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Preface 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  indescribable  gifts  which  we  remember 
at  this  time  of  year  —  for  the  bounty  of  his  physical  gifts  remembered 
at  Thanksgiving,  and  the  even  more  bountiful  grace  of  his  Son,  whom 
we  remember  a  month  later.  We  thank  him  for  a  good  year  at  Ashland. 
Our  numbers  are  growing,  but  even  more  importantly,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  moving  among  us,  with  fervency  in  prayer  and  concern  for  our  com- 
munity and  the  world. 

We  also  pray  for  you  in  your  areas  of  ministry  —  the  church,  the 
school,  the  social  agency,  the  community.  May  this  diverse  collection 
of  articles  and  reviews  encourage,  stimulate  and  challenge  you  to  think 
about  the  place  of  Christ  in  our  world.  Please  pray  for  us,  as  we  do 
for  you,  that  we  all  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

David  W.  Baker 
Thanksgiving,  1993 


A  Short  Course  in  Brethren  Hermeneutics 

by  Dale  R.  Stoffer* 


Over  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  the  Brethren  elders  have  dealt 
with  such  issues  as  baptism,  ordination  of  women,  and  ordination  of 
divorced  people.  In  these  discussions  we  have  become  increasingly 
aware  that  how  we  resolve  such  issues  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  how  we  approach  Scripture,  that  is,  our  hermeneutical  foundation. 
Hermeneutics,  or  the  way  we  interpret  Scripture,  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance as  we  discuss  these,  or  any  other,  Scriptural  question. 

Part  of  the  frustration  we  feel  at  times  as  we  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions is  that  we  begin  with  slightly  different  presuppositions  that 
predispose  us  to  differing  positions.  In  most  cases,  these  differences 
have  nothing  to  do  with  being  liberal  or  conservative  in  our  view  of 
Scripture.  In  fact,  elders  in  The  Brethren  Church  today  generally  hold 
a  high  view  of  Scripture.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  Scripture  are  inherent  in  the  Brethren  heritage.  Never- 
theless, two  people  with  an  equally  high  view  of  Scripture  may  indeed 
differ  on  the  above  issues.  Rather  than  labeling  people  because  they 
do  not  hold  the  same  view  as  we  do,  we  need  to  take  the  time  to 
understand  why  they  approach  the  issue  as  they  do.  If  we  do  this,  if 
we  seek  to  understand  people's  hermeneutics,  we  develop  a  point  of 
reference  from  which  we  can  begin  a  profitable  dialogue. 

A  person's  starting  point  in  hermeneutics  is  crucial;  it  will  color 
everything  else.  Brethren  have  started  with  Jesus  Christ  as  God's  fullest 
and  final  revelation  to  humanity.  J.  Allen  Miller  described  God's  revela- 
tion made  in  Jesus  Christ  and  contained  in  the  New  Testament  as 
perfect,  complete,  and  final.  We  need  to  look  for  no  other  revelation. 
Because  of  this  Christocentric  approach,  we  see  the  New  Testament 
as  providing  a  more  complete  revelation  than  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  they  are  equally  inspired,  and  though  there  is  a  continuity  of 
God's  work  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  yet  we  give  priority 
to  the  New  Testament;  we  are  a  New  Testament  church.  We  take 
seriously  the  concept  of  progressive  revelation  in  Scripture,  i.e.  that 
God  has  progressively  disclosed  His  will  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
This  approach  differs  from  the  Reformed  view  which  tends  to  em- 
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phasize  continuity  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus  they 
would  see  a  parallel  between  circumcision  and  infant  baptism;  they 
would  support,  historically,  a  state  church,  the  close  tie  between  state 
and  church. 

The  Christocentric  view  of  Scripture  has  also  led  the  Brethren  to 
give  precedence  to  the  Gospels,  which  record  the  words  of  Christ 
Himself.  This  again  differs  from  the  Reformed  tradition  which  tends 
to  interpret  the  Gospels  by  the  epistles.  The  main  practical  difference 
here  is  how  the  Christian  life  is  viewed.  Brethren  do  follow  the  Re- 
formed view  of  conversion,  which  tends  to  be  Pauline  and  Petrine. 
But  their  understanding  of  the  Christian  life  is  more  filtered  through 
the  Gospels.  The  Christian  life  is  seen  as  one  of  unconditional 
discipleship  to  Christ,  of  wholehearted  obedience  to  our  Lord,  of  self- 
denying  service.  The  whole  debate  over  "Lordship  salvation"  in  con- 
servative and  dispensational  circles  is  inconceivable  from  a  Brethren 
perspective.  The  basic  confession  of  the  early  church,  even  in  the 
Pauline  churches,  is  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord. 

There  are  five  other  features  of  our  Brethren  approach  to  Scripture 
that  deserve  consideration.  The  first  is  the  concept  of  the  inner  and 
outer  Words.  The  Brethren  have  followed  the  Anabaptists  in  emphasiz- 
ing both  the  outer  Word,  Scripture,  and  the  inner  Word,  the  Spirit, 
in  the  process  of  interpreting  Scripture.  The  believer  needs  to  follow 
God's  outer,  objective,  written  Word  with  wholehearted,  humble  obe- 
dience; but  it  is  only  through  the  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  one 
can  understand  Scripture  with  a  spiritual  understanding.  The  inner  and 
outer  Words  should  always  work  together  in  a  reciprocal  relationship; 
after  all,  there  should  be  agreement  between  both  Words  since  it  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  all  of  Scripture.  The  outer  Word  and  in- 
ner Word  will  therefore  not  be  at  odds;  if  someone  claims  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  yet  does  not  follow  Scripture  in  his  or  her  words  and 
deeds,  the  guiding  Spirit  clearly  is  not  God's  Spirit. 

Related  to  the  proceding  point  is  a  second  quality  of  Brethren 
thought;  it  is  both  conservative  and  progressive.  The  conservative  side 
of  our  thought  is  that  we  must  ever  be  obedient  and  faithful  to  God's 
unchanging  Word  (the  outer  Word  of  Scripture).  The  progressive  side, 
which  was  emphasized  by  the  Progressive  Brethren,  is  that  we  must 
always  be  open  to  new  ways  of  conveying  God's  unchanging  Word 
to  new  and  changing  cultures.  Progressives  at  the  time  of  the  1882-83 
division  felt  that  we  must  take  advantage  of  such  "innovations"  as  Sun- 
day Schools,  evangelism,  higher  education,  etc.  if  we  were  to  speak 
to  American  culture  effectively.  This  progressive  side  really  represents 
the  ongoing  work  of  the  inner  Word,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  empowers 
and  guides  us  in  our  engagement  with  our  culture.  Brethren  have  been 


willing,  at  least  at  times,  to  be  open  to  new  light  that  the  Spirit  sheds 
on  Scripture.  This  new  light  may  bring  us  more  in  line  with  Scripture, 
as  when  the  early  Brethren  modified  their  communion  practices  bas- 
ed on  what  they  discovered  from  Scripture.  Or  it  may  lead  us  to  new 
ways  to  communicate  the  gospel  in  contemporary  culture. 

A  third  characterstic  of  the  Brethren  hermeneutics  has  been  a  holistic 
approach  to  interpreting  Scripture.  The  Brethren  used  to  have  a  slogan, 
"The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible."  They  de- 
scribed themselves  as  a  "whole  Bible  church."  Brethren  have  tended 
to  seek  all  that  Scripture  says  on  a  topic  an  wrestle  with  all  the  rele- 
vant data  in  developing  their  doctrines  and  practices.  We  might  call 
this  a  holistic  hermeneutic.  It  is  this  quality  that  gave  us  our  threefold 
communion;  the  early  Brethren  conflated  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine 
accounts  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  this  quality  that  also  caused  us  to 
accept  a  number  of  rites  that  few  if  any  other  groups  were  observing: 
feetwashing,  love  feast,  love  kiss,  anointing  service,  discipline.  It  also 
led  us  to  take  the  view  of  assurance  we  do,  i.e.,  conditional  security, 
which  gives  recognition  equally  to  what  Scripture  says  about  God's 
sovereignty  and  human  respoonsibility. 

Fourth,  Brethren  give  recognition  to  the  role  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  corporate  body  in  hermeneutics.  Every  individual  who  has  the 
Spirit  of  truth  living  within  is  endowed  with  the  necessary  prerequisite 
to  study  and  interpret  Scripture.  You  don't  need  ordained  clergy  to 
do  that  for  you.  This  is  a  sacred  right  and  responsibility  of  every 
believer.  It  is  this  truth  that  undergirds  the  Progressive  stress  on  the 
individual's  freedom  of  conscience.  The  individual  must  not  be  coerced 
to  do  anything  that  he  or  she  feels  would  be  a  violation  of  conscience. 

But  the  Brethren  have  also  viewed  the  church  as  a  hermeneutical 
community.  Part  of  the  Spirit's  work  is  to  bring  God's  people  to  unity 
of  mind  on  pressing  issues  as  we  humbly  search  Scripture  together, 
hear  one  another,  forbear  one  another  in  love,  pray  together,  and  ge- 
nuinely seek  consensus.  Consensus  can  happen,  but  it  takes  work  and 
demands  speaking  the  truth  in  love.  Our  commitment  to  love  each 
other  in  the  body  must  lead  us  to  the  commitment  not  to  leave  or  re- 
sent the  body  if  a  decision  doesn't  go  my  way. 

A  final  characteristic  of  Brethren  hermeneutics  is  that  the  end  of  all 
study  must  be  practical  and  existential.  Our  pietistic  heritage  has  caused 
us  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  enough  to  hold  correct  doctrine;  we  must 
also  move  on  to  correct  living.  We  must  have  both  orthodoxy  and  or- 
thopraxis.  The  goal  of  all  Bible  study  must  be  the  application  of  God's 
truth  of  my  life.  Brethren  hermeneutics  thus  lead  to  a  practical  and 
existential  approach  to  truth.  Theology  must  never  become  an  ivory 
tower  activity.  Among  the  Brethren  theology  has  thus  taken  more  of 


a  Biblical,  practical  slant  than  a  systematic,  philosophical  one.  The  bot- 
tom line  for  the  Brethren  is  how  obedient  and  faithful  we  are  to  the 
living  Word  of  God.  After  all  is  said  and  done  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
this  is  all  that  counts.  This  point  brings  us  full  circle  to  where  we  began 
our  hermeneutics -it  is  Christocentric.  For  the  goal  of  Brethren 
hermeneutics  is  to  have  Christ  formed  in  us;  ours  is  an  incarnational 
hermeneutic  that  desires  to  mature  into  the  very  stature  of  Christ 
Himself. 


Onward  Christian  Soldiers: 
THE  Church  as  a  Militant  Body 

By  David  T.  Tharp* 


Introduction 

As  the  human  race  approaches  the  twenty-first  century,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  individuals  are  speculating  as  to  what  society  will  be 
like  in  the  next  millennium  and  what  factors  will  be  significant  in  in- 
fluencing its  developments.  J.  Naisbitt  and  P.  Aburdene  note  that 
humankind  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  third  millennium,  and  there  are 
clear  signs  of  a  worldwide,  multidenominational  religious  revival.  The 
American  baby  boomers,  noted  for  their  having  rejected  organized 
religion  in  the  1970s,  are  now  either  returning  to  church  or  are  becom- 
ing involved  with  the  New  Age  movement.' 

New  Age  groups  share  no  orthodox  theology,  but  many  adopt 
the  East's  belief  in  reincarnation.  Unlike  theJudeo-Christian  God 
pictured  far  above  humankind,  there  is  a  strong  sense  that 
humanity  partakes  of  the  divine. 

This  drives  fundamentalists  mad.  "This  notion  that  man  is 
somehow  God  is  just  blasphemous,"  most  would  say.  Yet  even 
the  most  orthodox  catechism  states  that  man  is  made  in  the  im- 
age and  likeness  of  God  .  .  . 

Fundamentalists  may  dominate  the  cable  channels,  but  New 
Agers  have  sewn  up  the  market  in  channel  mediums  —  individuals 
who  say  they  permit  their  bodies  and  voices  to  be  used  as  vehicles 
for  teachers  and  messages  from  the  great  beyond  —  and 
sometimes  grab  a  lot  of  the  headlines. 

Charlene  Pittman,  in  Tampa,  channels  for  a  spirit  named 
Boyaed,  a  teacher  born  in  India  A.D.  324. 

Jack  Pursel  of  San  Francisco  grosses  more  than  S 1  million  a  year 
on  seminars,  counseling,  and  videocassettes  as  the  channel  for 
"Lazaris,  the  consummate  friend." 


"Dr.  Tharp  (M.D.,  University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine)  is  a 
1991  M.Div.  graduate  of  ATS. 


J.  Z.  Knight,  d  women  [sic],  channels  Ramtha,  a  thirty-five- 
thousand-year-old  man.  Some  reportedly  pay  $1,500  to  attend 
her  seminars. 

To  your  average  fundamentalist,  this  is  the  devil  in  action.' 

Rivals  to  the  New  Age  movement  are  numerous.  These  may  range 
from  astrology  to  Tarot  cards,  or  from  religious  cults,  such  as  the  Hare 
Krishna  or  Mormons,  to  outright  Satanic  worship.  What  effect  do  these 
trends  have  on  the  Christian  church  and  on  its  view  of  itself  and  its 
role  in  society?  Perhaps  a  more  significant  question  is  whether  they 
have  any  effect  at  all. 

At  times,  it  almost  seems  that  the  secular  world  grasps  the  essence 
of  certain  religious  issues  better  than  the  church.  In  a  newspaper 
editorial,  C.  Reese  describes  how  Christians,  much  like  General  George 
Custer,  are  under  attack  but  have  been  slow^  to  counter  due  to  their 
lack  of  understanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  notes  that 
historically  Christians  in  Europe  and  America  have  been  part  of  the 
power  Establishment,  and  they  have  grown  complacent.  By  the  first 
two  decades  of  this  century,  Christianity  had  become  impotent  and 
lifeless  in  terms  of  its  power  to  affect  society  and  individual  behavior. 
Reese  notes  that  society's  priests  have  become  psychology  and  social 
science,  and  Christianity  is  viewed  as  the  enemy,  as  it  represents  a  rival 
faith. ^  Even  the  mental  health  field  is  becoming  aware  of  these  issues. 
L.  Cidylo  describes  how  the  prominence  of  cults  has  increased  since 
the  cult  suicides  of  Georgetown,  Guyana,  under  Reverend  Jim  Jones 
on  November  18,  1978.  She  notes  how  cults  have  gained  momentum 
in  the  last  decade,  but  that  even  most  psychiatrists  are  unaware  of  the 
potential  destructiveness  of  cult  involvement.^  In  a  world  groping  for 
answers  to  life  and  struggling  with  issues  of  evil  on  a  daily  basis,  one 
naturally  asks,  "How  has  the  church  responded  to  meet  these  issues?  " 

To  understand  the  church,  its  functions,  and  its  response  to  the 
world,  A.  V.  Burkalow  notes  that  symbolism  is  one  of  the  primary 
means  of  expressing  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  church,  with  this 
symbolism  being  especially  evident  in  the  hymns  and  music  of  the 
church.  Images  frequently  have  been  drawn  from  nature  ("rock  of 
ages,"  "fount  of  every  blessing")  or  from  family  relationships,  such 
as  the  description  of  God  as  Father  and  Christ  as  the  brother  of 
believers. 

However,  when  symbolism  is  taken  too  literally,  misunderstandings 
can  occur.  For  example,  "the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God"  seems  to  exclude  women  from  the  image,  con- 
trary to  its  intent.  The  Bible  also  would  not  intend  to  indicate  that 
God  is  strictly  male  as  we  understand  male,  in  that  God  is  a  spirit  and 


has  no  gender  as  we  understand  it.  However,  in  an  attempt  to  respond 
and  accommodate  those  who  see  this  Hterally,  and  thereby  view  it  as 
discriminatory,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  or  in  a  hymnal,  the 
church  has  attempted  to  create  a  genderless  religion.^ 

A  similar  problem  has  risen  around  another  traditional  symbol  as 
it  relates  to  hymnology  and,  at  a  deeper  level,  how  the  church  views 
itself  and  its  mission.  This  relates  to  battle  symbolism  and  the  church 
as  a  militant  body.  Several  years  ago,  the  United  Methodists  were  con- 
sidering the  elimination  of  the  hymn,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!" 
from  their  hymnal  due  to  its  militaristic  language  and  images.  It  was 
felt  that  singing  it  would  be  seen  as  promoting  war,  when  the  goal  of 
the  church  is  peace.  If  one  compares  the  hymnal  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  1940  with  that  of  1982,  one  finds  that  formerly 
there  were  forty-two  hymns  with  battle  symbolism  compared  with  only 
twenty-three  in  the  more  recent  edition.  Because  of  tradition  and  the 
popular  outcry  in  the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  hymn  was  retain- 
ed; but  it  does  not  negate  the  fact  that  the  church  has  found  it  increas- 
ingly uncomfortable  viewing  itself  as  a  militant  body  of  believers,  in 
spite  of  Biblical  and  practical  reasons  for  doing  so.  Burkalow  reiterates 
the  danger,  previously  warned  about  by  Isaac  Watts,  that  if  our  focus 
is  only  on  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  little  on  the  struggle  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  we  begin  to  leave  the  fighting  to  someone  else.  She  concludes 

.  .  .  if  this  symbolism  is  being  neglected  in  hymns,  is  it  perhaps 
neglected  also  in  our  sermons?  Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  and  write 
about  Satan  and  sin  and  to  use  militaristic  symbolism  to  describe 
the  personal  and  social  warfare  we  must  wage  against  them. 
Challenge  us  anew  to  carry  on  that  spiritual  warfare  of  ideas,  for 
only  when  we  have  won  the  victory  in  this  endeavor  can  we  ex- 
pect to  put  an  end  to  the  threat  of  physical  warfare  and  achieve 
the  peace  we  so  much  desire.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  pursuit 
of  that  end  we  as  Christians  are  called  to  be  the  church  militant. 
We  must  be  spiritual  warmongers.^' 

J.  M.  Wall  concludes  that  there  is  a  place  for  militancy  in  the  church, 
in  that  we  need  to  contend  against  the  common  enemies  of  hatred, 
ignorance,  sin,  warfare,  and  prejudice;  and  "  ...  it  may  still  be  ap- 
propriate to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  to  defend  ourselves  .  .  . 
Onward,  Christian  soldiers  —  marching  as  to  war,  metaphorically 
speaking."" 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  this  battle  symbolism  must  be  ac- 


lively  embraced  if  the  church  is  to  accomplish  the  task  of  "going  and 
making  disciples,"  as  instructed  by  Christ. 


Spiritual  Warfare  and  the  Christian  Life 

Before  one  can  examine  potential  models  of  the  church,  one  must 
first  examine  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  life,  both  individually  and 
corporately.  One  central  characteristic  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that  it 
is  made  up  of  many  apparent  paradoxes.  "For  whoever  wants  to  save 
his  life  will  lose  it,  but  whoever  loses  his  life  for  me  will  save  it"  (Luke 
9.24).  "Whoever  wants  to  become  great  among  you  must  be  your  ser- 
vant, and  whoever  wants  to  be  first  must  be  your  slave"  (Matt.  20.26). 
Perhaps  the  greatest  paradox  is  how  a  sovereign,  omniscient,  and  om- 
nipotent God  would  choose  to  use  mankind  as  the  vehicle  for  usher- 
ing in  His  kingdom.  Luke  states,  "Do  not  be  afraid,  little  flock,  for  your 
Father  has  been  pleased  to  give  you  the  kingdom"  (Luke  12.32),  while 
Matthew  describes  the  kingdom  being  advanced  through  the  efforts 
of  the  followers  of  God,  as  he  states,  "From  the  days  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist until  now,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  forcefully  advancing, 
and  forceful  men  lay  hold  of  it"  (Matt.  11.12).  One  can  understand 
this  apparent  contradiction  only  by  understanding  a  key  element  of 
the  Christian  life. 

The  Christian  Life 

God  wants  to  give  His  kingdom  to  the  believer  and  has  made  it 
available  through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  but  the  ap- 
propriation of  that  kingdom  in  the  living  out  of  one's  daily  Christian 
life  can  only  be  done  through  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  believer. 
It  is  because  Satan  wants  to  keep  the  believer  from  receiving  God's 
kingdom  and  all  that  it  offers  in  the  present  life  that  spiritual  warfare 
must  be  a  part  of  the  victorious  Christian  life.  L.  Lea  warns  that  the 
greatest  trick  that  Satan  is  playing  on  the  American  church  is  the  lie 
that  everything  is  all  right.  He  states,  "If  we  are  to  be  the  church  trium- 
phant, we  must  become  the  church  militant  in  this  hour ."" 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  life  is  that  the  ultimate  victory  over  Satan 
and  evil  has  already  been  won  by  Christ  through  His  death  and  resur- 
rection, but  the  church  must  continue  the  daily  battle  in  defending 
God's  kingdom  here  on  earth  until  Christ  ultimately  returns  to  claim 
it  as  his  own.  The  essence  of  this  struggle  is  encapsulated  in  the  Book 
of  Ephesians.  A.  T.  Lincoln  summarizes  its  themes,  noting  how  the  con- 
cluding exhortation  calls  the  believer  to  appropriate  her  position  of 
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strength  and  victory  in  Christ  while  Hving  out  her  life  amid  the  ongo- 
ing opposition  of  evil  cosmic  forces/^ 

Too  often  the  church  corporately,  and  believers  individually,  have 
wanted  to  ignore  this  aspect  of  the  Christian  life.  The  issue  of  spirituali- 
ty, and  hence  spiritual  warfare,  begins  at  the  personal  level,  and  then 
expands  outwardly  to  include  one's  family,  church,  the  collective 
church  within  one's  community,  and  then  to  the  church  at  the  national 
and  even  international  level.  The  evangelical  church  asserts  a  belief 
in  the  Bible  as  being  true  and  inerrant,  and  yet  it  often  lives  as  though 
the  battle  being  described  exists  only  on  some  distant  mission  field 
and  not  in  one's  own  town  or  city.  J.  Dawson  emphasizes  that  the  battle 
is  ongoing  in  each  city  across  our  nation  and  is  affecting  believers, 
whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not.'*' 

With  even  greater  urgency,  F.  A.  Schaeffer  states 

Sadly  we  must  say  that  very  few  Christians  have  understood  the 
battle  we  are  in.  Very  few  have  taken  a  strong  and  courageous 
stand  against  the  world  spirit  of  this  age  as  it  destroys  our  culture 
and  the  Christian  ethos  that  once  shaped  our  country. 

But  the  Scriptures  make  clear  that  we  as  Bible-believing  Chris- 
tians are  locked  in  a  battle  of  cosmic  proportions.  It  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle  over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  for  all  eternity, 
but  it  is  equally  a  life  and  death  struggle  over  life  on  this  earth." 

If  this  concept  of  spiritual  warfare  seems  such  a  clear  and  necessary 
part  of  the  Christian  life,  why  isn't  the  church  more  openly  involved 
with  this  area  of  the  believer's  life? 

World  View 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  on  the  Western  view  of  the  world 
over  the  past  sixty  years  has  been  those  philosophies  and  ideas  arising 
out  of  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment,  beginning  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  and  most  clearly  seen  in  Germany  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  These  philosophies  opposed  the  concept  of  a  super- 
natural religion  and  instead  focused  on  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  people  in  this  lifetime. 
The  fundamental  belief  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  the  concept  of  sin  and  evil  in  the  world.  By  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  "Higher  critical  methods"  for  examining  Scrip- 
ture were  gaining  prominence  and  eventually  undermined  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  church.  F.  Schaeffer  argues  that 
living  in  a  world  where  God  is  seen  as  being  ultimately  silent  even- 
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tually  leads  to  a  universe  that  is  seen  as  having  no  purpose  or  meaning 
and  no  real  basis  for  determining  order  and  morality.  The  final  result 
is  a  world  where  the  value  of  human  life  is  lost,  all  is  relative  and  ar- 
bitrary, and  man  is  left  to  fill  his  growing  emptiness  "...  hedonism  or 
materialism  or  whatever  other  ism'  may  be  blowing  in  the  wind."'^ 
One  of  the  greatest  effects  of  this  "Enlightened  "  thinking  is  its 
tendency  to  remove  from  the  mindset  of  society  any  consideration  of 
the  supernatural  as  an  integral  factor  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 
Therefore,  within  much  of  the  church,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
minimize  the  effect  or  even  the  existence  of  Satan  and  the  demonic. 
C.  F.  Dickason  notes  how  this  thinking  has  hindered  the  church's  ef- 
fectiveness in  reaching  the  world  for  Christ.  He  challenges  the  believer, 
as  he  states. 

It  is  high  time  that  Christians  shake  off  the  shackles  of  scientism. 
We  must  face  the  reality  of  God's  world  as  it  really  is  to  deal  with 
the  stark  realities  of  Satanic  oppression  and  demonization.  How 
else  will  we  help  this  world  for  which  Christ  died?'^ 

To  believe  Scripture  requires  that  one  recognize  the  supernatural,  both 
good  and  evil,  as  an  integral  influence  upon  one's  life.  Therefore,  it 
is  crucial  for  the  Christian  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  opposition 
that  he  or  she  faces. 


Know  the  Opposition 

Within  the  New  Testament,  kosmos  is  used  in  two  different  senses, 
although  frequently  translated  as  "world  "  in  each  case.  In  one  sense 
it  is  used  to  designate  God's  creation  and  the  world  of  people,  while 
a  second  refers  to  the  spiritual  agencies  at  work  in  the  world.  The  lat- 
ter reference  relates  to  the  fall  of  humankind,  rather  than  creation, 
and  to  the  world  of  evil  and  negative  spiritual  powers  working  through 
individuals  and  the  natural  order,  resulting  in  world  conditions  such 
as  hate,  greed,  selfishness,  and  violence.  It  opposes  God,  Christ,  the 
church,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  individual  believer  (John 
16.33).  Frequently  this  oppostion  works  in  insidious  ways,  against 
which  the  believer  must  be  on  constant  guard  (Eph.  6.12).  These 
spiritual  forces  of  evil  will  often  work  through  structures  and  objects 
within  God's  good  creation,  so  that  these  objects  may  become  idols 
which  humans  then  either  serve  or  worship;'^  and  Satan  gloats  over 
his  success! 
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It  is  also  through  the  distortion  of  created  structures  of  existence, 
originally  intended  for  good  by  God,  that  Satan  often  operates.  Within 
the  Gospel  accounts,  one  sees  the  disfigurement  of  human  lives  through 
the  demonization  of  individuals  as  it  affects  their  appearance,  cogni- 
tion, or  emotional  state  (Matt.  8.28;  Mark  1.23ff.;  Luke  8.27ff.).  Satan 
can  also  distort  human  perceptions  of  reality  and  truth,  such  as  Paul's 
warning  against  the  dangers  of  astrology  (Gal.  4.10),  which  represents 
a  distortion  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  God 
originally  intended.  Satan  has  the  ability  to  negatively  affect  the  course 
of  events  (1  Thess.  2.18),  the  functioning  of  governments  (Rev.  12.9, 
137,  14),  and  even  certain  activities  within  religious  practice,  such 
as  when  Jesus  called  the  religious  leaders  of  His  day  "children  of  the 
devil"  (John  8.44),  or  when  Paul  warned  against  "false  prophets"  who 
masquerade  as  "angels  of  light"  (2  Cor.  11.13-14;  1  Tim.  4.1).  R.  E. 
Webber  asserts  that  to  understand  the  function  of  the  church,  it  is 
crucial  to  understand  the  two  different  usages  of  the  word  "world" 
in  the  Bible,  as  the  church  must  relate  in  one  way  to  God's  created 
world  but  in  a  far  different  manner  to  the  evil  powers  of  the  world 
ruled  by  Satan. '^ 


The  Believer's  Bible 

Many  in  the  modern  church  seem  reluctant  to  believe  that  this  bat- 
tle with  Satan  and  his  followers  exists  and  is  real  in  modern  Western 
society.  Others  simply  refuse  to  be  personally  involved,  either  out  of 
fear,  lack  of  knowledge,  or  else  a  belief  that  this  battle  is  intended  on- 
ly for  an  elite  group  of  "spiritual  warriours"  within  the  church.  None 
of  these  positions  can  be  supported  as  a  valid  answer  to  the  problem. 

First,  there  is  the  question,  "Is  this  battle  really  present  in  today's 
modern  world?"  Many  have  noted  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increased 
fascination  with  witchcraft  and  the  occult  throughout  the  world.  M. 
Harper  notes  that  Ouija  boards  have  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
Christmas  gifts,  and  that  in  1969  a  formal  school  of  witchcraft  was 
opened  in  Essex,  England,  to  train  witches.  Divination  for  foretelling 
the  future  and  for  diagnosing  diseases  has  been  increasing,  with  over 
five  thousand  individuals  working  full  time  in  the  United  States  per- 
forming astrological  forecasts  for  another  ten  million  people  (these 
would  not  even  represent  the  most  recent  statistics).  Law  enforcement 
is  making  use  of  divinations  and  psychics  to  help  solve  criminal  cases, 
such  as  that  of  the  "Boston  Strangler,"  and  cults  have  significantly 
increased.  Harper  notes  that  many  of  these  developments  have 
occurred  because  the  church  has  become  increasingly  uncertain  of  its 
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message  to  the  world. 

People  are  tired  of  pious  platitudes;  they  want  faith  that  works 
.  .  .  There  are  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  with  their  carefully  worked 
out  prophecies,  Christian  Science,  with  its  promise  of  health,  and 
spiritualism  with  its  "proof"  of  survival  after  death  and  its  claim 
to  contact  dead  loved  ones."' 

Satan  is  alive  and  well  in  the  world  today,  and  it  often  seems  as  though 
his  followers  are  more  committed  to  advancing  his  kingdom  and  rule 
than  is  the  church  in  advancing  God's  kingdom. 

Christians  must  realize  that  this  struggle  is  not  imaginary  nor  is  it 
new;  and  it  is  not  only  a  battle  to  be  engaged  in  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
second  coming.  The  battle  for  establishing  God's  kingdom  has  been 
present  for  centuries.  Many  believe  that  its  intensity  is  increasing;  and 
although  not  all  scholars  agree  on  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  events 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  if  the  final  battle  does  come  together  under 
a  final  false  Prophet,  the  believer  must  understand  that  this  represents 
the  final  chapter  of  a  struggle  that  is  going  on  right  now.^^ 

This  spiritual  battle  is  intended  for  all  believers.  R.  C.  Stedman 
describes  how,  outside  of  Christ,  all  humans  are  under  Satan's  con- 
trol; but  through  Christ,  believers 

.  .  .  are  set  free  in  order  to  battle.  This  is  the  call  which  comes 
to  all  Christians.  We  are  not  set  free  merely  to  enjoy  ourselves. 
We  are  set  free  to  do  battle,  to  engage  in  the  fight,  to  overcome 
in  our  own  lives,  and  to  become  the  channels  by  which  others 
are  set  free.'" 

F.  Frangipane  describes  how  the  church  has  known  Christ  as  a 
shepherd  and  savior,  but  it  must  also  recognize  Him  as  a  warrior  (Isa. 
42. 13)  and  identify  with  that  image.  The  struggle  will  culminate  when 
Christ  returns  to  establish  His  kingdom,  but  the  battle  is  being  fought 
today.  He  asserts  that 

.  .  .  we  are  a  pampered,  undisciplined  people  who  have  not 
understood  the  day  of  warfare  that  looms  before  us.  We  must 
realize  that  in  the  last  moments  of  this  age,  to  prepare  us  for  the 
raging  of  Satan  as  his  time  shortens  (Rev.  12.12),  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  raise  an  army  to  whom  He  will  be  revealed  in  a  manner  un- 
familiar to  most  Christians.''^ 

Ignorance  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  Christian's  remaining  uninvolved. 
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Not  only  does  Scripture  support  images  of  God  as  warrior  with  His 
people  battling  under  his  authority,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  early 
church  viewed  their  own  experience  in  terms  of  warfare,  with  military 
terminology  sprinkled  liberally  throughout  the  New  Testament.'" 

Another  factor  resulting  in  a  lack  of  involvement  in  this  spiritual  bat- 
tle is  fear.  M.  Bubeck  notes  that  many  Christians  maintain  the  position 
that  if  one  is  not  aware  of  Satanic  attacks  in  her  life,  then  it  is  best 
to  avoid  the  active  study  of  Satan  in  order  to  avoid  provocation  of 
Satan's  harrassment.  This  avoidance  is  based  primarily  on  fear.^'  The 
tragedy  of  this  position  is  that  while  believers  need  to  respect  Satan 
and  his  demonic  kingdom  as  adversaries,  we  do  not  need  to  be  afraid 
of  them.  James  4.7  indicates  that  Satan  will  flee  if  we  resist  him, 
although  this  truth  is  prefaced  with  the  condition  that  we  be  submit- 
ted to  God,  as  it  is  in  being  yielded  to  God  that  we  gain  the  power 
to  resist  Satan. ^^ 

J.  Dawson  describes  to  fundamental  steps  in  spiritual  warfare.  The 
first  is  to  discern  the  nature  of  Satan's  lie,  which  often  will  relate  to 
the  degree  of  power  or  control  he  has  over  a  particular  situation,  and 
which  frequently  is  the  source  of  one's  fear.  The  second  step  is  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  of  Jesus'  power  over  the  Satanic  activity.  One  must 
remember  that  Satan  was  defeated  at  the  cross  (Col.  2.15;  Matt. 
25.41),^^  and  therefore  the  Christian  may  enter  an  encounter  against 
Satan  and  his  forces  without  fear. 

A  final  reason  for  the  lack  of  involvement  in  spiritual  warfare  is  a 
lack  of  knowledge.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  address  all  of  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare  in  this  paper,  certain  aspects  will  be  ex- 
amined as  they  relate  to  the  church  and  to  an  effective  model  by  which 
these  may  be  fulfilled. 


The  Believer's  Weapons 

The  believer  needs  to  understand  that  Satan  tends  to  work  secretly 
and  does  not  like  to  be  exposed.  Discernment  and  balance  are  needed 
when  approaching  spiritual  warfare.  It  is  important  that  the  believer 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  a  dualistic  view  of  the  universe,  in  which  all 
events  are  seen  as  either  evil  and  under  the  control  of  God.  The  poten- 
tial danger  is  that  one  may  set  aside  the  role  of  human  responsibility, 
while  focusing  more  on  the  desire  for  a  supernatural  "deliverance" 
from  evil  rather  than  on  obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God.  In  look- 
ing to  gain  every  victory  through  God's  supernatural  intervention, 
"some  people  have  been  led  to  expect  release  from  the  disciplines, 
hardships  and  temptations  of  the  Christian  way  of  life."^^ 
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Equally  important  is  the  realization  that  spiritual  warfare  cannot  be 
won  with  the  conventional  weapons  or  wisdom  of  the  world.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  battle  originates  in  the  mind,  as  the  believer  strives 
to  bring  every  thought  into  obedience  to  Christ  by  the  transforming 
of  his  or  her  mind  (Rom.  12.2).  This  also  seems  true  at  the  societal 
level.  The  usual  methods  for  relieving  society's  problems  are  futile, 
as  they  do  not  address  the  basic  issue  of  the  world's  being  under  Satan's 
domain.  R.  C.  Stedman  states,  "All  our  efforts  to  correct  the  evils  we 
see  in  life  are  simply  rearrangements  of  the  difficulties.  We  succeed 
only  in  stirring  them  around  a  bit  until  they  take  a  different  form."^'' 
Too  often  that  has  been  the  approach  of  the  church,  as  it  has  attemp- 
ted to  change  the  evil  in  the  world  through  the  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion, education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  environment,  without 
addressing  the  underlying  spiritual  battles  being  waged  within  the  lives 
of  the  people  involved."'' 

A  key  passage  regarding  spiritual  warfare  is  found  in  Ephesians 
6.10-18,  which  provides  instruction  for  putting  on  the  "full  armor  of 
God."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  found  in  the  concept  of  ap- 
propriating all  that  was  accomplished  by  Christ  through  His  death  and 
resurrection.  This  includes  the  concept  that  Christ  represents  truth  in 
all  that  He  said  and  did  (6.1 4a)  and  is  therefore  completely  reliable, 
coupled  with  the  truth  that  "there  is  now  no  condemnation  for  those 
who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Rom.  8.1),  both  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  "belt  of  truth."  The  "breastplate  of  righteousness"  (6.14b) 
represents  Christ's  righteousness  that  is  accorded  to  the  believer 
through  faith  and  justifies  the  believer  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Having  one's 
"feet  fitted  with  the  readiness  that  comes  from  the  gospel  of  peace" 
(6.15)  indicates  a  readiness  to  walk  in  obedience  and  in  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  was  Christ,  and  not  simply  to  choose  a  life  of  comfort  and 
ease.  The  "shield  of  faith  "  (6.16)  represents  our  faith  in  Christ  and 
our  willingness  to  submit  to  Him  as  Lord  of  our  life,  based  upon  that 
faith  (cf.  Gal.  2.20).  The  verb  tense  indicates  a  constant  attitude  of  faith, 
which  will  also  serve  to  protect  against  unbelief  and  doubts  that  may 
arise,  as  represented  by  the  "flaming  arrows  of  the  evil  one."  The 
"helmet  of  salvation"  (6.17a)  again  represents  the  work  of  salvation 
carried  out  by  Christ  through  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  fact 
that  its  complete  sufficiency  will  serve  to  guard  one's  mind  against  the 
doubts  and  fears  by  which  Satan  might  attack  the  believer.  Soteria 
("salvation")  can  also  refer  to  physical  well  being  and  may  also  refer 
to  physical  protection  from  Satan.  Finally,  the  only  real  offensive 
weapon  afforded  the  believer  is  that  of  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God  "  (6. 17b),  representing  Christ  and  the  truth  given 
in  Scripture. ^^ 
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Although  other  authors  may  interpret  certain  elements  of  this  ar- 
mor differently,  the  key  concept  is  that  God  has  provided  the  believer 
with  the  necessary  weapons  and  protection  that  he  will  need  to  engage 
in  spiritual  warfare.  However,  it  is  up  to  the  believer  to  put  on  that 
armor  in  order  to  stand  firmly  against  Satan  (Eph.  6.13). 

Another  key  element  that  God  has  given  the  believer  to  help  battle 
Satan  and  his  forces  is  other  believers.  This  relationship  is  symbolized 
with  the  church  as  a  single  body  that  is  integrally  dependent  upon  all 
of  its  parts  functioning  as  a  whole.  "The  body  is  a  unit,  though  it  is 
made  up  of  many  parts;  and  though  all  its  parts  are  many,  they  form 
one  body.  So  it  is  with  Christ.  For  we  were  all  baptized  by  one  Spirit 
into  one  body  ..."  (1  Cor.  12.12-13).  Therefore,  the  believer  not  only 
must  be  aware  that  he  is  involved  in  a  spiritual  battle,  for  which  God 
has  equipped  him  with  spiritual  weapons,  but  he  must  also  realize  that 
this  battle  is  not  intended  to  be  carried  out  alone.  Believers  must  realize 
their  deep  need  for  one  another  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  battle 
alone.  ^" 

In  light  of  the  previous  discussion,  and  the  fact  that  Satan  will  do 
everything  possible  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  lives  of 
believers,  one  must  then  question  how  the  church  should  function  in 
order  to  best  equip  its  members  for  this  struggle. 


Models  of  the  Church 

One  purpose  of  a  model  is  to  provide  a  tangible  representation  of 
an  object  or  system  so  that  one  can  better  understand  how  it  func- 
tions. One  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  several  models  of  the  church 
and  then  show  that  the  model  of  the  church  as  a  militant  organiza- 
tion, an  image  frequently  neglected  in  recent  years,  represents  one  of 
the  most  functional  and  useful  models  of  those  available. 


The  Role  and  Function  of  the  Church 

Four  of  the  most  basic  functions  of  the  church  include  the  follow- 
ing: to  worship  and  glorify  God  here  on  earth  (Eph.  1.4-6),  to 
evangelize  the  world  with  the  gospel  (Matt.  28. 19-20),  to  develop  each 
believer  and  assist  him  or  her  in  becoming  more  like  Christ  (Eph. 
4.11-15),  and  to  be  glorified  with  Christ  (Eph.  3.10,  21;  Rev. 
21.9-27).^'^  Others  would  break  these  broader  areas  down  into  glori- 
fying God,  edifying  and  equipping  members  for  living  the  Chris- 
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tian  life  in  obedience  to  God's  Word,  purifying  members  through 
discipline,  evangelizing  the  world  through  the  telling  of  the  gospel, 
and  promoting  good  in  the  world  while  serving  to  resist  evil.^*' 

At  times  these  roles  have  been  characterized  as  that  of  an  ambassador 
for  Christ  (2  Cor.  5.20)  in  a  foreign  land.  Often  the  church  has  failed 
when  it  attempts  to  forcibly  take  over  the  foreign  land  or  else 
withdraws  behind  its  "embassy  walls  '  in  attempting  to  avoid  all  con- 
tact with  its  neighbors.  R.  L.  Saucy  notes  that  the  church  has  often 
failed  in  its  ministry  to  the  world  whenever  it  has  attempted  to  rule 
through  secular  power  or  else  withdraw  into  personal  piety  and 
isolationism.^' 

One  factor  which  has  influenced  the  role  and  function  of  the  church 
is  its  view  of  itself  and  the  world.  This  view  will  influence  one's  con- 
ceptual model  of  the  church,  as  certain  models  may  be  adequate  for 
a  world  view  which  allows  for  no  supernatural  activity  in  the  lives 
of  its  members,  while  others  may  require  the  supernatural  if  it  is  to 
remain  consistent  in  its  imagery. 

We  may  define  evangelical  social  concern  as  the  application 
of  the  Christian  world  view  to  the  political,  legislative,  economic, 
and  moral  life  of  society  and  individuals  ...  It  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  presence  and  permeation  of  evil  in  the  structures  of 
life,  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  influence  of  evil  in  society  and  an 
active  promotion  of  justice  and  morality  .  .  . 

The  person  who  takes  a  mythological  view  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  inevitable  interpret  the  present  struggle  between  the 
church  and  world  issue  differently.  The  supernaturalist  will  regard 
the  forces  of  evil  as  not  only  real,  but  having  an  ontological  point 
of  reference.  Rather  than  interpreting  the  New  Testament 
language  as  mythical  and  describing  the  existential  experience  on- 
ly, the  supernaturalist  will  view  the  battle  between  good  and  evil 
forces  in  a  historical  way,  arguing  that  time,  space,  and  history 
is  the  battleground,  and  that  what  the  New  Testament  describes 
is  in  fact  occurring  now  in  the  present.^" 

The  "supernaturalist"  view  is  assumed  throughout  this  paper. 

Another  role  of  the  church  is  that  of  an  eschatological  community 
which  is  rooted  in  the  saving  event  of  Christ  through  his  death  and 
resurrection  (Heb.  9. 1 1-28),  and  yet  it  must  prove  itself  and  stand  its 
ground  while  on  earth  (Heb.  10.32-36).  As  a  part  of  this  eschatological 
function,  the  church  is  often  seen  as  a  servant  kingdom  which  has  been 
given  power  over  the  forces  of  evil  which  Christ  will  destroy  at  His 
consummation.  R.  E.  Webber  notes  that  "...  the  church  now  sustains 
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a  twofold  ministry  to  the  world.  It  witnesses  to  the  dethronement 
of  evil  powers  and  acts  as  a  responsible  agent  bringing  the  creation 
under  the  lordship  of  Christ. "^^ 


Historical  Models 

Early  church  fathers,  including  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  and  Origen  were 
clearly  aware  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  forces,  both  good  and  evil,  as 
they  work  through  the  structures  of  existence  in  order  to  influence 
people.  Exorcism  was  prominent  within  the  early  church  liturgy. 

Hyppolytus,  writing  about  the  role  of  bishop  in  baptism,  declares: 
"And  laying  his  hand  on  them  he  shall  exorcise  every  evil  spirit 
to  flee  away  from  them."  Later,  the  candidate  for  baptism  says 
before  going  into  the  waters  of  baptism,  "I  renounce  thee,  Satan, 
and  all  thy  service  and  all  thy  works,"  after  which  the  candidate 
is  anointed  with  the  oil  of  exorcism  by  the  words,  "Let  all  evil 
spirits  depart  far  from  thee."^^ 

As  the  church  became  an  accepted  institution  following  the  Decree 
of  Toleration  in  A. D.  311  and  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  A.D.  313,  it  became 
a  wealthy  institution,  filled  with  nominal  Christians  who  were  more 
interested  in  being  well-bred  and  socially  acceptable  than  truly  faithful. 
There  developed  confusion  between  the  teachings  of  Christianity  and 
those  of  pagan  philosophers,  and  hope  was  displaced  from  that  of 
God's  kingdom  to  making  the  world  a  better  and  safer  place  for  Chris- 
tianity. Worship  often  became  less  of  a  prophetic  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  defeat  of  evil  and  more  of  a  symbolic  repetition  of 
facts  about  the  life  of  Christ. ^^  The  church  no  longer  viewed  itself  as 
a  pilgrim  in  a  foreign  land,  but  as  a  power  to  shape  society.  God's  pur- 
poses were  now  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  human  institutions, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  world  powers 
disappeared.^^' 

The  roots  of  thought  during  the  Medieval  period  go  back  to 
Augustine's  vision  as  expressed  in  The  City  of  God,  with  the  church 
having  become  an  institution  not  so  much  interested  in  the  eschaton 
as  in  establishing  Christ's  immediate  reign  on  earth.  W.  E.  Webber 
describes  how  "...  the  church  was  less  interested  in  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  and  the  overthrow  of  evil  because  the  adverse  powers 
of  evil  had  been  conquered  and  tamed  by  the  church.  The  kingdom 
was  a  present  reality,  not  a  future  hope."^" 
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One  might  view  the  model  of  the  early  church  as  "the  church  and 
world  in  antithesis,  "  that  of  the  early  Constantinian  church  as  "the 
church  and  world  in  paradox,  "  while  that  initiated  under  Augustine 
and  later  developed  during  the  Medieval  period  as  "the  church  transfor- 
ming the  world."  Webber  proposes  that  each  of  these  views  were  then 
represented  among  the  reformers,  with  the  "antithesis"  model  being 
represented  by  the  Anabaptists,  the  "paradox"  model  by  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  "transforming"  model  by  John  Calvin.^" 

Out  of  this  historical  tradition  comes  the  question  of  how  one  is  to 
see  the  church  today.  Is  there  only  one  valid  view,  or  does  the  church 
change  its  model  of  functioning  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times? 
Or  perhaps  more  worrisome  is  whether  it  often  changes  in  order  to 
accommodate  to  the  times? 


Potential  Models  of  the  Church 

From  the  writings  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians,  A.  Dulles 
has  formulated  five  models  of  the  church.  In  attempting  to  weigh  their 
various  merits,  he  concludes  that  a  balanced  ecclesiology  requires  the 
basic  qualities  of  each  of  the  models,  as  each  one  emphasizes  certain 
characteristics  which  are  less  evident  in  the  other  models. ^^ 

Any  large  and  continuing  group  requires  symbols  to  hold  it  together. 
Dulles  states  that 

The  Biblical  images  of  the  Church  as  the  flock  of  Christ,  the  Bride, 
the  temple,  or  whatever,  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  They  sug- 
gest attitudes  and  course  of  action;  they  intensify  confidence  and 
devotion.  To  some  extent  they  are  self-fulfilling;  they  make  the 
church  become  what  they  suggest  the  Church  is  .  .  . 
...  A  model  is  accepted  if  it  accounts  for  a  large  number  of 
biblical  and  traditional  data  and  accords  with  what  history  and 
experience  tell  us  about  the  Christian  life.^" 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  following  models  refer  to  the 
church  as  a  corporate  body  and  not  necessarily  to  the  functioning  of 
local  congregations.  J.  Dawson  notes  that  there  needs  to  be  a  plurality 
of  leadership  and  church  styles  relative  to  local  functions,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  "absolute  model"  for  what  the  local  church  should 
be  in  every  situation.^' 

The  five  models  proposed  by  Dulles  include  that  of  institution,  ser- 
vant, herald,  sacrament,  and  mystical  communion.  The  church  as  "in- 
stitution" represents  an  expression  of  the  stable  organizational  features 
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needed  to  carry  out  its  mission.  This  includes  a  hierarchical  concep- 
tion of  authority,  along  with  the  church  having  a  sense  of  jurisdiction 
over  its  members  with  regard  to  rules  and  laws  of  conduct.  This  model 
is  triumphalistic  and  tends  to  focus  on  the  church  as  an  army  against 
Satan  and  evil,  and  its  strong  clerical  emphasis  may  foster  an  attitude 
of  passivity  in  the  laity.  Relative  to  the  institutional  model,  the  biblical 
narrative  places  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  prophetic  role  of  the  church, 
so  that  "...  one  may  conclude  that  Chrisitanity  is  not  healthy  unless 
there  is  room  in  it  for  prophetic  protest  against  abuses  of 
authority.  "^^ 

The  "servant"  model  of  the  church  is  based  upon  the  concept  that 
the  church  announces  the  kingdom  not  only  in  word  by  preaching, 
but  also  in  acts  of  reconciliation,  service,  and  healing.  D.  Bonhoeffer 
stated 

The  Church  is  the  Church  only  when  it  exists  for  others.  To  make 
a  start,  it  should  give  away  all  its  property  to  those  in  need.  The 
clergy  must  live  solely  on  the  free-will  offerings  of  their  congrega- 
tions, or  possibly  engage  in  some  secular  calling.  The  Church  must 
share  in  the  secular  problems  of  ordinary  human  life,  not 
dominating,  but  helping  and  serving. ^^ 

In  the  servant  model,  the  church's  primary  mission  is  not  to  gain  new 
recruits  or  build  great  edifices,  but  to  be  of  help  to  all  people  and  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  its  members  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  values.  The  strength  of  this  model  relates  to  the  church's  hav- 
ing become  too  secluded  and  out  of  touch  with  the  society  around 
it,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  numbers  and  influence.  The  servant  model 
reflects  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  church  and  the  world  and 
restores  that  contact,  as  it  attempts  to  provide  the  church  with  a  new 
sense  of  mission  and  relevance  to  the  world  around  it.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  servant  model  reflects  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  to 
overcome  its  pride  and  group  egotism,  along  with  its  tendency  toward 
callousness  regarding  human  suffering. ^^ 

The  church  as  "herald"  makes  the  word  primary  and  the  sacrament 
secondary.  "It  see  the  Church  as  gathered  and  formed  by  the  word 
of  God.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  proclaim  that  which  is  heard, 
believed,  and  been  commissioned  to  proclaim."^''  In  this  model,  the 
church's  primary  role  is  kerygmatic  in  passing  along  the  gospel  message 
of  Christ.  While  it  is  responsible  for  being  faithful  in  carrying  out  the 
proclamation,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  world's  accepting  it.  The 
result  is  a  strong  evangelistic  emphasis  coupled  with  a  good  Biblical 
foundation  in  the  prophetic  tradition.  There  tends  to  be  a  clear  sense  of 
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identity  and  mission  within  the  "heralding"  church,  with  a  focus  on 
God's  sovereignty,  which  leads  to  obedience,  humility,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  repent  and  reform.  The  primary  weaknesses  are  that  this 
model  may  limit  the  emphasis  on  Christ's  incarnation  as  it  focuses  on 
the  Word,  and  it  may  focus  too  much  on  the  witness  but  with  a  relative 
neglect  regarding  actions  oriented  toward  trying  to  establish  a  better 
society.''' 

The  Church  as  "sacrament"  focuses  on  the  sacraments  as  signs  of 
grace,  with  this  grace  becoming  an  existential  reality  in  the  lives  of 
believers  as  they  partake  together.  This  cannot  be  mere  ritual,  however, 
as  "  ...  the  institutional  or  structural  aspect  is  never  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  church.  The  offices  and  rituals  of  the  Church  must  palpably 
appear  as  the  actual  expressions  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  living 
men.  "' 

The  fifth  model  reviewed  by  Dulles  is  that  of  the  church  as  "mystical 
communion."  In  this  model,  intimacy  in  groups  results  in  a  sense  of 
fusion  of  the  individuals  into  a  common  whole  with  common  goals 
and  will.  There  is  a  vertical  as  well  a  horizontal  intimacy,  with  Christ 
as  the  head  and  the  church  under  him,  each  living  in  relationship  with 
the  other.  In  this  model  the  goal  of  the  church  is  to  bring  people  back 
into  union  with  God  and  each  other,  not  only  in  the  future  but  also 
in  the  present.^" 

There  are  a  number  of  criteria  for  distinguishing  a  successful  model. 
It  should  have  a  clear  and  explicit  basis  in  Scripture  and  be  based  upon 
Christian  tradition,  and  the  more  universal  and  constant  the  tradition 
the  more  convincing  the  model  will  be.  The  model  should  have  the 
capacity  to  give  the  Church  members  a  sense  of  corporate  identity  and 
mission;  and  it  should  foster  virtues  and  values  admired  by  Christians, 
such  as  faith,  hope,  an  unselfish  love  of  God  and  a  sacrificial  love  for 
one's  fellow  man,  honesty,  humility,  and  a  sense  of  repentance.  It 
should  correspond  with  the  religious  experience  of  men  and  women 
today,  and  it  should  offer  a  degree  of  "theological  fruitfulness."  The 
successful  model  should  also  enable  church  members  to  relate  suc- 
cessfully to  those  outside  of  their  own  group.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  single  model  which  will  meet  all  of  these  criteria.  Dulles 
notes  that  none  of  his  five  models  can  be  accepted  without  qualifica- 
tion, as  each  suggests  different  priorities  which  frequently  may  con- 
flict with  one  another.  He  questions  whether  a  search  should  continue 
for  some  "supermodel"  which  would  combine  the  strengths  of  each, 
but  without  the  limitations  and  contradictions.^'^ 

F.A.  Schaeffer  would  add  a  further  qualification  for  this  proposed 
model,  as  he  issues  a  call  for  a  "revolutionary  radical  message  in  the 
midst  of  today's  relativistic  thinking."  He  contends  that  the  mentality 
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of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  evangelicalism  today 

is  indeed  a  disaster  .  .  .  [and  has]  constantly  been  in  one  direc- 
tion —  that  is,  to  accommodate  with  whatever  is  in  vogue  with 
the  form  of  the  world  spirit  which  is  dominant  today.  It  is  this 
same  world  spirit  which  is  destroying  both  church  and  society. 
Balance  must  be  considered  constantly. ''" 

It  is  this  author's  contention  that  the  model  of  the  church  that  needs 
to  be  revived  is  that  of  the  military  model.  For  reasons  that  will  be 
seen,  perhaps  a  preferable  term  is  that  of  a  "militant  body." 


The  Model  of  the  Church  as  a  Militant  Body 

To  appreciate  the  metaphor  of  the  church  as  a  militant  body,  it  is 
mandatory  that  one  keep  in  mind  that  it  represents  an  entity  that  is 
filled  with  paradox.  It  is  clear  that  the  individual  believer,  as  well  as 
the  corporate  church  body,  is  engaged  in  a  spiritual  war;  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  the  kind  normally  seen 
on  the  evening  news.  "For  though  we  live  in  the  world,  we  do  not 
wage  war  as  the  world  does.  The  weapons  we  fight  with  are  not  the 
weapons  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  divine  power  to 
demolish  strongholds"  (2  Cor.  10.3-4).  The  church  is  involved  in  a 
conflict  over  power  and  territory,  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom 
over  that  of  Satan,  and  in  this  sense  it  represents  a  military  conflict 
no  less  than  the  bloodiest  war  ever  fought.  But  it  is  these  historical 
images  of  the  military  that  make  it  difficult  for  many  to  accept  the  mili- 
tant model.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that  a  militant  body  would  truly 
be  striving  for  peace  with  the  commission  to  "love  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself. ' ' 

The  difficulty  one  has  in  comprehending  this  metaphor  is 
demonstrated  by  J.  Stott,  who  states 

For  the  exercise  of  power  is  inherent  in  the  concept  of  a 
kingdom.  But  power  in  God's  kingdom  is  different  from  power 
in  human  kingdoms  .  .  .  The  kingdom  of  God  is  his  rule  set  up 
in  the  lives  of  his  people  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  spread  by 
witnesses,  not  by  soldiers,  through  a  gospel  of  peace,  not  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  force" 
of  arms,  political  intrigue  or  revolutionary  violence.''' 

This  represents  a  battle  for  power  and  territory,  but  the  weapons  are 
different  from  traditional  warfare.  That,  however,  does  not  negate  the 
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fact  that  it  is  still  warfare,  any  more  than  one  would  try  to  deny  the 
fact  that  ancient  conflicts  fought  with  crossbows  and  battle  axes  were 
military  battles,  simply  because  their  weapons  were  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  today.  War  can  be  defined  as  "any 
active  hostility  or  struggle""  without  regard  to  the  implements  used, 
and  the  essence  of  "militant"  is  "fighting,  [or  being]  ready  to  fight, 
especially  for  some  cause. ""^^  Therefore,  because  the  militant  body  of 
the  church  utilizes  the  weapons  of  love,  words,  and  sacrificial  acts  does 
not  negate  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  militant  body  engaged  in  warfare. 

It  is  clear  that  the  early  church  saw  its  life  and  mission  as  a  military 
service  under  Christ  as  the  Imperator.  In  the  early  church,  infidelity 
to  God  was  even  termed  desertion.  As  the  model  of  the  church  as 
"sacrament"  focused  on  the  symbolism  of  the  sacraments  as  a 
manifestation  of  God's  grace,  it  had  a  broader  meaning  within  the  early 
church.  The  word  "sacrament"  comes  form  the  term  sacramentum, 
which  was  a  technical  term  for  the  military  oath  one  took  upon  enter- 
ing the  Roman  army.  The  early  church  adopted  this  term  as  a  designa- 
tion for  baptism,  which  was  seen  as  analogous  to  a  soldier's  oath  and 
was  taken  upon  entry  into  the  militant  church.  Origen  began  to  call 
Christians  "soldiers  of  Christ"  {milites  Christi)  and  saw  the  church 
as  "the  military  camp  of  the  Lord"  {castra  Domini).  The  church  also 
served  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  paganus  in  the  fourth 
-fifth  century,  from  which  is  derived  the  word,  "pagan."  Originally 
in  the  western  Roman  Empire  it  simple  meant  "the  civilian"  in  con- 
trast with  "the  soldier."  It  is  clear  that  the  early  church  saw  itself  as 
soldiers,  and  anyone  who  was  not  a  believer  was  a  paganus,  or 
"civilian."''^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  militant  model  is  the  abuse 
of  power  which  has  occurred  by  both  the  military  and  the  church 
throughout  the  centuries.  The  New  Testament  church  clearly  broke 
the  tradition  of  the  holy  wars  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  although  it 
used  military  terminology,  it  was  decidedly  pacifistic  in  practice.  Prior 
to  Constantine,  Christians  were  never  known  to  use  violence  to 
preserve  the  church  or  to  advance  its  mission. ''^  The  Scriptures  are 
clear  that  there  are  three  things  that  believers  are  to  do  with  their 
human  enemies:  love  them,  bless  them,  and  do  something  good  for 
them.  However,  one  is  to  destroy  and  resist  spiritual  enemies  and 
strongholds.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Bible  where  it  tells  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  be  merciful  or  patient  with  Satan  or  his  demonic  powers.'^ 
Unfortunately,  the  church  has  at  times  confused  this  directive  and  been 
more  tolerant  with  the  demonic  and  harsh  with  their  fellow  man. 

The  militant  model  of  the  church  is  valid  and  helpful  only  when  we 
remember  that  the  conflict  is  not  of  this  world  (Eph.  6.12).  As  an 
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example  of  the  difference  in  "weaponry"  utilized  by  the  militant 
church,  F.  Frangipane  describes  the  requirements  for  effective  cor- 
porate warfare  by  the  church  body.  These  include  worship  and  praise, 
Spirit-led  intercessory  group  prayer,  consistent  times  of  prayer  by  the 
individual  believers,  and  not  being  "presumptuous"  in  confronting 
Satan  or  his  demons  but  relying  on  the  power  of  Christ,  as  manifest 
through  the  use  of  His  Word,  Prayer,  and  calling  upon  His  name."^^ 
Although  these  weapons  are  a  far  cry  from  bombs  and  bullets,  within 
the  realm  of  spiritual  warfare  they  are  far  more  effective  and  repre- 
sent key  elements  in  the  armamentarium  of  the  militant  church  body. 

The  militant  church  body  may  well  serve  the  "heralding"  and  "ser- 
vant" functions  within  society  as  well,  as  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  committed,  militant  believer  are  seen  as  a  witness  to  the  gospel 
and  to  the  life  in  Christ.  F.  A.  Schaeffer  proposes  that  not  taking  the 
"battle"  seriously  may  have  resulted  in  the  church's  failure  to  promote 
the  Christian  ethos  in  today's  society  and  culture.  To  win  the  battle 
requires  a  "  ...  life  committed  to  Christ,  founded  on  truth,  lived  in 
righteousness  and  grounded  in  the  gospel.""^" 

The  militant  model  of  the  church,  viewed  properly  with  regard  to 
its  mission  and  its  means  of  warfare,  would  seem  to  be  most  helpful 
in  providing  direction  for  today's  church.  One  also  gains  a  better 
understanding  of  the  servant  role  of  the  militant  church  if  one  keeps 
in  mind  that  destruction  is  not  the  only  goal  of  any  military  body.  The 
Roman  military  helped  to  create  the  empire  and  "was  also  one  of  the 
most  important  cultural  factors,"  as  it  safeguarded  Roman  peace  and 
thereby  made  possible  social  and  cultural  developments.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  century  B.C.,  it  was  largely  a  volunteer  force  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  and,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  the  legionnaires  per- 
formed many  civil  service  functions,  such  as  construction  and 
maintenance.^^  These  same  functions  are  still  performed  today  by  our 
military,  through  such  groups  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  "servant"  functions  are  often  forgotten  as  one  thinks 
of  the  military,  but  they  represent  key  elements  in  the  model  of  the 
church  as  a  militant  body. 

The  model  of  the  militant  church  also  seems  consistent  with  its 
eschatological  role,  perhaps  with  the  modification  that  one  should  view 
the  present  church  as  operating  more  as  a  resistance  movement  within 
enemy  held  territory,  but  then  later  to  be  incorporated  into  the  main 
military  body  as  Christ  returns  to  the  earth  to  reclaim  His  kingdom. 
The  militant  church  in  its  conquering  role  is  to  gain  victory  now  in 
its  spiritual  battles,  but  in  the  eschaton  it  will  reach  its  final  fulfillment 
as  it  serves  to  rule  and  judge  the  world  with  Christ  (1  Cor.  6.2). 

The  church  as  a  militant  body  also  seems  to  fulfill  the  image  of  the 
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church  as  a  mystical  communion,  with  intimacy  expressed  both  ver- 
tically with  God  and  horizontally  with  fellow  believers.  Anyone  en- 
gaged in  military  conflict  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  serving  together 
in  dangerous  situations,  where  one's  well  being  and  even  life  may  de- 
pend upon  one's  comrades  and  one's  commanders,  fosters  a  sense  of 
intimacy  and  trust  that  is  difficult  to  match  in  any  other  situation.  A 
good  military  commander  is  expected  to  provide  guidance,  sacrificial 
leadership,  inspiration,  and  to  always  use  his  or  her  authority  and 
power  to  advance  the  overall  goals  of  the  unit  and  to  assure  the  well 
being  of  those  under  their  command.  In  return,  the  soldiers  under  the 
leader's  command  are  to  respond  obediently  to  the  commander's 
orders,  to  remain  loyal,  and  to  perform  sacrificially  and  diligently  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  defined  goals.  In  the  process  of  carrying  out 
these  functions,  an  inexplicable  sense  of  intimacy  and  closeness 
develops  among  all  concerned;  and  for  the  commander  who  has  ac- 
tually laid  down  his  life  for  his  troops,  the  sense  of  love  and  devotion 
is  even  greater.  Certainly  this  describes  the  communion,  within  the 
limitations  of  metaphor,  of  the  church  body  and  its  relationship  with 
Christ  and  with  each  other. 

Finally,  the  institutional  functions  of  the  militant  model  have  inten- 
tionally been  left  until  the  end,  primarily  because  these  functions  have 
traditionally  been  most  often  associated  with  this  model  and  have  fre- 
quently caused  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  within  the  church.  It 
seems  that  the  greatest  danger  in  the  militant  model,  particularly  when 
performing  institutional  functions,  is  that  the  hierarchy  of  power  may 
become  centered  in  a  few  individuals  who  then,  because  of  their  own 
sinful  nature,  may  begin  to  use  the  church  for  their  own  personal  gain. 
This  might  occur  with  regard  to  material  wealth  or  at  times  personal 
power,  each  occurring  "in  the  name  of  God.  "  However,  this  does  not 
negate  the  value  of  the  model,  but  rather  it  should  serve  to  re-emphasize 
the  need  for  spiritual  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  church  in 
evaluating  its  spiritual  leaders.  As  Jesus  so  aptly  warned,  "Watch  out 
for  false  prophets.  They  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inward- 
ly they  are  ferocious  wolves.  By  their  fruit  you  will  recognize  them" 
(Matt.  7.15-16).  A  second  danger  is  that  part  of  the  church  may  see 
itself  as  able  to  remain  relatively  uninvolved,  as  long  as  it  is  willing 
to  pay  its  "mercenaries  "  to  fight  for  them.  H.  Weber  warns  of  this, 
as  he  states,  "Instead  of  being  the  militia  Christi  on  the  march,  the 
church  thus  became  a  bulwark  for  half-committed  civilians  with  a  staff 
of  professional  officers  and  some  troops  of  mercenaries.  "'^"  This 
represents  a  perversion  of  what  a  true  militant  body,  including  the 
church,  is  to  be. 
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Practical  Implications 

Being  a  soldier  requires  that  one  know  and  understand  his  or  her 
enemy.  Certainly  the  church  would  need  to  educate  itself  regarding 
the  struggle  it  is  in  and  the  adversary  with  whom  it  is  contending.  The 
position  of  seeing  this  struggle  as  entirely  symbolic  and  mythological 
must  cease  if  the  church  is  to  have  any  significant  impact.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  an  army  who  believes  that  it  will  never  be  involved  in 
anything  more  than  "war  games"  for  training  purposes,  but  it  is  quite 
another  when  one  realizes  that  the  struggle  is  real  and  represents  life 
and  death.  The  militant  church,  more  than  any  other  model,  should 
realize  that  this  attack  upon  the  church  is  real. 

The  task  of  the  militant  church  is  now  to  stand  firm  as  God's  col- 
ony in  the  world  and  from  the  base  of  this  colony  to  go  on  that 
apostolic  mission  of  peace  .  .  .  The  mere  presence  of  the  church 
in  the  world  is  a  strong  attack  on  the  still  remaining  power  and 
authority  of  devilish  forces.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
church  comes  immediately  under  attack.^'' 

The  greatest  implication  in  viewing  the  church  as  a  militant  body 
is  that  it  demands  a  renewed  commitment  on  the  part  of  every  believer 
with  regard  to  her  Christian  life.  It  requires  sacrificial  devotion  to  one's 
commander  and  to  one's  task,  in  this  case  the  commander  being  Christ 
and  the  task  being  to  advance  His  kingdom  in  the  world  against  the 
resistance  of  Satan.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  when  he  says,  "Endure  hard- 
ship with  us  like  a  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus  No  one  serving  as  a 
soldier  gets  involved  in  civilian  affairs  —  he  wants  to  please  his  com- 
manding officer"  (2  Tim.  2.3-4).  Such  must  be  the  focus  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  of  the  militant  model  is  that  it  should 
motivate  the  individual  believer  to  a  life  of  greater  discipline  and 
sacrifice,  but  also  of  joy.  Within  the  churches,  there  would  need  to 
be  a  greater  em'phasis  on  the  spiritual  disciplines  to  help  develop  that 
singleness  of  focus  that  is  needed  to  be  a  good  soldier;  and,  specifical- 
ly, there  would  need  to  be  a  reawakening  of  the  need  for  prayer, 
through  which  the  Christian  soldier  is  able  to  draw  his  or  her  power. 


Conclusion 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been  proposed  as  to  why  the  model 
of  the  church  as  a  militant  body  might  best  symbolize  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  the  church  within  the  world.  But  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
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the  strongest  argument  for  accepting  this  model  of  the  church  is 
because  none  of  the  other  models  are  able  to  adequately  address  the 
degree  of  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  as  the  church  strives  to 
carry  out  the  "great  commission"  given  by  Christ.  L.  Lea  describes  the 
problem  and  the  challenge,  as  he  states 

A  war  is  going  on  for  our  nation  today.  A  war  is  being  fought 
for  our  metropolitan  areas,  our  great  cities  across  this  land. 
There's  a  war  raging  for  our  churches,  for  our  families,  and  for 
each  of  us  personally. 

It's  a  war  in  the  spirit  realm,  and  this  is  the  challenge  you  face: 
The  devil  has  sent  messengers,  strong  principalities  and  powers, 
to  stand  against  you  and  to  keep  you  from  being  and  doing  all 
that  God  has  called  you  to  be  and  do.  So  what  will  you  do  about 
it?"' 

That  remains  the  question  after  examining  the  issues:  What  will  the 
church  body  do  about  it?  It  can  continue  on,  building  bigger  and  bet- 
ter churches  in  which  its  members  can  huddle  together,  struggling  to 
get  by  while  living  in  a  difficult  world  and  feeling  thankful  that  some- 
day heaven  will  be  better.  Or  the  church  can  decide  to  fulfill  Christ's 
commission  to  defend  and  serve  his  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  hazards 
and  the  opposition.  Perhaps  it  might  be  helpful  to  have  some  marching 
songs  to  sing  along  the  way  .  .  .  "Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  marching 
as  to  war,  with  the  cross  of  Jesus  going  on  before!  Christ,  the  royal 
Master,  leads  against  the  foe;  forward  into  battle,  see  His  banner  go! 
Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  marching  as  to  war,  with  the  cross  of  Jesus 
going  on  before." 
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the  "new  age"  movement  in  the  light  of 
Traditional  Christian  Theology* 


By  Bishop  Chrysostomos ' 


In  the  last  several  years,  an  eclectic  "religious"  movement  has  swept 
the  Americas  and  Western  Europe,  drawing  especially  the  young  and 
affluent  by  its  promises  of  "inner  peace"  and  its  claims  to  represent 
the  "trends  of  the  twenty-first  century."  Under  the  "New  Age"  ban- 
ner, a  number  of  different  leaders  and  teachers  have  often  lured  away 
even  traditional  Christian  believers  by  their  philosophies  of  self- 
improvement  and  an  array  of  humanistic,  Utopian  promises  for  a  bet- 
ter world.  Of  late,  with  the  demise  of  communism,  these  groups  have 
gained  momentum  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  visions  of  prosperity  and 
individual  happiness  immediately  appeal  to  individuals  beset  by  the 
uncertainties  and  fears  that  arise  in  societies  in  transition.  And  there, 
too,  the  "New  Agers"  have  peddled  their  philosophical  wares  alongside 
the  traditional  Christian  missionaries  —  both  native  Orthodox  and 
Christians  from  the  West  —  who  have  been  seeking  to  return  Eastern 
Europe  to  its  pre-communist  Christian  roots.  In  the  face  of  these  ac- 
tivities, it  behooves  us  to  look  at  the  "New  Age"  movement  in  a  general 
way,  to  understand  its  theological  and  psychological  assumptions,  and 
to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  threat  which  it  poses  to  traditional 
Christian  teaching,  both  here  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  not  be  careless  in  speaking  of  the  "New  Age"  movement 
as  though  it  were  a  single  thing  and  an  easily  identifiable  social  move- 
ment. There  are  many  groups  which  identify  themselves  as  "New  Age" 
groups,  when  they  are  not.  "Channeling,"  for  example,  is  often  called 
a  "New  Age"  religious  practice.  In  fact,  its  efforts  to  summon  up 
spiritual  guidance  from  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  simply  a  rebirth  of 
the  old  psychic  movements  and  their  "mediums"  and  seances,  which 
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first  gained  popularity  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  "Channelers"  do  not  specifically  seek,  in  their  quasi-religious 
experiences,  the  Utopian  vision  of  a  single  world  religion  based  on 
humanistic  precepts  that,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  basic  characteristic  of 
the  "New  Age"  religions.  Rather,  they  play  on  the  psychological 
weaknesses  of  the  bereaved  and  of  those  who  wish  to  escape  the  limita- 
tions of  human  knowledge  and  to  usurp  the  timeless  knowledge  of 
God  —  who  wish  to  know  th  future  to  find  firmness  in  the  present. 
Along  with  "Channeling,"  the  other  purely  "psychic"  arts  (astrology, 
soothsaying,  etc.)  should  not  be  confused  with  the  "New  Age"  move- 
ment, despite  their  claims  to  that  title. 

The  "New  Age"  movement  is  also  not  "new."  It  has  received 
tremendous  attention  in  the  press  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  in  the 
last  few  years,  since  many  of  the  taboos  against  attacking  traditional 
religious  beliefs  and  institutions  in  the  popular  media  have  begun  to 
disappear  in  an  increasingly  secular  world.  Thus  not  only  is  the  unor- 
thodox spirituality  of  the  "New  Age"  religions  given  a  positive  treat- 
ment in  the  media,  but  their  humanistic  challenge  to  the  religious 
establishment  —  and  especially  the  other-worldly  emphasis  of  more 
traditional  Christianity  —  has  served  to  reinforce  the  secularism  which, 
as  I  have  noted,  underlies  much  of  the  contemporary  spirit.  In  reality, 
the  "New  Age"  movement  is  as  old  as  Plato,  who  envisioned  an  ideal 
Utopia  of  philosopher-kings  ruling  over  their  moral  and  intellectual 
lessers  with  a  wisdom  spiced  by  many  of  the  elements  of  modern 
humanism.  It  is  as  old  as  nineteenth-century  Mormonism,  which  en- 
dows even  the  afterlife  with  the  ideal  qualities  of  a  here-and-now, 
worldly  Utopia.  And  it  is  as  relatively  old  as  the  "Age  of  Aquarius," 
which  beckoned  the  revolutionaries  of  the  1960s  to  a  new  society, 
free  from  the  "hang-ups"  and  prejudices  of  the  past.  The  "New  Age" 
movement  is  an  old  idea  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
and  in  almost  every  civilized  society.  Contemporary  journalism  has 
made  of  an  old  spiritual  enslavement  the  "new"  cult  of  a  new  age  of 
"free  thinkers."  And  thus  it  has  failed  to  put  this  movement  in  proper 
perspective. 

What  precisely,  then,  is  the  "New  Age"  movement?  First,  as  I  have 
asserted,  it  is  Utopian  in  nature.  It  focuses  all  of  the  aspirations  of  tradi- 
tional religions  —  human  restoration,  salvation,  and  the  attainment 
of  immortality  —  on  man  and  on  the  physical  world.  If  humans  desire 
salvation  or  immortality,  according  to  the  "New  Age"  religions,  they 
must  seek  after  it  within  themselves  and  in  the  present  world.  God, 
who  is  supreme  and  without  limitation,  is  made  manifest  in  all  things 
and  shares  His  essence  with  man.  Each  individual  has  a  "higher  self" 
or  a  "spiritual  identity"  which  participates  in  God's  essence,  as  does 
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the  physical  world  itself.  Mankind  and  the  physical  world  are  evolv- 
ing toward  an  age  when  the  universe  will  be  totally  "spiritualized" 
(hence,  the  "New  Age").  This  Utopian  age  is  realized  without  the 
necessity  of  atonement,  since  man,  being  God,  is  not  sinful.  Being 
without  sin,  repentance  and  atonement  play  no  role  in  his  eventual 
"spiritualization."  The  new  age  of  the  Utopian  world  is  simply  the 
culmination  of  an  evolutionary  process  by  which  man,  taking  on  im- 
mortality (at  times  through  a  process  of  reincarnation),  becomes  one 
with  God  and  the  physical  world  takes  on  a  spiritual  nature. 

Second,  the  "New  Age"  movement  is  eclectic  and  syncretic  in  nature. 
Since,  in  the  view  of  "New  Age"  thinkers,  all  of  the  universe  naturally 
participates  in  the  essence  of  God  and  is  evolving  toward  a  new  age 
of  spiritualization,  it  follows  that  all  religious  philosophies  have,  at  their 
core,  a  "higher  identity"  towards  which  they  naturally  evolve  as  they 
leave  aside  their  distinctive  doctrines  and  dogmas.  Universal  truth,  in 
essence,  resides  in  the  eventual  union  of  all  dogmas.  It  is  the  product 
of  incorporating  all  religious  teachings  into  one  system,  retaining  all 
that  is  common  to  that  system,  and  discarding  all  that  is  foreign  to  it. 

Third,  the  "New  Age"  religions  inevitably  offer  their  followers  a 
human  guide  in  the  spiritual  life.  A  "guru"  or  "master"  who  represents 
the  highest  spiritual  goals  of  mankind  almost  always  surfaces  in  these 
religions,  embodying  in  his  person,  behaviors,  and  beliefs  all  that  the 
spiritual  aspirant  seeks.  In  this  sense,  the  "New  Age"  religions  zrcpar 
excellence  humanistic,  since  the  traits  of  divinity  and  spiritual  perfec- 
tion are  made  manifest,  not  through  a  Divine  Being  who  fills  the 
believer  with  His  Grace,  but  through  a  human  being  who  takes  on  the 
fullness  of  the  traits  of  divinity  —  who  manifests  the  essence  of  divinity. 

It  should  strike  us  that  the  "New  Age"  religions  are  primitive. 
Philosophically,  they  skirt  the  very  issues  which  have  been  at  the  heart 
of  the  development  of  Christian  theology.  "New  Age"  philosophy 
engenders  the  following  important  and  difficult  questions,  which  com- 
promise its  internal  consistency.  If  man  manifests  the  essence  of  God, 
how  does  God,  then,  still  maintain  an  essence?  And  if  God  has  no 
essence  separate  from  man,  how  can  He  be  said  to  exist  as  a  distinct 
entity?  If,  then,  there  is  no  God  who  exists  independently  in  essence 
from  man,  by  what  power  and  with  what  intelligible  guidance  was  the 
evolutionary  process  of  the  "spiritualization"  of  man  and  the  world 
put  into  effect?  How  could  a  God  who  is  evolving  determine  the  goal, 
scope,  and  purpose  of  that  evolution?  How  could  an  incomplete  God 
—  and  the  "New  Age"  God  is  incomplete,  since  man,  who  fully 
manifests  God  according  to  "New  Age"  thinking,  is  incomplete  —  rise 
above  his  own  limitations?  And  if  He  cannot,  how  can  He  be  God,  if 
God  is  that  which  is  supreme  and  unlimited? 
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Indeed,  a  number  of  classical  philosophical  and  theological  dilemmas, 
much  like  those  faced  by  the  pre-Christian  ancients  and  resolved  in 
traditional  Christian  thinking,  remain  unresolved  in  the  "New  Age" 
religions.  One  can  say,  in  essence,  that  they  represent  the  very 
philosophical  enigmas  which,  until  the  advent  of  Christianity,  failed 
to  reveal  a  universal,  consistent,  and  logical  statement  about  the  truth, 
but  nonetheless  set  forth  their  inadequate,  human-oriented,  Utopian 
views  of  man  and  the  universe  as  a  sure  version  of  truth.  It  is  in  this 
expansive  way  that  traditional  Christian  believers  must  see  these 
religions:  they  are  one  with  all  of  those  philosophical  and  religious 
systems  which,  in  rejecting  the  truth  of  Christianity,  serve  the  end  of 
establishing  on  earth  a  single  belief  system  drawn  from  every  religion 
and  concentrated  on  God  in  human  manifestation. 

Clearly,  therefore,  Christianity,  in  its  true  expression,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  tenets  of  "New  Age"  religions  and  rests  on  a  compet- 
ing theological  response  to  the  philosophical  dilemmas  and  inconsisten- 
cies which  compromise  these  religions.  In  the  first  place,  Scripture  and 
the  Church  Fathers  teach  us  that  God,  in  His  essence,  is  unknowable 
to  and  separate  from  man.  Though  man  may  participate  in  the  energies 
of  God,  the  divinization  or  salvation  of  man  by  intimate  fellowship 
with  God  —  (theopoiesis)  in  the  language  of  the  early  Cireek  Fathers 
—  forever  preserves  the  distinction  between  (iod  the  Creator  and  His 
creation.  Thus  man,  in  being  transformed  and  saved  by  Ciod's  (irace 
through  intimate  participation  in  the  "Divine  nature"  (II  Peter  1:4), 
remains  yet  man,  while  God,  allowing  man  to  participate  in  His  Divini- 
ty, remains  nonetheless  God.  More  importantly,  Christianity  teaches 
that  the  human  being,  as  he  exists  in  time  and  space,  is  fallen  and  in 
need  of  restoration.  Since  God  is  above  His  creatures  and  truly 
unlimited  and  supreme.  He  alone  can  restore  mankind.  Remaining  God 
and  yet  becoming  man,  He  condescended  to  give  human  flesh  the 
potential  to  participate  in  the  salvific  energies  of  His  Divinity.  Remain- 
ing God  above  and  manifesting  Himself  as  the  Theanthropos  (God-Man) 
Jesus  Christ  here  below,  the  Christian  God  both  directs  and  participates 
in  human  history.  Hence,  the  reality  of  God,  the  fallen  nature  of  man, 
the  human  potential  for  restoration,  and  human  divinization  are 
preserved  in  a  logical  and  consistent  cosmology  in  traditional  Chris- 
tian teaching. 

Clarus  Backes,  in  a  short  article  written  for  the  Denver  Post  (May 
3,  1987;  "New  Age  Religion,"  pp.  10-14)  and  reprinted  in  the  Social 
Resources  Series  (Vol.  3,  article  no.  28;  n.p),  puts  forth  some  arguments 
that  very  much  challenge  the  contrast  between  the  "New  Age"  move- 
ment and  Christianity  as  I  have  presented  it  here.  He  notes  that  the 
movement  is  not  fundamentally  at  odds  with  Christianity  and  that  it 
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should  not,  specifically,  be  associated  —  as  some  have  done  —  with 
the  manifestation  of  Antichrist.  He  further  argues  that  it  is  not  a  form 
of  devil  worship,  since  "New  Age"  religions  do  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  devil,  and  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  secular  humanism.  I 
believe  that  by  addressing  Backes'  assertions  from  the  standpoint  of 
traditional  Christianity,  we  can  not  only  come  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  "New  Age"  movement  as  I  believe  I  have  correctly  portrayed 
it,  but  to  some  understanding  of  the  possible  impact  of  the  "New  Age" 
movement  on  Christianity  itself. 

Backes  claims  that  "New  Agers"  have  no  qualms  about  Christianity 
and  that  they  often  "include  readings  from  the  New  Testament  in  their 
services,  and  revere  Christ  as  .  .  .  the  greatest  wayshower  and  spiritual- 
ly illuminated  one  in  history.'  .  .  .  They  just  don't  believe  that  Christ 
differed  in  his  basic  nature  from  any  other  human  beings.  "  We  might 
first  respond  to  Mr.  Backes  by  pointing  out  that,  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  read  in  many  "New  Age  "  groups,  so  is  the  Tibetan  Book  of 
the  Dead,  the  Koran,  and  a  multitude  of  other  religious  books,  all  as 
though  they  were  of  equal  value.  Certainly  as  Christians,  we  cannot 
attribute  to  non-Christian  writings  the  value  of  Scripture.  Nor  do  we 
combine  readings  from  Scripture  with  non-Christian  religious  readings. 
More  to  the  point,  though,  is  the  fact  that  Christians  believe  that  Scrip- 
ture is  an  inspired  account  of  the  whole  economy  of  salvation,  reaching 
full  expression,  as  that  account  does,  in  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  —  God  made  man  —  and  in  His  establishment  of  the 
Church.  Thus,  one  who  attributes  mere  "spiritual  illumination"  to 
Christ,  and  thus  downplays  his  Divinity,  is  simply  un-Christian. 

With  regard  to  Antichrist,  Western  scholars  especially  suffer  from 
a  certain  philological  myopia.  In  English  and  in  most  modern  Western 
European  languages,  a  very  limited  and  narrow  definition  of  the  Greek 
word  anti,  or  "instead  of,"  holds  forth.  It  is  usually  misunderstood 
to  mean  "against."  Astonishingly  enough,  then,  even  some  fairly  ac- 
complished theologians  make  the  rather  naive  error  of  associating  An- 
tichrist with  that  which  is  "opposed  "  to  Christ.  Thus,  Mr.  Backes'  no- 
tion that,  if  the  "New  Agers"  are  not  "opposed"  to  Christ  ("anti"- 
Christ),  they  must  of  necessity  have  no  association  with  Antichrist.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  more  accurate  philologic  treatment  of  the 
word  anti,  however,  lead  us  to  quite  another  conclusion.  The  spirit 
of  Antichrist  is  all  that  which  usurps  the  dominion  Christ,  which  stands 
in  his  "stead"  ("««^/ "-Christ  —  "instead  of"  or  "in  the  place  of" 
Christ).  For  what  other  reason,  indeed,  do  we  fear  the  Antichrist  as 
a  deceiver,  as  one  who  claims  the  power  and  dominion  of  Christ?  What 
is  inimical  to  Christ  is  not  only  or  primarily  what  opposes  him,  but 
that  which  falsely  presents  itself  as  the  universal  truth  which  Christ 
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alone  is.  Thus,  claims  by  the  "New  Agers"  that  they  are  God  made 
manifest  on  earth,  that  they  have  no  need  for  Christ,  and  that  they 
are  without  sin  —  are  not  such  claims  truly  those  of  Antichrist? 

Moreover,  Antichrist  as  a  person  will,  according  to  Scripture  and 
Holy  Tradition,  come  as  a  human  leader,  establishing  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  He  will  mislead  even  the  elect  by  taking  their  hope  and  faith 
away  from  the  spiritual  realm,  from  the  coming  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  focusing  it  on  the  earth  and  on  the  fallen  world  around  us.  In- 
deed, he  will  claim  to  be  Christ.  His  goal  will  be  to  proclaim  a  single 
world  religion  and  persecute  all  those  whose  beliefs  are  distinct  and 
different  —  namely,  the  true  Christians.  The  Utopian,  eclectic  "New 
Age"  religions,  with  their  frequent  emphasis  on  a  human  spiritual 
model,  certainly  then,  if  they  are  not  the  future  religion  of  Antichrist 
himself,  at  least  serve  to  pave  the  way  for  that  religion. 

"New  Agers,"  because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  devil,  are  not  devil 
worshippers,  Backes  maintains.  From  the  traditional  Christian  stand- 
point, if  one  worships  anything  but  Christ,  is  he  not  worshipping  the 
devil?  Is  our  Christianity  not  drenched  with  the  blood  of  Martyrs  who 
refused  to  offer  incense  to  the  pagan  gods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who 
would  not  confess  the  prophet  of  Islam,  and  who  would  not  give  their 
obedience,  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  godless  Utopianism  of  com- 
munism? Did  these  Martyrs  shed  their  blood  because  they  refused  to 
worship  innocent  gods?  No,  they  chose  between  the  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  True  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  devil,  who  is  the  source 
of  all  that  claims  to  be  equal  to  Christ  or  which  usurps  His  Divinity. 
One  need  not  worship  the  devil  as  such  to  be  demonic.  All  that  deviates 
from  the  Divine  Will,  which  is  fully  contained  in  Christ,  is  demonic. 
And  anything  that  we  worship,  aside  from  the  Christian  God,  is  the 
devil.  One  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  this  devil-worship  while  engaged 
in  it,  but  such  worship  is  nonetheless  just  that:  the  worship  of  the  an- 
tithesis of  God,  the  devil.  And  if  the  devil  is  pride,  then  what  greater 
devil  is  there  than  the  one  that  the  "New  Agers"  worship:  man  as  the 
"essence  of  God!" 

Finally,  Backes  argues  that  "New  Agers"  are  not  humanistic  and 
secular  in  spirit,  since  they  believe  in  God.  His  argument  is  maintained 
only  by  tautology.  Since  the  "New  Age"  religions  believe  that  man 
is  God  and  that  the  earth  is  evolving  into  the  spiritual  plane,  one  can, 
of  course,  argue  that  the  "New  Agers"  are  neither  humanistic  nor 
secular,  since  the  human  and  mundane  are  divine  in  their  eyes. 
However,  can  it  not  also  be  argued  that  such  a  formula,  equating  the 
divine  and  the  mundane,  reduces  the  spiritual  to  something  worldly, 
rather  than  elevating  the  worldly  to  something  spiritual?  Thus,  one 
may  contend,  for  example,  that  Mormons  are  not  humanists,  since  they. 
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like  many  "New  Agers,  "  believe  in  an  afterlife.  But  what  is  that  Mor- 
mon afterlife?  It  is  a  vision  of  this  earth  (marriage,  private  ownership, 
male  domination,  etc.)  imposed  on  the  spiritual  realm,  much  like  the 
"worldly"  Paradise  of  Islam;  it  is  an  afterlife  reduced  to  life  as  we  know 
it  here  and  now.  The  "New  Age"  religions  share  with  all  other 
humanistic  religions,  not  a  rejection  of  God,  but  the  creation  of  God 
in  man's  image  and  the  establishment  of  a  "spiritual"  realm  on  the 
foundations  of  a  temporal  world.  This  is  a  creation  precisely  of  a 
humanistic  and  secular  "spirituality." 

The  Christian  view  of  the  fallen  world  and  of  the  spiritual  life,  again, 
is  undoubtedly  wholly  at  odds  with  that  of  the  "New  Age"  movement, 
when  one  examines  the  matter  with  care.  Why,  then,  should  we  Chris- 
tians even  concern  ourselves  with  this  movement?  Let  me  answer  this 
query  by  recalling  the  frightening  and  horrible  massacre  at  Jonestown 
in  Guyana  some  years  ago.  The  Reverend  Jim  Jones  shocked  the  world 
when  he  led  many  of  his  followers  to  their  deaths  in  the  Utopian  camp 
which  he  had  established  in  the  jungles  of  South  America.  A  Protes- 
tant pastor  turned  guru,  promising  his  people  a  heavenly  life  here  on 
earth  under  the  guidance  of  his  divine  person,  Jones  represents, 
perhaps,  the  less  savory  side  of  the  "New  Age  Movement."  To  the  tradi- 
tional Christian,  he  should  enbody  the  unthinkable.  For  along  with 
the  others  who  died  at  Jonestown  were  many  believers  reared  and 
formed  in  conservative,  traditional  households.  InJones-turned-"guru" 
we  have  an  image  of  what  Christianity  can  be  under  the  influence  of 
"New  Age"  ideology  and  what  it  can  do  to  Christian  leaders  and 
followers  alike. 

The  "New  Age"  movement  is  of  importance  to  us  for  another  reason. 
Many  of  the  young  people  who  have  left  mainstream  Christian 
denominations  have  done  so  because  they  claim  to  find  no  spiritual 
content  in  the  watered-down,  bland  churches  in  which  they  were 
reared.  The  human  desire  to  reach  up  to  God,  to  be  transformed  by 
His  Grace,  and  to  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  man  and  the 
world  —  this  desire  is  universal.  When  Christianity  is  compromised 
and  reduced  to  a  social  religion,  rather  than  a  path  to  human  transfor- 
mation through  Christ's  Grace,  it  fails  to  fill  this  universal  desire.  Thus, 
its  adherents  are  attracted  to  the  ostensibly  deeper  teachings  of  the 
"New  Age"  cults.  This  is  not  because  Christianity  lacks  a  profound 
mystical  tradition  or  an  exalted  theological  witness,  but  because  many 
of  our  Churches  have  succumbed  to  a  Sunday  religion  of  platitudes 
and  empty  formalism.  The  members  of  these  Churches,  unfed  by  their 
pastors,  removed  from  the  Church's  refreshing  fields,  and  hungry  for 
true  food,  wander  into  the  woods  and  are  devoured  by  wolves.  The 
"New  Age"  movement,  then,  challenges  us  to  find  the  deeper  roots 
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of  our  Christian  heritage,  to  express  that  heritage  with  commitment 
and  involvement,  and  to  reify  in  our  lives  those  Christian  truths  which 
actually  render  "New  Age"  thought  superficial  and  our  traditional  faith 
triumphant. 

Our  traditional  Christian  faith,  in  conclusion,  is  incompatible  with 
the  precepts  of  the  "New  Age"  movement.  "New  Agers"  deny,  in  fact, 
the  basic  assumptions  of  Christian  spirituality  and  its  vision  of  the 
transformation  and  restoration  of  the  human  person.  The  "New  Age" 
movement  is  a  threat  to  traditional  Christianity,  must  be  faced  with 
a  resolute  commitment  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  heritage,  and  must 
be  resisted  with  ever-increasing  fidelity  to  Christian  belief  that  speaks 
both  in  words  and  in  action.  In  that  way,  the  threat  of  the  "New 
Age"  may  be  transformed  into  a  positive  challenge  to  live  anew  our 
Christian  faith. 
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After-Modern  Wesleyan  Spirituality: 
Toward  a  Neo- Wesleyan  Critique  of  Criticism 

By  Thomas  C.  Oden* 

In  choosing  the  odd  phrase  "after-modern  Wesleyan  spirituality," 
I  intend  by  spirituality  to  point  to  the  disciplined  approach  to  life  in 
the  Spirit  as  formed  under  the  guidance  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
By  after-modern,  I  mean  the  course  of  actual  history  following  the 
death  of  modernity.  By  modernity  I  mean  the  period,  the  ideology, 
and  the  malaise  of  the  time  from  1789  to  1989,  from  the  Bastille  to 
the  Berlin  Wall. 

By  Wesleyan  I  embrace  all  those  who  even  today  deliberately  re- 
main under  the  intentioanl  discipline  of  Wesley's  connection  of 
spiritual  formation,  freely  subject  to  his  teaching,  admonition,  and 
guidance.  Does  this  eliminate  the  millions  of  Methodist  laity  and  clergy 
who  suffer  almost  total  amnesia  concerning  Wesley  except  for  a  roman- 
ticized, triumphalist  version  of  Aldersgate?  Not  altogether,  since  even 
they  continue  to  sing  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleyan  revival,  share  in  its 
liturgy,  and  reappropriate  certain  lively  fragments  of  Wesleyan  spiritual 
formation. 

In  postmodern  Wesleyan  consciousness  we  take  for  granted  all 
available  methods  of  modern  inquiry.  The  postmodern  return  to 
classical  Christianity  is  not  a  simplistic,  nostalgic  return  to  premodern 
methods  as  if  modernity  never  happened.  Rather  it  is  a  rigorous, 
painstaking  rebuilding  from  the  ashes  of  modernity  using  treasures  old 
and  new  for  moral  and  spiritual  reconstruction. 

What  makes  this  Wesleyan  consciousness  ''post''  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  no  longer  intimidated  by  the  absolute  relativism  of  mod  rot.  Post 
modern  Wesleyan  spirituality  has  doubly  paid  its  dues  to  modernity, 
and  now  is  searching  for  forgotten  wisdoms  long  ruled  out  by  the  nar- 
rowly fixated  dogmas  of  modernity. 

There  is  in  postmodern  Wesleyan  consciousness  a  growing  critique 
of  criticism,  a  pervasive  discontent  with  underlying  aspects  of  failed 
enlightenment  methods,  especially  with  their  moral  wreckage  and 
cultural  impoverishment.  Included  in  this  critique  of  criticism  is  a  grow- 
ing recognition  that  many  survivable  ideas  once  assumed  to  be  modern 
are  actually  premodern  in  origin,  or  grounded  in  ancient  wisdoms. 

*Dr.  Oden,  Henry  Anson  Butte  Professor  of  Theology  and  Ethics  at  Drew 
University,  presented  this  as  the  keynote  attress  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
Society  annual  meeting  held  at  A  TS  in  November,  1992.  Although  somewhat 
edited,  it  still  m,aintains  its  original  oral  character. 
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The  eighteenth  century  evangelical  revivals  were  in  a  superficial 
sense  quintessentially  modern  as  a  critique  of  Protestant  scholasticism, 
yet  coming  in  a  deeper  sense  in  the  unique  form  of  a  reappropriation 
of  classic  Christian  wisdom,  the  plain  "old  religion  .  .  .  true  primitive 
Christianity"  ["A  Letter  to  a  Roman  Catholic,"  15  in  A.  Outler,  ed., 
John  Wesley  (New  York:  Oxford,  1964),  498]. 

Wherever  modern  criticism's  premodern  antecedents  have  been  even 
faintly  recognized  or  covertly  utilized  in  the  mod-fixated  university, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  systematically  to  avoid  or  ignore  their 
premodern  roots,  in  accord  with  the  ideology  and  settled  habits  of 
modern  chauvinism.  The  dynamics  of  repression  and  intentional 
behavior  modification  in  Wesley's  pastoral  care  have  never  been  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  subject  for  Psych.  101 .  Nor  have  the  contributions 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  intensive  group  experience  in 
Wesleyan  societies  ever  been  appraised  as  a  fit  topic  in  Soc.  101 .  Part 
of  the  critique  of  modern  criticism  is  simply  pointing  out  the  historic 
roots  of  methods  falsely  presumed  to  have  been  invented  since 
Rousseau,  Feuerbach,  Nietzsche,  and  Freud. 

Some  erroneously  think  of  criticism  as  if  it  were  stricty  a  modern 
phenomenon,  with  no  premodern  antecedents.  This  is  the  premise 
being  challenged  by  the  postmodern  phenomenon,  with  no  premodern 
antecedents.  This  is  the  premise  being  challenged  by  the  postmodern 
neoclassical  critique  of  criticism,  which  is  not  without  its  Wesleyan 
advocates,  among  whom  are  (to  cite  an  incomplete  list):  Hauerwas, 
Deschner,  Borgen,  Willimon,  Wainwright,  Maddox,  Gunter,  Snyder, 
Campbell,  Thorsen,  Dayton,  Wood,  Wynkoop,  Runyan,  Shelton, 
Meeks,  Bassett,  Collins,  Kenlaw,  Rowe,  Abraham,  McCormick,  and  the 
students  of  Outler  among  them.  This  mdange  has  varied  characters 
of  different  sorts  and  warts,  but  what  they  have  in  common  is  that 
all  have  survived  the  death  of  modernity  ever  more  deeply  committed 
to  the  renewal  of  time-tested  Wesleyan  spiritual  discipline. 

The  turning  point  we  celebrate  today  is:  Wesleyan  piety  has  in  fact 
outlived  the  dissolution  of  modernity.  Even  if  the  general  condition 
of  popular  congregational  health  is  uncertain,  there  is  an  emerging 
resolve  in  the  scattered  worldwide  Wesleyan  family  to  renew  the 
familiar,  classic  evangelical  spiritual  disciplines:  scripture  reading, 
prayer,  mutual  care  of  souls,  intensive  primary  group  accountability, 
and  seeking  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness,  regardless  of  how  the  en- 
vironing world  interprets  it.  Having  been  disillusioned  by  the  illusions 
of  modernity,  Wesleyans  are  now  engaged  in  a  low-keyed,  quiet  deter- 
mination unpretentiously  to  return  to  the  spiritual  disciplines  that  have 
shaped  our  distinctive  connection. 
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This  emergent  consciousness  remains  small  in  scale  and  modest  in 
influence,  and  is  still  being  chiefly  advocated  "by  young,  unknown, 
inconsiderable  men"  [Sermon  #4,  "Scriptural  Christianity,"  iv.  11  in 
A.  C.  Outler,  ed..  The  Works  of  John  Wesley  1  (Nashville:  Abingdon, 
1984),  179]  and  women,  as  it  was  in  Wesley's  day.  It  should  not  be 
exaggerated  as  if  it  were  already  a  world-historical  spectacle.  But  it 
nonetheless  is  an  event:  the  reappearance  of  earnest  Wesleyan 
spirituality  amid  the  post-modern  world. 

What  follows  is  another  round  of  inquiry  into  post-modern  classical 
Christian  consciousness,  a  theme  1  have  previously  approached  in  After 
Modernity  .  .  .  What?:  Agenda  for  Theology  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
van,  1990)  and  Two  Worlds:  Notes  on  the  Death  of  Modernity  in 
America  &  Russia  (Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity,  1992),  yet  applied 
now  to  the  gradual  reemergence  of  Wesleyan  spirituality  as  a  viable 
mode  of  recovery  of  classic  consensual  Christianity. 

With  a  different  audience  it  would  be  possible  and  perhaps  edifying 
to  speak  of  the  post-modern  recovery  of  classical  Christianity  through 
the  restoration  of  Anglican  spirituality,  or  the  eastern  orthodox  tradi- 
tion, or  post-Soviet  Russian  Christianity.  But  in  this  Wesleyan  context, 
it  is  fitting  to  focus  primarily  on  the  Wesleyan  form  of  the  postmodern 
rediscovery  of  classic  Christianity.  The  Reformed  and  Lutheran  tradi- 
tions have  already  had  their  day  of  renewal  in  the  five  decades  of 
Reformed  neo-orthodoxy  of  the  period  from  1920-70,  but  those  days 
were  never  celebrated  heartily  by  marginalized  Wesleyans  or  the  heirs 
of  the  holiness  and  sanctificationist  traditions. 


The  Limits  and  Pretenses  of  Modern  Criticism 

Postmodern  spirituality  is  now  unwilling  to  be  uncritically  spoon- 
fed by  faltering  modern  methods.  Part  of  the  delightful  and  intriguing 
game  of  postmodern  neoclassic  consciousness  focuses  upon  puncturing 
the  myth  of  modern  superiority,  the  pretense  of  modern  chauvinism 
that  assumes  the  intrinsic  inferiority  of  all  premodern  wisdoms. 

What  follows  are  in  summary  form  four  potential  harbingers  of  an 
emerging  postmodern  Wesleyan  critique  of  modern  criticism: 

CASE  1:  A  postmodern  Wesleyan  critique  of  sociology  of 
knowledge  is  free  to  ask  how  knowledge  elites  doing  the  hypermodern 
criticism  harbor  persistent  and  often  silent  private  and  elitist  interests 
that  shape  the  outcomes  of  their  supposedly  impartial  critique. 
Postmodern  Wesleyan  spirituality  does  not  blush  or  hesitate  in  boldly 
using  sociology  of  knowledge  as  a  tool  to  investigate  and  disarm 
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ideologically  motivated  advocates  of  particularly  skewed  social  con- 
structions of  reality,  even  as  Wesley  himself  was  a  critic  of  self- 
deception  with  regard  to  egoistic  interests. 

CASE  2:  A  postmodern,  neoclassical  Wesleyan  critique  of 
psychoanalytic  criticism  stands  poised  to  ask  how  pathetically  inef- 
fective psychoanalytic  therapy  is  over  against  spontaneous  remission 
rates,  thereby  applying  an  empiricist-behaviorist  grid  to  the  assessment 
of  psychotherapies,  with  their  cure  rates  not  exceeding  the  spontaneous 
remission  rate,  even  as  Wesley  himself  asked  rigorously  about  the 
behavioral  consequences  of  speculative  theories  and  tendentious 
opinions. 

CASE  3:  The  postmodern  Wesleyan  critique  of  hermeneutical 
criticism  stands  poised  to  speak  of  the  plain  sense  of  scripture,  resisting 
speculative  fashions  of  form  critisicm  that  tyrannize  and  rape  the  test. 
Wesley  himself  was  a  keen  observer  and  critic  of  speculative  historical 
approaches  that  violate  the  text.  The  Wesleyan  hermeneutic  trusts  the 
apostolic  primitive  rememberers  more  than  contemporary  ideologically 
motivated,  advocacy  revisionist  remeberers.  It  does  not  shy  away  from- 
pointing  out  ways  in  which  modern  hermeneutical  analysis  remains 
unconsciously  and  covertly  parasitic  upon  the  heritage  of  rabbinic 
Midrash  and  classic  Christian  exegesis  of  holy  writ. 

CASE  4:  A  postmodern,  neoclassical  Wesleyan  critique  of  literary- 
critical,  form-critical  and  historical-critical  inquiry  stands  poised  to 
ask  how  the  economic  interests,  social  location,  and  covert  value 
assumptions  of  the  hypermodern  critics  impinge  upon  their  pretended 
objective  historical  analysis.  It  leverages  the  sociology  of  knowledge 
as  a  basis  of  the  critique  of  deconstructionist  criticism.  The  role  of 
historical  science  must  now  be  reassessed  precisely  amid  the  collapse 
of  historical  science.  Postmodern,  neoclassic  historical  research  is  as 
interested  in  the  plain  textual  content  analyses  of  Josephus,  Lactan- 
tius,  Eusebius,  Socrates  Scholasticus,  Sozomen,  Augustine,  and 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus  as  in  modern  ideologically  shaped  (Marxist, 
psychoanalytic,  feminist,  or  deconstructionist)  mutations  of  revisionist 
historical  criticism. 

Postmodern  Wesleyan  consciousness  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
methodolgical  fray,  play  devil's  advocate,  and  stand  ready  when 
necessary  to  announce  that  "the  emperor  [in  this  case  the  uncritical 
university  with  its  knowledge  elite]  has  no  clothes."  Modern  academia, 
which  imagined  itself  handsomely  furnished  with  elaborate  intellec- 
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tual  attire,  elegant  theories,  and  intricate  methods  of  research,  is  within 
the  postmodern  environment  feeling  ever  more  exposed,  altogether 
unclad  and  unmasked. 

In  all  these  ways  the  fashionable  modes  of  criticism  are  being  found 
vulnerable  to  a  candid  postmodern  critique  of  modern  forms  of 
criticism.  This  opens  the  way  for  a  deepened  inquiry  into  the  truth 
claims  of  classic  Jewish  and  Christian  texts,  including  those  of  the 
Wesleyan  tradition  of  spiritual  formation.  The  postmodern  ethos  in- 
troduces us  to  a  postcritical  situation,  assuming  proficiency  in  modern 
critical  methods  in  the  determination  to  rectify  their  limitations  and 
hubris. 

Detractors  may  caricature  the  postmodern  recovery  of  Wesleyan 
consciousness  as  if  it  were  precritical.  I  say  postcritical.  In  my  own 
case,  it  is  far  too  late  to  be  precritical  is  one  has  already  spent  most 
of  one's  life  chasing  rabbits  of  a  supposed  criticism  base  on  the  premises 
of  modern  chauvinism  (that  newer  is  always  better,  older  worse).  That 
can  no  longer  be  precritical  which  follows  after  assimilating  two  cen- 
turies of  modern  naturalistic  and  idealistic  criticism.  If  it  is  thought 
precritical  merely  to  take  seriously  sources  of  wisdom  that  emerged 
before  a  modern  period  which  is  deceptively  dubbed  "the  age  of 
criticism,  "  then  in  that  sense  Jews,  Muslims,  and  Christians  join  in  the 
delight  in  being  precritical  —  but  note  how  self-incriminating  that 
premise  is  to  the  integrity  of  modern  criticism,  if  it  supposes  that  one 
is  able  only  to  use  sources  of  one's  own  historical  period. 


Fluff  Posties  and  Tough  Posties: 
Whether  Postmodern  Means  Ultramodern 

Meanwhile,  astute  observers  are  advised  to  strike  post  and  insert 
ultrawhen  the  word  postmodernity  is  used  routinely  by  vant-garde 
academics.  For  them,  "postmodern"  consistently  means  simply  hyper- 
modern,  where  the  value  assumptions  of  modernity  are  nostalgically 
recollected,  and  premodernity  compulsively  disregarded;  meanwhile 
the  emergent  actual  postmodernity  that  is  being  suffered  through  out- 
side the  ivory  tower  is  not  yet  grasped  or  imagined  by  those  in  it. 

Let  us  mark  a  firm  line  between  fluff  and  tough  posties.  ¥  or  fluff 
posties  of  the  hothouse  academic  guild,  postmodernity  is  merely  an 
arguable  hermeneutical  theory  to  be  debated,  constructed,  and 
deconstructed  in  universities,  many  of  them  spawned  by  Wesley's  pro- 
lific American  progeny.  Fluff  postmodernism  in  fact  is  ensconced  in 
certain  literary  and  religion  departments  of  Wesleyan-born  but  now 
recreant  universities  like  Duke,  Wesleyan,  Syracuse,  and  Northwestern. 
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For  tough  posties  of  the  emergent  suffering  post-modern  world, 
postmodernity  is  an  actual  historical  experience  to  be  met,  lived 
through,  negotiated,  and  survived  amid  presently  unfolding  history. 
Among  fluff  guildies,  when  one  says  "postmodern,"  one  thinks 
ultramodern.  Among  tough  posties,  when  you  say  "postmodern,"  you 
mean  plainly  the  real  world  that  has  survived  the  ugly  death  of  modern 
ideologies.  Postmodernity  in  this  hard  sense  is  a  struggle  to  rebuild 
civilization  and  moral  fiber  and  the  way  of  holiness  amid  the  slow, 
painful  dissolution  of  modernity,  whether  in  America  or  Russia,  where 
the  center  is  not  holding. 

For  fluff  posties,  postmodern  is  a  linguistic  oxymoron.  For  hard, 
realistic  postmoderns,  postmodernity  is  a  palpable  historical  reality. 
An  oxymoron  is  a  sharp-dull  saying  which,  by  looking  smart,  says 
something  dimwitted.  Guildies  are  prone  to  the  oxymoronic  usage  of 
the  term  "postmodernity." 

These  two  meanings  are  competing  in  earnest  in  a  small  corner  of 
the  actual  world  (academia,  especially  in  those  forms  of  university  life 
spawned  by  the  nineteenth  century  Wesleyan  ethos)  for  the  single  term 
"postmodern"  —  whether  it  will  be  nuanced  in  a  fluff  or  tough  way. 

A  growing  number  of  Wesleyan  intellectuals  are  prone  to  this 
tougher,  harder,  more  ascetic  usage,  although  the  jury  is  still  out.  The 
actual  world  we  must  live  in  following  the  devastations  of  enlighten- 
ment morality  is  a  real  world  of  AIDS,  dope,  gangs,  and  a  Madonna 
masturbating  on  video,  not  merely  a  debatable  theory  of  interpreta- 
tion grounded  in  the  ideas  of  Marx,  Freud,  and  Nietzsche.  Rather  it 
is  the  actual  world  that  has  survived  the  death  of  the  havoc  left  by 
Marx,  Freud,  and  Nietzsche. 


The  Squabble  Among  Hagiographers 
Over  the  Deflnition  of  Postmodernity 

Guild  posties  are  less  interested  in  the  actual  struggle  of  human  suf- 
ferers following  the  collapse  of  modernity  than  in  securing  a  posh 
tenure  slot  where  they  are  free  to  spin  out  endless  deconstructions. 
The  terrible  apocalypse  envisioned  by  orthodox  postmodern  Chris- 
tians is  already  becoming  an  actual  history.  Hard  postmodernity  must 
now  live  with  the  battered  world  created  by  the  saints  of  the  soft 
posties.  The  exponents  of  hard  postmodern  analysis  are  Neo- 
Athanasians  whose  task  is  modern  halo  inspection,  contemporary 
counter-hagiography,  and  the  hermeneutic  of  suspicion. 

It  should  be  evident  that  I  do  not  mean  by  "postmodernity"  what 
Derrida  and  Foucault  mean.  The  unhappy  campers  that  apply  the 
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hermeneutic  of  suspicion  to  each  premise  or  assumptions  are  not 
postmodern  but  ultramodern.  In  another  sense  they  are  reactionary, 
in  that  they  are  reverting  once  again  to  the  radical  skepticism  of  the 
enlightenment.  Deconstructionism  has  about  it  the  smell  of  death.  I 
ask  you:  How  many  decades  will  the  name  of  Derrida  be  remembered? 
Optimists  might  predict  two  or  three.  But  after  those  decades,  how 
long  will  Athanasius  and  Augusting  and  Luther  and  Wesley  stand  in 
human  memory?  Fluff  posties  are  putting  all  their  chips  on  a  spent 
horse.  Wesley ans  have  lived  through  fits  of  skepticism  before. 

Literary  critics  like  Harold  Bloom,  Richard  Rorty,  and  Stanley  Fish 
have  lead  us  into  a  cult  of  subjective  self-assertion  and  narcissistic  sen- 
timent that  reduces  truth  to  private  preference  and  celebrates  a  new 
hagiography.  There  are  three  leading  canonized  saints  of  the  passing 
order:  St.  Sigmund,  St.  Frederich,  and  St.  Karl.  Rorty  and  Fish  are  hardly 
saints,  but  do  pretend  to  be  practical  appliers  of  the  gnosis  of  the  saints. 
Wesleyans  know  that  Fish's  aroma  of  mod  rot  will  not  last  long,  but 
meanwhile  human  beings  are  suffering  with  the  consequences  of  an 
actual  postmodern  world  sired  by  ultramodernity.  And  Fish  still  swims 
and  spawns  in  the  streams  of  Duke  under  the  spire  of  its  lofty  chapel. 

In  a  decisive  twist  of  irony,  the  very  university  establishments  once 
engendered  by  classic  Christiantiy,  including  many  Wesleyan-founded 
universities,  now  offer  gilded  chairs  to  tenured  radicals  who  debunk 
Christian  saints  and  promote  the  ultramodern  canon,  with  a  PC  though 
police  as  enforcers.  A  central  task  of  their  ultramodernist  hagiography 
is  that  of  demeaning,  denigrating,  and  impugning  all  previous  saints 
of  all  prior  social  constructions  of  reality.  Hence  it  is  far  more  than 
a  minor  linguistic  squabble  that  rages  over  the  definition  of  post- 
modernity.  It  is  an  Athanasian  task  that  on  some  campuses  must  be 
pursued  contra  mundo. 

Ordinary  working  people  do  not  suffer  much  from  the  prolix  buss- 
ings  of  soft  postie  theories  of  interpretation,  but  they  do  suffer  daily 
and  silently  over  the  actual  conditions  of  postmodern  history  that  have 
followed  the  modern  era.  It  is  this  history  to  which  postmodern 
Wesleyans  must  point  fearlessly  without  being  intimidated  by  the  ab- 
solute relativists.  We  are  living  through  an  actual  period  of  postmodern 
grief  and  reconstruction.  For  in  the  real  postmodern  world,  we  live 
with  the  devastating  consequences  that  have  followed  the  ideologies 
of  those  whom  the  ultramodern  guildies  view  as  saints.  While  the 
languishing  ideologies  of  Saints  Karl,  Freidrich  and  Sigmund  are  mori- 
bund, the  children  of  the  world  they  spawned  struggle  to  survive  in 
single  parent  hovels  with  latchkey  kids  shaped  morally  by  M-TV. 

Some  pop  theology  promoters  and  mod  boosters  are  annoyed  with 
me  that  I  have  remained  stubbornly  determined  to  use  the  term 
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postmodern  with  my  own  distinctive,  idiosyncratic  spin,  with  a  mean- 
ing far  different  from  recent  majority  of  pop  deconstructionism  who 
sit  in  the  catbird  seat  in  some  university  departments.  I  confess  openly 
that  I  was  writing  about  postmodernity  precisely  these  terms  in  1968 
[in  The  Structure  of  Awareness  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1969)],  long 
before  the  recent  deluge  of  deconstructionism.  So  I  wonder  why  I  must 
now  revise  my  idiosyncratic  useage  merely  to  fit  the  convenience  of 
others  who  have  been  more  fashionably  corrupting  the  term 
"postmodern"  as  a  euphemism  for  ultramodernity. 


Refraining  the  Question  of  Wesley  and  Modernity 

We  are  about  to  enter  into  a  conference  dialogue  focused  upon  the 
relation  of  Wesley  and  modernity.  There  are  many  legitimate  ways  of 
framing  the  question,  not  just  the  peculiar  way  I  am  proposing.  My 
question  is  not  how  Wesley  influenced  modernity,  which  itself  would 
be  an  intriguing  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  focused  on  sociological  or  historical 
descriptions  of  modern  Wesleyan  institutions  which  have  shaped  or 
been  bent  out  of  shape  by  decaying  modern  ideologies.  These  are  now 
no  longer  contemporary  issues,  but  at  this  late  date  have  the  status  of 
historical  queries  since  we  already  have  on  our  hands  a  tough, 
postmodern  environment. 

Another  paper,  not  this  one,  could  easily  argue  that  Wesley  himself 
was  a  prime  co-conspirator  in  the  rise  of  modernity,  although  not 
without  serious  qualification.  Within  the  limits  of  this  essay,  I  find  it 
more  pertinent  to  stress  the  decisive  differences  between  Wesley  and 
the  enlightenment  ideology  that  has  pervaded  the  late  modernity,  and 
the  challenge  to  and  opportunity  of  Wesleyan  spirituality  to  address 
and  reshape  the  post-modern  situation  on  the  basis  of  the  plain  sense 
of  scripture,  personal  evangelical  testimony,  sacramental  sobriety,  one- 
by-one  conversion,  weekly  face-to-face  interpersonal  accountability, 
and  sanctifying  grace. 

My  focus  is  upon  whether  the  recent  Wesleyan  ethos,  having  col- 
luded ruinously  with  declining  modernity,  now  has  a  special  calling 
and  mission  to  bring  by  grace  a  measure  of  sanctity  and  happiness  in- 
to the  small  healing  communities  of  the  post  modern  ethos,  and 
whether  there  is  a  special  need  for  classical  Wesleyan  pastoral  care  and 
preaching  amid  the  emergent  postmodern  crisis.  This  is  the  frame  of 
reference  that  I  prefer  to  pursue,  though  the  other  historical  and 
descriptive  questions  would  be  worthy  of  serious  investigation. 
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Defining  Modernity 

1 .  The  duration  of  the  epoch  of  modernity  is  now  clearly  identifiable 
as  a  precise  two  hundred  year  period  between  1789  and  1989,  bet- 
ween the  French  Revolution  and  the  collapse  of  Communism.  The 
dating  of  historical  periods  is  always  disputable,  but  this  one  cries  out 
with  clarity,  since  it  was  announced  with  such  a  dramatic  beginning 
point  (the  storming  of  the  Bastille),  and  closed  with  such  a  precise  mo- 
ment of  collapse  (the  literal  fall  of  a  symbolic  concrete  wall  in  Berlin). 

2.  Within  the  bounds  of  these  two  centuries,  an  ideological 
worldview  has  arisen  and  fallen,  come  and  gone.  This  world  view  is 
filled  with  the  humanistic  ethics  and  scientific  values  and  idealistic 
hopes  of  the  enlightenment  period  which  have  until  recently 
dominated  modern  times.  This  worldview  has  promoted  —  within  the 
modern  university,  media,  and  church  —  the  assumptions,  values,  and 
ideology  of  the  French  enlightenment,  coupled  with  German  idealism 
and  British  empiricism.  These  ideas  have  invaded  and  to  some  degree 
temporarily  conquered  university  communities,  including  those 
founded  by  Wesleyan  and  sanctificationist  educators  (among  them  are 
Northwestern,  Syracuse,  University  of  Southern  California,  Boston 
University,  American  University,  Dickinson,  Oberlin,  Wesleyan,  Duke, 
S.M.U.,  Emory,  and  Drew). 

3.  The  buUseye  difinition  of  modernity  is  as  a  disabling  social 
malaise,  a  crash  of  the  moral  immune  system.  This  is  a  sad  fact  of 
history  in  the  last  thirty  years.  This  ideological  worldview  has  been 
spiraling  in  relentless  disarray  during  the  last  three  decades,  the  acute 
phase  of  rapidly  deteriorating  modernity. 

Postmodern  consciousness  is  formally  defined  simply  as  that  form 
of  consciousness  that  necessarily  must  follow  the  era  of  spent 
modernity  {the  period  from  1789  to  1989  which  characteristically  em- 
braced an  enlightenment  worldview  now  in  grave  malaise).  If  one  takes 
the  premise  that  the  modernity  we  have  described  is  lurching  toward 
death,  and  that  history  will  continue,  whatever  it  is  that  will  continue 
will  be  postmodernity.  If  X  is  ending,  then  post-X  is  emerging.  If  what 
is  ending  is  rightly  named  modernity,  then  what  is  to  follow  its  death 
we  call  postmodernity.  This  is  less  an  ideological  program  than  a  simple 
succession.  "Post"  is  the  Latin  prefix  meaning  "after,  following  upon, 
later  than."  So  "postmodernity"  in  my  meaning  is  nothing  more  or 
less  complicated  that  what  follows  modernity. 
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Four  Motifs  of  Decadent  Modernity: 
Individualism,  Hedonism,  Natural  and  Modern  Chauvinism 

Modernity  is  epitomized  by  the  reductive  naturalism  of  Freud  which 
is  no  longer  viable  as  a  therapy,  the  historical  utopianism  of  Marx  which 
is  now  in  collapse  from  Vilnius  to  Managua,  the  narcissistic  asser- 
tiveness  of  Nietzsche  which  is  now  killing  itself  on  Los  Angeles  streets, 
and  the  modern  chauvinism  typified  by  Strauss,  Troeltsch,  and 
Bultmann  which  exalts  the  ethos  of  late  modernity  itself  to  an  un- 
disputed norm  that  presumes  to  judge  all  premodern  texts  and  ideas. 

These  four  motifs  flow  together  into  an  ethos  that  still  sentimental- 
ly shapes  the  knowledge  elites  of  the  liberal  Wesleyan  ethos,  especially 
its  politicized  bureaucracies  and  Wesley-nurtured  universities,  who  re- 
main largely  unprepared  to  grasp  their  own  vulnerability  and  possibility 
within  this  decisive  historical  situation.  Those  Wesleyan-founded  and 
once-funded  universities  who  have  most  lusted  to  adapt  comfortably 
to  modernity  remain  behind  the  curve,  following  the  wave,  and  not 
up  to  speed  with  the  actual  reversals  of  contemporary  history.  The 
liberal  Wesleyan  knowledge  elites  (including  media,  academics,  bishops 
and  bureaucrats)  are  tardy  in  grasping  the  moral  sensibilities  that  have 
long  since  been  grasped  by  those  being  more  intentionally  reformed 
by  Wesleyan  sanctificationist  disciplines. 

Four  key  motifs  of  late  stage  modernity  are  in  a  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, each  now  hammering  out  the  final  syllables  of  its  own  epitaph: 

•  Autonomous  individualism  focuses  on  the  detached  individual 
as  a  self-sufficient,  sovereign  self.  Western  societies  are  now  having 
to  learn  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  the  social  destruction  to  which 
excessive  individualism  has  led  the  me-first-now  generation.  The  cur- 
tain is  closing  with  the  whimpering  sighs  of  the  me  generation,  whose 
progeny  are  being  forced  to  become  the  us  generation. 

•  Narcissistic  hedonism  is  in  crisis  today.  It  is  best  symbolized  by 
the  recent  history  of  sexuality.  The  party  is  over  for  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion. The  party-crasher  and  terminator  is  AIDS.  We  are  now  having 
to  learn  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  the  sexual,  interpersonal,  and 
familial  devastation  to  which  money-grubbing,  lust-enslaved,  porn- 
infested  abortive  self-indulgence  has  led  us.  It  is  visible  in  living  color 
whenever  one  turns  on  the  network  tube  for  what  is  called  entertain- 
ment, which  turns  out  to  be  fixated  on  sex  and  violence.  Its  interper- 
sonal fruits  are  loneliness,  divorce,  and  the  despairing  substitution  of 
sexual  experimentation  for  intimacy.  That  one's  narcissistic  binge 
becomes  another's  lifelong  misery  is  evident  from  the   375,000 
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American  babies  born  last  year  suffering  from  their  mothers'  drug 
addictions. 

•  Reductive  naturalism  is  that  view  that  seeks  to  reduce  all  forms 
of  knowing  to  laboratory  experimentation,  empirical  observation  and 
quantitative  analysis.  It  is  the  reduction  of  sex  to  orgasm,  persons  to 
bodies,  psychology  to  stimuli,  economics  to  planning  mechanisms,  and 
politics  to  machinery.  This  ideology  is  today  in  crisis. 

•  Absolute  moral  relativism  views  all  moral  values  as  arbitrarily 
contingent  upon  the  changing  social  determinants  of  human  cultures. 
It  is  dogmatically  absolute  in  its  moral  relativism  because  it  asserts 
relativism  uncritically  and  unconditionally.  The  postmodern  world  is 
the  world  that  has  been  forced  to  live  with  the  disastrous  social  results 
of  absolute  moral  relativism  —  the  forgetfulness  of  final  judgment 
beyond  history,  the  reduction  of  all  moral  claims  to  a  common 
denominator  of  mediocrity.  The  communities  in  Wesley's  connection 
have  suffered  deeply  from  the  pretense  that  all  value  judgments  are 
equally  legitimate  and  all  ideas  are  born  equal  and  are  equally  tolerable, 
since  presumed  to  be  exhaustively  formed  by  social  determinants, 
without  any  transcendent  or  eschatological  or  even  moral  reference. 
We  are  now  having  to  learn  to  live  with  and  beyond  the  anomie  into 
which  this  modern  dogmatism  has  plunged  us. 


What  is  Left? 

We  are  now  entering  into  a  historical  phase  in  which  modernity  is 
dying,  and  whatever  is  to  follow  modernity  is  already  taking  embryonic 
form.  Few  can  any  longer  pretend  that  these  deteriorating  forces  have 
vitality  except  among  certain  protected  elites,  in  come  universities, 
some  church  circles,  and  in  defensive  bureaucracies. 

The  Marxist-Leninism  of  the  Soviet  period.  The  Freudian  sexual 
liberation  of  pop  American  culture,  the  Nietzscheanism  of  European 
nihilism,  and  the  modern  chauvinism  of  once-confident  Bultmannians 
are  all  now  deteriorating  social  processes,  each  unmasked  as  having 
a  limited  vision  of  human  history  and  possibility.  All  are  under  siege. 
They  are  fallng  like  dominoes.  Each  has  colluded  to  support  the  other. 
These  are  the  key  late-modern  conceptualities  having  enormous  dif- 
ficulties dragging  themselves  into  the  postmodern  world.  All  four  are 
quintessentially  modern,  not  postmodern. 

The  transition  into  the  world  after  modernity  may  last  many  decades. 
Now  we  see  only  a  deepening  crisis.  But  out  of  it  by  grace  is  coming 
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a  society  less  deeply  enamored  by  the  illusions  of  modernity.  For  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  we  are  already  through  the  funeral  of  the  four 
key  assumptions  of  modernity,  although  it  may  take  time  to  realize 
just  how  unresponsive  are  the  corpses.  The  funeral  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1989. 


Postmodernity 

If  these  whimpers  echo  the  dying  modern  agony,  what  is  meant  by 
postmodernity?  History  does  not  stand  still.  It  is  always  confronting 
the  Wesleyan  connection  with  new  constraints,  options,  and  re- 
quirements. The  challenge  today  is  not  the  same  as  in  1738  or  1784 
or  1844  or  1968. 

The  transition  s  from  modernity  to  postmodernity  may  take  many 
decades,  but  it  has  decisively  begun  already.  Although  Wesleyans  tarry 
at  the  frazzled  end  of  modernity,  there  is  no  cause  for  despair, 
apocalyptic  anxiety,  or  immobilized  frustration.  We  are  being  invited 
to  remain  open  precisely  to  these  new  historical  conditions,  and  see 
these  very  retrogressions  as  offering  the  promise  of  a  vital  new  expres- 
sion of  providential  possibility.  Biblically  viewed,  this  dissolution  is 
a  providential  judgment  of  sin  and  an  opportunity  for  convicting  grace. 

Those  well-instructed  in  Wesley's  connections  of  spiritual  forma- 
tion are  prepared  to  understand  that  amid  any  cultural  death,  gracious 
gifts  of  providential  guidance  are  being  offered  to  humanity,  and  un- 
sullied forms  of  the  providential  hedging  of  God  in  history  are  emerg- 
ing so  as  to  curb  human  folly  and  sin.  Wesleyans  can  continue  to  ap- 
preciate many  technological  and  some  social  and  economic 
achievements  of  modernity,  even  while  they  soberly  recognize  their 
ideological  underpinnings  now  face  radical  crisis. 


Whether  the  Neoclassical  Interpretation  of  Postmodernity 
Finally  Amounts  to  Antimodernity 

Postmodern  consciousness  is  not  rightly  understood  merely  as  a  reac- 
tionary rejection  of  all  things  modern,  or  a  simple  negative  emotive 
reaction  against  contemporaneity.  Mark  well:  There  is  no  reason  to 
be  opposed  to  something  that  is  dead.  Anti-modernity  makes  the 
egregious  error  of  overestimating  the  continuing  resilience  of  modern 
consciousness. 

If  modernity  still  had  intellectual  and  moral  vitality,  it  might  more 
plausibly  be  argued  that  the  hard  postmodern  reaction  is  merely  a 
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frustrated  attack  upon  modernity.  The  leading  observation  of 
postmodern  consciousness  is  not  that  modernity  is  bad,  but  that  it  is 
dead.  This  is  why  postmodern  Wesleyan  spirituality  is  not  rightly  de- 
fined as  anti-modern. 

My  feeling  is  less  anger  than  poignancy  and  pathos  toward  the  death 
of  modernity.  The  period  of  mourning  is  soon  to  be  over.  It  lasted 
long  enough,  and  we  now  have  to  be  about  living,  surviving,  and 
rebuilding. 


The  Promise  of  the  Postmodern  Future:  Where  Are  We  Heading? 

Those  made  alive  by  Wesley's  connection  of  spiritual  formation  are 
now  living  and  breathing  in  a  fecund,  volatile,  decisive,  potentially 
pivotal  period  of  evangelical  opportunity.  New  possibilities  and  ap- 
titudes for  spiritual  formation  which  have  had  a  history  of  being 
repeatedly  disdained  by  modernity  are  at  long  last  viable.  We  need  not 
be  driven  to  despair  by  the  pressures  these  postmodern  possibilities 
thrust  upon  us. 

Since  no  one  can  see  into  the  future,  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend 
to  make  a  program  out  of  futurity.  Those  who  depict  the  present  situa- 
tion descriptively  and  then  pretend  to  extrapolate  these  trends  nor- 
matively  and  indefinitely  do  not  understand,  as  did  Wesley,  the  in- 
calculable reversibility  of  human  freedom.  Futurists  who  imagine  that 
postmodernity  is  on  a  fixed  or  predictable  trajectory  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  simplest  point  about  the  indeterminacy  of  human  freedom. 

Assuming  this  unpredictability,  it  is  still  possible  to  ponder  the  likely 
direction  of  postmodern  spirituality  in  the  decades  ahead.  It  is  more 
apt  to  involve  a  search  for  incremental  shifts  toward  proximate  justice 
than  some  supposed  totally  revolutionary  redefinition  of  human  order. 
It  will  more  likely  seek  organic  changes  grounded  in  particular,  rooted 
social  traditions  than  massive  social  engineering  or  planning  on  the 
pretense  that  no  adequate  neighborhoods  or  families  or  communities 
of  prayer  ever  previously  existed.  It  is  more  likely  to  invest  confidence 
in  smaller,  intimate,  interpersonally  accountable  units  than  to  look 
compulsively  toward  central  planning  or  bureaucratic  solutions  to  local 
and  domestic  problems.  Inheritors  of  Wesleyan  spirituality  will  more 
likely  be  calling  small  scale  communities  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
own  futures  than  turning  their  futures  over  to  designer-elites  who  tend 
always  to  plan  their  own  interest  first  into  any  projected  social  design. 

Above  all,  aftermodern  Wesleyan  spirituality  will  be  searching  for 
the  recovery  of  the  family,  for  enduring  marriages  and  good  en- 
vironments for  the  growth  and  nurture  of  children.  Postmodernity, 
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whether  east  or  west,  will  be  searching  for  a  way  back  to  the  eternal 
verities  that  grounded  societies  before  the  devastations  of  late  moder- 
nity. The  direction  of  postmodernity,  in  short,  promises  to  be  an 
organic  approach  to  incremental  change  grounded  in  traditionally 
tested  values  formed  less  by  abstract  rational  schemes  than  by  con- 
crete historical  experience.  Postmodern  consciousness  will  nurture  the 
incremental  increase  of  slow-growing  human  organisms  and  friend- 
ships and  sexual  fidelity  while  resisting  the  illusory  rhetoric  of  social 
mapmaking,  human  engineering,  or  massive  schemes  of  economic 
redistribution  with  which  humanity  has  had  such  miserable  historical 
experience  over  the  last  two  centuries. 

That  is  what  I  think  will  at  some  point  begin  to  happen  in  the 
postmodern  world.  But  it  will  happen  more  out  of  necessity  and  revul- 
sion than  as  a  result  of  some  vast,  new,  rationalistic  blueprint  on  some 
bureaucratic  social  planner's  desk.  The  only  thing  reasonably  certain 
about  our  future  is  that  it  will  outlive  all  our  shrewdest  predictions. 

What  remains  good  and  lasting  and  redeemable  about  the  residues 
of  modernity?  Each  attempt  to  answer  points  to  some  ambiguous, 
vulnerable,  corruptible,  finite  good,  and  only  indirectly  to  the  con- 
summate and  unconditional  good:  democratic  capitalism,  technological 
achievement,  rapid  transport,  computer  technology,  flushing  toilets, 
neon  cities  that  buzz  and  dance  with  frenetic  market  exchange,  medical 
breakthroughs,  fax  machines,  broadcast  media,  credit  cards, 
biogenetics,  the  blues,  the  steel  guitar,  and  virtual  reality.  This  is  all 
modernity,  and  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  it  is  either 
unambiguously  evil  or  obsolete?  But  whether  it  can  save  from  sin,  or 
render  life  meaningful,  or  heal  guilt  or  relieve  anxiety  or  liberate  from 
idolatry  —  here  we  must  not  claim  too  much.  With  each  modern 
technological  achievement  comes  compounded  temptations  to  treat 
that  limited  good  as  if  absolute,  and  to  use  good  means  for  evil  ends. 


Wesleyan  Spirituality  After  Modernity 

As  far  as  east  is  from  west,  modernity  is  morose  wherever  we  turn, 
infusing  in  our  nostrils  the  invasive  aroma  of  mod  rot.  Meanwhile 
postmodern  consciousness  is  emerging  across  all  economic  and  cultural 
barriers.  Classic  Wesleyan  spirituality  is  rediscovering  its  identity  amid 
this  postmodern  passage. 

There  is  no  single  definitive  expression  of  postmodern  Wesleyan 
spirituality.  I  am  seeking  to  describe  a  rainbow  of  renewing  forms  of 
small-group  spirituality  rooted  in  Wesleyan  memory.  It  is  not  a  nar- 
row, monolithic,  fixed  entity,  but  a  multi-colored  splash  of  sanctifica- 
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tionist  experimentalism. 

How  many  fashions  and  styles  of  modernity  have  appeared  and  died 
since  the  birth  of  Wesley?  The  death  of  once-modern  Aristotelian 
scholasticism  was  already  a  fact  by  his  time.  The  via  moderna  of 
nominalism  died  with  the  emergence  of  Descartes.  The  via  moderna 
of  Cartesian  rationalism  died  with  the  emergence  of  the  empiricist  tradi- 
tion. Later  the  via  moderna  of  Newtonian  physics  died  with  the 
emergence  of  Einstein's  physics  and  relativity  theory  and  the  advent 
of  quantum  mechanics.  The  premises  of  Victorian  sexuality  died  with 
the  emergence  of  psychoanalysis. 

The  point:  In  the  three  centuries  of  Wesleyan  spirituality  this  con- 
nection has  accumulated  considerable  experience  with  various  deaths 
of  assorted  forms  of  once-modern  consciousness.  Only  the  historically 
uninformed  imagine  this  recent  modernity  to  be  the  first  or  un- 
precedented or  absolutely  decisive  one. 

Our  once-proud  enlightenment  secular  humanistic  modernity  too 
is  dying  of  its  own  self-chosen  diseases:  STDs,  teen  suicide,  the  urban 
murder  rate,  addictions,  abortions,  and  anomie.  Meanwhile  a  new 
civilization  is  being  born.  Wesleyan-formed  pilgrims  who  remember 
that  sin  pervades  all  human  striving  will  not  expect  postmodernity  to 
be  without  pride,  sensuality,  and  perennial  temptations  to  corruption. 
But  we  do  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  can  learn  something  from 
the  social  disasters  of  recent  decades. 

The  Wesleyan  approach  to  human  renewal  invites  the  dispossessed, 
nomadic  families  of  modern  times  not  to  be  afraid  to  enter  the 
postmodern  world,  anymore  than  Wesley  feared  entering  the  conten- 
tious villages  of  Hannoverian  England  and  Ireland.  Those  who  enslave 
themselves  to  passing  idolatries  should  not  be  surprised  when  the  gods 
are  found  to  have  clay  feet.  When  these  beloved  arrangements  and 
systems  die,  we  understandably  grieve  and  feel  angry  and  frustrated. 
Meanwhile  the  grace-enabled  can  celebrate  the  imperceptible  pro- 
vidences of  history  whereby  each  dying  historical  formation  is  giving 
birth  to  new  forms  and  refreshing  occasions  for  responsible  human  life. 

The  Judge  who  meets  us  in  the  final  Great  Assize  is  quietly  present 
already  in  the  death  of  cultures  as  the  destroyer  and  judge  of  social 
as  well  as  personal  sin.  Through  death,  God  makes  way  for  ever  new 
personal  and  cultural  formations.  Cultures  come  and  go,  but  God  lives 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Human  beings  see  the  river  of  time  from 
a  particular  vantage  point  on  the  bank,  but  God,  as  if  from  above  in 
eternal  simultaneity,  sees  the  entire  river  in  its  whole  extent,  at  every 
point  synchronously.  Those  spiritually  formed  by  Wesley  do  not  waste 
time  resenting  the  inexorable  fact  that  each  culture,  like  each  person, 
dies.  Whatever  the  limits  of  finitude,  each  resonsible  individual  is  called 
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to  care  deeply  about  the  needy  neighbor  amid  the  emergence  of 
whatever  uncertain  social  futures. 

Sanctifying  grace  offers  beleaguered  cultural  pilgrims  the  power  and 
means  of  trusting  fundamentally  in  the  One  who  proffers  us  this  ever- 
changing,  forever-dying  historical  process.  Even  when  our  most 
precious  idolatries  are  threatened,  the  ground  an  giver  of  history  is 
friendly  and  eternally  forgiving,  and  ever-renewing. 


The  Postmodern  Wesleyan  Rediscovery  of  Classic  Christianity 

What  is  happening  today  is  a  profound  rediscovery  of  the  texts  and 
wisdom  of  the  long-neglected  patristic  tradition.  For  Wesleyans  this 
means  especially  the  eastern  church  fathers  of  the  earliest  Christian 
centuries,  in  whom  Wesley  expressed  such  avid  interest. 

What  is  happening  amid  this  historical  situation  is  a  joyous  return 
to  the  sacred  texts  of  Christian  scripture  and  the  consensual  exegetical 
guides  of  the  formative  period  of  its  canonization  and  interpretation. 
Postmodern  Wesleyans  are  those  who,  having  entered  in  good  faith 
into  the  disciplines  of  modernity,  and  having  become  disillusioned  with 
the  illusions  of  modernity,  are  again  studying  the  word  of  God  made 
known  in  history  as  attested  by  prophetic  and  apostolic  witnesses 
whose  testimonies  have  become  perennial  texts  for  this  worldwide, 
multicultural,  multigenerational  remembering  and  celebrating 
community. 

The  distinction  between  modern  and  postmodern  is  too  flatly 
perceived  if  viewed  merely  as  the  general  truism  that  one  civilization 
is  dying  and  another  being  born.  Few  would  quarrel  with  that  bland 
way  of  putting  it,  but  it  hardly  advances  the  argument.  Harder 
disagreements  come  in  trying  to  describe  precisely  what  is  passing  and 
what  is  coming  to  be,  and  how  the  body  of  Christ,  particularly  in  its 
Wesleyan  ethos,  relates  to  both. 

What  we  khow  is  that  a  world  is  dying,  perhaps  not  wholly  dead 
yet,  but  dead  in  emergent  vitality,  and  only  awaiting  a  lingering  dying 
process  of  that  world  dominated  by  the  failed  ideologies  of 
autonomous  individualism,  narcissistic  hedonism,  reductive  naturalism, 
and  absolute  moral  relativism.  Others  may  call  that  world  something 
other  than  later-stage  modernity,  but  I  have  no  better  way  of  naming  it. 

In  describing  the  trek  from  liberal  Methodist  modernity  to  a 
postmodern  classic  reappropriation  of  the  patristic  exegesis  and 
Wesleyan  evangelicalism,  I  am  in  part  describing  my  own 
autobiographical  journey.  After  spending  more  than  half  of  my  adult 
life  as  an  avid  advocate  and  defender  of  modernity  (from  Marx  through 
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Nietzsche  through  Freud  to  Bultmann,  with  stops  along  the  way  with 
Fritz  Perls,  Carl  Rogers,  Alexander  Lowen,  Martin  Heidegger,  and  Eric 
Berne),  what  has  changed  for  me  is  the  steady  slow  growth  toward 
consensual  ancient  classic  Christianity  with  its  proximate  continuity, 
catholicity,  and  apostolicity.  This  has  elicited  for  me  a  growing 
resistance  to  faddism,  novelty,  heresy,  anarchism,  antinomianism, 
pretensions  of  discontinuity,  revolutionary  bravado,  and  nonhistorical 
idealism.  Wesley's  significance  is  not  that  he  is  an  inventor  of  a  better 
Christianity,  but  an  incomparable  mentor  of  the  old  Christianity. 
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VIRTOUS  LIBERALS: 

AN  Essay  on  Virtue,  the  Liberal  State 
AND  THE  Church  as  Alternative 

by  Allan  R.  Bevere* 


INTRODUCTION 

Can  modern  liberalism  provide  a  sufficient  account  of  an  ethics  of 
virtue?  This  is  the  question  to  be  examined  in  this  essay.  The  work 
of  Alasdair  Maclntyre  and  Richard  Regan  will  be  analyzed  as  both 
thinkers  have  two  very  different  perspectives  on  the  state  of  modern 
liberalism.  After  scrutinizing  their  work,  I  will  present  a  critique  of 
the  liberal  state,  drawing  substantively  on  the  work  of  Stanley  Hauer- 
was.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  hope  that  my  contention  will 
become  clear:  the  liberal  state  cannot  offer  an  adequate  account  of  an 
ethics  of  virtue.' 


ALASDAIR  MACINTYRE:  THE  MORAL  STATE  OF  MODERNITY 

In  his  book  After  Virtue,  Alasdair  Macintyre  gives  his  profound  im- 
pression of  the  state  of  moral  discourse  in  modern  liberal  society.  He 
writes, 

[I]n  the  actual  world  which  we  inhabit  the  language  of  morality 
is  in  the  .  .  .  state  of  grave  disorder  .  .  .  What  we  possess  .  .  . 
are  the  fragments  of  a  conceptual  scheme,  parts  which  now  lack 
those  contexts  from  which  their  significance  derived.  We  possess 
indeed  simulacra  of  morality,  we  continue  to  use  many  of  the 
key  expressions.  But  we  have  —  very  largely,  if  not  entirely  — 
lost  our  comprehension,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
morality.^ 

It  is  Maclntyre's  conviction  that  before  the  Enlightenment  morality 
focused  upon  the  virtues  of  the  moral  agent,  as  opposed  to  the  modern 
understanding  of  morality  that  focuses  on  rules  that  are  cogent  for 
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everyone.  The  ancients  believed  that  human  beings  have  a  telos,  that 
is,  they  possess  a  common  direction  of  development  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  life's  end  or  good.  The  notion  of  a  telos  means  that  moral 
statements  can  be  true  or  false  and  thus  the  direction  one  takes  in  life 
can  be  right  or  wrong.  Within  the  ancient  tradition  the  language  of 
virtue,  therefore,  provides  the  resources  to  settle  moral  contentions. 
These  moral  resources,  however,  do  not  exist  in  the  Enlightenment 
understanding  of  morality.  The  Enlightenment  made  it  impossible  to 
resolve  our  fundamental  moral  disputes  when  its  thinkers  abandoned 
the  concept  of  telos.  Fact  and  value  were  divorced  from  one  another. 
Maclntyre  states. 

To  call  a  particular  action  just  or  right  is  to  say  that  it  is  what 
a  good  man  would  do  in  such  a  situation,  hence  this  type  of  state- 
ment too  is  factual.  Within  this  [Aristotelian]  tradition  moral  and 
evaluative  statements  can  be  called  true  or  false  in  precisely  the 
way  in  which  all  other  factual  statements  can  be  so  called.  But 
once  the  notion  of  essential  human  purposes  or  functions  disap- 
pears from  morality,  it  begins  to  appear  implausible  to  treat  moral 
judgments  as  factual  statements.^ 

Without  a  telos  it  seemed  that  traditional  moral  mandates  were  arbitrary 
as  well  as  violations  of  human  autonomy.  Enlightenment  philosophers 
saw  the  predicament  involved  in  the  rejection  of  a  telos  and  attemp- 
ted to  find  a  new  justification  for  moral  injunctions.  This  justification 
was  sought  in  some  notion  of  universal  human  nature  such  as  reason 
or  freedom  of  choice. 

Attempts  at  fashioning  alternative  foundations  in  rationality,  social 
utility  or  logic  have  created  a  "liberal  "  culture  where  the  individual 
is  in  control.^  Modern  Western  civilization  is,  therefore,  constituted 
of  self-interested  individuals  associated  only  loosely  by  contractual  rela- 
tions that  are  chosen  freely  and  are  part  of  a  state  whose  basic  pur- 
pose is  to  maintain  order  for  private  initiative.  In  other  words  such 
attempts  to  reground  morality  have  failed.  Modernity  is  left  with 
nothing  but  fragments  of  a  moral  discourse  whose  unity  and  in- 
telligibility have  been  lost.  Enlightenment  society  has  no  way  to  pi- 
nion moral  agreement. 

In  the  rejection  of  a  telos  (at  least,  explicitly)  and  what  constitutes 
the  good  in  human  life,  there  is  no  basis  for  moral  standards  or  virtues 
to  be  held  in  common.  This  side  of  the  Enlightenment  we  live  in  a 
wasteland  of  relativism  that  uses  the  language  of  emotivism.  Macln- 
tyre observes, 
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Emotivism  is  the  doctrine  that  all  evaluative  judgments  and  more 
specifically  all  moral  judgments  are  nothing  but  expressions  of 
preference,  expressions  of  attitude  or  feeling,  insofar  as  they  are 
moral  or  evaluative  in  character.  Particular  judgments  may  of 
course  unite  moral  and  factual  elements  .  .  .  But  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  such  a  judgment  is  always  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  factual.  Factual  judgments  are  true  or  false  .  .  .  [bjut 
moral  judgments,  being  expressions  of  attitude  or  feeling,  are 
neither  true  or  false;  and  agreement  in  moral  judgment  is  not  to 
be  secured  by  any  rational  method,  for  there  is  none.^ 

As  Nietzsche  understood  so  well,  a  morality  with  no  agreed  upon 
foundations  is  far  from  objective,  but  rather  "expressions  of  subjec- 
tive will."^  We  may  continue  to  debate  moral  issues  as  if  they  are 
"objective,"  but  the  reality  is  that  such  debates  are  illusions.  Morality 
in  the  Enlightenment  becomes  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  Such  moral 
discourse  creates  a  world  the  ancients  could  not  know.  Philip  Turner 
notes, 

In  such  a  world,  moral  chaos  lies  just  beneath  the  surface.  Socie- 
ty becomes  a  battle  ground  for  the  restless  ego.  A  sharp  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  fact  and  value.  Against  a  morally  neutral 
backdrop  of  fact,  a  certain  cast  of  characters  begins  to  appear. 
The  contemporary  Everyman  is  an  aesthete  well  trained  in  the 
arts  of  consumption  and  enjoyment.  He  or  she  is  serviced  by  a 
battery  of  therapists  who  hold  no  view  of  the  good  life  but  who 
provide  techniques  for  adequate  adjustment.  The  social  order  is 
handed  over  to  managers  and  experts  who  again  hold  no  view 
of  the  good  life,  but  who  are  to  promote  abstract  notions  of  justice 
and  rights  which  allow  people  to  pursue  private  pleasures  without 
doing  undue  harm  to  others  .  .  .  [I]n  such  a  world,  politics 
becomes  subservient  to  the  pursuit  of  private  interests.  Behind 
all  the  characters  lurks  the  naked  ego  which  seeks  its  own  but 
is  nonetheless  homeless  —  with  no  sense  of  direction  and  no 
boundaries  save  those  imposed  by  force  from  without." 

What  is  needed,  according  to  Maclntyre,  is  a  return  to  the  notion 
of  a  telos.  This  would  regulate  the  virtues,  make  the  very  search  for 
life's  meaning  the  purpose  of  life,  and  would  turn  us  to  particular  tradi- 
tions for  a  narrative  which  will  supply  a  sense  of  unity  to  life. 

But  Maclntyre  holds  no  misconceptions  about  the  ease  of  ac- 
complishing such  a  task  in  our  Enlightenment  society.  The  only  way 
to  reverse  our  moral  dilemma  is  to  reject  a  large  part  of  our  modern 
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ethos;  for  as  Macintyre  notes,  "[W]e  are  already  in  a  state  so  disastrous 
that  there  are  no  large  remedies  for  it.""  It  seems  that  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  moral  Babel. 


RICHARD  REGAN:  THE  VIRTUE  OF  LIBERAL  SOCIETY 

The  perspective  on  modern  Western  society  that  Richard  Regan 
presents  is  quite  different  from  the  panorama  put  forth  by  Macintyre. 
Regan  believes  that  Westerners  can  exult  in  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  liberal  ideal.  He  writes,  "The  ideal  of  freedom  for  persons 
and  societies  is  properly  human,  and  Westerners  rightly  rejoice  in  its 
institutional  realization.'"^  Though  the  price  paid  was  indeed  high, 
Westerners  can  enjoy  free  institutions. 

Yet  Regan  is  concerned  for  he  fears  that  Westerners  have  become 
indifferent  to  the  moral  moorings  that  serve  as  the  foundation  of  public 
and  private  well-being.  A  free  society  is  no  guarantee  that  society  or 
individuals  in  that  society  will  act  wisely.  Since  Westerners  are  inclined 
to  make  a  separation  between  the  exercise  of  freedom  and  the  "goal 
of  proper  human  development,"  that  is,  subjective  will  and  objective 
reason,  such  indifference  it  seems  is  always  a  possibility.'" 

Regan  sees  evidence  for  this  indifference  to  moral  virtue  on  two 
levels.  On  one  level  Western  liberal  societies  have  created  appetitive 
individuals  with  no  desire  to  moderate  their  appetites.  On  the  second 
level  persons  tend  to  be  numb  or  even  belligerent  to  the  materially 
disadvantaged  in  society.  To  be  succinct:  "Western  liberal  societies 
have  spawned  possessive  individuals."" 

But  Regan  believes  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  moral  dilemma  of  "in- 
dividuals without  communal  moral  goals  and  a  collectivism  without 
personal  freedom  for  individuals."'^  Such  a  solution  can  be  found  in 
the  origins  of  Western  political  thought. 

First,  Regan  argues  that  the  tradition  of  reason  should  comprise  the 
public  philosophy  undergirding  the  civic  culture  of  Western 
democracies  —  the  tradition  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  He  writes, 

In  Athens  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Socrates  confronted  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  and  almost  identical  with  the  one  Western 
society  faces  today.  The  Sophists  of  fifth  century  Athens,  like 
many  post-Enlightenment  liberals  of  the  twentieth  century  West, 
made  achievement  of  each  individual's  aspirations  the  measure 
of  all  things  without  regard  for  the  relation  of  those  aspirations 
to  the  properly  human  development  of  the  individual  in  com- 
munity with  others.  Socrates,  followed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
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the  fourth  century  B.C.,  opposed  the  subjectivism  and  privatism 
of  the  Sophists,  and  the  three  suggested  principles  relevant  to- 
day to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  civic  culture  conducive  to  personal 
and  communal  virtue.'^ 

Socrates'  point  of  departure  was  reason,  which  Regan  believes  is 
what  makes  human  beings  distinctive.  The  entreaty  to  reason  instead 
of  to  any  article  of  religious  faith,  emanates  from  the  origins  of  Western 
civilization  and  should  be  satisfactory  to  citizens  who  are  reflective 
and  responsible. 

Regan  also  contends  that  the  state  should  play  only  a  limited  role 
in  coercing  moral  behavior.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  commits  the 
state  to  a  limited  role  in  the  evolvement  of  civic  culture  that  contributes 
to  moral  virtue.  In  a  rightly  ordered  society,  legal  coercion  should  be 
the  last  means  of  encouraging  virtue. 

Legislation  to  enforce  public  morals  should  meet  two  conditions: 
First,  legislation  should  be  made  only  on  activities  that  seriously  harm 
citizens  and  community.  Second,  such  legislation  should  enjoy  broad 
support  from  people  of  various  religious  and  ethical  preferences.  Con- 
cerning these  principles  Regan  states, 

The  two  are  interrelated:  legislation  prohibiting  or  regulating  ac- 
tivities causing  serious  harm  to  citizens  and  the  community  are 
likely  to  enjoy  broad  support,  and  legislation  enjoying  broad  sup- 
port is  likely  to  involve  activities  which  cause  serious  harm  to 
citizens  and  the  community.  But  that  will  not  always  be  the  case, 
since  some  citizens  may  think  that  certain  activities  cause  serious 
harm  while  others  may  think  that  they  do  not.  In  my  opinion, 
the  pluralist  character  of  Western  democracies  requires  that  the 
second  condition  be  satisfied  as  much  as  the  first. '^ 

Lawmakers  and  citizens  must  seriously  consider  these  two  principles 
when  considering  legal  restrictions. 

Finally  Regan  argues  that  freedom  of  religion  is  part  of  the  tradition 
of  reason  and  religious  commitment  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
virtuous  citizens.  The  tradition  of  reason  must  be  open  to  the  role 
religion  plays  in  human  society.  Freedom  of  individuals  is  necessary 
if  society  is  to  be  rightly  ordered  and  this  includes  freedom  of  religion. 
It  is  religion  that  offers  a  potential  bulwark  for  civic  virtue.  Yet  Regan 
hastens  to  add  that  the  right  to  practice  one's  religion  is  "subject  to 
the  requirements  of  a  just  order  in  society."''^  When  these  re- 
quirements are  violated  the  state  may  justly  restrict  religious  practices. 
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But  when  the  requirements  of  a  just  order  are  kept,  religion  plays  an 
important  role  in  forming  virtuous  citizens. 

What  is  crucial  to  note  here  is  that,  unlike  Maclntyre,  Regan  believes 
that  modern  liberalism  has  the  language  to  form  virtuous  people.  For 
Regan  the  problem  is  not  liberalism  but  its  excesses.  Maclntyre,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  that  a  virtuous  society  is  possible  only  after  a  rejec- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  our  modern  ethos.  Enlightenment  liberalism, 
according  to  Maclntyre,  is  the  problem  that  has  created  our  moral 
dilemma. 


A  CRITIQUE  OF  VIRTUE  AND  LIBERAL  SOCIETY 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  liberal  societies  from 
giving  an  account  of  an  ethics  of  virtue.  In  fact  no  society  can  free 
itself  from  recommending  that  its  citizens  have  certain  virtues.  Liberal 
societies  tell  us  to  be  loyal  to  our  nation,  to  be  fair,  tolerant,  and 
sincere."'  Thus  the  questions  that  must  be  asked  at  this  point  are  not 
the  ones  that  deal  with  the  possibility  of  an  ethics  of  virtue  in  a  liberal 
society,  but  the  ones  that  "have  to  do  with  which  virtues  we  acquire, 
how  they  are  acquired,  and  what  they  tell  us  about  the  kind  of  social 
order  in  which  we  exist.  "  Liberalism  may  be  able  to  provide  an  ac- 
count of  an  ethics  of  virtue,  but  will  that  account  be  sufficient? 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  ask  why  it  is  that  modern  moral 
philosophy  has  neglected  the  virtues.  While  recognizing  the  existence 
of  other  minor  reasons  why  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  it  is  primarily 
because  of  the  Enlightenment  project  of  developing  a  morality  without 
a  history  for,  "we  lack  the  kind  of  community  necessary  to  sustain 
development  of  people  of  virtue  and  character.  "'"  Indeed  the  notion 
of  telos  is  a  historical  one.  The  Enlightenment's  rejection  of  a  telos  was 
also  a  rejection  of  history  as  significant  for  the  moral  life.  Thus  modern 
liberalism's  ahistorical  approach  to  morality  is  one  that  hinders  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  an  ethics  of  virtue,  because  without  a  telos  and 
a  context  how  one  differentiates  the  virtues  is  arbitrary.  How  can  a 
people  be  sufficiently  virtuous  if  they  share  no  common  good? 

In  this  situation  the  virtues  that  are  important  are  procedural,  which 
means  for  Stanley  Hauerwas,  that  such  an  account 

is  insufficient,  if  not  self-deceptive.  For  the  very  notion  that  these 
"procedural"  virtues  can  be  divorced  from  some  determinative 
conception  of  the  good  is  itself  a  substantive  claim.  As  a  result, 
the  nature  of  the  moral  life  is  distorted  as  virtues  such  as  humili- 
ty, temperance,  courage,  and  prudence  are  made  secondary  to 
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these  truly  "public"  virtues.  Indeed,  the  situation  is  worse,  since 
by  definition  the  more  "procedural"  virtues  undercut  the  social 
significance  of  virtues  such  as  humility  by  suggesting  that  these 
virtues  cannot  be  supported  socially  because  any  support  would 
violate  the  individual's  freedom.  As  a  result,  however,  the  liberal 
often  fails  to  see  that  they  are  training  people  to  be  virtuous  which 
in  their  own  terms  is  coercive  since  they  claim  to  be  creating  a 
social  order  that  respects  the  "right  of  everyone  to  be  virtuous 
in  their  own  way. "''^ 

When  such  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  public  and  private,  an 
ethics  of  virtue  becomes  problematic  in  that  people  of  virtue  are  not 
necessary  for  the  political  realm  to  function  as  it  should.  Liberalism 
proceeds  on  the  belief  that  a  polity  can  be  formed  apart  from  moral 
virtue,  because  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  of  supreme  value.  This 
is  decidedly  different  from  the  classical  perspective  that  a  good  polity 
should  produce  good  people.^" 

Now  Regan  certainly  thinks  that  modern  liberal  society  can  produce 
virtuous  people,  but  he  has  no  adequate  public  basis  for  making  such 
a  claim;  for  in  the  liberal  vista,  individuals  are  merely  "bundles  of  in- 
terests" in  rivalry  against  one  another.  Ironically,  in  order  for  this 
system  of  competition  to  work  the  people  doing  the  competing  should 
be  virtuous.  Yet  liberal  theory  offers  no  context  for  \irtue."'  H\en 
Regan's  attempt  to  use  the  "tradition"  (a  historical!}  dependent  word) 
of  reason  to  justify  his  argument  is  an  ahistorical  mo\  e  to  produce  a 
people  of  virtue  in  any  responsible  and  reasonable  society  Where  does 
Regan  get  the  idea,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
tradition  of  reason"  and  what  would  he  suggest  we  do  with  all  the 
unreasonable  people  in  society  (allowing  his  own  definition  of  reason, 
of  course). 

In  conjunction  with  this,  Regan's  argument  for  the  necessit>  of  a 
limited  state  in  contributing  to  moral  virtue  is  deeply  ironic.  It  is 
Regan's  contention  that  a  limited  state  is  crucial  for  allowing  the  in- 
dividual the  freedom  to  live  virtuously,  yet  the  ver\  assumptions  of 
liberalism  make  virtue  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  invite  more  con- 
trol by  the  state.  Hauerwas  observes, 

When  we  are  not  able  to  count  on  the  other  to  be  virtuous  we 
must  then  rely  on  institutions,  most  often  the  state,  to  compen- 
sate for  this.  The  more  we  rely  on  the  state  to  sustain  the  rela- 
tions necessary  for  social  life,  the  less  it  seems  we  need  people 
of  virtue  —  and  so  a  vicious  circle  begins."^ 
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In  arguing  for  a  limited  state,  Regan  wants  Western  citizens  to  be 
people  of  virtue.  But  given  liberal  assumptions  can  he  have  a  limited 
state?  For  if  religious  practices  can  be  justly  restricted  by  the  state  for 
certain  reasons,  does  this  not  mean  that  the  state  will  limit  itself  only 
when  it  can  afford  to  do  so?  When  people  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
act  virtuously  (vice  in  this  context  is  anything  that  threatens  the  just 
ordering  of  society),  then  the  state  is  called  in  to  compensate  for  lack 
of  virtue.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  America  has  tended  to  move 
away  from  being  a  limited  state  by  becoming  extremely  litigious,  since 
our  freedom  allows  us  to  live  to  the  limits  of  the  law.^^  The  notion 
of  a  limited  state  in  liberal  society  is  not  very  helpful. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  what  makes  a  virtuous  liberal. 
Regan  is  distressed  by  the  material  appetites  of  individuals  in  Western 
liberal  societies.  He  quite  clearly  believes  greed  to  be  a  vice,  but  given 
his  assumptions  should  this  be  the  case?  If  indeed  people  are  nothing 
but  "bundles  of  interests,"  and  the  individual  is  autonomous,  then  it 
appears  that  modern  liberalism  encourages  greed  as  a  virtue,  as  long 
as  one's  greed  doesn't  interfere  with  the  greed  of  one's  neighbor. ^^ 
Possessiveness  is  not  an  excess  of  liberalism,  rather  it  is  its  logical  out- 
come. Hauerwas  writes,  "Liberalism  thus  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  pro- 
phecy; a  social  order  that  is  designed  to  work  on  the  presumption  that 
people  are  self-interested  tends  to  produce  that  kind  of  people.  "^^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  so  little  consensus  about  what  virtues 
are  and  which  virtues  are  cardinal.  Modern  moral  philosophy  provides 
us  with  no  way  to  determine  which  virtues  are  primary.  It  is  often  said 
that  one  of  the  great  aspects  of  liberal  society  is  its  pluralism.  Yet 
pluralism  is  a  very  deceptive  term,  for  what  is  pluralism  but  a  synonym 
for  fragmentation?  Having  no  vision  of  the  common  good  of  society 
we  are  left  as  individuals  to  pursue  our  own  selfishness.  If  Michael 
Walzer  is  right  when  he  states  that  "a  liberal  nation  can  have  no  col- 
lective purpose,  "^^  then  any  account  of  the  virtues  from  a  liberal 
perspective  must  be  insufficient;  for  an  analysis  of  the  virtues  requires 
a  conception  of  the  common  good.  The  very  notion  that  America  is 
a  pluralist  society  may  indeed  mean  that  there  is  no  sufficient  American 
community  on  which  to  base  an  adequate  ethics  of  virtue. 

It  seems  from  this  discussion  that  the  very  presuppositions  of 
liberalism  work  against  liberalism.  When  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
made  the  highest  value  in  a  society,  it  cannot  help  but  create  less  than 
virtuous  people  who  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Moreover,  any  account 
of  an  ethics  of  virtue  from  a  liberal  perspective  cannot  take  into  ac- 
count what  Gilbert  Meilaender  affirms  —  that  "some  things  we  may 
need  to  say  (ethically)  about  the  relation  of  persons  and  their  com- 
munities are  dangerous  as  guides  to  political  life."^**  This  does  not 
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mean  that  a  liberal  ethics  of  virtue  cannot  challenge  the  state  in  some 
way,  but  it  certainly  cannot  threaten  its  existence;  for  a  liberal  ethics 
of  virtue  wants  to  affirm  the  liberal  state.  It  is  impossible  for  such  an 
account,  therefore,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  sophrosune  (sound 
judgment).  Maclntyre  writes, 

[0]n  the  best  account  of  the  virtues  we  have,  whatever  it  turns 
out  to  be,  the  virtues  will  be  disruptive  of  and  dysfunctional  to 
the  common  life  of  some  social  order.  And  to  have  reached  this 
conclusion  is  not  unimportant.  [In  the  view  of  modern  liberalism] 
it  does  seem  that  the  practice  of  the  virtues  in  any  order  will 
always  be  fundamentally  conservative,  preservative  of  the  func- 
tioning of  that  order.  That  [liberalism's]  functionalist  generaliza- 
tion is  false  opens  up  the  possibility  that  being  virtuous  may  re- 
quire one  to  be  at  odds  with  the  established  modes  of  the  com- 
mon life  in  radical  ways.  The  virtue  of  sophrosune,  like  other  vir- 
tues, can  be  a  virtue  of  revolutionaries. 

Regan's  account  of  virtue  has  no  place  for  sophrosune  and  this  reveals 
what  is  most  disturbing  about  his  position:  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
flawed  ecclesiology. 


THE  CHURCH  AS  ALTERNATIVE 

For  Regan  the  ultimate  ethical  task  of  the  church  is  to  make  virtuous 
liberals.  His  account  offers  no  possibility  for  the  church  to  resist  the 
liberal  state.  The  task  of  the  church,  from  Regan's  viewpoint,  is  to 
underwrite  the  modern  liberal  ethos,  rather  than  to  stand  as  an  alter- 
native to  it.  What  Regan  fails  to  take  into  account  is  that  no  matter 
what  the  state  may  say  (and  really  believe),  it  will  not  voluntarily  keep 
itself  limited  when  an  alternative  to  that  state  actually  exists.  It  is 
precisely  my  contention  that  as  an  alternative  to  the  state,  the  church 
represents  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  liberal  state  or  any  state 
for  that  matter;  for  a  Christian's  unconditional  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ 
must  by  necessity  qualify  all  other  allegiances. 

Regan  has  made  Christianity  palatable  to  the  liberal  nation  because 
he  has  domesticated  it.  This  is  important  because  'it  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference  what  kind  of  church  and  what  kind  of  preaching  it  is  that 
is  allowed  to  be  so  free."^°  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that 
Regan  has  received  what  he's  wanted,  as  the  liberal  mindset  has,  in  not 
a  few  places,  infected  the  church  in  America  in  tragic  ways.  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  story  related  to  me  of  a  church  where  a  member  said  that 
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the  most  wonderful  thing  about  her  church  was  that  no  one  told 
anyone  else  how  to  live  for  God. 

Now  some  will  protest  that  the  vision  of  the  church  as  political  alter- 
native certainly  isn't  a  settled  issue.  The  liberal  state  may  be  fragmented, 
but  the  church  cannot  boast  that  it  is  more  unified.  So  how  can  the 
church  hope  to  offer  an  ethics  of  virtue  that  stands  as  an  alternative 
to  the  liberal  state? 

I  certainly  do  not  deny  the  lack  of  unity  that  has  existed  and  still 
continues  to  exist  in  the  church,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  undermines 
my  contention  that  the  church  is  a  political  alternative.  Such  a  view 
is  certainly  more  in  keeping  with  the  New  Testament  than  a  perspec- 
tive that  sees  the  church  as  one  organization  among  many  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  form  loyal  liberals.  I  maintain  that  the  difference  between 
the  church  and  the  liberal  state  is  that  the  church  is  formed  by  a  story 
that's  true.  It  is  a  story  that  has  an  ending,  or  a  telos;  for  the  only  cor- 
rect perspective  from  which  to  view  the  Christian  story  is  an 
eschatological  one.  The  church  provides  the  language  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  true  and  sufficient  account  of  an  ethics  of  virtue  that  the  liberal 
state  can  in  no  way  deliver.  The  modern  Western  state  denies  that  there 
is  an  end  to  the  liberal  story  and,  therefore,  rejects  history  as  crucial 
for  giving  a  true  account  of  morality.^'  But  by  her  very  nature  the 
church  provides  "a  paradigm  of  social  relations  otherwise  thought 
impossible.  "^^  For  the  church's  task  is  not  to  form  virtuous  liberals, 
rather  the  church  is  a  story  formed  people  whose  ethical  task  is  to  be 
itself.  ^^  The  liberal  state  has  nothing  on  which  to  found  its  abstract 
morality.  The  moral  foundation  of  the  church  is  nothing  less  than  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

This  means  that  Christian  virtue  is  an  account  for  a  specific  people; 
for  any  account  of  virtue  is  context  dependent.  In  trying  to  develop 
an  ethics  of  virtue  for  everybody  and  anybody,  the  development  of 
a  liberal  ethics  of  virtue  is  a  project  whose  very  undertaking  under- 
mines its  accomplishment. 

No  matter  what  legitimate  quarrels  one  might  have  with  the  details 
of  Maclntyre's  account,  he  has  nonetheless  accurately  portrayed  our 
current  condition.  But  this  should  not  cause  Christians  to  despair.  We 
believe  that  with  Jesus  Christ  God's  Kingdom  comes,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
God  has  purchased  for  himself  a  new  nation  of  people  —  the  church 
—  as  an  alternative  to  any  other  nation.  Christians,  therefore,  pursue 
a  life  of  Christian  virtue  that  bears  witness  to  that  Kingdom.  We  are 
indeed  a  hopeful  people. 
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ment of  laws  not  of  men,  which  doesn't  appear  to  leave  a  whole  lot 
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Care  of  the  Person  with  HIV/AIDS: 
THE  Biblical  Mandate 


by  Elizabeth  Ann  Schenk' 


Today's  church  is  faced  with  a  modern  day  leprosy.  It  is  called  AIDS, 
or  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome.  Once  felt  to  be  a  problem 
only  for  inner  city  churches,  reality  now  is  that  almost  every  church 
in  the  nation  is  being  challenged  to  define  their  position  about  per- 
sons infected  with  HIV/AIDS.  Peggy  Skill,  in  the  January /February  issue 
of  Alive  Now  says  it  in  this  way:  "The  Body  of  Christ  has  AIDS." 
Another  article  published  in  The  Christian  Century  is  entitled  "We 
Are  the  Church  Alive,  the  Church  with  AIDS"  (Cherry  and  Mitulski 
1988,  8). 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  large  and  growing.  Some  recent 
statistics  are  alarming,  but  help  show  the  imperative  of  this  topic.  In 
1992,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  two  million  people  who  suf- 
fered from  AIDS.  Projections  include  the  fact  that  by  the  year  2000, 
25  million  people  will  have  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
{Alive  Now  1993,  7).  To  bring  the  problem  more  to  our  own  country, 
it  is  currently  estimated  that  one  in  every  250  people  in  the  United 
States  is  HIV  positive.  More  than  140,000  people  in  the  United  States 
have  died  of  AIDS  since  1981.  The  devastation  that  occurs  affects  not 
just  the  persons  with  AIDS,  but  extends  to  their  families.  Experts  have 
projected  that  by  the  year  2000,  approximately  10  million  children 
will  be  orphaned  as  a  result  of  AIDS  {Alive  Now  1993,  7). 

Perhaps  the  first  task  required  of  churches  today  concerning  this 
scourge  is  the  need  to  assist  individual  Christians  to  develop  their  in- 
dividual response  to  AIDS,  based  on  sound  Biblical  principles  and  not 
on  hysteria,  misconceptions,  or  lack  of  knowledge.  The  nature  of  these 
Biblical  mandates  needs  to  be  defined.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to 
do  just  that. 

The  first,  and  most  important  Biblical  mandate  for  Christians  is  to 
love  and  accept  the  person  with  AIDS.  This  requires  a  theological 
perspective  that  is  based  in  the  model  presented  by  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  He  offered  himself  to  all  kinds  of 
undesirable  persons.  It  is  what  he  also  asks  of  us.  Jesus  was  not  afraid 
to  touch  lepers  or  to  talk  with  Samaritans.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
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story  of  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well,  found  in  John 
4.  This  story  is  a  model  for  the  kind  of  nonjudgmental  and  compas- 
sionate acceptance  called  for  in  ministry  to  persons  with  AIDS. 

With  this  sense  of  love  and  acceptance  it  is  important  to  have  an 
attitude  of  nonjudgment.  This  is  shown  in  Matt.  7.1  when  Jesus  said, 
"Do  not  judge,  or  you  too  will  be  judged,  and  with  the  measure  you 
use,  it  will  be  measured  to  you"  (Matt  7.1,  NIV).  Paul  also  wrote  of 
this  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  He  stated  "You  therefore,  have  no 
excuse,  you  who  pass  judgment  on  someone  else,  for  at  whatever  point 
you  judge  the  other,  you  are  condemning  yourself,  because  you  who 
pass  judgment  do  the  same  things"  (Rom.  2.1,  NIV). 

At  times  this  love  and  acceptance  may  result  in  strong  feelings. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  moved  to  anger.  Some  have  suggested  that  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  Jesus  healing  the  man  with  leprosy,  he  was  not  so 
moved  by  compassion,  as  by  anger  (Smith  1988,  88).  Smith  also  states 
"To  be  able  to  minister  effectively  to  this  new  group  of  lepers,  we  must 
feel  'moved  to  anger.'  We  need  to  feel  the  social  and  psychological 
isolation  of  the  persons  with  AIDS,  the  way  in  which  they  are  seperated 
from  community  supports"  (Smith  1988,  88). 

The  second  mandate  that  Scripture  defines  is  that  of  reconciliation 
and  healing.  Scripture  tells  us  that  in  2  Corinthians  that  God  has  "com- 
mitted to  us  the  message  of  reconciliation"  (2  Cor.  5.19,  NIV).  Broyles 
says  it  in  this  way:  "In  the  midst  of  the  heart-breaking  reality  of 
HIV/AIDS,  Christian  love  can  reach  out  to  provide  a  healing  that 
medical  technology  can  never  offer  "  (Broyles  1993,  19).  It  is  the  type 
of  healing  that  occurs  when  medical  technology  can  no  longer  offer 
anything  except  palliative  care.  It  is  the  type  of  healing  that  occurs 
when  death  becomes  real.  It  is  a  healing  that  is  offered  based  on  the 
love  and  acceptance  discussed  under  the  first  Biblical  mandate. 

Included  in  this  healing  is  assisting  the  person  with  AIDS  to  see  the 
reality  of  Romans,  where  it  states  "Not  only  that  suffering  produces 
perseverance:. perseverance,  character:  and  character,  hope.  And  hope 
does  not  disappoint  us,  because  God  poured  out  his  love  into  out  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  has  given  us"  (Rom.  5.3-4,  NIV).  It  is  often 
difficult  to  see  the  truth  in  this  passage,  but  we  as  Christians  can  offer 
ourselves  as  individuals  who  present  with  a  presence  of  caring  and  be- 
ing with  the  person.  Often  times,  the  most  effective  thing  we  can  do 
is  totally  be  with  the  person,  sharing  in  the  experience  of  suffering. 

As  individuals  we  need  to  be  part  of  a  healing  community.  Henri 
Nouwen,  in  his  book,  The  Wounded  Healer,  discusses  the 
characteristics  of  such  a  Christian  community.  He  describes  the  com- 
munity's ability  to  become  a  healing  community  not  because  wounds 
are  cured  or  suffering  is  alleviated,  but  because  the  suffering  becomes 
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openings  or  occasions  for  a  new  vision  (Nouwen  1990,  94).  This  is 
a  new  vision  of  hope.  Hopefully,  these  communities  of  healing  can 
take  place  in  the  context  of  many  churches.  In  some  places,  however, 
rejection  of  persons  with  AIDS  has  led  to  the  founding  of  churches 
specifically  designed  to  minister  to  this  group  of  people.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  Universal  Fellowship  of  Metropolitan  Community 
Churches  (UFMCC)  that  was  founded  in  Los  Angeles  in  1968  by  Troy 
Perry,  a  former  Pentecostal  minister  (Cherry  and  Mitulski  1988,  86). 

As  Christians  we  are  asked  to  share  the  Gospel  message  with  non- 
believers.  This  command  is  found  in  the  book  of  Matthew  where  it 
is  stated,  "Therefore  go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Matt.  28.19,  NIV).  Part  of  this  discipleship  is  the  assurance  of  salva- 
tion and  forgiveness,  along  with  a  sense  of  hope  for  the  future.  The 
theme  of  hope  is  a  key  one  in  the  Bible.  From  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  God  promised  to  send  someone  to  crush  the  head  of 
Satan  (Genesis  315).  This  he  did  in  the  sending  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  know  Christ  as  their  personal  savior  have  a  stabilizing  an- 
chor in  life.  For  the  person  with  HIV/AIDS,  who  knows  that  death  is 
near,  their  hope  rests  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Interacting  with  individuals  in  need  of  healing  requires  the  individual 
Christian  to  risk  sharing  his/her  own  inward  journey  of  both  faith  and 
pain  to  risk  the  hurt  of  shared  suffering,  and  to  minister  out  of  the 
depth  of  personal  experience.  The  experience  of  totally  being  with 
a  person,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  hard  work.  Christ,  however,  asks 
no  less  from  us.  As  we  help  each  other  to  bear  sufferings  and  to  en- 
dure, we  are  fulfilling  Christ's  example  of  living  and  loving.  Through 
this,  we  enhance  the  ability  of  the  HIV  positive  person  to  see  hope 
as  the  end  result  of  pain  and  suffering. 

The  third  Biblical  mandate,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  is  that  of  em- 
powerment. In  offering  support  and  assistance  to  the  person  with  AIDS, 
it  is  important  not  to  be  overly  paternalistic  or  maternalistic.  These 
attitudes  can  be  conveyed  not  only  in  what  is  said,  but  in  the  approach 
that  is  used.  Care  should  be  offered  to  a  person  with  HIV/AIDS  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  create  an  environment  where  the  individual  being 
helped  feels  encouraged  to  do  more  for  himself  or  herself,  knowing 
that  support  is  present.  The  person  needs  to  be  helped  to  find  per- 
sonal solutions,  rather  than  having  problems  solved  by  someone  else. 
An  effective  model  for  what  is  being  discussed  here  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  where  Jesus  directs  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the 
paralyzed  man  in  chapter  5. 17-26  back  on  the  man  himself.  This  was 
an  example  of  healing  linked  with  belief  and  personal  action.  Chris- 
tian care  should  attempt  to  facilitate  both.  It  should  be  enabling,  en- 
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couraging,  and  choosing.  Finally,  Christian  care  should  create  a  feel- 
ing of  partnership  (Smith  1988,  57). 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  empowerment  includes  assisting  the  per- 
son with  HIV/AIDS  in  daily  needs.  Jesus  admonished  his  disciples  to 
feed  the  hungry,  cloth  the  naked,  care  for  the  sick,  and  house  the 
stranger  in  Matthew  25.  This  can  be  done  in  a  practical  way  by  assisting 
with  housing  and  basic  needs.  Being  a  friend  can  serve  many  purposes. 
Offering  assistance  with  care  when  the  disabling  aspects  of  the  disease 
occur  may  be  a  very  effective  practical  ministry. 

Education  of  persons  about  the  disease  and  the  necessity  of  living 
Biblically  is  another  practical  but  very  important  part  of  empowerment. 
Too  often  the  church  has  left  this  education  to  secular  aspects  of  socie- 
ty, without  emphasis  on  Christian  values.  Spohn  has  identified  the 
determination  of  the  educational  strategy  appropriate  for  the  AIDS 
crisis  as  one  of  the  three  areas  of  special  challenge  that  faces  the  church 
(Spohn  1988,  106). 

Finally,  aiding  the  person  with  AIDS  to  die  with  dignity  may  be  the 
most  valuable  sort  of  empowerment  that  the  individual  Christian  can 
accomplish.  This  last  example  of  empowerment  includes  assisting  the 
dying  person  to  reduce  any  remaining  conflicts  and  tensions  and  to 
attempt  to  resolve  adequately  interpersonal  relationships.  This  may 
include  working  with  estranged  families  or  significant  others  (Perelli 
1991,  25).  It  has  been  said  by  Mother  Theresa  that  the  greatest  aim 
in  human  life  is  to  die  in  peace  with  God.  In  the  process  of  dying.  Chris- 
tians can  bring  the  consoling  reassurance  of  God's  presence  and  ac- 
ceptance, in  essence,  divine  love  mediated  through  human  contact. 

The  last  Biblical  mandate  is  the  importance  of  offering  assistance  to 
those  persons  with  AIDS  who  desire  to  change  life  habits  that  are  not 
Biblical.  These  specifically  relate  to  homosexuality  (Springett  1988) 
and  to  drug  abuse.  Smith  states  it  in  this  way:  "While  pastoral  care 
should  not  focus  on  how  or  why  a  person  had  acquired  the  disease, 
the  person  with  AIDS  may  need  to  identify  and  discuss  these  issues. 
Nonjudgmental  dialogue  .  .  .  can  help  a  person  to  process  effectively 
these  feelings  and  concerns"  (Smith  1988,  4).  Although  dealing  with 
the  issues  of  sexual  ethics  in  terms  of  AIDS  is  often  difficult,  we  can- 
not bury  our  heads  in  the  sand.  Countryman  says  it  this  way  "...  We 
must  find  ways  to  join  with  gay  and  lesbian  people  at  large  to  deal 
with  the  issues  of  sexual  ethics"  (Countryman  1987,  133). 

Individual  Christians  can  and  should  offer  assistance  to  persons  who 
desire  to  change  their  lives.  This  may  include  listening  to  persons  as 
they  process  their  feelings,  helping  them  receive  professional  counsel- 
ing, or  sponsoring  them  in  a  twelve  step  program.  To  do  this  requires 
some  measure  of  comfort  with  being  exposed  to  settings  and  lifestyles 
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that  are  often  unfamiliar  and  perhaps  even  offensive.  At  times  courage 
may  be  needed  (Shelp  and  Sunderland  1987,  94-6). 

Although  not  a  Biblical  mandate  in  the  same  way  as  others  discussed 
earlier  in  this  paper,  it  is  important  for  the  Christian  to  keep  in  mind 
that  often  God's  healing  in  situations  such  as  ministry  to  the  persons 
with  AIDS,  touches  the  healer  as  well  the  afflicted.  One  is  ministered 
to  by  the  very  person  to  whom  one  extends  a  helping  hand.  Pastoral 
care,  by  a  minister  of  God,  either  ordained  or  lay,  is  not  just  a  respon- 
sibility, but  a  privilege  of  God's  kingdom. 

Researchers,  however,  have  also  documented  the  heavy  burden 
placed  upon  care-givers  who  care  for  persons  living  with  AIDS 
(Sunderland  and  Shelp  1990,  59).  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
the  devastating  aspects  of  AIDS,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
disease.  If  neurological  complications  have  occurred,  the  person  may 
not  be  coherent,  or  may  have  difficulty  in  dealing  with  pain  or  discom- 
fort. In  addition,  the  physical  problems  associated  with  the  disease  are 
often  unpleasant  and  can  cause  stress  in  even  the  most  seasoned  health 
professionals.  This  was  made  evident  to  this  author  several  years  ago, 
when  the  hospital  where  she  was  employed  admitted  two  patients  with 
HIV/AIDS.  Care  of  both  of  these  persons  required  patience,  understan- 
ding, and  much  support.  The  caregiver  must  keep  a  balance  between 
care  of  the  person  with  AIDS  and  self-care,  something  that  ministers 
have  not  always  been  very  good  at  doing. 

The  individual  Christian  and  the  church  are  being  challenged  by  the 
HIV/AIDS  epidemic.  One  author  has  answered  the  question  of  what 
God  is  doing  in  this  crisis  by  stating  that  "God  is  bringing  us  into  the 
time  of  trial,  the  peirasmos .  God  is  revealing  God's  work  in  us.  God 
is  drawing  us  into  the  mystery"  (Countryman  1987,  134).  The  modern 
church  is  facing  the  leprosy  common  in  the  times  of  the  early  church. 
This  disease  is  ravaging  strangers,  our  neighbors,  the  hemophiliac,  the 
little  child  who  lives  down  the  street,  and  even  perhaps  a  family 
member. 

It  is  a  time  of  decision  for  all  Christians,  a  time  to  live  out  of  Jesus' 
sacrifice  and  out  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  live  not  out  of  our 
own  sense  of  self-righteousness,  but  out  of  a  sense  of  grace.  God's  grace 
and  forgiveness  are  offered  to  all  unconditionally.  Individual  Chris- 
tians must  emulate  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  touched  the 
uncleanest  of  the  unclean.  He  used  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Luke  10.25-37)  to  show  what  is  expected  of  each  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  this  paper  has  explored  key  Biblical  mandates  con- 
cerning the  AIDS  epidemic.  Scriptural  references  concerning  behaviors 
expected  from  Christians  in  dealing  with  this  crisis  were  mentioned, 
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as  well  as  suggestions  for  practical  applications  in  ministering  to  people 
with  AIDS.  Every  individual  Christian  will  face  this  challenge  in  the 
years  to  come.  How  we  articulate  our  faith  in  the  reality  of  this 
devastating  disease  will  touch  those  with  HIV/AIDS,  as  well  as  their 
families.  We  can  choose  to  be  healers,  or  we  can  turn  our  backs  and 
walk  away,  as  did  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Luke  10.25-37).  This  author  believes  that  there  is  no  real 
choice,  if  we  are  to  respond  as  Christ  responded,  and  as  we  are  directed 
by  Scripture. 


The  Body  of  Christ  has  AIDS 

and  we  who  are  members 

are  called  to  heal  it. 

Unto  the  least  of  these. 


Feed  the  hungry: 
hungry  for  food, 
hungry  for  hope, 
hungry  for  love, 


X 

xxxxx 

X 
X 


Clothe  the  naked: 

the  naked  body, 

the  naked  heart, 

the  naked  soul. 


Heal  the  sick  with  love  and  care  and  hope. 
The  Body  of  Christ 

has  AIDS 
and  we  are  called  to 

heal  it. 
We  are  not  called  to 

turn  our  backs. 

We  are  not  called  to 

cross  to  the  other  side. 

We  are  not  called  to 

blame  the  sick 

for  their  disease. 

We  are  called  to  heal. 

Unto  the  least  of  these. 

Unto  the  sickest  of  these. 

Is  it  not  we  who  will  be  dying 

If  we  do  not?  (Skill  1993,  21) 
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Recent  Trends  in  the  Study  of  Jeremiah 


by  Bill  T.  Arnold^ 


Until  recently,  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  list  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  commentaries  currently  available  on  the  book  of  Jeremiah.  This 
important  Old  Testament  prophet  has  been  short-changed  by  the 
neglect  of  scholarly  activity  during  the  twentieth  century;  that  is,  un- 
til now! 

At  the  end  of  the  1970s,  there  was  an  obvious  dearth  of  up-to-date 
commentaries  on  Jeremiah.'  But  in  the  past  twelve  years,  this 
desideratum  has  been  met  -  and  with  a  vengeance.  First  came  a  trickle, 
which  grew  into  a  steady  stream,  and  then  a  virtual  downpour  of  com- 
mentaries on  Jeremiah.  It  began  with  John  A.  Thompson's  contribu- 
tion in  the  NICOT  series  in  1980  and  has  continued  unabated  until  the 
present.^  And  this  avalanche  of  scholarly  activity  is  not  limited  to 
commentaries.  A  host  of  important  monographs  on  individual  topics 
has  also  been  published  during  this  period. 

This  article  will  survey  the  new  commentaries  available  since  1980 
including  Thompson's.  The  discussion  will  center  around  three  ma- 
jor, critical  commentaries  which  appeared  together  in  1986.  Commen- 
taries by  Robert  P.  Carroll,^  William  L.  Holladay,^  and  William 
McKane,'  were  all  published  that  year  making  it  something  of  a  land- 
mark in  Jeremianic  studies.  Additionally,  I  will  include  remarks  here 
on  the  new  works  by  Walter  Brueggemann,^'  Ronald  E.  Clements, 
Peter  C.  Craigie  et  al.^  Elmer  A.  Martens,'^  and  Douglas  Rawlinson 
Jones.'"  I  will  also  make  brief  comments  on  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant monographs. 

This  article  attempts  to  evaluate  the  new  commentaries  by  survey- 
ing how  each  one  treats  five  of  the  most  important  exegetical  issues 
in  Jeremiah  studies.  In  the  process,  the  presentation  will  also  survey 
the  recent  trends  among  scholars  working  on  Jeremiah."  Three  of 
these  issues  are  rather  standard  for  works  on  biblical  books:  author- 
ship and  date,  historical  background,  and  theological  emphases.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  any  serious  study  of  Jeremiah  has  two  additional 
problems  to  address:  the  book's  unique  relationship  to  Deuteronomy 
and  the  puzzling  text  critical  discrepancies  between  the  standard 
Hebrew  text  and  the  ancient  Greek  translation  of  Jeremiah. 

*Dr.  Arnold  (Ph.D.,  Hebrew  Union  College)  is  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Semitic  Languages  at  A  TS. 
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I.  Authorship  and  Composition 

Scholarly  opinions  on  the  authorship  and  composition  of  Jeremiah 
are  widely  divergent  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  book  contains  more 
biographical  information  on  Jeremiah  than  we  possess  for  any  other 
person  in  the  Old  Testament.  Many  doubt  the  historical  accuracy  of 
these  biographical  data,  and  the  debate  on  authorship  is  usually  divid- 
ed along  these  lines.  The  fact  remains  that  this  biographical  material 
creates  a  unique  situation  in  prophetic  literature.  Second,  the  book  has 
no  clearly  discernible  order  of  arrangement,  which  makes  Jeremiah 
susceptible  to  many  theories  of  composition.  Exactly  how  did  these 
materials  come  to  be  collected  and  why  in  this  arrangement? 

Recently  the  debate  has  been  polarized  between  two  extremes,  as 
illustrated  by  the  new  commentaries  discussed  here.  There  are  those 
who  are  historical  maximalists  regarding  the  biographical  information 
in  the  book  and  thus  usually  overemphasize  Jeremiah  the  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  scholars  are  more  concerned  with  the  newer  literary 
approaches  to  the  Bible,  and  these  tend  to  emphasize  Jeremiah  the  book 
at  the  expense  of  pursuing  any  historical  investigation  of  the  man.'^ 
The  truth  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

A  theory  which  is  now  over  90  years  old  continues  to  dominate  the 
discussion  on  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah.  First  suggested  by  Bernhard 
Duhm  in  1901  and  refined  by  Sigmund  Mowinckel  in  1914,  this  ap- 
proach divides  the  material  of  Jeremiah  into  four  original  literary 
sources.  Source  A  was  a  collection  of  poetic  oracles  from  Jeremiah, 
found  throughout  chapters  1-25.  Source  B  consisted  of  prose  sermons 
about  the  activities  of  the  prophet  by  an  anonymous  author,  now  found 
in  chapters  26-45.  The  third  source,  Source  C,  was  comprised  of  pro- 
se speeches  written  in  a  later  deuteronomic  style;  that  is,  these  ser- 
mons express  the  theology  and  worldview  of  Jews  living  in  the  exilic 
and  post-exilic  eras.  This  source  is  now  located  throughout  chapters 
1-45.  Source  D  contained  oracles  of  future  salvation  which  were  col- 
lected into  chapters  30-31  in  the  present  arrangement  (this  source  has 
been  omitted  in  contemporary  discussions).  In  this  theory,  chapters 
46-52  were  later  additions.'^ 

The  new  works  being  considered  here  present  several  variations  on 
this  theory,  while  a  few  reject  the  hypothesis  altogether.  HoUaday  flatly 
rejects  the  Duhm-Mowinckel  idea  of  sources  on  the  basis  of  distinc- 
tive Jeremianic  vocabulary  across  the  various  "sources"  and  the  iden- 
tification of  what  he  calls  the  "authentic  voice"  of  Jeremiah  in  all  the 
alleged  sources  (11.15).  Of  course  these  are  notoriously  subjective 
criteria  for  analyzing  biblical  texts. 
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Holladay  accepts  the  historical  reUabiHty  of  Jeremiah  36,  where  the 
prophet  dictated  a  scroll  to  Baruch.  After  Jehoiakim  cut  up  and  burn- 
ed the  scroll,  Jeremiah  proceeded  to  dictate  a  second  one  to  Baruch, 
which  contained  essentially  the  same  material  as  the  first  scroll  plus 
additional  materials.  Holladay  assumes  this  second  scroll  was  main- 
tained as  an  "open-ended"  document,  to  which  were  added  additional 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  historical  or  biographical  materials  of 
Baruch.  From  this  time  until  their  trip  to  Egypt,  Holladay  assumes  there 
were  simultaneously,  oral  and  written  traditions  of  Jeremianic  sayings. 
He  traces  the  development  of  the  Jeremiah  materials  through  two  more 
scrolls,  plus  the  oracles  against  the  nations.  Holladay  supposes  that 
Jeremiah  composed  or  dictated  the  bulk  of  the  prophecies  which  are 
credited  to  him,  including  even  most  of  the  materials  usually  assigned 
to  source  B  and  thought  to  be  from  Baruch.  He  assumes  a  large  editorial 
role  for  Baruch  in  this  process,  concluding  that  very  little  of  the  book 
was  original  to  later  editors  (11.15-24). 

Brueggemann  is  influenced  by  the  newer  literary  and  rhetorical  ap- 
proaches. He  has  expressed  frustration  at  the  current  state  of  historical- 
critical  method  which  he  believes  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  with 
Jeremiah.'^  He  feels  too  much  time  is  used  on  the  historical  and 
redactional  issues,  while  omitting  questions  of  theology  and  literature. 
He  states  that  the  rhetoric  which  is  determinative  for  Jeremiah  is  a 
dramatic  triangling  involving  Yahweh,  Babylon  and  Judah.  Initially, 
the  triangle  was  Yahweh  and  Babylon  against  Judah.  Only  too  late, 
Yahweh  was  triangled  with  Jerusalem  against  Babylon.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Brueggemann  is  sympathetic  to  Brevard  Childs'  canonical  ap- 
proach (1.9). 

If  Holladay  (and  John  Bright  before  him,  see  endnote  1)  may  be  called 
a  historical  maximalist,  then  Robert  Carroll  is  a  minimalist.  He  and 
other  British  scholars'^  have  assumed  the  opposite  position  to  Holla- 
day; that  is,  little  can  be  known  of  the  historical  Jeremiah,  and  the 
oracles  accredited  to  him  must  be  accepted  as  anonymous.  Carroll  takes 
the  position  that  reform  movements  (such  as  Josiah's  reforms)  are  pat- 
terns imposed  on  the  past  by  deuteronomistic  editors  of  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  periods.  The  concept  of  reform,  in  this  view,  was  an 
idealized  interpretation  of  history  from  the  later  period  transposed  over 
the  deuteronomistic  edition  of  Judah's  history  (Carroll,  49-50). 

In  Carroll's  view,  these  same  deuteronomistic  redactors,  who  wrote 
history  from  the  ideological  perspective  of  Deuteronomy,  also  pro- 
vided the  redactional  framework  for  the  book  of  Jeremiah  (such  as 
1.1-3;  7.1;  11.1,  etc.).  The  rest  of  the  book,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
is  anonymous!  Thus  for  Carroll,  Jeremiah  disappears,  along  with  the 
scholarly  quest  for  the  historical  Jeremiah  (see  below).  Any  discussion 
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of  Jeremiah's  attitude  to  Josiah's  reforms  or  his  Hterary  relationship 
to  Deuteronomy  becomes  irrelevant  (Carroll,  48-49).  Baruch's  role 
becomes  impossible  to  determine,  and  at  one  point  it  begins  to  sound 
as  though  Carroll  doubts  whether  he  actually  played  any  role  at  all  (61). 

With  regard  to  Mowinckel's  sources  A,  B,  and  C,  all  are  anonymous 
in  Carroll's  view.  Even  the  poetry  of  chapters  1-25,  the  alleged  A 
source,  which  is  widely  held  to  be  authentic  to  Jeremiah,  becomes 
anonymous  once  the  deuteronomistic  introductions  are  removed.  Car- 
roll avers  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  poetry  itself  to  identify  the  speaker 
and  that  it  is  "a  dogma  of  Jeremiah  studies  that  the  prophet  is  the  poet 
of  the  tradition"  (47).  Carroll's  investigation  leads  him  to  conclude, 
"we  have  no  reason  (emphasis  his)  to  believe  the  poems  of  1-25  to 
be  other  than  anonymous  utterances  from  a  variety  of  sources"  (47). 
Ultimately,  Carroll  employs  a  sociological  approach  in  assuming  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  is  compiled  from  traditions  deriving  from  various 
circles  active  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  during  the  Persian  period 
(69-71).  These  groups  are  involved  in  a  power  struggle  during  the  time 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah!  At  this  point,  one  might  ask  whether  Carroll 
has  not  suddenly  reversed  himself  and  now  become  something  of  a 
historical  maximalist.  He  is  now  skating  his  fanciful  pirouettes  on 
precariously  thin  ice. 

J.  A.  Thompson  accepts  the  basic  Duhm-Mowinckel  source  divisions, 
but  with  modifications.  He  assumes,  with  the  majority  of  scholars  that 
source  A  (chapters  1-25)  contains  authentic  poetic  sermons  of  Jeremiah. 
Source  B  is  the  historical  material  from  a  "biographer"  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  events  and  may  have  been  an  eyewitness.  Baruch, 
Thompson  concludes,  is  the  best  candidate  for  such  a  biographer.  But 
source  C,  unlike  the  consensus  view,  is  probably  also  authentic  to 
Jeremiah.  Thompson  argues  that  there  is  no  reason  to  confine  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  to  what  we  normally  regard  as  poetry  (Thompson,  46). 
He  concludes  that  we  have  good  reason  to  assume  "the  so-called  pro- 
se sermons  were  already  well  developed  in  Jeremiah's  lifetime  "  (47). 
He  also,  however,  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  some  editorial  pro- 
cesses in  these  sermons,  deuteronomistic  or  otherwise. 

In  this  as  in  other  areas,  Thompson  appears  to  be  much  indebted 
to  the  earlier  commentary  of  John  Bright  (see  note  1).  He  is  persuaded, 
for  example,  by  Bright's  theory  that  the  Jeremiah  traditions  were 
transmitted  both  orally  and  in  writing  over  a  long  period  of  time.  These 
traditions  would  have  existed  simultaneously  and  would  have  in- 
teracted with  each  other  -  the  oral  tradition  more  flexible,  easily  sup- 
plementing materials  over  time;  the  written  tradition  more  static,  ser- 
ving as  a  control  of  the  oral  (32). 
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Craigie  is  not  inhospitable  to  Mowinckel's  source  approach,  but  does 
not  find  the  classification  particularly  satisfying.  He  is  also  influenced 
by  the  previous  work  of  John  Bright,  and  particularly  by  the  views 
of  H.  Weippert.'^'  She  has  gone  beyond  Bright's  doubts  regarding  the 
label  "deuteronomistic"  for  the  prose  of  the  discourse  narratives,  and 
has  argued  instead  that  the  language  of  the  speeches  is  sixth-century 
prose  which  is  typical  of  Jeremiah's  time.'^  Craigie  agrees  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  prophet  used  both  poetry  and  prose 
in  his  addresses.  He  seems  open  to  deuteronomic  influences  in 
Jeremiah,  but  not  necessarily  a  deuteronomic  redactor  (Craigie, 
xxxii-xxxvii). 

On  the  issue  of  the  relationship  between  poetry  and  prose,  Jones 
demurs.  He  argues  that  the  book  was  composed  for  the  most  part  from 
"poetic  concentrates,  "  and  that  Jeremiah  was  limited  to  the  poetic  form 
as  the  cultural  form  of  the  day.  In  this,  he  was  not  unlike  his  prciphetic 
ancestors,  from  Amos  onward  Qones,  18-19).  Jones  believes  that  the 
prose  of  the  book  (both  the  B  and  C  type  materials)  is  deuteronomistic 
in  style,  but  that  this  is  only  a  half-truth.  He  insists  that  the  prose  reflects 
a  specific  Jeremianic  tradition,  preserved  by  a  Jeremiah  school  of 
preachers  and  redactors.  These  were  not  the  deuteronomists  of  the 
post-exilic  synagogue  or  in  the  Babylonian  exile,  but  were  distant 
disciples  of  Jeremiah,  educated  in  the  deuteronomic  schools  (Jones, 
19-22). 

Clements  appears  to  be  within  the  mainstream  of  scholarly  consen- 
sus on  the  composition  of  Jeremiah.  He  emphasizes  the  "developmental 
interpretation"  of  the  prose  discourse-like  sermons  which  appear 
alongside  the  poetry  of  chapters  1-25.  Though  these  are  not  directly 
the  work  of  the  historical  Jeremiah,  they  are  based  on  words,  themes 
and  situations  authentic  to  the  prophet.  Baruch  played  an  important 
role  in  the  composition  of  the  book,  according  to  Clements,  but  only 
as  a  "link  in  the  chain  of  preservation."  He  gives  a  larger  role  to  the 
exilic  deuteronomistic  editors  of  these  materials  (Clements,  7-12). 

McKane  builds  an  elaborate  case  for  a  process  by  which  the  materials 
of  the  book  were  collected  and  compiled  over  a  long  period  of  time 
(McKane,  1-lxxxiii).  His  thesis  begins  with  small  pieces  of  pre-existing 
texts  (usually  a  verse  or  two)  which  triggered,  or  generated  exegesis 
or  commentary  by  later  contributors  in  the  Jeremianic  tradition.  In 
cases  where  poetry  generated  prose  comment,  McKane  accepts  the 
poetry  as  authentic  to  Jeremiah.  He  is  not  so  confident  in  cases  where 
prose  has  triggered  prose  commentary.  McKane 's  hypothesis  puts  him 
at  variance  with  the  Duhm-Mowinckel  source  theory  (McKane, 
Ixxxiii-lxxxviii).  '*^ 
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This  theory  that  small  pieces  of  pre-existing  texts  triggered  exegesis 
and  expansions  of  the  text  is  what  McKane  terms  "a  rolling  corpus,'' 
which  occurred  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  was  presumably  still 
rolling  in  the  post-exilic  period  (McKane,  Ixxxiii).  But  this  approach 
abandons  all  hope  of  finding  a  discernable  pattern  or  design  in  the  pre- 
sent canonical  shape  of  the  book,  and  assumes  the  elaborate  process 
deals  with  written  manuscripts.  McKane  underestimates  the  oral  history 
of  sermons  and  oracles  in  the  prophetic  tradition  (for  critique,  see 
Jones,  27-28). 

Recently,  the  editorial  processes  at  work  in  the  book  have  been 
analyzed  thoroughly  from  the  perspective  of  the  socio-historical  in- 
fluences at  work  during  the  exilic  period.  Christopher  Seitz  has  traced 
the  contents  of  chapters  37-45  (his  "Scribal  Chronicle")  to  a  member 
of  the  post-597  community  in  Judah,  who  was  sympathetic  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  tenure  of  Gedaliah.''^  Seitz  believes  the  author  of  the 
chronicle  was  from  one  of  the  scribal  families  active  in  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  period  and  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  events  described  in  these 
chapters. 

Moreover,  since  Gedaliah  was  the  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the  scribe 
in  Josiah's  court,  Seitz  further  postulates  that  the  author  of  chapters 
37-43(45)  was  also  a  member  of  this  scribal  family,  who  was  later  ex- 
iled into  Babylonia.  This  section  of  Jeremiah  made  its  way  to  Babylon 
during  the  third  deportation,  where  it  received  extensive  editorial 
reworking  from  an  exilic  redactor  under  the  influence  of  the  Ezekiel 
traditions  (i.e.,  chapters  43-44).  With  chapters  36  and  45  functioning 
as  frame  units  for  the  original  Scribal  Chronicle,  the  document  was 
combined  with  other  Jeremiah  traditions,  and  the  present  book  was 
given  its  final  shape  (Seitz,  282-291). 

Seitz  has  attempted  in  this  work  to  "alter  the  sequence  of  investiga- 
tion" (Seitz,  2).  By  focusing  on  the  socio-historical  background  first, 
and  the  literary  forms  second,  his  work  seeks  to  overcome  the  subjec- 
tive quality  of  the  earlier  theories.  His  volume  is  impressive,  both  for 
its  thoroughness  and  its  incisive  new  ideas,  and  will  undoubtedly  im- 
pact the  way  we  analyze  the  growth  of  the  Jeremiah  traditions. 
Regardless  of  whether  his  views  of  the  Scribal  Chronicle  will  win  the 
favor  of  the  scholarly  community,  his  work  has  opened  new  vistas  for 
discussion. 


II.  Historical  Background 

Jeremiah  was  active  from  628/627  BC  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  beginning  of  the  exile  in  June  or  July  of  586  BC  (1.2-3).  However, 
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at  least  a  few  of  his  sermons  were  delivered  during  the  years  immediate- 
ly after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (chapters  40-45).^"  This  half  century  was 
a  turning  point  in  ancient  Near  Eastern  history,  because  it  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Babylonia  as  the  major  world  power. 
During  the  transition  of  international  powers,  Judah  exerted  her 
political  independence,  however  briefly,  and  King  Josiah  enacted  his 
major  religious  reforms.  This  is  one  of  the  best  attested  periods  of 
Israel's  history. 

Since  the  book  contains  so  much  biographical  and  personal  material, 
many  scholars  have  participated  in  the  so-called  "quest  for  the 
historical  Jeremiah."^'  Most  scholars  begin  by  accepting  the  material 
in  the  A  source  as  authentic  Jeremiah  sermons.  Others  go  even  further 
and  argue  for  the  reliability  of  B  as  Baruch's  collection,  and  of  the  C 
source  as  also  genuinely  Jeremianic.  Once  this  is  accepted,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  more  information  about  Jeremiah  than  any  other  person 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Besides  his  call  (chapter  1)  and  the  many 
biographical  narratives  of  the  Baruch  scroll,  chapters  11-20  contain 
also  his  seven  confessions,  or  complaints.  These  private  laments  reveal 
the  prophet's  "inner  self,"  his  common  human  frailties,  which  occa- 
sionally erupted  into  bitter  complaints  to  God. 

The  quest  for  the  historical  Jeremiah  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  nine- 
teenth century  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus.  Many  of  the  issues  are 
the  same:  how  much  can  we  know  about  the  ipsissima  verba  ("the 
very  words")  of  Jeremiah,  and  how  much  has  later  generations 
mythologized  the  hero?  A  few  of  the  commentators  discussed  are 
polarized  between  two  extreme  views:  those  of  Carroll  and  Holladay. 

Carroll  assumes  a  position  which  may  be  called  agnostic,  by  which 
I  mean  he  does  not  believe  we  can  know  the  relationship  between  the 
book  and  the  historical  Jeremiah.  In  fact,  Jeremiah  himself  "disappears  " 
from  both  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  the  book  once  the  later 
deuteronomistic  redactional  framework  is  removed  (Carroll,  48).  So, 
for  Carroll,  the  literary  figure  of  the  prophet  has  nothing  to  do  with 
historical  reality.  The  prophetic  figure  is  "not  a  real  person  but  a  con- 
glomerate of  many  things,  reflecting  the  fortunes  of  various  Jewish 
communities  during  and  after  the  Babylonian  period"  (Carroll,  62-64). 
This  disappearing  prophet  is  a  slight  of  hand  proposition:  now  you 
see  him;  now  you  don't! 

By  contrast,  Holladay  contends  that  the  book  has  sufficiently  reliable 
historical  information  to  provide  a  basic,  broad  outline  of  the  facts 
of  Jeremiah's  life  (and  so  Thompson,  94-106  and  Martens,  18-19). 
Though  a  complete  biography  is  of  course  impossible,  Holladay 
believes  a  plausible  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jeremiah 
is  possible  (1. 1-10;  11.24-35). 
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In  his  reconstruction,  HoIIaday  has  argued  forcefully  for  a  rather  uni- 
que interpretation  of  Jeremiah  1 . 2 :  "...  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  in  the  days  of  Kingjosiah  son  of  Amon  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign."  While  the  majority  of  scholars  assume  this  date 
(627/626  BC)  refers  to  the  beginning  of  Jeremiah's  active  ministry, 
HoUaday  garners  seven  arguments  in  favor  of  this  date  as  the  birth  of 
Jeremiah  (11.25-26).  Holladay  admits  that  some  of  his  seven  points  are 
arguments  from  silence  (and  I  would  suggest  that  even  the  positive 
evidence  is  debatable).  But  he  contends  that  the  seven  points  listed 
together  challenge  the  standard  approach  to  the  verse,  though  separate- 
ly, no  one  of  them  is  strong. 

Though  this  view  is  not  new,  it  has  not  been  widely  accepted,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  future  students  of  Jeremiah  will  be 
swayed  by  Holladay's  impressive  effort.  I  am  still  unconvinced,  and 
I  prefer  to  assume  627/626  BC  is  the  point  at  which  Jeremiah  began 
preaching  the  word  of  Yahweh.  Seven  weak  points  of  evidence  do  not 
make  a  strong  case.  Craigie  has  argued  that  Holladay's  innovation  is 
unlikely  on  the  basis  of  literary,  contextual  reasons.  The  verses  in  ques- 
tion (1.2-3)  serve  as  part  of  the  introduction,  and  Craigie  believed  the 
passage  as  a  whole  implies  the  point  at  which  Jeremiah  became  con- 
scious of  God's  call.  Craigie  prefers  to  see  627  as  the  year  of  Jeremiah's 
awareness  of  the  divine  vocation  (Craigie,  3  and  see  further  the  rebut- 
tal of  J.  A.  Thompson,  53-56). 

In  his  investigation  of  the  historical  background  of  Jeremiah,  Holla- 
day  offers  a  second  innovation:  the  role  of  the  septennial  reading  of 
Deuteronomy  (1.1-2  and  11.27-35).  According  to  Deuteronomy  31. 9-13, 
the  book  was  to  be  read  every  seven  years  in  the  hearing  of  a  national 
assembly.  Holladay  assumes  this  injunction  was  taken  seriously  and 
that  these  septennial  readings  offer  "a  chronological  structure"  for  the 
career  of  Jeremiah  (1.1).  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  section 
III  below. 

As  I  will  point  out  in  the  section  on  theology  below,  the  strength 
of  Brueggemann's  commentary  (as  with  his  other  writings)  is  his 
theological  sensitivity.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  the  historical 
background  of  Jeremiah  in  great  detail.  Instead,  he  prefers  to  discuss 
the  constructed  persona  of  the  prophet,  which  is  no  doubt  rooted  in 
historical  reality,  but  which  is  presented  in  the  book  as  an  intentional 
literary  production  (Brueggemann,  11-12). 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  salient  events  of  the  late  seventh  and  ear- 
ly sixth  centuries,  Brueggemann  characteristically  turns  the  discussion 
to  theological  concerns  (1.1-2).  The  period  is  dominated  by  the  for- 
tunes of  the  great  Near  Eastern  empires  which  form  the  context  for 
Jeremiah  (Assyria  and  Babylonia)  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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Brueggemann  states  that  these  events  could  easily  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  Realpolitik ,  that  is  in  terms  of  mere  human  power  structures 
and  political  machinations.  But  Brueggemann  wants  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  on  these  events,  a  theological  point  of  view  that 
Jeremiah  himself  assumed  (1.2). 

Clements  accepts  the  traditional  date  for  the  beginning  of  Jeremiah's 
ministry  (627-626  BC),  which  means  he  had  been  prophesying  for  five 
years  before  Josiah's  reforms  took  place.  Since  Jeremiah's  written 
ministry  appears  to  have  begun  in  605  (according  to  chapter  36),  many 
have  doubted  that  Jeremiah  was  actively  preaching  much  before  this 
time.  Clements  argues  instead  that  the  changed  international  political 
situation  in  605-604  resulted  in  the  sudden  concern  for  preserving 
Jeremiah's  prophecies.  Nabopolassar's  victory  at  Carchemish  meant 
that  Egypt's  influence  was  waning  and  Judah  came  within  the  orbit 
of  Babylonian  imperial  control.  Clements  concludes;  "the  beginning 
of  Jeremiah's  work  as  a  prophet  therefore  was  not  conterminous  with 
the  concern  to  preserve  a  record  of  his  prophecies  on  a  scroll" 
(Clements,  5).  This  is  certainly  a  plausible  explanation  for  what  has 
been  thought  of  as  Jeremiah's  silence  during  his  early  years. 

Craigie  is  quite  critical  of  those  who  draw  too  much  of  a  parallel 
between  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jeremiah  and  the  New  Testament 
problem  of  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus.  This  is  true  primarily 
because,  among  other  things,  the  analogy  breaks  down  quickly  when 
one  considers  the  Gospel  presentation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the 
object  of  faith.  For  Craigie,  this  crucial  difference  between  Jesus  and 
Jeremiah  means  the  analogy  is  misleading  and  irrelevant.  In  fact,  Craigie 
turns  the  argument  around.  He  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  most  per- 
suasive argument  in  favor  of  the  historicity  of  the  book's  recollections 
is  that  there  is  no  evidence  the  prophet  later  became  the  object  of  beliefs 
or  veneration  of  any  kind  (Craigie,  xxxviii). 


III.  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy 

Many  scholars  have  noted  the  similarities  between  Jeremiah  and 
Deuteronomy  in  style,  vocabulary  and  ideology.  But  why  is  this  so? 
What  are  the  connections  between  these  two  books?  Jeremiah  clearly 
has  some  relationship  with  Deuteronomy,  both  literarily  and  historical- 
ly. The  literary  dependency  (or  at  least  connectedness)  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable, but  what  of  the  historical  relationship  between  Jeremiah 
and  Josiah's  reforms? 

Since  most  of  OT  scholarship  assumes  the  reforms  were  based  on 
a  newly  written  Deuteronomy  (or  at  least  UrDeuteronomy,  i.e., 
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chapters  5-26),  the  issue  really  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of 
Jeremiah  tojosiah's  reforms  (described  in  2  Kings  22-23).  Scholars  are 
divided  among  four  positions,  three  of  which  assume  the  earlier  date 
for  Jeremiah's  call  to  prophetic  ministry  (627/26  BC)."  First,  Jeremiah 
was  an  active  supporter,  and  possibly  even  regarded  the  reforms  as 
a  result  of  his  earlier  preaching.  Second,  the  lack  of  references  to  Josiah 
in  the  book  demonstrates  either  Jeremiah's  sympathy  for  the  ideals  of 
the  reform,  or  his  conviction  that  the  inevitability  of  impending  doom 
rendered  futile  any  efforts  at  reform. 

Third,  Jeremiah  was  an  active  supporter  at  the  beginning,  but  later, 
changed  his  position  after  determining  that  it  was  characterized  by  ram- 
pant nationalism  and  improper  attention  to  the  externals  of  religion 
(cult,  sacrifice,  and  temple).  A  final  stance  is  taken  by  scholars  who 
have  posited  a  609  BC  date  for  the  call  of  the  prophet  (rather  than 
the  consensus  627/26).  They  suggest  that  Jeremiah's  silence  about  the 
reform  is  due  to  his  being  only  a  child  when  the  program  was  enacted. 

Concerning  the  literary  connections  between  Deuteronomy  and 
Jeremiah,  Clements  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  very  circles  of  scribes 
who  "were  responsible  for  composing  the  law-book  of  Deuteronomy, 
[and]  the  history  of  Joshua-Second  Kings,  "  would  probably  include 
the  editors  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (Clements,  11).  Jones,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  that  although  Jeremiah's  prose  is  deuteronomic  in 
form,  this  is  the  style  of  its  age,  used  in  learned  circles  during  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus  the  book's  prose  was  written  by  a 
Jeremianic  school  that  preserved  genuine  Jeremiah  traditions,  but  wrote 
in  a  deuteronomistic  style  (Jones,  19-22). 

Holladay's  position  is  something  of  a  compromise.  In  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  discussion,  he  concludes  that  Jeremiah  drew  on  Proto- 
Deuteronomy,  which  he  believes  consisted  of  Deuteronomy  5-26,  but 
that  exilic  redactors  of  Deuteronomy  occasionally  drew  on  the  words 
of  Jeremiah  (1:53-63).  Furthermore,  the  influence  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  was  profound  during  this  period  because  of  the  injunc- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  319-13  for  a  septennial,  public  reading  of  the 
book  (see  above).  If  indeed  the  book  was  read  every  seven  years,  Holla- 
day  argues,  then  several  of  the  parallels  between  Jeremiah  and 
Deuteronomy  may  be  explained  as  prophetic  addresses  which  were 
intentionally  building  on  a  public  reading  of  Deuteronomy.  Thus  Holla- 
day  has  attempted  to  locate  certain  Jeremianic  texts  with  precise  dates 
when  Deuteronomy  would  have  been  fresh  in  Israel's  collective  con- 
sciousness (1.1-2). 

For  example,  HoUaday  proposes  the  reading  of  Deuteronomy  in  587 
BC  as  the  context  for  Jeremiah's  proclamation  of  the  new  covenant 
(31.31-34).  If  this  is  correct,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  hopeful 
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prophecies  on  the  future  of  the  covenant  community  was  preached 
while  Jerusalem  lay  in  ashes,  torn  apart  merely  six  weeks  previously 
(11.34-35).  Hopefully,  the  future  will  reveal  to  us  whether  this  approach 
is  legitimate  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  be  so  specific  with  these  texts. 
But  I  confess  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Holladay's 
impressive  work  (see  Jones,  25  for  criticisms.) 

For  Carroll,  of  course,  the  question  is  moot,  since  whatever  con- 
nections may  be  found  between  Jeremiah  and  Josiah's  reforms  were 
undoubtedly  imposed  by  the  later  deuteronomistic  editors  of  the  Jere- 
mianic  traditions.  For  him,  the  question  is  in  fact,  irrelevant. 

Thompson  follows  a  detailed  study  by  John  Bright  of  the 
characteristic  expressions  of  the  prose  of  Jeremiah  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Deuteronomy  (Thompson  44-46).  Although  there  are  indeed 
many  points  of  resemblance  and  similarity,  Bright  (and  Thompson)  con- 
cluded that  there  are  also  many  points  of  difference.  Any  talk  of  literary 
dependence  is  unsubstantiated.  Instead,  Deuteronomy,  the 
deuteronomistic  histories,  and  the  Jeremiah  prose  may  be  regarded  as 
sharing  the  rhetorical  prose  style  of  the  late  seventh  and  early  sixth 
centuries  in  Judah  (Thompson,  46).  Thompson  also  feels  that  we  should 
not  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  differences  between  the  poetic  and 
prose  portions  of  Jeremiah,  a  warning  which  is  now  widely  held  as 
axiomatic  in  Old  Testament  studies. ^^  While  minimizing  Jeremiah's 
relationship  with  Deuteronomy,  Thompson  maximizes  the  connections 
with  Hosea,  both  regarding  vocabulary  and  ideology  (81-85).  This 
seems  legitimate  given  the  geographical  and  possibly  even  familial  pro- 
ximity to  Hosea,  as  Thompson  argues  (81). 


IV.  Textual  Problems  in  Jeremiah 

The  ancient  translation  known  as  the  Greek  Septuagint  (hereafter 
LXX)  is  widely  different  from  Jeremiah's  Hebrew  text  (I  refer  here  to 
the  Masoretic  Text,  hereafter  MT).  The  two  differ  more  widely  in 
Jeremiah  than  any  other  Old  Testament  book.  Besides  normal  textual 
differences  in  individual  passages,  the  LXX  and  MT  are  more  significant- 
ly divergent  from  each  other  in  two  notable  areas.  First,  the  LXX  is 
at  least  one-sixth  shorter  than  MT.^^  Second,  LXX  contains  profound 
deviations  from  the  order  of  arrangement  in  MT,  and  therefore  in  our 
English  Bible  translations,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  the 
MT.^^  For  example,  the  oracles  against  the  nations  form  the  last  ma- 
jor unit  in  MT  (chapters  46-5 1),  but  make  up  roughly  the  center  of  the 
book  in  LXX,  where  they  also  have  a  very  different  sequence  than  is 
found  in  MT. 
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Thus  Jeremiah  poses  a  unique  and  serious  problem  in  Old  Testament 
textual  criticism.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  LXX  was  an  abridgement 
of  MT,  and  therefore  secondary  and  further  removed  from  the  original 
text  of  Jeremiah.  For  some,  this  was  natural  to  assume  since  LXX  is, 
after  all,  a  translation  rather  than  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
But  since  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  it  has  become  clear 
that  our  old  assumptions  regarding  LXX  were  simplistic. 

One  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  found  at  Qumran  was  a  small 
fragment  of  Jeremiah  found  in  cave  4  (4QJer'').  This  text  fragment 
from  approximately  the  second  century  BC  closely  resembles  LXX  over 
against  MT.  Qumran  yielded  other  fragments  of  Jeremiah  as  well,  but 
they  all  followed  the  tradition  of  MT.  This  interesting  turn  of  events 
has  suggested  to  scholars  that  LXX  actually  represents  a  genuinely  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  tradition,  rather  than  simply  an  inferior  translation  tradi- 
tion. The  differences  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  translational  and 
abridgemental  in  nature  in  a  way  which  regards  LXX  as  a  misreading 
or  misunderstanding  of  the  Hebrew  Vorlage  (or  original  text),  as  was 
once  done  routinely. '''  Indeed,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have  transform- 
ed Old  Testament  textual  criticism  in  general  in  this  regard:  LXX  must 
now  be  admitted  as  retaining  a  genuinely  different  Hebrew  tradition 
in  many  cases  where  it  was  once  dismissed  as  merely  an  interesting 
translation,  albeit  an  early  one. 

The  presence  of  a  short  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah  (that  is,  one  which 
supports  the  shorter  LXX)  has  lead  to  much  scholarly  activity  and  seems 
to  be  giving  rise  to  a  new  consensus  on  the  textual  tradition  of  Jeremiah. 
It  is  now  widely  assumed  that  the  LXX  translator(s)  did  not  produce 
an  abridgement  of  MT,  but  rather  worked  from  a  shorter  Hebrew  text 
in  Egypt,  where  the  translation  originated.  This  alternate  Hebrew 
textual  tradition  survived  in  isolation  from  the  standard  Hebrew  text 
which  stemmed  from  Babylon.  Many  scholars  today  prefer  to  speak 
of  "additions"  in  MT  rather  than  of  "omissions"  in  LXX.'"  This 
assumes  LXX  is  a  purer  and  more  original  text. 

The  commentaries  under  consideration  here  are  nearly  unanimous 
on  this  issue.  Most  of  these  commentaries  conclude  that  MT  makes  ex- 
pansions over  the  text  of  LXX,  which  is  purer.  In  an  exhaustive  sec- 
tion on  the  ancient  versions,  McKane  garners  evidence  for  his  thesis 
that  MT  arose  from  expansions  of  a  shorter  Hebrew  text  represented 
by  LXX  (McKane,  xviii).  Furthermore,  his  investigation  of  the  growth 
processes  of  Jeremianic  tradition  reveal  not  a  systematic  scheme  of 
editing,  but  exegetical  additions  of  small  scope.  "This  exegetical  ex- 
pansion or  commentary  is  triggered  by  a  verse  or  a  few  verses  of  pre- 
existing text,  and  it  is  this  procedure  which  is  indicated  by  the  term 
'rolling  corpus'  "  (McKane,  Ixxxi  and  see  discussion  above  under 
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"authorship  and  composition").  Carroll,  relying  on  the  work  of  J.  Ci. 
Janzen/"  believes  the  Hebrew  original  of  LXX  Jeremiah  was  prerecen- 
sional  in  nature  and  stood  "at  the  end  of  a  relatively  inactive  transmis- 
sion history."  The  transmission  history  of  MT,  by  contrast,  was  spread 
over  a  much  longer  period  of  time  and  gave  rise  to  many  glosses  and 
expansions  (Carroll,  52).  Holladay  and  Thompson  stress  that  these  ex- 
pansions and  conflations  are  found  in  the  prose  sections,  not  the  poetic 
ones  (Holladay,  II. 3;  Thompson,  120). 

Holladay  concludes  that  one  of  the  text  traditions  must  have  been 
preserved  in  isolation  from  the  other  in  order  for  it  to  have  survived 
as  a  distinct  tradition.  He  states  that  the  shorter  text  must  have  been 
preserved  in  Egypt  and  subsequently  reappeared  in  the  Qumran  com- 
munity (II. 6-7).  Holladay  also  offers  a  unique  explanation  for  the  pro- 
blem of  the  different  placement  and  arrangement  of  the  oracles  against 
the  nations  in  LXX.  He  maintains  that  the  location  of  the  oracles  near 
the  center  of  the  book  in  LXX  is  original,  but  their  sequence  as  pre- 
served in  MT  is  original  (II. 5  and  313-314).  Thus  the  material  in 
Jeremiah  46-51  (in  our  English  Bibles  following  MT)  was  originally  near 
the  center,  but  their  sequence  was  changed  in  LXX.  While  their  original 
sequence  was  preserved  in  MT,  they  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Thompson  suggests  these  oracles  circulated  for  a  time  as  an  indepen- 
dent unit  before  they  were  woven  into  the  whole  in  different  ways. 
Clements  summarily  dismisses  this  approach  as  too  simplistic,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  McKane's  "rolling  corpus"  idea  instead  (Thompson,  686; 
Clements,  246). 

Craigie  enters  this  debate  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  In 
his  impressive  and  persuasive  section  on  this  problem,  Craigie  points 
out  that  the  Greek  text  itself  is  uneven  and  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  by  two  different  translators."'^  Furthermore,  the  Hebrew 
fragment  which  supports  LXX  was  discovered  in  the  same  Qumran  cave 
with  other  samples  of  Hebrew  fragments  supporting  MT,  which  in- 
dicates a  continuing  "state  of  fluidity  with  respect  to  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah"  (Craigie,  xlii).  If  the  consensus  of  scholarship  is  cor- 
rect, it  leaves  certain  practical  problems.  If  the  LXX  is  to  be  preferred, 
then  the  commentator  must  work  "at  arm's  length"  from  the  original 
and  best  text,  because  in  this  approach,  the  better  textual  tradition  has 
survived  only  in  translation  (with  the  exception  of  the  small  fragment 
from  Qumran). 

Ultimately,  Craigie  is  reticent  to  accept  the  consensus  view,  built 
mostly  on  the  works  of  J.  G.  Janzen,  Emanuel  Tov  and  others,  because 
it  is  inevitably  dealing  with  hypotheses.  Craigie  avers  that  the  data  are 
simply  insufficient  to  "reconstruct  a  coherent  history  of  the  recensions 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah"  (Craigie,  xliii).  Rather  than  take  sides 
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in  a  debate  about  the  stages  of  a  redactional  history  in  which  the  data 
are  indecisive,  Craigie  simply  suggests  there  may  have  been  several 
(more  than  two!)  "Jeremiahs"  from  an  early  date,  representing  different 
forms  of  the  book  produced  in  different  regions  (xliv).  Since  Craigie 
is  unconvinced  by  the  consensual  arguments  in  the  first  place,  and  since 
the  Hebrew  text  underlying  the  LXX  has  not  survived,  Craigie  states 
that  he  is  driven  by  practical  concerns  to  comment  primarily  on  the 
MT  (Craigie,  xli-xlv).'" 

Jones  attempts  to  have  it  both  ways.  He  accepts  Tov's  arguments 
that  the  two  traditions  are  related,  the  LXX  being  an  earlier  form  of 
the  same  text.  But  he  emphasizes  that  LXX  itself  is  a  heavily  edited 
text,  marked  also  by  a  heavy  redactional  hand.  For  Jones,  this  means 
the  LXX  cannot  be  considered  the  original  or  superior  text.  "It  is  simp- 
ly," he  concludes,  "an  earlier  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  text"  (Jones, 
50). 

If,  in  fact,  it  turns  out  to  be  true  that  LXX  preserves  a  more  ancient 
tradition  for  Jeremiah,  then  scholars  will  have  to  start  over  again.  All 
of  these  recent  volumes  on  Jeremiah  are  basically  commenting  on  the 
MT,  with  occasional  reference  to  the  LXX.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Hebrew  Vorlage  behind  the  Greek  is  purer,  then  we  shall  have  to  recon- 
sider the  approach  of  most  of  these  works.  But  this  is,  of  course,  prob- 
lematic since,  as  Craigie  has  pointed  out,  we  will  have  to  do  our  work 
"at  arm's  length"  from  the  original  text  itself.  The  facts  are  these.  The 
Hebrew  Vorlage  of  the  LXX  has  not  survived,  and  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX  presents  its  own  difficulties.  Caution  is  the  better  part 
of  valor  when  one  considers  abandoning  the  MT  for  LXX. 


V.  Theological  Contributions 

It  is  ironic  how  often  the  larger,  more  extensive  commentaries  in- 
clude little  by  way  of  theological  interpretation,  leaving  the  theologiz- 
ing entirely  up  to  the  reader.  This  is  no  less  true  for  the  new  works 
on  Jeremiah.  If  one  is  looking  primarily  for  theological  application, 
one  will  be  disappointed  by  Carroll,  McKane,  and  to  some  extent  by 
Holladay.  But  the  reader  should  understand  that  the  editors  of  most 
commentary  series  assiduously  avoid  imposing  any  particular 
theological  perspective  on  the  series. 

McKane  even  spends  two  pages  explaining  why  he  does  not  engage 
in  theological  interpretation:  "an  examination  of  the  truth  claims  made 
by  Hebrew  prophets  in  terms  of  inspiration'  and  'revelation'  is  not 
a  major  preoccupation  of  this  commentary  "  (McKane,  xcviii).  By  con- 
trast, Martens  devotes  eight  pages  to  the  message  of  the  book  ("a 
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theological  digest")  and  application,  in  a  commentary  which  is  popular 
level  from  an  evangelical  perspective  (Martens,  21-28). 

In  some  cases,  theological  contributions  are  discussed  subtly,  as  with 
HoUaday,  who  usually  concludes  his  treatment  of  each  pericope  with 
helpful  and  sometimes  penetrating  theological  insights.  Just  so,  his  clos- 
ing comment  on  the  superscription  of  1.1-3  is  that  it  is  "a  paradigm 
of  the  biblical  understanding  of  revelation:  that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
the  word  becomes  flesh"  (1.17). 

HoUaday  has  continued  to  emphasize,  of  course,  his  earlier  contribu- 
tion on  the  distinctive  theological  vocabulary  of  Jeremiah.  That  is,  his 
use  of  the  verb  shuv,  "(re)turn"  in  what  HoUaday  calls  "covenantal 
contexts,"  in  which  Israel  (or  some  other  nation)  or  God  expresses 
a  change  of  loyalty  to  the  other  party  (11.15).  This  was  an  important 
observation  in  1958  when  HoUaday  first  published  his  views  on 
Jeremiah's  use  of  the  term,  and  the  current  commentary  continues  to 
build  on  the  ideas  presented  there. ^' 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  large  commentaries,  Thompson  includes 
an  extensive  section  devoted  to  the  theological  message  of  Jeremiah 
to  his  own  generation,  and  to  the  exiles  and  future  generations  (Thomp- 
son, 107-117).  Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  part  of  this  section  is 
Thompson's  discussion  of  sin  and  repentance  in  Jeremiah  and  the  pro- 
phet's wide  use  of  vocabulary  to  describe  the  misdeeds  of  Judah 
(110-112).  Jeremiah's  messianic  hopes  were  limited  to  an  earthly, 
Davidic  king  who  would  reign  as  an  ideal  monarch,  a  view  which 
lacked  the  imaginative  pictures  of  later  Jewish  writers  (113). 

On  Jeremiah's  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  Yahweh,  especially 
in  the  oracles  against  the  nations,  Jones  contrasts  the  confidence  the 
book  evinces  in  Yahweh  over  against  circumstances  of  the  period,  a 
situation  of  extreme  weakness,  vulnerability  and  hopelessness.  In  light 
of  this  faith  in  the  Lord  of  creation,  Jones  concludes,  "this  must  be 
accounted  one  of  the  most  amazing  perceptions  in  the  long  saga  of 
religion  and  thought"  (Jones  48-49). 

Of  all  the  Commentaries  discussed  here,  that  of  Walter  Brueggemann 
is  the  most  consistently  focused  on  explicating  the  theological 
significance  of  Jeremiah.  In  general,  the  theological  framework  of 
Jeremiah  may  be  organized  around  Brueggemann 's  three-part  outline 
(I.  2-7).  First,  the  Sinai  covenant  is  the  "governing  paradigm"  for  the 
Jeremiah  tradition  (1.3).  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  by  pointing 
out  the  obvious  connections  between  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy,  the 
classic  expression  of  the  Mosaic  covenant. 

All  of  these  commentators  are  agreed  in  general  on  the  significant 
role  of  the  covenantal  concept  in  Jeremiah.  For  HoUaday,  the  cove- 
nant is  the  central  motif  which  binds  together  Jeremiah's  understand- 
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ing  of  himself,  his  God,  and  his  message  to  Israel  (11.70-71).  Martens 
has  done  the  best  job  of  drawing  out  the  significance  of  the  covenant 
formula,  which  occurs  more  in  Jeremiah  than  in  any  other  biblical 
book:  "I  will  be  your  God  and  you  shall  be  my  people"  (Martens,  23-24 
and  294-295).  The  objective  of  the  covenant,  says  Martens,  is  "intimacy 
with  God"  (Martens  23). 

The  second  plank  in  Jeremiah's  theological  platform  is  the  pathos 
of  Yahweh.  The  pathos  of  God  is  set  in  tension  with  the  curses  of  the 
Sinai  covenant.  Drawing  on  the  classic  work  of  Abraham  J.  Heschel, 
Brueggemann  refers  to  the  "inexplicable  yearning"  which  reflects 
God's  gracious  resolve  and  his  powerful  will  to  act  in  a  free  and  spon- 
taneous way  to  redeem  His  people  (Brueggemann,  1.4-5).  It  is  God's 
pathos  which  drives  him  to  punish  and  to  preserve.  He  wills  Israel's 
continued  existence  because  he  cannot  bear  to  see  her  die.  "The  jux- 
taposition of  covenant  claim  and  pathos  makes  clear  that  God  is,  in 
the  life  of  Judah,  more  complex,  free,  and  less  controllable  than  a 
simple  scheme  of  retribution  would  suggest."  (1.5). 

Brueggemann  also  points  out  that  this  emphasis  on  God's  pathos  sets 
Jeremiah  apart  from  deuteronomistic  thought.  The  tension  created  by 
God's  commitment  to  Israel  and  her  rejection  of  him  forms  "the  cen- 
tral interest,  theological  significance,  and  literary  power  of  the  book 
of  Jeremiah."  In  this  sense,  Jeremiah  is  an  important  theological  depar- 
ture from  the  primary  thrusts  of  deuteronomistic  thought  (Brueg- 
gemann, 5  and  especially  note  8).  Clements  calls  this  "message  of  hope" 
the  central  literary  theme  in  Jeremiah,  which  pervades  the  entire  book 
and  "gives  the  book  its  essential  character"  (Clements,  3  and  9). 

The  third  and  final  element  in  Brueggemann's  discussion  of 
Jeremiah's  theological  tradition  is  what  he  calls  the  "royal-temple 
ideology"  of  Jerusalem  (Brueggemann,  1.5-7).  The  Jerusalem  establish- 
ment believed  God  had  committed  himself  through  a  series  of  ir- 
revocable promises  to  the  temple  and  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  city  and 
temple  were  inviolable  and  Judah's  future  was  secure,  no  matter  how 
she  sinned  and  no  matter  how  threatening  the  international  scene  ap- 
peared. This  misguided  and  unfounded  confidence  created  in  Judah 
a  false  sense  of  immunity  from  judgement  and  subtly  became  the  of- 
ficial religion  of  Jerusalem.  Obviously  Jeremiah's  message  put  him  at 
odds  with  the  establishment,  as  the  book  itself  clearly  attests. 

Thompson  also  discusses  Judah's  royal-temple  ideology,  in  terms  of 
her  survival  after  586  B.C.  The  belief  in  the  inviolability  of  temple  and 
monarchy  was  a  truly  false  basis  for  hope.  Yet  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
this  ideology  combined  with  the  concepts  of  God's  sovereignty  and 
pathos  resulting  in  the  conviction  that  Yahweh  was  unimpeachably 
just  and  that  he  would  not  completely  abandon  his  people  without 
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a  future.  There  resulted  a  rebuilding  community  which  responded  again 
to  Yahweh's  new  acts  of  grace  and  understood  afresh  his  ancient  cove- 
nant relationship  (Thompson,  114-116). 

Several  commentators  have  expounded  on  the  theological 
significance  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  587/586  BC.  Brueggemann  calls 
this  event  the  "dominant  and  shaping  event  of  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment" (Brueggemann,  1).  Clements  notes  that  the  loss  of  the  temple 
and  the  Davidic  monarchy  in  one  violent  stroke  "demanded  a  total 
reappraisal  and  rethinking  of  Israel's  self-understanding  as  the  People 
of  God"  (Clements,  6).  So  the  shadow  of  the  events  of  587  covers  the 
entire  book,  "in  much  the  same  way  as  the  shadow  of  the  crucifixion 
rests  over  the  whole  of  Mark's  Gospel"  (Clements,  9). 

We  close  this  section  with  a  comment  on  the  importance  of  "land" 
in  Jeremiah.  Scholars  have  long  noted  the  theological  importance  of 
the  land  for  ancient  Israel,  some  even  asserting  that  Israel's  understan- 
ding of  God  is  expressed  in  terms  of  "the  land."^'  Abraham  became 
landless  in  response  to  the  call  of  God,  but  pursued  God's  promise, 
which  included  a  new  land  in  the  future  (Genesis  12.1-4).  Between 
the  promise  and  the  fulfillment  were  many  digressions:  Abraham  was 
driven  from  the  land  into  Egypt  by  famine;  Jacob  fled  back  to  Haran 
to  escape  Esau;  and  Jacob  and  the  whole  family  moved  to  Egypt  for 
a  sojourn  lasting  over  400  years,  and  culminating  in  a  life  of  bondage. 
The  Exodus  was  a  movement  of  a  landless  people  toward  a  new  life 
in  a  land  of  their  own. 

Israel's  history  was  a  story  of  land  Qeremiah  2.1-7).  The  land  had 
become  the  place  where  Israel  lived  in  the  presence  of  the  covenant 
keeping  God.  "Land  was  part  of  that  triangle  -  God,  people,  and  land 
-  that  spoke  of  completeness"  (Martens,  24).  It  had  become  a  symbol 
for  the  good  life,  the  life  with  God  -  shorthand  for  the  abundant  life. 
In  Jeremiah,  more  than  in  any  other  prophet,  the  dangers  of  losing 
the  land  become  paramount.  Deuteronomy  had  warned  that  broken 
covenant  meant  loss  of  the  land  (Deuteronomy  7.1-6;  8.7-20). 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  of  exile  meant  reversal  of  past  victories.  The 
people  would  once  again  become  landless  (16. 13).  Likewise,  sermons 
of  hope,  particularly  in  the  Book  of  Consolation  (chapters  30-33), 
equate  salvation  with  a  return  to  the  land  (ex.  30.3). 


CONCLUSION 

Commentaries  are  often  difficult  to  compare  because  they  are  usually 
published  as  part  of  a  series  with  different  purposes  in  view.  The  works 
by  McKane,  Carroll,  Holladay  and  to  some  degree  that  of  Craigie  and 
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Thompson  are  high  level,  scholarly  presentations  that  engage  the 
Hebrew  text.  Of  these,  McKane  is  the  most  difficult  to  read  without 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  (one  also  needs  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
text  of  Jeremiah  and  grounding  in  the  secondary  literature  to  benefit 
from  McKane). 

Holladay's  two  volumes  mark  the  culmination  of  a  lifetime's  work 
on  Jeremiah,  and  his  work  is  masterful  in  several  respects.  Peter  Craigie 
was  tragically  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  before  completing  his 
work  on  Jeremiah,  and  this  volume  was  completed  by  Page  Kelley  and 
Joel  Drinkard.  Some  amount  of  disjointedness  is  inevitable,  therefore, 
but  Craigie's  work  on  the  introduction  and  first  seven  chapters  is 
masterful  as  always. 

Clements  is  solid,  British  scholarship  and  not  terribly  difficult  to  read. 
He  displays  textual  sensitivity  and  occasional  insights  for  ministry 
(following  the  series  objectives).  Brueggemann  has  produced  a  gem 
of  a  commentary  which  is  easy  to  read  and  filled  with  his  usual 
theological  insight.  As  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  of  Old  Testa- 
ment studies  today,  his  work  is  nevertheless  rich  in  content.  One  is 
often  amazed  by  Brueggemann's  grasp  of  the  secondary  literature, 
though  the  restrictions  of  the  commentary  series  have  not  allowed  him 
to  interact  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself  in  a  way  possible  for  the  larger, 
more  critical  commentaries. 

In  short,  this  has  been  a  truly  remarkable  period  of  activity  and  in- 
tense interest  in  Jeremiah.  During  the  1980s  and  early  90s,  we  have 
witnessed  a  landmark  injeremianic  studies.  Of  the  evangelical  com- 
mentaries I  have  discussed  here,  I  recommend  most  highly  the  work 
of  Craigie  and  Thompson,  though  the  volume  by  Martens  has  its  own 
merits.  Among  the  other  commentaries,  I  definitely  recommend  Holla- 
day  over  against  Carroll  and  McKane,  though  the  reader  should 
remember  his  unorthodox  approach  to  the  date  of  Jeremiah's  call  in 
chapter  1 .  Clements  and  Jones  are  also  good  reading  and  will  enhance 
any  serious  study  of  this  important,  but  oft  neglected  prophet. 

Admittedly  the  literary  structure  of  Jeremiah,  and  therefore  its 
prevalent  message,  is  difficult  to  discern.  But  as  part  of  God's  unique, 
divine  revelation  to  ancient  Judah  (and  to  us),  it  gradually  and  slowly 
exposes  us  to  God's  intricate  plans  and  purposes.  "Like  a  Picasso  pain- 
ting, it  yields  its  contents  slowly  -  but  with  what  force!  "  (Martens, 
20).  Ultimately,  Jeremiah  the  individual  becomes  an  example  of  what 
God  is  seeking  from  the  people  (like  Isaiah  6).  Jeremiah's  obedience 
and  faithfulness  to  Yahweh,  in  spite  of  his  own  suffering  and  lack  of 
understanding,  exemplified  the  fidelity  God  was  trying  to  elicit  from 
the  nation  corporately. 
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I  have  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  two  recent  seminars  at  Ashland 
Theological  Seminary  on  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  This  article  is  dedicated 
to  my  students  in  these  seminars  who  have  inspired  me  by  their  thirst 
for  more  of  God's  word,  and  whose  observations  have  helped  with 
this  project  on  Jeremiah:  David  J.  Bennett,  John  Bogdan,  Carolyn 
DuBose,  Timothy  F.  Geisse,  C.  Thomas  Hogsten,  Werner  J.  Lange,  Mar- 
cia  Lewan,  Cheryl  D.  Phillips,  Faith  Proietti,  Charles  Reeves,  and  David 
B.  Williams. 
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Prophet  of  Courage  and  Hope  [New  York:  Abingdon,  1958]);  John 
Bright  (Jeremiah,  AB  21  [Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1965]);  and  R.  K. 
Harrison  (Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  An  Introduction  and  Commen- 
tary, TOTC  19  [Downers  Grove:  IVP,  1973]). 

^  The  Book  of  Jeremiah,  New  International  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1980). 

^  Jeremiah,  Old  Testament  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1986). 

'*  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  2  vols.,  Hermeneia 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1986  and  1989). 

^  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  vol.  1,  In- 
ternational Critical  Commentary  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1986). 

*'  A  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  2  vols,  International  Theological 
Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1988  and  1991). 

^  Jeremiah,  Interpretation  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1988). 

"  Peter  C.    Graigie,    Page   H.    Kelley   and  Joel   F.    Drinkard,  Jr., 
Jeremiah  1-25,  Word  Biblical  Commentary,  vol.  26  (Dallas:  Word, 
1991). 

^  Jeremiah,  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary  (Scottdale: 
Herald,  1986). 

'"  Jeremiah,  New  Century  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1992). 

' '  Other  similar  surveys  have  been  done,  but  prior  to  the  advent  of 
all  this  scholarly  activity:  Peter  R.  Ackroyd,  "The  Book  of  Jeremiah 
-  Some  Recent  Studies,''  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament 
28  (1984)  47-59,  and  James  L.  Crenshaw,  "A  Living  Tradition,  The 
Book  of  Jeremiah  in  Current  Research,"  Interpretation  37  (1983) 
117-129. 
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''  J.  Gordon  McConville,  "Jeremiah:  Prophet  and  Book,  "  Tyndale 
Bulletin  42.1(1991)80-95. 

'^  For  a  convenient  survey  of  the  Duhm-Mowinckel  hypothesis  and 
subsequent  refinements,  see  Leo  G.  Perdue,  "Jeremiah  in  Modern 
Research: Approaches  and  Issues,"  in  A  Prophet  to  the  Nations:  Essays 
in  Jeremiah  Studies,  eds.  L.  G.  Perdue  and  B.W.  Kovacs  (Winona  Lake: 
Eisenbrauns,  1984),  pp.  14-22. 

'^  In  a  lecture  to  the  "Composition  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  Con- 
sultation" at  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  San  Francisco, 
November,  1992. 

'^  Certainly  McKane,  but  also  Peter  R.  Ackroyd  ("Recent  Studies," 
see  note  1 1  above),  and  Ernest  W.  Nicholson,  Preaching  to  the  Exiles: 
A  Study  of  the  Prose  Tradition  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (Oxford: 
Blackwell,  1970). 

'^'  Helga  Weippert,  Die  Prosareden  desjeremiabuches,  Beihefte  zur 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  132  (Berlin:  de 
Gruyter,  1973). 

'"  For  critique  of  Weippert's  views,  see  McKane,  xli-xlvii,  and  p. 

457. 

'"  He  does  not  speculate  on  source  B,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in 
volume  2  of  his  commentary  covering  chapters  26-52. 

''^   Theology  in  Conflict:  Reactions  to  the  Exile  in  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah,  Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft, 
176  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1989). 

^"  Thompson  emphasizes  that  1.3  is  intended  as  a  general  frame  of 
reference  for  Jeremiah's  ministry,  not  a  precise  historical  datum 
(Thompson,  142). 

^'  For  summary,  see  Perdue,  "Modern  Research,"  22-28.  This  also 
makes  Jeremiah  susceptible  to  a  spate  of  biographical  treatments.  See 
most  recently  R.  E.  O.  White,  The  Indomitable  Prophet:  A 
Biographical  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1992). 

"  For  this  categorization  into  four  positions,  see  Perdue,  "Modern 
Research,"  5-6. 

^^  For  the  continuing  debate  about  the  role  of  poetry  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Hebrew,  see  most  recently  David  L.  Petersen  and  Kent  Harold 
Richards,  Interpreting  Hebrew  Poetry  {MinnczpoXis:  Fortress,  1992), 
13-14. 
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estimates  about  twenty-seven  hundred  words  of  MT  are  lacking  in  LXX, 
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The  Other  Text  of  Jeremiah:  A  Reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  Text 
Underlying  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Prose  Sections  of  Jeremiah  with 
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America,  1985). 
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the  textual  tradition  of  LXX  reflects  a  first  major  redaction,  whereas 
the  tradition  of  MT  reflects  a  second  and  expanded  redaction  (see  note 
above,  Tov,  p.  321). 

^^  "Double  Readings  in  the  Text  of  Jeremiah,"  Harvard  Theological 
Review  60(1967)433-47. 

^^  Citing  the  work  of  Emanuel  Tov,  The  Septuagint  Translation  of 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  Harvard  Semitic  Monographs  8  (Missoula: 
Scholars,  1976). 

^^  And  see  Gordon  McConville  ("Prophet  and  Book,"  93),  who  con- 
tends that  the  position  of  the  oracles  against  the  nations  in  MT  pro- 
vides a  just  reversal  of  the  fortunes  for  Judah  and  Babylon  and  are  "well 
fitted  to  their  function  there,  providing  a  suitable  climax  to  the  book." 

^'  William  L.  Holladay,  The  Root  Shubh  in  the  Old  Testament,  With 
Particular  Reference  to  Its  Usages  in  Covenantal  Contexts  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1958).  Holladay  also  followed  the  work  of  Thomas  W.  Overholt 
on  the  term  sheqer,  "falsehood"  in  Jeremiah  (Holladay,  11.15). 

^^  Walter  Brueggemann,  The  Land:  Place  as  Gift,  Promise  and 
Challenge  in  Biblical  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977). 


Three  Modern  Faces  of  Wisdom 


by  Ben  Witherington,  III 


In  a  lengthy  book  I  have  traced  the  development  of  the  Biblical 
Wisdom  tradition.  There  Wisdom  was  seen  to  take  many  faces  and 
forms.'  I  looked  at  the  development  of  Biblical  Wisdom  in  both  form 
and  content  during  the  crucial  period  of  960  B.C.  to  A.D.  100.  This 
development  involved  a  movement  from  personification  in  Proverbs 
8  and  elsewhere  in  early  Jewish  literature  to  a  localization  of  Wisdom 
as  primarily  found  in  Torah,  and  finally  in  the  early  Christological 
hymns  (especially  John  1),  to  the  idea  of  Wisdom  becoming  incarnate 
or  essentially  embodied  in  a  particular  person,  the  Son  of  God. 

Also  examined  was  how  OT  wisdom  seems  primarily  to  be  expressed 
in  such  forms  as  aphorisms,  dialogues,  or  extended  instructions  from 
a  parent  to  a  child,  or  a  teacher  to  a  pupil.  Yet,  there  were  some  few 
examples  of  parables  in  the  OT  corpus  and  other  forms  of  narrative 
wisdom  speech  such  as  that  found  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  the 
book  of  Job.  In  the  ministry  of  Jesus  the  parable  apparently  becomes 
the  primary  wisdom  vehicle  for  expressing  his  thoughts,  with  a  signifi- 
cant quantity  of  aphorisms  also  to  be  found  in  the  arguably  authentic 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  was  also  noted  how  in  the  Christological  hymns 
some  of  the  forms  and  content  used  in  the  Wisdom  hymns  in  the  sa- 
piential literature  were  taken  over  and  used  to  speak  of  the  career  of 
the  Christ.  All  of  these  developments  in  form  and  content  reflect  a  liv- 
ing, growing  body  of  literature  which  was  both  oral  and  written  in 
character. 

Striking  is  the  fact  that  by  and  large  this  whole  corpus  is  a  form  of 
material  that  intends  to  force  the  hearer  into  reflective  thinking  by  the 
use  of  figurative  language  —  whether  by  simple  comparison,  simile, 
metaphor,  extended  analogy,  parable,  or  even  personification.  Biblical 
Wisdom  literature  then  primarily  engages  in  the  art  of  moral  persua- 
sion, using  an  indirect  method  and  a  pictographic  form  of  speech  to 
lead  the  hearer  or  reader  to  a  particular  conclusion.  Beyond  simple 
reflective  thinking  the  sages  were  urging  their  audiences  to  certain  sorts 
of  attitudes  and  actions  towards  God,  fellow  human  beings,  everyday 
life  in  general,  and  the  whole  of  creation. 


*Dr.   Witherington  (Ph.D.,  Durham)  is  Professor  of  Biblical  and 
Wesleyan  Studies  at  A  TS. 
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In  the  light  of  what  I  have  learned  in  tracking  the  pilgrimage  of 
Biblical  Wisdom,  I  intend  in  this  essay  to  take  one  further  step  and 
examine  some  of  Wisdom's  modern  faces  and  forms.  The  approach 
will  be  to  critique  these  works  in  light  of  what  has  been  learned  from 
the  Biblical  Wisdom  material.  I  will  be  confining  myself  to  three  re- 
cent attempts  to  consciously  appropriate  Biblical  Wisdom  material  in 
the  service  of  various  modern  concerns  such  as  inter-faith  dialogue, 
the  constructing  of  a  modern  Wisdom  Christology,  and  finally  the  use 
of  Wisdom  material  to  construct  a  feminist  Sophia  theology.  Close 
scrutiny  will  be  given  to  the  following  works  each  in  turn:  1)  John 
Eaton's  The  Contemplative  Face  of  Old  Testament  Wisdom  (Phila. 
Trinity  Press  Int.,  1989);  2)  Leo  D.  Lefebure's  Toward  a  Contemporary 
Wisdom  Christology,  A  Study  of  Karl  Rahner  and  Norman  Pittenger. 
(Lanham  Md.:  Univ.  Press  of  America,  1988);  and  3)  Susan  Cady's, 
Marian  Ronan's,  and  Hal  Taussig's  Wisdom's  Feast:  Sophia  in  Study 
and  Celebration  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1989)." 


I.  Well-Traveled  Wisdom 

John  Eaton's  book  The  Contemplative  Face  of  Old  Testament 
Wisdom  is  certainly  one  which  in  various  ways  the  Biblical  sages  would 
have  been  proud  to  own.  He  argues  convincingly  that  there  are 
numerous  themes  and  motifs  common  to  Wisdom  literature  orginating 
in  widely  differing  settings  and  contexts.  In  one  sense  this  is  hardly 
surprising  since  it  is  characteristic  of  Wisdom  literature  that  it  focuses 
on  the  recurring  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  experiences  humans 
have  when  interacting  either  with  nature  or  other  human  beings.^ 
Eaton's  book  is  also  written  with  an  eloquence  and  clarity  of  style  that 
reflects  a  person  who  has  taken  to  heart  the  urging  of  the  sages  to  learn 
the  art  of  speaking  (and  writing)  well.  This  perspicuous  form  is 
somewhat  beguiling  for  in  the  end,  as  will  become  apparent,  the  author 
wishes  for  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  about  Wisdom  to  which  few 
if  any  early  Jewish  or  Christian  sages  would  have  assented. 

The  trajectory  of  Eaton's  work  is  not  the  same  as  my  study  Jesus 
the  Sage  and  the  Pilgrimage  of  Wisdom,  for  his  aim  is  not  to  illuminate 
Wisdom  in  general  by  means  of  the  elucidation  of  the  Biblical  tradi- 
tion, but  rather  by  a  "sample  of  the  world's  wisdom  treasures  ...  to 
illumine  our  appreciation  of  the  old  Hebrew  Sages. "^  This  in  itself  is 
a  worthy  goal,  but  as  becomes  apparent  the  presupposition  behind  this 
approach  is  not  merely  that  Biblical  Sages  drew  on  international 
wisdom  material,  which  is  certainly  true,  nor  even  that  there  are 
notable  and  striking  parallels  between  both  the  form  and  the  content 
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of  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical  wisdom  material  which  is  also  in- 
disputable, nor  even  that  there  is  some  wisdom  and  truth  in  all  of  the 
great  world  religions  which  most  would  agree  on,  but  that  ultimately 
there  are  no  definitive  revelations  of  Wisdom  or  the  God  of  Wisdom. 
Eaton  believes  there  are  numerous  worthy  human  approximations 
of  true  Wisdom  which  transcends  them  all,  and  that  various  of  these 
non-definitive  revelations  are  inspired  by  God.  This  becomes  especially 
clear  in  the  book's  last  page  where  one  hears: 

As  Christians  enter  afresh  into  this  heritage  of  witness  to  Wisdom, 
they  can  go  beyond  the  shallowness  and  glibness  with  which  the 
Incarnation  is  often  presented  today.  Here  is  an  invitation  to  the 
immense  depths  in  the  message  that  the  Word  became  flesh;  an 
invitation  also  to  proclaim  it  afresh  in  terms  of  the  profoundest 
intuitions  of  all  the  world's  artists  and  lover's  of  truth  .  .  . 
Wisdom  will  not  let  the  religions  close  out  the  air  and  spaces, 
the  great  lights  and  darks  and  deeps,  the  myriad  creatures  which 
like  us  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  So  Wisdom  calls  to  the  great 
religions,  make  disciples  one  by  one,  takes  them  each  on  a  per- 
sonal pilgrimage,  not  to  end  in  isolation,  but  in  the  communion 
of  infinite  love."^ 

In  short  Eaton  attempts  to  use  Wisdom  literature,  which  does  in- 
deed have  a  more  universal  or  international  character  than  other  por- 
tions of  Biblical  literature,  to  get  beyond  the  scandal  of  particularity 
especially  as  it  is  found  in  the  world's  three  great  monotheistic  faiths 
(Judaism.  Christianity,  and  Islam).  This  effort,  while  in  some  respects 
laudable  in  view  of  the  way  "particularity"  has  been  used  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  mistreatment  of  people  of  other  faiths,  is  in  the  end 
misguided. 

The  three  great  monotheistic  religions  are  historical  religions, 
religions  deeply  rooted  in  what  they  believe  are  God's  particular  and 
unique  acts  in  human  history  through  a  Moses,  or  a  Jesus,  or  a 
Mohammed.  They  are  not  primarily  philosophies  of  life  or  methods 
for  achieving  inner  peace.  In  all  three  of  these  great  monotheistic 
religions  Wisdom  literature  is  used  in  the  context  of  and  ultimately 
in  the  service  of  the  particularistic  agendas  of  these  respective  faiths. 
Thus  in  early  Judaism,  Wisdom  is  said  to  begin  and  and  end  with  the 
fear  of  Yahweh,  not  just  any  conception  of  God,  and  in  due  course 
it  is  urged  that  Torah,  a  revelation  for  a  particular  people,  is  the  very 
embodiment  and  definitive  revelation  of  Wisdom.  In  early  Christiani- 
ty Wisdom  is  so  particularised  that  it  is  virtually  identified  with  one 
person  — Jesus  Christ.  Likewise  in  Islam,  wisdom  literature  is  seen  as 
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something  which  supports  and  expounds  the  unique  and  particular 
revelation  in  the  Koran,  and  which  aids  and  enhances  the  highly  par- 
ticularistic confession  "There  is  one  God  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.  " 

It  is  not  enough  to  note  Wisdom  parallels  between  religions.  One 
must  also  ask  how  that  similar  sounding  material  is  used  and  in  what 
sort  of  contexts.  In  the  three  great  monotheistic  religions  wisdom  is 
not  finally  seen  as  an  alternative  to  particularism  but  as  a  tool  for  ex- 
pressing and  expounding  it.  Nor  is  particularism  merely  tacked  on  to 
a  more  international  corpus  of  literature.  Eaton  as  much  as  admits  this 
when  he  says 

It  was  often  supposed  that  the  tradition  changed  from  a  secular 
to  a  religious  outlook,  from  advice  for  self-advancement  to  a  piety 
of  fearing  God,  from  a  wisdom  that  is  only  human  skill  to  a  divine 
Wisdom  that  seeks  and  blesses  us.  or  from  brief  detached  pro- 
verbs to  longer  poetic  discourses.  But  many  of  the  supposedly 
later  characteristics  match  features  of  teaching  far  earlier  than 
Hebrew  wisdom,  especially  in  Egypt.  It  is  better,  then,  to  think 
of  the  tradition  in  Proverbs  as  the  unfolding  of  a  philosophy  and 
world-view  which  did  not  change  in  essentials.^' 

This  means  two  things:  1)  The  international  wisdom  literature  early 
Jews,  and  later  early  Christians  and  even  Moslems  borrowed  especial- 
ly from  Egypt  and  made  their  own  was  not  purely  secular  to  begin 
with.  Indeed  the  categorization  of  ancient  wisdom  as  either  secular 
or  sacred  is  an  anachronism,  an  imposing  of  later  western  categories 
(not  unlike  the  Enlightment  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural)  on  near  eastern  sages  who  basically  would  not  have  agree 
with  such  distinctions.  Von  Rad  was  basically  right  to  argue  that  "the 
experiences  of  the  world  were  for  her  [Israel]  always  divine  experiences 
as  well,  and  the  experiences  of  God  were  for  her  experiences  of  the 
world.  "^  2)  The  use  made  of  international  wisdom  by  the  early  sages 
of  the  three  monotheistic  religions  by  and  large  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  "plundering  the  Egyptians,"  i.e.  the  taking  and  reshaping  of  such 
international  Wisdom  to  serve  one's  own  particular  faith  and  its  agen- 
das. It  was  not  really  a  sort  of  early  inter-faith  dialogue,  or  an  indirect 
way  of  suggesting  that  all  religions  are  ultimately  one.  The  Biblical  sages 
who  produced  Wisdom  literature  would  surely  have  repudiated  any 
attempts  to  use  their  literature  in  a  manner  which  lessens  or  dismisses 
the  scandal  of  particularity,  for  that  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  way  they 
have  used  international  wisdom  ideas  and  forms. 
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Things  become  even  more  difficult  when  one  attempts  to  compare 
or  draw  close  parallels  between  near-eastern  monotheistic  wisdom  with 
far  eastern  wisdom  which  often  works  in  the  service  of  some  form 
of  pantheism  or  even  ancestor  worship.  Here  the  contexts  are  even 
more  radically  different  from  one  another  than  is  the  case  with  wisdom 
in  the  three  monotheistic  faiths,  and  to  take  the  far  eastern  wisdom 
out  of  its  context  skews  both  its  intent  and  its  trajectory.  For  instance, 
the  Taoist  agenda  hardly  comports  with  the  Biblical  Wisdom  teaching 
when  it  urges:  "Banish  wisdom,  discard  knowledge,  and  the  people 
will  benefit  a  hundred-fold.  "" 

A  wise  sage  of  the  twentieth  century,  G.K.  Chesterton,  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion  about  comparisons  made  between  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity, once  said  the  following: 

There  is  a  phrase  of  facile  liberality  uttered  again  and  again  at 
ethical  societies  and  parliaments  of  religion:  "the  religions  of  the 
earth  differ  in  rites  and  forms,  but  they  are  the  same  in  what  they 
teach."  It  is  false;  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  fact.  The  religions  of 
the  earth  do  not  greatly  differ  in  rites  and  forms;  they  do  greatly 
differ  in  what  they  teach  ...  It  is  exactly  in  their  souls  that  they 
are  divided  .  .  .  They  agree  in  machinery;  almost  every  great 
religion  on  earth  works  with  the  same  external  methods,  with 
priests,  scriptures,  altars,  sworn  brotherhoods,  special  feasts. 
They  agree  in  the  mode  of  teaching;  what  they  differ  about  is 
the  thing  to  be  taught.'^ 

Obviously,  this  broad  generalization  will  need  some  qualification, 
especially  in  regard  to  wisdom  literature,  as  Eaton  has  ably  shown.  My 
point  is  however,  that  the  argument  of  Chesterton  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. The  way  the  major  world  religions  differ  is  more  profound  and 
essential  to  their  being  than  the  ways  in  which  they  are  similar,  and 
simply  concentrating  on  certain  wisdom  parallels  both  alleged  and  real 
to  the  neglect  of  the  differences  only  obscures  the  larger  issues.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  orthodox  Jewish,  Christian,  Moslem,  or  Buddhism  sages 
will  have  to  agree  to  disagree  on  various  fundamental  issues  that  are 
at  the  very  heart  of  their  respective  faiths. 

If  art  is  a  mirror  of  the  human  soul,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  these 
various  religions  have  produced  very  different  sorts  of  great  art.  Con- 
sider again  what  Chesterton  has  to  say  in  the  following  rather  long 
quote. 

Even  when  I  thought  .  .  .  that  Buddhism  and  Christianity  were 
alike,  there  was  one  thing  about  them  that  always  perplexed  me; 
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I  mean  the  startling  difference  in  their  type  of  religious  art.  I  do 
not  mean  in  its  technical  style  of  representation,  but  in  the  things 
that  it  was  manifestly  meant  to  represent.  No  two  ideals  could 
be  more  opposite  than  a  Christian  saint  in  a  Gothic  cathedral  and 
a  Buddhist  saint  in  a  Chinese  temple  .  .  .  the  Buddhist  saint  always 
has  his  eyes  shut,  while  the  Christian  saint  always  has  his  eyes 
wide  open.  The  Buddhist  saint  has  a  sleek  and  harmonious  body, 
but  his  eyes  are  heavy  and  sealed  with  sleep.  The  medieval  saint's 
body  is  wasted  to  his  crazy  bones,  but  his  eyes  are  frightfully  alive. 
There  cannot  be  any  real  community  of  spirit  betweeen  forces 
that  produce  such  symbols  so  different  as  that  .  .  .  The  Buddhist 
is  looking  with  peculiar  intentness  inwards.  The  Christian  is  star- 
ing with  frantic  intentness  outwards  ...  It  is  just  here  that  Bud- 
dhism is  on  the  side  of  modern  pantheism  and  immanence.  And 
it  is  just  here  that  Christianity  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  liber- 
ty and  love  ...  I  want  to  love  my  neighbor  not  because  he  is 
I,  but  precisely  because  he  is  not.  I  want  to  adore  the  world,  not 
as  one  likes  a  looking-glass,  because  it  is  one's  self,  but  as  one 
loves  a  woman,  because  she  is  entirely  different.  If  souls  are 
separate  love  is  possible.  If  souls  are  united  love  is  obviously  im- 
possible. A  [person]  may  be  said  to  love  himself,  but  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  fall  in  love  with  himself,  or  if  he  does  it  must  be  a 
monotonous  courtship  .  .  .  Love  desires  personality  therefore 
love  desires  division.  It  is  the  instinct  of  Christianity  to  be  glad 
that  God  has  broken  the  universe  into  little  pieces,  because  they 
are  living  pieces.  It  is  her  instinct  to  say  "little  children  love  one 
another"  rather  than  to  tell  one  large  person  to  love  himself.  This 
is  the  intellectual  abyss  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity;  that 
for  the  Buddhist  ...  is  the  fall  of  [humanity],  for  the  Christian 
is  the  purpose  of  God,  the  whole  point  of  his  cosmic  idea  .  .  . 
The  oriental  diety  is  like  a  giant  who  should  have  lost  his  leg  or 
hand  and  be  always  seeking  to  find  it;  but  the  Christian  power 
is  like  some  giant  who  in  a  strange  generosity  should  cut  off  his 
right  hand,  so  that  it  might  of  its  own  accord  shake  hands  with 
him.'° 

Chesterton  has  touched  on  several  critical  points  here  that  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  wisdom  literature  and  Eaton's  treat- 
ment of  it.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  three  great  monotheistic 
religions,  that  they  do  not  try  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  one  and 
the  many  by  some  sort  of  pantheism.  All  three  agree  that  while  God 
may  be  and  is  in  sometimes  and  some  ways  immanent  in  human  history 
and  human  lives,  that  God  is  essentially  transcendent  and  distinct  from 
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both  creation  and  creature,  not  least  because  God  existed  before  there 
were  any  creation  and  creatures.  No  one  who  has  read  the  Biblical 
Wisdom  corpus  carefully  can  deny  that  this  sort  of  theology  which 
asserts  the  essential  distinction  between  creator  and  creation  exists  in 
this  literature.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  major  motifs  of  Biblical  Wisdom 
literature.  Under  such  circumstances  then,  contemplation  in  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  which  relies  in  part  on  this  Wisdom 
theology,  must  be  essentially  a  journey  outward,  not  a  journey  inward. 

Another  reason  why  there  is  so  much  stress  placed  in  Biblical 
Wisdom  on  what  may  be  called  creation  theology  is  that  it  was  believ- 
ed that  God  had  implanted  a  moral  structure  and  order  into  both  human 
affairs  and  indeed  into  the  affairs  of  the  natural  world  as  well."  It  is 
by  close  examination  of  these  external  aspects  of  creation  and  creature- 
ly  behaviour  that  one  may  learn  something  by  analogy  about  the 
greatest  distinct  external  reality  beyond  humankind  —  God.  In  this 
world  view  the  One  remains  transcendent  One,  but  the  many  may  have 
fellowship  and  communion  with  that  One,  without  either  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  One,  or  on  the  other  hand  without  the  One  simply 
being  thought  of  as  inherently  immanent  in  all  things  and  beings.  It 
is  this  healthy  tension  between  the  One  and  the  Many  that  characterizes 
these  monotheistic  faiths. 

In  this  context  mysticism  amounts  to  communion  with  the  One,  in- 
deed an  experiential  communion  that  goes  beyond  human  description 
or  understanding,  while  not  going  against  that  understanding.  What 
mysticism  does  not  amount  to  in  the  monotheistic  religions  is  either 
a  gained  awareness  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  God  in  all  things,  or  that 
God  and  I  are  in  the  end  one  being.  Thus,  in  the  end  one  must  reject 
what  seems  to  be  the  larger  underlying  thesis  of  Eaton  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  Biblical  world  view  that  was  shared  by  both  early  Jewish 
and  Christian  sages,  and  later  by  Moslem  sages.  The  scandal  of  par- 
ticularity can  not  be  overcome  through  comparisons  with  other  world 
religions'  wisdom  literature.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  however  that 
there  is  not  much  of  great  merit  to  be  learned  from  Eaton's  work,  and 
I  must  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  various  aspects  that  are  most  helpful 
as  I  seek  to  discern  possible  modern  faces  of  Biblical  Wisdom. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Eaton's  work  that  he  offers  balanced 
judgments  about  various  thorny  issues  that  constantly  arise  in  the 
discussion  of  Wisdom  literature.  The  evidence  of  this  is  clear  in  his 
refusal  to  see  Biblical  Wisdom  in  simplistic  secular  versus  sacred 
categories.  Rather  as  he  says  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  ...  is  a  pervading 
value  in  Israelite  wisdom.'"^ 

The  fact  that  Wisdom  was  often  generated  in  the  court  or  royal 
circles  does  not  suggest  its  basically  secular  character  for  as  Eaton  says 
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The  connection  with  the  government  does  not  mean  that  the 
teachings  would  be  a  kind  of  early  Civil  Service  manual.  The  an- 
cient point  of  view  was  that  government  in  society  depended  on 
the  divine  order  that  animated  all  creation.  What  rulers  were 
desired  to  learn,  first  and  foremost,  was  the  way  of  right  and  true 
harmony  with  this  cosmic  order  .  .  .  '^ 

Eaton  also  offers  a  very  careful  handling  of  the  personified  Wisdom 
material  in  Proverbs  and  later  early  Jewish  sources.  He  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment quite  right  not  to  see  this  material  as  early  evidence  for  goddess 
worship,  or  the  suppression  of  the  same  in  early  Israel,  but  rather  "This 
Wisdom,  then  is  the  Creator's  thought,  plan  and  skill  which  gives  form 
and  order  in  the  universe.'"^  It  is  then  a  personification  of  an  at- 
tribute or  even  an  activity  of  God.  The  personification  is  feminine  no 
doubt  in  part  because  of  the  form  of  the  word  hokmah,  but  also  perhaps 
in  part  because  male  sages  in  a  patriarchal  culture  would  often  per- 
sonify something  beautiful  and  winsome  by  drawing  on  the  images, 
ideas,  and  ideals  they  associated  with  the  human  female.  Proverbs  3 1 , 
which  may  well  be  about  Woman  Wisdom,  is  perhaps  a  paramount 
example  of  this  sort  of  approach.  Personification  is  a  means  of  mak- 
ing something  which  is  in  itself  rather  abstract  more  concrete  and  ap- 
proachable or  personal.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  sages  were  trying 
to  argue  for  "a  feminine  dimension"  to  God  by  using  such  language. 
The  goal  was  to  say  something  about  God's  Wisdom  and  its  character, 
not  about  God  per  se.  In  short  the  Woman  Wisdom  personification 
was  not  an  attempt  at  theologizing,  but  rather  of  personalizing  an  other- 
wise abstract  activity  or  attribute  of  God. 

Eaton  also  rightly,  in  my  judgment,  points  out  another  plausible 
reason  for  the  personification  of  Wisdom.  The  sages  wanted  their 
disciples  to  have  a  personal,  indeed  intimate,  relationship  with 
Wisdom.  They  wished  for  their  followers  to  be  ravished  by  and  in  awe 
of  the  grand  design  and  order  that  God  had  and  implanted  in 
creation.'^ 

Eaton  is  also  right  to  stress  that  in  Biblical  Wisdom  the  call  to  con- 
templation or  meditation  on  Wisdom  was  not  seen  as  antithetical  to 
the  call  to  action.  Indeed  the  word  often  translated  "meditate"  in  a 
Wisdom  or  Torah  psalm  like  Ps.  119,  sih,  indicates  a  vocal  activity, 
a  recitation,  not  merely  a  silent  reflection  upon  something  and  in  Ps. 
1  the  word  haga,  also  translated  meditating  has  as  its  basic  meaning 
the  making  of  a  murmuring  sound."'  In  the  Biblical  world  of  the  sages 
even  contemplation  involved  a  doing.  Furthermore,  the  call  to  con- 
templation was  not  seen  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  often  as  the  right  and 
wise  preparation  for  action.  This  means  that  in  the  Biblical  tradition 
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the  aim  or  function  of  contemplation  is  often  somewhat  different  than 
is  the  case  in  far  eastern  wisdom,  where  withdrawal  from  the  world 
into  inner  self  and  inner  peace  is  often  a  major  function  of 
contemplation. 

The  Biblical  sages  believed  that  the  ultimate  source  of  peace  and 
Wisdom  lay  outside  the  individual  and  could  be  gotten  at  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  created  and  creaturely  world  and  finally  on  the  Divine  Be- 
ing beyond  one's  own  being.  While  it  may  be  true  in  some  far  eastern 
wisdom  that  "Beyond  discursive  reasoning,  one  contemplates  till  the 
gap  disappears;  one  dies  to  self,  becoming  one  with  what  is  con- 
templated, and  so  with  universal  reality,'"^  this  is  at  most  only  par- 
tially true  of  what  the  Biblical  sages  saw  as  happening  in  contempla- 
tion. Communion  one  could  have  with  God,  a  real  spiritual  bond,  but 
the  creator-creature  distinction  could  never  be  finally  dissolved  in  any 
system  of  thought  in  which  the  deep  awe  and  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Other  was  an  essential  trait. 

It  is  also  notable  that  in  Biblical  Wisdom,  apart  perhaps  from  some 
portions  of  Ecclesiastes,  history  is  not  trivialized  by  urging  mere 
resignation  to  whatever  happens.'"  To  the  contrary,  the  sages  offer 
up  different  courses  of  actions  which  can  lead  to  different  outcomes 
—  vindication  or  punishment,  long  life  or  a  short  miserable  existence, 
much  trouble  or  peace  of  mind.  Though  there  were  obvious  excep- 
tions to  such  generalizations,  as  Job  makes  painfully  clear,  nonetheless 
under  certain  normal  conditions  there  was  truth  in  what  the  Biblical 
sages  urged.  They  were  not  for  the  most  part  fatalists  in  the  way  they 
viewed  human  life.  To  the  contrary  they  thought  different  courses  of 
action  normally  led  to  different  consequences  precisely  because  there 
was  a  moral  structure  to  reality. 

Finally,  Eaton  is  right  in  not  hastily  dismissing  the  possibility  that 
at  least  some  of  the  Biblical  sages  were  groping  toward  a  positive  view 
of  the  afterlife,  beyond  the  usual  "Sheol  is  the  land  of  the  dead"  sort 
of  thinking.  Indeed  as  he  points  out  one  might  well  expect  such  a 
development  precisely  because  in  Egyptian  wisdom  material  there  is 
evidence  of  such  a  view  of  the  afterlife.  If  Israel  borrowed  from  the 
treasures  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  and  it  did,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
to  find  the  first  signs  of  a  groping  toward  a  similar  view  of  the  afterlife 
as  well.'^ 

One  may  be  grateful  for  Eaton's  fine  and  well-written  effort  to  force 
us  to  think  again  about  Biblical  wisdom  in  the  context  of  international 
wisdom  literature.  Even  if  one  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  Eaton  sees  this  project  as  leading,  nonetheless  he  is  rais- 
ing many  of  the  right  sort  of  questions,  offering  balanced  judgments, 
and  in  the  end  forcing  the  reader  once  again  to  wrestle  with  the  larger 
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issues  of  the  dialectic  between  context  and  content  in  the  study  of 
Biblical  Wisdom  Literature. 


II.  Logos  Logic 

On  first  blush  it  might  seem  that  an  investigation  of  the  theologies 
of  K.  Rahner  and  N.  Pittenger  would  not  prove  very  fertile  ground 
for  a  discussion  of  the  modern  faces  of  Wisdom,  or  to  put  it  another 
way  the  influence  of  Biblical  wisdom  material  on  modern  theologiz- 
ing. Apart  from  some  adaptation  of  the  concept  of  Logos  Christology 
as  it  is  found  in  Jn.  1  and  in  the  teachings  of  some  of  its  subsequent 
exponents  like  Justin  Martyr,  there  is  very  little  conscious  reflection 
on  the  sages  or  wisdom  traditions  in  the  works  of  these  two  scholars. 
Yet  L.  Lefebure  has  unearthed  some  interesting  data  to  show  how  the 
influence  of  a  Wisdom  sort  of  approach  to  life  has  affected  these 
thinkers  and  it  will  bear  further  scrutiny. 

After  a  cursory  presentation  of  some  major  aspects  of  the  Wisdom 
literature,  drawing  selectively  on  some  of  the  scholarly  discussion, 
Lefebure  launches  into  a  full  scale  study  of  first  Rahner  then  Pittenger 
in  two  Chapters  which  make  up  the  real  heart  and  bulk  of  this  book. 
His  motivation  for  examining  the  Wisdom  material  is  that  he  believes 
it  has  great  relevance  for  current  discussions  on  a  host  of  theological 
issues,  particularly  the  matter  of  Christology.  He  remarks  "It  is  my  con- 
tention that  the  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  Lady 
Wisdom  can  offer  a  basis  for  expressing  his  significance  for  Christians 
today.  "^° 

His  motivation  for  choosing  these  two  influential  Catholic 
theologians  for  his  study  is  apparently  because  Lefebure  finds  them 
intriguing  and  they  are  two  notable  figures  in  his  own  faith  tradition. 
In  point  of  fact  a  host  of  other  theologians  even  just  among  Catholic 
theologians  might  have  been  chosen  who  more  directly  and  extensively 
draw  on  the  Biblical  Wisdom  corpus  of  literature  (e.g.  E.  Schillibeeckx, 
H.  Kung,  R.  Schnackenburg).  Nonetheless,  Lefebure  does  unearth  some 
interesting  data  from  the  writings  of  Rahner  and  Pittenger. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  assumptions  that  undergird  Lefebure's 
work,  for  some  of  which  he  seems  especially  indebted  to  Rahner.  For 
instance,  there  is  repeated  evidence  of  Lefebure's  commitment  to 
religious  pluralism,  relativism,  and  universalism.  This  leads  Lefebure 
to  interpret  a  crucial  text  like  Proverbs  8.22  to  mean  that  God  acquired 
Wisdom,  following  B.  Vawter,^'  rather  than  that  God  possessed  or 
created  Wisdom, ^^  to  avoid  subordinating  Hokmah  totally  to 
Yahweh.  Lefebure  goes  to  some  lengths  to  avoid  the  particularistic 
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emphases  of  various  Biblical  Wisdom  texts. 

This  agenda  also  leads  Lefebure  to  understand  Jn.  1  to  mean  that 
Jesus  is  the  incarnation  of  Woman  Wisdom,  a  general  ordering  princi- 
ple revealed  previously  in  all  of  creation  and  ultimately  in  all  religions. 
Jesus  on  Lefebure's  view  is  not  the  Logos  per  se  but  only  perhaps  the 
clearest  or  highest  manifestation  of  the  Logos/Woman  Wisdom.  Con- 
sider for  example  the  following  argument  of  Lefebure: 

Jesus  as  the  epiphany  of  the  Logos  can  transform  human  lives 
precisely  by  being  the  effective  presence  of  the  creative, 
revelatory,  and  salvific  power  of  the  cosmos.  If  the  Logos  who 
is  incarnate  in  Jesus  is  also  present  throughout  all  of  history  of- 
fering life  and  light  to  humans,  then  we  do  not  have  a  "moralism" 
based  simply  on  human  efforts  .  .  .  On  the  basis  of  a  Logos 
Christology,  both  Rahner  and  Pittenger  will  challenge  Bultmann's 
restriction  of  the  area  of  grace  to  the  historical  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel;  both  will  insist  that  the  availability  of  salvation  out- 
side of  an  encounter  with  Jesus  or  the  Christian  Church  in  no 
way  implies  a  Pelagian  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  human  ef- 
forts alone.  "^ 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quote  is  especially  telling.  Lefebure  is  at 
least  in  part  attracted  to  Pittenger  and  Rahner  because  of  their 
arguments  against  historical  particularity  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
salvation.  It  is  striking  how  Lefebure  wants  to  talk  about  the  Logos 
who  is  incarnate  in  Jesus,  rather  than  as  Jesus.  Further,  one  may  also 
note  here  and  throughout  Lefebure's  analysis  of  Rahner  and  Pittenger 
the  deliberate  blurring  of  the  distinction  between  a  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion and  redemption,  such  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  natural  theology 
one  can  deduce  from  examining  creation  or  general  human  ex- 
periences, both  religious  and  otherwise,  can  in  itself  be  saving. 

Missing  from  this  whole  discussion  is  the  repeated  NT  emphasis  on 
active  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  means  of  salvation  for  the  world,  and 
the  impetus  for  the  missionary  orientation  of  early  Christianity. 
Likewise  missing  is  the  Pauline  assumption  encapsulated  in  Rom.  1  that 
not  only  have  all  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  that 
Gentiles  outside  of  Christ,  though  they  have  had  revealed  to  them  the 
reality  and  power  of  God  in  creation,  have  exchanged  the  truth  about 
God  for  various  forms  of  idolatry  and  false  religion. ^^ 

Instead  Lefebure,  following  the  lead  especially  of  Pittenger,  but  also 
of  Rahner,  wishes  to  speak  of  "anonymous  Christians,"  by  which  is 
meant  people  who  are  saved  in  other  faith  traditions  with  no  conscious 
faith  in  or  affirmation  of  Jesus  as  Saviour."  Again  this  argument  is 
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ultimately  grounded  in  the  assumption  that  Jesus  is  but  a,  even  if  the 
most  perfect,  revelation  of  the  Logos  of  God. 

In  many  ways  it  is  ironic  that  Lefebure,  or  for  that  matter  Rahner, 
should  choose  Johannine  Christology  as  the  starting  point  for  a  wisdom 
theology  of  universalism,  for  it  is  precisely  in  this  Gospel  where  one 
hears  most  strongly  and  clearly  "I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life; 
no  one  comes  to  the  Father  except  by  me."  (Jn.  14.6).  Not  only  is 
Lefebure's  exposition  of  John  1  not  consonant  with  Johannine  theology 
elsewhere  in  this  Gospel,  it  is  also  not  the  most  plausible  reading  of 
Jn.  1,  either  as  a  pre-Johannine  hymn  fragment,  or  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

Injn.  1,  the  sort  of  universalism  Lefebure  is  interested  in  champion- 
ing is  clearly  not  the  thrust  of  that  particular  passage.  It  is  Jesus  as  the 
Logos,  not  the  Logos  in  Jesus  that  is  seen  as  the  universal  saviour  in 
Jn.  1,  and  this  sets  the  tone  for  what  follows  in  this  Gospel.  The  point 
of  the  passage  is  to  say  that  the  Logos,  who  took  on  a  human  nature, 
and  thus  became  Jesus,  was  and  is  God.  This  Logos  pre-existed  as  God 
though  the  Logos  was  not  the  exhaustive  representation  of  the  deity. 

The  Logos  is  seen  in  this  early  Christian  hymn  as  a  pre-existent  divine 
being,  not  merely  a  personification  of  the  attributes  of  God  and/or 
God's  creation.  The  point  of  the  passage  is  to  argue  for  a  certain  sort 
of  particularism,  not  ^  primus  inter  partes  state  of  affairs. ^^' 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  skewing  the  whole  drift  of  the  Biblical  tra- 
jectory of  Wisdom  to  argue  from  the  Wisdom  corpus  for  a  sort  of 
universalism.  If  anything,  the  Biblical  Wisdom  material  became  more 
particularistic  as  time  went  on,  as  is  shown  not  only  in  the  works  of 
Ben  Sira  or  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  but  especially  in  the  NT  attempt 
to  make  Jesus  "the  Wisdom  of  God"  climaxing  withjn.  1.  Yet  even 
in  the  earliest  layers  of  aphoristic  Wisdom  in  Proverbs  there  is  already 
seen  the  evidence  of  a  stress  on  a  particular  God,  Yahweh,  and  that 
that  God's  resources  and  instructions  are  in  essence  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  Wisdom. 

My  point  is  that  this  sort  of  Wisdom  approach  not  only  does  not 
do  justice  to  NT  passages  dealing  with  Wisdom,  but  it  is  also  very  doubt- 
ful that  it  does  justice  to  the  OT  and  Intertestamental  Wisdom  corpus 
either.  There  is  a  significant  misreading  of  the  Biblical  data  when 
Lefebure,  quoting  J.  D.  Levenson,  wishes  to  maintain  that 

In  all  likelihood  the  Wisdom  teachers  considered  the  gods  of  the 
gentiles,  or  at  least  of  the  sagacious  and  ethical  gentiles  as  not 
different  in  kind  from  YHWH,  the  God  of  Israel.  Perhaps  they 
thought  the  different  gods  were  really  only  different  names  for 
the  one  all-pervasive  reality,  which  can  be  intuited  in  general 
human  experienced^ 
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In  light  of  the  evidence  carefully  reviewed  in  my  book  Jesus  the  Sage, 
this  judgment  can  only  be  seen  as  modern  wishful  thinking, 
anachronistically  projected  back  on  the  early  Jewish  sages.  These  sages 
were  in  fact,  to  a  very  significant  degree,  upholders  of  the  particularistic 
Israelite  religion  of  their  day,  and  they  used  international  wisdom 
material  in  the  service  of  that  agenda.  Even  in  Ecclesiastes  and  Job, 
despite  heavy  criticism  of  false  assumptions  about  life  that  certain  sorts 
of  Wisdom  teaching  had  generated,  one  does  not  leave  the  context 
of  an  essentially  Yahwistic  faith. 

Yet  another  underlying  assumption  of  Lefebure's  work  is  that  the 
sages  neglected,  minimized,  or  even  in  some  cases  rejected  the  claims 
of  special  revelation  in  an  Israelite  context,  in  favor  of  the  scrutiny 
of  human  and  natural  experience  as  the  proper  guides  for  behaviour 
and  faith.  Lefebure  also  seems  to  argue  that  the  sages  believed  that 
special  revelation  came  to  Israel  mainly  if  not  only  in  the  form  of 
Woman  Wisdom,  perhaps  in  creation,  but  also  in  the  sage's 
instructions. 

To  draw  such  a  conclusion  neglects  a  crucial  factor  —  even  within 
the  earliest  collections  of  Biblical  Wisdom  material  there  is  evidence 
that  the  sages  did  not  see  themselves  as  offering  an  alternative  world 
view  to  that  of  the  legal,  prophetic,  and  historical  traditions  of  Israel. 
Their  concern  was  to  speak  about  ordinary  recurring  human  ex- 
periences, as  an  additional  source  of  guidance  to  the  other  sacred  tradi- 
tions. This  seems  to  come  to  light  in  a  saying  like  Prov.  29. 18  where 
we  read  "Where  there  is  no  prophecy /vision  the  people  cast  off 
restraint,  but  happy  are  those  who  keep  the  torah.  "  D.  Kidner  has 
argued  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  Wisdom  traditions  overlap 
here.  Certainly  there  is  no  sense  here,  or  elsewhere  in  Proverbs  that 
they  are  seen  as  competitors.^"  If  the  the  Law  is  not  in  focus  in  this 
saying  (Torah  may  well  mean  simply  "instruction"  here)  the  saying 
may  well  be  suggesting  that  Wisdom  instruction  is  offered  when  there 
is  no  current  revelation/prophecy/vision  to  guide  the  people  at  the 
moment. 

To  suggest  that  the  Wisdom  tradition  provides  resources  for  those 
who  wish  to  reject  the  claims  of  special  revelation,  and  put  in  its  place 
reasoned  reflection  on  current  experience  is  surely  to  try  and  ap- 
propriate this  literature  in  a  way  that  the  Biblical  sages  would  have 
rejected.  They  were  not  simply  trying  to  teach  that  people  must 
"recognize  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  human  experience  and 
to  discern  for  themselves  what  stance  is  more  helpful  at  any  given 
time."^'^  They  were  also  imparting  a  body  of  instructions,  many  of 
which  they  saw  as  clear  and  immutable  directives  regardless  of  one's 
circumstances.  In  particular  teachings  about  reverencing  Yahweh,  and 
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listening  to  such  authority  figures  as  parents,  kings,  and  sages  appear 
in  Proverbs  over  and  over  again.  There  is  a  delicate  balance  in  this 
literature  between  an  encouragement  of  individual  discernment  and 
an  affirmation  of  the  necessity  of  hearing  and  heeding  various  sorts 
of  wisdom  traditions  and  wise  people.  Furthemore,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  repeatedly,  from  at  least  the  time  of  Ben  Sira  on,  there  is  a  strong 
stress  on  revelatory  Wisdom,  Wisdom  that  comes  to  the  sage  by  means 
of  divine  inspiration.  It  may  even  be  that  the  Woman  Wisdom  figure 
in  Proverbs  reflects  the  first  tenative  steps  in  this  direction  already.  " 

At  many  points  Lefebure's  analysis  of  Rahner  and  Pittenger  is  tell- 
ing. He  is  especially  on  target  when  he  critiques  both  of  these  Catholic 
theologians  for  their  failure  to  articulate  the  political  dimension  of 
Biblical  teaching,  and  in  particular  their  failure  to  appropriate  the 
material  found  even  in  the  Wisdom  corpus  that  demands  justice  and 
equity  from  rulers,  judges,  and  individual  believers  as  well.  Though 
the  sages  were  no  revolutionaries,  they  were  nonetheless  critical, 
sometimes  severely  so,  of  various  unjust  aspects  of  the  status  quo  in 
Israel.  That  their  criticisms  are  part  of  an  in  house  discussion,  may  well 
have  made  it  more  telling  for  it  is  likely  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
OT  Wisdom  material  arose  from  royal  circles,  perhaps  even  from  the 
King's  counselors  as  the  sayings  found  in  Prov.  25.2ff.  would  lead  one 
to  suspect. 

Lefebure  has  done  a  fine  job  of  highlighting  the  political  implica- 
tions of  the  Wisdom  literature.^'  He  is  right  to  urge  that  "while  the 
sages  did  not  envision  the  transformation  of  the  political  and  economic 
structures  of  their  society,  their  repeated  demands  for  justice  contained 
principles  for  the  criticism  of  political  structures  of  society. "^^ 

Lefebure  also  is  most  helpful  in  pointing  out  the  internal  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  of  Rahner's  arguments  for  the  definitive  and  nor- 
mative character  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  religion 
meant  for  all  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  arguments  that  God  in- 
tends for  salvation  to  reach  people  in  their  own  various  religious  con- 
texts and  traditions. ^^  This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  having  one's  cake 
and  eating  it  too. 

A  further  major  contribution  of  Lefebure's  study  is  both  his  telling 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  A.N.  Whitehead  on  theologians  like  N.  Pit- 
tenger, but  also  his  illuminating  discussion  of  how  process  theology 
provides  a  certain  substratum  or  basis  for  modern  feminist  theology, 
including  Sophia  theology  as  well.  He  maintains  that  "what  unites 
Whitehead  and  feminist  thought  is  'the  emphasis  in  both  on  experience 
as  a  process  of  becoming  in  which  entities  are  engaged  in 
self-creation.'  "*"* 

The  way  this  appropriation  is  played  out  is  made  clear  in  the  works 
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of  feminist  scholars  like  M.  Thie,  M.  Suchocki,  S.  G.  Davaney,  and  P. 
Washburn  to  mention  but  a  few.  What  is  seen  as  especially  crucial  about 
process  theology  is  its  rejection  of  the  idea  that  there  are  certain  eter- 
nally given  unchanging  and  authoritative  teachings,  traditions,  or  truths 
by  which  believers  must  always  be  bound.  Rather  some  feminists  and 
process  thinkers  share  in  common  a  "dedication  to  process  rather  than 
stasis,  to  egalitarian  structures  of  social  order  rather  than  monarchial 
ones,  an  openness  to  the  future  a  critique  of  concepts  of  absolute  power 
and  authority,  a  new  view  of  interrelationships."^'' 

Lefebure  argues  that  the  way  that  Wisdom  material  is  used  in  this 
sort  of  feminist  context  is  that 

The  wisdom  tradition's  use  of  experience  as  a  critical  principle 
of  evaluation  offers  a  precedent  for  contemporary  critical  feminist 
reflection  upon  the  Bible.  Fiorenza  argues  that  the  criterion  for 
feminist  Biblical  interpretation  "is  not  a  revealed  principle  or  a 
special  canon  of  texts  that  can  claim  divine  authority.  Rather  it 
is  the  experience  of  women  struggling  for  liberation  and 
wholeness.  "^^' 

Yet  Lefebure  is  quite  right  to  point  out  that  this  hardly  does  full 
justice  to  the  Wisdom  tradition.  While  "Fiorenza's  use  of  experience 
as  a  critical  counterbalance  to  the  received  tradition  finds  precedent 
in  the  sages,  .  .  .  the  sages  themselves  would  probably  not  acknowledge 
a  sharp  dichotomy  between  reflection  on  experience  and  claims  of 
revelation  .  .  .  Moreover  the  later  wisdom  tradition  did  acknowledge 
a  genuine  divine  revelation  in  the  events  of  the  history  of  Israel. "^^ 
It  is  doubtful  that  even  the  earliest  Jewish  sages  doubted  or  disputed 
such  a  view.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  sages  especially  in  the 
royal  court  would  have  been  likely  to  reject  or  dispute  the  sacred 
historical  traditions  which  provided  the  very  basis  for  the  Israelite 
monarchy.^" 

Students  of  Biblical  Wisdom  material  will  find  a  good  deal  of  very 
stimulating  discussion  on  Wisdom,  and  its  uses  in  the  modern  era, 
especially  in  the  final  Chapter  of  Lefebure's  study.  Especially  his  discus- 
sion of  the  Feminist  appropriation  of  both  Pittenger  (and  Whitehead, 
and  Cobb)  and  the  Wisdom  literature  is  enlightening  and  it  prepares 
for  the  analysis  of  a  fullscale  treatment  of  Sophia/Hokmah  by  three 
feminist  scholars,  to  which  I  intend  to  turn  in  the  final  section  of  this 
Chapter.  As  a  parting  comment  on  Lefebure's  study  however,  one  may 
well  question  whether  the  modern  attempt  to  appropriate  the  Biblical 
Wisdom  tradition  in  the  service  of  modern  agendas  of  religious 
pluralism,  relativism,  and  universalism  in  fact  does  justice  to  those  tradi- 
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tions.  Indeed  it  often  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  defacing  and  distorting 
rather  than  faithfully  re-presenting  the  true  face  of  the  Biblical  Wisdom 
traditions.  In  the  end,  even  the  Logos  ideas  as  they  are  enunciated  in 
Jn.  1  do  not  seem  to  support  the  logic  of  these  sorts  of  arguments. 


III.  Hagia  Sophia? 

Certainly  the  most  controversial  of  the  three  books  being  examined 
in  this  final  Chapter  of  our  study  is  Wisdom's  Feast,  which  is  a  1989 
revision  and  expansion  of  the  1986  book  by  the  same  writers  entitled 
Sophia:  The  Future  of  Feminist  Spirituality.''''  Like  its  predecessor 
this  book,  though  written  primarily  for  the  educated  lay  person,  in- 
tends not  only  to  draw  on  the  fruits  of  the  scholarly  debate  about  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Biblical  Wisdom  corpus  but  to  take  the  next  step 
of  appropriating  some  Wisdom  material  for  the  Church  in  the  service 
of  promoting  a  certain  kind  of  feminist  spirituality,  in  particular  Sophia 
spirituality.  Not  surprisingly  then,  over  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
presenting  sermons,  Bible  studies,  liturgies,  poems,  and  songs  that  use 
and  promote  that  sort  of  appropriation  of  Wisdom.  The  primary  con- 
cern here  will  be  to  engage  the  book  at  the  level  of  whether  or  not 
the  use  being  made  of  Biblical  Wisdom  material  in  Wisdom 's  Feast  is 
consonant  with  its  original  meanings,  purposes,  and  trajectories.  In 
short,  is  this  book  based  on  a  sound  exegetical  and  theological 
understanding  of  the  Biblical  data  or  does  it  amount  to  a  misappropria- 
tion of  this  data? 

The  authors  of  Wisdom 's  Feast  make  clear  that  they  are  particularly 
indebted  to  scholars  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  a  vocal  radical 
minority  in  the  scholarly  community's  discussion  of  Wisdom  literature. 
In  particular  this  work  relies  heavily  on  various  works  of  Burton  Mack, 
including  Logos  und  Sophia:  Untersuchungen  zur  Weisheitstheologie 
in  hellenistischejudentum,  and  his  later  study  Wisdom  and  the  Hebrew 
Epic.^^  It  also  draws  from  J.  C.  Engelsman's  The  Feminine  Dimension 
of  the  Divine^^  as  well  as  various  of  E.  Schussler  Fiorenza's  important 
works,  especially  In  Memory  of  Her.^^  Often  there  seems  to  be  an  un- 
critical reliance  on  various  of  these  sources  without  a  meaningful  in- 
teraction with  scholars  dealing  with  the  same  data  that  come  to  strik- 
ingly different  conclusions. 

The  authors  of  Wisdom 's  Feast  make  quite  clear  that  there  are  cer- 
tain key  texts  that  are  relied  on  to  produce  a  sophiaology  —  in  par- 
ticular, Proverbs  1.20-33;  3.18;  4.5-9;  8.1-36;  9.1-6;  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  6.12-17;  7.7-14;  7.22-30;  8.1-18;  9.9-11;  10.1-21;  11.1-26; 
Eccles.  1.9-14;  4.12-18;6.18-31;  14.20-27;  15-1-10;  24.1-29;  51. 13-22; 
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Baruch  3. 29-38;  4.1-4.  From  the  NT  the  key  texts  are  the  Christological 
hymns  found  in  Col.  1.15-17,  and  especially  the  prologue  in  Jn.  1;  1 
Cor.  1.24-30;  2.6-8;  and  James  3. 13-17.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  these 
texts  the  authors  also  insert  the  name  Sophia  in  place  of  Jesus  in  various 
Gospel  texts  (e.g.  Jn.  13.1-20;  Lk.  51-11). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  texts  mentioned  above,  that  a  good 
deal  of  sophiaoiogy  is  either  based  on  texts  that  are  for  Protestants 
and  Jews  extra-canonical  and  for  Catholics  deutero-canonical,  or  is 
based  on  texts  which  do  not  directly  mention  a  persona  or  personifica- 
tion called  Wisdom///o^m«^/Sophia.  For  example,  in  James  3. 13-18, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  attempt  to  portray  Wisdom  as  a  per- 
sonal figure  or  personification,  much  less  a  goddess. 

In  addition  to  the  canonical  and  extra-canonical  resources  listed 
above  there  is  also  a  reliance  on  the  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Thomas,  in  par- 
ticular Logion  77  which  reads  in  part  "Cleave  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
I  am  there.  Lift  up  the  stone,  and  you  will  find  me  there. '"*^  This  text 
seems  to  be  crucial  for  the  authors  for  throughout  they  wish  to  insist 
that  Sophia  is  a  divine  presence  that  suffuses  all  things.  In  short  they 
either  assume  or  urge  throughout  this  work  a  pantheistic,  or  panen- 
theistic  view  of  deity.  This  concept  is  frequently  conveyed  by  means 
of  a  key  term  like  "connectedness"  or  by  the  phrase  "the  web  (or 
fibers)  of  life."  There  is  no  attempt  at  critical  reflection  on  whether 
the  Gnostic  material,  or  a  panentheistic  view  of  God,  might  or  might 
not  be  consonant  with  a  Biblical  view  of  God  and  Wisdom.^" 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  assumptions  and  assertions  in  this  work 
is  that  "Sophia  is  a  real  biblical  person  ...  a  female  goddess-like  figure 
appearing  clearly  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  and  less 
directly  in  the  Christian  Gospels  and  Epistles.  '^^  Though  at  times  the 
authors  seem  to  affirm  they  are  speaking  about  the  development  of 
a  literary  figure  Wisdom,  or  another  way  of  naming  the  Biblical  God 
elsewhere  known  as  Yahweh  or  the  Father,  more  often  the  claim 
quoted  above  is  made,  leaving  the  impression  they  believe  they  are 
talking  about  a  real  and  second  deity.  The  issue  becomes  further  con- 
fused when  the  NT  data  is  used  and  Jesus  is  either  seen  as  Sophia  (call- 
ed Jesus-Sophia),  or  in  some  case  the  name  Jesus  is  arbitrarily  replaced 
by  the  name  Sophia  in  various  texts.  Too  often  the  Biblical  data's 
historical  context  and  content  does  not  receive  the  careful  attention 
and  respect  it  deserves,  but  rather  the  Biblical  sources  are  used  as  a 
quarry  from  which  certain  gems  can  be  garnered  to  bolster  the  larger 
agenda  of  promoting  panentheistic  sophiaoiogy. 

Though  I  have  dealt  with  the  issue  in  some  detail  in  Jesus  the  Sage, 
it  is  well  if  I  ask  again  the  question  —  Is  the  portrait  of  Lady  Wisdom 
as  painted  in  texts  like  Prov.  8  intended  to  represent  a  "real  person" 
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or  is  it  rather  a  personification  of  an  attribute  of  God  or  perhaps  God's 
creation,  or  both?  In  the  first  place  one  must  note  that  various  texts 
in  Proverbs  use  different  Hebrew  forms  for  the  word  Wisdom.  For  in- 
stance, in  Proverbs  1 .20  the  feminine  plural  noun  hokmot  is  used  and 
this  is  followed  by  feminine  singular  verb  forms.  This  may  be  because 
here  there  is  what  has  been  called  an  "abstract  plural  "  (like  the  word 
kindness). ^^  As  OT  scholar  Kathleen  Farmer  says  "Since  the  Hebrew 
plural  is  often  used  to  indicate  an  abstract  concept,  we  might  conclude 
from  her  name  that  this  figure  represents  all  wisdom  wrapped  into  one 
symbolic  character."^"  Using  the  sort  of  logic  found  in  Wisdom's 
Feast  however  one  would  think  that  the  reader  would  be  obliged  to 
think  of  several  deities  (due  to  the  plural  noun  here),  and  because  of 
the  gender  of  the  word,  female  ones. 

In  Proverbs  8. 1  there  is  the  noun  hokmah,  feminine  singular  in  form 
followed  by  feminine  singular  verb  forms.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  author 
of  Proverbs  is  talking  about  the  same  thing  in  both  Proverbs  1  and  8, 
despite  the  variety  of  forms.  This  should  caution  us  against  making 
too  much  out  of  either  the  form  or  gender  of  nouns  in  a  language  in 
which  all  such  substantives  have  variable  genderized  forms. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  likelihood  at  all  that  the  Biblical  writers  were 
talking  about  a  goddess,  for  various  other  key  words  in  Proverbs  are 
used  as  synonyms  for  hokmah,  and  no  one  is  arguing  for  a  deity  called 
"Torah"  (Instruction)  or  "Binah"  (Understanding).  Nor  presumably 
would  one  wish  to  insist  that  Dame  Folly  was  a  "real  person  "  much 
less  a  goddess  simply  because  the  technique  of  personification  is  used. 
In  Prov.  1.20-33,  8  and  9,  Wisdom  and  Folly  are  spoken  of  as  com- 
parable though  opposite  figures  that  one  should  alternately  follow  or 
flee  from.  This  is  why  it  is  that  it  is  both  right  and  reasonable  to  con- 
clude as  K.  Farmer  does  that  "In  these  units  both  wisdom  and  folly 
are  personified;  they  are  pictured  as  if  they  were  women  engaging  in 
human  forms  of  activity.  "^^  In  short  what  one  says  about  one  of  these 
figures  one  m,ust  also  say  of  the  other  for  they  are  both  spoken  of  us- 
ing the  same  sort  of  grammar  of  discourse. 

It  is  also  critical  to  point  out  that  while  it  seems  likely  to  be  true 
that  the  author  of  Proverbs  8  may  be  drawing  on  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tian material  that  describes  Ma' at  in  similar  terms,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  note  such  parallels  and  then  assume  that  because  Ma  'at  is  treated 
as  a  real  deity  in  the  Egyptian  sources  that  the  author  of  Proverbs  8 
must  be  making  the  same  ontological  assumptions  about  Wisdom.  The 
crucial  question  is  how  the  author  uses  such  borrowed  data,  and  on 
that  score  the  evidence  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  author  reflected  or  intended  to  foster  or  even  was  trying  to  sup- 
press the  worship  of  a  real  deity  called  Hokmah. 
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It  is  frankly  surprising  considering  the  main  agenda  of  the  book, 
when  we  find  it  admitted  near  the  conclusion  of  Wisdom 's  Feast  that 
"in  Jewish-Hellenism,  Sophia  was  incorporated  into  the  tradition  in 
a  way  that  preserved  Jewish  monotheism  and  resisted  divine  dimor- 
phism —  the  myth  of  the  divine  couple  .  .  .  "^"  This  is  as  much  as  to 
concede  that  the  Biblical  data  does  not  encourage  goddess  worship, 
not  even  under  the  name  of  Hokmab.^^ 

One  of  the  favorite  texts  often  quoted  in  Wisdom 's  Feast  to  sup- 
port the  books  agenda  is  1  Cor.  1.30.  This  text  however  is  talking  about 
what  Christ  was  made  by  God  for  believers  by  means  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.'^-  The  intent  is  to  say  something  about  what  Christ 
became  for  believers,  not  to  offer  reflections  on  the  gender  of  God 
and  certainly  not  to  encourage  goddess  Sophia  worship.  The  Paul  who 
wrote  1  Cor.  1.30  is  also  the  Paul  who  wrote  1  Cor.  8.6,  affirming 
a  Christian  adaptation  of  traditional  Jewish  monotheism. 

In  1  Cor  2.7  there  is  not  even  a  personification  of  wisdom.  Rather 
there  wisdom  is  said  to  be  something  which  God  decreed  before  the 
ages.  In  the  immediately  preceeding  verse  Paul  has  indicated  that  this 
Sophia  from  God  is  something  that  may  be  contrasted  with  human 
Sophia.  As  2.10  makes  clear  it  is  something  one  receives  by  means  of 
revelation  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  more  strikingly  in  2.10  Paul 
says  that  what  the  Spirit  is  revealing  is  ta  bathe  tou  theou,  which  is 
then  called  in  2.1 1  ta  tou  anthropou,  which  the  JB  rightly  translates 
"the  qualities  of  anyone."  The  context  makes  clear  that  an  attribute 
or  quality  is  being  discussed.  It  is  not  a  "divine  figure,  a  mythological 
person  of  feminine  gender"  being  discussed  here  or  elsewhere  in  Paul's 
letters. ^^ 

That  Jesus  is  exalted  as  the  embodiment  of  God's  wisdom  in  various 
places  in  the  NT,  in  particular  in  the  Christological  hymns,  few  scholars 
would  care  to  dispute.  As  I  have  traced  the  trajectory  of  Wisdom  in 
the  Bible,  it  appears  that  the  focus  became  more  and  more  particular, 
until  the  focus  is  on  one  particular  human  being  — Jesus.  The  Wisdom 
language  is  used  to  add  lustre  to  or  to  exalt  him.  It  is  attempting  to 
say  that  all  of  God's  Wisdom  ultimately  points  to  and  is  truly  embodied 
in  Jesus.  The  author's  of  Wisdom's  Feast  as  well  as  other  advocates 
of  sophiaology  seek  to  reverse  this  trajectory  by  arguing  as  follows: 
"Since  the  early  portraits  of  Jesus,  including  those  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, made  such  extensive  use  of  Sophia's  characteristics,  it  is  both 
justified  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  process  to  put  Sophia  into  the  now 
much  more  familiar  Jesus  stories  as  well."^^  This  assumes  that  Jesus 
points  to,  or  is  a  mere  manifestation  of  Sophia,  not  the  reverse. 

This  is  surely  to  miss  the  point  of  the  pre-existence  language  not 
only  in  Jn.  1 ,  but  also  for  instance  in  Col.  1  and  Phil.  2  as  well.  In  those 
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hymns  it  is  the  Son  of  God  who  pre-exists  and  is  God's  Wisdom,  and 
he  continues  to  embody  that  wisdom  once  he  takes  on  a  human  nature 
and  becomes  Jesus.  What  once  was  seen  as  a  personified  attribute  in 
the  OT  is  now  seen  as  a  real  divine  person  —  the  Son  of  God,  who 
takes  on  a  human  nature,  and  reveals  divine  Wisdom  in  person  on 
earth. 

At  some  point  the  advocates  of  sophiaology  will  also  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  fact  that  if  one  inserts  Sophia  into  various  Gospel 
texts,  one  is  in  fact  making  the  rather  Gnostic  or  docetic  move  of  de- 
nying the  essential  humanity  and  historical  character  of  Jesus.  This  is 
certainly  to  violate  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  texts,  as  well 
as  their  historical  givenness. 

There  are  various  tensions  or  even  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
Wisdom 's  Feast  if  one  looks  hard  enough.  On  the  one  hand  one  is  told 
"to  encounter  Sophia  is  to  encounter  the  divine  as  female  ""  but  on 
the  other  hand  one  hears  "We  do  not  really  mean  that  God  is  male 
when  we  use  masculine  pronouns  and  imagery,  and  we  do  not  really 
mean  that  God  is  female  when  we  use  feminine  pronouns  and  im- 
agery."^'' This  latter  quote  is  certainly  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
former  and  it  properly  raises  the  issue  of  God  language,  to  which  I 
now  turn  briefly  before  concluding. 

The  authors  of  Wisdom's  Feast  may  be  commended  for  being  one, 
among  now  a  chorus  of  many  who  properly  force  one  to  rethink  the 
issue  of  God  language.  If  the  Church  wishes  to  continue  to  see  the  Bible 
as  providing  a  normative  guide  for  the  way  that  it  is  to  speak  about 
God,  it  must  continue  to  do  much  more  serious  reflecting  on  many 
matters. 

Firstly,  the  Church  must  consider  meaningfully  the  issue  of  whether 
it  is  true  that  all  language  about  God  is  analogical  and/or  metaphorical. 
It  is  clear  enough  for  instance  when  a  Biblical  writer  says  that  Yahweh 
is  like  a  warrior  fighting  for  Israel  that  an  analogy  is  being  drawn.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  a,  or  some  point(s)  of  contact  between  the 
two  things  being  compared  but  in  other  respects  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Analogies  or  similes  are  not  straight  forward  identity  statements. 
One  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Wisdom  speech  is  almost  always 
metaphorical  and  analogical  in  character. 

Often  such  analogies,  similes,  or  metaphors  are  intending  to  speak 
about  either  an  activity  or  an  attribute  of  God  without  making  on- 
tological  much  less  gender  claims.  C.  Westermann's  helpful  study  The 
Parables  of  Jesus  in  Light  of  the  OT  shows  just  how  often  such  com- 
parisons are  made  in  the  Bible,  and  how  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
it  is  an  event  or  activity  in  one  sphere  that  is  being  compared  to  an 
event  or  activity  in  another.  Whether  activity  or  attribute  is  in  focus, 
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the  use  of  feminine  or  masculine  imagery  of  God  in  the  Bible  to  speak 
of  these  things  does  not  in  the  final  analysis  either  raise  or  settle  the 
issue  of  what  sort  of  gender  language  ought  to  be  predicated  of  God 
as  a  being.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  important  text  like  Is.  49.15,  it  is 
clear  from  the  context  that  God  is  not  being  called  a  woman,  but  rather 
God's  attachment  to  and  pity  for  God's  people  is  said  to  be  analagous 
to  the  attachment  and  compassion  of  a  mother  for  her  breast-feeding 
baby.  Such  language  tells  us  a  lot  about  how  God  relates  to  humankind, 
but  it  gives  very  little  guidance  on  the  question  of  whether  God  ought 
to  be  named  or  addressed  using  male  or  female  language. ^*^ 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  God  has  certain  attributes  or  performs  certain 
activities,  it  is  quite  another  to  say  God  is  such  attributes  or  activities. 
In  short  what  is  predicated  of  the  part  is  not  necessarily  predicated 
of  the  whole.  This  means  that  the  predication  of  feminine  or  masculine 
attributes  or  activities  to  God  does  not  in  itself  provide  any  warrant 
for  calling  God  as  a  being  by  certain  sorts  of  female  or  male  names. 

In  the  God  language  debate  a  great  deal  more  attention  needs  to  be 
paid  to  the  issues  of  the  names,  not  merely  the  attributes  of  God.  While 
it  may  be  contended  that  even  names  are  metaphorical  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  is  not,  clear  that  this  is  completely  the  case.  For  instance,  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  in  some  respects  God  is  like  a  father,  it  is  another 
thing  to  call  God  Father,  and  make  that  an  identity  statement. 

In  the  Semitic  tradition  so  often  names  are  not  mere  labels  but  rather 
connote  something  about  one's  very  nature  or  character.  Thus,  it 
would  be  very  surprising  indeed  if  this  were  not  so  in  many  cases  in 
the  Bible  when  God  is  named.  What  Yahweh,  for  instance  connotes, 
if  it  is  indeed  a  short  form  of  ehyeh  asher  ehyeh,  however  is  probably 
not  something  about  God's  gender,  but  probably  that  God  reveals 
God's  character  in  part  through  divine  future  deeds.  The  fact  that  God 
in  the  Bible  is  not  given  a  female  name  (El  Shaddai  probably  not  being 
an  exception  to  this  rule)  may  be  very  significant.  It  may  say  something 
about  how  the  Biblical  writers  really  viewed  the  very  being  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  and  has  been  argued  that  the  use  of  male 
language  of  God  simply  reflects  the  great  condescension  of  the  one 
true  God  revealing  the  divine  character  in  a  thoroughly  patriarchal  set- 
ting. The  real  problem  with  that  sort  of  argument  is  that  all  or  almost 
all  of  the  surrounding  cultures  in  the  ancient  near  east  were  strongly 
patriarchal  in  character  Sind  yet  many  of  them  called  deities  by  female 
names.  Israelite  religion,  and  for  that  matter  Christianity,  stands  out 
from  many  of  its  contemporary  religious  competitors  in  this  regard 
in  that  they  do  not  give  God  female  names,  while  nonetheless  using 
female  imagery  to  speak  of  the  actions  or  attributes  of  God  (cf.  e.g. 
Jn.  3. 3, 5-7;  Dt.  32.18).  I  doubt  that  this  is  because  early  Judaism  and 
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early  Christianity  were  simply  the  most  androcentric  religions  of  this 
period  of  antiquity.  Some  other  explanation  needs  to  be  provided  to 
adequately  explain  this  datum.  One  needs  to  ask  what  was  it  about 
the  experience  of  the  Biblical  God  shared  by  both  women  and  men 
in  the  Biblical  era  that  led  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon?  This  ques- 
tion deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  is  usually  given,  perhaps 
because  the  assertion  "all  language  about  God  is  metaphorical  or 
analogical"  is  taken  without  proof  as  an  indisputable  truth. 

For  the  Christian  person  who  takes  the  NT  as  providing  at  least  a 
pattern  if  not  a  mandate  for  the  way  God  should  be  addressed, 
doubtless  the  calling  of  God  Father  will  continue,  not  least  because 
it  appears  likely  that  this  is  indeed  the  way  not  only  Jesus  addressed 
God  (as  abba)  but  also  the  way  he  taught  his  disciples  to  address 
God.'^  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  Father  is  a  relational 
term.  That  is,  a  person  is  a  father  only  in  relationship  to  his  children. 
One  must  then  ask  the  question,  does  relational  language  say  only 
something  about  how  God  acts  towards  us,  or  does  it  also  say 
something  about  how  God  is?  When  speaking  of  God  as  an  eternal  be- 
ing existing  before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  before  the  existence 
of  human  beings,  would  it  be  appropriate  for  us  to  call  the  deity  Father, 
when  God  at  that  point  had  no  human  children?  It  would  seem  not, 
and  if  this  is  the  case  then  our  use  of  the  term  Father  says  something 
about  God's  role  or  what  God  became  once  there  were  humans,  not 
what  God  is  in  God's  divine  being. '^" 

Marianne  Meye  Thompson  has  recently  put  the  matter  very  well: 
"By  speaking  of  God  as  Father,  we  do  not  mean  that  God  marries,  pro- 
creates, or  is  ontologically  male.  In  fact  no  responsible  theologian 
would  argue  (or  ever  has  argued)  that  God  is  in  essence  and  being  male. 
God  is  without  gender,  for  gender  belongs  to  physical  bodies."^'' 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  original  quote  above  from  Wisdom 's  Feast 
about  God  being  neither  male  nor  female.  It  seems  appropriate  to 
distinguish  between  the  roles  God  assumes  in  relationship  to  us,  and 
God's  gender.  The  Bible  does  not  seem  to  insist  that  God  has  a  gender, 
much  less  a  male  gender.  In  short  the  Bible  is  not  lobbying  for  a  male, 
female,  or  androgenous  deity.  R.  R.  Ruether  is  also  right  to  warn  "We 
should  guard  against  concepts  of  divine  androgyny  that  simply  ratify 
on  the  divine  level  the  patriarchal  split  of  the  masculine  and  feminine. 
In  such  a  concept,  the  feminine  side  of  God,  as  a  secondary  or 
mediating  principle  would  act  in  the  same  subordinate  and  limited  roles 
in  which  females  are  allowed  to  act  in  the  patriarchal  order. "^'^  This 
criticism  certainly  must  be  applied  to  Sophiaology  since  Wisdom  is 
clearly  seen  as  subordinant  to  and  dependent  on  Yahweh  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  OT.^' 
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It  would  appear  then  that  Jesus'  use  of  the  abba  language  intended 
to  convey  to  us  that  God  relates  to  us  like  a  loving  Father  would,  and 
that  that  relationship  is  a  very  intimate  and  positive  one.  It  may  of 
course  be  objected  that  for  people  who  have  been  abused  by  their 
human  fathers  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  relate  to  God  using  the 
language  of  father.  Indeed  it  has  also  been  argued  that  since  a  patriar- 
chal culture  is  inherently  repressive  and  abusive  of  women  that  one 
ought  to  eschew  using  male  language  of  God  for  this  reason  as  well. 
These  sorts  of  cries  of  hurt  and  abused  individuals  must  be  taken  very 
seriously  and  treated  with  great  care  and  sensitivity. 

The  question  I  would  want  to  raise  is  about  the  appropriateness  of 
doing  our  theology,  or  creating  our  God  language  primarily  in  reac- 
tion against  certain  abuses  or  misuses  of  the  predominant  language 
used  of  God.  For  example,  if  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  and  a 
person  had  been  abused  by  his  or  her  mother,  would  one  also  want 
to  argue  that  one  should  avoid  calling  God  mother  or  "she"  for  this 
reason?  This  strikes  me  as  an  argument  that  fails  to  take  note  of  the 
time  honored  dictum  Abusus  non  tollit  usum.  The  abuse  of  something 
does  not  rule  out  its  proper  use.  Thus  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
sometimes  male  God  language  has  been  used  in  abusive  ways,  ways 
that  suggested  that  women  are  somehow  less  in  the  image  of  God  than 
men,  the  real  question  is  whether  this  is  always  necessarily  the  case. 
One  will  also  want  to  ask  should  the  example  of  a  bad  and  abusive 
father  dictate  to  us  how  a  person  should  or  should  not  talk  about  God? 
The  answer  to  this  must  surely  be  no,  since  there  are  both  positive 
and  negative  images  possible  of  fathers  and  mothers.  There  are  both 
good  and  bad  fathers  and  mothers  and  when  such  language  is 
predicated  of  God  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  God  relates  to  us  as 
the  best  of  all  possible  parents. 

Yet  lest  one  try  to  circumvent  the  problems  that  gender  language 
causes  when  applied  to  God  by  dropping  all  gender  language  of  God, 
it  must  also  be  urged  that  the  use  of  gender  language  of  God  is  impor- 
tant, not  least  because  God  as  the  Bible  presents  the  deity  is  not  mere- 
ly a  force,  or  a  process,  but  a  personal  being.  To  call  God  merely  a 
parent,  rather  than  say  a  father,  is  in  the  end  to  de-personalize  God. 
Gender  language  is  perhaps  the  most  personal  way  one  has  to  describe 
a  being,  including  God.  A  human  being  does  not  have  some  sort  of 
neutral  core  of  his  or  her  identity  called  personhood  that  is  entirely 
separate  from  his  or  her  sexual  make-up.  Gender  says  something  essen- 
tial about  who  a  person  really  is,  as  does  one's  gender  specific  roles. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Biblical  writers  thought  that  by  using  such 
language  they  also  were  saying  something  essential  about  God's 
character,  without  wishing  to  assert  God  is  either  a  female  or  a  male 
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being.  Working  carefully  and  prayerfully  through  these  sorts  of  issues 
is  crucial  for  the  future  of  the  Church  as  it  ministers  to  both  women 
and  men.  One  can  only  hope  that  in  the  ongoing  discussion  of  God- 
language,  Wisdom  will  inform  all  the  decisions  made.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that  all  of  the  Biblical  images  and  names  for  God  will  be  used  in  the 
Church,  and  in  this  way  at  least  a  less  monolithically  androcentric  pic- 
ture of  God  will  be  conveyed. 

In  this  essay  we  examined  three  different  faces  that  Wisdom  seems 
to  be  taking  in  our  era.  We  have  attempted  to  critique  them  in  regard 
to  whether  they  faithfully  represent  or  mis-represent  the  views  and 
trajectory  of  the  Biblical  Wisdom  corpus.  No  doubt  the  sages  would 
all  have  been  pleased  that  the  struggle  to  find  a  wise  approach  to  life 
still  continues  in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  world,  even  if  they  may  have 
disagreed  with  many  of  the  ways  the  Biblical  wisdom  material  is  now 
being  appropriated. 


Endnotes 

^  Jesus  the  Sage  and  the  Pilgrimage  of  Wisdom  (Minneapolis:  For- 
tress 1994). 

^  I  am  well  aware  that  the  latter  of  these  three  works  is  not  a 
scholarly  but  rather  a  popular  work,  but  is  shows  how  a  certain  way 
of  thinking  about  Wisdom  matters  can  develop. 

^  Cf.  the  discussion  in  the  first  chapter  oi  Jesus  the  Sage. 

^  Eaton  Contemplative  Face,  2 1 . 

^  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  142. 

^  Eaton  Contemplative,,  p.  4. 

^  G.  Von  Rad  Wisdom  in  Israel  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1988  rpr.), 
p.  62. 

^  Tao  Te  Ching  19.  Cf.  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  66.  The  follow- 
ing saying  he  quotes  about  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  state  of  inactivi- 
ty, by  unlearning  all  one  has  learned,  also  hardly  sounds  like  something 
a  Biblical  sage  might  urge. 

^  G.K.  Chesterton,  Orthodoxy  (Garden  City:  Image  Books,  1959), 
pp.  128-9. 

'°  Chesterton  Orthodoxy,  pp.  130-32. 

"  cf.  Vod  Rad  Wisdom  in  Israel,  passim. 
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'^  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  89. 

'^  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  4. 

'^  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  86. 

'"*  Cf.  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  87. 

'^'  So  Eaton  Contemplative,  pp.  101-03. 

'^  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  40. 

'"  Contrast  the  quote  by  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  61  from  the 
Chinese  sages  —  "Resign  yourself  to  the  sequence  of  things  ..." 

''^  Eaton  Contemplative,  p.  1 16. 

^"  Lefebure  toward,  p.  xiv. 

"'  Cf.  chap,  one  oi Jesus  the  Sage  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
issue. 

^"  Cf.  Lefebure  Toward,  pp.  12-13.  This  has  far  reaching  implica- 
tions for  the  way  this  author  treats  the  Wisdom  tradition. 

^^  Lefebure  Toward,  pp.  50-51. 

^^  Cf.  pp.  above.  * 

^"^  Cf.  Lefebure  Toward,  pp.  246ff. 

^^'  Cf.  above  pp. 

^^  This  quote  comes  from  Levenson's  The  Universal  Horizon  of 
Jewish  Particularism  (N.Y.:  The  American  Jewish  Committee,  1985), 
p.  6.  Cf.  Lefebure's  discussion  Toward,  p.  242. 

^"  Cf.  D.  Kidner  The  Wisdom  of  Proverbs,  Job,  &  Ecclesiastes 
(Downer's  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press,  1985),  pp.  175-76. 

'"  Cf.  pp  102-103  above. 

^'  Cf.  Lefebure  Toward,  pp.  200ff. 

^^  Lefebure  Toward,  p.  209. 

''''  Lefebure  Toward,  p.  248. 

^^  Lefebure  Toward,  pp.  238-9. 

"  P.  Washburn  "The  Dynamics  of  Female  Experience:  Process 
Models  and  Human  Values,"  in  Feminism  and  Process  Thought  (N.Y.: 
E.  Mellen  Press,  1981),  p.  87. 

^^  Lefebure  Toward,  p.  225-6. 
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^^  Lefebure  Toward,  p.  226. 

^**  Cf.  Chap.  8  oi  Jesus  the  Sage. 

^^  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  effect  this  book  is  having  on 
the  Protestant  Church,  in  particular  United  Methodists  (two  of  the 
authors,  Cady  and  Taussig  are  Methodist  ministers)  cf.  L.  Haferd  "Some 
pray  to  Sophia:  United  Methodists  divided  on  worship  of  female"  The 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Sat.  Sept.  1,  1990,  pp.  Bl  and  B4. 

^"  The  former  work  was  published  by  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht 
in  1973;  the  latter  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1985. 

^'  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1979- 

''^  Subtitled  A  Feminist  Theological  Reconstruction  of  Christian 
Origins,  N.Y.  Crossroads,  1984. 

^*  Used  on  pp.  136-7  of  Wisdom's  Feast. 

^^  The  authors  cite,  but  do  not  meaningfully  interact  with  the 
helpful  work  by  D.  Good  Reconstructing  the  Tradition  of  Sophia  in 
Gnostic  Literature  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1987).  Crucial  here  is  the 
appropriation  of  texts  life  Wis.  Sol.  7.22ff.  with  the  assumption  the 
author  is  talking  about  deity  per  se,  rather  than  an  aspect  or  attribute 
of  deity  or  of  God's  creation. 

^^  Wisdom's  Feast,  p.  10. 

^^  Cf.  the  discussion  of  Proverbs  8  in  Jesus  the  Sage,  Chapter  1 . 

^^  Cf.  K.  Farmer  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  Who  Knows  What  is 
Good?  {Gv2ind  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1991),  p.  51. 

^*  Farmer  Proverbs,  p.  28. 

^^  Farmer  Proverbs,  p.  20. 

^°  Wisdom's  Feast,  p.  166. 

''  It  should  be  noted  that  the  back  cover  of  the  book  quotes  a 
review  from  The  Christian  Century  magazine  which  says  of  the  earlier 
book  now  incorporated  into  Wisdom 's  Feast  that  it  is  "a  provocative, 
exciting,  exploratory  attempt  to  introduce  the  goddess  into  the  lives 
of  contemporary  women."  This  assessment  seems  to  me  to  be  largely 
correct.  This  agenda  becomes  especially  clear  near  to  the  end  of  the 
book  where  the  writers  discuss  tactics  as  to  how  to  slip  sophialogy 
in  the  Church's  worship  quietly,  suggesting  that  they  know  that  if  it 
is  openly  presented  it  will  be  seen  as  contradictory  to  the  essence  of 
Christian  faith  (cf.  pp.  192ff). 
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^^  Cf.  pp.  above. 

''''  Wisdom's  Feast,  p.  162. 

^^  Wisdom's  Feast,  p.  147. 

"  Wisdom's  Feast,  p.  188. 

**''  Wisdom's  Feast,  p.  163. 

^^  I  would  demur  from  Westermann's  conclusion  that  this  is  always 
the  case  —  compare  his  The  Parables  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  the  OT 
(Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1990),  pp.  150-151.  Sometimes  surely  attributes 
of  God  such  as  God's  hesed  are  referred  to  as  well  as  events  or  actions. 

""^  Is.  42.14  is  even  more  clearly  an  example  of  a  simile  where  the 
point  of  comparison  is  the  activity  of  groaning  not  the  fact  that  the 
analogy  is  drawn  with  a  woman  groaning  because  of  labor  pains. 

'''^  On  Jesus'  probable  use  of  abba  cf.  my  The  Christology  of  Jesus 
(Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1990). 

''*'  One  may  wish  to  debate  the  issue  of  the  eternality  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but  that  is  not  directly  relevant  here,  for  1  am  discussing  what 
is  appropriate  language  for  us  as  ordinary  mortals  to  use  of  God  and 
our  relationship  to  the  deity.  On  any  showing,  the  NT  insists  the  Son 
of  God  had  a  very  unique  relationship  to  God,  which  in  many  respects 
goes  beyond  what  a  normal  human  relationship  to  God  can  be. 

'''  "Speaking  of  God:  a  Question  of  God  Language"  Catalyst  17.3 
(1991),  pp.  1,  7,  8,  here  p.  1  and  7. 

^'^  R.  R.  Ruether  Sexism  and  God  Talk,  p.  61. 

^'^  Cf.  the  exegesis  of  Prov.  8  pp.  113-14  above.  Even  in  that  text 
Wisdom  is  not  likely  seen  as  an  independent  co-creating  being. 
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Reviews 


David  N.  Freedman,  editor-in-chief 
The  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary 

New  York:  Doubleday 

6  vols.  7294  pp.  1992;  $360.00 

This  massive  project  gives  us  more  than  seven  million  words  in  6200 
entries  by  952  contributors.  While  most  are  from  North  America, 
Europe  (96),  U.K.  (62),  Israel  (81)  and  elsewhere  are  represented  among 
the  writers.  It  claims  to  be  "the  most  extensive  Bible  Dictionary  ever 
created"  as  an  inter-faith  exploration  of  the  Bible.  The  reader  is 
somewhat  swamped  with  information  and  any  adequate  review  needs 
years  of  use. 

Such  ventures  reflect,  and  serve,  the  views  of  the  current  genera- 
tion as  has  recently  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  The  lat- 
ter, and  good  theological  reference  works,  are  not  entirely  displaced 
as  here  there  is  no  intention  to  cover  all  biblical  words,  lexical  terms 
and  themes.  A  few  such  are  given  in  depth  (Righteousness,  101  cols.; 
love,  343  cols.).  Nor  is  The  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary  (TyndzXt,  1980) 
rendered  invalid  for  here  only  some  city-plans,  black  and  white  draw- 
ings and  a  very  few  photographs  illustrate  archaeological  discoveries. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  dictionary  is  that  in  current  scholarship 
no  consensus  exists  in  matters  of  epistemological  and  historical  con- 
cern. Emphasis  throughout  is  on  theories  and  research  methodology. 
Articles  on  theories  as  applied  to  biblical  criticism  (Form,  Literary, 
Redactional,  Rhetorical  and  Structural)  serve  as  a  useful  introduction 
to  such  subjects.  As  with  "Biblical  Archaeology"  they  inevitable  in- 
troduce an  element  of  potential  obsolescence  and  change.  Contrasting 
viewpoints  are  usualy  presented  factually  but  this  can  depend  on  the 
author  (cf.  Thompson  on  Israelite  Historiography  and  Millard  on 
Abraham).  Cohservative  suggestions  are  sometimes  ignored  (e.g.  Darius 
the  Mede  as  an  alternative  name  for  Cyrus  the  Persian,  now  increas- 
ingly accepted;  W.  H.  Shea,  AUSS  29  (1991),  235-257).  Indeed  this  may 
well  be  the  last  major  Bible  dictionary  to  be  produced,  its  successor 
requires  an  electronic  format  which  would  allow  for  additions  and 
upgraded  bibliographies  (here  uneven  and  only  to  1988/9). 

The  overall  scope  is  generous,  covering  all  major  biblical  concerns, 
persons  and  places  as  well  as  their  cultural  world  up  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.  Thus  this  dictionary  is  particularly  strong  on  archaeology, 
the  inter-testamental  and  early  Christian  eras.  For  the  latter  we  are  given 
more  than  125  excellent  articles  on  pseudipigraphical.  apocryphal  and 
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early  texts  and  versions  alone.  Several  major  articles  are  virtually  books 
in  themselves:  Archaeology  and  Architecture,  Canon  Criticism,  Jesus 
Christ,  Christology,  Geography  of  the  Bible,  Iconography,  Languages, 
History  of  Interpretation  as  well  as  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian  and 
Israelite  History,  Ethics  and  Flora.  Some  noteworthy  inclusions  are 
Computer  and  Biblical  Studies,  Statistical  Research  and  the  Bible,  An- 
thropology and  O.  T.,  Conflate  Readings  in  the  O.  T.,  Sociology, 
Feministic  Hermeneutics,  and  Scripture  Authority.  Ancient  Versions 
and  Translation  are  here  though  the  NIV  is  somewhat  castigated  as  "a 
kind  of  hybrid  as  far  as  the  theory  of  translations  is  concerned"  and 
as  tending  towards  traditional  terminology  in  passages  of  special  in- 
terest to  conservatives.  This  was  indeed  its  intention. 

Amid  all  the  wealth  of  material  offered  this  reviewer  wonders  how 
a  non-specialist  reader  can  readily  know  how  or  where  to  look  up  such 
entries  as  Reader  Response  Theory,  Budde  Theory,  Am  Ha'arrez,  Mi- 
qsat  Ma'ase  Hatorah,  Aretalogy,  Wasm  (camel  brand)  or  Paranesis  and 
Protreptic.  In  the  archaeological  field  one  questions  whether  many 
would  think  to  turn  first  to  some  ancient  site  with  an  obscure  Arabic 
name,  to  non-biblical  sites  far  afield  (Asmar,  Tell,  Kish,  Lagash)  or 
technically  named  subjects  (Household  Codes  [Haustefeln])  without  any 
comprehensive  or  subject-grouped  index.  Though  an  Index  volume 
is  rumored,  the  compilers  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  to  make  these 
volumes  user-friendly.  Without  this  and  more  adequate  cross- 
references  most  users  will  by-pass  useful  material.  Consistency  and 
more  standard  insertion  of  bibliographies  would  help.  As  a  result  only 
OT  coverage  is  given  for  Blood,  Eating  and  Drinking,  Holiness,  House, 
Will  of  God  and  only  NT  for  Apologetics,  Call  Stories,  Oral  Tradition, 
Humanity  and  Worship.  No  specific  articles  are  to  be  found  on  Crea- 
tion, Eathquakes,  Fall,  Jew(s)  or  indeed  Arab(s)  and  for  Glass  we  are 
only  led  to  the  sea  of  that  substance. 

With  all  such  comments  that  a  reviewer  might  make  this  does  not 
detract  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  major  reference  work  which  must 
be  available  in  any  respectable  library  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
serious  Bible  student. 

D.  J.  Wiseman,  O.B.E. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Assyriology 

University  of  London 
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John  C.  Holbert 
Preaching  Old  Testament 

Nashville:  Abingdon,  1991 


1  approached  this  book  with  a  good  deal  of  anticipation  and  finished 
it  with  disappointment.  My  anticipation  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
I  teach  Old  Testament  (which  the  author,  except  for  the  title,  constantly 
refers  to  as  the  Hebrew  Bible,  language  which  will  be  confusing  for 
most  readers),  I  preach  from  the  Old  Testament  a  great  deal,  I  have 
taught  courses  on  preaching  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  material  on  Old  Testament  preaching.  My  disappointment 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  book  is  mistitled.  It  is  not  about  preaching 
Old  Testament.  It  is  an  elementary  introduction  to  narrative  preaching 
with  two  Old  Testament  sermons  offered  as  examples. 

After  a  brief  introduction  in  which  the  author  quotes  several  con- 
temporary authors  who  speak  favorably  about  narrative  preaching,  but 
give  little  guidance  on  how  to  do  it,  he  moves  to  a  chapter  entitled 
"A  Theological  Reflection  on  Narrative."  Here  he  establishes  the  im- 
portance of  narrative  to  the  Hebrew  experience,  and  concludes  by  en- 
dorsing the  arguments  of  Stephen  Crites  that  human  experience  is  nar- 
rative in  character. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Holbert  describes  what  he  sees  as  the  need 
for  narrative  homiletics,  the  various  narrative  styles  possible,  and  the 
possibilities  and  perils  of  the  approach. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  "Reading  the  Bible's  Narrative"  and 
is  in  some  ways  the  most  disappointing  of  all.  After  glossing  over  the 
very  serious  conflict  between  reading  the  Bible  as  the  majority  of 
historical-critical  scholars  do  and  the  way  in  which  a  literary  analyst 
would,  he  moves  to  a  very  brief  discussion  of  the  elements  of  narative: 
plot;  character  and  characterization;  point  of  view.  Character  and 
characterization  receive  the  most  attention.  It  should  be  said  that 
several  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  are  given,  although  no  single 
narrative  is  analyzed  intensively. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  are  two  of  the  author's  narrative 
sermons.  These  are  broken  up  with  explanations  of  the  effect  the 
preacher  is  trying  to  achieve  in  each  section,  and  followed  by  a  fairly 
lenghthy  explanation  of  what  in  the  text  caused  Holbert  to  structure 
his  narrative  as  he  did. 

The  book  is  plagued  throughout  by  fuzzy  thinking.  It  faults  J.  Bright 
for  saying  that  the  preacher  must  seek  authorial  intent,  but  assumes 
that  some  very  subtle  indicators  in  the  narrative  can  lead  us  to  the  nar- 
rator's purpose.  It  faults  W.  Wink  for  saying  that  historical  criticism 
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is  bankrupt,  yet  reads  the  narratives  as  though  the  multiple  historical 
and  literary  contexts  which  historical  criticism  has  assigned  most  nar- 
ratives did  not  exist.  It  refers  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  but 
never  really  grapples  with  the  impact  which  the  nature  of  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  (revelation?  witness?  folktale?)  has 
on  the  nature  of  preaching. 

An  irony  emerged  in  the  two  example  chapters.  The  author  had 
spoken  earlier  about  the  power  of  narrative  to  convey  a  point.  But 
I  was  not  able  to  understand  what  the  preacher  was  trying  to  get  across 
until  I  read  the  explanation  following  the  sermon.  In  other  words, 
discourse  was  necessary  to  understand  narrative. 

This  might  be  a  book  to  give  someone  who  wants  to  understand  why 
narrative  preaching  should  be  considered.  It  is  not  a  book  to  give  to 
someone  who  wants  to  understand  how  to  preach  from  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives. 

John  N.  Oswalt 

Asbury  Theological  Seminary 

Wilmore,  Kentucky 


Ben-Tor,  Amnon  ed. 

The  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Israel 

Yale  University  Press:  New  Haven  and  London,  1992 

The  stream  of  books  on  this  subject  swells  annually  and  many  prove 
to  have  little  lasting  value;  moreover,  the  current  pace  of  excavation 
and  discovery  is  likely  to  make  any  book  out-of-date  in  some  respects 
very  quickly.  Here  is  one  that  stands  out  for  its  clarity,  its  scope  and 
its  sobriety.  There  is  no  sensationalism,  nor  are  disputed  issues 
obscured,  but  that  is  not  to  say  the  writers  do  not  express  their  own 
considered  opinions. 

Amnon  Ben-Tor,  currently  head  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology 
at  the  Hebrew  University,  invited  six  other  prominent  Israeli  ar- 
chaeologists to  join  him  in  producing  this  volume,  developed  from 
an  Open  University  course.  He  himself  contributes  an  Introduction, 
defining  Israel,  briefly  surveying  excavations  since  1950,  then  discuss- 
ing the  question,  "What  is  Biblical  Archaeology?"  (His  answer  rejects 
both  efforts  to  prove  the  Bible  true  and  recent  attempts  to  deny  the 
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existence  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  The  archaeology  of  the  land  of  Israel 
and  Biblical  Archaeology  "are  naturally  related  and  mutually 
enriching.")  Ofer  Bar- Yosef  contributes  the  chapter  on  The  Neolithic 
Period  (pp.  10-39),  the  area  where  the  most  far-reaching  changes  in 
perception  have  occurred  over  the  past  forty  years.  His  masterly  survey 
includes  different  approaches  to  the  origins  of  farming  and  settlement 
as  well  as  describing  the  material  remains  unearthed.  The  Chalcolithic 
Period  saw  the  start  of  metal-working  when  the  copper-smiths  rapidly 
reached  very  high  levels  of  skill,  as  Rivkah  Gonen  describes  (pp.  40-80). 
Towns  with  names  later  well-known  began  in  that  time,  although  it 
is  hard  to  identify  the  people  who  established  them.  Without  written 
sources,  the  same  problem  attends  the  following  Early  Bronze  Age 
when  fortified  towns  with  temples  and  palaces  developed  and  clear 
links  with  Egypt  appear.  The  Editor  contributes  the  account  of  this 
period,  the  subject  of  his  own  research  (pp.  81-125).  He  devotes  the 
last  pages  to  the  end  of  the  period,  early  Bronze  IV,  so  overlapping 
a  little  with  Chapter  5,  "The  Intermediate  Bronze  Age"  pp.  126-58). 
Ram  Gophna  gives  a  helpful  analysis  of  this  much  debated  interval  in 
urban  life.  Villages  were  planted  in  peripheral  areas  such  as  the  Negev 
while  city-life  stopped;  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  held  one  or  a  few  bodies 
in  contrast  to  the  multiple  burials  of  earlier  and  later  periods;  most 
noteworthy  is  the  introduction  of  bronze,  exemplified  in  hundreds  of 
daggers,  spears,  axes  and  pins.  Elements  of  Syrian  origin  are  seen  as 
the  carriers  of  this  culture,  probably  speaking  a  Semitic  language. 
Aharon  Kempinski  deals  with  the  flowering  of  city  life  in  the  Middle 
Bronze  Age  (pp.  159-210).  He  works  through  the  mass  of  material,  both 
architectural  and  artifactual,  then  attributes  the  innovations  to  Syrian 
influences,  again,  at  the  same  time  drawing  attention  to  documentary 
sources  which  illuminate  the  history  and  life  of  the  era  both  historically 
(pharaonic  inscriptions)  and  socially  (the  Egyptian  Story  of  Sinuhe). 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  period  is  not  noted  as  the  setting  for  the 
Patriarchal  Narratives  of  Genesis.  Many  more  Egyptian  texts  tell  of 
events  in  Canaan  in  the  Late  Bronze  Age  and  Rivkah  Gonen  relates  them 
adequately  in  her  account  of  The  Late  Bronze  Age  (pp.  2 11-57).  Here 
also  there  is  a  mass  of  material  remains  to  supply  a  vivid  picture  of 
life  in  the  land  just  before  the  emergence  of  Israel.  That  is  to  be  set 
in  The  Iron  Age  I,  described  by  Amihai  Mazar,  skilled  excavator  of  sites 
of  the  period  (pp.  258-301).  It  was  the  time  of  the  Philistine  advent, 
too,  and  of  great  changes  through  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  world. 
There  are  differences  between  archaeologists,  carefully  explained,  over 
the  sequences  and  associations  of  events  and  strata.  For  the  Israelite 
Conquest,  Mazar  accepts  the  biblical  narratives  are  later  traditions  as 
there  is  a  lack  of  evidence  for  occupation  at  sites  such  as  Arad  in  twelfth 
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century  B.C.  For  him  "undoubtedly  the  biblical  story  of  the  battle  of 
Jericho  is  legendary"  and  the  taking  of  Ai  is  "only...aetiological  story" 
(p.  283).  He  outlines  the  evidence  for  extensive  settlement  in  the  hill 
country,  taken  as  Esraelite,  with  its  limited  and  poorer  pottery,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  supposed  "high  places"  and  bronze  cult  figures 
of  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries  B.C.,  giving  his  own  verdict  that 
the  site  on  Mount  Ebal  was  a  fortified  structure,  not  a  shrine  (p.  294). 
Here  the  major  problem  of  how  to  distinguish  any  remains  as  Israelite 
rather  than  Canaanite  is  recognized  (p.  286),  yet  Mazar  can  confident- 
ly state  "At  Ta'anach...the  archaeological  picture  indicates  Israelite  set- 
tlement" (p.  285).  The  reviewer  does  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  Israelite  from  Canaanite  occupations  materially  at  that  time. 
The  Iron  Age  II-III  occupies  pp.  302-373,  a  valuable  overview  of  the 
culture  of  the  Monarchy  in  Israel  and  Judah  by  Gabriel  Barkay.  Here 
biblical  references  are  frequent  and  readers  will  find  illumination  of 
the  biblical  texts  (not  indexed)  through  studying  this  chapter.  There 
are  up-to-date  comments  on  disputed  matters  such  as  the  gateways  of 
Gezer,  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  all  here  reckoned  to  be  Solomonic,  and 
the  pillared  buildings,  all  identified  as  stables  (however,  the  plans  are 
captioned  "storehouses").  The  volume  ends  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  text  is  illumined  by  47  fine  colour  photographs,  a  large  number 
of  line  drawings,  notably  of  pottery  types,  and  distribution  maps  for 
each  period.  There  is  a  bibliography  for  each  chapter  and  an  index. 

This  is  a  highly  competent  production,  all  the  better  for  being  a  com- 
posite work,  which  could  serve  as  a  basic  reference  tool  for  anyone 
teaching  or  needing  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  an- 
cient Israel.  The  only  qualification  to  be  made  is  that  the  limits  of  an- 
cient Israel  isolate  the  material  at  certain  periods  form  developments 
in  adjacent  countries;  the  reader  is  made  aware  of  them  but  in  some 
cases  they  deserve  more  weight  -  perhaps  that  is  to  ask  for  another 
book! 

Alan  Millard 

The  University  of  Liverpool 
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Joseph  Blenkinsopp 

The  Pentateuch:  An  Introduction  to  the  First  Five  Books 
of  the  Bible 

The  Anchor  Reference  Library 
New  York:  Doubleday 
1992,  X  +  273  pp.,  $28.00 


Joseph  Blenkinsopp,  John  A.  O'Brien  Professor  of  Biblical  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has  produced  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuch  among  liberal  students  of 
Scripture.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  this  series,  which  complements 
the  Anchor  Bible  commentaries  and  the  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  The  first  lucidly  presents 
the  last  two  centuries  of  study  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  presents  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  such  names  as  Wellhausen,  Gunkel,  Noth  and 
von  Rad.  He  also  highlights  the  more  recent  trends,  in  which  the 
classical  Documentary  Hypothesis  is  justly  criticised  on  a  number  of 
grounds.  He  notes  that  there  is  no  longer  any  consensus  concerning 
continuous  narrative  sources  through  the  Pentateuch,  J  is  in  particular 
under  increasing  fire,  late  dating  of  documents  is  not  on  as  firm  a  foun- 
dation as  is  generally  presented,  and  that  there  needs  to  be  serious  study 
concerning  the  relationship  between  law  and  narrative.  Blenkinsopp 
also  introduces  alternative  approaches  which  see  the  Pentateuch  as  im- 
portant as  a  literary  and  canonical  unity  rather  than  just  an  ar- 
chaeological site  for  proposed  sources. 

Chapter  two  is  entitled  "The  Basic  Features  of  the  Pentateuch:  Struc- 
ture and  Chronology."  He  highlights  the  importance  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  narrative,  with  a  generous  representation  of  legal  material  interm- 
ingled. The  Pentateuch  is  shown  to  be  united  in  some  ways  with  the 
former  prophets  while  also  standing  on  its  own.  The  relationship  bet- 
ween the  Pentateuch  and  history  has  been  receiving  attention  lately, 
and  it  is  discussed  here,  especially  comparing  biblical  historiographical 
texts  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  later  Mesopotamians.  Earlier 
historical  texts  from  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  Anatolia  and  Egypt  need 
also  be  considered  in  this  context,  not  receiving  enough  attention  by 
Blenkinsopp.  He  also  touches  on  the  five-fold  division  of  the  work, 
and  the  time-frame  involved  within  it,  with  time  references  being 
original  and  not  just  secondary  additions. 

The  remaining  chapters  introduce  important  interpretational  issues 
for  successive  portions  of  the  Pentateuch:  human  origins  (Gen  1-1 1:26), 
ancestors  (11:27-50),  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Exodus-Numbers),  Sinai,  cove- 
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nant  and  law  (the  various  legal  traditions  as  scattered  throughout  Ex- 
odus, Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  and  a  concluding  set  of 
reflections,  expecially  as  regards  the  deuteronomistic  history  and  the 
purported  P. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  abbreviation  list,  an  18-page 
bibliography  and  subject  and  author  indexes.  The  bibliography  is  eclec- 
tic, showing  not  only  mainstream  scholarship,  but  also  more  conser- 
vative writers  such  as  Millard  and  Wenham,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
clear  out  in  the  interpretational  hinterlands  (e.g.  H.  Bloom's  The  Book 

of  A 

While  the  volume  does  not  reflect  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch  held  by  most  readers  of  this  review  (or  of 
this  writer),  it  is  a  very  readable  introduction  into  the  current  state 
of  play,  and  flux,  in  which  Pentateuchal  studies  finds  itself.  While 
church  libraries  will  not  find  it  as  a  priority,  seminaries  and  students 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  find  it  well  worth  reading.  It  would  also 
be  an  excellent  text  for  an  introductory  course  in  the  Pentateuch,  to 
be  used  as  a  counterpoint  to  other  points  of  view. 

David  W.  Baker 


Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  ed. 

The  Expositor's  Bible  Commentary ^  vol.  2 

Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
1990,  xvi  +    1008  p.,  $37.99 

This  volume  joins  a  distinguished  Evangelical  series  based  on  the  New 
International  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  first  volume  of  the  series 
covers  introductory  issues  concerning  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  both 
Testaments  in  particular.  This  volume,  therefore,  is  the  first  contain- 
ing commentary  proper. 

John  Sailhamer  from  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  writes  on 
Genesis.  He  assumes  a  unitary  authorship  for  the  book,  with  alternative 
views  such  as  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  receiving  no  mention  at 
all.  His  introduction  usefully  discusses  the  importance  of  studying  both 
structure  and  selectivity  of  a  work  as  providing  clues  to  the  composer's 
agenda  in  writing. 
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While  the  introduction  and  commentary  cover  284  pages,  more 
space  than  one  finds  in  many  single-volume  commentaries  on  a  book, 
it  is  still  too  little  space  to  more  than  touch  the  surface  of  a  text  as 
important  and  as  controversial  as  Genesis.  On  wonders  at  the  necessi- 
ty of  including  the  entire  NIV  text  into  the  commentary,  thus  consum- 
ing valuable  space.  The  reader,  while  finding  much  of  interest  in  both 
the  "notes"  section,  which  deals  with  more  technical  matters  of  text, 
grammar,  etc.,  and  in  the  commentary  proper,  will  find  it  necessary 
again  and  again  to  go  elsewhere  for  fuller  coverage  of  the  points  raised, 
or  even  not  mentioned  at  all.  Quite  often  reference  is  made  to  fuller 
discussion,  which  is  quite  useful  and  indeed  necessary  in  a  commen- 
tary such  as  this,  which  does  not  set  out  to  be  exhaustive. 

Sailhamer  does  provide  interesting  insights  on  the  text.  One  example, 
among  many,  is  his  understanding  of  Genesis  6:1-4  as  a  summary  of 
the  preceding  chapters,  indicating  a  period  of  peaceful  existence,  rather 
than  an  introduction  to  the  following,  flood  narrative,  which  would 
necessitate  it  being  understood  as  indicating  a  time  of  evil  depravity. 
This  is  a  departure  from  the  almost  universally  held  position. 

Walter  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  also  from  Trinity,  writes  210  pages  on  Exodus, 
R.  Laird  Harris,  emeritus  professor  from  Covenant  Theological 
Seminary  in  St.  Louis  does  153  pages  on  Leviticus,  and  Ronald  B.  Allen 
of  Western  Baptist  Seminary,  351  on  Numbers.  Harris  provides  the 
most  complete  introduction,  spending  1 1  pages  discussing  authorship 
and  composition,  as  well  as  providing  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  theology 
of  Leviticus.  Allen  also  discusses  theology,  as  well  as  spending  con- 
siderable time  on  the  vexing  issue  of  the  large  numbers  in  Numbers. 
He  suggests  that  they  are  a  deliberate  exaggeration,  a  sign  of  faith  in 
Yahweh  as  filfilling  his  promise  of  numerous  descendants  in  his  pro- 
mises to  Abram  in  Genesis  12. 

While  most  readers  will  find  things  with  which  they  disagree  in  this 
volume,  as  they  will  with  any  work  with  which  they  grapple  in  depth, 
it  will  also  prQvide  a  considerable  amount  of  help  in  hearing  these  foun- 
dational works.  This  series  deserves  a  place  in  church  libraries,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  pastors,  and  all  students  of  scripture  will  find  it  for 
the  most  part  intelligible  and  informative. 

David  W.  Baker 
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William  H.  Steibing,  Jr. 

Out  of  the  Desert?  Archaeology  and  the  Exodus/Conquest 

Narratives 

Buffalo:  Prometheus  Books 
1989,  265  pp.,  $21.95 

No  event  in  the  OT  has  raised  more  historical  questions  or  sparked 
more  debate  among  scholars  than  the  historical  context  and  nature  of 
the  Israelite  exodus  from  Egypt.  Most  students  of  the  Bible  know  of 
the  different  approaches  for  dating  the  exodus  event.  There  is  the  so- 
called  "biblical"  or  early  date,  ca.  1447  BC  which  is  based  on  1  Kings 
6: 1,  and  the  "archaeological"  or  late  date  ca.  1270  BC  which  was  cham- 
pioned during  the  1950s  and  1960s  by  W.F.  Albright  and  G.E.  Wright 
and  based  largely  on  destructions  of  Canaanite  cities  around  1250-1250 
BC  that  were  thought  to  result  from  Joshua's  conquests.  In  recent  years 
the  latter  view  has  attracted  more  supporters 

William  Steibing,  Jr.,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  New 
Orleans,  addresses  these  two  older  views  and  finds  them  both  lack- 
ing. His  criticism  of  these  two  positions  are  helpful  in  pointing  out 
some  inherent  weaknesses,  and  in  this,  his  book  is  helpful.  At  the  same 
time  he  call  the  peaceful-migration  hypotheses  "unsatisfactory." 
However,  Steibing  falls  in  line  with  other  historical  minimalists,  like 
John  Van  Seters,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  William  Dever  who  see  the 
OT  as  containing  only  "historical  kernels"  (198),  and  not  a  as  reliable 
source  for  reconstructing  Israel's  origin.  While  not  rejecting  an  Israelite 
presence  in  Egypt,  he  believes  that  the  nature  of  the  biblical  records 
are  such  that  "it  is  now  virtually  impossible  to  get  behind  the  later 
conceptions  of  the  covenant  and  of  early  Israelite  history  to  determine 
what  really  happened  '  (199). 

Thus  he  turns  to  archaeological  evidence,  both  epigraphic  and 
anepigraphic  to  try  to  shed  light  on  Israel's  origin.  While  his  use  of 
the  latest  archaeological  reports  is  exemplary,  he  clearly  favors  the  ar- 
chaeological record  over  the  biblical  report  if  the  two  conflict  (35-36). 
He  never  questions  if  the  archaeological  data  have  been  properly  in- 
terpreted. This  reviewer  has  shown  elsewhere'  that  even  recent  ex- 
cavators of  the  same  site  (e.g.  Gezer)  disagree  by  as  much  as  a  century 
on  the  dating  of  a  particular  destruction  layer.  Therefore,  it  seems 
premature  to  dismiss  a  correlation  between  the  biblical  text  and  an 
archaeological  stratum  when  the  dating  for  both  remains  uncertain. 

Steibing  rightly  questions  the  "conquest"  theory,  be  it  early  or  late, 
because  the  archaeological  record  does  not  seem  to  square  with  the 
biblical  reports  of  "destroying  many  cities  and  annihilating  their 
populations  "  as  he  says  (35).  The  first  question  that  must  be  asked  about 
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Joshua's  "conquest"  is  how  many  cities  does  the  book  of  Joshua  ac- 
tually claim  to  have  been  set  on  fire  and  destroyed?  The  answer  is  only 
three:  Jericho  (Josh.  6:24),  Ai  Qosh.  8:28),  and  Hazor  Qosh.  1 1  &  13). 
The  Blitzkreig-like  warfare  of  Joshua  10:28-43  never  speaks  of  demoli- 
tion of  the  cities,  rather,  it  describes  their  capture,  the  siege,  or  the 
assault  on  a  city,  the  killing  of  the  king  of  city  X  and  its  population. 
But  the  destruction  of  these  cities  is  not  claimed.  A  strategy  of  limited 
destruction  makes  sense.  Why  needlessly  destroy  cities  which  could 
house  Israel  in  the  future?  This  point  is  consistent  with  God's  state- 
ment before  Joshua's  death:  "I  gave  you  land  on  which  you  had  not 
laboured,  and  cities  which  you  had  not  built,  and  you  dwell  therein  " 
Qosh.  24:13).  Steibing,  like  many  Syro-Palestinians,  is  reacting  against 
a  "conquest"  theory,  rather  than  what  the  book  of  Joshua  claims.  It 
seems  that  the  focus  of  the  archaeological  debate  should  shift  to  the 
above-mentioned  sites,  not  all  the  cities  of  Canaan.' 

Regarding  the  problem  of  annihilation  of  the  population  of  Canaan, 
the  language  associated  with  Joshua  10,  Lawson  Younger  has  shown 
is  hyperbolic  in  nature  and  consistent  with  military  parlance  of  the 
second  Millenium  BC  elsewhere  in  the  Near  East.^  Therefore,  one 
should  interpret  Joshua  as  a  piece  of  military  literature  of  that  period. 

Since  Steibing  is  a  historian,  one  might  expect  him  to  use  historical 
sources  and  matters  related  to  chronology  to  be  the  state  of  the  art. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  For  instance,  he  follows  the  ultra-high 
chronology  for  Egypt's  18th  Dynasty,  dating  the  beginning  of  it  to  1570 
BC.  Since  1987,  studies  published  in  the  Acts  of  the  International  Col- 
loquium on  Absolute  Chronology  (ed.  Paul  Astrom)  have  virtually 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  this  very  early  date,  with  1 550  being  cham- 
pioned by  Kitchen  and  1539  by  Krauss. 

Steibing  raises  good  questions  about  using  the  biblical  chronology 
for  historical  reconstruction,  especially  the  figures  430  years  (Exod. 
12:47)  and  480  (1  Kings  6: 1)  (47-49).  However,  he  seems  unaware  that 
there  are  textual  variants  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Masoretic 
text.  Which  manuscript  tradition  you  follow  will  impact  historical 
reconstruction.  The  Septuagint  reduces  the  480  figure  to  440,  and  the 
length  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  430  years  is  only  215.  This  later 
variant  is  also  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Furthermore,  Steib- 
ing uncritically  accepts  the  late  dating  of  biblical  texts  and  their 
fragmented  composition,  where  OT  scholarship  has  been  from  1870 
to  1970,  rather  that  considering  the  new  literary  approaches  of  the 
past  decade  which  sees  the  biblical  episodes  in  a  more  coherent 
manner. 

The  author  not  only  shows  that  he  is  probably  working  out  of  his 
field  when  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  also  his  use  of  Egyptian 
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texts.  He  relies  upon  translations  that  are  from  J. H.  Brciisted' s  Ancient 
Records  of  Egypt  (1906)  and  John  Wilson's  translations  in  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Texts  (1906)  and  John  Wilson's  translations  in  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Texts  (which  dates  to  1955).^  He  might  have  at  least  used  up- 
to-date  translations  which  are  easily  accessible,  like  Miriam  Lichtheim's 
Ancient  Egyptian  Literature  II  (1976)  or  Barbara  Cummings,  Egyp- 
tian Historical  REcords  of  the  Later  Eighteenth  Dynasty  3  Vols. 
(1982-84).  Never  does  he  cite  where  critical  editions  of  texts  may  be 
found,  like  Sethe's  Urkunden  der  18.  Dynasties  or  Kitchen's  Ramesside 
Inscriptions. 

The  strength  of  Steibing's  work  lies  in  his  ability  to  critique  some 
of  the  more  bizzarre  exodus  and  conquest  theories  such  as  placing  these 
events  in  the  Early  Bronze  Age  or  tying  them  to  cosmic  cataclysms  (see 
chapter  4).  He  also  does  a  credible  job  describing  historical  setting  in 
the  Levant  during  the  Late  Bronze  and  Iron  I  periods. 

Steibing's  study  is  not  just  an  analysis  of  existing  theories.  He  prof- 
fers his  own  hypothesis  to  explain  Israel's  origin  (chapter  6).  In  short, 
he  believes  that  drought  and  famine  conditions  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, which  can  be  associated  with  the  demise  of  the  Mycenaean 
civilizations,  the  Hittites  in  Anatolia,  and  the  Sea  Peoples'  movement 
into  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  These  troubles  resulted  in  a  number 
of  large  and  small  migrations.  Israel's  origin,  he  avers,  must  be 
understood  within  these  contexts.  But  he  concludes,  in  chapter  7,  that 
somehow  clans  that  became  Israel  settled  in  the  hill  country  of  Ca- 
naan, and  for  mutual  protection  organized  as  tribes. 

I  commend  his  desire  to  understand  the  origin  of  Israel  within  the 
broader  context  of  Near  Eastern  history  and  climatic  conditions  that 
prompted  migrations.  Steibing  notes  that  there  were  no  serious 
economic  problems  or  major  foreign  invasions  until  the  20th  Dynas- 
ty, ca.  1200-1 100  BC  (174-180).  Thus  we  must  ask,  how  would  these 
circumstances  have  forced  Israel  to  leave  Egypt  when  the  Merneptah 
stela  places  Israel  in  Canaan  prior  to  these  events  and  circumstances? 
And  why  would  the  Hebrews  leave  the  relatively  lush  delta  for  the  har- 
sher conditions  in  the  Levant  which  would  have  been  more  adversely 
effected  by  drought  than  Egypt?  In  the  end,  Steibing's  reconstruction 
is  not  very  compelling. 


NOTES 

'  "Some  Thoughts  on  William  G.  Dever's  "Hyksos,"  Egyptian 
Destructions,  and  the  End  of  the  Palestinian  Middle  Bronze  Age',"  Le- 
vant 22  (1990)  85-86. 
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^  Jericho  has  been  a  problem,  archaeologically,  but  that  door  of  in- 
quiry has  been  reopened  recently  by  Bryant  Wood  in  "Did  the  Israelites 
Conquer  Jericho?  A  New  Look  at  the  Archaeological  Evidence  Biblical 
Archaeology  Review  XVI,  no.  2  (1990)  44-59.  See  the  criticism  of  Wood 
by  P.  Bienkowski,  in  "Jericho  was  Destroyed  in  the  Middle  Bronze  Age, 
Not  the  Late  Bronze  Age,"  Biblical  Archaeology  Review  XVI  no.  5 
(1990)  45ff,  and  Wood's  response  "Dating  Jericho's  Destruction: 
Bienkowski  is  Wrong  on  All  Counts,  "  Biblical  Archaeology  Review 
XVI  no.  5  (1990)  45ff.  The  site  of  Et-Tell  has  been  identified  as  biblical 
Ai  by  James  Calloway,  but  this  by  no  means  certain.  As  for  the  third 
city,  Hazor,  Yigeal  Yadin,  who  excavated  there  in  the  1950s  and  60s 
believed  that  the  13th  century  destruction  of  the  city  could  be  at- 
tributed to  Joshua.  Clearly,  more  work  at  these  sites  is  necessary  before 
drawing  firm  conclusions. 

^Ancient  Conquest  Accounts:  A  Study  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  and 
Biblical  History  Writing  QSOT)  Supp .  98;  Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1990). 
190-237 

''The  1969  edition  of  ANET  did  not  include  updated  translations  by 
Wilson. 

James  K.  Hoffmeier 
Professor  of  Archaeology 

and  Old  Testament 
Wheaton  College 
Wheaton,  IL 


John  Joseph  Owens 

Analytical  Key  to  the  Old  Testament:  Vol.  2:  Judges-Chronicles , 

Vol.  3:  Ezra-Song  of  Solomon 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House 

1992/1991,  xi  +  937  pp./xi  +  660  pp.,  $39.99/$39.99 


Students  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  continue  to  be  in  the 
debt  of  John  Owens,  emeritus  professor  at  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  His  work,  which  will  be  complete  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  series,  which  is  due  out  in  1993,  is  prodigious  and  painstaking. 
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The  format  of  the  series  has  already  been  noted  in  a  review  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  already  published  {ATJ  XXII  [1990],  82-83). 
Following  the  Protestant  canonical  order,  each  word  in  each  verse  is 
grammatically  analyzed,  providing  for  each  entry,  where  relevant,  the 
Hebrew  form  as  it  appears  in  the  Bible,  a  grammatical  analysis,  the  ver- 
bal root,  page  number  from  the  standard  Brown-Driver-Briggs  lexicon, 
any  explanation  if  found  in  the  standard  Gesenius-Kautsch-Crowley 
grammar,  and  an  English  translation. 

By  the  nature  not  only  of  this  work  but  also  of  biblical  studies  in 
general,  this  book  is  to  some  extent  outdated  before  it  even  appears. 
While  probably  not  reaching  completion  until  the  next  millennium, 
the  new  Hebrew  lexicon  from  Sheffield  University  will  undoubtedly 
replace  BDB,  and  the  recent  Hebrew  syntax  by  Waltke  and  O'Connor 
would  provide  further  invaluable  reference  material.  A  work  such  as 
this  will  provide  great  service  to  those  who  consult  it,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent candidate  for  publication  in  addition,  or  instead,  in  a  computer- 
readable  format,  not  only  to  aid  speed  of  access,  but  also  to  provide 
more  ready  updating  when  new  resources  become  available. 

Again,  out  thanks  not  only  to  Owens  and  those  who  assisted  him, 
but  also  to  the  publisher,  whose  task  would  have  been  immense  in  a 
work  such  as  this,  and  whose  costs  will  probably  take  some  time  before 
they  are  met. 

David  W.  Baker 


J.  Cheryl  Exum 

Tragedy  and  Biblical  Narrative:  Arrows  of  the  Almighty 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
1992;  pp.  206 


Considerable  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  biblical  texts  that 
articulate  themes  of  suffering,  guilt,  and  bewilderment.  Although  the 
tragic  aspects  of  such  texts  are  apparent,  defining  how  they  are  tragic 
has  proven  difficult.  Our  vocabulary  for  tragedy,  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  promises  to  elucidate  the  tragic  dimension  of  bibilical 
narratives  but  risks  impertinence;  Saul  resembles,  for  example,  a  tragic 
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figure  like  Oedipus,  but  his  story  (and  the  narrative  that  relates  it)  en- 
codes significantly  different  cultural,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
conventions. 

In  this  exceptional  book,  J.  Cheryl  Exum  explores  the  Bible's  tragic 
dimension  through  a  series  of  rich  and  provocative  readings.  The  first 
chapter  identifies  and  explicates  the  various  aspects  of  tragedy.  Exum 
notes  that  tragedy  ''represents  a  vision  of  fundamental  disorder  and 
cosmic  unintelligibility"  (6)  that  is  resolved  aesthetically  but  not 
thematically.  It  offers  a  vision  of  reality  that  takes  a  hard  look  at  the 
terror  and  uncertainty  of  human  existence:  the  inability  to  know  the 
limits  of  meaning  and  order,  the  tension  between  human  freedom  and 
the  demands  of  the  cosmic  order,  and  the  troubling  connections  bet- 
ween guilt,  blame,  suffering,  and  innocence.  Tragic  heroes  are  caught 
up  in  situations  not  entirely  of  their  own  making  and  only  lately  come 
to  realize  both  their  responsibility  and  their  entrapment.  The  pro- 
tagonist's struggle  against  fate  also  raises  unsettling  questions  of  hostile 
transcendence  —  the  complicity  of  the  divine  in  human  suffering. 

With  characteristic  insight  and  careful  attention  to  the  text,  Exum 
draws  upon  narratives  from  Judges  and  1-2  Samuel  to  illustrate  the 
Bible's  tragic  vision.  She  begins  with  Saul,  whom  she  regards,  along 
with  Job,  as  one  of  the  Bible's  "preeminently  tragic  figures."  Through 
a  deft  contrast  with  Samson,  Exum  brings  out  the  dimensions  of 
struggle  and  hostile  transcendence  in  his  story.  Samson's  story,  she 
argues,  is  a  comedy.  Samson  himself  is  little  more  than  a  caricature; 
he  continually  repeats  the  same  foolish  actions  but  is  never  censured 
for  them.  Yhwh  delivers  him  from  various  troubles,  using  him  in  spite 
of  himself  to  execute  his  purposes.  In  contrast,  Saul  is  a  complex  figure 
who  can  do  nothing  right,  even  when  he  intends  to  do  so,  and  is  con- 
stantly chided  for  his  shortcomings.  His  faults  (unlike  Samson's)  re- 
quire punishment,  and  he  experiences  continually  the  agony  of  rejec- 
tion from  the  God  whose  aid  he  seeks. 

In  the  case  of  Jepthah,  divine  absence,  not  hostility,  is  prominent. 
Jepthah  is  trapped  by  events  which  he  has  initiated  but  could  not  have 
predicted.  God  responds  to  Jepthah's  dilemma  with  silence  and  inac- 
tion, leaving  him  to  experience  his  guilt  and  suffering  in  isolation. 

The  last  two  chapters  trace  the  working  out  of  nemesis  in  the  houses 
of  Saul  and  David.  In  each  case,  Exum  demonstrates  how  the  king  has 
set  in  motion  a  process  that,  once  started,  he  can  neither  control  nor 
stop.  The  fates  of  the  members  of  Saul's  house  contribute  to  and  com- 
plete the  tragedy  of  Saul.  Issues  in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom 
to  David  are  played  out  by  Jonathan  and  Michal,  although  in  unconven- 
tional ways.  The  kingship  comes  to  David  not  through  marriage  to  the 
king's  daughter  but  by  the  mediating  friendship  of  the  king's  son.  Con- 
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versely,  Michal  comes  to  represent  the  rivalry  between  the  houses;  unlike 
Jonathan  she  asserts  a  measure  of  autonomy  but  is  vanquished  by  David. 
Even  after  David  is  acclaimed  king,  nemesis  continues  to  work  through 
the  ignominious  deaths  of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth.  The  final  episode  in 
Saul's  story,  Rizpah's  vigil,  finally  brings  a  sense  of  closure;  by  preven- 
ting an  act  of  sacrilege,  Rizpah  restores  dignity  to  the  house  of  Saul. 

Exum  asserts  that  David's  story  is  tragic  (though  not  a  tragedy)  because 
of  the  divine  judgment  the  king  must  bear.  David's  children  not  only 
share  in  his  punishment  but  become  instruments  of  punishment,  reenac- 
ting  their  father's  sins.  In  this  narrative  Exum  detects  the  elements  of 
reversal,  hostile  transcendence,  and  disaster  that  characterize  tragedy.  Yet, 
she  argues,  David  is  not  a  truly  tragic  figure,  because  he  is  not  dignified 
by  his  suffering.  He  does  not  protest  or  struggle  but  consistently  bends 
to  his  fate  (which  is  frequently  softened  by  mitigating  circumstances). 

One  senses  in  Exum's  interpretation  of  the  narratives  a  tendency,  com- 
mon in  contemporary  readings,  to  ennoble  Saul  and  diminish  David. 
Saul's  heroic  struggle  against  his  fate  evokes  admiration;  he  possesses  a 
"largeness  of  spirit"  that  David,  who  simply  accepts  and  adapts,  does 
not  have.  While  this  perspective  on  tragedy  may  appeal  to  the  modern 
reader  imbued  with  existentialism,  it  probably  does  not  represent  the 
values  encodes  in  the  text.  As  recent  scholarship  in  Greek  tragedy  has 
noted,  the  aspects  of  classical  tragedy  that  have  most  impressed  modern 
critics  (such  as  the  notion  of  the  individual's  "heroic  struggle")  were  pro- 
bably irrelevant  to  ancient  peoples.  Exum's  readings,  in  like  fashion,  in- 
evitable tell  us  as  much  about  how  the  Western  tragic  vision  informs  con- 
temporary readings  as  they  do  the  conventions  and  notions  of  tragedy 
that  underlie  the  biblical  text.  One  may  take  the  admiration  of  Saul's 
"refusal  to  deny  himself  as  a  case  in  point.  The  Hebraic  sense  of  the 
tragic  may  be  attuned  less  to  heroic  struggle  than  to  issues  of  survival 
and  divine  favor.  Thus,  David's  ability  to  bend  (in  the  Eastern  sense,  like 
a  reed),  to  bear  his  suffering,  and  yet  to  survive  may  actually  have  dignified 
him  more  in  ancient  eyes  than  Saul's  refusal  to  do  so. 

Exum's  focus  on  the  tragic  dimension  of  selected  biblical  texts  brings 
their  ambiguity  into  sharper  focus  and  enables  the  reader  to  apprehend 
aspects  of  the  stories  (and  of  Hebrew  narrative  in  general)  that  have  gone 
unnoticed  —  a  considerable  feat,  considering  the  plethora  of  readings 
on  Saul,  David,  andjepthah.  No  one  seriously  interested  in  the  Bible's 
tragic  vision  can  afford  to  pass  it  by. 

L.  Daniel  Hawk 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Shreveport,  LA 
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David  J.  A.  Clines 
Job  1-20 

Word  Biblical  Commentary  17 

Waco:  Word 

1989,  cxv  +  501  pp.,  $25. 99 

David  Clines,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Sheffield  University  in 
England,  must  be  one  of  the  busiest  people  in  the  biblical  studies 
scholarship  today.  Not  only  is  he  the  editor  of  a  major  OT  journal  and 
founder/director  of  one  of  the  most  prolific  academic  publishing  houses 
in  the  world,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Classical  Hebrew 
and  the  author  of  a  number  of  authoritative  and  stimulating  books. 
The  volume  under  review  ranks  among  the  latter. 

By  now,  the  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  is  well-known,  with 
its  constituent  elements  of  bibliography,  author's  translation,  textual 
and  philological  notes,  form/structure/setting,  comment  and  explana- 
tion, all  preceded  by  an  introduction.  All  of  these  sections  are  well- 
covered  by  Clines.  In  his  mammoth  introduction,  which  itself  is  almost 
book-length,  he  presents  not  only  an  "orientation  to  this  book"  (i.e., 
an  introduction  to  how  the  commentary  itself  is  structured),  but  also 
an  orientation  to  Job  itself.  There  he  looks  at  Job  in  its  present  unity, 
the  argument  and  problem  faced  in  Job,  and  different  readings  which 
have  been  given  to  the  book.  He  includes  the  standpoint  of  feminists, 
vegetarians,  materialists  and  Christians.  Clines  then  briefly  explores 
Job  from  an  historical  perspective,  looking  at  its  ancient  Near  Eastern 
background  and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  final  document. 

By  far  the  largest  feature  of  the  introduction,  and  one  which  makes 
the  commentary  indispensable  to  any  serious  student  of  Job,  is  an 
"orientation  to  books  about  Job"  which  is  a  self-conscious  attempt 
"to  be  a  reasonably  extensive  bibliography,"  not  only  of  scholarly 
literature  but  of  others  who  have  also  studied  and  commented  on  this 
great  piece  of  literature.  There  are  included  fifty  pages  of  works  which 
should  be  abld  to  provide  at  least  something  for  everyone  interested 
in  any  of  the  aspects  of  Job  and  his  study,  including  the  use  of  Job  in 
art,  music,  film  and  dance.  All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
bibliography  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  exegesis  of  each  particular 
passage.  For  bibliophiles,  and  those  interested  in  pursuing  different 
areas  of  debate,  this  is  a  commentary  for  you.  You  must  also  remember 
that  this  is  only  the  first  of  two  volumes,  so  there  are  more  riches  still 
in  store  in  what  will  most  probably  be  the  most  complete  commen- 
tary on  Job  in  this  century. 

Clines'  forte  is  the  literary  analysis  of  texts,  but  he  does  not  neglect 
the  areas  of  history,  philology  and  theology.  For  example,  in  discus- 
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sing  the  first  verse  of  Job,  he  discusses  the  various  proposed  locations 
of  Uz  (most  probably  in  the  area  of  Edom)  and  of  the  meanging  of '  'Job" 
itself.  He  sees  the  uncertainty  as  regards  not  only  place  but  also  time 
as  being  significant,  indicating  that  the  most  basic  level  of  significance 
of  the  text  is  more  universal  than  geographically  or  historically  specific. 

The  Book  of  Job  simply  does  not  say  whether  or  not  Job  is  an 
Israelite;  by  leaving  open  the  question  of  race,  the  book  effectively 
makes  his  experience  transcend  the  distinction  between  Israelite  and 
non-Israelite,  Jew  and  non-Jew.  We  do  not  know  that  the  storyteller 
had  such  conscious  intention,  but  such  is  the  effect  he  created.  Even 
though  a  historical  figure,  Job  can  thus  still  function  as  a  theological 
Everyman,  asking  questions  which  face  people  of  every  generation. 

All  serious  students  of  Job  will  need  access  to  this  volume,  and  its 
forthcoming  companion.  It  does  contain  a  wealth  of  technical  infor- 
mation, some  of  which,  such  as  some  untranslated  Hebrew,  might  not 
be  accessible  to  some  readers  of  this  review,  but  most  of  the  work  is 
readily  available  to  the  interested  person  who  wishes  to  diligently  ex- 
plore this  most  fascinating  biblical  book.  I  recommend  the  volume  for 
pastors,  larger  church  libraries,  and  for  the  educated  lay  person. 

David  W.  Baker 


Thomas  Edward  McComiskey,  ed. 
The  Minor  Prophets:  An  Exegetical  and  Expository 
Commentary,  I 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House 
1992,  X  +  509  pp.,  $34.99 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  Baker  Book  House  is  publishing 
on  the  Minor  Prophets.  It  includes  discussions  of  three  of  these,  Hosea 
by  the  editor,  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity 
School  (237  pp.),  Joel  by  Raymond  Dillard,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  at  Westminster  Seminary  (174  pp.),  and 
Amos  by  Jeffrey  Niehaus,  associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
Gordon-Conwell  (179  pp)- 

Each  book  begins  with  an  introduction  on  such  matters  as  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author,  his  historical  context  and  the  time  of  composition, 
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and  a  bibliography  of  works  which  might  prove  useful  for  further 
study,  the  most  recent  from  1987.  Each  contributor  seems  to  have  a 
fair  amount  of  leeway  in  this  section  since  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences. The  bibliography  on  Hosea,  at  less  than  two  pages,  is  shorter 
than  the  others  Qoel,  7.5;  Amos,  5.5  pages),  and  Niehaus  includes  a 
useful  extended  discussion  of  Amos's  style  and  structure  (elucidating 
the  forms  of  covenant  and  covenant  lawsuit  as  found  in  the  ancient 
Near  East  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament),  in  addition  to  brief  comments 
on  the  theology  and  anthropology  of  the  book. 

The  commentary  consists  of  three  elements.  Each  author  provides 
his  own  translation  on  the  left-hand  column  of  the  translation  page 
with  the  parallel  New  Revised  Standard  Version  translation  on  the  right- 
hand  column.  The  former  translation  is  generally  much  more  literal 
than  the  NRSV.  The  latter  is  a  good  choice  for  a  translation  due  to  its 
conscious  use  of  inclusive  language.  Due  to  the  generally  brief  passages 
which  receive  comment,  the  translation  pages  are  usually  marked  by 
expanses  of  white  paper,  a  questionable  use  of  space. 

There  follow  sections  on  exegesis  and  exposition  placed  together 
on  divided  pages,  with  the  former  on  top  and  the  latter  on  the  bot- 
tom. The  exegesis  deals  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  is  translated  in 
brackets  following  the  Hebrew  word  under  discussion.  Comments  on 
grammar,  etymology,  text,  semantic  word  studies,  etc.  occupy  this  sec- 
tion. Questions  of  interpretation,  application,  theology,  etc.  occupy 
the  exposition  portion. 

An  example  of  the  distinction  between  these  two  sections  is  the  por- 
tion on  Hosea  3:1-2,  specifically  the  use  of  Hebrew  od  "again"  in  verse 
one.  The  exegesis  section  discusses  the  grammatical  evidence  for  tak- 
ing the  word  as  an  adverb  defining  either  the  first  ("speak  again," 
followed  by  NRSV)  or  the  second  ("love  again,"  so  McComiskey) 
clause.  The  author  uses  Hebrew  syntax  as  well  as  comparative  evidence 
from  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  to  argue  his  case.  In  the  exposition,  he 
pursues  the  implications  of  the  decision  which  is  made  regarding 
translation.  He  argues  that  the  prophet  is  to  go  reestablish  his  relation- 
ship with  Gomer,  his  wife  of  the  first  chapter.  This  also  best  fits  the 
context  of  an  analogy  between  Israel  and  God  that  forms  the  basis  for 
the  message  of  this  book.  Rather  than  Yahweh  choosing  a  new  people 
for  himself  since  Israel,  his  first  love,  abandoned  him,  Yahweh,  in  his 
grace  and  forgiveness,  wants  to  give  his  first  love  a  second  chance. 

While  being  specifically  an  OT  commentary,  the  authors  are  cogni- 
zant of  NT  echoes  and  recapitulation,  as  is  shown  by  the  page  of  NT 
citations  in  the  scripture  index.  Though  limited  by  space,  they  are  also 
willing  to  comment  on  problems  of  contemporary  application,  such 
as  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  male  and  female,  as  found  in  Joel 
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3:1-2:  "the  privilege  of  proclaiming  God's  truth  to  a  waiting  world 
is  not  the  province  of  the  special  office  alone."  One  would  like  to  hear 
Dillard  expound  this  in  a  bit  more  detail  for  the  practical,  everyday 
ministry  of  the  church,  but  that  does  go  beyond  the  parameters  set 
for  such  a  commentary. 

This  series,  if  the  subsequent  volumes  follow  the  standards  set  by 
this  one,  will  find  a  welcome  home  in  church  and  pastor's  library.  Their 
limited  scope  will  become  evident  to  the  serious  reader,  who  will  then 
be  helpfully  directd  through  the  bibliographies  to  further  reading  of 
relevance  and  interest.  If  they  but  get  the  student  well  started  on  the 
way  toward  reading  and  understanding  these  useful,  though  too  often 
neglected,  elements  of  God's  word,  I  am  sure  that  the  authors  will  be 
satisfied. 

David  W.  Baker 


Harry  Mowvley 

The  Books  of  Amos  &  Hosea 

Epworth  Commentaries 

London:  Epworth  Press 
1991,  pp.  xix  +    168,      7.50. 


Besides  a  specific  introduction  for  each  of  the  books  of  Amos  and 
Hosea,  Mowvley  includes  a  general  introduction  to  his  work.  This 
general  introduction  elucidates  three  aspects  of  prophecy:  prediction, 
instruction,  and  condemnation  (pp.  xv-xvii).  Firstly,  Amos  and  Hosea 
seldom  foretold  events  lying  in  the  distant  future.  Rather  both  pro- 
phets were  much  more  concerned  with  their  present  time  and  immi- 
nent future.  Secondly,  although  Amos  and  Hosea  were  delivering 
messages  from  Yahweh,  they  discerned  those  instructional  messages 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  observations  and  experiences. The  prophets 
lived  close  enough  to  God  to  understand  the  responses  demanded  of 
the  people.  Thirdly,  Amos  and  Hosea  condemned  injustice  perpetrated 
by  either  an  individual  or  the  community.  They  threatened  the  power- 
ful who  failed  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  yet  did  not  encourage  the 
oppressed  to  fight  for  their  rights. 

It  is  worth  noting,  as  an  aside  here,  how  Mowvley  wisely  cautions 
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against  universalizing  the  prophets'  messages  (pp.  125,  133).  They  ad- 
dressed concrete  situations  of  that  day.  In  order  to  apply  their  par- 
ticular statements  now,  we  must  find  underlying  principles  which  have 
enduring  significance  for  us. 

Also  in  his  general  introduction  (pp.  xvi-xvii),  the  author  propounds 
his  view  of  the  composition  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Amos  and 
Hosea.  Others  in  Israel  wrote  down  what  the  prophets'  said  and  later 
collected  the  words  into  books  of  sayings.  Furthermore,  after  the  fall 
of  Samaria,  these  words  were  carried  south  to  be  reused  in  Judah  — 
sometimes  with  slight  modification  for  different  circumstances.  The 
compilers  of  the  books  incorporated  such  new  interpretations. 
Mowvley  makes  a  good  point  about  the  fact  that  additions  to  the  books 
occasionally  fail  to  conform  to  the  styles  of  the  prophetic  speakers: 
editors  had  no  desire  to  delude  readers  into  thinking  the  additions  were 
the  prophets'  own  words  (p.  23). 

Finally,  Mowvley  puts  forth  as  his  task  to  carefully  consider  what 
the  prophetic  oracles  meant  when  and  where  intitially  uttered  (p.  xvii). 
He  thus  avoids  the  pitfalls  encountered  by  literary  critics  who  disregard 
authorial  intention.  He  fully  takes  into  account,  too,  the  early  shape 
of  the  texts,  which  differed  from  the  final  canonical  form  (see,  for  ex- 
ample, pp.  16,  95). 

The  commentary  under  discussion  consists  mainly  of  essay-like 
remarks  on  sections  and  paragraphs  in  the  books  of  Amos  and  Hosea 
instead  of  on  sentences  and  words.  Scattered  throughout  are  excur- 
suses on  several  key  concepts:  "The  Word  of  the  Lord,"  "Honest," 
"Life,"  "The  Day  of  the  Lord,"  "Knowledge  of  God,"  and  "The  Cove- 
nant at  Schechem."  The  volume's  table  of  contents  displays  an  outline 
of  the  two  books. 

Since  Mowvley  keys  his  comments  to  the  wording  of  the  Revised 
English  Bible,  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  he  had  included  in  the  com- 
mentary a  printing  of  the  whole  of  Amos  and  Hosea  from  that  ver- 
sion. He  really  bases  his  conmients,  however,  on  the  Hebrew  (Masoretic 
Text)  and  Gr^ek  (Septuagint)  —  not  on  the  English  (whether  REB  or 
otherwise).  Pages  88-90  on  Amos  9:9-10  and  pages  130-32  on  Hosea 
6:llb-7:7  illustrate  this  exceptionally  well.  Unfortunately,  he  does 
falter  once  in  the  realm  of  textual  criticism  when  he  favors  retaining 
the  reading  of  the  Masoretic  Text  because  it  is  "perfectly  grammatical" 
(p.  86).  So  do  scribal  errors  generally  conform  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

The  writer  of  this  commentary  does  not  shy  away  from  tackling  dif- 
ficult problems  (p.  20).  He  sets  out  various  alternatives  in  every  case 
(compare  pp.  135-36).  And  when  he  cannot  decide  in  favor  of  only 
one,  he  will  offer  remarks  on  the  basis  of  what  can  be  known  (com- 
pare p.  36).  He  provides  an  excellent  treatment  of  Amos's  prophetic 
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status  (pp.  80-81)  but  does  not  handle  the  plumb-line  vision  satisfac- 
torily (pp.  11 -IS).  Methodologically,  he  omits  now  and  then  to  supply 
arguments  for  his  assertions:  as  in  "REB's  translation  therefore  places 
an  interpretation  on  this  line  which  is  scarcely  warranted"  (p.  33)  or 
"It  makes  much  better  sense,  though,  to  treat  them  as  active,  which 
REB  has  done"  (p.  124). 

An  approach  combining  both  scholarly  and  pastoral  attitudes 
permeates  all  portions  of  this  volume.  Anyone  who  teaches  or  preaches 
on  Amos  or  Hosea  will  benefit  from  the  commentary. 

Edwin  C.  Hostetter 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 


Priscilla  Pope-Levison  and  John  R.  Levison 
Jesus  in  Global  Contexts 

Louisville,  Kentucky:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press 
1992,  232  pp.,  $17.99 


This  book  is  a  panoply  of  Christologies  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  North  America.  The  authors  describe  a  major  shift  in 
Christological  conversation  from  the  First  World  to  the  Third  World 
(p.  12).  They  bring  to  light  theological  conversation  about  Jesus  based 
upon  contextual  interpretation  and  reflection. 

The  authors  articulate  that  Western  theology  itself  is  captive  to  its 
First  World  context.  Therefore,  they  propose  the  theological  task  of 
ongoing  conversation  between  First  and  Third  World  theologians  (p. 
17).  Theology  must  take  seriously  cultural  and  global  contexts  for 
reflection,  articulation  and  conversation. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  Third  World  contextual  con- 
versations about  Jesus  from  such  places  as  Nicaragua,  Kenya,  South 
Africa,  and  Asia.  After  traveling  to  these  parts  of  the  globe,  the  authors 
state,  "Through  listening  and  interpreting,  we  have  begun  to  see  the 
world  through  others'  eyes"  (p.  21).  The  work  includes  North 
American  Black  and  Feminist  viewpoints  as  well. 

The  volume  has  an  excellent  organizational  structure.  Each  chapter 
presents  contextual  issues,  sources,  and  portrait  of  Jesus  from  the 
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various  global  contexts  and  converstations.  The  last  chapter  offers 
analysis,  comparison,  and  critique.  The  work  also  includes  topics, 
notes,  and  bibliography  for  further  study  in  this  area. 

The  book  is  highly  recommended  for  persons  interested  in  and  sen- 
sitive to  global  contextualization  of  theology  and  contemporary  in- 
terpretation of  Jesus. 

JoAnn  Ford  Watson 


L.  T.  Johnson 

The  Gospel  of  Luke 

Sacra  Pagina 

CoUegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press 

1991,  480  pp.,  $12.95 

Luke  Timothy  Johnson  is  professor  of  New  Testament  and  Chris- 
tian Origins  at  Indiana  University.  His  interest  in  Luke-Acts  goes  back 
at  least  to  his  Yale  doctoral  dissertation  of  1976  which  was  published 
subsequently  in  the  SBL  Dissertation  Series.  The  Sacra  Pagina  series 
in  which  his  commentary  appears  is  a  Catholic  commentary  series  "in- 
tended for  biblical  professionals,  graduate  students,  theologians,  clergy, 
and  religious  educators"  (p.  ix). 

Johnson's  announced  approach  in  the  commentary  is  to  forego  at- 
tention to  issues  of  origin  (source  questions,  transmission  questions, 
the  historical  Jesus)  in  favor  of  a  central  focus  on  literary  analysis. 
Johnson  is  concerned  to  "provide  a  sense  of  Luke's  compositional 
techniques  —  how  he  accomplishes  his  effects  and  creates  his  themes" 
(p.  xii).  By  seeking  to  give  a  sense  of  narrative  development  Johnson 
has  "tried  to  overcome  the  inherent  atomism  of  the  commentary  for- 
mat" (p.  xii).  Important  to  him  is  "attention  to  literary  analogies  from 
the  ancient  world"  and  "the  background  or  development  of  biblical 
themes"  (p.  xii).  Johnson  also  offers  as  a  distinctive  of  his  work  the 
commitment  "systematically  to  exploit  the  implications  of  the  designa- 
tion 'Luke- Acts'  "  (p.  1). 

Twenty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  Introduction.  Johnson  accepts  the 
traditional  ascription  of  the  Gospel  to  Luke  the  sometime  companion 
of  Paul.  Luke  is  centrally  a  story-teller,  but  his  writing  is  self-consciously 
in  the  genre  of  Hellenistic  history.  Though  writing  for  Christians  (Gen- 
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tile  Christians),  he  has  an  apologetic  purpose,  or  more  precisely  a  con- 
cern with  theodicy:  is  God's  faithfulness  to  be  relied  upon,  given  that 
Gentiles  and  not  the  historical  People  of  God  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  long  promised  blessings?  In  line  with  Johnson's  declared  focus, 
the  introduction  deals  with  "Literary  Dimensions  of  Luke-Acts"  and 
what  he  calls  "Literary-Religious  Themes"  (though  in  each  case  the 
scale  of  coverage  is  modest).  Johnson  finds  a  "Prophetic  Structure" 
which  provides  the  overarching  literary  framework  for  Luke-Acts.  The 
Apostles  and  Jesus  are  prophetic  figures  (Jesus  like  Moses),  and  Luke- 
Acts  makes  use  in  connection  with  their  ministry  of  a  Mosaic  pattern 
which  can  be  identified  in  Acts  7:  Moses  is  sent  to  his  people  and  re- 
jected; he  is  then  given  power  and  sent  a  second  time  as  a  savior  figure, 
only  to  be  rejected  once  more. 

The  commentary  proper  offers,  section  by  section,  a  translation 
(gender  inclusive  and  aiming  for  clarity  and  readability),  verse  by  verse 
notes,  an  "Interpretation"  and  brief  bibliography  "for  reference  and 
further  study."  The  Notes  are  set  in  smaller  type  and  occupy  general- 
ly two  to  three  times  the  space  devoted  to  the  Interpretation.  A  table 
of  contents  reveals  Johnson's  views  on  the  major  structuring  decisions 
(most  notable,  Johnson  runs  a  single  large  unit  from  3:1  -  8:56  under 
the  title  "The  Prophets  John  and  Jesus;"  9:1-50,  "Preparing  a  Leader- 
ship for  the  People"  constitutes  the  following  unit;  and  the  Journey 
unit,  "The  Prophet  Journeys  to  Jerusalem,"  is  taken  through  to  19:27). 
For  a  commentary  focused  on  literary  analysis  there  is  surprisingly  little 
supporting  discussion  for  this  structuring  in  the  commentary  itself. 

The  temptation  for  a  commentator  reviewing  the  work  of  another 
commentator  is  to  fault  the  other  for  not  conceiving  of  his  or  her  task 
in  the  manner  that  one  has  conceived  of  one's  own.  But  this  is  hardly 
proper.  Fat  better  to  ask:  "How  effective  has  the  author  been  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  which  have  been  stated?" 

In  terms  of  the  goals  of  the  commentary  series,  I  wonder  whether 
the  commentary  doesn't  run  the  danger  of  falling  between  two  stools. 
The  Notes  provide  quite  a  level  of  technical  detail  and  make  for  quite 
heavy  reading.  They  are  at  times  somewhat  cryptic,  or  a  least  unclear 
about  what  the  interpretive  significance  of  the  information  provided 
might  be  On  the  other  hand  the  Interpretation,  more  along  the  lines 
of  a  more  popular  level  commentary,  offers  in  a  fairly  non-technical 
way  an  overall  interpretaion  of  the  materials,  in  which  for  the  most 
part  there  is  no  serious  engagement  with  alternative  interpretaions  on 
offer  (this  is  occasionally  provided  for  in  the  Notes,  but  not  with  any 
consistency.) 

Johnson  effectively  highlights  the  prophetic  as  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from  a  number  of  angles,  and  it  is  this  prophetic 
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dimension  which  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  weight  of  providing  the 
major  sense  of  narrative  development  and  large  sturcturing  of  the 
Gospel.  While  he  has  convinced  me  that  the  prophetic  is  yet  more  im- 
portant than  I  had  already  known  it  to  be,  I  remain  unconvinced  that 
it  can  be  given  the  degree  of  centrality  that  it  has  in  the  hands  of 
Johnson:  prophet  is  not  Luke's  central  Christological  category;  not  even 
a  prophet  like  Moses. 

For  a  commentary  ostensibly  oriented  to  literary  analysis,  the  work 
has  surprisingly  little  literary  analysis.  It  is  quite  good  on  Old  Testa- 
ment background  and  offered  me  fresh  insights  in  terms  of  literary 
analogies  from  the  ancient  world,  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  work 
anything  like  the  literary  sensitivity  of,  say,  Robert  C.  Tannehil  {The 
Narrative  Unity  of  Luke- Acts:  A  Literary  Interpretation.  Volume  1: 
The  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Fortress  Press:  Philadelphia,  1986). 
Thematic  development  is  important  to  Johnson,  and  that  is  a  literary 
matter.  But  the  literary  quality  of  Luke  operates  as  much  or  more  on 
the  level  of  the  dynamic  created  in  the  smaller  units  themselves 
(Johnson's  "story-teller"  [p.  3]),  and  to  this  Johnson  pays  surprisingly 
little  attention. 

Does  the  commentary  succeed  in  its  attempt  "systematically  to  ex- 
ploit the  implications  of  the  designation  'Luke-Acts'  "?  Johnson  is  quite 
sensitive  to  thematic  connections  between  Luke  and  Acts,  but  no  more 
so  than  the  typical  modern  interpreter.  It  appears  to  be  his  use  of  the 
Moses  pattern  from  Acts  7,  and  the  way  in  which  he  relates  that  to 
the  pivotal  role  of  Jerusalem  between  the  two  volumes,  which  is  called 
upon  to  bear  the  main  weight  of  Johnson's  conviction  that  he  breaks 
new  ground  in  this  area. 

Johnson  is  not  fully  consistent  in  his  intention  to  set  aside  questions 
of  history  (sources,  historical  Jesus).  Presumably  at  times  he  considers 
such  attention  to  be  required  for  "the  intelligent  reading  of  the  text" 
(p.  1).  While  Johnson  cannot  be  faulted  for  giving  a  specific  orienta- 
tion to  his  commentary,  the  reading  of  his  work  has  left  me  feeling 
that  better  justice  to  precisely  the  literary  aspects  of  Luke  is  done  when 
there  is  considerable  more  attention  to  Luke's  use  of  sources  and  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  historical  setting. 

Though  not  noted  above,  Johnson  has  also  committed  himself  to 
a  similar  limiting  of  his  attention  to  theological  questions.  If  he  means 
the  issues  of  systematic  theology,  then  I  can  only  commend  his  work 
for  being  notably  free  of  control  from  dogmatic  presuppositions.  But 
if  he  means  by  that  a  desire  to  favor  attention  to  literary  matters  over 
attention  to  the  theological  content  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  then  I  must 
be  more  critical.  Whether  Johnson  intends  it  or  not,  there  is  a  lightness 
of  touch  in  connection  with  the  theological  thought  that  comes  to  ex- 
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pression  in  the  Gospel.  The  theological  content  of  the  Gospel  is  often 
expressed  in  only  rather  a  general  manner,  and  important  matters  are 
left  without  precision,  or  decision  between  competing  alternatives.  The 
section  heading  in  the  Introduction  "Literary  Religious  Themes"  itself 
points  in  a  better  direction:  for  Luke  literary  technique  is  precisely  the 
way  in  which  he  brings  theological  conviction  to  expression  and  ap- 
plies it  into  the  situation  which  it  is  his  intention  to  address. 

Johnson  has  provided  us  with  a  substantial  new  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  Many  will  make  use  of  it  to  profit.  It  shows  the  marks 
of  a  major  investment  in  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  its  world. 
Given,  however,  Johnson's  considerable  achievements  as  a  New  Testa- 
ment scholar.  I  consider  this  could  have  been  a  rather  better  work  if 
he  had  not  felt  obliged  to  produce  a  work  of  this  scale  in  six  months 
(p.  xii). 

John  Nolland 

Trinity  College 

Bristol,  England 


C.  J.  Roetzel 

The  Letters  of  Paul,  Conversations  in  Context 

Louisville:  John  Knox  Press 
3rd  ed.  1991,  217  pp.,  n.p. 


This  book  consists  of  an  Introduction  and  seven  chapters,  which  treat 
a  wide  range  of  aspects  of  Paul's  literary  work. 

In  the  Introduction  (pp.  13-17)  the  author  raises  a  number  of  "pro- 
blems," which  he  intends  to  "solve"  later.  The  problems  are  often 
pure  misunderstandings  of  Paul's  words,  i.e.,  pseudo-problems,  and 
their  function  is  to  set  off  the  discussion  rather  than  to  "solve"  them. 
It  may  be  wondered  whether  pseudo-problems  are  a  legitimate  point 
of  departure. 

Ch.  1,  "Paul  and  His  World"  (pp.  19-58)  takes  up  for  brief  discus- 
sion Paul's  background  factors,  both  Jewish  and  Hellenistic:  e.g.,  the 
place  and  influence  of  the  LXX  on  Judaism,  Jewish  exegesis.  Apocalyp- 
ticism, various  Greek  religious  and  philosophical  movements,  like  dif- 
ferent mystery  cults.  Stoicism  and  Neo-Pythagorianism  and  Gnosticism. 

Ch.  2,  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Letters"  (pp.  59-71),  is  concerned  with 
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the  formal  elements  that  make  up  the  letters,  i.e.,  salutation,  thanksgiv- 
ing, main  body  of  the  letter,  paraenesis,  and  conclusion. 

Ch.  3,  "Tradition  Behind  the  Letters"  (pp.  72-82),  is  an  attempt  to 
discover  what  possible  knowledge  of  the  Jesus  tradition  Paul  might 
have  had.  The  author  finds  that  Paul  was  acquainted  both  with  words 
of  Jesus  as  well  as  other  traditions  of  his  acts. 

Ch.  4,  "The  Letters  as  Conversations"  (pp.  83-117),  is  an  attempt 
to  present  the  highlights  of  each  letter,  to  reconstruct  the  problems 
that  prompted  the  writing  of  the  letter  as  well  as  to  present  Pauls 
answer.  The  author  also  presumes  to  reconstruct  the  problems  that 
prompted  the  writing  of  the  letter  as  well  as  to  present  Paul's  answer. 
The  author  also  presumes  to  reconstruct  the  Corinthians'  lost  letter 
to  Paul. 

"Paul  and  His  Myths,"  ch.  5  (pp.  118-130),  is  devoted  to  Paul's 
world-view  as  well  as  some  of  his  germane  ideas,  like  the  role  of  the 
invisible  powers  and  the  Adam  typology. 

By  "The  First  Interpreters  of  Paul,"  which  constitutes  ch.  6  (pp. 
131-155),  the  author  refers  to  Colossians,  Ephesians,  2  Thessalonians 
and  the  Pastorals.  The  contents  of  each  epistle  are  delineated  and 
reasons  are  given  for  their  non-pauline  origin. 

The  book  closes  with  ch.  7,  "Currents  and  Crosscurrents"  (pp. 
156-178),  notes,  bibliography  and  index  following.  This  last  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  germinal  influence  which  Paul's  letters  have  exerted 
on  human  thought  through  the  centuries. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  easy,  clear,  popular  style.  The  presentation 
is  admirably  lucid.  Indeed,  its  character  as  a  popular  introduction  to 
Paul's  thinking  at  once  highlights  certain  merits  of  the  book,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  betrays  certain  inadequacies.  The  book  is  obviously 
not  intended  for  the  specialist,  nor  as  an  original  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  Paul. 

With  the  rich  variety  of  subject  matter  which  the  author  takes  up 
for  discussion,  the  reader  would  have  expected  the  statements  and 
arguments  to  be  better  supported  by  concrete  evidence.  For  example, 
his  long,  revised  chapter  on  "Paul  and  his  World,"  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  chapter  would  have  invited  the  appearance  of  source 
material,  is  disappointingly  devoid  of  such  documentation.  The  infor- 
mation on  Greek  and  Hellenistic  history,  religions  and  culture  appear 
to  have  been  obtained  second-hand.  Often  one  tradition  is  presented 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  picture  is  thus  sometimes  distorted 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Eleusianian  and  Dionysiac  Mysteries).  That  Tar- 
sus "rivaled  Alexandria  and  Athens"  (p.  19)  is  an  overstatement.  Athens 
was  number  one;  Alexandria  number  two;  Antioch  followed. 
Thereafter  came  such  cities  as  Ephesus,  Rome,  and  Tarsus.  It  was  not 
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Persephone  (p.  33)  but  her  mother,  Demeter,  who  was  the  real  god- 
dess of  fertility.  The  author  fails  to  tell  us  in  which  ancient  texts  he 
has  found  the  terms  "born-again"  and  "second  birth"  (p.  35)  in  con- 
nection with  Dionysus'  cult.  The  comparison  of  Diogenes  reputed 
words  to  Alexander  "stand  out  of  my  light!"  with  Paul's  boldness  "in 
God  to  speak  to  you  the  gospel  .  .  .  "  (1  Th  2:2)  (p.  40)  is  quite  inept. 
The  comment  that  "The  Greek  word  for  'athlete'  (asketes)  came  to 
mean  'ascetic'  "  (p.  32)  is  misleading,  for  when  the  word  was  applied 
to  a  monk's  habit  of  life,  it  was  being  used  in  its  etymological  sense 
of  "exercise,"  i.e.  exercise  in  spiritual  matters  by  keeping  the  body 
under  restraint  (like  an  athlete)  (cf.  1  Cor.  9:27). 

The  analysis  of  Paul's  letters  in  ch.  2  is  a  fairly  good  presentation 
of  the  formal  and  structural  elements  of  the  letters.  However,  for  the 
important  topic  of  the  Jesus  tradition  behind  Paul's  letters,  he  has  failed 
to  use  B.  Fjarstedt's  relevant  study.  Synoptic  Tradition  in  1  Corin- 
thians, (Uppsala  1974),  and  the  material  here  is  rather  thin. 

The  analysis  of  the  main  points  of  Paul's  letters  (ch  4)  raises  many 
interesting  points,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  whole  or 
even  the  greater  part  of  Paul's  thought,  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  limita- 
tion imposed  by  space. 

There  are  other  problems,  as  well.  The  discussions  of  the  biblical 
material  are  also  often  one-sidedly  presented  (e.g.,  the  NT  picture  of 
the  Pharisees).  Sometimes  the  chosen  position  is  further  strengthened 
by  a  phrase  like  "a  competent  (German)  scholar,"  and  the  like. 

In  short,  this  is  a  book  that  has  attempted  in  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward manner  to  present  Paul  and  his  literarry  works,  to  place  him 
against  his  Near  Eastern  background,  in  the  thought  world  of  the  Greeks 
and  Jews,  in  the  cultures  and  social  circumstances  of  his  time  and  let 
him  speak  his  own  mind.  The  author  shows  awareness  of  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  has  succeeded  in  his  synthetic  presentation,  though 
the  shortcomings  mentioned  above  are  real  and  important. 

Chrys  C.  Caragounis 
Lund,  Sweden 
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Paul  Ellingsworth 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Epworth  Commentaries 
London:  Epworth,  1991 

Ray  Stedman 
Hebrews 

IVP  New  Testament  Commentaries 
Downers  Grove:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1992 


Any  commentary  should  be  evaluated  in  light  of  its  authorial  intent 
and  these  two  new  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  no  excep- 
tion. Both  might  be  described  as  "intermediate  commentaries."  They 
do  not  attempt  to  compete  with  full  length  exegetical  works  such  as 
the  recent  two  volume  offering  in  the  Word  Commentary  by  William 
Lane.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  not  merely  sermonic  in  their  approach 
like  the  recent  one  by  Kent  Hughes  (Crossway  Books). 

Both  Ellingsworth  and  Stedman  seek  to  direct  their  material  to  the 
preacher  and  teacher  without  excluding  other  readers.  It  is  understan- 
dable then  that  one  will  not  find  extensive  data  defending  a  particular 
interpretation  nor  an  exhaustive  list  of  possible  interpretations  of  prob- 
lem passages  with  which  Hebrews  abounds. 

One  example  of  this  is  9:1 1-14  where  at  least  two  difficulties  face 
the  interpreter.  The  first  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "the  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle"  and  the  other  is  the  significance  of  the  state- 
ment that  Christ  offered  himself  "through  the  eternal  s(S)pirit."  The 
greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  is  interpreted  by  Ellingsworth  as 
part  of  the  heavenly  tabernacle  which  Christ  went  through  to  enter 
the  presence  of  God.  This  necessitates  translating  the  same  Greek  word 
dia  which  occurs  several  times  in  these  verses  in  two  different  ways, 
but  it  is  a  viable  alternative,  even  though  he  offers  little  by  way  of  sup- 
port for  his  conclusion. 

Less  probable  is  the  view  of  Stedman  that  it  is  a  reference  to  the 
believer.  Stedman  feels  the  three  parts  of  the  tabernacle  correspond 
to  the  three  parts  of  the  believer  —  body,  soul  and  spirit.  This  view 
is  difficult  to  substantiate  from  the  context,  is  foreign  to  the  author's 
thinking  and  is  an  inappropriate  way  to  view  a  biblical  model  of 
humanity  as  existing  in  three  distinct  parts. 

The  other  problem  in  9:11-14  is  the  meaning  of  "eternal  Spirit." 
Ellingsworth  sees  this  as  almost  certainly  a  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Stedman  appears  to  agree  but  gives  no  hint  that  there  might  be  even 
another  interpretation,  that  of  a  reference  to  Christ's  human  spirit. 
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Neither  writer  gives  support  for  their  views  but  again  this  is  not  their 
intent. 

Similar  comments  could  be  made  regarding  the  difficult  words  in 
6:4-6  which  state  that  if  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  fall  away,  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.  Stedman  interprets  this 
as  referring  to  people  who  were  exposed  and  enlightened  to  spiritual 
truth  but  were  never  actually  regenerated.  He  has  some  helpful  com- 
ments regarding  how  this  might  apply  today  with  mass  evangelistic 
rallies  where  people  may  be  exposed  to  truth  but  do  not  move  through 
to  saving  faith. 

EUingsworth  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  summary  of  three  major  views 
but  does  not  decisively  commit  himself  to  any  of  them.  He  does  sug- 
gest that  if  the  author  of  Hebrews  had  the  insights  of  Paul  and  John, 
he  might  not  have  been  so  negative  in  his  assessment  of  his  readers! 
Once  more  the  writers  treat  the  passage  in  summary  fashion  which 
is  what  these  commentaries  are  about. 

Both  works  make  a  good  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  First 
and  Twentieth  Century  readers.  EUingsworth  has  helpful  summaries 
at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  In  1:5-14  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  modern  reader  seeing  the  exposition  regarding  angels  as  having 
any  application  to  us  today  and  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
might  be  done.  Stedman  likewise  has  good  applicaitons  as  he  moves 
through  each  section. 

Both  works  will  be  helpful  to  the  pastor  or  teacher  who  is  com- 
municating this  truth  to  a  church  audience.  Ellingsworth's  commen- 
tary could  be  a  useable  textbook  for  a  College  or  even  a  Seminary 
course  on  Hebrews  that  is  being  taught  on  the  basis  of  the  English  text. 
Both  preachers  and  teachers  should  supplement  either  of  these  works 
with  a  more  in  depth  treatment  such  as  that  of  Lane  in  the  Word  Com- 
mentary series  or  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  EUingsworth  himself 
in  the  NIGNT  Commentaries. 

Roy  R.  Matheson 

Ontario  Theological  Seminary 
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D.  Moody  Smith 

First,  Second,  and  Third  John 

Louisville:  John  Knox  Press 
1991;  160  pp.  $18.00 


D.  Moody  Smith,  George  Washington  Ivey  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University,  has  written  a  volume 
on  the  Johannine  Epistles  which  appears  in  the  series  Interpretation: 
A  Bible  Commentary  for  Teaching  and  Preaching.  This  series,  which 
seeks  to  provide  a  set  of  full-length  commentaries  written  specifically 
for  those  who  interpret  the  Bible  through  teaching  and  preaching  in 
the  church,  selects  as  writers  biblical  scholars  who  possess  an  outstand- 
ing publication  record  and  are  known  for  their  experience  as  preachers 
and/or  teachers.  The  selection  of  Smith  as  the  author  of  this  particular 
volume  is  an  excellent  one,  inasmuch  as  he  has  long  distinguished 
himself  as  an  outstanding  Johannine  scholar. 

Rarely  have  I  read  a  commentary  that  is  as  successful  as  this  one  is 
in  fulfilling  the  purpose  as  envisioned  by  the  editors  for  the  series.  Not 
only  does  Smith  succeed  in  producing  a  nontechnical  commentary  that 
is  based  upon  solid  scholarship,  but  he  demonstrates  an  uncanny  ability 
to  lay  bare,  in  crystallized  form,  much  of  the  epistles'  theological  con- 
tent and  contemporary  relevance. 

The  format  of  the  commentary  is  one  reason  why  Smith's  effort  is 
so  successful.  Beginning  with  an  introduction.  Smith  not  only  examines 
the  standard  topics  such  as  authorship,  audience,  purpose,  and  struc- 
ture, but  he  also  explores  the  nature  of  the  Johannine  epistles  and  traces 
their  use  by  the  early  church.  It  is  also  in  the  introduction  that  the 
reader  learns  of  Smith's  own  approach  to  the  epistles.  Smith  rightly 
concludes  that,  owing  to  the  many  similarities  between  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles,  these  epistles  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  approach  provides  the  reader 
with  a  fresh  point  of  departure  in  reading  the  epistles,  while  at  the 
same  time  offering  a  point  of  entry  into  the  thought  world  of  the  Johan- 
nine community.  In  addition  to  reading  the  epistles  in  their  Johannine 
context.  Smith  believes  that  they  should  be  viewed  within  their  broader 
New  Testament  context,  a  refreshing  approach  given  the  tendency 
within  scholarship  to  treat  the  Johannine  literature  as  somewhat 
sectarian. 

The  commentary  proper  consists  of  three  parts.  First,  one  finds  a 
brief,  but  very  informed  section-by-section  treatment  of  the  text  of 
the  epistles.  Next,  Smith  seeks  to  distill  the  distinctive  theological 
message  of  each  portion  so  examined.  Finally,  he  offers  suggestions 
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on  the  various  ways  in  which  preachers  and  teachers  can  use  these 
texts  with  due  respect  for  the  tone  and  content  of  the  epistles,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  relevant  contemporary  application,  on  the  other.  Those 
who  make  use  of  the  Common  Lectionary  will  be  particularly  pleased 
to  find  that  Smith  regularly  places  his  comments  within  this  framework. 
Another  particularly  helpful  feature  of  Smith's  commentary  is  the  in- 
clusion of  five  sections  devoted  to  theological  reflection  on  the  specific 
topics  of:  the  Language  of  1  John,  the  Johannine  Letters  as  Pastoral 
Epistles,  Spiritual  Authority  in  the  Johannine  Community,  the  Op- 
ponents of  John,  and  Authority  and  Church  Office  in  the  Johannine 
Letters.  The  commentary  closes  with  a  small  bibliography  that  con- 
sists of  a)  literature  that  might  be  consulted  on  the  Johannine  epistles 
for  further  study  and  b)  other  literature  cited  in  the  commentary. 

In  terms  of  Smith's  specific  observations  and  conclusions,  perhaps 
the  following  deserve  special  mention.  He  assigns  the  epistles  to  an 
Ephesian  milieu  and  believes  that  all  three  epistles  were  written  by  the 
same  author.  While  Smith  thinks  that  the  identity  of  the  author  remains 
obscure,  he  seems  certain  that  the  writer  was  not  an  apostle  nor  was 
he  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  At  the  same  time.  Smith  does  raise 
the  possibility,  although  acknowledging  the  hypothetical  and  pro- 
blematic nature  of  the  suggestion,  that  the  writer  was  John  the  Elder, 
who  may  have  been  the  Beloved  Disciple  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Smith  points  out  that  while  the  prologue  of  1  John  (1:1-4)  presup- 
poses the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (John  1:1-18),  the  former 
manifests  "a  particular  interest  only  in  certain  areas  of"  the  latter  (p. 
38).  What  is  of  vital  concern  in  1  John  is  the  Gospel's  claim  that  the 
word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Thus,  the  various  implica- 
tions of  the  word  becoming  flesh,  spelled  out  more  fully  in  1  John 
1:1-4,  testify  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  intra-Johannine  debate  of 
which  1  and  2  John  give  evidence. 

Also  worthy  of  mention  is  Smith's  approach  to  the  Johannine  text 
concerning  how  the  community  is  to  determine  whether  a  spirit  is  of 
God  or  not.  The  scenario  which  he  proposes  in  order  to  explain  this 
enigmatic  text  includes  the  activity  of  Christian  prophets  who,  claim- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Spirit,  espouse  a  false  Christology.  By  their 
false  confession  these  prophets  are  in  effect  making  an  improper 
Christological  confession,  which  is  summarized  in  theological  shor- 
thand by  the  words,  "Jesus  has  not  come  in  the  flesh."  Since  the  Spirit 
inspires  only  valid  confessions  of  Jesus,  its  absence  among  the  false 
prophets  is  easy  to  recognize. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  Interpretation  volumes  precludes  little 
citation  of  secondary  literature,  Smith  is  to  be  commended  for  frequent 
appeal  to  the  comments  of  John  Wesley  on  these  epistles.  Not  only 
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do  these  references  to  Wesley's  insights  serve  to  illumine  the  text,  but 
also  remind  contemporary  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament  that  there 
is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  this  oft-forgotten  biblical 
expositor. 

While  individual  readers  will,  no  doubt,  find  specific  points  about 
which  to  disagree  with  the  author,  Smith  has  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary little  commentary  from  which  preachers  and  teachers  should 
profit  for  years  to  come.  It  is  a  pelasure  to  recommend  such  a  fine 
volume  to  the  readers  of  ATJ.  One  can  only  hope  for  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  these  epistles  in  the  future  by  this  fine  Johannine  scholar. 

John  Christopher  Thomas 


Marianne  Meye  Thompson 
1-3  John 

Downers  Grove:  Inter  Varsity 
1992,  220  pp.,  $14.99 


The  IVP  New  Testament  Commentary  Series  has  recently  been 
launched  by  InterVarsity  Press.  The  rationale  given  for  yet  another 
commentary  series  is  that  no  other  project  has  as  of  yet  achieved  what 
the  editors  of  this  new  commentary  have  envisioned.  The  goal  of  the 
editors  is  to  produce  a  series  "to  the  church  from  the  church,  that  seeks 
to  move  from  the  text  to  its  contemporary  relevance  and  application" 
(p.  9).  The  series  seeks  to  be  user  friendly  by  utilization  of  a  "format 
that  expounds  the  text  in  uninterrupted  form  on  the  upper  portion 
of  each  page  while  dealing  with  other  issues  underneath  in  verse-keyed 
notes"  (p.  10).  Drawing  upon  scholars  and  pastors  "who  share  both 
a  passion  for  faithful  exegesis  and  a  deep  concern  for  the  church"  this 
project  seeks  to  fill  a  void  that  currently  exists. 

The  author  chosen  to  contribute  the  volume  on  1-3  John  is  Marianne 
Meye  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpreta- 
tion at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary.  Her  qualifications  for  this  assign- 
ment include  Ph.D.  training  at  Duke  University  under  the  direction 
of  D.  Moody  Smith,  which  culminated  in  the  production  of  a  scholarly 
monograph  on  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  The  Humanity  of  Jesus 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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The  work  begins  with  a  somewhat  standard  introduction  which  in- 
cludes discussions  of  The  Occasion  and  Purpose  of  the  Epistles  (with 
attention  to  1-2  John  as  well  as  the  distinctive  3  John),  authorship,  Date 
and  Order  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  Themes  of  the  Epistles.  In  this  sec- 
tion Thompson  suggests  that  while  apostolic  authorship  of  the  epistles 
should  not  be  discounted,  she  refuses  to  base  her  comments  upon  that 
a  priori  assumption.  She  argues,  with  most  scholars,  for  a  date 
somewhere  in  the  nineties  and  believes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  pre- 
ceded the  epistles.  Thompson  goes  on  the  speculate  that  2  John  and 
perhaps  3  John  serve  as  cover  letters  for  1  John.  Among  the  major 
themes  which  Thompson  identifies  in  the  epistles  are  the  character 
of  God,  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christian  descipleship,  love, 
unity,  and  fellowship,  the  preservation  of  sound  teaching,  the  impor- 
tance of  discernment,  and  assurance  and  confidence. 

The  introduction  concludes  with  a  section  devoted  to  "Learning  to 
Read  and  Apply  the  Epistles  of  John."  Here,  Thompson  stresses  the 
importance  of  remembering  the  epistles'  context  of  schism,  the  im- 
portance of  literary  context  when  interpreting  a  specific  passage,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  Johannine  dualism,  and  special  problems  in 
translating  the  epistles.  Two  particular  translation  problems  are 
highlighted:  1)  the  author's  tendency  to  use  the  pronoun  "he"  or 
"him"  for  God  or  Jesus,  a  difficulty  she  remedies  by  the  insertion  of 
the  appropriate  noun  within  brackets  after  an  ambiguous  pronoun,  and 
2)  the  special  challenges  presented  by  the  author's  use  of  masculine 
nouns  and  pronouns  when  referring  to  Christians  generally.  This 
problem  Thompson  handles  by  using  inclusive  terms  where 
appropriate. 

The  commentary  itself  is  arranged  according  to  an  outline  of  the 
epistles'  contents,  with  the  letters  divided  into  manageable  sections. 
Thompson  introduces  each  major  portion  of  text  by  offering  a  brief 
description  of  some  contemporary  issue,  attitude,  or  event  relevant 
to  the  discussion  that  follows.  For  the  most  part,  this  attempt  to  draw 
the  reader  into  the  text  works  very  well,  considering  how  contrived 
and  artificial  many  similar  attempts  appear.  In  fact,  Thompson  seems 
to  get  better  at  this  particular  aspect  as  the  commentary  unfolds.  Of 
course,  this  perceived  improvement  may  have  more  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  some  sections  of  the  text  more  readily  lend  themselves  to  such 
contextualization  and/or  that  the  reader  grows  to  appreciate  such  an 
approach  as  he/she  continues  to  read.  Inexplicably  though,  Thomp- 
son does  not  follow  through  with  this  way  of  introduction  in  3  John. 

Thompson's  skill  as  an  expositor  is  evident  throughout  the  commen- 
tary. Two  examples  show  the  author  at  her  best.  First,  when  com- 
menting on  1  John  2:18-19  (which  describes  the  appearance  of  Anti- 
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christs)  Thompson  explains  the  phrase  "this  is  the  last  hour"  by  noting 
that  1)  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  "hour"  can  refer  to  a  decisive  event,  and 
here  despite  the  warnings  about  the  last  hour  the  readers  are  instructed 
to  remain  steadfast  and  faithful  and  2)  in  Johannine  eschatology,  judg- 
ment and  blessings  are  viewed  as  already  taking  place  in  the  present. 
By  offering  such  comment  Thompson  is  able  to  emphasize  the  momen- 
tous nature  of  the  secession  of  certain  individuals  from  the  community 
and  at  the  same  time  drawn  attention  to  this  event's  eschatological 
significance  within  a  distinctively  Johannine  framework.  Second,  in 
offering  comment  upon  1  John  3:11-17  (which  introduces  Cain  into 
the  discussion)  Thompson  insightfully  notes  the  relationship  between 
the  rift  in  the  Johannine  family  and  that  of  the  first  family.  Although 
the  comment  is  simple  enough,  it  opens  up  a  number  of  profitable  ways 
by  which  to  approach  this  particular  text  and  the  author's  reason  for 
including  it.  In  addition  to  these  two  examples,  Thompson's  helpful 
discussion  on  the  church's  role  in  discernment  should  be  mentioned. 
Less  helpful  or  convincing  is  Thompson's  discussion  of  sin  and  the 
believer  (IJohn  3:4-10  and  5:16-20),  where  her  theological  orienta- 
tion appears  to  interfere  with  her  analysis  of  the  text.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  noted  that  these  texts  are  notoriously  difficult  for  any 
interpreter. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  works,  primarily  in 
English  (there  are  two  entries  in  German),  on  the  Johannine  literature 
and  related  topics.  Although  it  appears  that  the  list  is  to  function  as 
a  suggestion  for  additional  reading,  it  is  odd  to  find  no  annotations 
to  orient  the  popular  reader  to  this  diverse  collection  of  works.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  the  volume  includes  no  index  of  any  kind. 

Despite  any  minor  misgivings,  Professor  Thompson  and  IVP  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  production  of  such  a  fine  volume  in  this  new 
series.  This  commentary  should  serve  the  church  very  well  and  could 
perhaps  function  as  a  model  for  the  way  in  which  a  commentary  should 
invite  the  popular  reader  into  a  serious  study  of  the  biblical  text. 

Perhaps  a  final  word  might  be  offered  about  the  series  itself.  Despite 
its  numerous  attempts  to  produce  a  distinctive  commentary  for  the 
church,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  still  a  place  for  a  commentary 
which  is  not  only  descriptive  in  terms  of  content  and  how  application 
might  be  made,  but  also  is  dialogical  in  that  it  intentionally  elicits  a 
direct  response  from  the  reader  to  that  which  is  discovered  in  the 
biblical  text. 

John  Christopher  Thomas 
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John  W.  Pryor 

John:  Evangelist  of  the  Covenant  People 

Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity 
1992,  244  pp.,  $19. 99 


This  monograph  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
Australian  College  of  Theology,  is  in  reality  two  books  in  one.  The 
first  half  is  devoted  to  a  reading  of  the  entire  gospel  with  primary  at- 
tention given  to  John's  narrative  art  and  special  themes  deemed  by 
Pryor  to  be  of  central  concern  to  John:  Christology  and  covenant 
community. 

Given  the  diversity  of  scholarly  approaches  to  the  Johannine 
literature  currently  being  employed,  it  is  helpful  that  at  the  outset, 
Pryor  makes  clear  his  own  assumptions  in  approaching  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  While  acknowledging  that  "the  gospel  traditions  as  developed 
by  John  do  reflect  something  of  the  life  of  the  Johannine  communi- 
ty, "  Pryor  has  "little  sympathy"  with  many  of  the  current  attempts 
"to  read  from  the  evidence'  of  the  gospel  a  history  of  the  communi- 
ty "  (p.  2).  With  regard  to  issues  of  authorship,  Pryor  believes  that  (1) 
the  role  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  (an  eyewitness  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus) 
is  central,  (2)  the  BD's  reflection  upon  the  Jesus  tradition  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (3)  one  of  the  BD's  faithful  students  may 
have  served  as  a  secretary  in  the  writing  of  the  gospel  while  the  BD 
was  still  alive  and  (4)  after  the  death  of  the  BD  this  pupil  added  chapter 
2 1  and  references  to  the  BD  (a  title  the  BD  would  never  have  given 
himself). 

Throughout  his  narrative  overview,  Pryor's  knowledge  of  the  Johan- 
nine literature  (and  the  relevant  secondary  literature)  is  evident.  Clearly, 
this  scholar  is  very  much  at  home  in  John  and  has  paid  careful  atten- 
tion to  its  major  emphases,  as  well  as  its  intricate  detail.  Such  erudi- 
tion results  in  innumerable  observations  which  strike  the  reader  as  be- 
ing exactly  what  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  intended.  It  also  leads 
Pryor  to  come  to  conclusions  that  sometimes  are  minority  positions 
among  Johannine  scholars.  Yet,  even  here  one  is  often  struck  by  the 
logic  and  soundness  of  his  thought. 

The  overarching  theme(s)  of  Pryor's  reading  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  that  for  John,  Jesus  is  the  fulfilment  of  Jewish  hopes,  supercedes 
Jewish  forms  and  institutions,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  the  true  Israel. 
For  its  part,  Judaism  willfully  rejects  Jesus,  forfeiting  its  covenantal 
claims.  The  true  covenant  people  are  those  Jews  and  Gentiles  who 
believe  in  and  are  gathered  around  Jesus.  Often  such  conclusions  tend 
to  rise  rather  naturally  from  reading  the  text,  but  on  occasion  one  gets 
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the  impression  that  Pryor  either  has  forced  evidence,  which  may  be  open 
to  more  than  one  interpretation,  into  a  mold  that  supports  his  primary 
thesis  or  at  least  has  been  too  quick  to  find  such  evidence.  Only  one  brief 
example  may  here  be  offered.  In  his  comments  on  John  1:16-18  (p.  9), 
Pryor  contrasts  the  law  given  through  Moses  with  grace  and  truth  which 
came  through  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  Pryor,  Israel  received  the  Law 
through  the  mediation  of  Moses.  It  was  not  the  fullness  of  God's  revela- 
tion but  simply  the  Law.  To  insure  that  the  subordinate  nature  of  the 
Law  is  not  missed,  Pryor  states  that  the  Law  was  given  after  the  golden 
calf  apostasy  (a  qualification  which  John  does  not  feel  compelled  to 
make). 

While  such  an  interpretation  is  possible,  it  ignores  several  hints  in  the 
text  that  the  gifts  through  Moses  and  Jesus  are  to  be  viewed  in  a  com- 
plementary, if  somewhat  progressive,  fashion.  After  all,  nothing  in  the 
prologue  to  this  point  has  suggested  a  negative  meaning  for  the  Law. 
There  is  not  even  a  conjunciton  of  contrast  between  Moses  and  Jesus 
in  V.  17,  certainly  not  aWa,  which  one  might  expect  if  contrast  is  in- 
tended, but  not  even  xal  or  be.  These  facts  at  least  suggest  that  the 
mention  of  the  gifts  through  Moses  and  Jesus  in  v.  17  is  offered  as 
clarification  of  the  statement  in  v.  16,  that  out  of  the  Logos'  fullness 
"we  have  all  received,  (xat  x^pii'  d.vTL  xo-Pctos)  even  one  grace  after 
another."  On  this  interpretaion,  the  gifts  described  in  v.  17  are  likely 
to  be  seen  as  examples  of  that  described  in  v.  16. 

Following  the  running  narrative  are  four  excursuses  on  the  structure 
of  John's  Gospel,  John  and  the  Synoptic  Accounts,  the  Farewell  Discourses 
and  Critical  Concerns,  and  John  and  the  Trial  of  Jesus. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  systematic  presen- 
tation of  the  major  Johannine  themes  of  Christology  and  the  covenant 
community.  Here  topics  such  as  Jesus  and  Old  Testament  Motifs,  Messiah, 
Son  of  Man,  Lord  in  John's  Gospel,  and  the  Covenant  People  are  discuss- 
ed. In  a  very  helpful  epilogue  entitled  "An  Anit-Semitic  Gospel"  Pryor 
rounds  out  this  monograph  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
theological  message  of  the  Book,  that  Judaism  has  forfeited  its  place  in 
redemptive  history,  and  the  way  in  which  the  language  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  has  been  used  by  later  readers  in  an  anti-Semitic  fashion. 

Pryor  has  written  a  very  fine  book  that  is  a  delight  to  read.  Despite 
the  criticism  offered  above,  this  work  is  to  be  highly  recommended  to 
all  students  of  Johannine  literature  for  its  fresh  approach  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  helpful  reflection  it  should  generate.  The  readers  of  ATJ 
will  find  much  of  value  here. 

John  Christopher  Thomas 

Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament 

Church  of  God  School  of  Theology 
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Philip  R.  Davies  and  Richard  T.  White,  edd. 

A  Tribute  to  Geza  Vermes:  Essays  on  Jewish  and  Christian 

Literature  and  History 

JSOT  Supplement  100 

Sheffield:  JSOT 

1990,  406  pp.,  $75.00 


Geza  Vermes  is  the  Hungarian-born  Professor  of  Jewish  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  is  probably  best  known  for  his  writings 
on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  along  with  his  oft-translated/e5M5  the  Jew  and 
his  editorial  and  writing  involvement  in  the  revised  edition  of  The 
History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Age  of  Jesus  Christ  (1 75  BC-AD  135). 

This  honorary  volume  contains  offerings  by  five  scholars  associated 
with  American  institutions,  two  German,  one  Israeli,  and  thirteen 
British.  The  contributions  fall  into  four  sections,  each  reflecting  some 
of  the  varied  interests  of  the  honored  scholar.  The  sole  contribution 
under  the  heading  "Semitica"  is  from  E.  Ullendorff  on  Heile  Selassie 
as  the  self-styled  "Lion  of  Judah."  The  longer  "Dead  Sea  Scrolls"  sec- 
tion discusses  aspects  of  Hebrew  grammar  (the  adverbs  m  'd  and  sham), 
oral  Jewish  law  (especially  focusing  on  CD  and  IQS),  the  title  "The 
Teacher  of  Righteousness"  (not  viewed  as  a  messianic  title  by  its  users 
at  Qumran),  and  the  puzzling  "house  of  Peleg"  (followers  of  Onias 
who  settled  in  Leontopolis  in  Egypt). 

The  book's  longest  section  concerns  matters  targumic  and  rabbinic, 
including  rabbinic  midrash  and  hermeneutics  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
world,  a  comparison  of  a  pair  of  midrashic  studies  of  the  Akkedah  (the 
binding  of  Isaac  from  Gen.  22),  and  the  view  of  Scripture  evidence 
in  the  rabbinic  writings  (high  as  regards  the  physical  text  itself,  but 
more  fluid  or  subjective  as  regards  individual  interpretation). 

Under  "Judaism  and  Christianity  in  History"  there  are  studies  of  the 
use  of  kosher  olive  oil,  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism  in  the  first  Christian  century,  the  Hasmoneans'  use  of 
Hellenism,  and  the  policies  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  Judaea  as  it  im- 
pinged on  the  revolt  of  Bar  Kokhba.  Finally,  in  the  section  probably 
most  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  that  on  New  Testament, 
are  studies  of  the  Semitic  background  of  "hypocrisy"  as  used  in  the 
Gospels,  studies  on  two  aspects  of  the  Pater  Noster  (or  the  Lord's 
prayer),  the  Testaments  of  the  XH  Patriarchs  and  its  relationship  to 
2  Peter,  and  Jesus's  trials  in  the  Gospels  as  reflective  of  Jewish  and 
Roman  legal  practice. 

The  breadth  of  scholarship  shown  in  this  volume  is  impressive,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  its  dedicated  is  held  is  evidenced  by  the  caliber 
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of  those  who  contributed  representing  both  Christians  and  Jews,  both 
of  whose  traditions  have  benefited  from  the  scholarship  and  pubUca- 
tions  of  Professor  Vermes.  We  join  in  saluting  him  and  his  work. 

David  W.  Baker 


Shemaryahu  Talmon,  ed. 

Jewish  Civilization  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  Period 

Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  Supplement  10 
Sheffield:  JSOT  Press 
1991,  269  pp.,  $50.00 


This  volume  contains  the  papers  presented  at  two  workshops  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Continuing  Workshop  on  Teaching  Jewish 
Civilization  in  Universities  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  with 
Emphasis  on  Comparative  Religion.  The  first,  held  in  1986,  was  on 
Jewish  civilization  during  the  Hellenistic-Roman  period.  The  follow- 
ing summer's  workshop  discussed  the  academic  teaching  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls.  In  all,  there  are  published  here  six  papers  on  the  first  topic 
and  nine  on  the  second. 

A  review  of  this  type  cannot  provide  an  adequate  forum  to  discuss 
each  offering,  so  a  list  of  the  contents  will  need  to  suffice. 


Part  I 

History,  Society,  Literature 

S.  Talmon,  "The  Internal  Diversification  of  Judaism  in  the  Early  Second 
Temple  Period" 

U.  Rappaport,  "The  Material  Culture  of  the  Jews  in  the  Hellenistic- 
Roman  Period" 

T.  A.  Idinopulos,  "Religious  and  National  Factors  in  Israel's  War  with 
Rome" 

G.  J.  Blidstein,  "The  Import  of  Early  Rabbinic  Writings  for  an 
Understanding  of  Judaism  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  Period  " 

D.  Dimant,  "Literary  Typologies  and  Biblical  Interpretation  in  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  Period  " 
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M.  Gilbert,  "The  Book  of  Ben  Sira:  Implications  for  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Traditions" 


Part  II 

Qumran  Between  Judaism  and  Christianity 

J.  Strugneil,  "The  Qumran  Scrolls:  A  Report  on  Work  in  Progress" 
E.  Tov,  "Hebrew  Biblical  Manuscripts  from  thejudaean  Desert:  Their 

Contribution  to  Textual  Criticism" 
L.  H.  Schiffman,  "Qumran  and  Rabbinic  Halakhah" 
J.  M.  Baumgarten,  "Recent  Qumran  Discoveries  and  Halakhah  in  the 

Hellenistic-Roman  Period" 
J.  Milgrom,  "Deviations  from  Scripture  in  the  Purity  Laws  of  the 

Temple  Scroll" 
J.  H.  Charlesworth,  "Qumran  in  Relation  to  the  Apocrypha,  Rabbinic 

Judaism,  and  Nascent  Christianity" 
G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  "The  Qumran  Fragments  of  I  Enoch  and  Other 

Apocryphal  Works" 
H.  Stegemann,  "The  'Teacher  of  Righteousness'  and  Jesus :  Two  Types 

of  Religious  Leadership  in  Judaism  at  the  Turn  of  the  Era" 
S.  Talmon,  "Between  the  Bible  and  the  Mishnah:  Qumran  from  Within" 

There  follow  indexes  of  references  and  authors. 

The  articles  by  Tov  and  Talmon  appeared  elsewhere,  but  the  re- 
mainder appear  here  for  the  first  time.  The  caliber  of  the  contributors, 
who  are  leading  scholars  from  Israel,  the  US  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  material  covered,  make  this  volume  one 
of  interest  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  both  New  and  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  Judaism,  early  Christianity  and  history. 

As  is  expected  from  this  publisher,  probably  the  largest  academic 
publisher  in  biblical  studies  today,  the  editing  and  production  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  a  pity  that  one  of  the  early  goals  of  JSOT,  to  produce  quality 
material  inexpensively  is  not  always  brought  to  fruition.  While  the 
volume  will  not  be  a  best  seller  due  to  its  subject  matter,  a  cost  of  almost 
twenty  cents  a  page  will  restrict  it  to  libraries  of  institutions  and 
specialists,  which  is  unfortunate,  since  it  would  be  of  interest  to  a  wider 
audience. 

David  W.  Baker 
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Richard  Fenn 

The  Death  of  Herod:  An  Essay  in  the  Sociology  of  Religion 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press 
1992,  200  pp,  $44.95  (cloth),  $15. 95  (paper) 

The  increasing  wilHngness  of  New  Testament  scholars  to  make  use 
of  sociological  insights  has  been  gratifying  to  Richard  Fenn,  who  is 
Maxwell  M.  Upson,  Professor  of  Chrisitanity  and  Society  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  but  he  remains  concerned  that  some  scholars 
have  imported  these  insights  rather  hastily  and  naively  and  have  not 
demonstrated  very  much  sophistication  with  respect  to  theoretical  and 
methodological  issues  in  the  sociology  of  religion.  Fenn  is  worried  that 
theological  understanding  will  be  trivialized  unless  theologians  plumb 
the  social  world  with  the  same  intensity  that  they  bring  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Death  of  Herod:  An  Essay  in  the  Sociology  of  Religion,  then, 
is  his  sociological  primer  for  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  social  world  with  thich  Fenn  is  con- 
cerned in  this  book  is  the  problem  of  "societal  reproduction,"  that 
is,  the  manner  in  which  societies  reproduce  themselves  and  the  pro- 
blems societies  face  in  accomplishing  this  difficult  yet  inevitable  task. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  Fenn  focuses  upon  the  death  of  King  Herod  in 
Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  common  era.  Fenn's  central  contention 
is  that  the  murderous  struggle  for  succession  to  Herod  essentially 
prevented  Israel  from  reproducing  itself  and  this  quickly  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  society.  The  rise  of  "the  Jesus  movement,"  Fenn 
contends  furthermore,  must  be  understood  in  this  context. 

Fenn's  theoretical  argument  centers  on  the  importance  of  language 
in  societal  reproduction,  and  specifically  on  the  importance  of  telling 
the  truth.  In  periods  of  transition  -  as,  for  example,  at  the  death  of 
a  king  -  a  great  deal  of  faith  must  be  extended  to  those  in  positions 
of  authority.  If  these  persons  cannot  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth,  social 
order  is  jeopardized.  Religion  usually  functions  to  guarantee  the 
truthfulness  of  speech  and  to  connect  words  with  deeds  in  various 
ways;  but  occasionally  -  as  was  apparently  the  case  in  early  first-century 
Palestine  -  even  religious  and  ritual  safeguards  fail  to  preserve  the 
credibility  of  those  in  authority.  Disaster  was  thus  inevitable. 

Fenn  is  also  concerned  to  raise  the  methodological  issues  in  trying 
to  assess  the  truthfulness  of  a  social  order  after  the  fact,  and  he  discusses 
what  he  calls  the  "prophetic"  (neo-Weberian)  and  "priestly"  (neo- 
Durkheimian)  approaches  to  this  problem.  He  contends  that  both  ap- 
proaches could  benefit  from  the  insights  of  social  anthropology  and 
psychoanalysis. 

Fenn's  description  of  the  disintegration  of  early  first-century  Palesti- 
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nian  society  is  plausible  with  interesting  -  though  hardly  earth- 
shattering  -  implications  for  our  understanding  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  His 
basic  theoretical  point,  furthermore  -  that  truthfulness  is  important  to 
continuing  social  order  -  is  obviously  an  important  one,  and  not 
without  implications  for  our  own  situation.  Yet  this  reviewer  felt  that 
degree  of  abstraction  Fenn  employed  to  make  this  simple  point  was 
largely  unnecessary  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  completely  emptied 
it  of  moral  force.  Truthful  speech,  it  seems,  can  be  undermined  in  many 
ways  and  not  simply  by  falsehood.  Indeed,  the  truthfulness  of  speech 
can  be  undermined  by  what  Fenn  himself  has  called  elsewhere 
"seminar  talk,"  that  is,  by  speech  in  which  there  is  so  much  distance 
between  the  speaker  and  what  is  spoken  that  it  ceases  to  be  -  to  use 
Fenn's  term  -  "eventful."  Unfortunately,  the  sociology  of  religion  has 
had  a  tendency  to  be  somewhat  uneventful  in  recent  decades,  and  The 
Death  of  Herod  is  not  likely  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Craig  M.  Gay 
Regent  College 
Vancouver,  BC 
Canada 


Daniel  L.  Migliore 

Faith  Seeking  Understanding:  An  Introduction  to  Christian 

Theology 

Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans 

1991,  xiv  +  312  pp.,  $29.95/$18.95  (ppr) 


Daniel  Migliore  states  that  his  purpose  in  writing  Faith  Seeking 
Understanding  "is  to  offer  an  introduction  to  Christian  theology  that 
is  both  critically  respectful  of  the  classical  theological  tradition  and 
critically  open  to  the  new  voices  and  emphases  of  recent  theology" 
(x).  Migliore  has  accomplished  this  task  in  a  fashion  that  is  more  than 
adequate. 

Migliore's  Reformed  tradition  as  well  as  the  influence  of  liberation 
theologies  can  readily  be  seen  in  his  work.  One  should  not  suppose, 
however,  that  this  is  all  one  will  find  in  Faith  Seeking  Understanding. 
Migliore  engages  theologians  from  a  wide  variety  of  traditions,  both 
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Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  contemporary  and  traditional.  Migliore 
also  scrutinizes  his  own  Reformed  tradition  at  key  points,  as  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  election  (74-79). 

Migliore's  orthodoxy  and  his  openness  to  contemporary  theological 
movements  (primarily  theologies  of  liberation)  make  for  an  engaging 
presentation.  For  example,  in  Migliore's  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  he  rightly  states  that  "when  attention  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  declines,  distortions  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  God 
appear"  (64).  When  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  declines,  "the  church 
is  in  danger  of  losing  its  identity"  (66).  In  his  "restatement"  of  the 
doctrine  (66)  Migliore,  undoubtedly  open  to  feminist  concerns,  speaks 
of  the  trinitarian  nature  of  God  as  intrinsically  social.  "The  Trinity  is 
essentially  a  koinonia  of  persons  in  love"  (68).  This  life  of  God  is  self- 
giving.  God  extends  this  life  to  his  creation  wanting  to  draw  us  into 
and  share  this  life  with  us.  This  understanding  of  God  is  the  founda- 
tion for  Migliore's  understanding  of  the  church. 

Faith  Seeking  Understanding  is  a  solid  introduction  to  Christian 
theology.  The  text  is  well-organized,  concise  and  clear.  Its  size  is  a 
significant  plus  for  the  classroom,  especially  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
good,  but  "too-big-to-use"  multi-volume  works. 

Matthew  H.  Bevere 


Millard  J.  Erickson 

The  Word  Became  Flesh 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1991 
627  pp. 


This  book  is  a  chunk  of  material  on  contemporary  christology. 
Erickson  has  written  it  because  the  person  of  Christ  has  "always  been 
at  the  very  center  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  is  especially  problematic 
in  our  time  because  of  several  developments  in  the  intellectual  world" 
(p.  7). 

Erickson  puts  forth  his  christological  convictions  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. "I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unique  incarna- 
tion of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  am  convinced  that  it  must 
be  stated  in  a  contemporary  fashion,  with  full  awareness  of  the  intellec- 
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tual  climate  of  our  time"  (p.  7). 

The  24  chapters  of  this  book  arc  grouped  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  part,  (chs.  1-3)  "The  Formulation  of  Incarnational  Christology,' 
Erickson  commences  with  a  discussion  of  the  source  of  christology 
—  the  Bible.  He  then  proceeds  to  explicate  the  christological  debates 
up  to  an  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Part  1  is  a  good  general 
overview. 

"Problems  of  Incarnational  Christology"  is  the  topic  of  part  2  (chs. 
4-14).  Here  Erickson  engages  several  modern  christological  reformula- 
tions, including  existential  christology,  liberation  christology,  black 
christology,  feminist  christology,  and  mythological  christology.  His 
analysis  is  clear  and  straightforward,  and  he  has  obviously  read  the 
primary  sources.  On  the  whole  his  critique  of  the  different  christologies 
is  fair  as  he  not  only  points  out  the  weaknesses  of  each,  but  the 
strengths  of  each  as  well. 

In  part  3  (chs.  15-24)  Erickson  attempts  his  own  construction  of  a 
contemporary  incarnational  christology.  He  begins  logically  with  the 
question  of  the  reliability  of  the  Bible  as  historical  evidence  for  what 
we  can  know  about  Jesus.  His  answer  (to  be  expected  and  rightly  so) 
is  that  the  Bible  does  give  us  an  accurate  protrayal  of  Jesus.  Erickson 
presents  a  particularly  good  discussion  on  the  supposed  antithesis  be- 
tween theology  and  history  (pp.  386-388).  From  this  Erickson  puts 
forth  an  argument  in  support  of  a  christology  true  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  formulation  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon. 

Erickson's  treatment  is  sound  and  helpful.  I  am  very  impressed  with 
his  command  of  the  incredible  amount  of  material  he  surveys.  There 
are  those  who  won't  agree  with  him,  but  no  one  can  claim  that  he 
has  failed  to  immerse  himself  in  the  literature. 

I  am  one  who  does  agree  with  Erickson's  convictions  concerning 
the  truth  of  classical  christology.  At  a  few  places  I  did  find  myself  un- 
comfortable with  what  I  thought  were  attempts  to  argue  his  case  in 
the  framework  of  modern  philosophical  assumptions.  Erickson  seems 
to  accept  the  objective/subjective  and  the  fact/value  distinctions  so 
critical  in  modern  philosophy  (as  well  as  his  references  to  theism).  In- 
stead of  allowing  such  distinction  to  stand,  one  simply  ought  to  declare 
them  to  be  false  and  then  argue  from  this  perspective.  Erikson  does 
this  when  he  rejects  the  theology /history  distinction  and  his  argument 
is  stronger  because  of  it. 

Similarly,  I  have  the  same  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  attempt  to 
develop  a  metaphysic.  Why  should  one  want  to  do  a  metaphysic?  Most 
metaphysical  studies  are  irrelevant,  and  the  ones  that  have  value  can 
clearly  be  classified  as  something  other  than  metaphysical. 

I  highlight  these  criticisms  in  particular  because  so  much  modern 
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philosophy  is  obtusely  abstract  and  quite  frankly  a  waste  of  time.  In- 
sofar as  Erickson  takes  up  this  agenda,  his  study,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
also  open  to  the  charge  of  irrelevance  (again,  only  insofar  as  he  takes 
up  this  agenda);  and  this  is  unfortunate  because  I  think  Erickson 's  book 
is  so  important  and  so  timely  that  it  needs  to  be  read.  Erickson 
demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  hold  firmly  to  classical 
christological  claims,  and  dialogue  successfully  with  the  modern 
christologies  that  contain  truth  but  also  have  put  the  incarnation  to 
the  mercy  of  the  judgments  of  modern  theologians  who  lack  the  vi- 
sion to  see  that  classical  christology  is  always  contemporary,  and  speaks 
through  the  centuries  to  ancient  and  modern  alike. 

Even  though  the  size  of  the  book  might  scare  some  away.  The  Word 
Became  Flesh  would  make  a  fine  textbook.  The  enrichment  gained  in 
its  reading  will  far  outweigh  its  size. 

Allan  R.  Bevere 


QuentinJ.  Schultze 
Redeeming  Television 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois:  InterVarsity  Press 
1992,  200  pages.  Paper,  $8.99 

Dancing  in  the  Dark 

QuentinJ.  Schultze,  Project  Coordinator 

Roy  M.  Anker,  Project  Editor 

Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company 
1991,  350  pages,  Paper,  $14.95 


I  want  to  begin  this  review  by  saying  that  Quentin  Schultze  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  person  whom  I  have  grown  to  appreciate  as  a  scholar, 
teacher,  and  thinker  over  the  past  decade.  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  invited  Quentin  to  speak  to  my  own  students,  and  have  always 
appreciated  his  insights  and  his  humaneness.  I  also  consider  Quentin 
Schultze  to  be  the  leading  evangelical  authority  on  the  American  mass 
media.  Thus,  I  suppose  I  cannot  claim  to  be  writing  a  completely  ob- 
jective review  of  two  of  Professor  Schultze 's  recent  books.  However, 
let  me  hasten  to  add,  perhaps  to  secure  some  measure  of  credibility 
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as  a  reviewer,  that  I  disagree  with  Quentin  on  a  number  of  issues  regar- 
ding the  mass  media,  their  influences,  and  Christian  responses  to  them. 
I  am  less  sanguine  than  is  Schultze,  less  hopeful  about  the  possibility 
for  Christians  having  any  significant  influence  over  the  course  of  an 
industry  that  has  shown  itself  particularly  intransigent  to  the  efforts 
of  people  of  goodwill  to  change  it. 

I  have  been  asked  to  review  two  books,  one  written  by  Professor 
Schultze,  and  one  of  which  he  directed  the  writing  and  to  which  he 
contributed.  The  first.  Redeeming  Television,  is  a  brief  and  highly 
readable  text  in  which  the  possibilities  for  Christians  to  understand, 
employ,  and,  as  the  title  suggests,  redeem  television  are  set  out. 
Redeeming  Television  shows  Schultze  at  his  best  as  a  scholar  with  a 
popular  voice,  a  writer  whose  academic  credentials  and  theoretical 
understanding  are  sound,  but  who  can  nevertheless  speak  clearly  to 
a  lay  audience.  The  book's  argument  centers  on  what  Schultze  calls 
"the  Cultural  Mandate,  "  an  obligation  of  all  Christian  to  "tend  crea- 
tion and  develop  it  responsibly"  (p.  21).  As  television  is  part  of  that 
creation,  is  "a  gift  from  God  discovered  by  human  beings,"  it  falls 
under  the  Cultural  Mandate.  Thus,  Christian  critics  such  as  Malcolm 
Muggeridge  who  find  television  beyond  redemption  have  reneged  on 
the  Cultural  Mandate.  Schultze,  in  fact,  finds  that  most  critics,  from 
Muggeridge  to  Jerry  Mander  to  Neil  Postman,  have  failed  to  see  the 
potential  for  redemption  in  television  because,  apparently,  of  flawed, 
limited  or  absent  theologies. 

Schultze's  scholarship  is  careful,  fair  to  opponents,  and  balanced, 
and  his  summaries  of  the  positions  of  others  are  excellent.  He  wants 
Christians  to  be  informed  viewers  of  television,  not  narrow,  frightened 
critics  of  it.  Toward  this  goal  separate  chapters  in  Redeeming  Televi- 
sion teach  readers  about  our  national  viewing  habits,  ways  of  develop- 
ing "televisual  literacy,"  and  how  to  move  "beyond  moralism"  in  talk- 
ing back  to  the  television  industry.  Schultze  also  probes  the  forces  that 
move  the  Hollywood  television  machinery  that  creates  and  broadcasts 
the  programs  we  view,  and  a  summary  chapter  develops  several  steps 
all  Christians  can  take  to  become  better,  more  responsible  viewers  of 
television.  Christian  families,  for  instance,  should  discuss  and  develop 
criteria  for  evaluating  the  programs  they  watch,  and  should  learn  to 
distinguish  what  a  program  "portrays"  from  its  underlying  "point  of 
view,"  the  latter  being  the  more  important  critical  consideration. 

I  believe  Redeeming  Television  is  a  valuable  book  for  any  Christian 
or  Christian  family  wishing  to  bring  more  understanding  and  discipline 
to  television  viewing.  Schultze  warns  readers  that  television  has  ef- 
fects on  all  of  its  viewers,  and  that  no  one  really  understands  these 
effects.  He  challenges  us  to  think  about  problems  in  television  con- 
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tent  "beyond  the  big-three  moral  issues  —  sex,  violence,  and  profani- 
ty," for  instance,  the  materialism  informing  much  television  comedy 
and  drama.  I  would  add  a  hearty  "A-men"  to  his  comment  that  "every 
decision  to  watch  the  tube  is  a  decision  not  to  do  something  else, 
whether  spending  time  with  our  loved  ones,  serving  the  church,  en- 
joying nature  or  praying  for  the  needs  of  the  world"  (p.  168). 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  disagree  with  Professor  Schultze  about  the 
possibilities  for  redeeming  television.  Though  my  own  expertise  in 
communication  does  not  include  the  mass  media,  as  a  Christian  stu- 
dent of  communication  and  culture  I  have  to  arrive  at  less  hopeful  con- 
clusions than  does  my  friend.  Though  Quentin  is  quite  aware  of  the 
problems,  even  dangers,  associated  with  television,  he  finds  my  own 
rejection  of  the  medium  unacceptable.  But  then,  my  analysis  of  the 
medium  departs  from  his  as  well.  For  example,  Schultze  writes  on  page 
78  of  Redeeming  Television  that  "Christians  must  do  their  part  to  shift 
television  from  a  predominantly  private,  individual  activity  to  a  public 
and  communal  one.  The  tube  cannot  possible  be  redeemed  as  long  as 
it  is  reduced  to  an  essentially  private  and  personal  phenomenon." 
Nevertheless,  Schultze  argues  in  the  same  chapter  that  the  television 
industry  has  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  television  viewing  private. 
Thus,  Christians  trying  to  redeem  television  are  pitted  quixotically 
against  a  powerful  industry  that  takes  little  heed  of  its  critics.  Televi- 
sion as  currently  constituted  in  America  is  largely  a  tool  for  generating 
enormous  profits  through  advertising  revenues  for  the  few  who  con- 
trol the  medium  at  a  national  level.  Moreover,  these  profits  are  pur- 
sued by  offering  viewers  a  largely  valueless  product  —  programming 
—  with  no  regard  for  the  public  weal  on  the  part  of  television  ex- 
ecutives and  "artists."  Industry-regulated  television  in  a  free-market 
economy  has  proved  itself  a  catalyst  of  moral  and  social  decline,  and 
the  individuals  who  control  it  have  consistently  adopted  an  attitude 
of  cynical  aloofness  toward  those  "narrow  minded  bigots"  who  would 
demand  of  them  some  consideration  of  the  responsibility  of  artists  and 
entertainers  to  operate  as  accountable  citizens  of  a  free  state.  As 
Schutlze  admits,  Hollywood  attracts  shallow,  ambitious  and  self- 
absorbed  people  who  cannot  identify  with  or  care  about  the  lives  of 
"ordinary"  people. 

All  of  this  would  be  irrelevant  to  my  review  except  that  I  think  Quen- 
tin Schultze  pay  too  little  heed  in  Redeeming  Television  to  the  market- 
forces  and  base  human  motives  that  have  made  American  television 
what  it  is.  My  own  view  is  that  the  medium  cannot  be  redeemed,  that 
it  deserves  unreserved  condemnation,  and  that  Christians  should  stop 
watching  it.  Nevertheless,  Redeeming  Television  is  a  sound  and 
balanced  Christian  response  to  television,  Quentin  and  I  remain  friends, 
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and  the  dialogue  continues. 

The  second  book,  Dancing  in  the  Dark  is  a  collaborative  effort  by 
Schultze,  Roy  Ander,  James  Bratt,  William  Romanowski,  John  Worst 
and  Lambert  Zuidervaart  to  account  for  and  provide  a  Christian 
response  to  that  most  remarkable,  complex,  and  baffling  of  late- 
twentieth  century  artifacts  —  the  media-manufactured  youth  culture 
of  rock  music,  rock  videos,  and  teen  movies.  The  six  authors  worked 
toegther  during  1989-90  on  this  massive  project  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Calvin  Center  for  Christian  Studies  at  Calvin  College  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  I  have  found  Dancing  in  the  Dark  a  tremendous 
resource  for  Christians  seeking  to  understand  American  culture,  par- 
ticularly that  part  marketed  to  the  ten-  to  eighteen-year-old  set.  The 
research  efforts  of  the  authors  are  impressive,  their  insights  important, 
and  their  writing  clear.  The  book  is  large,  but  not  unmanageable,  and 
its  argument  is  well  illustrated  and  substantiated. 

Dancing  in  the  Dark's  ten  chapters  range  over  topics  from  the  rise 
and  success  of  Music  Television  (MTV),  to  the  peculiar  appeal  of  the 
peculiar  movies  marketed  to  teenagers,  to  the  phenomenal  allure  and 
influence  of  rock  music.  The  authors  portray  a  generation  of  children 
abandoned  by  the  traditional  sources  of  security,  self-definition,  and 
moral  training  —  family,  church,  educators.  Entrepreneurs  tuned-in 
to  the  angst  of  America's  youth  provide  sources  of  identification  and 
intimacy  through  a  massive  industry  generating  "youth  products  "  such 
as  music  and  movies.  Rock  stars  become  surrogate  parents,  teachers, 
and  spiritual  guides  by  portraying  themselves  as  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  young  people.  Music  and  movies  provide  misguided  moral 
training  through  lyric  and  depiction.  Though  no  real  concern  for  youth 
exists  in  this  largely  parasitic  industry  (We  don't  appeal  to  fourteen- 
year-olds,"  says  one  MTV  exec,  "we  own  them")  the  illusion  of  car- 
ing is  sufficient  to  fuel  unbelievable  sales  of  recordings,  clothing,  and 
other  paraphernalia. 

Dancing  in  the  Dark  is  not  wholly  condemning  of  youth-culture, 
however,  and  the  hope  for  the  redemption  of  teen  movies  and  rock 
music  is  reminiscent  of  the  theme  of  Redeeming  Television.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  book  is  the  careful  chronicling  of 
the  history  of  youth  culture,  a  history  that  helps  one  understand  the 
world  of  American  youth  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  Danc- 
ing in  the  Dark  is  an  important  and  sometimes  disturbing  book,  one 
from  which  I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and  one  which  I  regularly 
recommend  to  my  students.  Any  Christian  concerned  with  the  mis- 
direction of  America's  young  people  should  read  it. 

In  Redeeming  Television  and  Dancing  in  the  Dark,  Quentin  Schultze 
and  colleagues  challenge  American  Christians  to  think  critically  about 
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the  culture  in  which  they  live,  and  to  be  more  responsible  and  account- 
able in  our  daily  interactions  with  that  culture.  These  books  left  me 
asking  myself  troubling  questions:  Why  are  we  as  Christians  typically 
such  lousy  critics  of  culture?  Why  don't  we  do  the  things  Schultze  and 
his  colleagues  recommend?  Why  do  the  viewing  and  listening  habits 
of  Christians  differ  little  from  those  of  their  non-Christian  neighbors? 
Why  have  American  evangelicals  produced  such  artless  programs  of 
their  own,  often  weakly  mimicking  secular  models?  American  Chris- 
tians understand  the  mass  media  very  poorly,  and  often  have  no  signifi- 
cant, spiritually-informed  response  to  them.  Faced  with  a  serious  moral 
and  intellectual  challenge,  we  have  capitulated  on  a  massive  scale. 
Quentin  Schultze  calls  Christians  beyond  ignorant,  lazy  complacency 
about,  or  simple-minded  moralizing  responses  to,  American  mass 
culture.  I  hope  may  readers  will  hear  and  respond  to  that  call. 

James  A.  Herrick 
Department  of  Communication 
Hope  College 
Holland,  Michigan 


Alan  P.  F.  Sell 

Aspects  of  Christian  Integrity 

Louisville:  Westminster /John  Knox  Press 
1990,  160  pages 

This  book  originated  as  a  series  of  public  lectures  to  general  audiences 
in  connection  .with  the  author's  responsibilities  as  holder  of  the  Chair 
of  Christian  Thought  in  the  University  of  Calgary.  In  the  book.  Sell 
uses  the  theme  of  integrity  as  honesty  and  wholeness  to  tie  together 
several  areas  of  Christian  thought  and  practice. 

The  first  lecture  concerns  the  integrity  of  Christian  thought  in  the 
context  of  a  contemporary  secular  university.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  lectures  and  serves  as  a  forthright  introduction  to  the 
full  range  of  Christian  theology  and  a  statement  of  its  place  in  a  secular 
context. 

In  the  second  lecture,  Sell  illustrates  the  importance  of  doctrinal  in- 
tegrity by  showing  the  interdependence  of  Christology  and  soteriology 
in   the   historical   controversies   surrounding   F.    D.    Maurice,    the 
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Mercersburg  theology,  and  The  Myth  of  God  Incarnate.  Sell's  exposition 
of  these  historical  incidents  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  but  I  wished  for 
more  attention  to  constructive  theology. 

In  his  third  lecture,  on  ethical  integrity.  Sell  argues  both  that  "ethics 
is  an  autonomous  field"  and,  in  the  same  sentence,  that  "Christians  can 
and  should  view  moral  matters  in  the  light  of  their  Christian  view  of  the 
world."  (60)  Sell  goes  on  to  assert  the  integrity  of  Christian  theological 
and  ethical  reflection  and  practice  by  drawing  on  the  concept  of  God's 
agape  and  applying  it  to  the  practice  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Com- 
ing from  within  the  reformed  church.  Sell's  critique  of  apartheid  is  very 
important.  However,  I  found  this  chapter  one  of  the  least  successful. 
Given  Sell's  theme,  I  was  particularly  disappointed  that  he  did  not  in- 
teract with  the  developments  in  theological  ethics  in  North  America  in 
the  work  of  Gustafson,  Hauerwas,  Mouw,  and  others. 

In  his  lecture  on  ecclesiastical  integrity,  Sell  traces  out  a  tension  bet- 
ween integrity  as  wholeness  and  integrity  as  honesty:  the  church  con- 
fesses faith  in  the  gospel,  yet  never  does  so  with  complete  faithfulness; 
the  church  confesses  a  unity  given  by  God,  yet  is  clearly  divided.  Sell's 
treatment  of  these  issues  displays  the  breadth  and  wisdom  of  his  ex- 
perience. His  answer  to  these  tensions  —  that  we  are  forgiven  sinners 
— faithfully  proclaims  the  gospel  of  God's  grace  even  as  it  undercuts  our 
desire  for  some  kind  of  human  resolution  of  the  tensions. 

Sell's  fifth  lecture,  on  the  integrity  of  Christian  mission,  offers  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  problems  facing  the 
church  through  confrontation  with  other  religions  and  uncertainty  about 
its  own  message.  In  a  brief  space.  Sell  addresses  these  and  other  issues 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  doctrine  and  brings  considerable  clarity. 

In  his  final  lecture.  Sell  uses  the  theme  of  pastoral  integrity  to  discuss 
the  church's  integrity  in  fellowship,  discipline,  and  worship  and  the  need 
for  whole  ministers  performing  a  whole  ministry.  Here  again  the  theme 
of  integrity  allows  Sell  to  treat  many  issues  with  wisdom,  sensitivity  and 
clarity. 

As  I  have  aleady  noted,  this  book  is  rich  in  wisdom  and  insight.  The 
brevity  and  introductory  nature  of  the  lectures  do  not  allow  for  depth 
in  Sell's  discussion,  but  at  the  same  time  this  is  something  of  a  strength 
since  it  makes  the  lectures  very  accessible.  Sell  draws  deeply  from  the 
Reformed  tradition  and  shows  its  continuing  vitality  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary concerns,  making  particularly  good  use  of  the  work  of  P.  T. 
Forsyth.  No  other  contemporary  work  covers  such  a  wide  range  of  issues 
with  such  clarity,  theological  insight,  and  —  integrity. 

Jonathan  R.  Wilson 
Westmont  College 
Santa  Barbara,  CA 
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Roger  G.  Betsworth 

Social  Ethics:  An  Examination  of  American  Moral  Traditions 

Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press 
1990,  200  pp.,  $14.99 


One  motivation  for  Betsworth's  book  is  his  own  experience  as  a 
pastor  in  Southern  California  during  the  sixties.  He  does  not  say  this 
explicitly,  but  he  opens  the  introduction  by  relating  his  experience  and 
the  experience  of  his  congregations  during  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  Vietnam  war.  So  I  do  not  feel  it  is  unfair  to  state  that  his  pastoral 
experience  is  a  motivating  factor  in  this  study.  Indeed,  I  hope  that  it 
is.  The  primary  motivation  for  any  theological  inquiry  ought  to  be  the 
church. 

The  book  is  grounded  on  the  correct  notion  that  in  social  ethics  there 
is  a  question  prior  to:  "What  should  we  do?"  That  question  is:  "Who 
should  we  be?  He  writes  of  himself  and  his  former  congregation, 
"Somehow  we  had  sensed  the  influence  of  community  on  persons, 
and  we  were  in  quest  of  a  more  faithful  community  for  the  building 
of  character"  (14).  The  best  tool  to  use  in  the  midst  of  this  quest,  ac- 
cording to  Betsworth,  is  the  cultural  narrative. 

"Cultural  narratives  differ  from  ordinary  stories  told  in  a  culture. 
In  order  to  be  told,  a  story  must  be  set  within  a  world.  The  cultural 
narrative  establishes  the  world  in  which  an  ordinary  story  makes  sense. 
It  informs  people's  sense  of  the  story  in  which  they  set  the  story  of 
their  own  lives.  The  history,  scriptures,  and  literary  narratives  of  a 
culture,  the  stories  told  of  and  in  family  and  clan,  and  the  stories  of 
popular  culture  all  articulate  and  clarify  the  world  of  the  cultural  nar- 
rative in  which  they  are  set.  Thus  a  cultural  narrative  is  not  directly 
told.  Indeed,  the  culture  itself  seems  to  be  telling  the  cultural  nar- 
ratives" (15).  A  cultural  narrative  is  one  of  the  culture's  rudimentary 
stories.  Every  society  or  community  has  more  than  one  cultural  nar- 
rative and  they  are  rarely  in  full  agreement  with  one  another. 

Betsworth  argues  that  four  cultural  narratives  have  shaped  the  story 
of  America:  "the  biblical  story  of  covenant,  the  Enlightenment  story 
of  progress,  the  story  of  well-being,  and  the  story  of  America's  mis- 
sion in  the  world"  (16).  While  most  Americans  have  been  shaped  by 
these  four  narratives,  and  the  nation  and  the  world  are  seen  with 
refracted  vision  through  the  lenses  of  these  narratives,  there  are  others 
in  America,  who  live  outside  the  dominant  groups  of  America  and 
therefore  see  these  narratives  "to  be  transparently  deceptive"  (20) 
because  the  powerful  appropriate  them  in  oppressive  ways.  Cultural 
narratives,  therefore,  can  be  "cover  stories"  that  hide  the  "real  story" 
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of  self-deception,  because  "they  often  reflect  a  more  favorable  view 
of  ourselves  than  the  experience  itself  might  suggest,"  and  .  .  .  "they 
enable  us  to  avoid  unpalatable  truths  about  ourselves  and  our  actions" 
(21,  22).  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  to  examine,  once  again,  these  four 
dominant  cultural  narratives  of  American  self- vision,  because  they  claim 
to  understand  the  truth  of  the  human  situation,  and  they  have  shaped 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  chapter  two  (25-52)  Betsworth  discusses  the  first  American 
cultural  narrative:  the  biblical  story  of  the  covenant  in  light  of  the 
Puritan  perspective.  He  surveys  the  Deuteronomic  vision  of  the  cove- 
nant in  the  Old  Testament  (25-27),  the  covenant  promise  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  (38-47),  and  the  Pauline  language  of  the  cross  (47-48).  The 
Puritans  appropriated  the  notion  of  covenant  and  used  it  as  "an  inter- 
pretive framework  for  their  actions  and  their  sufferings"  (52).  In  their 
successful  crossing  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  in  their  safe  arrival  to 
the  New  World,  God  had  offered  the  covenant  anew  to  them.  "New 
England  was  to  be  a  new  Israel  —  a  covenanted  community"  (26).  This 
narrative  has  dominated  the  American  vision  for  two  centuries  (28). 
It  is  also  a  cover  story  as  "the  characters  persistently  avoid  accoun- 
ting for  actions  that  do  not  conform  to  the  covenant"  (50).  It  is  also 
a  cover  story  (in  my  own  opinion)  because  there  is  simply  no  biblical 
evidence  to  suggest  that  America  has  a  unique  place  in  God's  covenant. 

The  Enlightenment  story  of  progress  is  analyzed  in  chapter  three 
(53-80).  It  is  a  cultural  narative  that  slowly  acquires  power  in  America. 
Betsworth  discusses  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  their 
belief  that  the  first  task  of  the  churches  in  America  was  "to  produce 
a  common  morality  based  on  reason"  (54).  In  other  words  Franklin 
and  Jefferson  affirmed  the  possibility  of  a  public  religion.  Betsworth 
fills  considerable  space  deliberating  over  Franklin  and  his  concept  of 
the  self-made  man  (59-68).  He  argues  that  the  Puritans  and  Franklin 
differed  in  their  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  human  action.  The 
Puritans  believed  that  "one's  actions  are  useful  to  God  and  neighbor 
within  the  context  of  the  covenant.  For  Franklin,  one's  actions  are 
useful  in  enabling  one  to  rise  from  poverty  to  affluence  in  a  world  that 
encourages  progress"  (66).  Franklin's  language  is  no  longer  the 
language  of  the  biblical  story;  it  is  the  language  of  the  Enlightenment 
(65).  Betsworth  builds  his  argument  with  a  discussion  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  "Gospel  of  Wealth,"  (68-70)  and  Social  Darwinism 
(70-72).  What  makes  the  Enlightenment  story  of  progress  a  cover  story 
is  that  "it  overlooks  the  reality  of  the  limits  of  the  world  of  the  vast 
majority  of  persons"  (78),  and  it  provides  no  way  to  fight  against  self- 
deception  (79).  Yet  even  today  the  story  of  success  serves  as  an  im- 
portant cultural  narative  in  the  American  vision,  certainly  for  many 
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persons  in  the  "rising  middle  class"  (80). 

Chapter  four  (81-106)  "The  Story  of  Well-Being"  is  a  narrative  in 
which  "people  seek  to  be  faithful  to  the  true  inner  self,  and  success 
is  imagined  in  terms  of  developing  a  sense  of  well-being"  (81).  Such 
a  story  developed  gradually  and  highlights  a  shift  from  the  face-to-face 
community  to  a  new  world  of  anonymity  (81).  Betsworth  clarifies  the 
difference  between  the  story  of  well-being  and  the  biblical  story  in  his 
assertion,  "A  person  might  choose  to  aid  a  neighbor  who  had  been 
beaten  and  robbed  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  but  the  choice 
would  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  faithfulness  to  the  covenant  but 
on  whether  one  might  feel  better  about  oneself  (83).  Betsworth's  argu- 
ment takes  us  on  a  trip  through  the  use  of  psychotherapy  (84-89),  mass- 
marketing  (89-91),  mass  entertainment  (91-92),  and  therapeutic  religion 
(92-98).  In  this  last  section  he  discusses  the  therapeutic  theology  of 
Bruce  Barton,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Norman  Vincent  Peak,  and 
Robert  Schuller.  Betsworth  ends  the  chapter  with  an  insightful  discus- 
sion on  the  fundamental  change  which  the  story  of  well-being  had  on 
the  conception  of  personal  relationships  (98-100).  His  concluding  claim 
in  the  chapter  is  that  the  story  of  well-being  "is  now  the  dominant 
cultural  ethic"  (105).  It's  hard  to  disagree  with  this  considering  the 
growing  number  of  psychologists,  the  growing  number  of  people 
undergoing  therapy,  and  the  growing  number  of  books  available, 
deceptively  labeled  "self-help."  The  story  of  well-being  presents  us 
with  "the  vision  of  an  intensely  private  sense  of  well-being  to  be 
generated  in  the  living  of  life  itself"  (106).  It  is  a  cover  story  because 
it  is  radically  individualistic. 

The  final  cultural  narrative  is  outlined  in  chapter  five:  "The  Mission 
of  America"  (107-137).  "From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of 
America,  Americans  have  believed  they  have  a  special  destiny,  a  world- 
wide mission"  (108).  In  his  discussion,  Betsworth  highlights  the  no- 
tions of  America  as  example  and  leader,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
themes  —  that  is,  the  tension  between  Washington  and  Jefferson,  who 
believed  that  America  was  an  example  to  the  nations  "because  America 
had  left  behind  the  tragedy  of  war"  (114),  and  Kennedy  who  argued 
that  America  as  leader  meant  that  the  nation  "shall  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty"  (107).  Betsworth 
rightly  argues  that  America's  wars  have  always  carried  the  evangelical 
theme  of  liberty.  He  writes  "...  since  aggression  is  not  consonant  with 
the  way  Americans  want  to  see  themselves,  a  cover  story  is  required. 
The  claim  is  made  that  if  Americans  annex  a  territory  or  take  over  a 
government,  they  are  giving  the  people  of  those  lands  the  institutions 
of  liberty"  (117).  Betsworth  bolsters  his  argument  with  a  discussion  of 
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the  Mexican  War  (with  Manifest  Destiny  as  a  cover  story),  the  Spanish 
American  War,  and  the  War  in  Vietnam.  The  Mission  of  America  is 
a  cover  story  in  that  it  perpetrates  injustices  in  the  name  of  "freedom." 

On  page  132  Bets  worth  offers  what  I  think  is  his  conclusion  to  the 
analysis  of  these  four  cultural  narratives;  "The  real  story  of  America 
has  been  a  story  of  gifts  and  of  limits."  In  other  words,  if  America  was 
a  movie  made  for  television,  the  critics  would  give  it  mixed  reviews. 

Chapter  six  (138-177)  appears  to  be  the  major  thrust  of  the  book: 
"The  Outsiders."  The  outsiders  are  those  who  are  not  part  of  the  ma- 
jor cultural  stories  in  America.  Because  they  are  outsiders,  they  can 
"see  how  the  cultural  narratives  of  the  majority  support  an  oppressive, 
unjust  social  order"  (138).  The  outsiders  attempt  to  remold  the  cultural 
narratives  "by  drawing  on  their  own  stories,  which  they  have  created 
out  of  their  religious,  historical,  and  cultural  experiences" 
(138- 139). This  allows  the  outsiders  to  show  how  each  dominant 
cultural  narrative  has  been  used  to  justify  oppression.  Through  their 
own  cultural  narratives  they  attempt  to  reorder  the  vision  of  those  who 
identify  themselves  with  these  unjust  narratives. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  Betsworth  looks  at  the  black  struggle 
for  freedom  in  America  (139-158)  and  discusses  several  different  black 
leaders  in  that  struggle  who  approached  the  conflict  diversely:  Nat 
Turner,  David  Walker,  Henry  M.  Turner,  Marcus  Garvey,  Malcolm  X, 
and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  Betsworth 
examines  sexism  and  the  female  struggle  for  equality.  He  analyzes  the 
cover  stories  of  helpmeet  (where  a  woman  is  viewed  as  equal  in  work, 
but  not  in  status),  woman's  sphere  (which  is  being  in  the  home  raising 
children  and  maintaining  the  household),  and  the  romantic  (where 
female  romantic  sexuality  is  viewed  as  the  way  to  well-being).  The  real 
story  is  not  any  of  these  three.  The  real  story,  according  to  Betsworth, 
is  the  woman-as-person.  He  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  woman- 
as-person  story  cannot  be  the  real  story  without  covenant,  and  that 
means  community.  If  woman-as-person  continues  to  be  described  with 
the  metaphors  of  well-being,  it  too  will  become  another  cover  story 
(176). 

Betsworth  concludes  in  chapter  seven,  where  he  affirms  once  again 
the  necessity  of  first  asking  the  "being"  questions  in  social  ethics.  Three 
convictions  emerge  from  his  study:  "1)  cultural  narratives  are  inherent- 
ly conservative,  2)  narrative  is  the  form  of  rationality  especially  ap- 
propriate for  ethics,  and  3)  we  not  only  can,  but  must  make  judgments 
that  one  story  is  more  adequate  than  another"  (178-179). 

For  the  most  part  I  have  few  quarrels  with  Betsworth  analysis.  (I 
have  to  confess  that  I  am  not  enamored  with  his  notion  of  woman-as- 
person.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  person  is  more  trouble  than 
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it  is  worth.)  I  do  think  he  is  right  to  refer  to  these  four-cultural  nar- 
ratives as  cover  stories,  and  that  Americans  need  to  reshape  their  vision 
of  how  they  view  themselves.  Nevertheless  two  critical  observations 
need  to  be  made. 

First,  Betsworth  argues  that  every  narrative  has  a  master  metaphor. 
It  is  "the  master  image"  that  "provides  a  distillation  of  the  story;  it 
enables  us  to  grasp  concretely  and  practically  what  the  story  means" 
(18).  What  we  need  in  our  cultural  narratives  are  good  metaphors  — 
metaphors  that  are  heuristic,  that  is,  metaphors  that  equip  us  to  go 
on  asking  questions,  to  think  with  the  freshness  that  precedes 
discovery,  and  to  hope  we  are  about  to  break  out  of  our  old  inade- 
quate way  of  interpreting  life  into  a  new  vision  of  reality  (182).  In  other 
words  we  must  avoid  inadequate  metaphors. 

With  this  I  have  no  dispute.  What  I  question  is  the  "inadequate" 
metaphor  Betsworth  proffers.  He  gives  a  metaphor  from  Elizabeth 
Sewell,  who  also  argues  that  this  same  metaphor  is  inadequate  as  it 
is  not  heurisitc.  The  metaphor  is:  "The  foliage  of  the  autumn  trees  has 
precisely  the  color  range  of  the  blossoms  on  the  springtime  azaleas." 
What  Sewell  and  Betsworth  find  inadequate  is  that  the  metaphor  does 
not  enable  one  "to  go  on  asking,  thinking,  and  hoping"  (182).  My 
response  to  this  is,  "Why  not?"  Indeed,  being  an  autumn  lover  myself, 
such  a  metaphor,  such  a  realization,  that  there  exists  a  relationship  bet- 
ween the  autumn  foliage  (which  I  enjoy)  and  blooming  azaleas  (which 
I  have  never  particularly  noticed)  gives  me  a  new  appreciation  for 
azaleas,  and  for  the  beauty  of  spring.  I  now  have  a  new  vision,  a  new 
way  of  seeing  the  month  of  April,  and  I  now  can  think  in  new 
metaphors  previously  unavailable  to  me. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  often  the  metaphor  is  not  inadequate, 
the  vision  taken  to  the  metaphor  is.  I  have  no  doubt  that  inadequate 
metaphors  exist,  but  the  purpose  of  a  story-formed  community  is  not 
simply  to  discover  and  discard  inadequate  metaphors,  but  that  com- 
munity must  uncover  and  use  the  adequate  metaphors  judged  inade- 
quate through  lack  of  vision. 

Secondly,  I  am  disappointed  that  Betsworth  does  not  discuss  the 
church  as  a  cultural  narrative  and  adequate  metaphor  for  social  ethics 
(perhaps  Betsworth  still  wants  to  underwrite  the  Liberal  social  agen- 
da). At  times  he  comes  close  and  at  one  point  he  is  very  explicit.  He 
writes,  "One  of  the  reasons  for  the  confusion  is  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  America,  through  the  Civil  War  and  the  World  Wars,  the  na- 
tion has  taken  the  place  of  the  church  for  many  persons  who  think 
with  the  biblical  story"  (137).  This  ought  to  be  more  than  a  casual 
observation.  From  my  perspective  it  is  and  continues  to  be  precisely 
the  problem  the  church  in  America  confronts.  As  long  as  the  church 
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in  America  views  itself  as  primarily  part  of  a  wider  community,  rather 
than  its  own  community  in  and  of  itself,  and  as  long  as  the  church 
in  America  perceives  the  covenant  promises  as  belonging  the  nation- 
state,  rather  than  the  church,  there  is  no  hope  of  seeing  our  cover 
stories  for  what  they  really  are  —  false.  The  church,  not  the  nation- 
state,  is  the  way  God  has  chosen  to  deal  with  the  world.  The  church 
as  church  is  the  heuristic  metaphor  that  allows  the  Christian  to  con- 
tinue asking  and  thinking  and  hoping.  As  long  as  the  nation  replaces 
the  church  as  the  covenant  community,  as  the  primary  political  com- 
munity, not  only  will  we  be  faced  with  inadequate  metaphors  that  fail 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  story,  we  will  also  lack  the  vision 
to  recognize  many  of  the  metaphors  that  are  in  reality  adequate  and 
reveal  who  we  are  as  Christians. 

Allan  R.  Bevere 


Karen  Lebacqz  and  Ronald  G.  Barton 
Sex  in  the  Parish 

Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press 
1991,  279  pages,  « 14.95 


In  this  book  the  authors  thoroughly  cover  ethical  issues  concerning 
"sex  in  the  parish"  and  develop  their  own  constructive  approaches 
to  those  issues.  In  doing  so,  they  draw  on  surveys,  interviews,  and 
a  wide-range  of  contemporary  ethical  reflection. 

In  chapters  1-3,  the  authors  identify  the  basic  elements  of  sexuality 
in  the  parish  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for  developing  an  ethical 
framework.  Throughout  this  section  their  generous  use  of  cases  and 
anecdotes  keeps  the  discussion  well-grounded  in  the  realities  of 
ministry. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  authors  seek  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  positive 
approach  to  human  sexuality  by  drawing  on  the  stories  of  those  who 
have  discovered  the  positive  value  of  sexuality,  often  by  moving  from 
negative  views.  The  stories  they  tell  reveal  that  scripture,  tradition, 
experience  and  reason  play  roles  in  the  development  of  a  positive 
spiritual  value  of  our  bodies.  Although  the  authors'  purpose  in  this 
chapter  is  admirable,  their  development  of  it  is  rather  superficial.  For 
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example,  they  avoid  the  questions  of  balance  and  authority  within  the 
quadrilateral  and  although  "incarnation"  serves  as  a  principle  w^hich 
directs  their  approach,  the  actual  incarnation  —  the  preaching,  per- 
son and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  plays  no  role  at  all. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  authors  examine  the  threats  to  positive  sex- 
uality in  the  parish.  The  kinds  of  dynamics  they  examine  here  are 
familiar,  but  they  add  to  those  accounts  of  how  various  ministers 
discern  boundaries  and  danger  signals  in  relationships.  Most  of  these 
signals  fall  within  the  realm  of  "instinct"  and  the  authors  rightly  ques- 
tion the  adequacy  of  such  an  approach. 

Indeed,  in  chapter  3  the  inadequacy  of  this  typical  approach  is  re- 
vealed by  many  stories  of  failure.  The  authors  use  these  familiar  stories 
to  identify  some  of  the  needs  that  must  be  met  as  they  develop  an 
ethical  framework  for  sexuality  in  the  parish. 

In  chapters  4-5,  the  authors  develop  an  ethical  framework  for  deal- 
ing with  sexuality  in  the  parish.  They  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the 
pastor-parishioner  relationship  in  terms  of  power  and  vulnerability. 
In  this  understanding,  violation  of  the  relationship  by  a  pastor  may 
be  likened  to  incest.  Then,  within  the  context  of  power  and  vulnerabi- 
lity, the  authors  develop  a  framework  for  professional  ethics  and  then, 
more  specifically,  for  sexual  ethics.  This  discussion  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  complexities  of  power  and  vulnerability,  trust,  and  cultural  in- 
fluences in  pastoral  ministry.  The  authors  conclude  that  sexual  con- 
tact between  pastor  and  parishioner  is  "generally  wrong"  (114). 
However,  after  further  discussion  they  "acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  a  genuine  loving,  consensual  relationship  between  pastor  and 
parishioner,  where  the  parishioner  might  meet  the  pastor  as  an  equal 
and  the  pastor's  own  behavior  is  professional  and  ethical"  (130).  This 
acknowledgement  is  unsurprising,  given  some  of  turns  earlier  in  the 
discussion,  such  as  the  incarnation  as  a  principle,  the  willingness  to 
adapt  to  culture  rather  than  resist  it,  and  the  adoption  of  consent  as 
guiding  ethical  principle;  the  conclusion  is  unsurprising,  but  it  is  also 
unacceptable. 

Following  the  development  of  their  ethical  framework,  the  authors 
focus  on  three  topics  that  are  of  more  specific  concern:  women,  singles, 
and  gays  and  lesbians  in  ministry.  The  chapter  on  women  in  ministry 
is  of  great  importance  for  those  denominations  and  traditions  that 
recognize  and  encourage  women  in  ministry.  Particularly  helpful  is 
the  observation  that  while  male  pastors  tend  to  be  concerned  about 
protecting  parishioners,  female  pastors  tend  to  be  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting themselves.  This  observation  opens  up  questions  of  sexism  and 
differing  experiences  of  sexuality  in  our  culture  that  the  authors  discuss 
in  generally  helpful  ways.  The  chapter  on  single  pastors  is  also  very 
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helpful  and  sensitive  in  identifying  the  issues  confronting  parishes  and 
pastors,  but  the  application  of  the  authors'  framework  suffers  from 
the  same  problems  identified  above  when  they  conclude  that  to  ex- 
pect celibacy  of  an  unmarried  pastor  is  unrealistic.  Finally,  their  chapter 
on  gays  and  lesbians  in  ministry  assumes  the  morality  of  such  a  lifestyle 
and  seeks  to  provide  safeguards  for  its  sexual  expression  in  the  parish. 
Intervening  in  these  chapters  (and  somewhat  our  of  place,  although 
it  draws  on  the  women  in  ministry  chapter),  is  a  chapter  on  "God  and 
Eros  "  in  which  the  authors  reiterate  their  affirmation  of  human  sex- 
uality in  the  context  of  pastoral  power  and  ministry  in  the  parish. 

Finally,  the  authors  turn  in  a  chapter  and  an  appendix  to  questions 
that  confront  various  denominational  structures  when  there  is  an  ac- 
cusation of  sexual  misconduct.  This  material  is  helpful  as  illustrative, 
but  denominational  structures  and  practices  vary  so  much  that  each 
will  need  to  develop  its  own  approach. 

In  spite  of  the  very  serious  differences  I  have  with  the  authors  and 
my  criticisms  of  their  arguments,  this  book  is  a  very  thorough  and  sen- 
sitive discussion  of  sex  in  the  parish.  The  God  we  Christians  serve  is 
the  creator  of  sexuality  and  the  culture  of  North  America  is  highly  sex- 
ualized.  So  although  the  authors'  framework  needs  to  be  reworked  in 
many  ways,  the  issues,  questions,  opinions,  and  experiences  that  they 
identify  must  be  taken  into  account  for  the  church  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Gospel  in  this  place  and  time. 

Jonathan  R.  Wilson 


Stephen  J.  Stein 

The  Shaker  Experience  in  America:  A  History  of  the  United 

Society  of  Believers 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1992 


The  Shakers  have  had  an  odd  time  in  America.  Unlike  many  other 
communitarian  experiements  which  flowered,  faded,  and  died  with 
only  passing  notice  by  the  American  public,  the  Shakers  have  been  alter- 
nately persecuted,  despised,  grudgingly  respected,  increasingly  ig- 
nored, and  finally  today,  thoroughly  romanticized.  Stephen  Stein  deals 
especially  with  this  last  reaction.  He  is  intent  on  countering  the 
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"frozen"  and  falsely  idealized  view  of  the  United  Society  of  Believers, 
i.e.,  that  fashion  which  has  taken  the  name  Shaker  and  imposed  it  on 
everything  from  sweaters  to  decor.  But  the  crucially  important  religious 
beliefs,  many  of  which  would  be  quite  offensive  or  foreign  to  the 
American  mind  —  such  as  celibacy,  the  gender-dual  God  and  com- 
munity property  —  have  been  conveniently  ignored  in  the  embrace. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  group's  more  than  two  hun- 
dred year  history.  It  stretches  from  the  group's  beginnings  in  England, 
its  arrival,  success  and  decline  in  America,  and  finally  the  "forbidden 
topic"  of  the  remaining  Shakers'  recent  split  into  two  opposing  fac- 
tions. Stein  has  done  extensive  original  research,  as  well  as  bringing 
together  much  of  the  recent  surge  of  scholarly  interest  in  the  Shakers. 
There  are  some  surprises  in  this  history,  although  perhaps  not  as  many 
as  one  would  expect  from  so  monumental  an  undertaking. 

For  instance.  Stein  frankly  admits  there  is  scanty  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  group's  extensive  hagiography  about  Ann  Lee  and  the  earliest 
period  of  the  founders.  He  shows  that  biological  family  ties  often  had 
much  to  do  with  selection  of  leadership  in  spite  of  their  famed  eschew- 
ing such  connections  in  favor  of  communitarian  unity.  He  documents 
the  factionalism,  dissention,  and  turmoil  which  was  present  in  every 
phase  of  their  history,  whether  between  the  eastern  and  western  bran- 
ches, clustered  around  favorite  leaders,  or  arising  from  gender  issues. 
He  is  brutally  forthright  about  the  occasional  disreputable  leaders  who 
made  personal  gain  or  managed  the  Shaker  assets  more  like  capitalistic 
financiers  than  religiously-oriented  communitarians.  These  and  other 
emphases  present  a  more  well-rounded  and  honest  picture  of  the 
Shakers  than  has  previously  been  written. 

Stein  especially  takes  to  task  Edward  and  Faith  Deming  Andrews' 
participation  in  creating  the  modern  "world  of  Shaker."  He  shows  how 
they  and  others  were  instrumental  in  making  Shakerism  into  a  con- 
temporary growth  industry,  often  resulting  in  unfair  advantage  taken 
of  elderly  members,  wildly  inflated  prices  for  Shaker  furniture,  and 
the  nostalgic  molding  of  their  image  into  something  quite  foreign  to 
the  group's  reality.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  lengthy  volume  is 
its  intense  focus  on  the  current  split  between  the  remaining  two  com- 
munities, Canterbury  and  Sabbathday  Lake.  Previously,  writers  have 
either  chosen  to  ignore  it  or  have  taken  sides.  Stein  carefully  leads  up 
to  his  conclusion  that  this  is  not  an  aberrant  fact  of  Shaker  experience, 
but  something  which,  although  unfortunate,  is  understandable  and 
could  be  accommodated  into  our  view  of  Shakerism  were  it  not  for 
our  contemporary  romanticization  of  them. 

This  book  will  certainly  become  a  standard  reference  for  Shaker 
studies.  But  there  are  a  number  of  disadvantages.  Unless  the  reader 
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is  familiar  with  the  status  of  Shaker  studies  to  date,  the  tone  of  this 
book  will  seem  needlessly  oppositional  and  refer  to  debates  unfamiliar 
to  the  uninitiated.  Stein's  gender  analysis  is  limited  and  superficial,  even 
though  gender  issues  were  central  to  the  Shaker's  entire  history  and 
pivotal  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives.  Stein  also  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  theological  creativity  of  the  Shakers  and  so  the  book  has  restricted 
usefulness  to  those  especially  interested  in  Shaker  theology.  But  as  a 
comprehensive  account,  a  contextualization  of  the  Shaker  story,  and 
a  rich  treatment  of  issues  previously  ignored,  this  book  will  be  in- 
valuable for  those  who  continue  the  primary  research  into  this  creative 
and  still  evolving  communitarian  experiment. 

Linda  A.  Mercadante 
Associate  Professor  of  Theology 
The  Methodist  Theological  School 
of  Ohio 


Daniel  B.  Clendenin 

From  The  Coup  to  the  Commonwealth:  an  Inside  Look  At  Life 

in  Contemporary  Russia. 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1993,  180  pp. 


Daniel  Clendenin,  a  guest  professor  of  Christian  studies  in  Moscow 
State  University,  here  presents  his  own  analysis  of  the  major  events 
that  occurred  in  Russia  recently.  Being  himself  a  witness  of  the  changes 
he  described,  he  produced  a  book  which  can  serve  as  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  most  important  features  of  today's  Russian  society. 

The  book  is  divided  into  5  chapters.  Interesting  historical  material 
about  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Russia  can  be  found  in  the  first 
chapter.  The  second  chapter  reflectis  the  author's  own  experience  in 
terms  of  everyday  life.  Matters  of  economics  are  presented  in  chapter 
3,  politics  and  religion  are  discussed  in  chapters  4  and  5  respectively. 

The  book  is  interesting  to  read,  abundant  in  entertaining  details. 
Although  at  times  outdated,  the  author's  analysis  of  economic  and 
political  matters  provides  one  with  interesting  material.  For  many 
readers  chapter  5  can  be  of  special  interest:  the  author's  reflections 
on  his  experience  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  are  intriguing. 
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Almost  every  chapter  is  supplemented  with  interesting  historical  facts. 
The  book  is  easy-to-read,  and  can  be  recommended  to  everyone  seek- 
ing a  useful  and  entertaining  reading.  For  those  thinking  about  visiting 
Russia  or  working  in  that  country,  the  book  can  be  helpful  with  its 
brief  introduction  to  almost  every  major  area  of  modern  Russian  life. 

Anton  Solodukhov 


David  B.  Potts 

Wesleyan  University,  1831-1910,  Collegiate  Enterprise  in  New 
England 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press 
1992,  xvii  +   383  pp.,  $3500 


While  there  are  a  number  of  American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  employ  "Wesleyan"  in  their  titles,  there  is  one  which  is 
often  identified  by  "Wesleyan"  alone  and  which  has  gained  special 
distinction  for  its  educational  enterprise.  Wesleyan  University,  in 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  is  the  subject  of  this  very  readable  collegiate 
history  by  David  B.  Potts.  For  those  who  wish  to  just  read  the  history, 
there  are  232  pages  of  text  plus  several  appendices.  For  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  history  in  greater  detail,  there  are  112  pages  of  notes. 

Why  a  review  of  a  particular  collegiate  history  in  a  theological  jour- 
nal such  as  this?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Wesleyan  was  estab- 
lished as  a  joint  effort  of  both  church  and  local  secular  officials,  and 
its  history  is  one  of  tension  and  balance  between  church  and  secular 
support.  But  by  the  end  of  the  period  under  study,  Wesleyan  had 
almost  totally  divested  itself  of  local  secular  control  and  influence  and 
of  church  control  and  influence.  It  is  the  growth  and  survival  of  the 
school  as  both  a  church  and  secular  institution  which  is  the  focus  of 
much  of  the  work. 

The  rapid  development  of  American  Methodism  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  was  paralleled  by  the  spread  of  the  collegiate  enterprise 
throughout  the  nation.  Those  Methodist  colleges  that  predated 
Wesleyan  failed  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  although  by  that  time 
as  well  there  were  almost  three  dozen  Methodist  colleges,  most  of 
which  did  not  fail.  Wesleyan's  continued  existence  came  as  the  result 
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of  its  significant  adjustment  to  secular  interests  and  supporters, 
although  its  dependence  on  the  church  at  critical  periods  of  its  ex- 
istence was  absolutely  vital. 

Potts  follows  this  adjustment  through  the  years  under  consideration, 
describing  important  transitions  in  the  presidency  of  the  institution, 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  its  student  body  (with  the  struggles  that  accom- 
panied the  eventual  admission  of  women  and  blacks),  and  those 
somewhat  less  personal  concerns  such  as  the  curriculum,  the  physical 
plant  and  fiscal  survival,  and  even  the  growth  of  the  athletic  program. 
Changes  in  the  curriculum  were  especially  significant  as  Wesleyan  faced 
the  need  to  shift  from  a  rather  universal  concentration  on  "classical" 
studies  to  more  flexible  offerings  which  were  adaptable  to  the  grow- 
ing scientific  climate  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  only 
did  these  changes  clash  at  times  with  denominational  expectations  and 
attempts  to  preserve  a  religious  or  biblical  flavor  in  the  curriculum 
and/or  student  life,  but  new  and  more  liberal  teachers  gained  increas- 
ing freedom  and  support  as  the  university  attempted  to  stay  in  the 
vanguard  of  educational  endeavor. 

It  is  the  significant  presidents  and  trustees  of  the  university  that  gain 
most  of  Potts'  attention  as  they  were  the  key  factors  in  the  institution's 
continued  existence.  Particularly  notable  in  the  early  establishment  of 
Wesleyan  are  the  first  President,  Wilbur  Fisk,  the  third,  Stephen  Olin, 
and  the  fifth,  Joseph  Cummings  who  was  the  first  alumnus  to  be  elected 
to  that  position.  What  seemed  especially  important  for  the  success  of 
these  early  presidents  was  a  certain  preacherly  or  oratorical  ability. 
Potts  notes  that  "in  an  age  when  Americans  paid  close  attention  to 
oratory  as  high  art  and  exciting  entertainment,  college  presidents  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  set  the  tone  for  an  institution.  "  While  the 
description  of  Fisk  reveals  a  somewhat  reserved  and  logical  pulpit  de- 
meanor, Olin,  whose  preaching  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1845  received  approbation  from  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  glowing  terms,  was  described  by  others  as  a  preacher 
who  conveyed  "luminous  argumentation  and  .  .  .  deep  evangelic 
pathos."  Indeed  we  are  told  that  listening  to  his  sermons,  which  might 
last  for  more  than  two  hours,  was  "like  standing  under  Niagara,"  and 
that  "his  burning  thoughts  and  glowing  emotions  .  .  .  [poured] 
themselves  forth  in  a  mighty  torrent,  his  gigantic  form  trembling  and 
every  nerve  quivering,  '  with  the  effect  among  student  listeners  that 
"hard  hearts  melted,  eyes  wept  that  were  unused  to  tears,  and  many 
a  young  man  vowed  new  allegiance  to  Christ  "  We  can  only  wonder 
if  the  eventual  and  complete  secularization  of  the  academic  enterprise 
at  Wesleyan  was  at  least  partially  the  result  of  the  later  demise  of  such 
preaching  or  the  failure  of  such  preaching  to  keep  pace  with  the  chal- 
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lenges  to  the  mind  which  became  rife  in  an  increasingly  secular  and  scien- 
tific world. 

Olin's  son,  Stephen  Henry  Olin,  was  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  and  a  parti- 
cularly significant  trustee  whose  service  to  the  university  lasted  from  1880 
to  1925.  As  a  loyal  alumnus  and  New  York  City  attorney,  he  represen- 
ted the  kind  of  secular  and  urbanized  support  which  was  increasingly  vital 
to  the  institution's  perpetuation  and  growth.  With  the  decline  of  close 
supporting  ties  to  the  local  community,  and  with  increasing  competi- 
tion from  other  educational  ventures,  especially  those  such  as  Boston  and 
Syracuse  Universities  that  were  within  the  Methodist  tradition  and  geo- 
graphically competitive,  and  with  the  growing  importance  and  wealth  of 
eastern  urban  centers  such  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  backing  of 
alumni  such  as  Olin  who  were  not  only  products  of  Wesleyan  but  of 
the  urban  milieu  was  essential. 

We  know  all  too  well  that  the  American  educational  enterprise  is  rather 
littered  with  colleges  and  universities  that  have  long  abandoned  once 
deeply-rooted  religious  ties.  Those  that  have  maintained  such  ties  in  this 
modern  period,  even  the  so-called  conservative  and  evangelical  institu- 
tions, face  a  constant  struggle  to  continue  some  kind  of  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  while  drawing  often  needed  fiscal  support  from  the 
secular  world.  This  reviewer  is  familiar  with  one  doctoral  dissertation  in 
the  sociology  of  religion  which  suggests  that  there  is  a  certain  inevitable 
slide  from  the  sacred  to  the  secular  as  educational  institutions  seek  such 
support.  Even  the  desire  for  respectability  in  the  religious  realm,  let  alone 
the  secular,  can  produce  a  compromise  of  orientation  and  purpose  from 
which  there  is  no  recovery. 

Wesleyan's  break  with  Methodism  was  the  result  of  many  factors, 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  trustees  being  among  the  most  significant. 
The  final  separation  was  prepared  in  1905  when  the  university  was  denied 
membership  in  the  prestigious  and  wealthy  Carnegie  Foundation  because 
it  was  "under  control  of  a  sect.  "  The  following  year  the  trustees  were 
asked  "to  petition  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  University 
so  as  no  longer  to  require  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  a  qualification  for  holding  a  position  as  trustee.  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  member  of  the  Faculty."  While  this  specific  language  was  subse- 
quently altered,  the  charter  change  which  came  in  1907  was  sufficient 
to  gain  not  only  the  Carnegie  membership  in  1910  but  also,  in  the  same 
year,  the  first  of  significant  grants  from  the  Rockefeller  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  As  Potts  concludes,  "The  days  .  .  .  when  Methodists  could 
claim  Wesleyan  as  'the  crown  and  glory  of  our  Church,'  were  gone." 


Streeter  S.  Stuart 
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Michael  G.  Moriarty 
The  New  Charismatics 

Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
1992,  336  pp.,  $16.99 


One  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  twentieth  century  church 
history  is  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic 
movements.  Now  numbering  in  excess  of  380,000,000  adherents,  these 
movements  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  influenced  almost  every  part 
of  the  church  world.  Needless  to  say,  not  everyone  would  agree  on 
the  value  of  these  revivals.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  been  described 
as  the  most  powerful  movements  of  God  in  the  twentieth  century  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  attributed  to  Satanic  origin.  The 
whole  issue  becomes  more  complicated  by  the  size  and  diversity  of 
the  movements  and  by  the  fact  that,  as  with  any  movement,  fringe 
groups  have  emerged  that  take  positions  with  which  others  within  the 
tradition  would  be  uncomfortable. 

Michael  Moriarty,  a  pastor  at  Immanuel  Bible  Church  in  Springfield, 
Virginia,  has  sought  to  bring  some  clarity  to  the  situation  by  assessing 
one  particular  aspect  of  these  broader  movements.  Focusing  upon  what 
he  calls  the  "New  Charismatics,"  Moriarty  seeks  to  expose  the  aber- 
rant theological  positions  and  claims  which  characterize  certain  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  beliefs  and  posi- 
tions taken  by  their  forerunners  in  the  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic 
movements.  Specifically,  Moriarty  wants  to  examine  the  issues  of  pro- 
phecy, restorationism,  dominion  theology,  the  five-fold  ministry  de- 
rived from  Ephesians  4.11,  issues  of  power  abuse  (the  idea  of  cover- 
ing and  the  shepherding  movement),  spiritual  warfare,  the  prosperity 
doctrine,  and  the  teaching  that  Christians  are  little  gods.  Although 
acknowledging  that  some  within  the  movements  are  well  balanced, 
Moriarty  expresses  concern  for  "...  the  vast  majority  of  charismatic 
churches  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over  the  world"  (p.  xvii). 

The  author  claims  that  he  is  able  to  offer  an  objective  critique  of 
the  New  Charismatics  because  he  combines  scholarly  research  (Moriarty 
is  a  graduate  of  Wesley  Biblical  Seminary)  with  an  appreciation  for  the 
Pentecostal  movement  as  a  result  of  personal  experience  (he  is  also 
a  graduate  of  Christ  for  the  Nations  Institute,  which  he  describes  as 
an  eclectic  charismatic  institution).  In  the  introduction  he  assures  the 
readers,  "My  desire  is  not  to  be  controversial,  but  to  uphold  biblical 
fidelity  and  to  defend  the  true  Christian  message  ...  I  am  not  a  heresy 
hunter  but  a  truth  seeker  setting  out  to  shed  light  and  to  lend  understan- 
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ding  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  assess  what  is  going  on  in  the  charismatic 
world"  (pp.  xviii-xix). 

Moriarty  divides  his  work  into  two  major  sections.  In  part  one,  the 
first  five  chapters,  he  offers  an  historical  overview  of  the  Pentecostal, 
Neo-Pentecostal,  and  Charismatic  movements.  Here  Moriarty  finds  the 
emergence  of  a  number  of  questionable  doctrines  and  emphases  which 
eventually  manifest  themselves  in  the  kinds  of  aberrant  teachings  about 
which  he  expresses  concern.  His  conclusions  about  the  Pentecostal 
movement  demonstrate  both  the  tone  and  nature  of  his  historical  work 
when  he  notes  that  Pentecostals  are:  restorationists,  experience- 
centered,  personality-centered,  theologically  thin,  and  divisive.  In  the 
second  portion  of  the  work,  Moriarty  offers  a  critique  of  restorationism 
and  a  number  of  controversial  charismatic  distinctives. 

In  a  book  of  this  size  (384  pages),  there  are  naturally  a  number  of 
comments  that  could  be  offered  about  a  variety  of  points  made. 
However,  the  bulk  of  my  comments  must  focus  upon  methodological 
problems  for  which,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  space,  only  limited 
examples  may  be  offered. 

Moriarty's  historiography  is  sometimes  sloppy  or  misleading.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  comments  regarding  William  J.  Seymour,  a  black  minister 
who  some  regard  as  the  father  of  twentieth-century  Pentecostalism, 
Moriarty  charges,  "Sometimes  he  would  preach  defiantly  at  anyone 
who  did  not  accept  his  views  and  would  induce  rallying  seekers  at  the 
woodplank  altars  to  'let  tongues  come  forth'  "  (p.  24).  The  implica- 
tion of  Moriarty's  statement  is  that  Seymour  somehow  sought  to 
manipulate  believers  into  tongues  speech.  However,  as  numerous 
references  in  ihe:  Apostolic  Faith  (II:  13,  2),  a  newspaper  that  Seymour 
published,  points  out,  he  was  aware  of  those  who  sought  to  teach 
people  how  to  speak  in  tongues  and  roundly  condemned  it. 

Moriarty  also  shows  signs  of  inconsistent  logic,  when  after  sternly 
condemning  Pentecostals  and  Charismatics  for  developing  doctrines 
based  on  experience,  such  as  visions,  dreams,  and  ecstatic  experiences, 
he  denounces  Earl  Paulk's  harsh  criticism  of  the  pre-tribulational  rap- 
ture view.  Moriarty  complains  that  such  criticism  is  uncharitable  and 
that  on  a  controversial  topic  like  the  second  coming.  Christians  should 
be  allowed  to  disagree.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  most  scholars  now 
trace  the  origin  of  the  pre-tribulational  rapture  view  to  the  Irvingites 
(a  nineteenth-century  group  that  exhibited  many  'Charismatic  ' 
tendencies).  There  is  even  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  second  coming  was  first  articulated  in  a  prophetic  ut- 
terance by  a  young  woman  named  Margaret  Macdonald.  For  consis- 
tency's sake,  one  would  think  that  a  doctrine  of  such  questionable 
origin  would  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  Moriarty. 
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Throughout  the  book,  Moriarty  challenges  various  Charismatic 
writers,  whom  he  critiques,  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  individuals  like 
himself.  However,  it  is  often  Moriarty  who  does  not  enter  into  dialogue 
with  those  who  disagree  with  his  position.  Perhaps  the  most  blatant 
example  of  this  unwillingness  to  dialogue  is  found  in  his  critique  of 
the  Pentecostal/Charismatic  view  that  Spirit  Baptism  is  a  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  distinct  from  conversion.  Naturally,  Moriarty  is  entitled  to 
make  his  own  interpretative  decisions  on  such  matters,  but  to  ignore 
the  work  of  scholars  such  as  Harold  D.  Hunter  {Spirit  Baptism:  A 
Pentecostal  Alternative  (L2inh2im:  University  Press  of  America,  1983)]. 
Roger  Stronstad  [The  Charismatic  Theology  of  St.  Luke  (Peabody:  Hen- 
drickson,  1984)],  French  L.  Arrington  [Acts  of  the  Apostles  {Vahody. 
Hendrickson,  1988)],  and  J.  Rodman  Williams  [Renewal  Theology  II 
(Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1990)]  suggests  that  he  prefers  dialogue 
with  strawpersons  to  dialogue  with  scholars  who  represent  the  posi- 
tion under  examination. 

Moriarty  is  not  always  accurate  in  his  depiction  of  positions  taken 
by  those  within  the  movements.  In  discussing  the  relationship  of 
tongues  speech  to  Spirit  Baptism  in  Pentecostal/Charismatic  thought, 
he  regularly  refers  to  it  as  the  "only  evidence"  rather  than  "initial 
evidence,"  as  most  Pentecostals  prefer,  in  order  to  acknowledge  that 
other  evidences  of  Spirit  Baptism  are  expected.  Neither  is  Moriarity 
charitable  in  describing  positions  with  which  he  disagrees,  calling  post- 
millenialism  a  modern  beast  and  arguing  that  the  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  more  responsible  in  its  use  of  the  "claimed" 
prophetic  office  than  are  modern  Charismatics. 

There  is  some  good  in  what  Moriarty  has  written,  despite  the 
numerous  problems.  His  discussion  of  dominion  theology, the  prosperi- 
ty doctrine,  the  teaching  that  Christians  are  little  gods,  and  the  belief 
by  some  that  Jesus  died  spiritually  and  was  born  again  in  hell  are 
helpful.  But  even  here  it  must  be  noted  that  most  of  these  issues  have 
received  better  treatment  elsewhere  by  other  writers. 

Does  Moriarty  succeed  in  producing  the  kind  of  book  needed  on 
these  topics?  Unfortunately,  he  does  not.  While  this  reviewer  has  ab- 
solutely no  interest  in  defending  many  of  the  aberrant  positions  that 
have  emerged  in  some  Charismatic  circles,  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  observed  that  owing  to  the  book's  many  flaws,  the  author's  com- 
bative style  (despite  his  numerous  disclaimers),  and  his  apparent  suspi- 
cion of  things  experiential,  the  volume  must  be  used  with  a  great  degree 
of  discernment.  Perhaps  it  will  be  greeted  in  some  circles  as  an 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  "New  Charismatics,"  but  those  who 
desire  to  get  beyond  caricature  will  need  to  look  elsewhere. 

John  Christopher  Thomas 
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Karl  Barth 
Homiletics 

Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox 
1991,  136  pp.,  $10.99 


This  English  translation,  in  three  chapters,  is  an  expansion  of  The 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  published  in  1963  and  based  upon  student 
notes,  the  expansion  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  classroom 
records  ("protocols")  of  a  seminar  which  v^as  conducted  in  Bonn  in 
1932  and  1933.  It  bears  the  flavor  of  such  records,  at  time  almost  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  we  are  indeed  reading  the  truncated  notes  of 
a  student/secretary.  As  such  it  will  not  be  a  completely  satisfactory  text 
on  preaching,  but  perhaps  a  good  guide  in  the  direction  of  biblical  or 
expository  preaching. 

Karl  Barth  is  best  known  as  the  leading  theologian  of  neo-orthodoxy. 
But  in  contrast  to  what  we  might  expect  of  someone  who  is  termed 
a  "theologian,"  Barth  suggests  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  that 
"theology  as  a  church  discipline  ought  in  all  its  branches  to  be  nothing 
other  than  sermon  preparation  in  the  broadest  sense."  It  is  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  theological  discipline  and  preaching  which  forms 
the  thrust  of  this  book. 

Chapter  1,  "The  Nature  of  the  Sermon,"  is  based  upon  Barth's 
assessments  or  criticisms  of  the  definitions  of  preaching  extracted  from 
the  works  of  seven  German  theologians,  the  most  familiar  perhaps  be- 
ing Friedrich  Schleiermacher  and  Johannes  Bauer.  Barth's  concern  is 
to  try  to  find  an  approach  to  preaching  which  will  allow  the  preacher 
to  bring  the  Word  of  God  out  of  the  Word  of  God  or  scripture,  without 
the  preacher  getting  in  the  way  of  the  Word.  Of  Schleiermacher,  whose 
approach  to  preaching  changed  through  the  years,  but  who 
demonstrated  a  strong  dependence  on  emotion  and  the  innermost  feel- 
ings of  the  preacher  himself,  Barth  says,  "Where  is  the  Word  of  God 
in  this  immanent  sea  of  feelings?  ...  it  is  the  human  world  which  as 
such  flows  out  from  itself  and  back  into  itself."  Barth  characterizes 
Bauer's  approach  to  preaching  as  "characteristic  of  the  theology  that 
dominated  the  years  leading  up  to"  World  War  I,  such  theology  being 
"totally  superficial,  verbose,  ill-defined  and  in  the  final  analysis 
obscure.  Systematic  clarity  and  unambiguity  .  .  .  [were  replaced  by] 
.  .  .  the  reference  to  some  kind  of  individual  depth  of  soul,  to  per- 
sonality, or  to  experiences  ..."  Continuing,  Barth  finds  Bauer's  ap- 
proach to  preaching  as  advancing  the  individuality  of  the  preacher  so 
that  "it  is  the  preacher  that  is  to  be  free,  alive,  individual,  personal, 
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convinced,  and  enthusiastic.  The  preacher  is  the  center,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  everything  is  to  be  built."  This  means  that  the  biblical 
text  must  suffer:  "The  text  is  merely  desirable.  It  is  not  an  integrating 
element  in  the  actual  concept  of  preaching."  Barth  finds  it  incredible 
that  "ministers  are  given  full  authority  to  show  from  their  own  life 
of  faith  what  is  good  for  their  hearers,  what  these  ought  to  experience, 
think,  and  desire  ..." 

Barth  offers  his  own  two-part  definition  of  preaching:  1.  "Preaching 
is  the  Word  of  God  which  he  himself  speaks,  claiming  for  the  purpose 
the  exposition  of  a  biblical  text  in  free  human  words  ..."  2. 
"Preaching  is  the  attempt  enjoined  upon  the  church  to  serve  God's 
Word,  through  one  who  is  called  thereto,  by  expounding  a  biblical 
text  in  human  words  and  making  it  relevant  ..."  How  he  arrives  at 
this  definition  we  are  not  told.  Certainly  he  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
tract it  from  scripture,  but  he  is  concerned  for  us  to  understand  that 
preaching  is  our  way  of  announcing  what  God  wants  to  say.  It  is  He 
who  must  be  heard  through  His  Word  and  not  we  ourselves. 

In  chapter  2,  "Criteria  of  the  Sermon,  "  Barth  directs  us  to  nine  such 
criteria,  including  "Revelation,"  "Church,"  "Confession,"  "Ministry," 
"Heralding,  "  "Scripture,"  "Originality,"  "Congregation,"  and 
"Spirituality."  As  we  would  expect  of  a  neoorthodox  spokesman, 
Barth's  view  of  revelation  insists  that  "preaching  cannot  try  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  God  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  other  proof  of  God  than 
that  which  God  himself  offers."  He  adds,  "The  preacher  should  simply 
believe  the  gospel  and  say  all  he  has  to  say  on  the  basis  of  this  belief." 
God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  Trust  in  the  Word  and  faithfulness  to 
it  are  essential.  Scripture  must  not  be  used  for  the  preacher's  own  pur- 
poses, in  which  case  "the  pastor  might  easily  become  the  pope  of  his 
own  congregation,  presenting  his  own  idea  instead  of  God's  Word." 

Barth  suggests  that  preaching  must  always  be  done  "in  connection 
with  the  existence  and  mission  of  the  church."  To  this  end  preaching 
becomes  almost  a  sacrament,  and  should  take  place  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not 
that  the  church  needs  liturgical  enrichment,  but  the  sacraments  point 
to  what  God  has  accomplished  (the  "That")  among  His  people.  The 
task  of  preaching  is  to  "repeat  the  testimony  by  which  the  church  is 
constituted.  It  has  to  be  witness  to  that  witness  .  .  .  the  sermon  must 
be  a  text  sermon.  Preaching  has  to  be  6/fe/ic«/ preaching."  Preaching 
is  exposition  of  scripture,  which  means  that  "there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  of  preachers  declaiming  their  own  systematic  theology  or 
expounding  what  they  think  they  know  about  their  own  lives,  or 
human  life  in  general,  or  society  or  the  state  of  the  world," 
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Five  points  are  made  in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  scripture:  there 
must  be  absohjte  confidence  in  scripture;  there  must  be  respect  or  high 
regard  for  one's  role  as  an  expositor;  diligence,  which  may  mean 
"academic  exegetical  work,  "  must  be  applied  to  the  study  of  scrip- 
ture; preaching  must  be  modest  since  "the  gospel  is  not  in  our  thoughts 
or  hearts,"  but  in  Scripture;  and  preachers  must  be  flexible  which 
means  for  Barth  as  a  neo-orthodox  theologian  that  the  Bible  is  God's 
Word  only  when  it  becomes  God's  Word,  that  is,  when  the  preacher 
expects  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  through  scripture.  Barth  even  sug- 
gests that  preaching  must  not  be  boring  and  says,  "Against  boredom 
the  only  defense  is  again  being  biblical.  If  a  sermon  is  biblical  it  will  not 
be  boring." 

In  chapter  3,  "Actual  Preparation  of  the  Sermon,"  Barth  touches 
upon  some  of  the  practical  concerns  of  sermon  preparation  such  as 
learning  to  seek  the  material  of  sermons  "exclusively  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,"  how  to  select  and  serve  the  text,  how  to  be  recep- 
tive to  the  message  of  the  text,  how  to  actively  engage  the  text,  etc. 
His  approach  to  exegesis  is  hardly  satisfactory  since  all  he  suggests  is 
a  reading  of  older  and  modern  commentaries,  although  the  study  of 
exegesis  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of  Barth's  lectures.  He 
warns  that  even  some  modern  (to  his  day)  conservative  commentaries 
become  like  liberal  commentaries  when  they  fail  to  point  to  the 
ultimate  Christian  revelation,  that  the  Word  became  flesh. 

Barth  goes  on  to  give  suggestions  about  applying  the  revealed  Word 
to  the  congregation,  about  writing  the  sermon,  etc.  He  warns  against 
"blowing  mental  bubbles,  "  which  amounts  to  leading  something  out 
of  the  text  that  isn't  there  or  making  something  which  is  secondary 
in  the  text  a  main  point  of  the  sermon,  and  he  detests  thematic 
preaching.  He  finds  nothing  good  to  say  in  behalf  of  introductions  or 
illustrations  which  only  tend  to  detract  the  listener's  attention  from 
the  revealed  Word  itself.  We  err  in  trying  to  work  up  to  God.  Indeed, 
"something  has  to  come  down  from  above.  And  this  can  happen  only 
when  the  Bible  speaks  from  the  very  outset."  He  closes  with  a  discus- 
sion of  sermons  by  two  students. 

Neo-orthodoxy  and  evangelicalism  have  been  strange  bedfellows  of 
sorts.  While  the  historical  foundations  and  presuppositions  of  each  may 
differ  and  provide  some  cause  for  evangelicals  maintaining  their 
distance  from  neo-orthodoxy,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
positive  response  that  many  evangelicals  would  have  to  Barth's  ap- 
proach to  preaching,  especially  as  preaching  is  found  to  be  so  depen- 
dent upon  the  biblical  Word  and  the  Word  of  God  which  speaks 
through  the  Bible.   Those  who  have  discovered  the  blessings  of 
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biblical/expository  preaching  will  find  themselves  agreeing  with  Barth 
again  and  again.  Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  preach  biblically, 
how  to  let  one's  message  spring  directly  from  scripture,  would  do  well 
to  allow  this  book  to  provide  an  impetus  in  that  direction. 

Streeter  S.  Stuart 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  closing  years  of  this  century  and 
millennium  have  brought  with  them  a  renewed 
interest  in  spirituality  generally  and  Christian 
spirituality  in  particular.  Cult  groups, 
mainline  churches,  TV  personalities,  and  world 
religions  all  market  their  own  varieties  to  our 
consumer  oriented  society.  The  bookstores  in  our 
malls  feature  Self-Help  on  one  side  and  New  Age 
Spirituality  on  the  other,  with  Bibles, 
Inspiration,  and  Theology  squeezed  in  between. 
Confusion  reigns.  The  possibilities  are  end- 
less. The  opportunities  are  challenging. 

Dr.  David  W.  Baker,  editor  of  Ashland 
Theological  Journal ,  asked  me  to  assemble  the 
writers  and  articles  for  this  issue.  Faculty, 
friends,  and  students  of  Ashland  Seminary 
responded  with  gracious  enthusiasm  to  invita- 
tions for  material.  Some  are  nationally-and 
internationally-known  writers,  some  appear  in 
print  for  perhaps  the  first  time.  All  share  a 
devotion  to  biblically-based  Christian  faith 
that  demands  to  be  lived  out  faithfully  in  the 
nineteen-nineties  of  our  era. 

I  express  here  sincere  personal  appre- 
ciation to  Elaine  A.  Heath,  my  graduate 
assistant,  who  has  collaborated  at  each  step  in 
conceiving,  writing,  and  editing  this  journal. 
I  thank  Dr.  Baker  for  the  privilege  of 
highlighting  in  this  way  such  an  indispensable 
part  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  To  God  be  the 
glory! 

Jerry  R.  Flora 


WHAT  MAKES  SPIRITUALITY  CHRISTIAN? 
By  Steve  Harper* 

"Spirituality"  is  a  popular  term  today. 
As  I  have  browsed  through  bookstores,  I  have 
seen  it  connected  with  such  topics  as 
nutrition,  aerobics,  business  management, 
stress  reduction,  counseling,  marriage 
enrichment,  recovery  programs,  human  sexual- 
ity, and  religion.  Publishers  and  authors 
seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  associate  a 
particular  topic  with  its  respective 
"spirituality,"  they  will  sell  more  books! 
Likewise,  the  daily  talk-shows  regularly 
parade  across  the  screen  a  wide  variety  of 
gurus  and  spiritual  "experts"  in  the  never- 
ending  quest  to  help  the  American  people 
feel  better,  transcend  their  circumstances, 
overcome  past  abuse,  find  their  true  selves, 
and  know  God.  Everyone  from  Jerry  Falwell 
to  Shirley  MacLaine  uses  the  word.  And 
therein  lies  our  dilemma. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  it  is 
inevitable,  natural,  and  essential  to  ask, 
"What  makes  spirituality  Christian?"  We 
need  a  controlling  perspective  to  provide 
boundary  and  guidance.  In  a  culture  where 
spirituality  is  attached  to  everything  from 
soup  to  nuts,  we  must  have  some  idea  of  what 
it  means  when  it  is  connected  to  the 

*Dr.  Steve  Harper  is  professor  of  Spiritual 
Formation  and  Wesley  Studies  at  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary. 


Christian  life.  We  must  be  able  to  speak 
authentically  of  "Christian"  spirituality, 
otherwise  we  are  merely  putting  a  thin 
veneer  over  a  wildly  undefined  phenomenon. 
In  this  article  I  hope  to  provide  a  general 
framework  to  assist  you  in  developing  a 
spiritual  life  which  is  characteristically 
and  genuinely  Christian.  Because  the 
readers  of  this  journal  come  from  a  variety 
of  traditions,  I  must  speak  generally, 
trusting  that  you  can  take  this  framework 
and  interface  it  with  the  distinctives  of 
your  own  theological  and  ecclesial  systems. 
Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  speak 
generally  as  a  means  of  reminding  ourselves 
that  just  as  we  must  avoid  a  spirituality 
that  is  unbounded,  we  must  also  avoid  any 
definition  of  Christian  spirituality  which 
imprisons  it  in  a  single  tradition,  denomi- 
nation, or  point  of  view.  In  fact,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  Christian  spirituality 
can  provide  a  basis  for  true  ecumenism  at 
the  very  time  in  history  when  "labels"  mean 
less  and  less  to  people.  Christian  spiritu- 
ality provides  an  avenue  for  mutual 
appreciation  and  united  activity  in  Jesus' 
Name.  Christian  spirituality  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  discover  how  large,  deep,  and 
rich  the  Body  of  Christ  really  is!  But  none 
of  this  can  happen  as  it  should  unless  we 
wrestle  with  the  question,  "What  makes 
spirituality  Christian?" 


Preliminary  Considerations 

I  want  to  begin  by  acknowledging  the 
suspicions  of  some  of  my  Christian  friends 
when  it  comes  to  spirituality.  For  more 
than  two  decades  I've  encountered  sincere 
Christians  who  believe  that  spiritual  forma- 
tion is  simply  too  vague,  and  that  it  offers 
too  many  opportunities  to  go  off  on 
tangents.  I  would  not  be  honest  in  this 
article  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  this 
has  happened.  As  I  have  ministered  across 
America  and  in  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, I  have  occasionally  been  embarrassed 
by  something  that  was  being  believed  and 
being  done  under  the  umbrella  of  "the 
spiritual  life."  In  a  few  cases,  I  have 
felt  that  the  aberration  was  serious  enough 
to  confront  and  correct.  To  say  it  another 
way,  not  everything  which  occurs  in  the  name 
of  Christian  spirituality  is  genuine.  The 
folks  who  have  concerns  are  not  without 
justification.  I  want  to  acknowledge  that 
right  up  front.  In  the  final  section  of 
this  article,  I  will  return  to  the  issue  in 
greater  detail. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  point 
out  that  exaggeration  or  aberration  is  not 
sufficient  to  dismiss  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  a  topic.  Anything  which  is 
genuine  can  be  counterfeited.  For  example, 
our  Roman  Catholic  friends  can  point  to 
numerous  errors  regarding  the  Mass  or  the 
veneration  of  Mary.   Likewise,  our  charis- 


itiatic  colleagues  can  speak  long  on  the 
excesses  of  that  movement.  Mainline 
Christians  can  describe  what  goes  wrong  when 
you  emphasize  institutionalism  too  much. 
And  evangelicals  can  testify  to  the  problems 
which  arise  when  the  authority  of  Scripture 
is  interpreted  in  a  narrow  or  legalistic 
way.  Christian  spirituality  is  not  exempt 
from  error.  But  rather  than  use  this  as 
grounds  for  dismissal,  I  believe  -we  should 
use  it  as  proof  that  serious  scholarship  and 
thought  must  attend  our  use  of  the  concept. 

Second,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
spirituality  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  Christianity.  Spirituality  is  a  quality 
of  human  life,  because  human  beings  are  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  the  imago  dei 
which  forms  the  basis  for  all  considerations 
of  spirituality.  Because  of  this,  writes 
Benedict  Groeschel,  "the  individual  is 
increasingly  aware  of  a  spiritual  craving 
within."-^  The  fact  that  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God  not  only  means  that  we  have 
this  yearning  for  the  divine,  but  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  God.  Adrian 
van  Kaam  calls  the  yearning  our  "aspiration 
for  transcendence"  and  describes  spiritual 
formation  as  "how  people  respond  to  this 
aspiration."^  Groescehl  is  again  helpful  as 
he  calls  the  spiritual  life,  "the  sum  total 
of  responses  which  one  makes  to...  God.  ""^ 

Every  person,  therefore,  has  a 
spirituality  precisely  because  he  or  she  is 
essentially  spiritual.   Every  religion  has  a 


spirituality  because  it  attempts  to  describe 
the  nature  of  God,  of  human  beings,  and  the 
ways  in  which  human  beings  respond  to  God. 
Even  conservative  Christians  acknowledge 
this  dimension  of  spirituality.  For 
example,  E.  Stanley  Jones  has  noted,  "the 
Way  is  written  not  merely  in  the  Bible,  but 
also  in  biology.  The  demands  of  religion 
and  the  demands  of  life  are  the  same.  The 
Way,  then,  is  written  in  our  nerves,  our 
blood,  our  tissues,  in  the  total  organi- 
zation of  life."''  Likewise,  Lawrence 
Richards  recognizes  that  "spirituality  is  a 
term  broadly  applied  across  the  range  of 
religions . "^ 

We  must  not  miss  this.  If  we  do,  we 
will  not  see  the  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  spirituality  which  pervades 
human  existence.  We  will  make  the  mistake 
of  narrowly  viewing  the  Christian  faith  as 
"spiritual"  and  other  religions  as  "unspir- 
itual."  Agaiil,  we  must  begin  by  recalling 
that  spirituality  is  connected  to  human 
existence,  not  to  religion  per  se.  This  is 
St.  Augustine's  description  of  the  "restless 
heart."  It  is  Wesley's  understanding  of 
prevenient  grace,  at  work  in  general  and 
particular  ways  long  before  a  person 
professes  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

On  a  practical  level,  this  should 
encourage  us.  It  means  that  every  person  we 
meet  has  already  been  created  for  God!  The 
God-shaped  vacuum  is  really  there,  and  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  God  is  given  to 


everyone.  In  our  evangelism,  for  example, 
we  will  get  farther  with  people  as  we  take 
the  time  to  acknowledge  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  already  "on  the  journey."  As  we 
celebrate  the  ways  in  which  they  already 
yearn  for  God,  we  can  lovingly  lead  them  to 
Jesus,  the  Incarnation  of  the  God  for  Whom 
they  yearn!  To  put  it  another  way,  as  we 
seek  to  win  persons  to  Christ,  this 
universal  understanding  of  spirituality  cuts 
through  any  notions  of  triumphalism,  because 
we  are  constantly  aware  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
always  gets  there  first! 

These  preliminary  considerations  enable 
us  to  approach  the  question,  "What  makes 
spirituality  Christian?"  The  first  consid- 
eration validates  the  importance  of  the 
question  and  the  need  to  provide  definition 
and  boundary.  The  second  consideration 
enables  us  to  ask  the  question  with  a  solid 
theology  underneath  us--a  theology  of  imago 
del  and  a  theology  of  prevenient  grace.  It 
also  enables  us  to  approach  the  question 
with  the  spirit  of  humility. 

Primary  Convictions 

No  single  article  can  fully  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  question,  "What  makes 
spirituality  Christian?"  No  single  article 
can  completely  answer  it  either.  Within 
arm's  reach,  I  probably  have  several 
thousand  pages  of  attempts  to  answer  this 
question.   And  the  books  keep  coming  out! 


To  remember  that  is  a  means  of  recognizing 
the  profound  mystery  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  We  need  that  in  a  highly 
analytical  culture.  We  also  need  to 
remember  that  the  answer  is  conditioned  in 
part  by  the  one  who  proposes  it.  Spirit- 
uality has  objective  dimensions,  some  of 
which  I  will  work  with  in  this  section.  But 
spirituality  also  comes  via  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  author,  preacher,  testi- 
fier, etc. 

This  means  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
about  myself,  so  you  will  have  a  context  for 
understanding  why  I  answer  the  question  the 
way  I  do .  In  brief,  I  would  say  I  am  an 
ecumenical  evangelical  reared  (and  at  home) 
in  the  Wesleyan  tradition.  By  "evangelical" 
I  bear  witness  to  my  belief  in  historic 
Christian  orthodoxy.  I  believe  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God.  I  believe  that  Jesus  is 
God's  only-begotten  Son.  I  believe  all  the 
doctrines  expressed  and  implied  in  the 
normative  Creeds  of  the  church.  By 
"ecumenical"  I  communicate  my  belief  that 
Christian  orthodoxy  winds  its  way  through 
every  age  and  through  every  legitimate 
ecclesial  expression.  Consequently,  I  am  a 
pilgrim  in  search  of  true  Christianity 
wherever  I  can  find  it.  I  do  not  limit 
myself  to  Methodism,  or  even  Protestantism. 
I  thrill  at  exploring  the  richness  of  the 
faith  in  the  classics  of  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  I  rejoice  in  every 
believer  (living  or  dead)  who  sheds  light  on 


my  path  and  deepens  my  devotion  to  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord.  By  "Wesleyan"  I  mean  that 
I  have  found  a  theological  home--a  place  to 
locate  myself--as  a  means  of  describing  and 
nurturing  life  in  Christ.  I  look  upon  John 
Wesley,  the  early  Methodists,  and  the 
conservative  Wesleyan  tradition  which 
emerges,  not  as  a  wall,  but  as  a  "window" 
through  which  to  look  in  order  to  see  Christ 
and  the  church  better.  As  the  ecumenical, 
evangelical,  and  Wesleyan  components 
converge,  I  embrace  the  perspective  which 
enables  me  to  provide  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  makes  spirituality  Chris- 
tian?" 

In  this  article  I  will  provide  four 
primary  convictions  related  to  the  question. 
Taken  together,  they  will  frame  my  answer 
but  not  exhaust  it.  Again,  no  article  can 
do  that.  But  I  do  believe  it  is  possible  to 
set  forth  key  consensual  parameters  which 
enable  us  to  speak  of  "Christian  spirit- 
uality." At  the  end  of  my  examination  of 
each  conviction,  I  will  state  briefly  what 
response  we  can  make  which  will  enable  the 
conviction  to  be  a  formative  experience  in 
our  lives. 

First,  spirituality  is  Christian  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  story.  To  say  it 
another  way,  it  is  the  Christian  story  which 
interprets  spirituality,  not  spirituality 
which  interprets  the  Christian  story.  As 
people  guided  by  the  revelation  of  Scripture 
and   twenty   centuries   of   responsible 
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tradition,  we  bring  certain  understandings 
to  the  table,  understandings  which  enable  us 
to  speak  more  specifically  about  the 
spiritual  life.  By  way  of  reminder  and 
summary,  I  would  mention  the  following:  the 
nature  of  God  (as  Trinity)  ,  the  nature  of 
humanity  (as  imago  del)  ,  creation,  fall, 
covenant,  the  cycle  of  exile  and  return. 
Incarnation,  redemption,  church.  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  consummation.^ 

Once  we  have  worked  our  way  through 
these  classic  doctrines,  we  will  define 
spirituality  differently  than  people  in 
other  religions  do,  and  differently  than 
adherents  of  various  "new-age"  movements  do. 
The  reason  is  this:  we  begin  with  revela- 
tion, not  metaphysics.  And  more  precisely, 
we  begin  with  revelation  as  it  comes  to  us 
through  the  Bible.  In  determining  what 
makes  our  spirituality  Christian,  we  do  not 
begin  with  the  nature  of  being  (philo- 
sophical ontology) ,  we  begin  with  the  gospel 
(biblical  hermeneutics) .  The  starting  point 
makes  all  the  difference.  It  shapes  the 
question  in  a  new  form — not  "what  does  it 
mean  to  be  spiritual?",  but  rather  "what 
does  it  mean  to  be  Christian?" 

This  means  that  the  story  itself  is 
formative.  Tell  me  what  you  think  it  means 
to  be  Christian,  and  you  will  already  have 
begun  to  specify  what  you  believe  it  means 
to  be  spiritual.  To  say  it  another  way, 
theology  is  transformational.  What  we 
believe   about   the   journey  and  what  we 


experience  on  the  journey  are  the  inhaling 
and  exhaling  of  spiritual  breathing;  they 
cannot  be  separated.  This  is  one  of  the 
mistakes  some  make  who  would  put  spiritual 
formation  in  the  category  of  "practical" 
theology.  Yes,  it  is  that.  But  it  is  also 
intrinsically  biblical,  historical,  system- 
atic, developmental,  etc.  Spiritually 
becomes  "Christian"  when  it  is  viewed 
through  the  lens  of  the  Christian  story. 

Given  this,  our  response  is  to 
increasingly  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
Christian  story  through  devout  and  deepening 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  secondary 
devotional  literature  which  enriches  our 
knowledge  and  piety.  This  is  why  we  cannot 
define  spirituality  as  "my  experience  of 
God."  My  experience  of  God  may  be  wrong! 
It  may  be  conditioned  by  bad  teaching,  by 
past  abuse  and  present  dysfunctionalism, 
etc.  Spirituality  is  highly  experiential, 
but  it  is  not  exclusively  so.  I  submit  my 
experience  to  the  story  as  revealed  in 
scripture  and  tradition.  I  commit  myself  to 
be  a  true  "disciple" — which  means  "learner, " 
all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Second,  spirituality  is  made  Christian 
in  its  relation  to  Christ.  If  you  are 
familiar  with  spiritual  formation  liter- 
ature, you  know  it  falls  into  two  broad 
categories:  theo-centric  and  Christo- 
centric.  Theo-centric  literature  uses  a  lot 
of  "God"  language  to  communicate  its  ideas. 
Much  of  this  type  of  literature  is  valid  and 
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helpful.  Even  Christian  writers  have 
employed  such  language  and  style  to  write 
devotionally.  But  if  our  spirituality  is  to 
be  overtly  and  substantively  Christian,  we 
need  the  benefits  of  Christo-centric 
literature  as  well.  Christian  spirituality 
is  not  merely  metaphysical;  it  is 
Incarnational .  We  are  people  who  believe 
that  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us  (John  1:14)  . 

Dr.  William  Barclay  expertly  develops 
his  commentary  on  the  Prologue  of  John's 
Gospel,  (1:1-18).  He  shows  how  the  concept 
of  Logos  was  already  present  in  Jewish  and 
Greek  thought.  When  he  comes  to  1:14;  he 
writes,  "This  is  where  John  parted  with  all 
thought  which  had  gone  before  him.  This  was 
the  entirely  new  thing  which  John  brought  to 
the  Greek  world  for  which  he  was  writing. 
Augustine  afterwards  said  that  in  his  pre- 
Christian  days  he  had  read  and  studied  the 
great  pagan  philosophers  and  their  writings, 
and  that  he  had  read  many  other  things,  but 
he  had  never  read  that  the  Word  became 
flesh. "^  Barclay  calls  the  phrase,  "the  Word 
became  flesh, "  staggering  new  and  unheard 
of.^ 

Barclay  provides  a  good  analogy  between 
the  first  century  and  the  twentieth,  between 
theo-centric  and  Christo-centric  spirit- 
uality. The  Logos  corresponds  to  theo- 
centric  spirituality.  That  is,  it  was  a 
general  concept  known  to  many  people,  and 
one  which  incorporated  numerous  truths .   But 
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to  say  that  the  Logos  became  flesh  is  to 
compare  with  Christo-centric  spirituality. 
That  is,  it  takes  all  that  the  general  idea 
communicated  and  puts  it  into  a  stagger- 
ingly new  framework.  This  is  precisely  what 
Christian  spirituality  does:  it  draws  on 
all  that  is  generally  beautiful,  good,  and 
true  concerning  the  spiritual  life.  But  it 
puts  it  into  a  radically  new  framework — the 
Incarnation.  In  Jesus  we  see  the  fullness 
of  God  in  human  form,  and  we  see 
spirituality  revealed  in  its  finest  sense. 

In  a  day  of  "new-age"  monism^  this 
Incarnational  focus  is  as  radically  new  as 
it  was  in  the  day  when  John  declared  the 
Logos  to  be  manifested  in  Jesus.  And  it  is 
no  less  controversial.  E.  Stanley  Jones  has 
called  this  "the  scandal  of  particularity." 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  syncretism  (as  we 
will  see  in  the  final  section  of  the 
article)  .  But  it  is  a  position  we  must  take 
if  our  spirituality  is  to  be  genuinely 
Christian.  Edward  Yarnold  confirms  this  as 
he  writes,  "The  highest  and  unique  instance 
of  God's  self-giving  is  his  entry  into  the 
world  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
highest  and  unique  fulfillment  of  the  human 
capacity  for  God  is  found  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "-^^  Benedict  Groeschel  further 
underscores  this  seminal  truth  by  saying, 
"The  center  of  Christian  spirituality  is  the 
Incarnate  Word  of  God.  He  is  the  center, 
not  as  a  point  of  gravity,  but  as  a  single 
source  of  light  in  an  utterly  dark  and 
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lifeless  universe.  Just  as  He  is  the  source 
of  light  and  life  to  the  material  creation 
(John  1:3),  so  is  He  the  source  of  salvation 
and  spiritual  life."^^  Groeschel  goes  on  to 
note  that  this  Christological  center  and  our 
relation  to  it  (Him)  forces  us  to  ask,  "How 
Christian  is  my  spirituality?"  Just  as 
Christ  divides  time  into  B.C.  and  A.D.,  so 
too  he  becomes  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  general  and  the  particular  in 
Christian  spirituality. 

This  truth  not  only  applies  to  his 
person,  but  also  to  his  work.  Unfortunately 
in  our  day  there  is  a  rising  tide  against 
Christ's  atonement.  It  is  a  rejection  not 
only  of  Christ  as  the  mediator,  but  also  of 
the  need  for  an  atoning  sacrifice  as 
described  in  orthodox  Christian  theology. -^^ 
At  stake  here,  for  Christianity  in  general 
and  Christian  spirituality  in  particular,  is 
the  nature  of  sin  and  the  process  by  which 
the  grace  of  God  operates  to  forgive  us. 
Spirituality  must  address  the  question  of 
one's  right  relationship  with  God.  A 
theology  (and  experience)  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion is  intrinsic.  Christian  spirituality 
asserts  that  human  beings  are  sinful  and 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  In  both  his 
person  and  work,  Christ  makes  spirituality 
Christian. 

Our  response,  of  course,  must  be  to 
"abide  in  Christ"  (John  15)  .  Christian 
spiritual  life  is  life  in  Christ.  It  is 
living  in  Christ  and  having  Christ  living  in 
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us.^^  I  have  come  to  define  Christian 
spirituality  as  the  lifelong  process  of 
abiding  in  Christ  and  bearing  the 
responsibilities  of  that  relationship.  If 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
(Revelation  1:8  and  22:13),  he  must  be  the 
starting  point,  guide,  and  culmination  of 
our  spirituality. 

Third,  spirituality  is  made- Christian 
by  its  church  connection.  At  the  core,  this 
means  that  our  spirituality  can  never  be 
purely  individualistic.  We  are  people  of 
Covenant.  As  such,  we  are  people  of  creed 
and  community.  We  affirm  the  faith  declared 
through  the  Apostles',  Nicean,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  as  well  as  those  later 
formulations  which  are  in  harmony  with  them. 
Furthermore,  we  are  people  of  particular 
faith  traditions  (e.g.  Lutheran,  Calvin- 
istic,  Wesleyan) ,  each  of  which  professes 
orthodox  belief  and  the  Christian  experience 
which  flows  from  it. 

To  be  sure,  our  ultimate  authority  is 
the  Bible.  But  Bishop  Kallistos  of  Diokleia 
rightly  points  out  that  "We  read  the  Bible 
personally,  but  not  as  isolated  individ- 
uals... We  read  in  communion  with  all  other 
members  or  the  Body  of  Christ  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  all  generations  of 
time...  Book  and  Church  are  not  to  be 
separated."^" 

But  today  they  are!  And  the  spirit- 
uality which  emerges  from  the  separation  is 
simultaneously  erroneous,  individualistic, 
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and  unaccountable.  I  will  never  forget  Dr. 
Robert  Cushman,  one  of  my  doctoral 
professors  at  Duke  University,  saying  that 
the  main  problem  with  contemporary  theology 
is  that  it  is  "free-lance" — that  is,  it  is 
operating  with  no  connection  or  account- 
ability to  the  Church.  I  could  not  agree 
more!  There  is  great  irony  here.  Evangel- 
icals are  frequently  accused  by  liberals  of 
being  triumphalistic  in  their  focus  upon 
Christ  and  the  presentation  of  him  as  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  But  what  could 
possibly  be  more  triumphalistic  than  the 
assertion  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
good  theology  which  stands  apart  from  and  in 
contradiction  to  two  thousand  years  of 
orthodox  interpretation? 

Here  is  one  place  where  Christian 
theology  is  general  and  Christian  spirit- 
uality in  particular  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  captured  by  cultural  ideology.  It  is 
the  danger  of  open-ended,  free-floating, 
radically  independent  individualism. 
Spirituality  will  never  be  fully  Christian 
adrift  from  the  Church.  In  the  presentation 
of  truth  and  the  spiritual  life  which  flows 
from  it,  we  are  not  free  to  re-invent  the 
gospel,  but  only  free  to  proclaim  it  as  it 
has  been  handed  to  us  by  the  Church.  When 
we  presume  an  authority  to  step  outside 
twenty  centuries  of  tradition  and  advocate 
"another  gospel,"  we  have  the  civil  right  to 
do  so,  but  not  the  ecclesiastical  right. 
Spirituality   is   made   Christian   by   its 
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connection  with  the  Church. 

Our  response  must  be  to  be  devoted 
churchpersons .  When  I  joined  my  denomi- 
nation, I  took  the  vow  to  uphold  it  with  my 
prayers,  presence,  gifts,  and  service.  So 
long  as  I  remain  a  member,  I  am  not  free  to 
violate  those  vows  or  to  substitute  rank 
individualism  for  them.  Likewise,  those  of 
us  who  are  clergy  stand  in  the  line  of 
apostolic  succession — the  vocational  priest- 
hood which  has  always  had  two  primary  tasks: 
guiding  people  in  the  ways  of  God  and 
guarding  the  gospel.  If  I  abdicate  the 
guardian  role  through  self-avowed  assertion 
of  my  own  views,  I  sever  spirituality  (and 
ministry  for  that  matter)  from  its  vital 
context.  * 

Fourth,  spirituality  is  made  Christian 
by  its  grace-orientation.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Wesleyan  tradition  understand  theology 
as  an  "order  of  salvation."  The  order 
itself  is  the  story  of  grace:  prevenient, 
converting,  sanctifying,  and  glorifying. -^^ 
With  respect  to  Christian  spirituality  this 
means  that  we  are  always  responders  to  God's 
prior  action.  Ours  is  not  a  spirituality  of 
human  effort  or  merit — i.e.  "working  our  way 
up  to  God."  Rather,  it  is  a  spirituality  of 
"having  been  found"  by  God  and  living  in 
ever-increasing  gratitude  for  "God's  coming 
down"  to  us.  To  say  it  another  way,  we  grow 
spirituality  as  we  respond  to  grace. 

Such  response  is  made  possible  through 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  often  called 
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the  spiritual  disciplines.  John  Wesley 
called  the  means  of  grace  "the  ordinary 
channels  of  conveying  [God's]  grace  unto  the 
souls  of  itien."^^  In  our  day,  Richard  Foster 
has  refocused  and  renewed  our  interest  in 
the  spiritual  disciplines,  showing  how  they 
shape  the  inward,  outward,  and  corporate 
life  of  Christians. ^^  Grace  thus  becomes  the 
priority  and  the  means  of  living  the 
spiritual  life. 

This  understanding  of  grace  is  what 
lies  at  the  heart  of  viewing  Christian 
spiritual  formation  as  a  journey.  Lawrence 
Richards  rightly  notes  that  "Spiritual  life 
must  be  nurtured. . .Spirituality  does  not 
come  automatically."^®  In  the  history  of 
Christian  spirituality  that  journey  has  been 
defined  in  many  ways.  Those  in  the  mystical 
school  have  described  it  in  terms  of 
purgation,  illumination,  dark  night  of  the 
soul,  and  union  with  God.^^  As  we  just  saw, 
Wesleyans  emphasize  the  order  of  salvation, 
which  is  itself  a  journey  motif.  Persons  in 
the  Reformed  tradition  frequently  use  the 
paradigm  of  God's  Providence  and  our 
response  to  it  as  a  means  of  articulating 
the  journey. ^°  Christian  educators  and 
psychologists  connect  the  human  journey  and 
the  spiritual  journey  by  showing  how  the 
spiritual  life  is  lived  in  relation  to 
childhood,  adolescence,  adulthood,  midlife, 
and  older  age.^-^ 

Kept  in  the  context  of  everything  we 
have  said  up  to  this  point,  it  is  possible 
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to  define  Christian  spiritual  formation  as 
the  process  of  becoming  fully  human. ^^  This 
process  is  enabled  through  imitation  (of 
Christ  and  the  healthy  examples  of  godly 
people)  and  penetration  (as  the  grace  of  God 
is  mediated  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit)  . 
Understanding  spiritual  life  as  a  journey 
sanctifies  every  age  and  state  of  life,  and 
it  puts  every  age  and  stage  of  life  into  its 
proper  graced  relationship  to  God.  Benedict 
Groeschel  gives  a  useful  summary  of  all  we 
have  been  saying  in  these  words,  "To  develop 
spiritually  as  a  Christian  means  to  grow  as 
a  child  of  God  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ  and  His  grace.  "^^ 

We  respond  to  grace  by  abandoning  all 
efforts  at  self-salvation  and  the  legalisms 
which  can  so  easily  provide  false  limits  and 
comforts.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  erase 
the  role  of  our  will  in  making  obedient  and 
faithful  responses  to  God's  movements  in  our 
lives.  To  say  that  Christian  spirituality 
is  grace  oriented  does  not  mean  we  are 
passive.  It  simply  means  that  "Jesus  is 
Lord"  and  we  are  always  content  for  it  to  be 
that  way!  It  means  that  we  never  "outgrow" 
our  reliance  upon  God,  we  never  come  to  a 
spiritual  state  which  enables  us  to  live 
henceforth  on  our  own. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  more  we  could 
say  about  making  spirituality  Christian,  but 
these  are  my  primary  convictions  regarding 
the  matter.  When  we  utilize  the  Christian 
story,  focus  on  Christ  as  the  center  and 
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source  of  our  spiritual  life,  maintain 
accountability  to  and  community  in  the 
Church,  and  live  by  grace  throughout  our 
lifetime,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
understanding  and  experiencing  Christian 
spirituality. 

Problematic  Challenges 

Such  a  view  of  the  spiritual  life  is 
not  universally  affirmed  or  supported  in  our 
time.  In  fact,  the  question  "What  makes 
spirituality  Christian?"  is  one  given  to  me 
as  an  assignment  to  address  by  those  who 
recognize  that  the  spiritual  life  is  being 
wildly  reimagined  in  our  day.  If  Christian 
spirituality  is  to  continue  to  exhibit  its 
distinctiveness  (a  quality  which  some  view 
as  narrow  and  obscuranist)  ,  the  above 
characteristics  will  not  be  absent.  At  the 
same  time,  those  characteristics  are  under 
fire  on  a  number  of  fronts  which  must  be 
recognized. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  is 
syncretism.  In  the  past  twenty  years  we 
have  witnessed  an  unprecedented  attempt  to 
blend  all  things  into  one,  universally- 
accepted  reality.  Traditional  beliefs  and 
values  are  not  seriously  questioned  and 
often  undermined.  Categories  of  "right"  and 
"wrong"  are  threatened  by  an  attempt  to  make 
everything  an  "alternative."  With  respect 
to  Christian  spirituality  in  particular,  the 
syncretists  would  have  us  merge  our  views 
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with  virtually  all  others — especially  those 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and 
even  the  most-responsible  advocates  of  "new 
age"  perspectives.  The  end  result  would  be 
a  kind  of  B'hai  spirituality — a  view  of 
reality  and  a  resulting  experience  that  puts 
Christianity  and  Christ  in  a  respected,  but 
not  distinctive  position. 

As  I  view  the  issue  of  syncretism,  the 
main  problem  with  it  (but  not  the  only  one!) 
is  that  it  tries  to  answer  what  Christianity 
(and  other  world  religions,  for  that  matter) 
leaves  as  mystery.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
the  Bible  holds  in  tension  Christ's 
declaration  that  he  is  "the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life"  (John  14:6)  with  the 
uncertainty  of  how  that  is  so  in  each  and 
every  case.  .The  main  problem  of  syncretism 
is  that  it  falsely  authorizes  human  beings 
to  make  conclusions  about  things  known  only 
to  God.  To  be  sure,  there  are  questions  of 
how  one  religion  relates  to  another, 
questions  of  the  validity  of  those 
religions,  and  questions  about  ultimate 
destiny.  But  they  are  questions  about  which 
we  have  insufficient  revelation.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Lord  of  life.  The  role  of 
Christian  theology  in  general  and  Christian 
spirituality  in  particular  is  to  proclaim 
what  we  know  and  to  remain  humble  before 
what  we  do  not  know.  Syncretism  is,  at 
best,  a  human  answer  to  questions  beyond 
human  knowledge.   At  worst,  syncretism  is 
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simply  wrong--analogous  to  blind  men  who 
each  defined  "elephant"  by  the  single  part 
he  was  holding.  We  recognize  the  serious 
challenge  of  syncretism,  but  we  also 
recognize  it  to  be  essentially  presumptuous 
in  relation  to  depth  of  the  questions  it 
tries  to  answer. 

Christian  spirituality  is  also  facing 
the  challenge  of  feminism.  Womens '  issues 
have  become  such  a  focal  point  in  the  church 
and  society  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
what  you  mean  without  being  misunderstood. 
Let  me  try.  I  believe  that  many  women's 
concerns  today  are  valid  and  that  the  church 
needs  to  take  them  more  seriously  than  it 
has.  Furthermore,  I  believe  there  is  a 
legitimate  Christian  feminism  in  which  the 
orthodox  faith  is  upheld  even  as  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  women  are 
forthrightly  advanced. 

There  is  a  radical  feminism  in  the  land 
which  not  only  damages  the  Christian  faith, 
but  actually  ends  up  undermining  the 
femininity  it  claims  to  uphold.^"  In  terms 
of  Christian  spirituality  it  has  contami- 
nated theology  and  experience  by  redefining 
the  Godhead,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
scripture,  and  the  church--to  name  a  few.^^ 
In  its  most  extreme  forms  it  has  (by  its  own 
declaration)  remade  Christianity  into 
something  entirely  different  from  its 
orthodox  precedent.  In  fact,  orthodoxy  is 
seen  as  an  obstacle  to  "Woman  Church."  As 
far  back  as  1978,   advocates  of  radical 
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feminism  were  openly  saying,  "perhaps  the 
demise  of  the  church  is  in  fact  the  first 
step  in  the  emergence  of  the  new  planetary 
consciousness,  karma  as  it  were. .. Feminist 
women  would  not  be  losing  much  if  they  lost 
the  church. "^^  It  doesn't  take  much  effort 
to  see  why  radical  feminism  is  a  challenge 
to  the  kind  of  Christian  spirituality  we 
have  described. 

The  main  problem  of  radical  feminism 
(but  again,  not  the  only  one)  is  that  it 
would  substitute  one  extreme  for  another. ^^ 
If  we  concede  that  Christianity  has  been  too 
"male"  (a  charge  which  can  be  made,  but  not 
universally  or  unboundedly) ,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  the  answer  is  to  make  it 
"female."  •  Equal  time  is  not  an  adequate 
base  for  theology  or  spirituality. 
Exchanging  one  excess  for  another  will  not 
bring  us  closer  to  the  truth.  Furthermore, 
we  are  on  slippery  ground  whenever  we  begin 
to  define  our  theology  or  our  spirituality 
in  terms  of  this-world  categories  like 
gender  or  race.  While  God  cannot  be  less 
than  our  best  examples  of  humanity.  He  is 
surely  more!  We  must  take  divine  attributes 
as  our  starting  point,  not  human  character- 
istics . 

We  also  face  the  challenge  of 
consumerism.  With  respect  to  Christian 
spirituality  the  danger  is  presenting 
Christian  formation  as  essentially  positive 
and  pleasant,  quick  and  easy.  Evangelicals 
face   this   danger   as  much  as   liberals. 
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because  the  danger  is  not  theological  per 
se.  It  is  cultural.  It  is  the  temptation 
to  cater  to  certain  groups  with  the  message 
that  "you  can  have  it  your  way."  We  must 
remember  that  Christianity  in  general  or  the 
spiritual  life  in  particular  is  not  simply 
about  getting  your  needs  met,  it  is  about 
getting  your  life  changed.  It  is  not  merely 
about  blessings,  but  also  about  respons- 
ibilities. It  is  not  just  about  improve- 
ment; it's  about  transformation.  Authentic 
Christian  spirituality  cannot  avoid  the 
Cross.  Consumerism  poses  the  threat  to 
water  down  the  spiritual  life  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  "market"  it  on  the  other  in  a 
way  that  promises  maximum  benefits  for 
minimal  investments. 

Finally,  we  face  the  challenge  of 
ceremonialism.  This  is  the  contemporary 
term  for  the  ancient  problem  of  having  the 
form  of  godliness,  but  denying  its  power  (II 
Timothy  3:5).  It  is  going  through  the 
motions  for  motion's  sake.  It  is  "playing 
church."  It  is  dabbling  in  discipleship. 
It  is  making  spirituality  superficial.  It 
is  substituting  performance  for  reality.  To 
use  Jesus'  words,  it  is  hypocrisy.  We 
become  play  actors,  people  who  pretend  to  be 
what  we  are  not--people  who  can  slip  in  and 
out  of  our  "spirituality"  depending  on  where 
we  are  or  what  day  it  is.  In  its  corporate 
manifestations  it  is  our  ritual  or  spon- 
taneity divorced  from  authenticity.  It  is 
the  vain  attempt  to  honor  God  with  our  lips 
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when  our  hearts  are  far  from  Him  (Isaiah 
29:13).  If  Christian  spirituality  becomes 
ceremonial,  it  will  die — and  it  ought  to! 
For  we  will  have  traded  in  essence  for 
illusion. 

What  makes  spirituality  Christian? 
Good  question!  It  is  a  question  that 
demands  close  examination  and  lifelong 
reflection.  I  hope  these  thoughts  will 
spark  your  own  in-depth,  creative  explor- 
ation. No  one  has  forced  us  to  be  Christian 
or  to  live  a  spiritual  life  in  consonance 
with  the  Christian  faith.  If  we  choose  to 
name  ourselves  after  the  Christ,  and  if  we 
choose  to  hold  membership  in  the  Body  of 
Christ,  let's  do  our  best  to  be  who  we  say 
we  are  and  to  practice  a  spirituality  worthy 
of  the  name  "Christian."  May  God  help  us 
all  to  do  just  that! 
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Candlemaking : 
The  Art  and  Craft  of  Spiritual  Formation 
By  Linda  Hines  Geiser* 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  flowing 
throughout  contemporary  society  an  emptiness 
of  spirit,  a  lack  of  meaning,  an  insidious 
apathy.  Rapid-paced  technology,  materialism, 
racism,  sexism  and  moral  confusion  all 
contribute  to  the  current  malaise.  For  many, 
life  is  out  of  control.  Homelessness  has 
become  more  than  an  external  reality.  It  is 
an  internal  spiritual  condition.  The  church 
is  not  exempt  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
Having  "accepted"  Christ  and  joined  the 
church,  many  persons  settle  into  a  com- 
placent mediocrity.  They  are  left  wondering 
if  that  is  all  there  is.  Don't  whisper  it 
too  loudly,  but  there  have  even  been  a  few 
church  leaders  known  to  succumb  to  this 
crippling  disease. 

The  spiritual  journey,  held  in  the  grip 
of  such  a  contagion,  is  disabled  and  para- 
lyzed, shrinking  up  into  death.   The  process 
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of  inner  growth  begins  to  resemble  a  spiri- 
tualized version  of  a  walk  along  the 
all-American,  rise-to-the  top,  look  out  for 
number  one,  consumer  path.  Nourished  by 
spiritual  junk  food  and  cheap  entertainment, 
it  leads  directly  into  a  hollow  vacuum. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  vision  Christ 
offers  of  new  life,  living  water  and 
abundant  joy. 

How  can  the  chains  of  apathy  be 
loosened?  What  are  the  tools  that  will 
gently  pry  them  open  and  ultimately  cast 
them  to  the  ground?  The  search  for  meaning 
and  the  pain  of  emptiness  may,  in  fact,  be 
the  vehicles  through  which  freedom  will 
come.  God  is  calling  the  human  spirit 
precisely  through  such  disillusionment,  into 
a  relationship  characterized  by  depth, 
transformation,  and  inner  at-homeness.  The 
challenge  is  to  find  ways  for  people  to  make 
the  connection.  A  new  look  at  spiritual 
formation  may  shed  some  light  on  the  path 
through  this  barren  wasteland. 

Called  to  be  Transformed 

The  process  of  spiritual  formation  is 
about  being  transformed  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ.  It  is  growth,  movement  and  change. 
The  word  process  suggests  procedure,  methods 
and  particular  steps  employed  to  reach  a 
desired  goal.  In  spiritual  formation  this 
process  progresses  beyond  concrete  analysis 
into  mystery  and  leads  to  transformation. 
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All  parts  of  the  human  being  are  gathered  up 
into  Christ,  integrated  and  made  holy.  For 
what  reason?  So  that  we  may  love  as  Christ 
loves  and  be  one  with  each  other  as  He  is 
one  with  the  Father.  Then  the  world  will 
know  that  God  is,  God  loves  and  God  rejoices 
in  creation,  bringing  all  to  completion  in 
Christ. 

As  humans  we  are  whole  persons. 
Together  the  combination  of  body,  spirit 
(mind/heart) ,  and  soul  create  a  unified 
being.  These  parts  are  separate  yet  not 
separate,  distinct  yet  not  distinct.  An 
intimate  connection  exists  between  them. 
They  are  not  like  a  stack  of  books  bound 
together  by  a  cord.  Nor  are  they  pieces  of  a 
puzzle  held  in  place  with  glue.  The  con- 
nection is  deeper  and  more  pervasive.  The 
essence  of  each  is  a  part  of  the  others. 
What  is  the  intangible  unifying  force  that 
binds  them?  Isn't-  it  none  other  than  the 
mystery  of  God? 

By  virtue  of  being  human  every  person 
carries  wounds.  They  may  be  wounds  of 
personal  sinfulness  or  wounds  left  by  the 
sinfulness  of  others.  The  wounding  may 
center  in  body,  spirit  or  soul.  Wherever  it 
is  located,  the  others  are  affected  as  well. 
Wounding  in  one  produces  felt  consequences 
in  the  others.  They  may  not  be  destroyed, 
but  are  certainly  bent.  The  soul  espe- 
cially seems  to  absorb  the  wounding  at  a 
very  deep  level..  It  is  the  ultimate  place 
of  woundedness,   the   keeper  of   all   the 
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secrets . 

Spiritual  formation  is  about  the  healing 
of  this  woundedness .  As  relationship  with 
Christ  becomes  more  intimate,  prayer 
deepens,  healing  increases  and  one 
experiences  newness  of  life.  There  is  a 
freedom  to  truly  be.  Lazarus  is  being 
unbound  by  the  silent  word  of  Christ  spoken 
within  the  soul,  as  well  as  through  the 
cooperation  of  those  accompanying  one  on  the 
journey.  Lazarus  could  not  unbind  himself. 
Neither  can  we.  We  can  only  be  still  in 
consenting  silence,  listen  to .the  Word  and 
allow  sisters  and  brothers  to  be  God's 
chosen  vehicles  of  the  unbinding  action. 

The  graveclothes  wrapped  around  our 
souls  conceal  the  wounds.  Woundedness  and 
fear  construct  walls  and  barriers  of 
protection,  keeping  others,  and  even  God,  at 
a  distance.  The  tender  yet  persistent  love 
of  God  consistently  taps  on  the  door, 
waiting  for  an  invitation  to  enter.  What  is 
the  key  that  will  unlock  the  door  and  allow 
God  the  Healer  to  enter?  It  is  prayer, 
prayer  of  the  quiet,  waiting,  receptive 
heart.  This  is  the  core  of  spiritual  trans- 
formation. 

In  stillness  and  silence  body,  spirit 
and  soul  rest  in  God.  In  such  rest  one's 
entire  being  is  offered  to  God,  consenting 
to  the  Divine  action  within.  God  knows 
intimately  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  each 
soul,  and  will  administer  what  is  needed  in 
a  fashion  appropriate  to  the  individual.   It 
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is  a  process  that  takes  time,  patience  and 
perseverance.  Growth  and  healing  usually 
occur  in  small  doses,  sometimes  the  size  of 
a  thimble.  It  is  not  without  pain, 
confusion  or  even  darkness.  The  entire 
process  is  enveloped  by  the  mystery  of  God. 
It  is  essential  to  acknowledge,  embrace  and 
live  in  that  Mystery  by  faith. 

The  silent  and  vocal  cries  of  those  in 
the  church  pew  are  calling  for  deeper 
meaning  and  an  end  to  the  hollowness  that 
plagues  them.  How  can  living  in  the  mystery 
by  faith  become  more  real?  How  can  con- 
nection with  God  and  others  on  the  way  be 
fostered?  New  ways  to  teach  about  prayer 
and  spiritual  formation  are  desperately 
needed.  Most  people  are  visual  learners, 
finding  it  helpful  to  connect  an  image  with 
experience.  Creative  images  which  clearly 
illustrate  the  process  are  necessary  tools. 
One  such  image  is  that  of  the  art  of 
candlemaking.  Many  likenesses  to  the 
process  of  spiritual  formation  arise  from 
within  this  craft.  The  formation  of  a 
candle  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  a 
soul.  It  must  be  stated  that  there  are 
limitations  in  any  analogy.  The  hope  is 
that  this  particular  one  may  open  vistas  of 
clearer  understanding  in  regards  to  the 
spiritual  journey  each  of  us  is  called  to 
travel . 
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The  Process 

There  are  certain  elements  necessary  in 
candlemaking.  Most  essential  are  the  wick, 
the  frame,  the  wax,  the  dipping  process  and 
a  skilled  person  who  knows  the  craft.  An 
examination  of  each  of  these  can  produce  a 
suggested  correlation  with  the  spiritual 
l^fe. 

The  wick  is  made  of  multiple  strands  of 
cotton  thread  woven  into  a  strong,  single 
braid.  The  three  strands  of  the  braid  are 
clearly  seen,  even  in  the  smallest  wick. 
The  braided  form  of  the  wick  •  offers  the 
needed  strength  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
the  process,  for  "A  threefold  cord  is  not 
quickly  broken  (Eccl.  4:12b)." 

What  does  this  threefold  braid  represent 
in  the  spiritual  realm?  Immediately,  the 
threen^iss  and  oneness  of  the  Trinity  come  to 
mind.  The  mystery  and  beauty  of  Trinitarian 
love  reside  at  the  core  of  the  universe. 
Humanity  was  created  out  of  this  love,  in 
the  image  of  God  who  is  Three  in  One.  The 
braid  is  also  suggestive,  therefore,  of  the 
threefold  being  of  humanity  as  seen  in  body, 
spirit  and  soul.  Woven  together  they  create 
the  unified  essence  of  personhood. 

The  wick  is  strung  on  a  wooden  frame.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame  are  small 
wire  hooks.  The  wick  is  looped  up  and  over, 
down  and  under  until  the  frame  is  filled 
with  the  continuous  thread.  The  frame  holds 
the  wick  in  place  and  provides  structure  as 
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well  as  space  for  the  candle  to  grow.  It 
offers  stability  and  enables  many  candles  to 
be  dipped  at  once.  The  stringing  of  the 
wick  must  be  done  with  the  right  amount  of 
tension,  neither  too  slack  nor  too  tight.  If 
strung  with  too  much  slack  the  wax  will  not 
evenly  coat  the  wick.  The  candles  formed 
will  be  extremely  misshapen.  Some  may  be 
bent,  rounded,  even  stuck  together.  The 
straight  form  necessary  for  a  lovely  candle 
and  clean  burning  is  lost.  Such  candles  are 
not  good  for  anything,  but  to  be  melted  back 
into  the  remaining  wax  in  the  vat. 
Conversely,  if  the  wick  is  too  tight  the 
danger  arises  of  slipping  off  the  wire 
hooks.  The  entire  group  of  candles  may 
unravel  and  be  damaged  beyond  repair.  In 
either  case,  the  process  is  aborted. 

This  illustrates  the  need  for  balance  in 
our  spiritual  lives.  Extremes  are  dangerous. 
Too  little  self-discipline  results  in  sloppy 
living.  We  lose  sight  of  the  goal,  entangled 
in  things  that  hinder  progress.  Our  lives 
become  bent,  rounded,  enmeshed  and  out  of 
focus.  On  the  other  side,  too  much  disci- 
pline is  destructive  as  well.  Unrealistic 
demands  and  expectations  imposed  by  self 
and/or  others  often  create  overwhelming 
stress.  Such  persons  are  in  danger  of 
careening  off  into  space.  If  they  do,  the 
effect  will  be  felt  by  those  around  them. 
As  with  the  candles,  the  damage  inflicted 
may  be  irreparable. 

The  precise  tension  of  the  wick  also 
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suggests  an  internal,  spiritual  balance.  It 
is  the  kind  of  balance  needed  for  the 
body/spirit/soul  to  remain  quiet  and  still 
in  prayer.  When  strung  correctly  the  wick 
is  immobile.  The  " just-rightness"  of  its 
position  ensures  such  stillness. 

How  does  one  promote  an  atmosphere  of 
stillness  in  prayer?  Begin  with  the  body. 
Although  a  quiet  body  does  not  guarantee  a 
quiet  spirit,  it  certainly  enhances  the 
possibility.  The  silence  of  tongue,  the 
closing  of  eyes,  the  stillness  of  the  entire 
physical  organism  will  lead  to  sti-llness  of 
the  mind  and  emotions  as  well.  Quietness 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  freely  in  the  soul.  The  wick,  hooked 
both  above  and  below  to  secure  its  position 
on  the  frame,  is  an  appropriate  and  helpful 
reminder  of  the  necessity  for  stillness  in 
prayer. 

A  single  candle  is  not  alone.  Its  wick 
is  connected  to  the  frame  and  to  the 
remaining  wick  stretched  on  the  same  frame. 
The  same  wick  runs  through  all  the  candles. 
In  essence,  they  are  one.  Although  each 
person  must  travel  their  own  spiritual 
journey,  none  is  truly  alone.  The  frame  is 
representative  of  the  structure  of  communal 
support  offered  in  the  church.  The  church 
is  to  be  a  place  where  people  experience 
safety,  sustenance  and  space  to  grow.  Such 
support  for  the  journey  may  be  offered  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Prayer  groups,  Sunday 
school,  group  and  personal  direction,  and 
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fellowship  meals  all  provide  a  sense  of 
community.  Communal  worship  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  supportive  network.  Singing, 
prayer,  preaching,  laying  on  of  hands, 
communion  and  footwashing  bind  persons  to 
each  other  and  to  God,  for  it  is  in  the  Body 
that  Christ  is  made  manifest  as  a  very  real 
Presence . 

Before  the  dipping  process  begins 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  wax.  The 
type  of  candles  referred  to  here  are  made 
from  100%  beeswax.  Worker  bees  eat  large 
quantities  of  honey  which  they  form  into  a 
waxy  substance  on  their  bodies.  From  this 
wax  the  bees  make  the  honeycomb  with  its 
many  cells  for  storing  eggs  or  honey. 
Beeswax  is  obtained  from  the  honeycomb  by 
first  extracting  the  honey,  then  melting  the 
comb  in  boiling  water.  The  wax  rises  to  the 
surface  and  is  melted  again  to  remove 
impurities.  Because  the  honey  cannot  be 
completely  extracted,  its  delightful  aroma 
remains  in  the  wax. 

For  best  results  in  candlemaking  the  wax 
must  be  kept  around  160  degrees.  The  force 
of  heat  can  melt,  purify  and  burn  off 
blemishes  from  many  substances.  Too  much 
heat  can  be  totally  destructive.  The  wax 
needs  to  be  very  hot,  but  not  boiling.  The 
intent  is  not  to  destroy  the  wick,  but  to 
prepare  it  to  receive  even  more  wax. 

The  liquid  wax  is  hot  and  sweetly 
scented  in  its  purity.  It  symbolizes  the 
God  who  is  Love.   The  purity  of  God's  love 
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is  reflected  in  the  singleness  of  His 
purpose.  He  longs  for  us  to  be  transformed, 
to  experience  in  our  human  being-ness  His 
presence  and  nature.  Such  love  is  undi- 
luted, absolute,  genuine  and  clear.  It  is 
untainted  by  any  corrupt  element. 

The  heat  of  beeswax  is  indicatixre  of  the 
intensity  of  God's  loving  desire.  The 
immense  strength  therein  is  such  that  it  was 
moved  to  manifest  itself  in  the  ultimate 
self-giving  of  Christ.  It  is  pas-sion  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  God  is  always 
seeking  and  searching,  yearning  and  aching 
to  give  Himself.  Divine  Energy  is  another 
way  to  describe  the  hotness  of  the  wax.  The 
Energy  that  created  the  universe  sustains 
life  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  planets 
whirling  in  space  to  the  ant  invading  the 
picnic  basket.  Bodies  maintain  their 
structure  and  souls  are  formed  anew  in  this 
Energy.  God's  very  presence  is  the  source  of 
this  Energy.  It  is  the  same  intense, 
passionate  Energy  that  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  (Rom.  8:11). 

With  the  wick  firmly  in  place  on  the 
frame  and  the  wax  at  the  right  temperature, 
the  dipping  process  is  ready  to  begin.  The 
nature  of  the  wick  is  such  that  it  contains 
within  itself  tiny  pockets  of  air.  The 
first  dip  into  the  hot  wax  is  extremely 
important.  The  wick  must  remain  in  long 
enough  for  the  air  to  be  pushed  out.  The 
wax  needs  to  permeate  the  wick.  If  the  wick 
is  removed  too  soon  air  will  remain  trapped 
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inside,  and  later  in  the  process,  as  the 
candle  takes  shape,  blemishes  will  appear. 

A  constant,  alternating  rhythm  begins. 
Dipping,  drying,  dipping,  drying.  Immersion 
in  the  hot,  fragrant  wax  coats  the  wick  ever 
so  slowly.  The  wick  goes  in  where  it  is 
hot.  With  care  it  is  lifted  straight  up. 
As  it  is  removed  from  the  vat,  most  of  the 
hot  wax  drips  off.  That  which  remains  on 
the  wick  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  new 
candle . 

The  frame  is  hung,  preferably  in  a  cool 
place,  in  order  for  the  wax  to  solidify. 
The  amount  of  time  required  for  cooling  and 
drying  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  weather. 
A  warm,  humid  day  will  obviously  slow  down 
the  solidifying  process. 

A  balance  of  in  and  out  is  established. 
The  developing  candle  must  not  remain  in  the 
hot  wax  too  long.  If  it  does,  the  heat  will 
cause  the  already  solidified  wax  to  melt. 
The  process  then  becomes  counterproductive 
and  destroys  that  which  had  previously  been 
built  up.  Dipping  the  wick  into  the  hot  wax 
is  like  immersing  oneself  in  God's  loving 
presence  through  quiet,  centered  prayer. 
The  soul/spirit/body  remain  steady  and 
still.  The  warmth  of  God's  love  permeates 
one's  entire  being. 

Just  as  the  wick  contains  air  pockets, 
so,  too,  do  our  souls.  The  wounds  of  sin, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  articulated  reside 
deep  within.  God's  love  moves  through  and 
beyond   awareness   to   push   out   the   air 
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bubbles,  healing  the  wounds.  We  may  sense 
the  "pop"  of  that  bubble  in  our  everyday 
existence  in  some  form.  Then  again,  we  may 
not.  The  important  thing  is  to  embrace 
faith,  faith  in  the  mysterious  working  of 
God's  Spirit  in  the  depth  of  our  being. 
Faith,  even  when  irritability,  laziness  and 
greed  arise.  Faith  when  darkness  seems 
greater  than  light,  when  brokenness  and 
sorrow  overpower  wholeness  and  joy.  Faith 
that  God  does  indeed  know  what  He  is  doing. 
The  wick  is  brought  out  of  the  wax  and 
most  of  it  drips  off.  As  the  soul  comes  out 
of  the  holy  space  of  quiet  prayer  and  much 
of  the  intense  Presence  of  God  will  be  left 
behind,  dripping  off  the  soul  as  wax  off  the 
candle.  But  some  remains  and  is  absorbed. 
The  soul  is  in  the  process  of  healing, 
growth  and  transformation.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  person  leaves  the  Presence  of 
God,  or  that  God  leaves  the  person.  God  is 
continually  present.  In  prayer,  however,  the 
contact  is  more  direct,  face-to-face  and 
intimate . 

The  time  for  cooling,  drying  and 
solidifying  takes  much  longer  than  the 
dipping.  That  is  similar  to  the  realities 
of  everyday  life.  The  call  of  our  responsi- 
bilities allows  time  for  the  touch  of  God  to 
settle  in  our  souls.  The  change  taking  place 
within  begins  to  manifest  itself  without. 
When  external  circumstances  are  like  a  warm, 
humid  day,  the  integration  of  God's  healing 
touch  iitay  require  more  time  and  patience. 
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Slowly,  the  inner  and  outer  realities  move 
closer  together  and  God  becomes  present  to 
the  world  in  and  through  us . 

The  candle  grows  in  size  and  beauty. 
The  soul  is  united  more  and  more  to  God  at 
deep,  unfathomable  levels.  There  is  contin- 
ual movement  in  the  soul  to  live  out  of  a 
freed,  healed  reality.  Initially  the  change 
may  be  imperceptible.  As  healing  increases, 
the  change  becomes  noticeable.  When  the 
candle  nears  completion,  one  dip  effects  a 
significant  change.  So,  too,  in  the  soul's 
formational  process.  A  growing  awareness  of 
and  sensitivity  to  the  working  of  God  in 
one's  life  and  the  lives  of  others  foments 
deepening  conformity  to  the  likeness  of 
Christ.  Increasingly  our  attention  is 
directed  Godward  on  a  continual  basis.  This 
facilitates  growth  and  transformative  union. 

The  candlemaker  is  key  to  the  entire 
process.  She/he  must  have  learned  the  art, 
not  solely  through  reading  but  through 
experience.  The  best  way  to  learn  is  by 
apprenticeship,  for  there  one  is  exposed  to 
the  expertise  of  the  master.  Through  expe- 
rience the  candlemaker  learns  the  subtleties 
of  the  art.  For  example,  the  right  amount 
of  tension  when  stringing  the  wick  on  the 
frame  and  the  exact  time  a  candle  can  remain 
in  the  wax  before  it  begins  to  melt. 

Patience,  perseverance  and  skill  must  be 
cultivated  by  the  candlemaker.  The  process 
may  become  tedious,  repeating  the  same 
procedures   over   and  over   again.     Even 
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strength  and  gentleness  are  needed,  for 
candlemaking  is  a  process  that  calls  for  a 
tender  yet  sure  touch.  Sensitivity  to  the 
most  conducive  environment,  flexibility  and 
a  sense  of  good  timing  are  all  necessary  for 
the  skilled  craf tsperson. 

There  is  also,  and  perhaps  most  import- 
antly, a  kind  of  wisdom  that  arises  out  of 
participation  in  such  a  process.  It  is  a 
wisdom  that  grows  from  knowing  the  elements 
so  well  that  any  little  divergence  is  keenly 
felt.  Appropriate  action  is  automatically 
taken  to  correct  any  problem.  The  candle- 
maker  knows  beyond  thinking,  and  may  know  so 
well  that  she/he  finds  it  difficult  to 
articulate  what  is  known.  That  is  why  in 
learning  the  art  it  is  best  to  be  face-to- 
face  with  the  candlemaker  in  order  to 
observe  as  well  as  listen. 

In  spiritual  formation,  who  is  the 
candlemaker?  Ultimately  God  is  the  Candle- 
maker.  God  draws  souls  to  himself,  meets  us 
in  prayer  and  in  life's  circumstances,  and 
continually  works  to  bring  us  to  completion 
in  Himself.  God's  patience,  perseverance 
and  wisdom  are  immeasurable. 

God  also  chooses  to  work  through  persons 
who  have  been  formed  through  their  own 
dipping  and  drying  process.  They  are  able 
by  God's  grace  to  be  present  to  others  who 
are  also  on  the  way.  Perhaps  they  can  be 
called  God's  apprentices  in  the  art  of 
soulmaking  although  they  are  apprentices, 
these  persons  must  never  abandon  the  process 
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of  their  own  soulitiaking.    It  would  be 
disastrous . 

The  Goal 

The  candlemaker ' s  task  is  nearing 
completion.  What  remains  is  to  cut  the 
candles  from  the  frame,  snip  the  wick  that 
holds  them  together,  place  them  where  they 
are  most  needed  and  light  the  wick.  The 
candles,  which  for  so  long  have  been  united, 
are  now  separated.  If  not,  they  cannot  be 
lit.  A  candle  may  be  lovely  to  look  at,  but 
its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  bring  light. 
Even  though  they  no  longer  need  to  be 
connected  in  the  same  manner,  the  candles 
maintain  the  same  essence,  for  the  wick  has 
not  changed. 

In  the  spiritual  journey  there  comes  a 
point  where  we  are  each  alone.  No  one  else 
can  truly  experience  what  we  are  called  to 
experience.  No  one  can  come  face-to-face 
with  God  for  us.  We  must  do  it  alone.  Even 
though  there  is  an  essential  unity,  oneness 
and  connectedness  among  those  on  the 
journey,  there  is  also  a  call  to  rugged 
individualism. 

Candles  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes  with 
differing  purposes.  All  of  them  go  through 
the  same  formative  process.  All  will  burn, 
but  not  all  in  the  same  place.  In  wisdom 
the  candlemaker  discerns  what  types  are 
needed  where  and  sets  out  to  provide  for 
that  need.   So,  too,  God  has  placed  within 
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each  of  us  a  call  to  become  who  we  are 
intended  to  be.  It  is  written  on  the  very 
core  of  our  being.  Each  is  to  be 
transformed  and  to  be  a  source  of  light. 
The  specific  purposes  and  settings  will 
differ.  One  must  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Candlemaker  and  be  attentive  to  the  call 
arising  from  within  and  from  without. 

When  the  candle  is  fully  formed,  cut 
from  the  frame,  standing  alone,  it  is  ready 
to  be  lit.  The  candlemaker  knows  when  that 
moment  arrives.  So  also  God  knows  when  we 
are  ready  to  be  a  flame.  We  become  Light 
from  the  spark  of  the  One  who  is  Fire.  This 
is  the  essence  of  transformative  union.  God 
and  the  soul  are  one.  The  candle  is  still  a 
candle.  The  soul  is  still  a  soul.  God  is 
still  God.  The  human  being  does  not  lose 
her/his  humanness;  personality  is  not 
obliterated.  Rather,  it  is  made  both  whole 
and  holy. 

As  the  candle  burns,  the  wick  begins  to 
curve.  It  bends  to  make  way  for  the  new 
wick  being  exposed  due  to  the  burning.  The 
tip  of  the  wick  eventually  burns  itself  out 
and  is  no  longer  in  the  flame.  Perhaps  this 
speaks  of  an  attitude  of  gracious  humility. 
The  soul  is  only  concerned  with  the  flame  of 
God's  light.  It  will  continually  move  out 
of  the  way  in  order  for  the  flame  to  burn 
even  more  brightly. 

In  the  actual  spiritual  journey,  the 
process  of  becoming  a  fully  formed  candle, 
burning  with  the  flame  of  God  is  probably 
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cyclical  in  nature.  We  must  experience  the 
dipping  and  drying,  the  heat  and  coolness 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  continual 
pattern  of  increasing  insight,  awareness, 
repentance,  humility  and  trust  in  God's 
mercy. 

What  is  the  task  of  the  wick,  of 
ourselves?  It  is  to  surrender  to  the 
process.  What  else  can  the  wick  do  but  give 
itself  completely?  It  trusts  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  candlemaker  who  sees  the  completed 
form  even  before  it  is  begun,  knows  exactly 
what  is  needed  to  reach  that  goal  and  guides 
the  process  with  a  tender,  confident  hand. 
We  are  called  to  simply  rest  in  God,  the 
infinite  Candlemaker,  who  creates  lights  of 
beauty  beyond  imagining. 

Hopefully,  the  usefulness  of  an  image 
such  as  candlemaking  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  spiritual  formation  is  obvious. 
Not  only  do  examples  stimulate  interest,  but 
they  are  easily  remembered.  The  intangible 
becomes  a  bit  more  tangible.  By  pointing  to 
a  reality  beyond  themselves,  images  and 
examples  offer  encouragement  to  persevere  on 
the  spiritual  journey.  Healing  and  trans- 
formation into  Christ-likeness  can  replace 
the  chaos  and  emptiness  so  common  in  both 
the  inner  and  outer  worlds.  Possibilities 
of  developing  creative  tools  to  communicate 
the  truths  of  spiritual  formation  are 
endless.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  church  to 
respond.  The  need  is  obvious.  The  invita- 
tion is  open.   The  challenge  remains. 
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SEMINARY  NEWS  AND  NEEDS 

Our  Korean  Doctor  of  Ministry  program, 
in  its  third  year  of  operation,  is 
attracting  more  and  more  Korean  church 
leaders  to  the  Ashland  campus  for  intensive 
courses.  Also  a  newly  established -cycle  of 
counseling  courses  leading  toward  advanced 
Ohio  Licensure  (LPCC)  has  met  with  great 
interest.  Therefore,  ATS  .is  pleased  to  make 
the  following  official  announcement: 

Ashland  Theological  Seminary,  a 
conservative  evangelical  seminary,  with  600 
students  invites  resumes  from  individuals 
for  the  following  two  tenured  track  posi- 
tions that  will  be  available  for  1995-96. 

Requirements  include:  Ph.D.  or  equi- 
valent, commitment  to  evangelical  faith  and 
life,  &.  pastoral  experience. 

Biblical  Studies/Biblical  Languages: 
Candidate  should  possess  strong  teaching 
skills  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  OT  or  NT. 
Position  will  involve  teaching  on  both 
Masters  and  D.Min.  level.  Candidates  must 
be  fluent  in  Korean  and  familiar  with  Korean 
culture. 

Pastoral  Counseling:  Candidate  should 
possess  biblically-based  counseling  skills, 
ministry  experience,  and  strong  teaching 
skills.  Position  will  involve  teaching  in 
state  approved  counseling  program  for  LPC 
and  LPCC. 

Resumes  should  be  sent  by  April  1,  1995 
to:  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Finks,  ATS,  910  Center 
St.,  Ashland,  OH  44805. 
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SPIRITUAL  READING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS:  AN  AVENUE  TO  FAITH  DEEPENING  AND 
FAITHFUL  LIVING 
By  Susan  Muto* 

As  fallible,  finite  creatures,  we  are 
always  in  need  of  God's  grace  to  sustain  us 
in  our  quest  to  live  faithfully.  In 
cooperation  with  grace,  we  may  pursue  and 
practice  as  an  avenue  to  faith  deepening 
certain  disciplines  that  help  us  to  meet  God 
in  everyday  life.  One  of  those  recommended 
by  masters  of  spirituality  in  all  classical 
faith  traditions  is  that  of  spiritual  or 
formative  reading. 

Formative  reading  requires  that  we 
become  disciples  of  (obedient  listeners  to) 
the  Word  of  God  as  it  addresses  us  through 
the  faith-filled  words  of  scripture  and  the 
masters.  This  exercise  in  spiritual  living 
prepares  us  for  Christian  service,  since  who 
of  us  can  give  to  others  what  we  ourselves 
do  not  live?  How  can  we  expect  to  radiate 
the  values  of  a  religious  tradition  if  we 
are  not  living  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis? 

*Dr.  Susan  A.  Muto  is  Executive  Director  of 
the  Epiphany  Association  in  Pittsburgh,  PA, 
and  formerly  a  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Formative  Spirituality  at  Duquesne 
University.  Her  career  of  teaching  and 
writing  has  taken  her  around  the  world, 
including  guest  lectureships  at  Ashland 
Seminary. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
literature  of  the  natural  and  social 
sciences.  Important  as  this  information  may 
be,  it  is  insufficient  for  our  purposes.  If 
we  read  only  to  gather  information, 
neglecting  to  deepen  our  interiority^  we  may 
widen  rather  than  bridge  the  gap  between  us 
and  God. 

To  preserve  an  appreciation,  for  the 
spiritual  classics,  we  must  not  focus  so 
much  on  what  is  new  (information-gathering) 
that  we  forgot  to  resource  ourselves  in  the 
formational  texts,  traditions,  doctrines, 
and  directives  of  our  respective  churches. 
As  formative  versus  merely  informative 
readers,  we  share  in  the  task  of  restoration 
while  remaining  open  to  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  lead  us  to  new  direction 
disclosures . 

I.  From  Mastery  to  Discipleship 

Spiritual  reading  returns  us  to  the 
classics  of  our  faith  tradition  while 
readying  us  for  Christian  witness  in  new  and 
challenging  situations.  Let  me  set  the 
scene  for  these  reflections  by  paraphrasing 
a  passage  from  the  contemporary  poet  and 
spiritual  writer,  T.  S.  Eliot. 

In  his  poem,  "Choruses  from  'The 
Rock, ' "  Eliot  profiles  our  condition  at  this 
moment  of  history.  He  suggests  in  the 
opening  lines  that  though  ours  is  an  age  of 
technical  progress,  it  may  be,  by  the  same 
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token,  an  age  of  spiritual  regression.  He 
observes  that  we  live  in  an  endless  cycle  of 
idea  and  action,  endless  invention,  endless 
experiment.  This  age  brings  us  knowledge  of 
motion,  but  not  of  stillness;  knowledge  of 
speech,  but  not  of  silence;  knowledge  of 
words  and  ignorance  of  the  Word.  The  poet 
claims  that  all  our  knowledge  brings  us 
nearer  to  ignorance,  that  all  our  ignorance 
brings  us  nearer  to  death,  but  nearness  to 
death,  no  nearer  to  God.  Then  he  asks  the 
formative  questions:  Where  is  the  life  we 
have  lost  in  living?  Where  is  the  wisdom  we 
have  lost  in  knowledge?  Where  is  the 
knowledge  we  have  lost  in  information? 

His  question  gives  us  pause  to  think. 
Is  what  he  says  merely  poetic  or  is  it 
starkly  prophetic?  He  concludes  that  the 
cycles  of  heaven  in  twenty  centuries  have 
brought  us  farther  from  God  and  nearer  to 
the  dust. 

The  poet's  words  touch  us  deeply.  They 
do  more  than  inform  us  about  the  present 
age.  They  draw  us  into  meditative 
reflection  on  the  time  of  transition  in 
which  we  live.  Despite  an  abundance  of 
information,  why  do  so  many  professionals 
and  teenagers  commit  suicide?  God  invites 
us  to  choose  life  abundantly.  Why  do  so 
many  choose  death? 

If  the  words  of  the  poet  are  to  evoke  a 
reflective  response,  we  must  read  them  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind.  It  is  important  to 
move  from  an  information-gathering  approach. 
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which  tends  to  master  the  text,  to  a  docile 
approach,  which  readies  us  for  graced 
transformation.  The  movement  from  mastery 
to  discipleship  creates  a  sphere  of 
mutuality  between  us  and  the  text.  Trans- 
cendent meanings  can  only  be  released  when 
we  establish  a  personal  relationship  with 
these  words,  thereby  allowing  them  to  touch 
and  transform  our  lives. 

II.   Bridging  Limits  and 
Possibilities 

Relational  bonding  between  the 
listening  heart  of  the  reader  and  the  words 
of  power  in  the  text  is  characterized  by  at 
least  three  attitudes:  receptivity, 
appreciation,  and  participation. 

We  could  compare  this  kind  of  reading 
to  what  happens  when  we  meet  a  friend.  Our 
presence  to  one  another  is  spontaneously 
receptive.  We  don't  have  to  think  about  how 
much  we  enjoy  being  together.  We  are  simply 
there  for  one  another.  The  affinity  we  feel 
is  rooted  in  our  deep  appreciation  for  one 
another's  uniqueness.  We  respect  each  other 
physically,  psychologically,  spiritually. 
This  appreciative  mood  makes  us  eager  to 
listen  to  one  another  and  to  draw  forth 
further  insights  from  our  conversation. 
Last,  but  not  least,  we  care  about  one 
another.  We  want  to  be  part  of  each  other's 
life,  not  outsiders  looking  in,  but  involved 
and  concerned  persons.    We  are  for  one 
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another  because  we  know  in  some  mysterious 
way  that  we  participate  in  a  love  that  is 
totally  for  us. 

Formative  reading  requires  that  we  be 
receptive  to  those  directives  in  the  text 
that  touch  our  heart.  They  evoke  inner 
longings  to  receive  God's  word  in  the  inmost 
center  of  our  life.  We  appreciate  the 
timeless  meanings  of  the  message,  while 
letting  go  of  time-bound  accretions.  What 
we  seek  are  points  with  which  we  can 
resonate,  not  ones  that  spark  argumentation. 
Rather  than  rebuff  the  text  because  we  feel 
a  few  resistances,  we  try,  as  in  a  good 
relationship,  to  work  these  through  by  means 
of  further  reflection.  Most  of  all,  we 
attempt  to  make  that  with  which  we  resonate 
a  part  of  our  lives.  This  means  that  we  not 
only  imbibe  inner  attitudes  conducive  to 
living  a  Christian  spiritual  life,  we  also 
let  these  attitudes  flow  forth  in  daily 
actions  in  the  world.  Our  stance  toward  the 
text  is  not  that  of  a  spectator  upon 
transcendent  reality  but  of  a  participant  in 
it. 

Formative  reading  thus  involves  a 
shift,  in  Adrian  van  Kaam's  words,  from 
"form-giving,"  in  which  we  are  inclined  to 
impose  our  meaning  on  the  text,  to 
"form-receiving,"  in  which  we  let  its 
meaning  influence  us.  We  move  from  a  mainly 
rationalistic,  faultfinding  mentality  to  an 
appreciative,  meditative,  confirming  mood. 
Our  spiritual  life  is  refreshed  whenever  we 
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take  time  to  savor  these  timeless  values. 
They  become  a  living  part  of  who  we  are.  The 
text  is  like  a  bridge  between  the  limits  of 
our  life  here  and  now  and  the  possibilities 
awaiting  us  if  we  open  our  minds  and  "hearts 
to  God. 

Relating  to  sacred  words  in  this  way  is 
like  holding  a  two-edged  sword  in  our  hand 
(Heb.  4:12).  Words  of  power  challenge  us  to 
look  at  the  quality  and  seriousness  of  our 
Christian  life.  At  times  the  Lord's  words 
cut  deeply  into  our  heart.  We  behold  in 
ourselves  the  spectre  of  living  a 
superficial  spirituality.  We  feel  a  healthy 
pinch  of  compunction.  Are  we  putting  on  a 
holy  front,'  or  are  we  really  trying  to  live 
in  union  with  God?  The  words  we  read  compel 
us  to  take  off  the  mask  of  worldly 
sophistication.  Are  we  ready  to  admit  that 
without  God  we  are  and  can  do  nothing? 

III.   God  the  Gardener 

The  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
writings  of  the  spiritual  masters,  can  be 
likened  to  rain  from  heaven.  "  As  droplets 
saturate  dry  fields,  50  sacred  words  quench 
our  thirst  for  truth  in  a  satisfying  way. 
The  Spirit  is  at  work  in  this  reader-text 
relationship.  God  can  and  does  use  the  text 
to  facilitate  inner  transformation.  When 
words  touch  and  transform  our  heart,  we  can 
be  sure  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the 
gardener  behind  them.   God  plants  the  seed 
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of  the  word  in  the  soil  of  our  human  spirit, 
whether  it  is  parched  or  fertile.  After  a 
time  of  germination,  the  seed  begins  to  bear 
the  lasting  fruit  of  transformation  in 
Christ.  We  move  from  indifference  to 
rededication,  from  casual  prayer  to  trans- 
cendent presence. 

Formative  reading  could  thus  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  listening  with  inner  ears  of 
faith  to  what  God  is  saying  in  the 
happenings  that  comprise  our  life. 

This  capacity  to  make  connections 
between  the  text  being  read  and  our  current 
situation  can  become  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  life  in  the  world.  We  not 
only  absorb  words  and  submit  them  to  the 
reasoning  process,  we  allow  these  words  to 
evoke  personal  symbols,  stories,  memories, 
and  anticipations.  Significant  connections 
may  coalesce  in  our  imagination  and  reveal 
meanings  that  were  previously  hidden.  Amidst 
clutter  and  disorder,  we  behold  the 
perfection  of  divine  wisdom. 

Such  reading  makes  us  wonder  if  we  are 
responding  rightly  to  God's  will  or  only 
waiting  for  our  own  expectations  to  be 
fulfilled.  Will  we  despair  in  the  face  of 
life's  limits  or  welcome  them  as  challenging 
formation  opportunities?  Are  we  able  to  see 
our  past,  present,  and  future  in  the  light 
of  God's  benevolence?  A  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  to  personalize  the 
ageless  wisdom  embedded  in  words  of  power. 
Reading  and  rereading  them  helps  us  to  find 
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the  elusive  link  between  life  experience  and 
the  living  God. 

IV.   Reading  as  Dwelling 

Why  is  this  time-tested  practice 
difficult  for  many  people  today?  As  a 
spiritual  exercise,  slowed  down  formative 
reading  is  meant  to  transform  our  hearts  and 
minds,  to  stimulate  meditation,  to  inspire 
action.  A  day  in  the  life  of  a  monk  is 
oriented  in  great  measure  around  lectio 
divina.  To  do  it  well,  one  has  to  develop 
special  dispositions  like  "rumination." 
Because  the  Word  of  God  is  like  a  precious 
morsel  of  food  for  the  soul,  we  have  to  chew 
the  text  over  again  and  again.  In  the 
process  of  digesting  its  wisdom,  we  grow  in 
intimacy  with  God.  We  unite  ourselves 
slowly  yet  steadily  with  the  knowledge  that 
accompanies  faith. 

Another  attitude  of  persons  engaged  in 
formative  reading  involves  a  change  in 
awareness  of  self  and  others.  We  move  from 
a  "linear"  to  a  "dwelling"  approach.  The 
word  dwelling- -and  words  related  to  it  like 
abiding,  attending,  resting,  and  slowing 
down--signif ies  a  kind  of  homecoming.  The 
formative  reader  dwells  upon  or  makes  his  or 
her  home  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  writings  of  the  spiritual  masters. 

The  attitude  of  dwelling  fosters,  in 
turn,  that  of  docility  or  openness  to  the 
guidance'  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  regular 
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sessions  of  personal  or  shared  spiritual 
reading.  In  a  spirit  of  docility,  the  word 
is  digested  by  the  reader.  One  literally 
savors  the  wisdom  sacred  words  contain.  One 
listens  with  an  inner  ear  to  their  teaching. 
In  this  sense  faith  comes  through  hearing 
with  an  attentive  ear.  We  are  tuned  into 
the  Spirit  speaking  in  our  heart  through 
inspired  authors  and  spiritual  seekers. 
These  texts  are  at  once  timely  and  of 
timeless  value.  They  are  classics. 

Contrast  such  attitudes  as  those  of 
rumination,  dwelling,  and  docility  with  the 
informational  mentality  that  dominates 
today.  Rather  than  reading  the  classics,  we 
fall  victim  to  the  compulsion  to  be  current. 
We  desire  above  all  to  be  in-the-know.  We 
feel  deprived  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the 
evening  news  or  flip  through  the  daily 
paper.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  keeping 
up  with  the  events  of  the  world.  The 
problem  is,  if  we  get  caught  in  the 
compulsion  to  be  current,  we  may  be  unable 
to  stand  still.  We  may  forget  to  drink  from 
the  well  of  words  that  speak  to  the  heart  of 
the  listener,  words  that  transcend  the 
temporal  and  open  one  to  the  eternal . 

What  is  the  effect  on  our  dwelling 
consciousness  when  day  after  day  we  are 
bombarded  by  radio,  television,  newspapers, 
billboards--a  whole  kaleidoscope  of  infor- 
mation that  takes  us  outside  of  ourselves? 
This  question  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  we 
should  never  listen  to  the  radio,  read  a 
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newspaper,  or  watch  television.  It  is  to 
remind  us  that  mere  information-gathering 
can  be, an  obstacle  to  spiritual  reading.  Do 
we  spend  too  many  hours  in  front  of  the 
television?  Do  we  feel  compelled  to  be, 
current  to  the  point  of  shelving  the 
spiritual  classics? 

The  attitude  of  rumination  conflicts 
with  a  predominantly  informational  approach. 
Information,  as  opposed  to  rumination,  has  a 
tendency  to  fill  us  up,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  indigestion  or  information  over- 
load, whereas  the  reader  of  a  spiritual 
message  wants  to  return  to  it.  In  formative 
reading  there  is  always  more  to  be  said, 
whereas  in  informative  reading  we  soon  feel 
satiated. 

The  informational  attitude,  unlike  that 
of  docile  rumination,  seeks  to  conquer  and 
master  its  subject  matter.  One  takes  In  as 
much  as  one  can  hold,  choosing  quantity  over 
quality.  One  may  indulge  in  a  kind  of 
"gourmet"  spirituality.  In  this  "taste 
test"  approach,  we  act  as  if  spiritual 
reading  were  a  great  smorgasbord  spread 
before  us  for  the  taking.  We  go  along  and 
taste  a  variety  of  treats,  but  we  do  not  sit 
down  and  savor  a  good  meal. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  "dwelling"  and  "linear" 
reading.  Dwelling  implies  a  spiral  move- 
ment. We  stand  in  one  spot  and  go  deeper. 
Linear  suggests  a  horizontal  approach  aimed 
at  expanding  our  knowledge.    While  both 
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styles  are  necessary,  an  exclusively  linear 
approach  may  cast  us  into  a  state  of 
hyper-agitation.  We  have  to  be  "in"  with 
the  latest.  This  tendency  admittedly 
markets  best-sellers,  but  what  does  it  do  to 
the  spiritual  classics?  It  can  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  by 
fostering  in  people  a  penchant  for  "pop" 
spirituality  rather  than  deepening  faith. 

If  outer  informational  listening  is  all 
that  we  do,  what  suffers  is  our  capacity  for 
meditative  reflection.  We  may  be  prone  to 
label  a  new  book  "progressive"  or  an  old 
book  "conservative"  and  feel  no  obligation 
to  read  it.  Once  a  label  is  applied,  we  can 
escape  the  sometimes  painful  moment  of 
reflection  when  we  have  to  dwell  on  what  the 
text  is  saying  to  us  about  our  life 
direction. 

The  outer  ear  that  gathers  information 
is  especially  tempted  to  dismiss  as 
irrelevant  texts  of  old,  for  "What  can  a 
relic  of  the  past  teach  us  today?"  This 
superficial  response  overlooks  the  wisdom 
found  in  the  classical  literature  of 
spirituality.  It  cuts  us  off  from  a 
significant  source  of  ongoing  adult  Christ- 
ian formation. 

V.   Imbibing  the  Text 

To  restore  the  art  of  formative 
reading,  we  have  to  try  to  devote  time  to 
this  exercise,  even  if  we  only  do  so  for  ten 
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or  twenty  minutes  a  day.  We  can  sit  down 
and  read  one  psalm,  for  example,  with  our 
heart  set  to  savor  its  meaning.  Instead  of 
turning  from  page  to  page  searching  .for 
something  new,  we  stay  with  one  verse,  even 
one  line.  Through  this  slowed  down 
approach,  we  meet  God  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  present  moment. 

Faithful   living   implies,   therefore, 
setting  aside  time  for  spiritual  reading. 
Though  our  age  tends  to  draw  us  away  from 
interiority,    preventing    rather    than 
encouraging  us   to   ruminate,   dwell,   and 
listen  with  an  inner  ear,  we  must  return  to 
the  classics.    It  is  in  this  state  of 
receptive   presence   that   the   words   of 
scripture,   as   well   as   the   writings   of 
classic  and  contemporary  spiritual  masters, 
come  alive  for  us.   Such  reading,  done  in  a 
slowed-down   way   on   a   regular   basis, 
reestablishes  our  commitment  to  Christ  while 
helping  us  to  let  go  of  peripheral  concerns. 

Formative  reading  is  uplifting,  but 
these  gratuitous  moments  are  not  guaranteed. 
The  danger  is  that  we  may  grow  discouraged 
if  nothing  happens.  God  asks  us  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  words  in  all  circumstances, 
even  if  our  human  minds  can  never  fully 
understand  their  meaning,  even  if  our 
actions  fail  at  times  to  conform  to  our 
beliefs . 

In  addition  to  setting  aside  time,  we 
must  learn  to  slow  down  and  read 
reflectively.   We  may  even  mark  whatever  in 
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the  text  evokes  a  spontaneous  resonance  or 
resistance  and  ask  ourselves  why  we  feel 
this  way.  In  the  course  of  time,  after 
persistent  practice  of  this  spiritual 
exercise,  we  may  find  that  the  words  we  read 
begin  to  take  on  a  life  of  their  own  inside 
of  us.  Their  wisdom  sinks  into  our  heart. 
It  affects  our  thoughts  and  actions.  We 
want  to  share  the  fruits  of  this 
transformation  with  others  in  need  of 
inspiration — with  our  children,  parish- 
ioners, colleagues,  students. 

In  this  way  we  experience  the  passage 
from  reading  to  meditation  to  action.  To 
read  is  to  receive  the  word  into  the  heart; 
to  meditate  is  to  listen  to  its  deeper 
meaning;  to  act  implies  a  silent  exchange  of 
love  in  which  we  know  that  the  Lord  is  the 
source  of  our  strength.  Relaxed  and 
refreshed  by  these  experiences,  we  can 
return  to  the  task  at  hand. 

As  we  increase  our  attentiveness  to 
sacred  texts,  new  ranges  of  significance 
light  up.  The  text  stimulates  us  to  go 
beyond  superficial  interpretations.  We 
learn  to  wait  upon  the  word,  to  reread  a 
text  of  depth  several  times.  The  older  we 
grow,  the  more  meanings  we  are  likely  to 
detect.  We  accept  that  the  mystery  of  grace 
does  not  have  to  conform  to  our  time  frame. 
We  wait  in  gentle  anticipation  for  lights  to 
emerge.  We  ask  God  to  help  us  to  reach 
deeper  levels  of  wisdom,  whenever  and 
however  he  chooses  to  grant  this  gift. 
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We  could  compare  reading  a  spiritual 
text  in  this  fashion  to  puzzling  a  "koan." 
A  "koan"  is  a  riddle  a  Buddhist  spiritual 
master  might  give  to  a  disciple,  not  because 
he  wants  the  disciple  to  solve  the  puzzle 
rationally  but  because  he  wants  him  to  live 
in  the  wonderment  of  not  being  able  to  find 
a  solution.  If  the  disciple  were  to  decipher 
the  message,  he  would  become  a  mere  master 
of  the  word,  taking  pride  in  his  expertise 
and^  thus  losing  the  whole  point  of  the 
exercise--to  foster  humility  and  to  learn 
that  the  gift  of  enlightenment  is  beyond 
one's  power  to  control. 

The  Western  disciple,  in  a  similar 
vein,  might  desire  when  reading  a  text  from 
scripture,  to  become  a  master  of  exegesis, 
linguistics,  or  biblical  history  only.  This 
mastery,  worthwhile  as  it  may  be,  can  also 
pose  an  obstacle  to  formative  reading.  If 
we  exercise  our  capacity  to  master  the  text 
by  means  of  study  only,  we  may  mi"ss  its 
experiential  connection.  Analyzing  the  text 
is  one  thing.  Imbibing  it  in  intimate 
presence  to  God  is  another. 

The  rational  intellect,  highly 
developed  in  the  West,  facilitates  abstract 
reasoning  and  information  sciences,  but  in 
and  by  itself  it  cannot  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  spiritual  texts  as  life 
messages.  The  text  is  an  invitation,  not  an 
answer;  a  question,  not  a  solution. 
Formative  reading  appeals  to  the  reader  to 
identify  experiential  with  the  faith  search 
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recorded   in   the   text,    to   try   and 
re-experience  t*^' make  it  one's  own. 

VI.   How  We  Live  It 

Ordinarily  during  our  busy  active  work 
days,  we  live  on  the  level  of  discursive 
reasoning.  We  have  to  manage  our  lives, 
organize  schedules,  get  things  done,  conduct 
meetings.  For  important  tasks  like  these  we 
need  to  draw  upon  our  rational,  organizing 
intellect.  We  must  also  be  able,  on  a 
regular  basis,  to  "bracket"  this  functional 
mind  when  we  approach  a  spiritual  text  in 
faith.  We  must  now  go  to  that  text  not  so 
much  to  master  it  but  to  humbly  dispose 
ourselves  to  be  mastered  by  it.  We  respect 
its  power  to  penetrate  the  surface  mind  and 
to  draw  us  into  a  deeper  level  of  wisdom. 
What  awakens  is  not  merely  our  exterior 
senses  but  those  more  interior  intuitions 
that  ready  us  for  the  experience  of  divine 
intimacy,  should  God  grant  this  grace  to  us. 

Beyond  the  information  that  comes 
through  the  discursive  intellect,  we 
discover  in  an  experiential  way  what  it  is 
like  to  live  in  the  awareness  of  God's 
presence  that  transcends  explanatory  effort. 
Whereas  theology  helps  us  to  understand  the 
truths  of  revelation,  spirituality  points  to 
their  proximate  lived  reality.  Formative 
spirituality  asks  not  so  much  why  we  live 
the  faith  but  how  we  live  it.  This 
knowledge  of  the  heart  is  what  classical 
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spiritual  masters  want  to  communicate  so 
that  we,  their  readers,  can  come  to  live 
personally  the  mystery  of  our  faith. 

If  we  wish  to  hear  the  Spirit  speaking 
to  us  through  the  words  of  the  masters,  we 
have  to  be  at  peace  with  the  fact  that  their 
message  may  at  times  appear  to  be  cryptic. 
We  may  not  understand  it  on  first  reading 
and,  in  a  sense,  it  ought  not  be  understood 
that  easily.  New  layers  of  meaning  continue 
to  be  revealed  to  us  each  time  we  return  to 
the  text.  As  we  develop  and  deepen  the  art 
and  discipline  of  formative  reading,  we  also 
open  ourselves  to  God's  grace  alive  and  at 
work  in  us.  The  words  we  read  may  be  the 
same,  but  their  meaning  is  different.  In  a 
sense,  the  text  discloses  its  secrets  to  us 
as  we  grow  in  wisdom  and  grace  before  the 
Lord. 

Texts  that  seemed  easy  to  ■  understand 
may  become  more  paradoxical.  The  faith  we 
took  for  granted  challenges  us  anew.  God 
becomes  a  "dazzling  darkness."  The  Spirit 
is  a  "speaking  silence."  What  does  it  mean 
to  lose  myself  in  order  to  find  myself  in 
God,  to  decrease  that  God  may  increase?  How 
mysterious,  strange  and  wonderful  it  is  not 
only. to  know  about  God  (information)  but  to 
begin  to  come  to  know  God  (formation) . 

VII.   Re-sourcing  Ourselves 

Our  goal  as  Christians  is  to  become  not 
the  masters,  but  the  servants  of  the  Word. 
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Mastery  is  appropriate  when  we  are  composing 
a  term  paper  or  taking  minutes  at  a  meeting. 
When  we  turn  to  sacred  writers,  our  role  is 
different.  In  docility  to  the  Spirit,  who 
leads  us  to  truth  and  who  searches  the  deep 
things  of  God,  we  are  to  use  our  times  of 
spiritual  reading  to  heighten  our  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  to  reaffirm  the  gift  of  our 
faith. 

To  read  formatively  is  to  retire 
momentarily  from  our  busy  life  of  service  so 
that  we  can  once  again  re-source  ourselves 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  masters.  Only  then  can 
we  appraise  whether  the  Spirit  is  truly 
speaking  in  our  life  or  whether  we  are 
listening  solely  to  the  sound  of  our  own 
voice.  The  words  of  the  masters  aid  us  in 
this  assessment.  As  the  complexities  of 
modern  life  compound,  we  need  to  read  the 
classics.  Their  appeal  for  simplicity 
becomes  compelling  in  a  world  where,  as 
Henry  David  Thoreau  said  so  aptly  in  Walden, 
"The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation. " 

We  Christians  are  called  to  be 
shepherds  of  the  sacred  dimension  of 
reality,  to  transform  the  world  into  the 
house  -of  God.  There  is  an  acute  need  in  our 
culture  for  spiritual  leaders,  formed  by  the 
classics,  who  will  guide  us  out  of  the 
wasteland  of  spiritual  regression  toward  the 
promised  land  of  faithful  living. 

The  way  of  formative  reading  is  the  way 
of  discipleship.    It  helps  us  to  follow 
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Christ  more  faithfully  in  this  world  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  his  company  forever  in  the 
next.   With  St.  Paul  we,  too,  can  say: 

Not  that  I  have  already  obtained 
this  or  have  already  reached  the 
goal;  but  I  press  on  to  make  it  my 
own,  because  Christ  Jesus  has  made 
me  his  own.  Beloved,  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  have  made  it  my 
own;  but  this  one  thing  I  do: 
forgetting  what  lies  behind  and 
straining  forward  to  what  lies 
ahead,  I  press  on  toward  the  goal 
for  the  prize  of  the  heavenly  call 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  those 
of  us  then  who  are  mature  be  of 
the  same  mind;  and  if  you  think 
differently  about  anything,  this 
too  God  will  reveal  to  you..  Only 
let  us  hold  fast  to  what  we  have 
attained  (Phil.  3:  12-16,  NRSV) . 
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TOTALLY  FIRE  .  .  .  WHY  NOT? 
By  Jerry  Flora* 

One  Person:  The  Reality 

Her  name  was  Alberta,  and  I  called  her 
my  mystic.  At  ninety  years  of  age  she  was 
attractive,  bright,  and  vital.  She  spoke  to 
the  audience  gathered  from  many  miles  to 
hear  her  for  what  would  likely  be  the  last 
time.  When  she  had  settled  into  the  chair 
provided  for  her  and  gotten  acquainted  with 
the  microphone,  she  began  to  talk  in  her 
still-rich,  mellow  voice. 

She  declared  the  ancient  Christian 
truth  that  God  is  love  and  where  love  is, 
there  God  dwells.  She  spoke  of  life, 
reality,  and  mystery.  She  hinted  at 
eternity,  infinity,  and  mystery.  She  knew 
Christ,  his  Spirit,  and  Mystery.  She  had 
walked  so  far  into  the  light  that  we  knew 
none  of  us  there  could  catch  her.  As  she 
spoke  it  was  with  the  authority  and 
conviction  of  one  who  has  peered  into 
another  world. 

The  Bible,  the  hymnal,  the  saints,  the 
sacraments--they  were  her  friends.  In  her 
home  was  a  room  dedicated  to  her  work  of 
prayer,  filled  with  aids  to  prayer  and 
mementos  of  teachers,  colleagues,  and  pupils 
in  prayer.  Glenn  Clark,  Gerald  Heard,  E. 

*Dr.  Flora  is  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Theology  at  Ashland  Theological  Seminary. 
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Stanley  Jones,  Albert  E.  Day,  Frank 
Laubach — she  knew  them,  studied  under  them, 
or  worked  alongside  them. 

She  was  in  love  with  Jesus  Christ, 
filled  with  his  Spirit,  burning  with  the 
mystery  that  is  God.  She  had  served,  suf- 
fered, and  sung,  and  laughter  or  an  open 
smile  often  lighted  her  face.  She  was  on 
fire,  quietly  blazing  with  the  light  of 
eternal  day. 

When  her  talk  concluded  and  the 
audience  began  to  disperse,  she  asked  for 
two  women--both  seminarians — to  be  brought 
to  her.  She  had  never  met  them,  but 
something  in  their  attention  drew  her  to 
them.  Quietly,  unobtrusively  she  laid  her 
hands  on  them,  blessed  them,  and  sent  them 
away  filled  with  awe. 

I  am  writing  this  a  year,  after  her 
death,  which  occurred  a  few  days  before  her 
ninety-second  birthday.  Those  who  knew  her 
speak  quietly  of  the  wonder  that  was  this 
woman.  She  was  consumed  with  the  reality 
that  is  God,  the  mvsterium  tremendum  et 
fascinans.   She  was  totally  fire.  ' 

Alberta  was  one  model  of  a  Christian 
who  has  been  spiritually  formed.  In  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  that  I  knew  her  we  saw  each 
other  only  six  or  eight  times.  We  corre- 
sponded fitfully  and  conversed  by  telephone 
on  rare  occasions.  But  the  note  of  authen- 
ticity in  her  was  unmistakable;  the  reality 
of  God  in  her  was  undeniable.  She  was  an 
athlete  of  the  spirit,  and  I  am  a  different. 
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better  Christian  for  knowing  her. 

What  is  it  that  produces  such  a  power- 
ful individual?  What  forms,  re-forms,  and 
transforms  followers  of  Christ  like  this? 
Spirituality  is  a  hot  topic  in  the  closing 
years  of  this  millennium.  The  marketplace 
of  ideas  and  products  is  filled  with  a 
plethora  of  possibilities.  Christian  spir- 
ituality has  become  a  major  concern  in 
churches  and  seminaries  across  the  United 
States.  Pastors  and  professors  alike  are 
seeking  ways  to  know  God  for  themselves,  to 
experience  and  nurture  ultimate  reality  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lead  col- 
leagues and  congregations  to  vital  Christian 
living  in  a  post-Christian  world. 

One  Decade :  The  Resources 

There  is  no  single  way  to  think  about 
spirituality  or  spiritual  formation.  What 
has  emerged  as  a  congeries  of  concerns  in 
the  'nineties  brings  with  it  a  variety  of 
conceptions  as  well.  Let  us  take  a  quick 
look  at  some  descriptions  of  spiritual 
formation  that  have  surfaced  in  the  past 
decade.  This  brief  review  only  scratches 
the  surface  of  the  mass  that  remains  below, 
but  these  soundings  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
being  discovered. 

In  1984  Susan  A.  Muto '  s  Pathways  of 
Spiritual  Living  was  released.  Author  or 
co-author  of  twenty  books  on  Christian  faith 
and  life.  Dr.  Muto  is  an  acknowledged  leader 
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in  the  field  of  spiritual  formation, 
especially  through  study  of  devotional 
classics.  "Though  salvation  is  ours,"  she 
writes,  "though  forgiveness  is  ours,  the 
reality  of  our  fallen  condition  means  that 
the  quest  for  holiness  lasts  a  lifetime" 
(Muto,  1984,  28) .  That  is  one  excellent  way 
of  describing  spiritual  formation--the  quest 
for  holiness.  This  little  book  is  an 
extended  discussion  of  spiritual  formation 
through  the  time-honored  practice  of  lectio 
divina  or  sacred  reading.  As  Dr.  Muto 
develops  it,  the  pathway  to  spiritual  living 
includes  solitude,  silence,  reading,  jour- 
naling,  meditation,  prayer,  contemplation, 
and  serving  God  in  the  world.  Her  190  pages 
provide  meat  for  many  miles.  1995  should 
see  a  new  edition  of  one  of  her  most 
acclaimed  books:  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Spiritual  Reading. 

Calvin  Miller  is  a  popular  name  in  some 
reading  circles,  especially  well  known  for 
his  Singer  Trilogy.  1984  saw  the  release  of 
his  small  work  The  Table  of  Inwardness,  a 
book  on  "nurturing  our  inner  life  in 
Christ."  This  work  is  especially  notable 
for  its  beauty  of  style  and  the  breadth  of 
its  coverage.  Chapter  1  alone  contains 
references  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  Martin 
Luther,  Teresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross, 
Brother  Lawrence,  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  and 
Mother  Teresa.  Here  is  a  conservative 
Protestant  who  casts  his  net  widely. 

Jerry  R.  Flora  and  Mary  Ellen  Drushal 
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of  Ashland  Seminary  prepared  a  leader's 
guide  for  using  The  Table  of  Inwardness  in 
church  classes.  That  guide.  Spiritual 
Formation:  A  Personal  Walk  to  Emmaus  (1990), 
opens  with  this  definition:  "Spiritual 
formation  is  the  deliberate  process  of 
learning  to  love  God  completely;  learning  to 
conform  ourselves  to  the  image  of  Christ; 
and  learning  to  walk  in  the  Spirit/  thus 
learning  together  to  be  friends  of  God" 
(Flora  and  Drushal,  1990,  3,  altered) .  Here 
are  elements  of  process,  learning,  delib- 
erateness  (both  volitional  and  slow-paced) , 
trinitarian  orientation,  and  corporate 
experience. 

Asbury  Theological  Seminary  was  the 
first  Protestant  divinity  school  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  spiritual  formation 
(originally  called  the  department  of 
prayer)  .  It  was  headed  for  a  number  of 
years  by  Steven  Harper  who  now  works  with 
Shepherd's  Care,  "a  ministry  to  ministers." 
Dr.  Harper  edited  a  series  of  class  study 
guides  on  spiritual  formation  prepared  by 
the  Asbury  faculty.  In  his  foreword  to  the 
series  he  offers  this  description:  "Spir- 
itual formation  blends  the  best  of 
traditional  discipleship  concepts  with  the 
more  reflective  disciplines  of  an  individual 
journey  toward  friendship  with  God.  It  is  a 
lifestyle,  not  a  program,  a  relationship 
•rather  than  a  system,  a  journey  instead  of  a 
roadmap.  It  calls  us  into  holy  partnership 
with  God  for  our  spiritual  development" 
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(Harper,  1987,  7) .   Each  phrase  in  this 
excellent   description  deserves   the  most 
careful  pondering. 

Howard  L.  Rice,  chaplain  and  professor 
at  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  has 
written  Reformed  Spirituality.  which 
includes  a  commendatory  foreword  by  Morton 
Kelsey,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  an  Episcopal  priest  reared 
in  the  Reformed  tradition.  Kelsey  wonders 
why  the  riches  of  Reformed  spirituality  have 
been  hidden  or  lost  to  so  many  for'  so  long. 
Dr.  Rice  has  rightly  shown  the  way  to 
recovering  this  treasure.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  bibliography  show  that  this 
is  no  soft-headed  area  when  it  comes  to 
academia. 

W.  Paul  Jones  divides  his  year  equally: 
for  six  months  he  is  Professor  of 
Philosophical  Theology  at  a  United  Methodist 
seminary,  and  in  the  other  half  he  is  a 
Family  Brother  of  the  Trappist  Order.  This 
social  activist  father  of  five  published 
The  Province  Beyond  the  River  in  1981  to 
chronicle  his  experience  as  a  Protestant  in 
a  Catholic  monastery.  In  his  1992  work 
Trumpet  at  Full  Moon,  Dr.  Jones  conceives  of 
spirituality  and  theology  as  two  sides  of  a 
single  coin:  spirituality  means  living 
one's  theology;  theologizing,  in  turn,  means 
articulating  into  self-consciousness  one's 
spirituality  (Jones,  1992,  8)  .  His  book, 
"an  introduction  to  Christian  spirituality 
as  diverse  practice, "  points  consistently  to 
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the  rich  resources  available  in  Scripture, 
history,  theology,  literature,  music, 
liturgy,  and  art. 

Lutheran  author  Bradley  P.  Holt  has 
recently  given  us  an  excellent  survey  in 
Thirsty  for  God:  A  Brief  History  of 
Christian  Spirituality.  Here  may  be  the 
ideal  brief  text  for  personal  study  and  for 
class  use.  Professor  of  Religion  at  Augs- 
burg College  in  Minneapolis  and  a  former 
theological  educator  in  Nigeria,  Holt  has 
prepared  150  pages  packed  with  helpfulness. 
For  hiip.  Christian  spirituality  "refers  in 
the  first  place  to  lived  experience";  that 
is,  "a  particular  style  of  Christian  disci- 
pleship"  lived  out  in  the  context  of  the 
community  which  is  the  body  of  Christ. 
Second,  it  is  what  might  be  termed 
"spiritual  theology, "  an  academic  discipline 
alongside  doctrinal  or  systematic  theology 
(Holt,  1991,  6-7) .  Each  chapter  of  Holt  text 
concludes  with  discussion  questions,  exer- 
cises in  spiritual  disciplines,  and  sug- 
gested readings.  This  outstanding  little 
book  deserves  to  be  within  arm's  reach  of 
every  alert  pastor  and  Christian  worker. 

One  of  the  best-known  names  in 
spiritual  formation  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  that  of  Richard  J.  Foster, 
who  has  recently  moved  to  California  where 
he  heads  Renovare,  a  new  organization 
intending  to  highlight  the  best  in  five 
spiritual  movements.  His  colleague  James 
Bryan   Smith   has   published   A   Spiritual 
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Formation  Workbook  in  which  he  associates 
these  five  traditions  with  aspects  of  the 
life  of  Christ:  (1)  compassion  for  others — 
the  social  justice  movement;  (2)  scriptural 
and  evangelistic--the  evangelical  movement; 

(3)  devotion  to  God — the  contemplative  move- 
ment; (4)  virtue  in  all  of  life — the  holi- 
ness movement;  and  (5)  Spirit  empowered-- the 
charismatic  movement  (Smith,  1993,  16) . 
Here  is  a  reminder  that  true  spiritual 
formation  tends  to  broaden  our  awareness  of 
Christ  and  his  people.  We  discover  kinships 
across  what  were  thought  to  be  forbidden 
zones  or  even  enemy  territory. 

Invitation  to  a  Journey  is  the  title  of 
a  recent  introduction  by  M.  Robert  Mulhol- 
land,  Jr.,  provost  and  a  New  Testament  pro- 
fessor at  Asbury  Theological  Seminary. 
Known  for  both  exegetical  competence  and 
concern  for  spiritual  formation,  Mulholland 
has  produced  an  engaging  text  that  moves 
from  the  nature  of  spiritual  formation 
through  personality,  piety,  and  personal 
disciplines  to  corporate  and  social  spirit- 
uality. He  uses  a  fourfold  definition: 
Spiritual  formation  is  "(1)  a  process  (2)  of 
being  conformed  (3)  to  the  image  of  Christ 

(4)  for  the  sake  of  others"  (Mulholland, 
1993,  15)  .  Along  the  way  he  anchors  his 
discussion  in  the  best  of  Scripture  study, 
psychological  discoveries,  and  the  classic 
traditions  of  how  Christians  grow. 

A  final  example  of  recent  discussion  is 
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The  Upward  Call,  a  work  jointly  authored  by 
four  leaders  in  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 
This  book  by  and  for  believers  in  the 
Wesleyan-holiness  tradition  defines  its 
subject  as  follows:  Spiritual  formation  is 
"the  whole  person  in  relationship  with  God, 
within  the  community  of  believers,  growing 
in  Christ-likeness,  reflected  in  a  Spirit- 
directed,  disciplined  lifestyle,  and 
demonstrated  in  redemptive  action  in  our 
world"  (Tracy  et  al,  1994,  12)  .  Prepared 
for  church  study  classes.  The  Upward  Call 
discusses  the  path,  resources  for  the  jour- 
ney, companions  on  the  way,  and  how  to  serve 
others  on  the  journey. 

With  such  imagery  as  the  pathway,  the 
table,  the  thirst,  and  the  call  these 
writers  of  the  last  decade  try  to  describe 
and  interpret  our  human  experience  of 
interacting  with  God.  This  is  focused  for 
us  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  who  is  both 
source,  content,  and  goal.  In  spiritual 
forination  we  intend  to  nurture  our 
relationship  with  God  through  him.  We  "are 
seriously  committed  to  disciplines  and 
practices  required  for  growing  in  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  Christ"  (Day,  1988,  184)  .  We 
participate  by  the  gift  and  power  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  basis  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  the  community  of  the  Holy  Church.  All 
this  is  both  individual  and  corporate, 
theoretical  and  experiential,  forming  and 
being  transformed.  We  engage  in  it  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  our  neighbors,  and 
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the  fulfillment  of  our  own  creation. 

This  quest  for  holiness,  this  call  to 
commitment,  is  as  old  as  the  Christian 
movement.  In  the  desert  of  fourth-century 
Egypt  lived  a  famous  spiritual  guide,  Abba 
Joseph.  Believers  sought  him  out  for 
discernment  and  words  of  wisdom  to  direct 
their  lives.  On  one  occasion  a  visitor 
said,  "Abba  Joseph,  I  say  my  daily  prayers, 
I  fast,  I  meditate,  I  live  in  peace,  and  I 
discipline  my  thoughts  as  best  I  can.  What 
more  can  I  do?" 

According  to  the  story,  Abba  Joseph 
stood  up,  stretched  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
and  his  fingers  became  ten  flaming  torches. 
He  said  to  his  visitor,  "Why  not  become 
totally  fire?"  (Ward,  1984,  103,  para- 
phrased) . 

Both  world  and  church  today  are 
desperate  for  leaders  who  will  pay  the  price 
of  such  transformation.  Alberta  was "one  who 
did,  and  lived  a  remarkable  life  of  example, 
instruction,  and  intercession.  She  modeled 
the  reality;  the  writers  above  mention  the 
resources.   The  rest  is  up  to  us. 

Totally  fire  .  .  .  why  not? 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  HEART 
By  Elaine  A.  Heath* 

Personal  faith  nurture,  the  careful 
tending  of  one  soul's  health  by  another,  is 
in  short  supply  these  days.  We  are  hurried 
people,  busy  people,  estranged  people, 
anemic  people.  In  our  haste  to  go  important 
places  and  do  important  things,  we  have 
taken  the  swing  off  the  front  porch  of  our 
souls,  removed  the  welcome  mat,  and  turned 
off  the  lights.  It  is  not  that  we  meant  to 
become  isolated.   It  just  happened. 

There  are  seasons  in  our  lives  when 
spiritual  direction  is  more  needful,  times 
when  we  are  driven  to  hang  the  swing  back  on 
the  porch  and  call  a  trusted  friend.  While 
group  direction  is  perhaps  adequate  for  most 
people  most  of  the  time,  (small  Bible  study 
fellowships,  a  Sunday  School  class)  ,  at 
certain  junctures  in  life  one-on-one 
direction  is  necessary.  Adolescent  and 
midlife  crises,  grief  due  to  death  or  other 
loss,  times  of  difficult  vocational 
decision-making,  and  times  of  "spiritual 
darkness"  are  all  times  for  personal 
direction.  In  these  contexts,  as  Adrian  van 
Kaam  puts  it,  spiritual  direction  is  not 
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mainly  to  educate  the  mind,  nor  relieve  the 
Christian's  bodily,  cultural,  or  psycho- 
logical needs,  but  "...to  assist  his 
innermost  search  for  his  spiritual 
identity. "^ 

The  search  for  spiritual  identity  is  a 
continuous  process  for  all  of  us,  though, 
whether  in  crisis  or  not.  The  search  for 
spiritual  identity  is,  quite  simply,  the 
search  for  God.  It  is  the  quest  of  all 
quests,  the  homing  instinct  of  the  human 
heart.  Without  spiritual  direction  we  tend 
to,  in  the  words  of  an  old  country  western 
ballad,  "go  lookin'  for  love  in  all  the 
wrong  places."  Evelyn  Underhill  puts  her 
finger  on  the  problem  when  she  speaks  of  our 
restlessness,  heroisms,  and  attainments  as 
the  effort  to  "still  that  strange  hunger  for 
some  final  object  of  devotion,.  ..  some  great 
and  perfect  Act  within  which  your  little 
activity  can  be  merged."^ 

While  private,  one-way  direction  is,  as 
van  Kaam  says,  not  available  to  most 
Christians  and  is  filled  with  risks, ^ 
companionable  direction  is  not  only 
accessible,  it  is  a  key  factor  in  "stilling 
the  strange  hunger."  We  need  companions, 
fellow  travellers  who  walk  with  us  in  our 
restless,  homesick  longings,  who  help  us 
find  our  way  home  to  the  One  who  is  Love. 
As  Simone  Weil  wrote  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
her  spiritual  friends,  "...  nothing  among 
human  things  has  such  power  to  keep  our  gaze 
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fixed  ever  more  intensely  upon  God,  than 
friendship  for  the  friends  of  God."'' 

Macarius,  one  of  the  outstanding  spirit 
spiritual  giants  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  in  the 
last  century,  writes  of  the  necessity  for 
spiritual  direction  for  anyone  serious  about 
a  deeper  life  in  Christ:  "Whenever  we  set 
out  firmly  to  tread  the  inner  path,  a  storm 
of  temptations  and  persecutions  always 
assails  us.  It  is  because  of  the  dark  host 
that  spiritual  direction  is  profitable,  nay 
necessary  to  us  whether  we  retire  to  a 
monastery  or  continue  to  live  in  the  world. "^ 

What  is  the  "dark  host"  of  which 
Macarius  speaks?  It  is  the  evil  of  this 
world,  both  within  and  without  one's  own 
soul.  It  is  also  the  desolation  of  some  who 
travel  the  inner  way,  seasons  that  John  of 
the  Cross  called  "dark  nights  of  the  soul." 
For  those  who  love  God,  there  is  probably 
nothing  more  frightening,  more  spiritually 
alienating,  yet  more  purifying  than  dark 
nights  of  the  soul.  These  are  seasons  when 
God  and  things  spiritual  seem  to  have 
evaporated,  when  the  abyss  seems  to  have 
opened  within  one's  own  soul.  , Spiritual 
darkness  cannot  be  theologized  or  psy- 
chologized away,  nor  can  it  be  assuaged  by 
books,  sermons,  or  advice.  At  such  times 
the  thing  most  needed  is  the  presence, 
prayer,  and  love  of  another.  Spiritual 
darkness,  as  Kenneth  Leech  says,  is  not  a 
pathological  condition  in  the  Christian 
life,   "...it  is  a  symbol  of  the  entire 
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process  of  movement  toward  God.  Those  who 
enter  the  night  never  leave  it,  though  the 
night  changes."^  Thus  we  find  spiritual 
companionship  a  critical  need  during 
spiritual  desolations — dark  nights  of  the 
soul . 

Surprisingly  enough,  then,  those  most 
in  need  of  spiritual  companionship  and 
direction  are  those  whose  lives  are  given 
over  to  knowing  God.  If  contemplatives  are, 
as  Kenneth  Leech  says,  "the  clear  eyes  of 
the  church, "  those  most  in  need  of  special 
care,^  mystics  and  prophets  are  the  heart  and 
mouth,  and  equally  in  need.  These  are  the 
ones  who  face  the  abyss  both  within 
themselves  and  mystically,  intercessorily, 
on  behalf  of  the  Church.  As  Paul  wrote, 
they  are  the  ones  who  "...complete  what  is 
lacking  in  Christ's  afflictions  for  the  sake 
of  his  body,  that  is,  the.  church" 
(Colossians  1:24).  While  we  may  easily  argue 
for  the  importance  of  spiritual  direction  to 
anyone  serious  about  discipleship,  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  support  and  com- 
panionship are  those  most  sensitive  to  the 
Spirit. 

What  then,  is  the  end  result  of  good 
spiritual  direction?  First,  one  becomes 
increasingly  aware  of  the  movements  within 
oneself,  increasingly  able  to  discern  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false,  what  is  of  the 
Spirit  and  what  is  of  "the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil."  The  Light  shines  with 
growing  splendor  in  the  thoughts  of  one's 
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own  heart.  Rather  than  becoming  more 
compulsive  about  religious  duty,  the 
maturing  disciple  grows  more  relaxed,  less 
inhibited,  more  dependent  upon  God,  more 
accepting  and  appreciative  of  life  as  it 
unfolds.  There  is  a  steady  deepening  and 
broadening  of  prayer.  Fearful  clinging 
gives  way  to  generous  release  of  all  that 
one  holds  dear:  people,  places^  and  things. 
Most  telling  of  all  is  the  increase  of  love. 
Those  who  go  into  the  deeps  of  Christ  are 
lavish,  joyous  lovers.  Their  hearts  are 
warm,  roomy,  hospitable.  Laughter  and  tears 
spring  with  equal  ease  from  the  fountain  of 
their  souls. 

Alan  Jones  speaks  of  spiritual 
direction  as  the  force  that  helps  us  move 
from  choosing  to  being  chosen  "Spiritual 
companionship  helps  me  move  from  being  a 
consumer  to  being  a  lover  and  a  friend."^ 
It  is  the  fidelity  of  holy,  impassioned  love 
that  grows  from  spiritual  companionship.  Is 
this  not  the  flame  of  God's  own  heart? 

The  Long  Tradition 

In  his  landmark  work.  Soul  Friend, 
Kenneth  Leech  traces  the  history  of 
spiritual  direction  from  the  early  days  of 
Eastern  monasticism  up  to  the  present.  From 
the  start,  spiritual  directors  focused  on 
being,  rather  than  doing.  Directors  taught 
by  example  more  than  words .  The  fourth  and 
fifth  century  desert  fathers  and  mothers 
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were  regarded  as  just  that  -  -spiritual 
parents.  Tilden  Edwards  describes  their 
style  of  direction,  saying  that  following 
the  Romanization  of  the  church  they 
"...replaced  the  bishop  and  presbyter  as 
representative  of  Christ,  but  charis- 
matically,  not  hierarchically.  His  guidance 
was  so  personal  that  it  often  involved  the 
disciples'  living  in  the  same  cell,  and 
learning  from  the  abba's  whole  way  of  being, 
not  just  from  his  words. "^ 

Over  time  in  the  Western  church, 
spiritual  direction  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  confessional,  a  responsibility  of 
priests.  Even  so,  during  the  counter- 
Reformation  contemplatives  both  among  clergy 
and  laity  were  often  sought  out  as  spiritual 
guides.  In  the  Eastern  church  the  role  of 
the  staretZf  or  spiritual  guide,  remains 
virtually  intact  today  as  it  was  in  the 
third  century. 

The  phrase  "soul  friend"  is  Celtic  in 
origin,  coming  from  ancient  pre-Christian 
spiritual  traditions.  The  anmchara,  or 
spiritual  guides,  were  originally  Druid 
shamans  who  advised  Celtic  chiefs. 
Following  the  advent  of  Christendom  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  name  came  to  signify  a 
Christian  spiritual  guide. -^^ 

Spiritual  direction  has  been  a  part  of 
Protestant  spirituality  from  the  beginning, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  letter  writing. 
Early  Lutheran  leader  Martin  Bucer  wrote  On 
the  True  Cure  of  Souls  (1538),  a  guide  to 
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pastoral  care  and  spiritual  direction 
ministries.  Zwingli  advised  the  occasional 
use  of  a  spiritual  counselor,  while  Calvin 
himself  gave  personal  spiritual  direction. -^^ 
The  great  Puritan,  Richard  Baxter,  wrote 
A  Christian  Directory  (1673)  and  The 
Reformed  Pastor  (1656),  urging  pastors  to 
provide  competent  spiritual  direction  to 
their  charges.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Baxter,  too,  believed  that  strong  Christians 
are  the  ones  most  in  need  of  quality 
spiritual  direction. -^^ 

Within  early  Wesleyanism,,  spiritual 
direction  was  carried  out  within  class  and 
band  meetings  as  well  as  through  individual 
relationships.  Mutuality  and  accountability 
were  stressed  in  these  nurturing  efforts. 

Howard  Rice,  in  his  excellent  history 
of  Reformed  spirituality,  lauds  the  Puritan 
method  of  spiritual  direction.  Rather  than 
being  a  function  of  ordained  clergy, 
spiritual  guidance  was  sought  among  those 
with  the  necessary  spiritual  gifts.  "Since 
Puritanism  was  a  grassroots  movement  of  the 
people,  pastors  were  not  the  center  of 
spiritual  guidance.  People  tended  to  choose 
their  peers.  This  was  especially  true  of 
women,  who  became  spiritual  guides  for  one 
another.  "'^^ 

From  the  earliest  times  women  as  well 
as  men  have  served  as  spiritual  mentors. 
St.  Macrina,  Julian  of  Norwich,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Teresa  of  Avila,  Mme .  Jeanne  Guyon, 
and  Evelyn  Underhill  are  but  a  few.   Like 
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female  intellectuals  and  artists,  most 
female  spiritual  giants  have  remained  in 
obscurity  because  of  patriarchal  eccle- 
siastic structures  and  historiography. 

Interestingly,  Tilden  Edwards  remarks 
that  in  his  experience,  he  has  found  more 
potentially  gifted  women  than  men  as 
spiritual  guides/"  Some  would  say  the 
discrepancy  is  because  women  are  inherently 
more  intuitive  and  nurturing  than  men. 
Others  would  attribute  the  phenomenon  to 
social  conditioning.  (And  some,  we  might 
add,  would  take  general  offense  at  Edwards' 
observation!)  Edwards'  comments  about 
spiritual  quality  and  sexual  complemen- 
tarity are  worthy  of  full  quotation: 

There  have  been  recorded  Christian 
women  spiritual  guides  from  the 
early  days  of  the  church  onward. 
These  included  guides  of  men  and 
mutual  spiritual  friend-ship  with 
them  (the  most  well-known  perhaps 
being  the  relationship  of  John  of 
the  Cross  and  Teresa  of  Avila) . 
There  seems  to  be  an  unquenchable 
sexual  equality  and  comple- 
mentarity in  spiritual  wisdom  that 
cannot  be  held  down,  even  though 
oppressed.  (This  contrasts  with 
the  much  more  uniformly  male 
dominance  of  speculative  theology 
and  doctrinal  development.)-^^ 
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Whether  spiritual  companions  are  male 
or  female,  (ideally  we  will  have  both)  , 
their  gifts  help  us  to  find  and  embrace 
reality.  In  the  words  of  Evelyn  Underhill, 
they  assist  in  "...the  transformation  of  our 
personal,  professional,  and  political  life 
into  something  more  consistent  with  our  real 
situation  as  small,  dependent,  fugitive 
creatures,  all  sharing  the  same  limitations 
and  inheriting  the  same  half-animal  past."-^^ 
The  history  of  spiritual  direction  is 
the  story  of  women  and  men  turning  into  the 
bracing  winds  of  life  together,  hearts  open 
to  God,  minds  illumined  by  the  Spirit,  arms 
lovingly  held  out  to  the  world. 


"And  Who  is  Equal  to  Such  a  Task? 
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Who  indeed?  Paul  spoke  honestly  as  he 
pondered  his  own  ministerial  call.  Is 
anyone  equal  to  the  high  and  holy  task  of 
spiritual  guidance?  We  must  answer  "yes" 
and  "no"  with  equal  vigor.  God  calls  and 
equips  the  most  unlikely  souls  to  do  his 
choicest  work.  He  takes  particular  pleasure 
in  things  "foolish,  small,  weak,  and 
despised.  "^^  Even  a  cursory  trip  through  the 
Bible  tells  us  that.  So  our  first  answer 
is:  yes,  anyone  is  potentially  equal  to  the 
task.  The  challenge,  though,  is  in  the 
words  "call"  and  "equip."  How  does  one  know 
one  is  called?  How  does  one  become 
equipped?  What  are  the  signs  of  giftedness 
in  the  area  of  spiritual  companionship? 
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These  are  vital  questions,  for  the  work  of 
spiritual  direction  must  never  be  taken 
casually.  It  cannot  be  done  with  integrity 
apart  from  God's  empowerment. 

Alan  Jones  writes  of  the  surprise 
element  of  the  call.  People  spontaneously 
begin  to  seek  "the  called  one"  out,  and  he 
or  she  does  not  understand  why.  At  that 
point,  Jones  wisely  counsels,  it  is  time  to 
get  in  touch  with  "...a  long  and  honorable 
tradition  and  begin  to  learn  about  those  who 
have  preceded  him  or  her."^^  The  spiritual 
guide's  nurture  and  protection  are  ensured 
by  remaining  in  community  with  other 
spiritual  companions  through  the  ages,  as 
well  as  in  community  with  a  local  body  of 
the  Church. 

Those  who  are  truly  gifted  to  be 
spiritual  guides  are  averse  to  advertising 
themselves  as  such.  As  Christopher  Bryant 
puts  it,  "For  the  most  part  they  are  pressed 
into  the  position  by  those  who  discern  in 
them  the  qualities  of  insight  and  sympathy 
that  they  desire  in  a  guide  of  souls.  "^° 
Tilden  Edwards  says  the  chief  criterion  in 
the  selection  of  participants  for  Shalem 
Institute's  spiritual  directors'  training 
program,  is  whether  others  spontaneously 
seek  out  the  person  for  spiritual  counsel. ^^ 

At  this  point  it  is  good  for  us  to 
pause  and  remember  that  God  guides  us  to 
those  we  need  to  have  as  spiritual 
companions.  The  kinds  of  companions  God 
chooses  for  us  are  sometimes  surprising.   As 


we  mature,  we  need  have  different  needs,  so 
God  provides  the  ones  who  will  help  in  the 
various  legs  of  the  journey.  (Notice, 
incidentally,  that  the  word  "companions"  is 
plural.  No  one  person  can  provide  all  the 
companionship  or  guidance  .  that  another 
person  needs.)  The  key  in  all  of  this  is 
God's  initiative  on  both  sides--the  matter 
of  calling  and  equipping  and  the  matter  of 
discovering  our  spiritual  friends. 

What  then,  for  the  spiritual  guide,  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  preparation?  This  is 
an  extremely  important,  even  controversial 
question.  The  answer  to  it  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  spiritual  direction  one  is  doing. 
On  one  end  of  the  spectrum  we  find  the 
argument  that  no  one  is  ready  to  give 
spiritual  guidance  until  they  have  completed 
many  years  of  formal  training  in  the  areas 
of  psychology  and  spirituality.  This  view, 
of  course,  is  reasonable  for  those  who 
engage  in  one-way,  therapeutic  direction 
that  includes  psychotherapy.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  who  point  to 
the  great  spiritual  masters  through  the  ages 
who  ministered  with  tremendous  power  long 
before  the  advent  of  modern  psychology. 
Spiritual  giftedness  is  the  primary  equip- 
ment for  the  guide.  This  view  is  more 
suited  to  companionable  '  or  mentor  style 
direction.  Morton  Kelsey  attempts  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  two  poles: 

The   great   directors   of   con- 
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science,  the  great  spiritual 
guides,  have  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  what  makes  human 
beings  tick,  and  so  they  were  able 
to  reach  other  human  beings  and  to 
facilitate  miracles  of  trans- 
formation. However,  few  of  them 
could  pass  on  their  intuitive 
understanding.  The  science  of 
psychology  is  not  yet  one  hundred 
years  old.  It  has  provided  an 
accumulated  body  of  data  about  how 
human  beings  operate.  If  we  would 
lead  others  or  ourselves  upon  the 
spiritual  journey  it  is  foolhardy 
to  ignore  the  findings  of  the 
least  of  modern  psychology.  It  is 
like  going  to  a  hungry  third-world 
country  with  no  knowledge  of 
modern  agriculture.^^ 

Kelsey's  affirmation  of  modern 
psychology  is  apt,  yet  we  cannot  help  but 
ask  ourselves  how  relevant  it  is  for  the 
thousands  of  ordinary  people  God  gifts  as 
spiritual  guides,  who  have  no  hope  to  study 
modern  psychology.  Many  devout  and  gifted 
believers  in  remote  regions  of  the  world,  or 
even  the  decaying  neighborhoods  of  Detroit, 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  of  advanced 
education.  As  Kelsey  himself  points  out, 
the  intuitive  gifts  necessary  for  powerful 
spiritual  guidance,  cannot  be  passed  on. 
They  are  charisms,  gifts  from  God,  given 
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according  to  his  will.  I  would  add  that  all 
the  psychological  tools  in  the  world  are 
useless  to  spiritual  growth,  without  the 
divine  empowerment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Timothy  Jones  argues  that  we  do  not 
need  professional  training  or  credentials  to 
help  another  in  his  or  her  journey.  We 
mostly  need  to  just  make  ourselves  available 
to  others  and  convey  in  simple  ways  what  we 
are  learning  about  God.^^ 

Whether  one  has  the  tools  of  formal 
psychology  or  not,  God  himself  does  most  of 
the  preparation  for  spiritual  direction. 
From  the  director's  own  life  journey  grow 
the  humility,  wisdom,  discernment,  patience, 
detachment,  simplicity,  self-knowledge, 
purity,  warmth,  gentleness,  honesty,  love, 
and  deep  prayerfulness  that  are  needed  for 
this  work.  It  takes  little  reflection  to 
conclude  that  God's  educative  process  is 
gradual,  long-term,  and  made  up  of  the 
ordinary  stuff  of  life.  There  is  no  greater 
preparation  than  suffering. 

Dom  Bede  Frost  writes  of  the  particular 
sufferings  common  .to  those  called  to 
spiritual  direction.  They  must  endure  many 
seasons  of  aridity  in  prayer,  dark  nights  of 
the  soul,  sensations  of  being  abandoned  by 
God  which  include,  at  times,  physical 
suffering.  Great  spiritual  guides,  more 
than  anyone  else,  "...dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  silence,  obscurity,  and  suffering."^'' 
Their  lives  are  often  a  kind  of  spiritual 
obstacle   course,   with   one   trial   after 
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another.  In  this  way  their  faith  is 
purified.  In  repeated  brokenness  they  are 
driven  to  God  for  himself  alone.  Their 
spiritual  authority  and  power  flow  from 
their  very  brokenness  and  dependence  upon 
God. 

Loneliness,  self-contempt,  and  moral 
ambiguity  are  "the  triple  agony"  known  by 
all  who  give  true  spiritual  direction, 
writes  Alan  Jones. ^^  The  battles  within 
oneself  are  the  birthing  room  of  holiness. 
If  self-knowledge  is  the  foundation  to 
anyone's  spiritual  growth,  it  is  doubly  so 
in  one  who  would  lead  others  closer  to 
Christ.  True  directors  must  be  experienced 
in  the  deep  struggles  of  life,  firmly 
accepting  of  their  own  humanity,-  their  own 
mix-fed  condition,  and  committed  to  ongoing 
direction  themselves.  They  must  be  beyond 
the  "mid-life  hurdle"  which  usually  takes 
place  in  the  mid-thirties,  in  order  to 
accept  their  own  finitude  and  to  have 
matured  past  the  drivenness  and  consuming 
appetites  of  young  adulthood. ^^ 

Alan  Jones  describes  the  interior 
freedom  and  purity  in  such  a  one  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  three  ancient  monastic 
virtues  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
These  qualities  draw  others,  who  "...can 
dare  approach  him  [or  her]  and  ask  for  help 
because  this  kind  of  poverty  of  spirit 
creates  around  itself  an  open  and  free 
space .  "^^ 

If  we  could  summarize  the  qualities, 
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experiences,  and  character  of  those  called 
and  equipped  for  spiritual  direction,  'we 
would  have  to  say  that  authentic  spiritual 
guides  are  people  whose  lives  are  utterly 
abandoned  to  God. 

Creating  an  Open  Space 

Having  considered  the  purpose  and  need 
for  spiritual  direction,  the  "long  and 
time-honored  tradition, "  and  the  calling  and 
equipping  of  spiritual  guides,  we  are  now 
ready  to  focus  our  attention  upon  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  itself.  What  is  the 
difference  between  pastoral  counseling  and 
spiritual  direction?  Is  a  truly  mutual 
spiritual  friendship  possible,  advisable,  or 
necessary?  What  does  spiritual  direction 
look  like?  Here  we  enter  the  murky  waters 
of  controversy. 

Pastoral  counseling  can  include 
spiritual  direction,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  like  its  sister  discipline,  psycho- 
therapy. People  usually  go  to  a  counselor 
because  they  are  "diseased, "  overwhelmed 
with  problems  that  are  too  big  to  handle 
alone.  Thus  both  pastoral  counseling  and 
psychotherapy  are  crisis-centered,  aimed  at 
problem  solving  and  the  restoration  of 
coping  skills.  Spiritual  guidance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  life-process  centered,  having 
to  do  with  ongoing  spiritual  health. 
Kenneth  Leech  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  one 
needs  to  be  emotionally  stable  and  healthy 
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for  spiritual  direction  to  work.  "The 
ministry  of  spiritual  direction  indeed  is 
more  important  when  there  are  no  particular 
crises. "^^  He  makes  further  distinctions  by 
saying  that  counseling  is  clinic  or 
office-based,  while  spiritual  direction  is 
rooted  firmly  in  one's  family,  community, 
and  congregational  life  contexts. ^^  Dyckman 
and  Carroll  see  yet  another  distinction  in 
that  the  direction  session  will  involve 
frequent  pauses  for  reflection  and  prayer 
concerning  what  has  been  discussed.  "^° 
Scripture  may  also  be  used  in  these  pauses. 
Thus  there  is  an  intentional  waiting  upon 
God  by  both  the  director  and  the  directee 
throughout  the  session.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  real  director. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  psychology  is  helpful  to 
those  who  give  spiritual  guidance. 
Christopher  Bryant  emphasizes  the  need  for 
self-knowledge  in  the  director,  a  task  that 
is  aided  by  psychology.  The  deepening 
knowledge  of  one's  own  psycho-spiritual 
amalgam  enables  the  director  to  intuitively 
understand,  empathize  with,  and  touch  the 
need  of  the  directee.  ^^ 

Spiritual  guides  must  also  be  able  to 
see  when  a  referral  is  needed.  While  strug- 
gles with  sexuality,  childhood  scars,  and 
authority  are  normal  issues  in  spiritual 
growth,  these  and  other  issues  may  require 
professional  therapeutic  assistance.  Some- 
times  a   person   needs   both   spiritual 
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direction  and  therapeutic  help.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  good  idea  for  spiritual 
guides  to  build  a  network  of  relationships 
with  others  in  helping  professions  so  that 
when  referrals  are  needed,  resource  people 
are  available. 

The  third  reason  some  knowledge  of 
psychology  is  important  is  that  an 
understanding  of  basic  personality  types 
(i.e.  Jung's  models)  can  be  very  helpful  in 
understanding  the  particular  clusters  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  a  person  will 
usually  have  in  conjunction  with  his  or  her 
personality.  Both  in  understanding  and 
affirming  the  directee,  and  in  knowing  what 
kinds  of  spiritual  disciplines  to  suggest,  a 
knowledge  of  personality  theory  can  be 
valuable.  The  caution  here,  of  course,  is 
that  no  one  fits  a  "type"  perfectly.  One  of 
the  aims  of  spiritual  direction  is  to  help 
people  embrace  and  give  expression  to  the 
underdeveloped  aspects  of  their  person- 
alities. (At  this  point  we  have  to  smile  at 
God's  "built-in"  balancing  act  in  creating 
us  to  be  intuitively  attracted  to  those  with 
personalities  complementary  to  our  own!) 

The  fourth  helpful  aspect  of  psychology 
to  spiritual  direction  is  a  basic  knowledge 
of  human  developmental  phases.  The  ego 
issues  of  an  eighteen  year  old  man  are 
different  from  those  of  a  sixty  year  old 
grandmother.  Spiritual  guides  need  to  be 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  transitional 
stages   in   life,   particularly   those   of 
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adolescence  and  midlife.  Often  a  person's 
spiritual  turmoil  is  linked  to  these  natural 
transitions,  but  the  connection  is  not 
always  evident  to  the  directee.  Here  again, 
though,  we  must  exercise  caution.  A  so- 
called  midlife  crisis  of  identity  can  happen 
to  people  as  young  as  teenagers  when  the 
individual  is  very  sensitive  or  gifted. 
Then  again,  some  people  are  frozen  in 
emotional  adolescence  until  their  golden 
years.  There  simply  is  no  way  to  get  around 
the  uniqueness  of  each  person's  inner 
journey. 

Having  safely  forded  the  tributaries  of 
psychotherapy  and  spiritual  direction, 
stepping  gingerly  across  the  stones  of 
personality  theory  and  psycho-spiritual 
developmental  phases,  let  us  take  the  plunge 
into  mutuality  vs.  one-sidedness  in  the 
relationship  of  spiritual  companions.  First 
we  will  consider  the  claims  of  those  who  say 
a  one-sided  relationship  is  best. 

Tilden  Edwards  suggests  that  it  is  rare 
for  two  people  who  are  "right"  for  each 
other  as  mutual  guides,  to  find  one  another. 
(This  is  particularly  true  of  marriage 
partners,  who  almost  never  make  good 
spiritual  directors  for  one  another.)  In 
Edwards'  view,  spiritual  direction  is  more 
effective  if  it  is  one-way  because  the  focus 
of  the  relationship  is  one  person's  life. 
There  is  not  a  cluttering  of  issues. ^^  In 
those  rare  cases  where  mutual  direction  is 
possible,  Edwards  advises  structuring  ses- 
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sions  so  that  the  first  half  is  devoted  to 
one  person,  then  the  second  half  to  the 
other . 

Timothy  Jones,  whose  book.  Mentor  and 
Friend.  generally  favors  mutuality  and 
non-professionalism  in  spiritual  guidance, 
speaks  of  the  difficulties  in  establishing  a 
completely  mutual  direction  relationship. 
One  partner  may  be  inadequate,  insensitive, 
lacking  in  sufficient  wisdom  or  discernment 
to  effectively  guide  the  other. -^^ 

According  to  Elizabeth  O'Connor,  the 
vital  ingredient  that  is  missing  in  a  mutual 
spiritual  friendship  (as  opposed  to  a  one- 
way direction  relationship),  is  authority. -^^ 

Elizabeth  O'Connor's  position  raises 
two  critical  questions  about  the  nature  of 
spiritual  authority  within  the  context  of 
friendship,  questions  that  are  pivotal  in 
the  discussion  of  one-way  direction  vs.  the 
friendship  model.  First,  does  increased 
intimacy  in  a  relationship  automatically 
decrease  authority?  Second,  is  it  possible 
to  simultaneously  enjoy  mutuality  in  a 
relationship  and  to  exercise  authority? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  relationship 
of  intimacy  and  authority.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  biblical  summons  to  ever- 
increasing  intimacy  with  God,  then  we  must 
question  the  assumption  that  authority  and 
intimacy  are  not  compatible.  One  of  the 
first  proofs  of  human  intimacy  with  God  is 
the  disciple's  yielded  life.  God's  author- 
ity Increases     in  the  human  heart  as  the 
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relationship  becomes  more  intimate.  If  this 
is  true  of  God,  the  source  of  all  spiritual 
authority,  then  it  must  follow  that  it  is 
true  in  relationships  between  human  beings 
who  are  but  vessels  of  divine  authority.  It 
is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  increase 
intimacy  and  maintain  or  increase  spiritual 
authority. 

We  must  also  answer  "yes"  to  the  second 
question.  Mutuality  and  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  authority  are  not  only  possible, 
but  normal  in  kingdom  living.  The  problem 
lies  not  with  authority  per  se,  but  with  our 
impossible  expectations  of  those  who  are 
spiritual,  and  our  low  expectations  of 
friendship.  The  biggest  problem  of  all  is 
our  worldly  definition  of  authority. 

Spiritual  authority,  to  our  befuddled 
disappointment,  is  not  expressed  in  terms  of 
human  hierarchy.  Jesus'  authority  was 
equally  powerful  in  the  manger,  the 
storm-tossed  boat,  and  Pilate's  judgment 
hall.  Jesus'  life  and  words  teach  us  that 
authority  is  a  matter  of  yieldedness  to  the 
Father's  will.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
controlling  people.  Authority,  rather,  is 
over  powers  and  principalities,  over  the 
forces  of  world,  flesh,  and  devil  that 
ravage  human  souls.  Again  and  again  Jesus 
told  his  ambitious  and  insecure  disciples 
that  "lording"  is  alien  to  kingdom  life. 
Jesus'  paradigm  of  an  authority  figure  in 
the  kingdom  was  a  vulnerable,  powerless 
slave   (Luke   22:24-27) .     Thus   spiritual 
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authority  in  a  spiritual  relationship  is  not 
a  matter  of  one  person  having  power  over  the 
other. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  how  we  view 
friendship.  If  we  approach  all  our  friend- 
ships sacramentally,  viewing  them  as 
reflections  of  the  Triune  God,  then  we  are 
prepared  to  hear  the  authoritative  Word  in 
the  context  of  those  friendships.  Alan 
Jones  perceptively  writes,  "The  remedy  is  to 
take  our  friendships  more  seriously  than  we 
do  rather  than  insist  on  a  qualitative 
difference  between  [spiritual]  direction  and 
friendship.  "^^ 

What,  then,  is  the  essential  role  of 
the  spiritual  friend  who  would  serve  as  a 
guide;  for  our  souls?  If  his  or  her  task  is 
not  to  be  "over"  us  in  some  way,  what  is  it? 

Howard  Rice  likens  the  spiritual  friend 
to  a  midwife.  "The  role  of  the  guide  is 
like  that  of  a  midwife,  who  assists  the 
other  in  the  process  of  giving  birth  to  that 
which  is  seeking  expression  in  the  other's 
life... The  midwife  does  not  force  the  birth 
to  occur,  but  stands  by  and  gently  assists 
in  an  appropriate  way  as  needed.  "^^  The 
spiritual  friend  is  one  who  stands  by  to 
encourage,  affirm,  and  at  times  assist  with 
the  increased  birthing  of  Christ  in  another 
soul.  Spiritual  friendship  is  largely  a 
matter  of  loving,  attentive  presence  in  one 
another's  lives.  With  that  in  mind,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  development  of  an 
intentional,  nurturing,   spiritual  friend- 
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ship. 

A  Faithful  Friend  is  an  Elixer  of  Life^^ 

As  Alan  Jones  has  written,  spiritual 
friends  are  united  to  one  another  not 
directly  but  indirectly  in  God.  "Only  he  is 
large  enough  to  hold  them  together  and,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  the  distance  between 
them  which  true  friendship  requires."^® 
Intentionality  regarding  the  bond  in  Christ, 
is  key  in  spiritual  friendship.  Personal 
affinity  may  be  irrelevant. 

We  might  assume  that  all  Christian 
friends  want  to  be  primarily  bonded  in 
Christ,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  More 
often  than  not  we  Christians  choose  our 
friends  the  way  everyone  else  does,.-  based  on 
personal  affinity.  Age,  social  groupings, 
education,  occupation,  marital  status, 
denominational  affiliation,  and  gender 
figure  heavily  in  choice  of  Christian 
companions.  Spirituality  may  or  may  not 
play  a  significant  role.  Spiritual  friend- 
ships, on  the  other  hand,  are  not  based  on 
personal  affinity  nor  are  they  haphazard 
about  spirituality.  Instead,  the  relation- 
ship is  focused,  deliberately  built  to 
nurture  one  another  in  Christ. 

Pastor  Charles  Denison  describes  his 
search  for  spiritual  friendship  as  a  long 
and  lonely  process.  After  a  careful  search 
he  tentatively  began  to  develop  an 
intentional  spiritual  relationship  with  an 
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acquaintance.  "Only  after  we  had  grown  to 
trust  one  another  -  and  that  took  awhile  - 
did  we  agree  to  a  serious  weekly  meeting  to 
read,  share,  and  pray  together. . .We  held  one 
another  accountable. .. and  then  we  prayed, 
and  I  will  never  forget  those  prayers. "^^ 

Denison's  simple  description  encap- 
sulates the  ingredients  of  a  fruitful 
spiritual  friendship.  It  begins  with  an 
initial  seeking  out,  a  process  that  often 
takes  time  and  perseverance.  Then  the  two 
people  agree  to  meet  together  to  talk  about 
expectations  and  hopes  for  their 
relationship.  Once  their  aims  are  estab- 
lished (this  can  even  be  done  covenantally, 
in  writing) ,  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
are  undertaken.  The  content  of  their  times 
together  is  focused  on  spiritual  nurture  by 
means  of  formative  reading,  Godward  sharing 
of  life  situations,  prayer,  and  account- 
ability regarding  any  agreed-upon  spiritual 
disciplines  such  as  journaling  or  fasting. 

The  shape  of  a  given  spiritual 
friendship  will  be  unique,  since  each 
relationship  is  a  kind  of  world  unto  itself. 
Seventeenth  century  spiritual  director 
Francis  Quillore  insightfully  spoke  of  the 
need  to  imitate  God's  creativity  as  we  seek 
to  support  others  in  their  journey.  ^°  God 
adapts  himself  to  each  of  us,  not  forcing 
change,  but  adjusting  his  approach  to  the 
nuances  of  our  temperaments.  Gentle, 
respectful  adaptation  of  approach  to  the 
real  condition  of  our  friend  is  a  guiding 
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principle    in    building    a    spiritual 
friendship. 

Timothy  Jones  offers  several  practical 
helps  to  getting  the  spiritual  friendship 
off  to  a  healthy  start. ''^  An  initial  meeting 
should  focus  on  both  people's  expectations 
for  the  relationship.  It  should  be  clearly 
stated  that  neither  person  is  the  answer- 
giver  or  authority  over  the  other.  If  one 
person  has  sought  the  other  out  as  a  wiser, 
experienced  guide,  then  it  will  be  helpful 
to  discuss  the  dynamics  of  a  more  one-sided 
relationship  rather  than  mutual  friendship. 
By  making  it  plain  in  that  situation  that 
the  relationship  is  primarily  for  spiritual 
nurture,  not  a  general  socializing 
friendship,  boundaries  can  be  set  from  the 
beginning,  thereby  preventing  misunder- 
standings and  hurt. 

After  times  and  a  meeting  place  have 
been  agreed  upon  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
specify  a  date  to  evaluate  the  relationship 
after  a  "trial  run"  of  3-4  meetings  has 
taken  place.  At  that  time  all  aspects  of 
the  relationship  need  to  be  '  reviewed. 
Changes  that  seem  needful  can  be  agreed  upon 
or  an  unsatisfactory  relationship  can  be 
brought  to  a  gentle  conclusion.  (It  is 
important  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
goodness  of  fit  between  both  people. 
Sometimes  a  direction  relationship  does  not 
work  simply  because  of  personality 
differences . ) 

Frequency   of   meetings   may   vary 
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depending  upon  time  constraints,  presence  or 
absence  of  crisis  (greater  frequency  is 
needed  during  crisis  times) ,  and  distance  to 
be  travelled.  In  general  a  meeting  every  3- 
6  weeks  is  adequate.  Some  friends  prefer 
weekly  meetings.  Usually  one  hour  provides 
enough  time  to  share  and  pray.  Letters  and 
telephone  calls  may  supplement  face-to-face 
discussion.  It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  individual  spiritual  companionship  is  a 
supplement  to,  not  a  replacement  for  regular 
corporate  worship  and  ongoing  participation 
in  a  spiritual  community. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  room  and 
furniture  arrangements  that  are  simple, 
quiet,  and  comfortable.  Conversation  is 
facilitated  by  chairs  that  are  at  a  slight 
angle  rather  than  directly  facing  one 
another,  and  as  close  as  possible  while 
still  providing  leg  room  for  both  people. 
When  planning  the  comfort  of  the  room 
consider  chair  size,  lighting,  plants,  art 
objects,  ventilation,  and  a  good  supply  of 
facial  tissue.  Probably  the  most  important 
element  is  to  be  out  of  the  main  traffic 
flow,  free  from  interruptions. 

In  general  it  is  good  to  begin  and  end 
the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  beginning 
prayer  is  to  help  both  people  become 
"centered"  and  to  focus  on  the  hour  to  come. 
This  prayer  may  include  silence  and  a  time 
of  confession  that  deals  with  feelings  of 
failure,  sin,  guilt,  or  anxiety.  After 
confessional  prayers  it  is  important  to  pray 
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thanksgiving  for  God's  forgiveness  and 
cleansing.  Howard  Rice  suggests  occasion- 
ally making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
person's  forehead  at  this  time/^  The 
concluding  prayer  may  be  a  benediction  over 
the  time  and  words  shared,  with  supplication 
concerning  specific  issues  raised. 
Thanksgiving  and  worship  are  important 
elements  as  well.  As  always,  it  is 
important  to  be  sensitive  to  the  Holy 
Spirit's  leading  regarding  when  and  how  to 
pray.  The  necessity  of  a  listening  posture 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

The  primary  subject  matter  for 
discussion  is  the  person's  life, 
particularly  his  or  her  feelings  about  what 
is  happening  in  day  to  day  living..  Signs  of 
grace  operating,  spiritual  disciplines  that 
are  being  followed,  blocks  or  aids  to  the 
person's  prayer  life,  relational  issues, 
dominant  images  of  God  and  self,  the 
person's  dreams,  spiritual  experiences, 
expectations,  faith  issues,  and  life 
commitments  are  all  ingredients  of  his  or 
her  spiritual  formation.  The  companion's 
task  is  to  help  the  friend  discover  God  in 
the  context  of  all  these  things. 

The  most  important  human  skill  needed 
is  the  art  of  reflective  listening..  By 
sensitively  listening  to  and  reflecting  what 
is  said  we  can  help  the  other  person 
articulate  and  objectify  what  is  going  on 
inside.  In  addition  to  words  we  must  listen 
to  body  language,  tone  of  voice,  pictures  or 
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music  shared,  clothing,  facial  expressions, 
and  what  is  not  said.  Dyckman  and  Carroll 
remind  us  that  "...most  people  have  very 
poor  self  images  and  find  their  stories 
discouraging  and  depressing  or,  worse, 
boring.  The  sensitive  listener  hears  the 
bright  spots  and  underlines  them."''^ 

Tilden  Edwards  suggests  beginning  the 
shared  journey  by  asking,  the  other  person  to 
take  inventory  of  his  or  her  journey  thus 
far.  Before  the  next  meeting  ask  the  person 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  writing  about  "the 
footsteps  of  God"  in  their  lives  thus  far: 
events,  relationships,  and  experiences. 
When  the  person  returns  to  share  his  or  her 
reflections  watch  for  the  following  ele- 
ments: growth  patterns,  fruits  of  increas- 
ing conversion  of  the  whole  person  to 
holiness,  the  role  of  disciplines, 
tradition,  and  spiritual  friends.  Look  for 
ways  in  which  the  person's  images  of  self 
and  God  have  developed  along  the  way.  After 
working  through  these  reflections  together 
allow  a  few  moments  of  silence,  then  have 
the  person  complete  this  sentence:  "My 
spiritual  journey  now  is  like...""""  This 
exercise  can  help  with  tentatively  charting 
a  course  in  terms  of  recommended  spiritual 
disciplines,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
other  person's  spiritual  vocabulary,  and 
current  spiritual  needs.  It  helps  the  ones 
being  guided  to  appreciatively  look  back  and 
see  "goodness  and  mercy"  following  them,  as 
well  as  to  look  hopefully  toward  the  future. 
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While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  present  an  extensive  discussion  of 
how  to  deal  with  various  issues  raised  in 
the  course  of  a  spiritual  direction 
relationship,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  some 
of  the  general  issues  that  may  be  expected 
to  surface. 

The  integration  of  one's  spirituality, 
sexuality,  and  general  physicality  is  a 
chronic  problem  for  many  religious  people. 
Effective  spiritual  guidance  will  help  these 
strugglers  accept  and  appreciate  the 
sacramental  nature  of  the  physical  world, 
including  their  own  bodies.''^ 

Numinous  experiences,  inner  darkness, 
and  temptation  require  careful,  prayerful 
discernment  on  the  part  of  the-  spiritual 
companion.  As  Kenneth  Leech  points  out, 
from  the  earliest  times  spiritual  directors 
expected  the  inward  journey  to  include 
encounters  with  evil  spirits,  temptation, 
and  seasons  of  darkness.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
among  other  spiritual  masters,  believed  the 
discernment  of  spirits  to  be  pivotal  in  the 
direction  relationship."^  In  these  matters 
it  becomes  particularly  clear  that  wisdom 
and  spiritual  maturity  are  necessary 
characteristics  to  one  who  would  serve  as  a 
spiritual  companion. 

Certain  theological  themes  emerge 
repeatedly  in  the  ministry  of  spiritual 
guidance.  Skewed  theology  concerning  the 
nature  of  faith,  God,  the  law,  works,  and 
grace  create  major  obstacles  to  a  mature 
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view  of  God  and  self.  Questions  of  theodicy 
naturally  arise  during  times  of  suffering. 
While  spiritual  guides  need  not  have 
professional  theological  training,  it  is 
important  to  be  theologically  astute,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  6:14,  to 
be  "...those  whose  faculties  have  been 
trained  by  practice  to  distinguish  good  from 
evil, "  capable  of  sharing  both  the  milk  and 
meat  of  biblical  truth. 

Past  emotional  wounds  have  a  strong 
impact  on  spiritual  development.  Perfec- 
tionism, low-grade,  chronic  hostility, 
compulsions,  phobias,  and  other  psycho- 
logical issues  frequently  come  to  light  in 
spiritual  direction.  While  some  of  these 
issues  can  be  successfully  worked  through 
between  trusted  friends,  referral  for 
professional  help  may  be  advisable. 

Spiritual  disciplines  such  as  prayer, 
Bible  reading,  fasting,  and  journaling  are 
essential  issues  in  a  spiritual  friendship. 
Competent  spiritual  guides  are  herme- 
neutically  adept,  familiar  with  the 
spiritual  classics,  understand  and  affirm 
various  approaches  to  prayer  (including  at 
least  a  cursory  knowledge  of  apophatic  and 
kataphatic  prayer) ,  and  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  three  stages  of 
spirituality  (purgation,  illumination  and 
union) .  While  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  companion  to  have  personally 
experienced  all  the  kinds  of  prayer,  stages 
of  spirituality,  or  mystical  experiences,  it 
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is  important  to  have  an  appreciative 
knowledge  about  these  matters  in  order  to  be 
able  to  recognize  spiritual  movements  in  the 
other  person  and  to  make  appropriate 
suggestions  regarding  spiritual  disciplines. 
Tilden  Edwards  wisely  cautions  us  to 
maintain  a  certain  lightness  regarding  the 
disciplines  so  that  they  do  not  become  ends 
instead  of  means.  "Every  discipline  is  a 
form  of  "attentive  patience, "  a  way  of 
allowing  what  is  needed  to  happen,  a  way  of 
reinforcing  trust  in  a  promised,  incipient, 
and  dynamic  wholeness  that  unfolds  as  it 
unfolds."'' 

While  it  is  hard  to  overstate  the 
benefits  and  joys  of  authentic  spiritual 
friendship,  some  caution  is  necessary. 
Relationships  that  probe  the  depths  of  one's 
spirit  and  lay  bare  the  weakness  of  one's 
soul  are  rife  with  potential  for  abuse.  In 
spiritual  friendships  as  in  other  areas  of 
the  Christian  life  we  are  called  to  be  "wise 
as  serpents  and  innocent  as  doves." 

Keeping  an  Even  Keel 

The  greatest  dangers  inherent  in  a 
spiritual  direction  relationship  may  be 
boiled  down  to  two  overlapping  areas: 
emotional  entanglement  and  power.  How  close 
is  too  close?  When  does  guidance  become 
tyranny?  Most  important,  how  do  we  keep  an 
even  keel? 

"The  constant  temptation  in  any  love 
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relationship, "  Dyckman  and  Carroll  write, 
"is  to  control  or  possess  the  beloved,  but 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Lord  never  lets 
us  do.  Prayer  will  involve  the  constant 
tension  of  letting  the  Lord  more  and  more 
possess  us,  while  we  become  less  grasping 
and  more  open-handed  in  that  embrace."''^ 

Emotional  entanglement  is  the  fearsome, 
insecure,  tight-fisted  grip  of  one  person  on 
another.  Inappropriate  sexual  intimacy  is 
one  avenue  of  expression  of  entanglement, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  or  even  greatest 
danger.  The  possibilities  for  negative 
forms  of  transference  and  counter-trans- 
ference are  legion.  Co-dependency,  that 
catchword  of  dysfunctional  relationships,  is 
an  immensely  tempting  form  of  emotional 
entanglement  for  many  in  the  helping 
professions,  including  spiritual  directors. 

Dyckman  and  Carroll  are  correct-- 
entanglement  is  a  potential  snare  in  all 
loving  relationships,  including  marriage. 
The  preventive  and  cure  for  it  is  healthy 
detachment,  a  willful,  continuous  process  of 
letting  go  of  our  insecure  clutching  of 
those  we  love.  Such  a  movement  is  only 
possible  as  we  come  to  deeply  experience  the 
unconditional,  limitless  love  of  God.  Only 
God  can  provide  the  profound  degree  of 
intimacy  our  needy  hearts  require.  It  is 
crucial  for  those  who  would  be  spiritual 
companions  to  others,  to  know  themselves 
deeply  so  as  to  recognize  and  refuse  the 
siren  voice  of  entanglement. 
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Detachment  is  an  emphatic  theme  with 
virtually  every  spiritual  master  in  history. 
God  calls  the  spiritual  guide  to  be  set 
apart  from  the  world,  unto  God,  for  the 
nurture  of  other  people.  Jean- Jacques 
Olier,  seventeenth-century  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Saint  Sulpice,  likens  the 
possessive  spiritual  companion  to  a  soldier 
enlisted  by  the  king,  who,  after  using  the 
king's  resources  to  conquer  new  land,  steals 
the  land  for  himself.  Such  a  one  is  an 
ungrateful,  traitorous  infidel,  guilty  of 
serious  evil.''^  As  Alan  Jones  has  said,  any 
time  we  become  captivated  or  infatuated  by 
another  person  our  inner  freedom  and 
authority  are  lost.  Thus-  spiritual 
directors,  of  all  people,  must  cultivate 
detachment  and  embrace  solitude.  ^° 

What  does  healthy  detachment  in 
spiritual  friendship  "look  like"?  Is  it  a 
cool,  aloof  stance,  an  impersonal,  clinical 
approach?  Not  at  all.  Evelyn  Underhill 
describes  it  as  "love  without  claimfulness, " 
a  deliberate  listening  for  and  seeking  after 
God's  interests  in  the  other  person's  life, 
not  my  interests  or  even  the  other 
person' s.^^  As  we  have  seen,  the  spiritual 
.guide's  own  life  is  the  primary  source  for 
his  or  her  sensitive  and  compassionate 
ministry.  One  cannot  minister  from  the 
depths  of  oneself  without  exposing  "a  good 
deal  of  one's  own  inner  world.  The  key  is 
not  impersonality,  but  in  guarding  against 
"claimfulness."      Detachment   cannot   be 
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developed  unless  we  recognize  the  natural 
but  fallen  human  drives  toward  claimfulness . 

In  Dynamics  of  Spiritual  Self 
Direction,  Adrian  van  Kaam  provides  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  two  instinctive 
biological  drives  that  need  to  be 
"acknowledged  and  utilized  without  being 
allowed  to  take  over.^^  These  two  forces  are 
the  sex  drive  and  the  "care  instinct."  Of 
the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  more 
problematic  in  spiritual  direction  rela- 
tionships. The  care  drive  is  the  natural 
instinct  to  protect,  nurture,  and  provide 
for  significant  others.  All  people  need  to 
both  care  and  be  cared  for.  This  natural, 
God-given  drive  has  been  distorted  by  sin, 
however,  and  can  become  the  source  of 
enormous  damage. 

According  to  Fr.  van  Kaam,  when  a  man 
or  woman  is  fixated  on  one  person  for  relief 
of  the  care  instinct,  he  or  she  is  overly 
dependent  upon  that  person.  "All  other 
kinds  of  power  seem  weak  in  comparison  with 
this  power.  The  manipulation  of  another 
person's  needs  is  the  most  brutal  and 
tyrannizing  form  of  power. "^^  Both  people  in 
the  relationship  may  be  "hooked"  unwit- 
tingly. Fr.  van  Kaam  suggests  a  threefold 
cluster  of  traits  that  may  snare  a  caring 
spiritual  guide:  a  directee  who  needs  help, 
protection,  and  guidance,  one  who  gives  the 
impression  of  being  less  knowing,  less 
informed,  and  less  experienced  than  the 
director,  and  who  is  experienced  as  being  in 
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some  way  like  the  director.^''  When  these 
three  traits  are  evident  caution  is  strongly 
urged. 

If  emotional  entanglement  is  one 
potential  danger,  the  other  side  is  failure 
to  show  generous  acceptance  and  love  for  the 
one  being  guided.  Spiritual  growth  is  a 
slow,  sometimes  laborious  process.  True 
change  rarely  comes  quickly  or  without  a 
struggle.  Wise  companions  recognize  the 
need  to  exercise  steady  patience  and 
encouragement  to  those  in  their  care. 
Failure,  sin,  and  weakness  call  for  mercy 
and  grace.  Never  is  a  soul  so  vulnerable  as 
when  he  or  she  has  confessed  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  heart.  The  tremendous  need 
at  such  times  is  to  be  lovingly  accepted. 
With  eye  contact,  tone  of  voice,  posture, 
and  words,  the  spiritual  guide  must 
communicate  gentle  acceptance. 

What  about  confrontation?  Francis 
Libermann  urges  directors  to:  "Be  patient 
with  sinfulness  for  a  long  time,  and  if 
there  are  occasions  when  you  think  you 
cannot  stand  it  another  minute,  accept  it 
again.  In  the  end  you  will  recognize  that 
you  did  a  good  thing.  "^^  Confrontation  is 
necessary  at  times,  but  only  when  done  with 
kindness,  compassion,  and  a  well-laid 
foundation  of  merciful  love. 

Anglican  priest  and  professor  of 
theology,  Martin  Thornton,  speaks  cour- 
ageously of  the  need  to  love  boldly  in  the 
direction  relationship.    "The  evil  is  not 
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that  a  close  pastoral  relation  of  love  is 
wrong,  but  that  the  scruples  of  the  devil 
(and  the  newspapers)  make  us  think  that  it 
might  be.  We  become  inhibited  through 
ignorance  and  frustrated  by  un-Christian 
convention.  "^^ 

Fr.  Thornton  goes  on  to  say  that  we 
need  to  recognize  that  all  our  interactions 
with  one  another  include  our  whole  being: 
mind,  body,  spirit,  senses,  emotions,  will, 
and  sexuality.  We  can  no  sooner  atomize  our 
interactions  than  we  can  atomize  ourselves. 
Citing  the  examples  of  John  reclining 
against  Jesus'  breast  and  Mary  washing 
Jesus'  feet  with  her  own  tears  and  hair,  Fr . 
Thornton  challenges  us  to  be  like  Jesus, 
boldly  welcoming  the  whole  person.  There  is 
a  time  and  place  for  tears,  laughter,  words, 
silence,  prayer,  and  nurturing  touch. 

Loving  boldly  is  a  tremendous  risk. 
Yet  it  is  the  surest  way  to  image  our  God, 
the  Prodigal  Father.  For  each  of  us  it 
requires  stumbling,  trial-and-error  efforts. 
Morton  Kelsey  really  speaks  for  us  all  as  he 
confesses:  "I  find  that  it  is  better  to  love 
badly  and  faultily  than  not  to  try  to  love 
at  all."^' 

Crossing  the  Gender  Line 

What  about  "loving  boldly"  across  the 
gender  line?  Many  of  us  in  the  church  have 
been  taught  to  regard  cross-gender 
friendships  with  the  same  feelings  we  have 
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for  large,  angry  dogs  or  small,  enclosed 
spaces.  Our  highly  eroticized  culture, 
patriarchal  conditioning,  and  the  general 
lack  of  models  of  chaste,  intimate,  cross- 
gender  friendships  make  such  relationships 
challenging  if  not  impossible.  There  are 
many  barriers  to  overcome,  but  the  struggle 
is  more  than  worth  the  cost. 

In  considering  the  advisability  of 
cross-gender  spiritual  friendships  we  need 
to  look  at  three  issues:  transcendence, 
complementarity,  and  sexual  attraction. 
Transcendence  is  the  theological  basis  for 
such  friendships.  Complementarity  is  the 
vivifying  dynamic  of  cross-gender  friend- 
ships. Sexual  attraction  is  the  natural 
drive  that  must  be  acknowledged  and 
redirected,  for  the  relationship  to  remain 
chaste. 

Our  first  indication  of  the  trans- 
cendent nature  of  spiritual  friendship  is 
Jesus'  friendships  with  women.  Unlike  his 
nervous  male  disciples,  Jesus  unhesitatingly 
touched,  spoke  to,  and  formed  close 
friendships  with  a  number  of  women.  Jesus 
frankly  refused  to  sexualize  the  women  in 
his  life.  He  regarded  them  as  whole  human 
beings  of  eternal  worth,  made  in  God's 
image,  capable  of  spiritual  discernment  and 
chaste  intimacy  (even  former  prostitutes) . 
Jesus  never  defined  women  in  terms  of 
appropriate  gender  roles.  Rather,  he 
affirmed  women  who  know  and  do  God's  will,  a 
remarkably   open-ended   commission    (Luke 
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11:27-28,  Mark  3:35).  By  his  example  more 
than  anything  else,  Jesus  legitimized, 
sanctified,  and  ordained  cross-gender 
spiritual  friendships.  Jesus  is  our  primary 
role  model  for  cross-gender  friendships. 

Paul's  close  friendships  with  several 
women,  including  Phoebe,  Priscilla,  and 
Persis  further  underscored  Jesus'  egal- 
itarian message.  Speaking  of  the  relation- 
ally  redeeming  heritage  of  all  God's 
children,  Paul  writes:  "There  is  no  longer 
Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or 
free,  there  is  no  longer  male  and  female; 
for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(Galatians  3:28).  When  writing  to  Timothy 
concerning  appropriate  relationships  with 
men  and  women  in  the  congregation,  Paul 
urged  his  younger  friend  to  regard  the  older 
men  and  women  as  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
the  younger  men  and  women  as  brothers  and 
sisters  (1  Timothy  5:1-2).  Healthy  familial 
bonding  is  the  best  model  for  intimate 
cross-gender  relationships.  The  pure,  nur- 
turing, supporting,  holy  love  of  grand- 
parents, parents,  and  siblings  is  the  kind 
of  love  that  God  intends  for  us  to  expe- 
rience across  the  gender  lines. 

Speaking  of  the  sexually  transcendent 
nature  of  spiritual  friendship,  Tilden 
Edwards  writes: 

God  after  all  is  not  only  male  and 
female  in  Christian  symbolism,  but 
infinitely    beyond    male    and 
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femaleness. . . It  therefore  would  be 
misleading  to  speak  of  any 
essentially  crippling  or  guaran- 
teeing quality  either  in  an  intra 
or  intersexual  spiritual  friend- 
ship. Moreover  the  primary  rela- 
tionship in  spiritual  friendship 
is  between  God  and  the  friend,  not 
between  the  friends  themselves  .  ^^ 

Tilden  Edwards,  along  with  many 
Christian  feminists,  argues  that  sexual 
complementarity  can  be  a  significant  boon  to 
group  spiritual  formation,  with  leadership 
being  shared  by  male  and  female  co-leaders . ^^ 
Regarding  one-on-one  direction  he  encourages 
cross-gender  relationships  when  there  is  a 
choice  between  two  people  (male  and  female) 
of  equal  capability  and  with  whom  one  is 
equally  at  ease.  Based  on  Jung's  theories 
of  animus/anima  integration,  projection,  and 
transference,  Edwards  believes  that  mature 
cross-gender  spiritual  friendship  helps  us 
to  get  in  touch  with  qualities  of  the  Divine 
that  are  lacking  in  our  own  consciousness. 
We  are  also  less  likely  to  be  subtly 
competitive  in  cross-gender  friendships .^° 

Having  understood  all  these  things  we 
still  must  realistically  face  a  fallen  world 
and  our  own  fallen  natures.  Sexual  attrac- 
tion is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  any  time 
we  cross  the  gender  line.  (Sexual  attrac- 
tion can  also  be  a  problem  in  same-sex  rela- 
tionships.  For  the  purpose  of  the  discus- 
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sion  at  hand,  however,  I  limit  my  focus  to 
cross-gender  relationships.) 

Our  sexuality  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  rest  of  who  we  are.  One  of  the  best 
preventives  to  sexual  immorality  is  to 
embrace  one's  sexuality,  one's  gendered 
identity,  as  a  gift.  Christian  feminist 
Anne  Borrowdale  speaks  insightfully 
concerning  sexuality  in  the  context  of 
cross-gender  friendships; 

It  is,  paradoxically,  the  ability 
to  be  fully  sexual  beings  which 
liberates  us  from  sexual  sin. 
Those  who  are  afraid  of  their 
sexuality,  or  see  it  as  a  loath- 
some appetite  which  must  be  kept 
under  control  at  all  costs, 
magnify  the  sexual  element  in  all 
relationships  way  out  of  propor- 
tion. Those  who  are  happy  with 
their  sexuality  find  it  enhances 
their  relationships  without  lead- 
ing to  inappropriate  physical 
expression.  ^-^ 

Kenneth  Leech  wisely  urges  those 
involved  in  spiritual  direction  ministries 
to  study  contemporary  insights  into  human 
sexuality,  and  to  honestly  face  their  own 
sexuality  and  sexual  needs.  ^^  In  order  to 
guard  against  inappropriate  sexual  behavior 
we  need  to  be  firmly  in  touch  with  our  inner 
world,  including  our  sexuality. 
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In  this  area  as  others,  healthy 
boundaries  need  to  be  maintained  in  the 
relationship  to  prevent  the  growth  of  sexual 
intimacy.  Honest  accountability  to  at  least 
one  trusted  person  outside  the  friendship  is 
important.  (Once  again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  necessity  for  those  giving  spiritual 
guidance  to  be  under  guidance  themselves.) 

When  erotic  impulses  surface,  as  they 
do  from  time  to  time,  it  is  best  to  honestly 
own  them,  bring  them  to  God,  and  pray  about 
them  with  the  trusted  "accountability" 
person.  Fearful  and  shameful  denial  of 
these  feelings  only  increases  their  power. 
At  such  times  it  is  important  to  take 
inventory  of  the  relationship,  asking  if 
either  or  both  persons  are  saying  or  doing 
things  that  subtly  build  sexual  intimacy. 
Both  friends  in  the  relationship  need  to  be 
prepared  to  honestly  confront  inappropriate 
sexual  behavior  at  any  time. 

For  those  who  are  married,  a  spouse's 
input  can  be  valuable  regarding  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  behavior.  This  assumes, 
however,  that  the  spouse  is  mature  and 
secure,  and  the  marriage  is  strong.  I  know 
of  several  couples  in  which  one  partner  is 
able  to  maintain  healthy  cross-gender 
relationships  but  the  spouse  is  emotionally 
entangled.  Exclusivity  and  fear  prevent  the 
spouse  from  seeing  things  as  they  truly  are. 
There  are  no  easy  solutions  in  this 
situation,  but  both  partners  need  to  work 
toward  honesty,  trust,  and  disentanglement. 
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The  root  issue  of  emotional  entanglement 
needs  to  be  addressed,  usually  with  the  help 
of  a  marriage  counselor. 

There  are  times  when  same-sex  spiritual 
friendships  are  preferable.  Tilden  Edwards 
believes  that  the  ability  and  willingness  to 
redirect  sexual  feelings  is  not  possible  for 
most  people  until  they  are  past  the  "mid- 
life hurdle, "  past  thinking  that  sexual 
intercourse  is  the  most  important  experience 
in  life.  Same-sex  friendships  are  best  for 
"genitally  very  driven"  persons  and  for 
those  who  struggle  with  powerful  gender- 
related  anger  or  fear,  since  too  much  energy 
is  drained  into  keeping  a  distance.  ^-^ 

Loving  boldly  across  the  gender  line  is 
a  tall  order,  one  of  the  toughest  we  shall 
ever  face  as  redeemed  women  and  men  living 
in  a  broken  world.  In  order  to  build 
strong,  healthy  cross-gender  friendships  we 
need  to  understand  the  biblical  basis  of 
transcendence,  to  embrace  the  biblical  model 
of  familial  love  that  is  both  intimate  and 
chaste,  and  to  maintain  clear  boundaries 
that  prevent  inappropriate  sexual  involve- 


ment . 


Love  is  the  Aim 


How  can  we  tell  whether  spiritual 
direction,  companionship,  mentoring,  or 
friendship  is  fulfilling  its  purpose?  What 
should  we  look  for?  The  answer  lies  on  a 
continuum  and  has  more  to  do  with  attitudes 
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than  actions,  with  process  than  function. 
Dyckman  and  Carroll  invite  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  following  questions:  Are  they 
becoming  more  loving?  Are  they  more  able  to 
see  others  as  valuable,  lovable  people?  Are 
they  laying  down  their  lives  more  for 
others?  Are  they  becoming  a  grain  of  wheat 
that  dies  in  order  to  produce  an  eternal 
harvest?^"  Love  is  the  task  of  spiritual 
guidance.   Love  is  the  aim. 
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Spirituality  and  the  Disciplines: 

Priority  Reading  for  the  Pastor 

By  Brian  Moore* 

God  is  doing  a  new  thing  in  our  time! 
A  renewed  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness  has  appeared  in  the  church  - 
and  even  in  society  in  general.  This  desire 
has  likely  been  spawned  by  the  sense  of 
powerlessness  in  the  church  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  affluent  life  society  has 
created  for  itself  in  the  late  twentieth 
century.  The  "good  life"  that  was  supposed 
to  be  available  in  the  lap  of  luxury  has 
escaped  us  again!  The  desire  for  something 
transcendent  has  also  been  stimulated  by  a 
deep  fear  that  we,  as  a  society,  as  a  world, 
are  lost  and  hopeless.  The  problems  facing 
us  are  beyond  comprehension,  not  to  mention 
solution.  "When  all  around  my  soul  gives 
way",  what  shall  be  my  hope  and  stay?  These 
situations  have  created  an  ideal  climate  for 
God  to  reach  out  to  His  empty  creatures  and 
fill  them  with  Himself.  Admittedly,  all  the 
quest  for  the  transcendent  is  not  Christian. 
In  this  fertile  soil,  sub-Christian  or  even 
anti-Christian  elements  also  flourish.   Good 

*The  Reverend  Brian  H.  Moore  is  pastor  of 
Saint  James  Brethren  Church  near  Hagerstown, 
MD.  A  graduate  of  ATS,  he  currently  is  a 
D.Min.  cadidate  specializing  in  spiritual 
formation  and  ministry. 
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Good  soil  produces  better  weeds  as  well  as 
better  crops!  Spirituality  alone  is  ambig- 
uous. "Spirituality  is  a  slippery  word" 
(Steven  Harper,  Class  Lecture,  "The 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Minister",  Ashland 
Theological  Seminary,  July  19,  1993) . 
Spirituality  must  be  qualified.  "The  goal 
of  Christian  spirituality  is  conformity  to 
Christ  -  not  togetherness,  or  meditation,  or 
acceptance.  The  issue  is  discipleship. 
Discipleship  is  learning  from  Jesus  Christ 
how  to  live  my  life  as  he  would  live  it  if 
he  were  me."  (Dallas  Willard,  Interview, 
Renovare,  3,4.) 

God  seems  to  be  doing  a  new  thing  in 
our  time,  and  yet,  from  another  perspective, 
God  has  been  doing  this  same  thing 
throughout  the  ages  of  Christian  history. 
He  has  always  had  a  people  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  people  who 
sought  something  deeper,  more  vital  and  rich 
in  a  living  relationship  with  Him.  Their 
lives  have  been  a  witness  to  the  living 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  among  His  people. 
Their  testimony  through  life  and  writings 
stands  to  call  us  all  to  that  transcendent 
dimension  of  existence  which  lifts  us  out  of 
a  functional  or  mechanical  mode  to  that 
realm  closer  to  the  imago  del  within  us. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  paper  I 
will  review  two  books  which  give  a 
historical  overview  to  Christian 
spirituality. 

In  the  second  section,  I  will  highlight 
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writings  that  invite  us  to  practice  the 
disciplines  which  give  form  and  substance  to 
the  "new  thing" . 

In  the  third  section,  I  will  review  a 
number  of  writings  which  seek  to  integrate 
the  renewal  of  Christian  spirituality  with 
ministry,  especially  pastoral  service  in  the 
church. 

I.   Christian  Spirituality:   A  Historical 

Perspecitve 

A  History  of  Christian  Spirituality,   by 

Urban  T.  Holmes  (New  York:  Seabury,  1980, 

161pp.) 

Seekers  After  Mature  Faithi.  by  E.  Glenn 

Hinson  (Waco:  Word  Books,  1966,  240pp.) 

These  two  books,  although  similar  in 
purpose,  differ  from  each  other  in  emphasis 
and  sympathy.  Therefore,  they  are  comple- 
mentary and  together  provide  good  balance. 
Unfortunately,  the  Hinson  work'  is -no  longer 
in  print. 

Holmes  states  a  fivefold  benefit  of 
understanding  the  history  of  Christian 
spirituality:  l)broaden  the  limitations  of 
our  own  horizons;  2) free  us  to  seek  a 
pattern  of  discipline  in  the  spiritual  life 
that  is  most  suitable  for  our  own  life; 
3)ena  ble  us  to  help  others  without 
insisting  that  they  be  like  us;  4) enlighten 
and  inspire  us  by  the  examples  of  saints 
throughout  the  ages;  5) enhance  our  skills 
that   we   might   become   more   competent 
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spiritual  guides  (Holmes,  3) . 

A  beneficial  diagram  is  included  early 
in  the  book  which  helps  us  to  categorize  a 
particular  person's  emphasis  in  the 
spiritual  life.  The  four  poles  on  the  axes 
are  speculative/affective  and  apophatic/ 
kataphatic.  Speculative  refers  to  the 
emphasis  on  the  illumination  of  the  mind 
while  affective  refers  to  the  illumination 
of  the  heart.  Apophatic  emphasizes  an 
eiriptying  approach  to  spirituality  while  the 
kataphatic  in  imaginal  in  its  approach. 
While  it  may  be  a  bit  unfair  to  a  person  to 
reduce  his  or  her  spirituality  to  a  certain 
point  on  an  axis,  it  is  nonetheless 
worthwhile  to  employ  the  axis  to  identify  an 
overall  approach  one  uses  in  his  or  her 
quest  for  a  life  with  God.  These  four 
patterns  and  variations  thereof  do  seem  to 
appear  in  the  writings  of  the  spiritual 
masters  and  to  that  extent  Holmes'  diagram 
on  "A  Phenomenology  of  Prayer"  is  useful 
(Holmes,  4) .  An  excess  in  one  area  of  the 
axes  leads  to  an  imbalance  in  approach  and 
perspective.  A  truly  "mature  faith"  would 
likely  contain  elements  of  all  four 
dimensions,  although  context  and  temperament 
would  likely  cause  one  emphasis  or  another 
to  be  preferred.  But  the  awareness  alone 
would  help  one  to  identify  one's  preferences 
and,  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  balance  one's 
approach  to  God.  Thus,  an  understanding  of 
"a  phenomenology  of  prayer"  would  help 
fulfill   the   above-listed   purposes   of 
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matriculation  in  a  history  of  Christian 
spirituality. 

One  does  not  read  far  in  Holmes  before 
one  encounters  a  sure  and  certain  disdain 
for  one  strand  of  Christian  spirituality, 
namely,  pietism.  And  Holmes  is  not  content 
to  disparage  pietism  once;  more  than  any 
other  particular  spiritual  emphasis  dealt 
with  in  the  book,  pietism  seems  to  be  the 
"whipping  boy"  of  Christian  spirituality  (9, 
83-88,  136-142) .Throughout  most  of  the  book 
the  various  ideas  and  emphases  are  described 
with  the  dispassion  of  a  news  reporter.  But 
suddenly,  in  almost  venomous  terms,  pietism 
is  disparaged:  "Pietism  is  a  term  which, 
while  historically  rooted  to  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  describes  a  degen- 
eration of  spirituality  that  may  be 
characterized  more  generally  as  suffering 
from  sentimentality,  biblicism,  personalism, 
exclusionism,  fideism,  anti-intellectiialism, 
etc.  It  flourishes  in  self-cpngratulatory 
small  groups.  It  is  impervious  to  criticism 
because  it  recognizes  no  canon  of  truth 
outside  the  subjective  meaning  of  its 
membership"  (Holmes,  83)  .  And  with  many 
other  such  words  he  blasts  pietism  and  its 
place  in  Christian  expression,  even 
associating  this  movement  with  the  occult 
and  witchcraft. 

Implicated  in  this  critical  assessment 
are  the  likes  of  Gerard  Groote  (1340-1384), 
Thomas  a  Kempis  (1380-1471)  and  Catherine  of 
Genoa  (1447-1510) .   Further,  Martin  Luther 
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and  Frederich  von  Hugel  came  under  the 
influence  of  pietism.  So,  pietism,  for  all 
its  negative  evaluation  by  Holmes,  has  had 
significant  impact  on  church  history.  This 
extraordinarily  caustic  approach  does  remind 
us  however,  that  pietism  is  not  above 
criticism.  Even  though  I  would  defend  its 
emphasis  and  its  place  in  my  own 
denominational  background,  certain  aspects 
deserve  rebuke  and  balanced  correction. 
One,  its  emphasis  on  the  individual  tends  to 
downplay  the  community  of  faith,  a  trait 
that  seems  to  play  well  into  the  hand  of  the 
American  virtue  of  individuality.  Again, 
pietism  tends  to  overemphasize  detachment 
from  society.  In  its  emphasis  on  the 
hereafter,  it  encourages  an  irresponsibility 
toward  the  present.  But,  there  are 
indications  in  pietism,  taken  as  a  whole, 
which  reveal  its  sensitive  social 
consciousness . 

Before  leaving  Holmes,  the  overall 
value  of  the  book  needs  to  be  emphasized. 
It  really  is  an  extended  annotated 
bibliography.  (And  I  might  add,  biography!) 
It  gives  a  fine  overview  of  the  scope  of  the 
quest  for  God  throughout  the  years  of  church 
history.  Many  interesting  sidelights  are 
included,  such  as  St.  Francis  being  the 
first  to  emphasize  devotion  to  the  infant 
Jesus,  so  manger  scenes  and  much  of  our 
Christmas  tradition  relating  thereto  can  be 
attributed  to  him  (Holmes,  66)  .  Another 
example  is  the  origin  of  what  we  call  the 
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oratorio:  the  Oratory  was  simply  a  room 
where  a  group  of  priests  met  with  Philip 
Neri  for  religious  renewal  (Holmes,  108) . 

Helpful  in  the  use  of  the  book  is  its 
table  of  contents  organized  chronologically 
with  individuals  listed  by  page  number. 
This  functions  as  an  index  of  names,  but 
arranged  chronologically  rather  than 
alphabetically.  Further,  each  chapter  is 
summarized  by  "Instrumental  Images"  and 
"Terminal  Images",  which  we  might  also  call 
"strategies"  and  "goals"  in  any  particular 
spiritual  emphasis. 

Holmes'  conclusions  (157-161)  fittingly 
close  the  book.  We  are  reminded  that  while 
a  history  of  spirituality  is  rich  and 
varied,  a  number  of  images  recur  (the 
ladder,  fire,  mountain,  desert) .  We  are 
cautioned  to  refrain  from  the  attempt  to 
codify  another's  experience  with  God.  We 
need  to  be  constantly  aware  of  the  effect 
Neo-Platonism  has  had  upon  Christian 
spirituality,  for  its  influences  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  are  unmistakable. 
We  are  urged  to  constantly  seek  a  biblical 
spirituality,  for  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  will  keep  us  from  plunging  into  the 
uncertain  waters  of  subjectivism.  And  most 
of  all,  we  are  urged  to  get  on  with  the 
journey.  It  is  a  journey;  we  will  not 
arrive  to  perfection  in  this  life.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  that  we  answer  the 
call,  listen  for  God  even  if  it  makes  us 
uncomfortable,  for  in  hearing  Him  we  are 
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made  whole. 

Hinson's  book,  like  Holmes',  sets  the 
spiritual  masters  in  their  historical 
context.  However,  I  find  more  emphasis  on 
the  historical  setting  in  Hinson.  The  book 
is  a  different  sort  of  excursion  into  church 
history,  using  the  "life  and  times"  of  the 
spiritual  master  as  the  theme. 

Hinson,  like  Holmes,  urges  the  reader 
to  sample  the  spiritual  classics  widely  in 
order  to  discover  writings  which  "feel 
right",  which  especially  seem  to  fit  one's 
temperament  and  interests.  Once  this 
process  is  made,  one  should  live  with  that 
classic,  master  it  and  allow  its  fruit  to 
grow  in  one's  life.  (Hinson,  18-22).  (I 
have  found  Richard  Foster's  Devotional 
Classics  [HarperSanf rancisco,  1993]  to  be 
especially  helpful  in  this  process.  In  an 
earlier  era,  Thomas  Kepler's  Fellowship  of 
the  Saints  [New  York:  Abingdon,  1948] 
fulfilled  the  same  purpose) . 

Hinson's  book  is  unique  in  the 
inclusions  of  notes  by  Dr.  Wayne  Oates.  The 
notes  are  comments  on  the  text  from  the 
viewpoint  of  pastoral  psychology.  These 
almost  create  a  book  with  a  book  and  lend 
interesting  insight  into  the  phenomena 
described  in  the  text  itself. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  compare  Holmes' 
view  of  pietism  with  that  of  Hinson. 
Obviously,  Hinson  is  affirmative  of  pietism. 
For  example,  instead  of  being  a  maudlin 
expression   of   sickly   sentimental   piety 
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(Holmes)  ,  The  Imitation  of  Christ  is, 
according  to  Hinson,  the  highlight  of  the 
mystical  piety  of  pre-Reformation  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  (Hinson,  92-93)  .  The 
Imitation,  according  to  Hinson,  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  praised  and  yet  highly 
criticized  books  of  devotion.  Its  scrutiny 
and  scrupulosity  seem  overbearing,  yet  its 
zeal  is  without  peer.  Too  self-centered, 
say  some.  But,  in  balance,  unless  self  is 
tended  to,  there  will  be  no  worthwhile  self 
to  give  to  others. 

This  movement  has  left  its  mark  on 
Christendom  to  this  day  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Denial  of  the  world 

2.  Disciplined  living 

3.  Group  (small  group!)  accountability 
and  development. 

To  this  day,  I  suspect  .a  disdain  for 
the  pietistic/mystical  strain  in  the 
families  of  the  Reformed  faith.  A  deep 
experience  of  God  is,  in  this  thinking,  no 
substitute  for  a  rationalistic  and  logical 
ordering  of  the  faith.  This  makes  me 
appreciate  all  the  more  the  statement 
someone  made  about  being  "weaned  from  the 
barren  breast  of  Calvinism."  Calvin  scoffed 
at  Theological  Germanica,  an  anonymous 
writing  which  impressed  Martin  Luther 
(Hinson,  96-98) .  And  yet  Calvin  believed 
that  "theology  exists  for  the  sake  of  piety" 
(John  H.  Leith,  ed.,  John  Calvin,  The 
Christian  Life,  San  Francisco:  Harper  and 
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Row,  1984,  vii) . 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  context  that  the 
early  Reformation  period  did  not  produce  any 
classics  of  devotion.  The  agenda  seemed  to 
be  apologetic  and  theological.  Deep  piety 
existed  in  the  Reformers,  but  it  bore  no 
fruit  in  classical  writings  (Hinson,  129- 
131)  .  But,  as  these  historical  overviews 
consistently  portray,  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
not  allow  the  devotional  life  to  wane  for 
long.  Just  when  things  may  seem  the 
darkest,  some  new  light  breaks  out  and 
someone  arises  to  call  the  Church  back  to 
its  first  love.  The  fire  has  always  been 
there,  just  waiting  to  break  out  into  a 
blaze ! 

In  the  way  of  critique,  Hinson' s  work 
suffers  from  a  number  of  limitations: 

1.  It  is  obviously  "a  child  of  the 
'60's",  especially  linguistically. 

2.  It  suffers  when  it  comes  close  to 
the  present  time.    Radical  upheavals  and 
power  shifts  have  severely  dated  the  infor- 
mation relayed  in  the  modern  period  (Hinson, 
202-203)  .  For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  book  revised  and  updated. 

3.  The  historical  backgrounds,  in  some 
instances,  are  all  too  superficial.  For 
example,  the  rise  of  monasticism  was  more 
than  the  quest  for  the  Christian  ideal. 
Monasticism  was  also  a  result  of  an 
insidious  neo-Platonism  which  had  penetrated 
Christian  thought  (Hinson,  30-31). 

On  the  positive  side,  Hinson' s  overview 
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leads  toward  some  worthwhile  considerations: 

1.  The  need  for  discipline  in  the 
Christian  life.  The  devotional   stream  finds 
power  when  it  flows  with-in  the  banks  of 
discipline. 

2 .  Devotional  or  spiritual  perception 
are  never  static.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
one  frozen  correct  approach  to  the  life  with 
God.   It  is  a  journey,  indeed! 

3.  Old  disciplines  (solitude,  silence, 
meditation)  seem  more  relevant  today  than 
ever  because  of  our  compulsive  lives  lived 
out  in  a  compulsive  society. 

4.  The  church  must  always  interpret 
life  to  people  under  the  view  of  God  and  the 
Scriptures . 

5.  Retreats  as  much  as  ever  are 
important  ways  to  counteract  the  high- 
pressure  society,  to  keep  from  being 
squeezed  into  its  mold. 

6.  A  new  need  is  arising  for  those 
persons  who  can  lead  us  through  the  unknown 
territories  of  our  human  spirits.  The  place 
of  a  spiritual  director  is  well-established 
in  the  light  of  these  historical  overviews. 

7.  Small  groups  help  overcome  the 
vertigo  of  self-guided  spiritual  tourism. 
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II.  Spirituality  and  the  Disciplines 

The  Spirit  of  the  Disciplines,  by  Dallas 

Willard  (HarperSanFrancisco,  1988,  270pp.) 

Celebration  of  Discipline,  by  Richard  J. 

Foster  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1978, 

171pp.) 

Prayer:  Finding  the  Heart's  True  Home,  by 

Richard  J.  Foster  (HarperSanFrancisco,  1992, 

256pp.) 

The  three  books  above  form  a  delightful 
introduction  to  the  disciplines  of  spirit- 
uality. They  provide  fine  companions  for 
the  Way  of  Jesus  Christ,  lived  out  in  modern 
times.  I  will  discuss  each  one  individ- 
ually. 

Dallas  Willard  provides  the  interested 
seeker  with  a  deep  and  thorough  rationale 
for  the  disciplined  Christian  life.  He 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  someone  on  a 
crusade  to  change  the  face  of  the  church!  I 
think  his  posture  is  well-taken.  He  insists 
that  the  disciplined  Christian  life  of  which 
he  speaks  is  normal  for  all  of  Christianity. 
Somehow  the  church  has  been  doing  a  soft- 
sell  over  the  years  until  now  we  have  such 
an  anemic  version  of  the  Christian  life  that 
"the  real  thing"  looks  highly  abnormal! 

He  challenges  what  many  of  us  deal  with 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  parishioners:  that 
salvation  equals  forgiveness.  When  the 
meaning  of  salvation  is  limited  to 
forgiveness  and  right  standing  with  God,  the 
result  is  a  disembodied  spirituality.   As 
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such,  it  is  neither  seen  nor  heard  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  does  not  truly  exist.  If 
salvation  equals  forgiveness  of  sins,  after 
the  initial  "decision"  to  "accept  Jesus"  one 
has  an  arrested  spiritual  development.  One 
is  placed  in  a  passive  stance  toward  growth, 
and  the  result  is  the  lack  of  growth. 

I  appreciate  Willard's  emphasis  on  what 
could  be  called  "incarnational  spirit- 
uality", i.e.,  growth  in  the  Christian  life 
occurs  within  our  bodies.  Our  body  is  also 
of  the  essence  of  who  we  are.  If  listened 
to  carefully,  Willard  would  root  out 
present-day  expressions  of  Neo-Platonism  in 
which  the  body  is  considered  to  be 
unimportant  and  the  soul  is  the  all  in  all 
of  Christian  experience.  The  body,  rather 
than  being  merely  an  encumbrance,  is  the 
creation  of  God  and  only  needs  to  be  "tamed" 
to  become  an  instrument  of  God  for 
righteousness.  The  disciplines  are  about 
presenting  one's  body  to  be  a  living 
sacrifice,  pleasing  to  the  Lord  (Rom.  12:1). 

Willard  is  very  careful  to  clarify  the 
place  of  disciplines  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  emphasizing  the  difference  between 
works  for  salvation  and  the  works  of 
salvation.  This  emphasis  must  constantly  be 
made  because  human  nature  seeks  to  create 
some  avenue  of  self- justification.  On  the 
one  hand,  grace  .  alone  leads  to  passive 
Christianity;  on  the  other  hand,  grace  alone 
seems  too  simple  for  most  people  to  accept. 
We  naturally  want  to  add  something  to  the 
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formula.  Disciplines  in  the  hands  of  the 
insecure  could  easily  be  practiced  for 
meritorious  reasons.  Willard's  cautions 
deserve  recognition  (25-26) . 

In  reading  this  excellent  book,  I  got 
the  impression  that  the  first  150  pages  is 
devoted  to  clearing  away  misunderstandings, 
objections  and  poor  theology.  This  impres- 
sion only  points  out,  in  my  mind,  how  far  we 
as  Christians  have  gotten  from  fundamental 
New  Testament  teachings  about  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  life.  Because  the  disciplines 
have  been  abused  over  the  centuries  much 
misunderstanding  has  grown  up  around  them. 
This  must  be  dealt  with  in  order  for  sane, 
balanced  views  to  be  presented.  I  think 
Willard  has  done  a  great  job  in  bringing 
back  the  importance  of  the  disciplines  and 
showing  how  they  are  an  intrinsic  part  of 
the  New  Testament. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  book 
makes  overtures  into  many  of  the  classic 
academic  disciplines.  I  found  the  subjects 
of  anthropology,  theology,  exegesis,  philo- 
sophy, history,  psychology,  hermeneutics, 
sociology  and  political  science  all  inter- 
woven with  the  theme.  This  indicates  to  me 
that  the  disciplines  are  relevant  to  all 
aspects  of  life,  inner  and  outer,  abstract 
and  concrete,  personal  and  corporate.  It 
also  indicates  to  me  that  Willard  has  done 
his  homework. 

By  way  of  recommendation,  this  book  is 
required   reading   for   all   who   wish   to 
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discover  the  place  of  disciplines  in  the 
Christian  life.  Willard  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  church  by  rescuing  the 
disciplines  from  being  viewed  either  as  an 
aberration  or  a  luxury  to  being  viewed  as 
essential  and  nuclear  in  the  Christian  life. 

Logically,  Willard' s  writing  precedes 
Foster's;  chronologically,  Foster's  -precedes 
Willard' s  by  ten  years!  (Foster's 
Celebration  of  Discipline  has  been  revised 
and  expanded  recently.)  Celebration  of 
Discipline,  probably  more  than  any  other 
book,  brought  the  spiritual  disciplines  to 
the  attention  of  the  modern  church.  It 
rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  and  the 
vapidity  of  contemporary  Christianity.  The 
response  to  the  work  only  indicates  how 
hungry  the  church  is  for  moral  and  spiritual 
substance.  A  workbook  and  a  video  series 
has  further  enabled  the  contents  of  this 
important  book  to  become  readily  available 
to  many.   So,  what  is  the  secret? 

First,  I  think  the  warm  and  engaging 
style  draws  readers  into  the  subject.  One 
does  not  feel  threatened  by  what  Foster  is 
saying.  Rather,  his  own  honesty  regarding 
being  a  beginner  and  stumbling  often  encour- 
ages the  reader  to  try  or  keep  trying.  But 
the  warmth  and  honesty  cannot  mislead  a 
person  into  thinking  that  this  is  a  light- 
weight matter.  The  subject  matter  is 
serious,  yet  one  gets  the  feeling  of  being 
taken  on  an  exciting  adventure. 

Second,  the  book  satisfies  the  seeking 
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soul  because  one  is  excited  about  being  on  a 
hunt  for  buried  treasure.  Buried  in  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  history  are 
concepts  which  have  been  long  neglected. 
The  writings  of  the  saints,  with  which 
Foster  is  obviously  well-versed,  are  like 
buried  treasure.  They  have  suffered  from 
obscurity  and  Foster  brings  them  out  in  a 
tantalizing  way.  Just  a  glance  at  page  62 
is  enough  to  whet  the  appetite! 

Foster,  like  Willard,  is  careful  to 
caution  anyone  against  falling  into  the  pit 
of  works-righteousness  in  the  practice  of 
the  disciplines.  He  speaks  of  walking 
through  a  narrow  chasm,  bordered  on  the 
right  by  moralism  and  on  the  left  by 
antinomianism.  But  there  is  a  path  through 
the  chasm:  the  disciplines  of  the  spiritual 
life  (7)  .  They  are  the  "door  to  liber- 
ation", freeing  us  from  the  struggle  to  save 
ourselves  or  from  losing  ourselves  in 
carelessness . 

Foster  arranges  the  disciplines  into 
convenient  categories,  inward  (meditation, 
prayer,  fasting,  study) ,  outward  (simplic- 
ity, solitude,  submission,  service) ,  and 
corporate  (confession,  worship,  guidance, 
celebration) .  Foster  treats  them  individ- 
ually, taking  time  for  careful  explanation, 
inserting  . cautions  regarding  misuse  or 
imbalance,  and  offering  practical  appli- 
cation and  illustration.  I  found  his  ap- 
proach to  be  sane  and  practical  in  every 
case,  never  exotic  or  "superspiritual" .   He 
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calls  us  to  a  level  of  spiritual  awareness 
and  sensitivity  that  will  not  be  found  by 
simply  living  in  the  area  of  "lowest  common 
denominator"  Christianity.  Like  Willard,  he 
believes  that  this  is  normal  Christianity, 
not  some  avant-garde  version  for  the  select 
few.  To  think  such  is  only  to  reveal  how 
far  we  have  gotten  from  a  life-chanaina 
faith. 

Foster  has  been  criticized  by  some  for 
being  a  handmaid  of  New  Age  teaching.  The 
stress  on  inwardness  and  a  mystical  approach 
incline  some  to  be  suspect  of  his  approach. 
However,  in  defense  of  his  approach,  I  would 
suggest  some  considerations.  First, 
Foster's  identification  with  the  Friends 
community  indicate  that  he  is  following  the 
tradition  of  his  spiritual  roots.  Second, 
such  criticism  indicates  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Foster's  works.  He  is 
careful  to  be  biblical  (e.g.,  "  "The  one 
Spirit  will  never  lead  in  opposition  to  the 
written  Word  which  He  inspired",  162) .  For 
Foster,  Christ  is  all  in  all.  Third,  suspi- 
cions regarding  New  Age  teaching  are  almost 
as  popular  now  as  the  movement  itself!  The 
movement  (if  there  is  such)  has  gotten  much 
free  publicity  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  little  else  to  do  other  than 
inspect  the  "bushes"!  Fourth,  similarities 
between  Foster's  themes  and  New  Ages  themes 
are  coincidental.  Both  indicate  a  spiritual 
quest.  With  Foster  as  one's  guide,  there  is 
little  danger  of  being  seduced  into  heresy. 
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Prayer  is  an  expansion  on  the  central 
discipline  of  the  spiritual  life.  Prayer 
is,  according  to  the  author,  like  "coming 
home",  to  a  place  where  one  feels  one  truly 
belongs.  Similar  to  his  first  book.  Prayer 
takes  us  into  Scripture  and  into  the 
spiritual  classics,  deepening  and  broadening 
one's  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  book  is  a  call  to  prayer  in  its 
many  forms.  Foster  isolates  and  discusses 
twenty-one  aspects  of  the  prayer  life, 
forever  dislodging  the  view  that  prayer  is 
simply  prayer.  To  read  the  book  is  to  be 
reminded  that  some  of  the  aspects  of  prayer 
are  often  practiced  unconsciously  while 
others  need  to  be  consciously  addressed. 
Unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  breadth  of 
possibilities  in  prayer,  we  tend  to  slide 
into  the  rut  of  unchallenged  (and 
unchallenging)  habit  and  repetition. 

I  chose  to  read  the  book  as  a  guide  to 
practice,  rather  than  as  an  academic 
exercise.  As  such,  it  took  me  almost  eight 
months  to  complete  and  I  felt  some  sorrow  in 
parting  when  I  reached  page  256.  Each 
section  under  a  bold  heading  was  "sufficient 
unto  the  day" .  I  read  and  I  trust  I 
inwardly  digested,  but  I  did  not  mark  in  the 
text.  I  plan  to  come  back  to  these  pages 
again  and  again,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  with  a 
sense  of  freshness. 

I  would  recommend  this  book  as  a 
devotional  guide,  taking  the  pilgrim  on  a 
journey  into  the  expansive  land  of  prayer  by 
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a   trusted   friend  who   knows   whereof  he 
speaks . 

By  way  of  summary  and  conclusions  for 
this  section,  these  three  books  taken 
together  remind  us  that  there  is  no 
advancement  in  the  spiritual  life  without 
effort.  Discipline  is  required  to  practice 
the  disciplines!  So  many  contemporary 
Christians  are  in  a  state  of  arrested 
spiritual  formation  because,  first,  our 
corporate  theology  of  growth  is  entirely 
deficient,  and  second,  because  few  have  been 
willing  to  take  "the  road  less  travelled", 
thinking  the  way  is  hard,  unrewarding  and 
joyless.  Willard  and  Foster  are  like  a 
team,  sent  out  by  two,  to  show  us  a  more 
excellent  way.  If  heeded,  the  faith  of  the 
church  will  become  more  robust  and  less 
flabby;  if  heeded,  saltiness  will  be 
restored  to  the  salt  and  the  light  will 
again  shine  because  it  cannot  be  hidden.  If 
these  voices  are  not  heard  in  our  time,  our 
consumer  church  mentality  will  prevail  and 
"hot  tub  religion"  (Packer)  will  replace 
true  discipleship.  When  that  approach  comes 
to  fruition,  the  church  will  enter  a  new 
dark  ages,  awaiting  yet  another  call  to 
purgation  and  renewal.  My  opinion  is  that 
even  the  presence  of  these  voices  indicates 
that  we  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  dark 
night,  and  a  new  day  is  beginning  to  dawn. 
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III.  Spirituality  Applied  to  Ministry 

Spirituality   for  Ministry/   by  Urban   T. 

Holmes  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1982, 

190pp.) 

Pastoral  Spirituality:  A  Focus  for  Ministry 

by   Ben   Campbell   Johnson   (Philadelphia: 

Westminster,  1988,  152pp.) 

Sacrifice   and  Delight:   Spirituality   for 

Ministry  by  Alan  Jones  (HarperSanFrancisco, 

1992,  189pp.) 

These  three  writings  are  united  in 
their  supposition  that  a  pastor  ministers 
out  of  who  he  or  she  is.  Therefore,  self- 
understanding  and  spiritual  nurture  are 
priority  number  one  for  anyone  who  would 
minister  in  Jesus'  name.  Each  of  these  books 
makes  this  assumption  and  attempts  to 
approach  the  subject  from  all  angles.  Taken 
together,  the  three  cover  every  apparent 
aspect  of  the  issue  and  probe  deeply  into 
the  soul  and  mind  of  the  reader  while  doing 
so. 

Holmes  and  Jones  both  represent  a 
sacerdotal  view  of  ordination  and  ministry 
and  some  of  their  discussions  reflect  this 
view.  However,  much  can  be  gained  by 
listening  to  them,  even  by  those  of  us  who 
espouse  a  more  functional  view  of 
ordination.  Sacerdotal  or  functional,  each 
must  pay  close  attention  to  his  or  her  life 
and  the  role  of  God  in  it.  Perhaps  those 
with  a  sacerdotal  view  are  more  vulnerable 
to  laxity  in  this  area  because  of  a  supposed 
"fixed"  view  of  ordination.  At  the  same 
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time,  those  with  a  functional  view  of 
ordination  may  tend  to  forget  the  power  of 
the  symbolism  inherent  in  ordination  at  all. 
In  a  given  ministry  situation,  an  ordained 
person  is  considered  to  be  someone  "special" 
to  God,  even  if  the  pastor  himself  or 
herself  does  not  think  so.  In  other  words, 
lay  people  in  both  persuasions  are 
sacerdotal  in  how  they  view  the  ordained 
ministry.  Regardless,  "the  minister"  is  the 
symbol  of  God,  His  presence  and  His  power. 
Whether  there  is  reality  behind  the  symbol 
depends  on  one's  "spirituality". 

Holmes'  work  places  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  life 
of  the  pastor  as  well  as  the  parish  (the 
chapter  on  "A  Parish  Piety"  is  excellent) . 
"Prayer  is  to  spirituality  as  eating  is  to 
hunger"  (19)  . 

However,  I  found  in  his  chapter,  "Prayer  and 
the  Unconscious",  a  quagmire  of  .subjectivism 
arising  from  a  sense  of  trying  to  rewrite 
Scripture  with  obvious  deference  to 
psychology,  especially  Jung.  But  one  needs 
to  be  patient  even  in  this,  for  there  are 
some  fruits  to  be  gleaned.  -After  all, 
Teresa  of  Avila  is  noted  for  her  exploration 
of  "the  interior  castle." 

Holmes'  work  concludes  (literally!  for 
he  died  soon  after  writing  this  book)  with  a 
discussion  on  the  place  of  a  spiritual 
friend.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  companion 
is  for  accountability  in  the  journey,  an 
accountability  related  to  the  adoption  of  a 
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rule.  The  rule,  interestingly  enough,  ought 
to  contain  lectio,  silencio,  oratio,  and 
actio.   Meditatio  could  also  be  included. 

His  concluding  words  are  worthy  of 
being  included  here: 

The  pastor  is  truly  called  to 
live  with  people  at  the  level  of  their 
ultimate  issues  and  values,  as  in 
matters  of  sexuality,  vocation,  birth, 
and  death.  In  the  final  analysis, 
what  can  be  more  worthwhile?  Why 
do  we  have  to  pander  to  false  models? 
We  cannot  pretend  to  be  such 
instruments,  however,  if  we  do  not 
renounce  what  would  distract  us  from 
such  a  delicate  caring.  We  have  to  be 
tough.  .  .We  have  to  be  rooted  in  what 
feeds  our  soul  -  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  God. . . (190) 

In  Pastoral  Spirituality/  Johnson 
builds  his  .thoughts  around  a  hypothetical 
pastor  named  Tom,  and  his  spiritual  guide, 
Jesse.  While  these  two  do  not  dominate  the 
scene,  they  are  referred  to  periodically 
throughout  the  book.  More  attention  is 
devoted,  and  rightfully  so,  to  the  contents 
of  the  situation  facing  pastors  than  to  the 
characters  through  whom  the  ideas  are  being 
played. 

Like  peeling  off  the  layers  of  an 
onion,  the  life  of  the  pastor  is  layer-by- 
layer  exposed  and  discussed.  Again,  in- 
sights from  Jung  are  notably  prominent  and 
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they  are  helpful  as  applied  to  pastoral 
spirituality.  Spiritual  formation  is  seen 
in  the  total  context  of  one's  self,  one's 
community  of  faith,  one's  time  and  culture, 
and  one's  destiny,  all  encompassed  about  by 
God. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  could  be 
useful  as  a  handbook  for  pastoral  ministry, 
giving  a  substantial  rationale  behind 
specific  acts  of  ministry.  The  pastor  is 
the  symbol  of  the  work  of  God  among  His 
people  and,  as  such,  is  called  to  integrity 
and  reality. 

Some  of  the  segments  of  the  book  were 
useful  to  me  as  I  led  pastoral  couples  on 
retreat  for  my  project.  At  the  present 
time,  I  am  also  working  on  a  course  for  the 
seminary  in  the  area  of  Pastoral  Self-Care. 
Johnson's  book,  more  than  others  I  have 
read,  informed  me  of  the  importance  of  the 
"self"  which  is  to  be  cared  for.  "Who  is 
this  self?  How  did  it  come  to  be?  Do  I 
accept  -  celebrate,  even  -  this  self  I  am? 
Johnson's  work  is  valuable  in  dealing  with 
these  questions. 

Sacrifice  and  Delight  must  be  read  with 
caution,  with  a  careful  filtering  system. 
Some  assumptions  in  the  work  seem  most 
carefully  hidden  but  must  be  exposed  so  the 
reader  does  not  stumble  over  them.  One  of 
those  assumptions  is  a  version  of  monism, 
that  all  reality  is  a  whole,  that  all  being 
is  one,  everything  is  together  in  a  cosmic 
whole.   I  find  a  hearty  biblical  differ- 
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entiation  lacking  in  that  view.  A  second 
assumption,  like  unto  the  first  and  possibly 
deriving  from  it,  is  the  relativity  of 
truth.  There  is  little  (almost  nothing!) 
that  makes  this  book  distinctly  Christian. 
The  author  seldom  refers  to  anything 
specifically  biblical  or  Christian.  That 
alone  does  not  make  a  book  less  than 
Christian  (or  why  is  Esther  in  the  biblical 
canon?),  but  in  its  ranging  to  and  fro  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  "the  Rock  which  makes 
people  stumble"  is  carefully  sidestepped. 
This  aspect  was  somewhat  frustrating  to  me 
because  I  had  to  continually  make  mental 
adjustments  in  order  to  glean  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  saying  and  refashion  it  to  fit 
my  theological  framework.  Rather  than 
simply  "delight"  in  the  truths  being  stated, 
I  had  to  "sacrifice"  the  mental  energy 
required  to  restructure  the  ideas  to  conform 
to  my  evangelical  persuasion. 

With  that  understanding,  the  reader  is 
taken  into  a  journey  which  is  expansive  and 
challenging.  The  author  quotes  from  a  wide 
range  of  sources,  gathering  insights  from 
poets,  novelists,  historians,  psychologists, 
love  songs,  the  spiritual  classics,  theolo- 
gians, sociologists,  journalists  and  others. 
His  own  writing  is  more  abstract  and  poetic 
than  most  writers  in  this  field  today.  This 
approach  may  try  the  patience  of  the 
practical-minded,  but  when  one  is  patient 
and  seeks  for  the  "treasure  buried  in  the 
field",  the  rewards  are  unmistakable. 
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The  issue  Jones  is  addressing  is,  what 
is  the  role  of  the  minister  today?  To 
answer  that  question,  we  are  taken  into  the 
absurdities  of  ordination  (from  a  human 
point  of  view) ,  the  woundedness  or 
brokenness  of  the  vessel  God  has  chosen  to 
use  ("the  wounded  fool"),  and  nurturing  or 
caring  for  the  broken  vessel. 

The  ministry  is  described  in  such  terms 
as  "storytelling",  "art",  "acting",  "sacri- 
fice" and,  most  of  all,  "delight".  His 
concluding  thrust  is  in  a  lighthearted  vein, 
calling  us  to  learn  to  befriend  ourselves, 
take  delight  in  what  God  has  made,  approach 
life  "playfully". 

One  of  the  most  helpful  aspects  of  the 
book  is  the  chapter  on  "The  Context  of 
Ministry"  (59-72) .  That  section  is  the  most 
astute  analysis  of  contemporary  ministry  I 
have  seen  anywhere.  The  two  major  trends  of 
individualism  and  pluralism  have  demoralized 
pastors  everywhere.  (The  analysis'  will  be 
helpful  in  that  portion  of  my  final  project 
on  "Ministry  From  a  Contemporary  Per- 
spective") .  Jones  calls  the  pastors  •  to 
become  the  visionaries  of  a  revitalized 
spirituality  founded  on  the  resurrection 
(71) .  "The  Church  needs  to  recover  both  its 
intellectual  and  social  nerve"  (70)  .  Our 
task  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  address  the 
spiritual  poverty  of  our  world.  This  is 
Jones  at  his  best. 

The  Living  Reminder   (New  York:   Seabury, 
1981,  78pp) ,  In  the  Name  of  Jesus  (New  York: 
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Crossroad,  1991,  81pp.)  and  The  Way  of  the 
Heart  (New  York:  Ballantine,  1981,  78pp.)  by 
Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  works  of  Nouwen? 
He  has  been  a  literary  companion  of  mine  for 
fifteen  years,  coming  to  me  by  way  of  The 
Genessee  Diary  and  then  The  Wounded  Healer, 
With  Open  Hands,  and  Thoughts  in  Solitude. 
Later,  Reaching  Out/  Creative  Ministry,  and 
Clowning  in  Rome  widened  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Dutch  priest  and  professor.  It  has 
come  to  the  point  that,  when  Nouwen  speaks, 
I  listen! 

I  have  chosen  the  three  writings  above 
for  their  particular  emphasis  on  spirit- 
uality for  the  pastor.  Each  has  a 
particular  contribution  to  make  in  this 
regard  without  being  simply  repetitive. 

The  Living  Reminder  is  a  call  to  keep 
spirituality  alive  in  the  routines  of 
ministry.  We  do  this  by  seeing  our  tasks 
primarily  as  servants  of  God,  rather  than  of 
people.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  people 
as  "living  reminders"  because  we  have  first 
walked  in  the  presence  of  God.  We  can  be 
truly  present  to  people  because  we  have  been 
absent  from  them  in  order  to  be  present  to 
God.  Our  professionalism  can  so  easily 
cause  us  to  become  "lukewarm  technicians", 
functional,  rather  than  transcendent  (see 
Adrian  van  Kaam,  The  Transcendent  Self) . 
The  Living  Reminder  is  a  reminder  to  keep 
one's  own  house  filled  with  Holy  Spirit  so 
that  ministry  can  be  alive  with  God,  rather 
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than  the  mere  dead  letter  of  the  law. 

One  sentence  I  have  had  cause  to 
reflect  upon  and  even  to  pass  along  to 
others  is  this:  "One  of  the  most  comforting 
remarks  I  ever  heard  was:  'I  wish  you  could 
experience  yourself  as  I  experience  you. 
Then  you  would  not  be  so  depressed'"  (67- 
68)  .  This  indicates  to  me  that  we  can 
minister  by  who  we  are  without  even  being 
aware  of  anything  other  than  our  weaknesses 
and  inabilities.   In  that,  there  is  hope. 

In  the  Name  of  Jesus  addresses  three 
great  temptations  of  pastoral  leadership  and 
offers  guidance  to  help  overcome  them.  Who 
of  us  does  not  wrestle  with  the  temptation 
to  be  relevant,  to  be  spectacular,  and  to  be 
powerful?  These  temptations  are  addressed 
in  the  context  of  Jesus'  encounter  with 
Peter  in  that  post-resurrection  scene  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Galilee,  Jesus'  'own 
temptations  in  the  desert,  and  in  Nouwen's 
ministry  context  of  the  Daybreak  -community 
for  the  mentally  handicapped.  For  each 
temptation  there  is  a  corresponding  task  and 
a  corresponding  discipline.  The  combined 
effect  is  to  become  a  humble  servant  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Nouwen  himself  is  living 
this  out  in  ministry. 

The  book  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  pastors  because  we  cannot  escape  the 
expectation  of  success  placed  upon  us  by 
society,  our  peers,  and  our  churches.  We 
are  very  worldly  in  this  regard  and  we  need 
the  corrective  of  this  book  to  remind  us  who 
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we  are  before  God.  (There  is  also  a  very 
searching  comment  for  the  seminary  system  of 
today,  69-70.) 

The  Way  of  the  Heart  is  written  to  help 
deliver  pastors  from  "tyranny  of  the 
urgent",  our  compulsive  manner  of  behaving 
in  performing  ministry.  Deliverance  is  to 
be  found  in  solitude,  silence  and  prayer. 
Drawing  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Desert  Fathers, 
Nouwen  directs  us  to  the  most  important 
aspect  of  ministry,  our  attention  to  God. 

Solitude  breaks  the  stranglehold  of 
people-demands  upon  us.  Silence  breaks  us 
from  the  oppression  of  wordiness.  Prayer, 
then,  becomes  possible  because  of  solitude 
and  silence. 

"The  prayer  of  the  heart"  is  praying  in 
a  way  that  is  not  primarily  an  intellectual 
and  oratorical  exercise  (getting  the  words 
and  phrases  "right") .  It  is  "standing  in  the 
presence  of  God  with  the  mind  in  the  heart" 
(59).  It  is,  to  use  Paul's  phrase,  to  "pray 
without  ceasing"  because  it  is  not  limited 
by  formality.  It  is  a  posture  of  the  inner 
life  before  God  that  is  portable,  goes 
wherever  we  go  and  is  involved  in  all  that 
we  do.  It  is  "practicing  the  presence  of 
God." 

Nouwen 's  writings  are,  in  my 
estimation,  necessary  to  help  balance  the 
"how  to's"  of  ministry.  Theological  and 
practical  skills  need  to  be  developed,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  interior  life. 
Even  as  Jesus  said,  "Apart  from  me,  you  can 
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do  nothing."  Just  to  go  through  these  three 
books  and  reread  my  underlining  is  renewing 
and  comforting  as  well  as  challenging. 
The  Contemplative  Pastor  (Carol  Stream,  IL 
and  Dallas:  Christianity  Today  and  Word, 
1989,  176pp.),  Under  the  Unpredictable  Plant 

(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1992,  197pp.) 
and   Working   the   Angles   (Grand   Rapids: 
Eerdmans,   1987,   131   pp.)   by  Eugene   H. 
Peterson. 

Eugene  Peterson  is  speaking  a  much- 
needed  word  to  pastors  today  in  the  light  of 
the  vocational  crisis  many  of  us  face.  Some 
pastors  drop  out  of  the  professional 
ministry  while  many  others  simply  endure  the 
misery  of  an  unfulfilling  career.  Peterson, 
like  Nouwen,  calls  us  to  investigate  our 
ideas  of  pastoral  roles  and  seek  to  recover 
a  more  biblical  stance.  These  three 
writings  represent  Peterson  at  his  finest  in 
helping  today's  pastor  perform  a  paradigm 
shift  in  ministry.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
many  of  us  can  "pull  it  off" . 

The  Contemplative  Pastor  will  speak  to 
the  heart  of  many  of  us.  We,  as  Peterson 
states,  began  with  a  calling  and  found 
ourselves  with  a  job.  In  other  words,  the 
ministry  becomes  professionalized  both  by 
external  expectations  and  inward  responses 

(perhaps  Nouwen 's  list  of  temptations:  to  be 
relevant,  spectacular  and  powerful) .  When 
this  happens,  we  must  go  back  and  be  re- 
formed spiritually  and  vocationally. 
Peterson's  method  is  to  take  the  Beatitudes 
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for  sources  of  renewal  and  re-formation.  He 
shows  how  the  commonplaces  of  ministry  can 
once  again  become  holy  ground.  We  pastors 
"shine"  in  times  of  crisis,  but  we  become 
dull  and  sub-ordinary  in  the  ordinary.  New 
perspectives  are  called  for,  to  see  the 
commonplace  as  God's  place. 

Peterson's  chapter  entitled,  "Lashed  to 
the  Mast",  an  exposition  of  ordination,  is 
the  best  in  the  book,  in  my  opinion,  and 
could  well  be  made  more  accessible  by  being 
issued  in  booklet  form. 

Under  the  Unpredictable  Plant  is  yet 
another  call  to  pastoral  integrity  and  an 
attack  on  religious  professionalism.  Using 
the  story  of  Jonah  as  matrix,  Peterson  takes 
the  reader  on  a  delightful  journey  with  the 
prophet.  Tarshish  is  our  self-chosen  field 
of  ministry,  in  contrast  with  God's  chosen 
assignments.  The  storm  is  the  (super) 
natural  result  of  using  ministry  for  self- 
aggrandizement.  We  escape  the  storm  by 
abandoning  religious  careerism  and  returning 
to  ministry  as  vocation.  Ministry  as 
vocation  is  sustained  by  askesis,  the 
training  regimen  of  an  athlete,  the 
disciplines  of  the  spiritual  life,  the 
return  to  becoming  "contemplative  pastors" 
(see  88-115,  for  excellent  expansion  of 
these  ideas.)  •  Re-formation  is  finding  the 
road  back  to  Nineveh.  "The  unpredictable 
plant"  is  ongoing  life  in  ministry,  living 
under  the  adventure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
is  constantly  in  the  process  of  creating  and 
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demolishing,  destroying  all  concepts  of 
static  ministry,  always  bringing  forth 
newness.  The  new  call  is  to  make  that 
paradigm  shift  from  church  operator  to 
pastor. 

Working  the  Angles  is  yet  another  way 
to  challenge  many  contemporary  forms  of 
pastoral  ministry  and  to  recall  them  to  true 
vocation.  In  this  imagery,  Peterson  thinks 
of  the  lines  of  a  triangle  as  the  usual 
functions  in  ministry,  the  obvious  things  we 
do  in  our  public  performances  and  duties. 
The  angles,  however,  are  the  three  necessary 
less  visible  aspects  of  ministry,  our  first 
calling  of  prayer.  Scripture  and  spiritual 
direction.  Peterson  feels  that  most 
contemporary  pastors  have  abandoned  the 
angles  and  have  been  working  the  lines.  The 
angles,  however,  determine  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  triangle.  The  book  is  an  urgent 
call  to  recover  the  first  business  of 
pastoral  integrity:  solitude  and  leisure 
before  God,  pondering  Scripture  and  being  an 
unhurried  presence  to  other  people.  This, 
too,  is  a  book  about  spiritual  re-formation. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  the  contemporary 
image  of  the  pastor  as  a  "church  operator", 
many  pastors  must  come  back  to  the  biblical 
image  of  "pastor".  The  job-description 
needs  to  be  rewritten  and  a  new 
accountability  system  must  be.  devised  so 
that  pastors  do  not  go  off  "whoring  after 
other  gods"  of  ministry  redefined. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  thrust  of  the  writings  I  have 
reviewed  here  indicate  that  ministry  is 
first  a  spiritual  matter.  It  is  about 
spirituality  and  SPIRITUALITY  IS  LIFE 
(Harper,  class  lecture,  July  22,  1993) .  The 
historical  perspective  is  necessary  to 
remind  us  that  the  quest  is  agelong  and 
lifelong.  God  has  put  that  hunger  there  and 
the  historical  overview  narrows  down  for  us 
the  parameters  within  which  this  hunger  is 
to  be  satisfied.  People  may  look  elsewhere, 
but  the  quest  is  really  a  spiritual  one. 

Spirituality  can  only  be  pursued  within 
the  time-tested  disciplines.  Disregard 
these  and  the  spiritual  life  will  ever  be 
shallow  and  dispersed.  Disciplines  provide 
a  channel  for  energy  and  focus.  Little  will 
change  without  them;  we  will  not  be  changed 
without  them. 

Since  ministry  is  a  spiritual  matter, 
spiritual  vitality  is  of  first  importance 
for  the  pastor.  Skills  are  necessary,  but 
vocation  must  be  preeminent.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  .  taken  some  of  us  many  years  to 
discover  this.  We  assume  that  what  we  need 
is  some  new  "wow"  program  that  will 
guarantee  success.  Many  of  us  in  ministry 
are  still  on  an  ego-trip,  trying  to  prove  to 
ourselves,  our  parents,  or  our  professors 
that  we  truly  are  capable  "somebodies".  For 
many  of  us,  our  egos  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
our  ministries  and  we  can  scarcely  tell  one 
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from  the  other.  Perhaps  the  whole  ethos  of 
pastoral  ministry  needs  redefined.  We  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  shifting  streams  of 
current  expectations.  How  can  we  return  to 
our  unique  selves,  surrendering  "the 
religious  businessman"  image?  Re-formation 
along  the  lines  of  Peterson's  and  Nouwen's 
emphases  is  the  key  to  a  recovery  of 
pastoral  integrity  and  wholeness  in  our  time 
or  any  time.  Our  core  selves  must  be 
rediscovered  (Holmes  and  Johnson)  and  those 
selves  must  be  reshaped  by  the  disciplines 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Then  those  renewed 
selves  must  be  cared  for  and  re-commissioned 
for  ministry  in  new  patterns  of  expectation 
and  expedition.  The  seminaries  must  accept 
their  role  in  the  formation  of  the  pastor 
and  place  greater  emphasis  on  being  rather 
than  doing.  Many  of  the  skills  come  only  in 
practice  anyway;  it  seems  that  the  seminary 
might  help  this  recovery  if  formation  were 
given  greater  priority. 

God  is  doing  a  new  thing  in  our  time! 
Renewal  is  coming  to  the  church.  A  shift  is 
beginning.  The  literature  I  have  reviewed 
here  indicates  that  out  of  the  restlessness 
a  new  being  is  emerging  to  guide  the  people 
of  God  in  the  coming  years.  We  can 
participate  with  joy  and  watch  with  hope  for 
new  expressions  of  the  reign  of  God  among 
us . 
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AN  OVERVIEW  OF  PROTESTANT  SPIRITUALITY 
By  Eldon  Sheffer* 

History  of  Spirituality 

Christian  spirituality  has  deep  roots 
into  the  spiritual  traditions  of  many 
centuries  back  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
However,  the  focus  of  this  article  will  be 
to  briefly  examine  some  of  the  main  streams 
of  tradition  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  (sixteenth  century) .  To  give  a 
sense  of  the  more  recent  history  of 
spirituality,  the  following  traditions  will 
be  surveyed:  Lutheran  spirituality.  Reformed 
spirituality,  Anabaptist  spirituality, 
?\nglican  spirituality,  Puritan  spirituality, 
the  spirituality  of  Pietism,  and  Methodist 
spirituality. 

Lutheran  Spirituality 

Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  was  a  central 
figure  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Although  others  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  this  renewal  movement, 
Luther,  through  his  quest"  for  piety, 
certainly  played  an  important  role. 

*Dr.  Eldon  Sheffer  is  pastor  of  Ripley 
Church,  Greenwich,  OH.  An  instructor  in 
Creek  at  Ashland  Seminary,  he  holds  the 
D.Min.  degree  with  specialization  in 
ministry  with  men. 
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Liturgical  piety  has  been  a  vital 
element  in  Lutheran  spirituality.  Frank 
Senn  points  out: 

The  chief  Liturgy  of  Word  and 
Sacrament  especially  has  been  a 
way  in  which  Lutherans  have 
appropriated  God's  grace  by  faith 
and  responded  with  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in 
prayer,  liturgical  chant,  and 
hymnody.  In  their  worship  Luther- 
ans have  been  nourished  by  the 
means  of  grace  in  order  to  put 
their  faith  to  work  in  the 
everyday  world.  The  liturgy  has 
been  formative  of  a  genuine  lay 
spirituality,  which  is  also  a 
major  contribution  of  Luther  to 
Protestant  spirituality  in 
general .  .  .  -^ 

From  the  emphasis  on  the  liturgy  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments  come  other  elements 
which  are  important  in  Lutheran  spirit- 
uality. The  "priesthood  of  all  believers" 
gave  laity  a  greater  stake  in  things  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  except  one 
of  office.  The  "Catechism"  served  as  a 
foundation  for  spiritual  life.  Instruction 
in  and  regular  attention  to  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  expected  of  Lutheran  young 
people   in  preparation   for   confirmation. 
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Hymnody  and  devotional  literature  have  also 
played  an  important  part  in  Lutheran 
spirituality. 


Reformed  Spirituality 

Reformed  spirituality  finds  its  roots 
in  the  experience  and  thinking  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli  (1484-1531)  and  John  Calvin  (1509- 
1564).  Zwingli  emphasized  two  elements 
which  relate  to  spirituality.  He  insisted 
on  the  centrality  of  Scripture  which  brought 
about  a  spirituality  that  was  largely 
inward.  Also,  he  placed  an  emphasis  on 
knowledge  which  drifted  into  a  rationalistic 
approach  to  spirituality. 

Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  much 
emphasis  on  the  mystical  union  of  the 
believer  with  Christ.  Justification  and 
sanctif ication  enable  growth  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ.  The  Church  is  also 
important  since  that  is  the  main  context  for 
development  and  growth  in  spirituality.  One 
of  Calvin's  favorite  statements  illustrates 
this  belief:  "We  cannot  have  God  as  our 
Father  if  we  do  not  have  the  Church  as  our 
mother."^  Within  the  church,  the  believer 
grows  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
the  eucharist.  Through  the  Word  Christ  is 
made  real  in  an  audible  way  and  through  the 
eucharist  he  is  made  real  in  a  visible  way. 
Through  the  Word  and  the  eucharist  the 
believer  is  empowered  and  enabled  to  render 
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obedient  service  to  God  in  the  world. 

Anabaptist  Spirituality 

The  spirituality  of  the  Anabaptists 
developed  in  the  context  of  the  Radical 
Reformation  (dating  from  the  1520s)  with 
several  different  branches  and  leading 
characters  involved.  They  had  a  real  zeal 
for  God  and  focused  on  love,  faith,  and 
bearing  the  cross.  In  The  Study  of 
Spirituality,  Sebastian  Franck  is  quoted 
concerning  the  essence  of  their  spirit- 
uality: 

They  [Anabaptists]  showed  them- 
selves humble,  patient  under 
suffering;  they  brake  the  bread 
with  one  another  as  an  evidence  of 
unity  and  love.  They  helped  each 
other  faithfully,  called  each 
other  brothers,  etc... They  were 
persecuted  with  great  tyranny, 
being  imprisoned,  branded, 
tortured  and  executed  by  fire, 
water  and  the  sword. ^ 

Anabaptists  became  known  for  their 
separation  from  the  world  and  holiness  of 
life.  Their  spirituality  "was  expressed 
less  in  acts  of  worship  and  devotion  than  in 
the  whole  of  life. .. [They]  lived  moderately, 
avoiding  ostentation,..."''  Membership  was  by 
public  profession  of  faith  and  baptism. 
Anabaptists  gathered  in  independent  gather- 
ings apart  from  any  traditional  churches. 
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They  often  gathered  in  secret  because  of 
possible  persecution  but  were  always  ready 
to  bear  the  cross  in  life. 

Anglican  Spirituality 

The  focus  for  Anglican  spirituality  has 
centered  on  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This 
was  originally  prepared  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer  in  1549  for  the  purpose  of  communal 
piety.  The  discipline  of  public  or  common 
worship  is  critical  to  their  spirituality 
leading  to  a  corporate  unity.  A  statement 
made  by  archbishop  Robert  Runcie  in  1988 
lists  the  main  elements  of  Anglican  unity 
and  spirituality: 

TVnglican  unity  has  most  char- 
acteristically been  expressed  in 
worship,  which  includes  four 
essential  elements:  scripture 
pro-claimed,  creed  confessed, 
sacraments  celebrated,  and  order 
maintained  through  an  authorized 
episcopal  ministry.^ 

Public  worship  and  prayer  and  devotion 
precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  private 
prayer  and  devotion.  The  family,  then,  is 
the  place  of  worship  apart  from  the  Church. 
With  the  facility  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  weekly  readings  and  devotion  of 
the  family  can  maintain  a  link  with  the 
devotions  of  the  whole  Church.  Thus  every- 
one had  opportunity  to  participate  in 
corporate  worship.   This  was  a  foundational 
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concept  of  Anglican  spirituality. 

Puritan  Spirituality 

Lewis  Bayly,  Bishop  of  Bangor  wrote  The 

Practise  of  Pietie  in  1610  and  is  quoted  as 

describing  the  essence  of  piety  as  follows: 

to  joyne  together,  in  watching, 

fasting,   praying,   reading   the 

Scriptures,  keeping  his  Sabboths, 

hearing   Sermons,   receiving   the 

holy   Communion,   relieving   the 

Poore,  exercising  in  all  humilitie 

the  workes  of  Pietie  to  God,  and 

walking  conscionably  in  the  duties 

of  our  calling  towards  men.^ 

Puritans  viewed  the  spiritual  life  as  a 

pilgrimage.   They  were  pilgrims  who  "looked 

forward  to  the  city  which  has  foundations, 

whose  builder  and  maker  is  God"   (Hebrews 

11:10).    Self-examination  and  prayer  were 

important  to  live  a  heavenly  life  while 

passing  through  this  life  on  the  way  to 

heaven.   The  reading  of  (praying  and  poring 

over)   scripture   was   central.     Fasting, 

keeping   the   sabbath,   good   stewardship, 

"heart"  religion,  and  seeking  to  transform 

both   individuals   and   society   were   all 

elements  of  Puritan  spirituality. 

Pietism 

Pietism  was  a  renewal  movement  in  the 
later   seventeenth   and   the   eighteenth 
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centuries  growing  out  of  the  church  life  of 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  Philipp  Jacob 
Spener  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement.  In  reaction  to  the  spirit  of 
rationalism  that  had  developed,  emphasis  was 
placed  more  upon  a  personal  Christianity 
including  the  new  birth/regeneration/ 
conversion  experience.  Spener  made  six 
proposals  regarding  faith  and  spirituality: 

1.  A  more  extensive  use  of  the  word  of 
God... in  teaching  and  preaching 
than  what  was  prescribed  in  the 
pericopes  for  each  Sunday  and  a 
more  sustained  encounter  with 
Scripture  by  use  of  the  convent- 
icle. 

2.  More  exercise  of  the  Spiritual 
priesthood. .. If  the  convent- 
icles could  develop  properly 
and  lay  persons  assume  their 
rightful  priesthood,  then 
renewal  had  a  chance  and 
pastoral  care  could  truly  be 
pastoral . 

3.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  for  Christ- 
ianity consists  of  practice. 

4.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
conduct  of  religious  controver- 
sies... the  practice  of  Christianity 
is  part  of  the  apologetic  in  any 
defense  of  the  gospel  or  reproof 
of  error. 
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5.  Seminaries  are  to  be  places  of 
spiritual  formation,  not  just 
places  of  intellectual  exercises. 
" . . .Study  without  piety  is 
worthless . " 

6.  Seminaries  are  to  provide  practical 
experiences  in  ministry.^ 

The  implementation  of  these  propositions 
within  groups  of  committed  people  was 
intended  to  spread  renewal  throughout  the 
church. 

Methodist  Spirituality. 

Methodist  spirituality  begins  with  John 
Wesley  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  saw 
the  Christian  life  as  inward  spiritual 
growth  as  well  as  active  discipleship  in  the 
world. 

Methodist  spirituality  had  a 
purpose  which  transcended  the 
personal  formation  of  its 
practitioners.  It  was  the  appro- 
priation and  application  of  those 
disciplines  which  equip  and 
empower  the  believer  to  be  a 
faithful  disciple  in  the  world. 
The  goal  of  their  spiritual 
pilgrimage  was  the  mind  that  was 
in  Christ.  But  their  immediate 
task  was  to  be  the  ambassadors  of 
God  to  a  sinful  and  resistant 
world--of  which  they  were  also  a 
part  .^ 
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The  key  to  Methodist  spirituality  was 
the  class  meeting.  These  were  small  groups 
of  people  that  provided  opportunity  for 
teaching  and  spiritual  accountability. 
Other  elements  of  spirituality  that  were 
stressed  in  Methodism  include  the  quest  for 
Christian  perfection  (not  without  its 
struggles/back-slidings)  ,  the  rich  tradition 
of  hymnody,  and  holiness  (the  second 
blessings  by  the  Holy  Spirit — a  cleansing 
from  sin) . 

This  brief  overview  from  an  historical 
perspective  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  spirituality  of  our  day  has  a 
rich  heritage.  Men  and  women  of  God  have 
for  centuries  realized  the  importance  of 
cultivating  a  deep  relationship  with  God. 
Although  various  expressions  of  spirituality 
gave  rise  to  different  forms  or  emphases,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  realize  today  that 
underneath  traditions  are  common  threads 
that  bind  us  together  in  our  understanding 
of  Christian  spirituality. 
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TO  EMMAUS,  WITH  JESUS  BETWEEN  US 
By  Vladimir  Berzonsky* 

At  first  glance  one  would  consider  that 
Orthodox  Christians  and  the  conutiunions 
derived  from  16th-century  Anabaptism  are  so 
remote  from  one  another  that  there  is  insuf- 
ficient common  ground  to  warrant  serious 
discussion.  Each  approaches  the  Christian 
faith  with  different  premises.  Where  might 
dialogue  begin? 

We  might  begin  by  considering  one  an- 
other as  God's  children  who  believe  in  the 
Triune  nature  of  the  One  God  and  affirm  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  unique  Son  of  God,  entered 
the  world  to  save  sinners  by  His  death  and 
resurrection.  But  we  have  differing  under- 
standings of  the  implications  of  those  basic 
spiritual  facts.  If  we  indeed  are  to  have 
some  respect  for  one  another's  doctrinal 
positions,  it  must  transcend  patronizing 
cliches  based  on  what  just  may  be  inadequate 
theology.  Christ's  call  for  unity  demands 
that  we  explore  the  premises  behind  our 
stated  convictions. 

Let's  imagine  a  prototypical  Orthodox 
and  an  Anabaptist  taking  the  place  of  those 

*Dr.  Vladimir  Berzonsky  (D.Min.,  Ashland) 
pastors  Holy  Trinity  Orthodox  Church  in 
Parma,  OH.  At  the  11th  Believer's  Church 
Conference,  held  1994  at  Ashland,  he  was  the 
invited  respondent  from  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  America. 
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two  disciples  of  our  Lord  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus  on  that  glorious  afternoon  of  the 
resurrection  (Lk.  24:13-35).  We  pose  the 
situation  this  way  in  order  to  push  it  to 
its  limits:  Eastern  Christianity,  which  did 
not  actively  participate  in  either  Roman 
Catholicism  or  the  Protestant  renewal  of 
Europe  versus  the  so-called  left  wing  of  the 
Reformation.  At  least  in  the  Gospel  we  find 
Clopas  and  his  companion  in  serious 
discourse  over  the  momentous  events  that 
shaped  history,  which  is  more  than  we  have 
often  done  in  company  with  one  another.  And 
their  surly  demeanor  ("Are  you  the  only  one 
living  in  Jerusalem  who  doesn't  know  what 
things  have  happened  there  in  these  days?" 
V.18)  rather  suggests  the  attitude  we 
sometimes  take,  not  to  Christ  but  to  one 
another.  We  too  have  made  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations about  each  other  that  may  not 
be  accurate,  just  as  the  two  disciples  made 
about  their  unknown  traveling  companion, 
for,  contrary  to  their  false  assumption, 
Jesus  was  not  a  resident  of  that  city. 

We  go  as  equals,  both  followers  of 
Christ,  knowing  something  of  that  momentous 
day's  events  without  comprehending  all  of 
its  implications  until  they  are  pointed  out 
to  us,  and  by  none  other  than  the  stranger 
in  our  midst  whom  we  fail  to  recognize. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  contemplate  the 
facts  and  realize  how  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
us,  listening  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  reveals  the 
meaning   of   the   weekend's   happenings   by 
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disclosing  God's  plan  of  salvation  conceived 
before  the  cosmos  came  into  existence.  And 
He  does  this,  in  a  literal  sense,  step  by 
step. 

We  are  leaving  Jerusalem,  the  city  that 
has  done  its  worst  to  Him  who  tried  His  best 
to  redeem  it,  even  while  knowing  that,  as  He 
told  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well,  God  cannot 
be  localized  or  described  because  He  is 
Spirit. 

Spirituality,  like  so  many  terms 
commonly  used  by  Christians,  has  a  variety 
of  understandings  and  connotations  for 
believers.  One  of  my  seminary  mentors  felt 
that  we  would  be  better  served  by 
eliminating  the  term  "spirituality"  from  our 
religious  vocabulary  and  substituting 
"Christian  life."  ^  I  suggest  we  take  the 
cue  from  another  writer  who  had  created  a 
handbook  on  spirituality  and  offer  the  term 
"spiritual  theology"  ^  since  it  includes  all 
members  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  theos,  the 
Father;  logos.,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
spiritus-pneumatoS/  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
this  way  we  unite  those  who  share  a  common 
essence  (ousis) ,  yet  who  are  divided  in 
person  (hypostasis) . 

Christ  expounds  the  Scriptures  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus;  thus  we  would  do  well  to 
begin  and  end  in  the  Bible.  It  was  Basil  of 
Caesarea  who  insisted  upon  the  principle 
that  the  witness  of  Scripture  must  verify 
every  word  and  deed  of  the  Church  and  its 
members.^   We  must  emphasize,  however,  the 
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difficulty  of  knowing  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
the  danger  of  assuming  that  our  version  of 
truth  is  His.  How  do  we  approach  this  basic 
hermeneutical  problem? 

We  pray  that  He  be  ever  between  us  on 
the  way.  Even  when  we  cannot  recognize 
Him--perhaps  not  even  realizing  that  we  are 
together  walking  along  the  path  from  the 
Jerusalem  of  time  and  space  towards  the 
Jerusalem  from  above  (Rev.  21) --it  behooves 
us  to  open  ourselves  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
will  expound  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
in  light  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  beginning  throughout  the 
journey  we  do  well  to  realize  our  biases  and 
limitations.  We  may  take  as  truisms  what 
others  have  thought  through  and  passed  on  to 
us  without  ever  testing  and  probing,  limited 
by  the  fact  that  we  as  individuals  are 
finite  by  definition,  looking  out  from  one 
set  of  eyes  and  interpreting  cosmic  events 
by  means  of  our  circumscribed  perspectives. 

Asking  About  Ourselves 

Assuming  that  "beginning  with  Moses" 

(Lk.  24:27)  means  the  Torah,  we  may  ask 

Christ,   not   only   about   God   but   about 

ourselves.   Taking  a  cue   from  Psalm  8:4 

("what  are  human  beings  ...?"),  we  have  a 

new  look  at  our  creation  in  Genesis  1:26 

("Let   us  make   humankind   in  our   image, 

according  to  our  likeness") .   Do  we  Orthodox 

make  too  much  of  the  different  terms  "image" 
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and  "likeness"?  Granted,  in  Hebrew  they  may 
appear  as  synonyms  (be-selem/  ke-demut) ,  but 
we  read  the  Septuagint,  and  we  remind  others 
that  it  was  the  Bible  of  the  Church  for  the 
first  generation  of  Christians.  The  Greek 
eikon  (image)  can  be  understood  as  that  gift 
of  God's  image  which  offers  us  a  dignity  and 
nobility  that  come  with  being  human,  while 
homoiosis  ("likeness")  grants  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strive  towards  becoming  what  we 
are  already. 

We  cannot  walk  far  together  without 
coming  to  some  tacit  agreement  on  this 
issue.  Orthodox  will  feel  that  we  have  here 
a  personal  way  of  realizing  another  aspect, 
of  the  "already"  and  "not  yet"  tension  which 
characterizes  our  existence.  Now  we  are 
made  in  God's  image,  while  we  have  at  least 
one  lifetime  to  complete  the  likeness  to  God 
by  becoming  what  we  already  are  in  His  mind. 

We  might  anticipate  the  objections  from 
Protestant  scholars,  dominated  often  by  the 
sweeping  theology  of  Augustine,  to  consider 
the  Orthodox  approach  to  spirituality  a  form 
of  hubris.,  the  pride  of  human  affirmation 
which  the  African  renounced  in  the  battle 
against  Pelagius.  Salvation,  the  Augus- 
tinian  Reformers  would  contend,  must  be  the 
pure  gift  of  God  which  comes  through  faith 
alone  (sola  fide)  ,  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God  demanding  nothing  more  from  the  human 
being  than  reception.  This  identity  of  sola 
gratia  with  a  particular  conclusion,  ex- 
trinsic justification,^  thereby  changes  noth- 
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ing  in  us  in  the  process. 

Of  course,  we've  gone  through  this 
gunboat  style  of  theological  "discourse" 
time  after  time  in  the  past,  where  the 
Orthodox  now  draw  up  their  ship  alongside 
and  fire  back  by  an  attack  on  the  limits  of 
the  sixteenth-century  academic  setting, 
steeped  as  it  was  in  scholasticism  (i.e.,  a 
grace  that  either  saves  us  without  having  an 
effect  on  us  or  else  works  along  with  our 
independent  cooperation,  which  would  mean 
that  we  save  ourselves) .^ 

Salvation  for  such  western  Christians 
involves  grace  being  added  to  the  "natural" 
person.  For  an  eastern  Christian  a  person 
is  by  his  or  her  very  nature  made  in  the 
image  of  God  (by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit).  It's  not  a  matter  of  grace  added 
to  nature  to  form  a  supernatural  being,  but 
of  the  human  and  divine  aspects  that  are 
basic  to  having  been  formed  a  creature  made 
to  share  the  nature  of  God.  And  it  doesn't 
mean  that  we  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
process,  like  a  pat  of  butter  in  a  furnace. 
On  the  contrary,  we  can  only  be  truly  the 
person  we  are  when  we  are  freed  from  sin  and 
filled  with  virtue. 

It  may  be  that  our  differences  can  be 
understood  by  examining  our  battle  scars. 
Orthodox  witnesses  to  truth  were  early 
"struggling  against  religions;  basically 
dualistic  in  nature:  Manichees,  Bogomils, 
Messalians  and  the  like,^  while  the  Refor- 
mers continued  the  seemingly  never-ending 
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Augustinian  dispute  against  Pelagius,  which 
takes  the  form  of  demonstrations  as  to  how 
human  nature  has  been  weakened  and  corrupted 
by  sin.  I  don't  imply  that  Augustine  was 
misguided — only  that  the  weapons  against  sin 
have  been  colored  in  variant  shades  since 
our  enemies  have  been  diverse.^ 

Augustine's  severe  judgment  on  human 
potential  dominates  western  Christianity  and 
persists  relentlessly  throughout  both  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism.  If,  for  instance, 
the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  (Lk. 
15:llff.)  is  Christ's  way  of  conveying  the 
relationship  of  a  heavenly  Parent  to  a 
sinful  child,  is  God  (in  the  famous  words  of 
Jonathan  Edwards)  "an  angry  God,"  or  more 
like  a  wise,  loving  Father  waiting  for  His 
child  to  realize  sin,  repent  and  return 
home? 

In  general,  the  Orthodox  will  have  a 
more  winsome  concept  of  the  human  being's 
potential  for  atonement,  for  they  are  aware 
that  they  are  challenged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  oneness  with  God,  never 
forgetting  for  an  instant  that  it  is  God  who 
takes  the  initiative.  The  Father  has  sent 
His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  who 
accomplished  everything  He  came  to  achieve 
(tetelesthai,  Jn.  19:39).  When  He  returned 
from  whence  He  had  come,  the  Holy  Spirit 
then  was  sent  to  complete  the  process  of 
salvation,  a  process  that  never  does 
violence  to  the  freedom  of  our  opportunity 
to  cooperate  in  our  own  salvation.    By 
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opening  ourselves  to  the  prompting  and 
whispers  of  the  Spirit  within,  we  draw  ever 
nearer  to  Jesus  Christ  who  introduces  us  to 
His  Father.  And  by  a  miraculous  mystery 
incomprehensible  to  our  limited  nature,  we 
too  are  adopted  into  that  Holy  Family  and 
permitted  to  understand  what  is  meant  when 
we  call  the  Almighty  our  "Abba." 

In  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  investigate  our  trini- 
tarian  and  christological  statements.  The 
Orthodox  seem  to  feel  that  all  westerners. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  have  a 
defective  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
can  be  traced  to  the  great  and  blessed 
Augustine.  In  his  stating  one  truth,  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  united  by  love  and 
that  love  engenders  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
leaves  the  Spirit,  the  Orthodox  feel,  in  a 
category  that  disallows  complete  sharing 
with  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Identifying  with  Mary  and  John 

As  we  continue  with  the  Lord  towards 
Emmaus,  it  would  be  most  natural  for  an 
Orthodox  Christian  to  express  some  interest 
regarding  Jesus'  earthly  family,  especially 
His  mother.  Christianity  is  not  a  faith  for 
adults  only,  according  to  the  Orthodox 
awareness  of  family  values,  therefore,  it 
would  be  most  natural  to  call  to  mind  the 
scenario  of  the  Cross.  We  remember  that 
before  He  could  utter  that  term  so  pregnant 
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with  meaning,  "It  is  finished, "  He  took  into 
account  the  welfare  of  His  mother.  Recall 
that  He  entrusted  her  to  the  one  apostle 
filled  with  enough  courage  and  love  to  dare 
be  at  His  side  in  those  traumatic  moments 
before  His  death  (Jn.  19:27). 

Can  we  not  begin  to  consider  a 
spiritual  value  by  identifying  with  the 
beloved  disciple,  challenging  ourselves  to 
love  as  much  as  he,  so  that  we  might  iden- 
tify with  both  Mary  and  John?  Consider: 
what  other  persons  in  the  New  Testament  had 
known  as  much  about  the  historical  Jesus? 
And,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Paul, 
which  of  them  had  made  more  spiritual 
progress? 

Think  of  Mary  the  girl  at  Annunciation, 
the  birthing  episodes,  the  Cana  wedding, 
even  the  misunderstandings  of  her  Son's 
mission  (Lk.  2:48;  Mk. . .  3:31)--here  was  one 
who  grew  in  grace.  So  did  John,  from  being 
the  seeker  with  Andrew  called  with  James 
"Boanerges"  for  his  irascible  temper  (Mk. 
3:17),  through  the  courageous  stand  at  the 
cross  and  his  dash  to  the  tomb,  to  becoming 
the  legendary  old  man  of  the  church  uttering 
to  one  and  all:  "Little  children,  love  one 
another . " 

"We  Have  Beheld  His  Glory" 

Continuing  on  the  way  in  company  with 
the  risen  Lord,  we  might  take  up  the  bibli- 
cal theme  of  glory.   We  might  ask  Him  if 
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there  is  a  place  for  beauty  on  the  way  of 
salvation.  After  all,  we  have  a  vision 
ahead  of  us,  that  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  21:10ff.).  Have  we  the  right  to  adorn 
the  world  with  some  intimations  of  heavenly 
beauty,  even  as  we  pass  through  this  interim 
period  of  space  and  time?  Imagining  we  were 
like  the  actual  companions  of  Christ--Jews 
who  loved  to  pray  in  company  with  their 
Hebrew  sisters  and  brothers  in  temple  and 
synagogue--might  we  not  ask  Him  if  the 
Psalms  would  ever  again  be  sung  in  some 
setting  similar  to  what  they  had  known  and 
revered? 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  vision  that 
came  to  Isaiah  in  the  temple  and  changed  his 
life  (Isa..  6)?  Or  of  Ezekiel,  who  saw  won- 
derful things,  not  only  in  the  skies  but  a 
vision  which  nourished  his,  soul  with  the 
exact  specifications  of  a  renewed,  restored 
temple  in  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  40-48)?  An 
important  Russian  Orthodox  layman,  Fedor 
Dostoevsky,  wrote: 

Are  you  aware  that  mankind  can  do 
without  the  English,  that  it  can 
also  do  without  Germany,  that 
nothing  is  easier  for  mankind  to 
do  without  than  the  Russians? 
That  it  can  live  without  science, 
or  even  bread?  Only  beauty  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  for 
without  beauty  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  worth  doing.  Here  is 
the  entire  secret,  all  of  history 
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in  a  nutshell. 

Is  he  right?  If  so,  is  there  some 
opportunity — even  obligation — for  Christians 
to  restore  beauty  to  the  world?  This  is  a 
delicate  subject.  Even  within  the  Orthodox 
world  a  divergence  has  come  about  over  this 
issue.  About  the  time  when  America  was 
being  discovered,  Russia  was  divided  over 
the  proper  manner  of  expressing  Christian 
faith.  Some  felt  that  the  Church  should 
demonstrate  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
tangible  ways.  Was  it  not  beauty  of  liturgy 
that  captivated  the  ambassadors  of  Prince 
Vladimir  as  they  went  about  visiting  a 
variety  of  religious  expressions  in  search 
of  a  faith  for  their  people?  So  it  was  that 
the  first  tendency,  more  commonly  associated 
with  Russian  Orthodoxy  today,  was  given  a 
raison  d' etre.  Majestic  temples,  elaborate 
rituals,  churches  adorned  with  flowers, 
candles,  incense--all  that  which  may  appear 
to  the  Anabaptist  traditions^distasteful,  if 
not  downright  abominable — these  are  meant  to 
celebrate  Christ's  glory  on  earth.  Beyond 
that,  to  possess  lands,  even  for  monas- 
teries, and  to  utilize  sound  husbanding  of 
resources  in  order  to  have  something  tan- 
gible to  offer  the  needy  beyond  prayers  and 
blessings,  to  become  involved  in  social 
programs  of  educations  health  and  phi- 
lanthropy, were  seen  as  the  supreme  means  of 
giving  glory  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Those  who 
pursued  this  line  were  called  Possessors,  as 
they  justified  the  Church's  duty  to  serve 
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God  and  state  in  a  material  way. 

Less  known  were  their  adversaries,  the 
Non-Possessors  or  Transvolgans,  who  lived 
actually  and  metaphorically  on  the  other 
side  of  Russia's  most  famous  river.  They 
were  the  intellectuals,  people  who  could 
rise  above  the  limits  of  ethnic  and 
nationalistic  allegiance.  They  felt  it  an 
encumbrance  to  become  enmeshed  with  mundane 
responsibilities.  In  their  view  Christians 
in  general  and  monastics  in  particular  must 
be  free  to  follow  Christ,  enlightened  in 
ways  of  the  Spirit  that  preclude  coercion  in 
matters  of  faith,  capable  of  measuring  the 
state  against  the  demands  of  the  gospel. 
Neither  in  architecture  nor  in  ritual,  but 
in  simple  ways  is  God  to  be  glorified.^ 

St.  Seraphim  of  Sarov,  for  example,  a 
renowned  elder  of  nineteenth-century  Russia, 
stood  in  the  tradition  of  the  Transvolgans. 
He  said  that  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
Christian  life  is  to  acquire  the  Holy 
Spirit: 

They  [the  priests]  tell  you:  "go 
to  church,  observe  the  command- 
ments, do  good.  That  is  the  goal 
of  your  Christian  life."  They  do 
not  speak  as  they  should  have. 
Prayer,  fasting,  vigils,  and  all 
other  Christian  works,  however 
excellent  they  might  be,  do  not  in 
themselves  constitute  the  goal  of 
the  Christian  life.  They  are  but 
the  indispensable  means  of  attain- 


ing  that  end.   The  true  end  of  the 
Christian  life  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  .  .of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Orthodox  Christianity  profited  as  long 
as  both  tendencies  functioned  in  Russia, 
offering  a  vigorous,  refreshing  opportunity 
for  the  gospel  to  be  demonstrated  in  a 
variety  of  possibilities.   In  time,  however, 
the  tsar  suppressed  the  Transvolgans  in 
favor  of  the  Possessors,  a  decision  which 
imposed  itself  upon  all  subsequent  expres- 
sions of  Russian  Orthodoxy. 

We  would  expect  most  Anabaptists  to 
favor  the  Non-Possessors  of  Russia,  exclud- 
ing, of  course,  the  fact  that  they  were 
monastics  whose  theology  of  deification 
along  with  their  love  of  iconography  would 
not  sit  well  with  the  Protestant  theology  of 
justification,  or  its  frequent  iconoclasm. 

Meeting  of  Mind  and  Heart 

Continuing  with  the  metaphor  of  the 
Emmaus  journey,  we  can  see  that  the  inn  is 
still  a  great  way  off.  As  long  as  we 
continue  in  company  with  the  Lord,  listening 
and  struggling  to  comprehend  every  word, 
it's  possible  to  make  progress.  We're  on 
solid  ground  when  we  hold  fast  to  a 
christological  approach,  for  that  is  what 
Luke  implies:  "He  explained  to  them  what 
was  said  in  all  the  Scriptures  concerning 
himself"  (v.  27)  . 
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Recall  the  distinction  between  syna- 
gogue worship  and  temple  sacrifice.  We 
might  consider  being  on  the  road  with  Jesus 
the  synagogue  aspect  of  our  togetherness,  a 
"liturgy  of  the  Word,"  a  Bible  study  with 
the  main  figure  present  to  help  us,  through 
this  Heilsgeschichte.  Yet  there  is  more 
than  mere  learning.  Clopas  and  his  compan- 
ion would  later  reflect:  "Were  not  our 
hearts  burning  within  us  while  he  talked 
with  us  on  the  road  and  opened  the 
Scriptures  to  us?"  (v.  32)  .  The  place  of 
the  heart  in  spirituality  is  where  we  may 
find  a  challenge  worth  exploring. 

One  cannot  imagine  Orthodox  spirit- 
uality without  considering  the  heart's 
primacy.  For  us  it  is  the  very  principle  of 
unity  and  stability.  To  be  in  constant 
prayer  is  to  have  so  stabilized  the  heart 
that  all  distractions  are  outside.  Here  is 
where  the  Spirit  takes  up  His  abode  and 
prays  for  us  with  unuttered  phrases,  where 
those  with  pure  hearts  see  God  (Mt .  5:8), 
where  one  finds  a  passage  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  "There  is  a  certain  road  in  particular 
which  leads  to  the  union  of  humans;  it  is 
the  heart. "^  The  hesychasts  are  the  "quiet 
ones"  who  have  shut  down  the  senses  and  are 
alert  to  the  mystery  of  God's  union  with  the 
person  through  the  heart. 

Here  is  not  a  place  for  romanticism  or 
subjectivism,  a  flight  of  fantasy  for 
dreamers.  In  fact,  some  Protestants  among 
others  have  criticized  the  Orthodox  for  what 
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they  consider  a  capitulation  to  hellenistic 
philosophies.  There  are  indeed  those  spir- 
itual writers  (Origen,  for  example,  and  his 
disciple  Evagrius  Ponticus^°  who  were  prop- 
erly condemned  for  their  philosophical 
speculations  which  contradicted  the  basic 
presuppositions  of  biblical  Christianity; 
but  the  Church  in  principle  has  always 
affirmed  a  balance  between  head  and  heart  in 
the  ways  of  theology. 

And  we  Orthodox  would  question  what 
appears  to  us  in  most  Anabaptist  traditions 
to  equate  mystical  illumination  with  an 
intellectual  understanding  of  what  takes 
place  when  God  meets  the  human  creature. 
There  is  much  room  here  for  meeting  of  minds 
and  hearts,  explaining  as  precisely  as 
possible  what  transpires  when  God  comes  to 
us  in  Christ  via  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  comes  a  time  when  our  Lord  leaves 
us  (though,  as  He  promised.  He  will  never  be 
far  from  us)  .  Still,  we  are  j.eft  to  discern 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  implications  of 
Christ's  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
reign  with  the  Father,  and  return.  How  are 
we  to  come  to  agreement  on  vital  issues  that 
divide  us?  For  example: 

(1)  What  do  we  know  about  Him,  and  how 
much  are  we  to  make  of  His  self-under- 
standing? He  was  the  One  who  was  promised 
by  the  prophets.  Do  we  agree  with  the  "high 
christology"  of  the  Johannine  Gospel?  Let's 
assume  that  we  are  in  accord  with  the 
Pauline  insights  regarding  the  risen  Lord, 
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which  are  far  too  profound  and  varied  for 
this  paper.  Let  us  also  take  for  granted 
that  we  are  opposed  to  all  extremes  of 
heresy,  from  the  Ebionite  sect  of  Jewish 
Christians  who  could  envision  in  Jesus  only 
a  role  model  for  everyone,  having  observed 
the  Law  in  such  detail  that  He  was  selected 
to  be  Messiah,  to  the  other  extreme  of  the 
hellenist  Docetics  who  had  so  low  a  regard 
for  matter  that  they  felt  incarnation  of  the 
deity  to  be  loathsome  and  repugnant. 
Gnostics  in  general  always  follow  this 
latter  tendency  to  deprecate  sarx  (flesh),  a 
view  against  which  John's  writings  are 
aimed. 

(2)  How  do  we  respond  to  His  love  for 
the  world--not  only  for  one  another  ("A  new 
commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  you  love 
each  other,"  Jn  13:34),  nor  for  humanity  in 
general,  but  for  that  earth  He  promised  as 
an  inheritance  given  to  the  meek  (Mt .  5:5)? 
It  appears  to  me  that  many  communions  among 
Anabaptist  ;  Protestants  share  the  same 
criticism  heaped  upon  monastics  in  both  the 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  traditions:  they  care 
m.ore  for  their  own  salvation  than  they  do 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who 
denigrate  the  Constantinian  era,  which  was 
until  then  an  inconceivable  concept  of  the 
known  world's  conversion  to  Christ,  consider 
the  enormous  problem  which  faced  the  Church 
in  that  era.  That  questionable  "success 
story"  caused  some  leaders  to  assume  that 
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nothing  worse  imaginable  could  have 
happened.  True  martyrdom  was  all  but  ended, 
adequate  preparation  for  baptism  was 
impossible  with  so  many  rushing  into  the 
Church,  and  nominalism  was  all  but 
inevitable.  Many  serious  Christians  fled  to 
monastic  life  in  the  desert. -^^  Numerous 
other  solutions  have  been  offered  throughout 
history  for  ways  to  preserve  the  "little 
flock"  from  the  world  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  Christ's  gospel  throughout  that 
fallen  creation  which  the  Lord  demanded  we 
evangelize . 

So  how  does  a  Christian  live  in  Christ 
without  abandoning  the  world  He  came  to 
save?  And  how  does  he  or  she  do  so  without 
some  compromise  with  personal  spiritual 
pilgrimage  or,  better  stated  without  some 
imitation  of  the  kenotic  nature  of  God  as 
described  in  Philippians  2:5ff.? 

The  Meal  at  the  ^Inn 

Now  for  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
all.  if  he  were  going  farther"  (V8 .  28)  Why? 
Because  He  has  something  more  important  to 
do  than  to  dine  with  us?  Not  likely,  for  He 
does  want  to  be  recognized,  and  that  can  be 
achieved  only  at  table.  Because  He  doesn't 
want  to  impose  on  us,  knowing  that  we  are 
ill  prepared  to  have  Him  at  a  common  table, 
since  we  are  unable  to  take  responsibility 
for  hospitality,  divided  as  we  are? 

We  are  to  be  the  hosts.   What  sort  of 
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meal  will  it  be?  Not  an  "agape  feast,  " 
surely,  for  that  would  suggest  a  compas- 
sionate mutual  love  we  have  not  begun  to 
explore,  much  less  realize.  We  Orthodox 
would  insist  on  bringing  to  the  table  our 
children,  whom  the  Anabaptists  consider 
"unbaptized, "  and  at  the  same  time  we  check 
all  theological  credentials  by  reciting  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  exploring  the  meaning 
within  it.  The  meal  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
spiritual  journey,  after  agreement  on 
Scripture  and  doctrine. 

For  us  the  entire  journey  to  Emmaus  has 
a  liturgical  meaning.  We  recall  the  origin- 
al eucharistic  gatherings  of  an  entire 
community  of  several  parishes  who  met  at  a 
designated  locale  and  processed  to  a 
featured  church.  They  would  pray  on  the 
way,  perhaps  to  emulate  the  Jews  on  their 
way  up  to  Jerusalem  as  they  sang  the  Psalms 
of  degrees.  Once  assembled  there  would  be 
readings  from  the  Bible  and  a  homily, 
followed  by  a  prayer  for  those  yet  to  be 
baptized  as  they  left  the  assembly.  Those 
remaining  recited  the  Creed,  heard  the 
anaphora  summary  of  the  salvation  events 
recounted,  then  imitated  the  Last  Supper  in 
the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 

"He  acted  as  if  he  were  going  farther" 
because  He  wants  to  show  us  that  there's 
much  more  we  have  to  learn  on  the  way  to  the 
Kingdom.  It  is  we  who  have  need  of  rest  for 
the  night.  Our  limits  are  not  His.  Our 
poor  human  eyes--so  weak  and  vulnerable! 
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Recall  the  brightness  of  the  Transfiguration 
experience  (Mt .  17.2;  Mk  9:2),  where  the 
brilliance  of  the  glory  dazzled  the  three, 
and  the  Gethsemane  scenario,  when  the  same 
three  were  unable  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
for  the  lateness  and  the  effects  of  the 
repast . 

He  never  imposes  himself  on  us.  Always 
the  human  is  free  to  choose  Christ  or  reject 
Him.  This  fearful  gift  is  more  than  we 
would  desire.  Better  let  Him  impose  himself 
on  us,  we  would  prefer,  since  He  knows 
better  than  we  what  is  good  for  our 
salvation.  But  the  dignity  of  humanity 
implies  that  even  the  Creator  will  not  force 
us  to  share  His  life.  True  love  is  like 
that. 

Despite  all  our  differences,  now  that 
we  have  urged  Him  to  remain  with  us  for  the 
meal  (which  seems  to  be  a  eucharistic 
celebration,  since  it  is  clear  from  the 
story  that  Christ  himself  is  president  of 
the  assembly)  ,  what  sort  of  prayer  will  we 
offer  to  the  heavenly  Father? 

It  was  Christ  who  taught  us  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  but  how  can  we  in  good  conscience 
say  together  that  He  whom  we  both  were 
taught  to  address  as  "Abba"  is  in  a  real 
sense  "our  Father"?  Orthodox  Christians 
recite  this  prayer  morning  and  evening.  We 
use  it  as  a  mealtime  benediction:  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  In  monasteries 
and  churches  it  is  part  of  the  invocations 
at  various  special  services. 
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But  there  is  a  place  par  excellence 
where  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  located.  In  the 
Divine  Liturgy,  long  after  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Word  is  accomplished,  the  Creed  is 
recited  to  separate  learners  from  the 
baptized  and  to  assure  God  and  humankind 
that  all  present  are  "of  one  mind  and  one 
heart."  Then  follows  the  consecration  of 
the  sacred  gifts  that  are  indeed  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  sitting  as  it  were  at 
the  table  between  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  actual  partaking  of  the 
Eucharist,  present  as  it  were  not  only  in 
those  in  the  Upper  Room  but  even  in  Moses 
and  Elijah  on  the  very  Transfiguration 
Mount--the  whole  Church  gathered  with 
Christ,  the  Church  throughout  the  universe, 
the  Church  triumphant  and  the  Church  yet  to 
be — it  is  then  that  the  Church  recites  as  it 
had  originally,  or  in  its  present  style 
chants  or  sings,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Just  before  this  is  done,  however,  the 
celebrant  says,  "Grant,  0  Lord,  that  boldly 
and  without  condemnation  we  may  dare  to  call 
upon  You  as  God  the  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
say...."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase?  Can  it  be  some  oriental  expression 
of  humility,  a  self-effacement  before  the 
epitome  of  all  potentates?  No,  because  the 
children  of  the  imperial  one  would  not  be 
required  to  treat  their  parent  as  though 
they  were  servants  ("I  no  longer  call  you 
servants,"  Jn.  15:15). 

Then  what  is  this  request  for  a  gift  of 
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boldness?  Is  it  some  collective  shyness,  as 
though  the  Church  is  psychologically  condit- 
ioning itself  against  the  charge  of 
arrogance  or  of  brazen,  even  impudent, 
rustic,  ill-mannered  presumption  in  the 
presence  of  godliness — the  attitude  we  might 
surmise  that  Judas  Iscariot  may  have 
expressed  by  chastising  Jesus  over  his 
indulging  the  woman  with  the  perfume,  yet 
permitting  his  feet  to  be  washed  and  so 
accepting  Christ's  humility,  accepting  the 
choice  morsel  at  the  Last  Supper  and  yet 
betraying  the  Master?  Or  can  it  be  the 
overwhelming  experience  of  Isaiah  that  year 
of  King  Uzziah's  death,  when  he  was  present 
at  the  theophany  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
temple,  and  in  his  reaction  felt  his  lips  to 
be  unclean,  living  as  he  did  among  those 
with  unclean  lips,  so  that  a  seraph  pressed 
a  live  coal  to  his  mouth,  taking  away  his 
guilt  and  atoning  for  his  sin  (Isa.  6:1-7)? 
This  passage  helps  capture  the  understanding 
and  focus  on  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Here  is  a  verbal  expres- 
sion of  the  physical  obeisance,  the  deep  bow 
each  communicant  makes  before  his  or  her 
Creator,  touching  the  forehead  to  the  earth. 
We  bow  so  low  because  we  rise  so  high. 

Anabaptist  and  Orthodox,  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  one  another  as  well  as  about 
our  traditions  since  the  walk  to  Emmaus  in 
company  with  Christ  is  but  a  metaphor,  and  a 
limited  one  at  that.  History  has  taken'  us 
on  different  paths  from  the  inn.   What  does 
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the  gospel  tell  us  about  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  meeting  with  Peter,  John  and  the 
others,  and  what  does  that  suggest  as  to 
remaining  in  the  body  which  is  the  Church? 
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Andrew  E.  Hill  and  John  H.  Walton 
A  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament 
Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
1991,  xviii  +  461  pp.,  $22.99 

The  two  authors,  teachers  of  Old  Test- 
ament and  Hebrew  at  Wheaton  College  and 
Moody  Bible  Institute  respectively,  have  set 
out'  "to  bring  together  the  most  significant 
data  from  Old  Testament  historical  and 
literary  backgrounds,  critical  and  technical 
introduction,  biblical  commentary,  and  Old 
Testament  theology."  They  have  done  so  in 
an  admirable  and  readable  manner.  It  sets 
out  to  provide  a  companion  to  Robert  H. 
Gundry's  A  Survey  of   the  New  Testament 

(1981)  . 

The  first  of  the  six  major  divisions  of 
the  text  deals  with  such  general  intro- 
ductory matters  as  the  nature  of  the  OT  as 
revealed  scripture  and  how  to  study  and 
apply  it  (including  a  very  abbreviated 
introduction  to  some  different  critical 
methodologies) ,  its  transmission  and  growth 

(writing,  text  criticism,  canon--with  an 
introduction  to  extra-canonical  literature) , 
and  an  overview  of  OT  history,  geography  and 
archaeology.  Each  chapter  here,  as  well  as 
all  subsequent  ones,  include  useful  discus- 
sion questions  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
further  reading.  The  latter  contain  works 
from  as  recently  as  1990. 
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The  next  four  major  sections  deal  with 
the  biblical  books  in  Protestant  canonical 
order,  i.e.  the  Pentateuch,  historical  books 
(Former  Prophets) ,  poetic  books,  and  the 
prophets.  The  headings  play  somewhat  fast 
and  loose  with  some  of  the  books,  since 
Lamentations,  occurring  after  Jeremiah  under 
prophets  formally  should  fit  under  poetic 
books,  while  in  actuality  almost  all  of  the 
prophetic  books  are  poetic  in  form  as  well. 
The  last  section  looks  forward  to  the  New 
Testament  and  also  provides  an  encapsulated 
theological  and  ethical  summary  of  the  Old 
Testament . 

The  book  is  thoughtfully  laid  out,  so 
will  be  easily  navigated  by  the  interested 
reader.  Each  chapter  (the  author  of  which 
is  identified  by  initials  in  the  table  of 
contents)  discusses,  always  in  this  order, 
the  book's  composition  (authorship,  form, 
date,  etc.,  including  brief  discussions  of 
some  critical  issues) ,  background  in  the 
ancient  near  eastern  world,  an  outline  of 
the  book,  its  purpose  and  message,  structure 
and  organization,  and  major  theological 
themes.  There  are  helpful  maps,  time-lines, 
charts  and  figures  interspersed  within  the 
book  which  help  bring  the  written  discussion 
into  greater  clarity.  The  volume  achieves 
its  goal  as  an  introduction  well,  and  will 
serve  conservatives  well  in  class-room  and 
Bible  study  contexts.  It  deserves  a  place 
on  church  library  shelves,  as  well  as  of 
those  interested  in  starting  a  serious  study 
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of  the  Old  Testament.         David  W.  Baker 


Rolf  Rendtorff 

The  Old  Testament:  An  Introduction 

Philadelphia:  Fortress 

1985  transl.  of  1983  original,  xi  +  308  pp., 

$15.00 

Rolf  Rendtorff  is  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  leading  OT  scholars 
active  today.  This  new  paperback  edition  of 
his  translated  introduction  is  thus  most 
welcome,  especially  since  it  breaks  new 
ground  than  regularly  worked  by  scholarship. 
For  example,  in  his  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  history  of  tradition 
as  being  more  productive  than  a  standard 
source  critical  approach  (see  his  previous 
work  The  Problem  of  the  Process  of  Trans- 
mission in  the  Pentateuch.  1990,  which  has 
caused  quite  a  stir  among  OF  scholars) . 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: "The  Old  Testament  as  a  Source  of 
the  History  of  Israel",  in  which  he  looks  at 
historical  sources  and  then  a  survey  of 
Israel's  history  from  the  Patriarchs  through 
the  restoration;  "The  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Life  of  Ancient  Israel",  in 
which  he  studies  the  social  sphere  of  the  OF 
including  family,  law,  cult,  politics,  and 
prophecy;  "The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament", 
where  each  of  the  books  is  introduced,  and 
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the  concept  of  canon  is  encountered.  Each 
section,  and  many  of  the  subsections,  have 
their  own  bibliography,  which,  by  the  nature 
of  the  publication  history  of  the  volume, 
are  somewhat  dated  and  show  a  natural, 
though  not  exclusive,  tendency  toward  German 
scholarship. 

The  layout  of  the  book  is  quite  useful, 
with  subheadings  given  clearly  in  the  out- 
side margins,  along  with  cross-references  to 
relevant  discussions  elsewhere  in  the  volume 
itself.  A  very  useful  feature  is  hidden 
among  the  index  at  the  back  of  the  volume — a 
listing  of  the  differences  between  Hebrew 
and  English  biblical  verse  reference  num- 
berings,  a  constant  source  of  confusion  for 
students.  It  is  important  to  remember  the 
subtitle,  since  an  introduction  can  only  be 
allusive,  leading  one  into  major  areas  of 
discussion  and  debate,  but  not  having 
adequate  room  to  resolve  these,  nor  to  delve 
into  some  of  the  equally  interesting,  though 
more  minor,  areas  of  concern.  This  book 
would  serve  well  as  a  supplementary  text- 
book, illustrating  good,  mainline  scholar- 
ship, as  well  as  being  a  foil  to  try  and 
test  one's  own  theories  of  composition, 
historicity,  etc.  It  should  be  in  all 
seminary  libraries,  and  serious  students  of 
the  OF  should  consult  it  in  the  course  of 
their  studies.  David  W.  Baker 
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Stuart  Briscoe 

Mastering  the  Old  Testament:  Genesis: 

A  Book-by-Book  Commentary  by  Today's  Great 

Bible  Teachers 

Dallas:   Word 

1987,  414  pp.,  $12.99 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Old 
Testament  commentaries  based  on  the  New  King 
James  Version.  It  sets  out  to  be  neither  an 
exegetical  nor  a  devotional  commentary,  but 
rather  one  seeking  application  for  daily 
living.  The  volume  contains  useful  insights 
from  a  seasoned  pastor,  but  the  format  is 
quite  annoying.  The  entire  text  of  the 
passage  is  printed  prior  to  any  comment,  so 
the  actual  content  for  which  one  buys  the 
book  is  only  about  50%  of  the  total.  One 
would  have  appreciated  much  more  of  Briscoe, 
since  we  already  have  our  own  biblical 
text.  David  W.  Baker 

Anthony  F.  Campbell 

The  Study  Companion  to  Old  Testament  Lite- 
rature: An  Approach  to  the  Writings  of  Pre- 
Exilic  and  Exilic  Israel 
Old  Testament  Studies  #2 

Collegeville:  Liturgical,  Michael  Glazier 
1989,  504  pp.,  $19.95 
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John  J.  Scullion 

Genesis:  A  Commentary  for  Students,   Tea- 
chers, and  Preachers 
Old  Testament  Studies  #6 

Collegeville:  Liturgical,  Michael  Glazier 
1992,  366  pp.,  $19.95 

These  two  volumes  are  examples  of  this 
series,  and  its  sister  New  Testament  series, 
which  provides  a  serious  introduction  to  the 
biblical  literature  from  the  perspective  of 
contemporary  Catholicism.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  Catholic  biblical  interpretation 
as  evidenced  in  these  volumes.  The  trends 
in  post-Vatican  II  scholarship  seem  to  have 
homogenized  those  of  a  more  critical  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  persuasion  to  such  a 
point  that  discernible  differences  between 
viewpoints  are  no  longer  on  the  Catholic- 
Protestant  axis,  but  rather  on  that  dealing 
with  the  view  of  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  Scripture  which  is  espoused. 
The  division  concerns  whether  the  Bible  is  a 
record  of  divine  revelation,  faithfully 
reflecting  events  and  words  as  they  actually 
transpired,  or  is  it  only  a  noble  human 
product,  noble  in  intent  but  definitely 
flawed  in  its  execution  as  regards  such 
items  as  historical  accuracy  and  continuing 
normative  expectation.  This  series,  as  re- 
gards such  matters  as  the  dating  of  the 
composition  of  texts,  is  definitely  reflec- 
tive of  the  more  liberal  perspective. 

Campbell's  book  is  divided  into  four 
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major  sections.  Each  of  these  is  looking 
more  at  methodology  and  issues  than  at  con- 
tent matters,  an  approach  which  is  fitting 
for  this  kind  of  volume.  In  section  1  (Gen- 
esis to  Deuteronomy) ,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  literary  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  with 
such  concerns  as  source  and  form  criticism 
receiving  major  attention.  Then  the  pur- 
ported source  documents  P  and  J  are  studied 
in  more  detail.  Section  2  (Deuteronomy  to  2 
Kirlgs)  introduce  the  concept  of  the  Deute- 
ronomistic  History  and  explores  its  intent 
and  constituent  elements.  Campbell's  third 
section  is  entitled  "The  Pre-exilic  Pro- 
phets", though  why  discussion  of  Ezekiel  and 
"Second  Isaiah"  is  included  here  in  a  chap- 
ter so  entitled  is  not  clear.  The  fourth 
section  (Jonah  and  Job)  is  simply  repre- 
sentative of  the  Writings,  since  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  not  discussed  in  any  detail 
at  all  in  the  book. 

An  eye  is  kept  on  the  reader  throughout 
the  book,  since  representative  and  important 
Scripture  passages  are  suggested  for  reading 
at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  These  help  the 
novice  with  little  or  no  biblical  background 
and  not  enough  time  to  read  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  There  are  also  frequent,  though 
short,  sections  called  "Today",  which  look 
at  contemporary  application,  as  well  as 
brief  list  of  further  readings  on  the 
chapter's  topic. 

Fr.  John  Scullion,  S.J.,  did  not  live 
to  see  his  commentary  in  print,  since  he 
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passed  away  in  1990,  following  a  career  as 
teacher,  author  and  translator. 

Scullion  provides  a  useful,  concise 
overview  of  the  critical  position  of  Julius 
Wellhausen  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  a  study  of  the  discussion  of  the 
issue  as  it  preceded  Wellhausen,  as  well  as 
a  sketch  of  subsequent  research,  including 
that  which  eschews  Wellhausen.  He  presents 
his  own  approach  also,  looking  firstly  at 
the  structure  of  the  larger  units  within 
Genesis,  then  their  constituent  elements, 
noting  in  particular  matters  of  literary  and 
theological  import.  He  also  provides  useful 
and  interesting  historical  and  linguistic 
insight,  and  shows  awareness  of  the 
scholarly  literature.  Conservative  writers 
are  not  ignored,  though  the  bibliography  is 
slanted  more  toward  the  left.  All  in  all, 
this  is  a  very  good  overview  of  mainline 
understanding  of  this  most  important  book, 
one  which  is  readable  and  deserves  to  be 
read.  David  W.  Baker 


Dale  Ralph  Davis 

Such  a  Great  Salvation:  Expositions  of  the 

Book  of  Judges 

Expositor's  Guide  to  the  Historical  Books 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker 

1990,  227  pp.,  $11.99 

This  is  the  second  set  of  expositions 
(see  ATJ  XXIV  [1992],  107-8)  which  Davis,  a 
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Presbyterian  pastor  from  Maryland,  has  pub- 
lished. Davis  provides  historical  and 
philological  coinment  on  passages  from  the 
text,  as  well  as  applications  and 
illustrations  from  his  own  ministry.  It  is 
not  a  commentary,  but  then  it  does  not  set 
out  to  be  such.  As  with  the  previous 
volume,  he  mixes  exegetical  insight  with 
homiletical  skill  to  produce  a  work  which 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  a  church 
library  or  on  a  pastor's  desk. 

David  W.  Baker 


John  G.  Gammie  and  Leo  G.  Perdue,  eds . 
The  Sage  in  Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 
Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns 
1990,  xiv  +  545  pp,  $42.50 

Prophet,  priest  and  king  are  function- 
aries familiar  to  students  of  the  Bible.  An 
equally  important  figure,  not  only  within 
the  life  of  Israel,  but  also  elsewhere  in 
the  ancient  Near  East,  and  even  through  the 
time  of  Christ,  was  the  wise  person,  the 
sage  of  the  title  of  this  excellent 
collection.  In  thirty-six  chapters  by  thir- 
ty different  authors,  this  culturally  signi- 
ficant class  is  studied  through  the  histor- 
ical gamut  from  the  ancient  Sumerians 
through  the  rabbis  in  a  very  useful  manner. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  sections. 
The  first  covers  "the  sage  in  ancient  Near 
Eastern  literature."   It  includes  chapters 
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on  the  evidence  for  the  function  of  sages  in 
Sumerian,  Akkadian,  Egyptian,  Ugaritic  and 
Iranian  cultures,  along  with  a  very  inter- 
esting, and  needful,  chapter  on  the  place  of 
women  among  this  group  in  texts  from 
Mesopotamia  (they  were  rare,  but  they  did 
exist) .  A  section  of  nine  chapters  explores 
"the  social  locations  and  functions  of  the 
sage."  It  has  chapters  on  the  court  func- 
tions in  Israel,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
Canaan  and  Greece,  and  the  significance  of 
Solomon,  the  patron  of  wisdom  in  the  Bible. 
The  training  and  life  of  the  wise  in  school 
and  temple,  in  family  and  clan  are  also 
studied. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  deal  with 
the  Old  Testament  texts  themselves,  namely 
"t^he  sage  in  the  wisdom  literature  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible"  (on  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  as  well  as  the  female  sage  in 
Israel)  ,  and  "the  sage  in  other  biblical 
texts"  (the  Pentateuch,  the  Deuteronomistic 
history  of  Samuel  through  Kings,  the 
prophets  and  the  Chronicler,  with  which  the 
author  groups  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  .  The  fifth 
major  section  discusses  "the  sage  from 
before  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  canon  to 
post-biblical  times"  includes  studies  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  apocalyptic  and 
pseudepigraphic  literature,  including  sep- 
arate studies  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus)  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Qumran,  the  early 
rabbis,  and  Jesus.  The  last  entry  is  very 
sketchy  (only  17  pages),  and  you  will  want 
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to  consult  the  book  on  this  subject  by 
Ashland's  Ben  Witherington,  Jesus  the  Saae 
(Fortress,  1994) . 

The  sixth  and  final  section  covers  "the 
symbolic  universe  of  the  sage",  comprised  of 
chapters  on  "from  scribalism  to  rabbinism"-- 
emerging  Judaism,  "cosmology  and  the  social 
order,"  and  "from  prudentialism  [or  tradi- 
tional wisdom]  to  apocalypticism" .  There 
follows  a  fourteen  page  bibliography  which 
is  subdivided  into  twenty  sections  which  do 
not  follow  exactly  layout  of  the  volume 
itself.  Included  are  works  from  as  recently 
as  1989.  There  follow  indexes  of  modern  and 
classical  authors,  of  ancient  Near  Eastern 
writings,  and  of  Scripture  and  related 
writings.  In  all  the  book  is  very  well  put 
together  and  commendably  produced,  standing 
as  a  credit  to  the  technical  skill  of  the 
editors  and  publisher. 

The  coverage  within  the  volume  is 
broad,  beyond  the  interest  of  all  but  the 
most  immersed  in  the  topic,  but  there  will 
be  for  the  finding  material  which  will 
benefit  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  pastor, 
teacher  and  student.  All  seminary  and  col- 
lege libraries  should  have  the  book  avail- 
able, and  all  readers  of  this  journal  will 
do  well  to  be  aware  of  it  and  to  consult  it, 
for  they  will  find  much  of  interest.  The 
scripture  index  will  probably  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  access  for  most  readers 
to  the  treasure  house  which  awaits  them  when 
they  consult  this  work.        David  W.  Baker 
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John  Pilch 

Introducing  the  Cultural  Context  of  the  Old 

Testament :  Vo 1 .  1  Hear  the  Word 

New  York/Mahwah:  Paulist 

1991,  xiv  +  212  pp.,  $14.95 

This  is  a  useful  workbook  for  those  in- 
terested in  moving  toward  understanding  the 
Old  Testament  in  its  cultural  environment, 
while  also  seeking  its  relevance  to  today. 
It  is  thus  a  very  necessary  introduction  to 
cross-cultural  interpretation.  The  book 
will  be  useful  in  small  group  settings,  but 
it  is  also  accessible  for  individual  study. 
It  can  well  be  used  for  those  with  little  or 
no  biblical  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  have  done  previous  study. 

Catering  to  the  very  elementary  needs 
of  beginning  students.  Pilch  very  carefully 
gives  instructions  on  the  use  of  the  book  as 
well  as  to  biblical  interpretation  itself. 
He  also  is  not  afraid  to  use  aids  from  today 
to  help  illustrate  his  points.  For  example, 
to  illustrate  the  difficulty  experienced  at 
times  in  cross-cultural  communication,  he 
asks  that  the  reader  watch  and  think  about 
the  movie  'The  Gods  Must  be  Crazy'  in  the 
light  of  obstacles  to  intercultural  under- 
standing. 

The  author  is  Catholic,  and  some  of  the 
readings  he  suggests  are  from  Catholic  docu- 
ments, e.g.  the  Vatican  II  Document  on 
Divine  Revelation,  or  from  the  Apocrypha,  a 
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number  of  readings  coining  from  Ecclesias- 
ticus.  This  could  add  a  useful  ingredient 
for  Protestant  study,  leading  to  even  great- 
er understanding  not  only  of  the  biblical, 
Mediterranean  context  but  also  of  our  own 
contemporary  society.  Where  current  docu- 
ments are  suggested,  relevant  sections  are 
quoted,  since  they  will  be  less  accessible 
to  most  readers  than  would  biblical  or  apoc- 
ryphal passages,  which  are  referred  to  but 
not  quoted. 

Each  chapter  involves  three  sections. 
"Preparation"  gives  preliminary  homework  for 
evaluation  and  discussion,  the  movie  men- 
tioned being  an  example.  The  lesson  itself 
has  numerous  scriptural  passages  and  ques- 
tions which  are  to  be  read  and  answered, 
there  generally  being  space  left  in  the 
workbook  for  comments,  though  extra  space 
will  at  times  be  needed.  The  "follow-up" 
involves  suggestions  to  continue  on  in  the 
theme  after  the  lesson  has  been  completed. 

The  text  is  divided  into  seven  ses- 
sions. Following  the  introduction  to  inter- 
pretation, there  is  an  "overview  of  the 
wisdom  literature  in  a  Mediterranean  cul- 
tural perspective"  (an  introduction  to  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiasticus  [Sirach] ,  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Job,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Song  of 
Songs,  and  the  Psalms) ,  "core  cultural 
values"  (honor  and  shame/guilt) ,  parenting 
(discipline),  "human  relationships"  (U.S. 
individualism  versus  Mediterranean  group 
solidarity) ,   "status  and  roles"   (age  and 
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gender),  "time:  a  chronological  framework  of 
the  Old  Testament"  (where  some  more  critical 
views,  e.g.  late-date  Daniel  and  the  Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis  creep  into  a  discussion 
of  the  placement  of  the  biblical  events  and 
books  on  a  time-line)  and  "why  believe  the 
Bible?"  (discussing  spiritual  beings  as  well 
as  revelation  and  inspiration) . 

While  some  of  the  material  will  find 
disagreement  among  many  readers  of  this 
review,  the  concept  of  the  book  is  a  sound 
one.  Judicious  use  of  it,  with  an  adequately 
prepared  group  leader,  will  undoubtedly  help 
to  make  the  Old  Testament  more  under- 
standable and  interesting  to  the  beginner. 
Why  don't  some  of  you  work  on  a  similar 
concept  and  format  from  an  Evangelical 
perspective?  David  W.  Baker 


Avraham  Gileadi,  ed. 
Israel's  Apostasy  and  Restoration: 
Essays  in  honor  of  Roland  K.  Harrison 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House 
1988,  xiii  +  325  pp.,  $24.99 

This  belated  review  joins  in  honoring 
one  of  the  leading  Evangelical  Old  Testament 
scholars  of  this  generation,  Roland  Har- 
rison, emeritus  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  Wycliffe  College  in  Toronto.  Roland  Har- 
rison pursued  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  London  but  came  to  Canada  in  1949,  where 
he  has  taught  and  ministered  ever  since.   He 
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is  probably  most  widely  known  for  his  nu- 
merous publications,  including  his  massive 
Old  Testament  introduction,  and  his  edi- 
torial role  with  the  New  International  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  He  passed 
away  in  1993. 

Rare  among  Festschrif ten,  or  works  in 
honor  of  a  scholar  or  teacher,  this  endeavor 
asked  the  contributors  to  address  an  as- 
signed topic,  rather  than  the  customary 
practice  of  allowing  them  to  choose  their 
own.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  the  contrib- 
utors were  not  addressing  areas  of  their 
primary  expertise.  The  respect  with  which 
they  viewed  the  honoree  impelled  the 
contributors  to  stretch  themselves  into 
these  new  areas. 

Following   are   the   topics   and   the 
contributors  in  the  volume: 
Peter  C.  Craigie  -  Forward;  Avraham  Gileadi 

-  Preface,  "The  Davidic  Covenant:  A  Theo- 
logical Basis  for  Corporate  Protection"; 
Frederick  E.  Greenspahn  -  "From  Egypt  to 
Canaan:  A  Heroic  Narrative";  John  N.  Oswalt 

-  "Golden  Calves  and  the  "Bull  of  Jacob:  The 
Impact  on  Israel  of  its  Religious  Envi- 
ronment"; James  R.  Battenfield  -  "YHWH's  Re- 
futation of  the  Baal  Myth  through  the  Ac- 
tions of  Elijah  and  Elishah";  Daniel  I. 
Block  -  "The  Period  of  the  Judges:  Religious 
Disintegration  under  Tribal  Rule";  William 
Sanford  LaSor  -  "The  Prophets  during  the 
Monarchy:  Turning  Points  in  Israel's  De- 
cline"; C.  Hassell  Bullock  -  "The  Priestly 
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Era  in  the  Light  of  Prophetic  Thought"  ; 
James  K.  Hoffmeier  -  "Egypt  as  an  Arm  of 
Flesh:  A  Prophetic  Response";  Paul  R.  Gil- 
christ -  "Israel's  Apostasy:  Catalyst  of  As- 
syrian World  Conquest";  John  D.W.  Watts  - 
"Babylonian  Idolatry  in  the  Prophets  as  a 
False  Socio-Economic  System";  Bruce  K. 
Waltke  -  "The  Phenomenon  of  Conditionality 
within  Unconditional  Covenants";  William  J. 
Dumbrell  -  "The  Prospect  of  Unconditionality 
in  the  Sinaitic  Covenant";  Gary  A.  Smith  - 
"Alienation  and  Restoration:  A  Jacob-Esau 
Typology";  Alfred  E.  Krause  -  "Historical 
Selectivity:  Prophetic  Prerogative  or  Ty- 
pological Imperative?";  Ronald  Youngblood  - 
"A  Holistic  Typology  of  Prophecy  and 
Apocalyptic";  Wayne  0.  McCready  -  "The  "Day 
of  Small  Things"  vs.  the  Latter  Day^ : 
Historical  Fulfillment  or  Eschatological 
Hope?";  Joseph  E.  Coleson  -  "Israel's  Life 
Cycle  from  Birth  to  Resurrection";  Duane  L. 
Christensen  -  "A  New  Israel:  the  Righteous 
from  among  All  Nations";  Eugene  H.  Merrill  - 
"Pilgrimage  and  Procession:  Motifs  of  Is- 
rael's Return";  Stephen  D.  Ricks  -  "The  Pro- 
phetic Literality  of  Tribal  Reconstruction"; 
Douglas  K.  Stuart  -  "The  Prophetic  Ideal  of 
Government  in  the  Restoration  Era";  John  M. 
Lundquist  -  "Temple,  Covenant,  and  Law  in 
the  Ancient  Near  East  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible";  Victor  H.  Matthews  -  "Theophanies 
Cultic  and  Cosmic;  "Prepare  to  Meet  thy 
God!";  Herbert  M.  Wolf  -  "The  Transcendent 
Nature  of  Covenant  Curse  Reversals". 
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We  wish  to  join  in  honoring  a  great 
scholar  and  Christian  gentleman. 

David  W.  Baker 


Francis  I.  Andersen  and  David  Noel  Freedman 

Amos.  The  Anchor  Bible  24A 

New  York:  Doubleday 

1989,  xlii  +  979  pp.,  $30.00 

John  H.  Hayes 

Amos-The  Eighth  Century  Prophet:  His  Times 

and  His  Preaching 

Nashville:  Abingdon 

1988,  256  pp.,  $13.95 

t 
Shalom  M.  Paul 
Amos,  Hermeneia 
Minneapolis:  Fortress 
1991,  xxvii  +  409  pp.,  $46.00 

Gary  V.  Smith 

Amos:  A  Commentary 

Library  of  Biblical  Interpretation 

Grand  Rapids :  Zondervan 

1989,  XV  +  307  pp.,  $17.95 

Recently  there  has  been  a  bumper  crop  of 
commentaries  on  the  prophecy  of  Amos.  This 
is  not  inappropriate,  since  the  book,  though 
classified  among  the  'Minor'  prophets,  has 
major  theological  and  homiletical  im- 
portance. Each  book  comes  from  a  different 
theological  viewpoint  and  is  directed  toward 
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a  different  audience,   but  all  are  most 
welcome . 

The  earliest  of  the  books  under  review, 
that  of  John  Hayes,  is  also  the  shortest. 
The  author,  from  Candler  School  of  Theology, 
Emory  University,  is  an  authority  on  Isra- 
elite history,  and  represents  the  main-line 
of  Protestant  OT  scholarship.  Hayes'  his- 
torical interest  is  clear  throughout  the 
book,  but  most  striking  in  the  fir.st  two 
chapters.  The  first  places  Amos  firmly  in 
his  historical  and  geographical  context. 
Hayes  shows  extensive  interaction  with 
ancient  Near  Eastern  sources,  claiming  a 
pro-Assyrian  position  for  the  Israelite  king 
of  the  prophecy,  Jeroboam.  He  does  play  a 
bit  loose  with  some  of  his  sources  (the  OT 
in  particular) ,  in  claiming,  without  sub- 
stantiating argument,  a  change  in  1  Kings  20 
from  an  original  narrative  concerning  Je- 
hoahaz  and  Hazael  to  the  present  concern 
with  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  historical  reconstruction  will 
prove  quite  informative  and  necessary  to  the 
reader  in  placing  the  prophecies  in  their 
context . 

The  second  chapter  gives  a  useful 
overview  of  the  history  of  Amos  research, 
highlighting  areas  of  debate,  especially  as 
regards  Amos'  literary  history,  and  the 
chief  contributors  to  these  debates.  He 
himself  holds  to  an  Amos  authorship  of  the 
collection,  or  possibly  a  compilation  by  one 
of  the  immediate  audience. 
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The  coininentary  proper,  covering  200 
pages,  is  brief,  but  packed  with  useful 
information.  Its  format  can  be  seen  using 
1:1  as  an  example,  since  each  section  is 
much  the  same.  There  is  an  extensive 
bibliography,  the  author's  translation  of 
the  verse,  and  then  a  word-for-word  com- 
mentary discussing  such  things  as  ancient 
Near  Eastern  background,  the  words  for 
'vision'  and  the  name  'Amos',  as  a  person-- 
where  he  lived  and  what  he  did,  and  the 
historical  setting  of  the  verse  and  the 
book.  There  is  much  very  useful  information 
here,  though  theological  reflection  is 
slight,  and  New  Testament  and  contemporary 
reinterpretation  and  application  is  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  general,  author  and  scripture 
indices . 

Gary  Smith's  volume  comes  from  the 
Evangelical  side  of  the  theological  spec- 
trum, he  being  a  professor  at  Bethel  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  It  is  part  of  an  ad  hoc 
series  of  occasional  commentaries,  unlike 
the  one-off  volume  of  Hayes  and  ■  the  esta- 
blished, regularly  appearing  series  in  which 
the  next  two  commentaries  fall.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  mid-1986,  so  is  somewhat  dated, 
though  this  is  partly  due  to  the  tardiness 
of  this  review!  His  introductory  material  is 
only  about  50%  of  that  of  Hayes,  even  though 
the  volume  is  over  25%  longer. 

Smith  has  an  interest  in  theology,  with 
a  section  on  themes  in  his  introduction  as 
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well  as  in  the  course  of  commenting,  but  he 
sadly  refrains  from  addressing  the  important 
issue  of  the  use  of  9:12  in  Acts  15:17, 
where  a  very  significant  theological  point 
for  the  readers  of  this  review  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  (mis?)  reading  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  While  the  commentary  is  on  an  OT 
book,  a  bit  more  discussion  of  its  use  in 
the  NT  and  the  church  would  have  been 
welcome.  Smith's  tracing  of  development  and 
themes  in  the  OT  is  good,  as  is  his  inter- 
action with  both  liberal  and  conservative 
scholars,  the  latter  often  lacking  in  more 
mainline  works. 

Each  commentary  section  includes  the 
following  sections:  introduction  (restating 
the  message  of  the  section  in  its  context  in 
the  prophecy) ,  background  (within  the  bib- 
lical and  historical  contexts) ,  structure 
and  unity  (providing  the  author's  trans- 
lation with  a  parallel  outline,  textual 
notes,  a  discussion  of  the  structure  and  the 
unity  of  the  passage) ,  interpretation  (a 
verse  by  verse  commentary) ,  and  theological 
development.  Hebrew  words,  always  in  trans- 
literation, are  rare,  and  have  accompanying 
translations  in  the  interpretation  section, 
so  the  volume  is  accessible  to  the  non- 
specialist,  as  is  that  by  Hayes. 

By  contrast,  the  other  two  commentaries 
are  directed  more  toward  the  specialist, 
though  .pastor  and  student  will  find  it  worth 
the  effort  in  using  them.  Andersen  and 
Freedma'h's  volume  is    a  massive  opus,  much 
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like  their  previous  Anchor  Bible  work  on 
Hosea.  Their  collaboration  is  exemplary  for 
the  possibilities  of  Evangelical  (An- 
dersen) /Liberal  (Freedman)  cooperation  by 
two  of  the  more  influential  OT  scholars. 

In  some  ways  their  work  might  seem  to  be 
overkill,  but  at  least  very  few,  if  any, 
stones  are  left  unturned.  For  example, 
their  introduction,  at  178  pages,  is  almost 
as  long  as  Hayes  entire  volume.  Included 
here,  among  many  other  things,  is  a  detailed 
reconstruction  of  the  phases  of  the  book's 
composition,  a  thorough  analysis  of  its 
contents,  an  essay  on  Israel's  God  as  shown 
in  Amos,  and  another  on  the  very  important 
problem  of  the  identification  of  'Israel'  in 
Amos . 

The  format  of  the  commentary  proper 
follows  the  standard  for  the  series,  with 
translation  by  the  authors,  at  times  an 
introduction,  notes  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  individual  words  and  textual  matters, 
and  a  comment  section  on  he  passage.  There 
are  also  accompanying  maps  and  even  a  set  of 
8  photographs  providing  geographical, 
religious  and  archaeological  insight  into 
the  book.  Due  to  its  exhaustiveness,  the 
authors  have  almost  produced  everything  you 
need  to  know  about  Amos,  the  'almost' 
arising  again  from  a  dearth  of  theological 
and  applicational  reflection  (there  are  only 
24  NT  citations  in  the  book,  half  of  them  on 
only  two  pages).  Pastors  will  find  a  bounty 
of  sermon  preparation  background  material. 
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but  will  need  to  search  for  their  own  points 
to  be  applied  to  their  congregation.  This 
is  probably  not  all  a  bad  thing. 

Shalom  Paul  teaches  in  Jerusalem  and 
brings  a  Jewish  perspective  to  the  book. 
His  volume  is  of  interest  since  it  is  the 
second  in  the  Hermeneia  series  on  this  same 
prophecy,  the  first,  by  Wolff,  having  been 
translated  from  the  German  original  in  1977. 
The  series  is  thus  seeking  to  provide 
completely  new  studies  of  each  of  the  OT 
books . 

The  bibliography,  running  to  68  pages, 
needs  to  be  consulted  by  serious  students  of 
Amos  even  if  nothing  else  were  worthy  of 
study,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Paul's 
interest  and  expertise  in  the  ancient  Near 
Eastern  background  of  the  Bible  makes  this  a 
very  vital  part  of  his  work  as  well,  with 
citations  of  the  literature  covering  5  pages 
in  his  citation  index.  His  Jewish  back- 
ground also  has  prepared  him  to  be  able  to 
use  the  rabbinic  sources  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  other  commentators,  and  his  fluency 
in  modern  Hebrew  allows  him  to  cite  Israeli 
sources  not  used  by  the  others. 

The  Hermeneia  format  is  familiar,  with  a 
translation  by  the  author  followed  by  a 
lengthy  commentary  on  each  verse,  with 
copious  footnotes  to  the  secondary  sources. 
The  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  untransliterated, 
and  also  rarely  translated.  There  is  good 
interaction  with  other  scholars,  even  citing 
a  few  Evangelical  scholars.   The  rarity  of 
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the  latter  citations  is  not  due  to  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  Paul,  but  rather  a  real 
need  for  serious  conservative  scholarship  on 
the  book  and  its  problems. 

Which  of  these  works  should  you  buy?  To 
some  extent,  that  depends  on  who  you  are. 
As  a  working  pastor  who  seeks  to  preach  from 
the  OT,  Smith  will  probably  be  the  most 
help,  but  you  will  be  disappointed  in 
application.  It  might  also  well  find  a 
place  in  a  good  church  library,  while  the 
other  three  commentaries  will  be  for  the 
more  serious  student  of  the  OT.  Pastor's 
will  find  much  of  interest  in  them,  and 
should  be  aware  of  their  existence,  but 
scholars  will  need  to  consult  them  for 
important  new  insight  and  challenge.  We  are 
sadly  short  of  excellent  commentaries  which 
cover  the  range  of  requirements  of  the 
average  pastor--from  text  to  sermon. 

David  W.  Baker 


Clayton  N.  Jefford 

The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  The  Teaching  of 

the  Twelve  Apostles 

Leiden:   E.  J.  Brill 

1989,  $50.00 

The  study  of  early  Christianity  has  too 
often  limited  itself  to  only  the  evidence 
one  can  derive  from  the  canonical  material 
found  in  the  NT.  There  are,  however,  other 
sources,  some  of  which  likely  were  written 
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in  the  first  century  AD,  which  deserve  close 
scrutiny  for  they  provide  us  with  a  further 
window  on  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 
No  document  outside  the  canon  more  deserves 
such  scrutiny  than  'The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles',  more  often  known  to  modern 
readers  as  the  Didache. 

In  a  meticulous  form  and  tradition  cri- 
tical study  of  the  Didache,  C.  N.  Jefford 
has  provided  us  with  yet  further  evidence, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  this  document  bears 
some  relationship  to  both  Q  and  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (particularly  Matthew) ,  as  well  as 
to  other  early  Jewish  traditions,  including 
both  sapiential  and  eschatological  tra- 
ditions. Jefford  maintains  that  there  are 
two  main  portions  of  the  Didache,  1.1-6. la 
and  chapters  7-15,  which  were  composed  by 
different  persons  at  different  times  (the 
former  perhaps  as  early  as  the  50s  or  60s, 
the  latter  chapters  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  first  century)  .  The  former 
section  may  in  fact  have  originally  been 
part  of  a  purely  Jewish  rather  than  Chris- 
tian source,  while  chapters  7-15  clearly 
bear  some  relationship  to  the  Synoptics  and 
Q.  There  are  various  signs  of  the  primi- 
tiveness  of  the  document  including  the  ma- 
terial in  chapter  16  about  Christ's  return. 

As  for  provenance,  Jefford  suggests 
that  the  Didache  in  its  final  form  must  have 
come  from  the  same  place  or  region  from 
which  Matthew's  Gospel  originated,  namely 
Syrian  7\jitioch.    We  receive  a  salutary 
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reminder  in  Jef ford's  study  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  but  also  the 
Didache  which  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
early  Christians  were  making  collections  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, mostly  ethical,  and  thus  that  the 
theory  of  the  existence  of  Q  is  not  likely 
without  substance,  even  though  we  have  found 
no  Q  document . 

Clearly  enough  the  compiler  of  this 
remarkable  document,  was,  much  like  the  edi- 
tor of  2  Peter,  more  of  an  editor  rather 
than  a  creator  of  his  source  material,  draw- 
ing on  a  variety  of  sources  that  were  widely 
available  to  early  Christians.  The  nearly 
exact  parallels  between  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas and  the  Didache  in  the  handling  of  the 
two  ways  material  (cf.  Barnabas  18-20)  shows 
the  use  of  such  source  material.  Jef ford 
posits  that  the  sayings  in  Did.  1 . 3b-2 . 1  and 
in  6.2-3  were  added  to  the  document  at  the 
point  when  the  two  major  portions  of  the 
work  (the  Jewish  early  chapters  in  1-6,  and 
the  Christian  later  ones  in  7-15)  were 
blended  together.  This  may  be  so,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  the 
similar  wisdom  document  of  James  we  have  the 
blending  of  Jewish  wisdom  with  the  specific 
teaching  of  Jesus  (favoring  the  Matthean 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  form  of  it)  not  in  two 
stages  but  in  all  likelihood  in  one  stage  by 
a  Jewish  Christian  author.  What  both  James 
and  the  Didache  suggest  is  the  influential 
Gospel  of  Matthew  seems  to  have  been  widely 
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circulated  in  the  early  Church,  in  parti- 
cular in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  conclusion  is  also  sugges- 
ted by  traces  of  Matthew  in  some  of  the 
early  Church  Fathers. 

Jefford  is  to  be  commended  for  again 
bringing  to  our  attention  this  fascinating 
document  called  the  Didache.  Whether  one 
accepts  his  tradition  history  analysis  about 
the  stages  of  growth  of  the  work  or  not,  the 
placing  of  this  document  once  again  within 
the  first  century  must  force  on  NT  scholars 
the  necessity  of  giving  this  material  its 
due.  Early  Christianity  was  considerably 
more  complex  than  we  often  realize,  and  if 
the  Didache  is  any  indication,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  underestimate  the  number  of  Jewish 
Christians  even  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  AD  for  whom  this  sort  of  document 
would  be  especially  germane. 

Ben  WitheringtOxi,  III 


R.J.  Coggins  &  J.L.  Houlden,  eds . 
A  Dictionary  of  Biblical  Interpretation 
Philadelphia/London:  Trinity  /SCM 
1990,  xvi  +  751  pp.,  $49.95 

This  dictionary  is  not  a  Bible  diction- 
ary per  se,  where  one  is  introduced  to  all 
of  the  biblical  characters,  places  and 
themes,  but  rather  a  dictionary  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  the  title 
states.    We  do  meet  biblical  characters. 
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e.g.  Abraham,  but  mainly  as  a  catalyst  for  a 
hermeneutical  discussion  of,  for  example, 
theology  and  history.  Important  inter- 
preters (e.g.  Barth,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  West- 
cott,  Lightfoot  and  Hort) ,  interpretational 
approaches  (e.g.  historical-critical  method, 
psychological  interpretation,  reader-re- 
sponse criticism),  genres  (e.g.  law,  poetry, 
but  not  history  or  narrative) ,  and  other  ca- 
tegories (e.g.  calendars,  commentary,  har- 
mony [of  the  Gospels] ,  resurrection,  Septu- 
agint)  are  covered. 

The  contributors  to  the  dictionary  are 
a  diverse  lot,  coming  from  Australia,  Ca- 
nada, Germany,  Eire,  Israel,  Norway,  Spain 
Sweden,  the  US,  but  mostly  from  the  UK,  and 
include  theological  liberals  as  well  as 
those  who  are  more  conservative,  Protes- 
tants, Catholics  and  Jews.  In  all,  this 
will  be  a  very  useful  volume  for  seminary 
libraries,  and  students  of  the  Bible  and  its 
study  will  do  well  to  consult  it 
regularly.  David  W.  Baker 


Peter  Cotterell  and  Max  Turner 
Linguistics  &  Biblical  Interpretation 
Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press 
1989,  348  pp.,  $19.99 

God  chose  to  reveal  himself  to  humanity 
firstly  through  the  written  word  of 
Scripture,  and  then  more  completely  through 
the  living  Word,  his  Son.   Since  God  chose 
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to  speak,  using  such  mundane  things  as 
propositions  consisting  of  words,  sounds  and 
grammar,  it  behooves  those  who  would  hear 
him  to  study  not  only  the  words,  but  also 
how  they  mean.  This  is  an  aspect  of  lin- 
guistics, which  Cotterell  and  Turner 
readably  present  to  us  in  this  volume. 

Linguistics  is  the  study  of  how  lan- 
guage works,  and  it  is  briefly  introduced  in 
the  first  chapter.  Then  the  authors  turn  to 
semantics  and  hermeneutics,  the  study  of 
meaning  and  interpretation  respectively. 
They  especially  spend  time  discussing  the 
author's  meaning,  and  problems  in  deter- 
mining it,  but  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
since  revelation's  meaning  must  first  of  all 
originate  from  the  ultimate  Author  of 
Scripture.  Also  related  to  these  areas  are 
meaning  and  significance,  what  the  words 
mean  in  themselves  and  their  context,  and 
the  importance  or  significance  they  have  for 
the  hearer  or  reader,  'what  do  they  mean  to 
me'.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  a  subjective, 
"anything  goes"  kind  of  interpretation,  but 
must  find  a  tie  with  the  actual  meaning 
intended  by  the  author. 

The  authors  discuss  meaning  on  its  low- 
est level,  that  of  the  word,  how  word  stu- 
dies have  been  misused,  but  also  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  them,  using  the  tools  of  'le- 
xical semantics'  or  how  words  mean.  Ul- 
timate meaning  does  not  lie  in  a  simple 
understanding  of  each  word,  however,  but  how 
they  are  combined  into  higher  levels  such  as 
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clauses,  sentences,  paragraphs  and  dis- 
courses. Analysis  at  these  levels  involves, 
among  other  things,  careful  note  of  such 
seemingly  minor  connectives  as  'but,  how- 
ever, etc.',  which  provide  clues  as  to  the 
relationship  between  these  units.  It  is  in 
these  higher  levels  that  some  of  the  newer 
insights  in  linguistics  are  taking  place. 
As  the  authors  state,  "a  new  kind  of  com- 
mentary is  needed  which  can  place  lexical 
studies  in  their  appropriate  place  but  can 
give  to  larger  structures  more  careful 
consideration" . 

The  book  closes  with  a  discussion  of 
figurative  or  non-literal  language.  This 
topic  is  of  extreme  importance  in  particular 
to  Evangelicals  in  their  theological  dis- 
cussions of  inspiration,  authority,  iner- 
rancy and  infallibility.  How  does  one 
understand  the  concept  of  truth  in  a  text 
which  is  not  literal?  Finally  the  reader  is 
provided  with  a  nine  page  bibliography  and 
indices  of  authors  and  Scripture. 

Students  as  well  as  pastors  should  make 
it  a  point  to  read  this  book,  which  could 
also  well  be  on  the  shelves  of  church 
libraries.  If  God  stooped  to  reveal  himself 
in  words,  and  we  preach  and  teach  in  words, 
shouldn't  we  become  familiar  about  how  they 
work  and  how  we  can  better  understand  them? 

David  W.  Baker 
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Thomas  F.  Torrance 

The  Christian  Frame  of  Mind:  Reason,  Order 

and  Openness  in  Theology  and  Natural  Science 

Colorado  Springs:   Helmers  &  Howard 

1989,  $22.95 

How  often  have  you  heard,  "Religion  is 
about  faith,  science  about  facts"?  This 
misunderstanding  about  the  historic  relation 
of  science  and  the  Christian  faith  has  mo- 
tivated an  increasing  number  of  scholars, 
scientists,  pastors  and  interested  lay 
people  to  study  and  discuss  the  actual 
nature  of  this  relation.  Thomas  F.  Tor- 
rance, Professor  Emeritus  of  Christian  Dog- 
matics at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as 
one  of  the  prime  interpreters  and  leaders  of 
this  movement,  has  spent  his  career  in- 
terpreting the  Christian  roots  of  modern 
science.  For  the  student  or  Christian  lay 
person  not  acquainted  with  issues  of  the 
relation  of  theology  and  natural  science, 
Torrance,  in  the  book.  The  Christian  Frame 
of  Mind:  Reason^  Order  and  Openness  in 
Theology  and  Natural  Science,  provides  an 
introductory  guide  for  understanding  what 
the  relation  of  scientific  inquiry  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  ultimately  the  God  of 
creation  is. 

Many  of  Torrance's  works  are  densely 
worded,  tightly  argued  treatments  of  what  he 
terms,  "Theological  Science".  The  scope  of 
his  thought  demonstrates  the  historical 
continuity  of  both  the  church's  thinking  on 
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the  natural  world  since  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  of 
science  within  the  context  of  a  biblical 
understanding  of  creation.  His  writings 
range  from  investigations  into  the  early 
church's  understanding  about  the  relation  of 
God  to  creation  in  the  context  of  science 
and  philosophy  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  to 
interpreting  and  outlining  the  similarities 
between  theology  and  modern  science.  Re- 
curring themes  in  Torrance's  writing  concern 
the  character  of  creation  as  a  unified 
whole,  which  is  rational,  orderly  and  inte- 
grally related  through  its  divine  creator, 
and  humanity's  God-given  role  as  steward  or 
mediator  of  creation. 

The  Christian  Frame  of  Mind,  written 
for  an  educated  lay  audience,  provides  a 
good  introduction  to  Torrance's  thought  and 
this  growing  field  of  inquiry.  Each  chapter 
is  a  self-contained  treatment  of  one  aspect 
of  the  larger  field  of  the  relation  of  the- 
ology and  natural  science.  Chapter  One, 
"The  Greek  Christian  Mind"  examines  the 
ideas  of  three  early  church  fathers,  St. 
Basil  of  Caesarea,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  demonstrating  how 
important  the  Hellenistic  mindset  was  to  the 
early  church  and  how  fundamental  it  was  in 
the  formation  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
ultimately  the  rise  of  modern  science.  For 
the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  Patristic 
theologians,  this  chapter  will  give  a  taste 
of  the  significant  riches  that  are  found 
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here . 

Issues  in  the  relation  of  science  and 
theology  comprise  the  focus  of  chapters  two 
through  six,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
order  in  creation  and  the  nature  of 
scientific  inquiry.  Chapters  two  and  three 
discuss  the  concept  of  order  in  theology  and 
science,  with  humanity  as  the  mediator  of 
order.  The  concept  of  order  is  fundamental 
for  both  Christian  theology  and  natural 
science,  because  for  the  Christian  it  points 
to  a  divine  creator  who  formed  creation 
reflecting  his  love.  It  is  this  under- 
standing of  the  orderliness  of  creation 
which  enabled  the  Western  world  to  under- 
stand that  the  material  world  was  real,  and 
that  the  God  of  creation  discovered  in  the 
Incarnation  was  like-wise  real  and  loving 
towards  all  that  he  created.  On  the  other 
hand,  natural  science  was  able  to  be  born 
because  the  natural  world  was  understood  to 
be  real,  not  being  a  vague  reflection  of 
some  divine  idea,  and  could  be  studied, 
analyzed  with  conclusions  brought,  because 
the  orderliness  of  nature  made  their 
observations  meaningful. 

Torrance,  in  chapters  four,  five  and 
six,  more  explicitly  addresses  the  nature  of 
science  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian 
world  view  which  came  during  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  church.  Both  natural  and 
theological  science  are  essentially  creative 
sciences,  looking  to  understand  what  is 
observed,  rather  than  arguing  theories  with 
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proof  texts.  Science,  in  both  kinds,  looks 
to  discover  that  which  is  unseen.  Torrance 
finds  agreement  in  the  philosopher  of 
science,  Michael  Polanyi,  who  demonstrated 
how  often  scientific  advancement  comes  from 
intuitional  leaps  of  judgement,  not  pure 
rational  observations.  This  creative  sci- 
ence, for  Torrance,  is  how  humanity  relates 
to  the  unseen  God,  who  is  discovered  in  the 
observations  of  daily  life  in  the  light  of 
the  wisdom  and  revelation  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Torrance's  perspective  is  specifically 
focused  upon  the  similarities  in  theological 
and  natural  science's  methods  of  discovery. 
But  the  broader  implication  for  the 
Christian  is  a  perspective  on  how  faith  is 
nurtured  in  the  real  and  contingent 
orderliness  of  human  life. 

The  Christian  Frame  of  Mind  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  "The  University  within  a 
Christian  Culture",  providing  an  important 
defense  of  Christian  Higher  Education,  and 
an  appendix  which  consists  of  a  sermon 
entitled,  "The  Theology  of  Light."  One  of 
the  great  benefits  of  this  book  as  an 
opening  to  Torrance's  thought  is  that  it 
includes  an  introduction  by  W.  Jim  Neidhardt 
which  provides  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
distinctives  of  his  writings.  Any  pastor 
who  has  engineers,  scientists  or  teachers  in 
his  or  her  congregation  would  be  served  well 
with  a  richer  understanding  about  the 
relation  of  science  and  the  Christian  that 
Thomas  Torrance  has  to  offer.  The   Christian 
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Frame  of  Mind   will  be  a  good  beginning  point 
for  understanding.   Edwin  R.  Brenegar,  III 


Timothy  George 
Theology  of  the  Reformers 
Nashville:   Broadman  Press, 
1988,  337  pp.,   $21.95 

Timothy  George  is  Dean  of  the  Beason 
Divinity  School  of  Samford  University  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  He  previously  taught 
church  history  and  historical  theology  at 
The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  book  reflects 
both  his  careful  scholarship  and  his.  know- 
ledge of  the  teaching  profession.  Conse- 
quently it  serves  well  as  a  text  book  on  the 
Reformation  period. 

The  first  two  chapters  provide  a  con- 
text for  the  study  of  the  reformers.  Chap- 
ter one  probes  interpretive  questions  about 
the  Reformation  itself  in  light  of  recent 
historiography.  Chapter  two  sets  the  events 
of  the  Reformation  into  the  European  devel- 
opments that  were  part  of  the  transition 
from  Medieval  society  to  the  modern  one. 

Chapters  three  through  six  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  book.  Successive  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Martin  Luther,  Huldrych  Zwingli, 
John  Calvin,  and  Menno  Simons.  Each  study 
traces  key  events  in  the  life  of  the  re- 
former, followed  by  an  analysis  of  his  the- 
ology, noting  both  characteristic  emphases 
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and  unique  positions.  Similarities  among 
the  reformers  are  noted  and  helpful  con- 
trasts are  cited  to  help  one  grasp  the 
stance  of  each  leader.  Good  use  is  made  of 
the  primary  writings  of  these  figures. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  theological 
sections  is  the  relation  of  theological 
arguments  to  the  larger  history  of  dogma  in 
the  Christian  church.  Ideas  are  traced  to 
patristic  sources,  doctrinal  formulations  of 
the  Western  church,  and  to  the  mystical 
writers  of  the  late  Medieval  period.  The 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  probe  technical 
phrases,  particularly  the  Latin  expressions 
of  Medieval  scholastic  theology.  Each  ex- 
pression is  clearly  explained  when  used,  and 
a  five  page  glossary  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  assists  the  reader  who  is 
unacquainted  with  these  terms. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
providing  sympathetic  treatments  for  each  of 
the  reformers.  This  is  particularly  appre- 
ciated in  regard  to  Zwingli  and  Simons,  who 
often  get  less  space  in  such  books  and  thus 
come  across  as  somewhat  second  rate  re- 
formers. George  gives  them  each  the  same 
length  of  attention  that  he  gave  Luther. 
Calvin  obviously  serves  as  a  personal  favor- 
ite of  the  author,  seen  by  the  fact  that  he 
gets  about  forty  pages  of  text  above  what 
each  of  the  other  three  received.  The  final 
chapter  of  the  book  considers  the  points  at 
which  the  Reformation  made  helpful  and 
lasting   contributions   to   the   life   and 
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thought  of  Christianity. 

I  have  one  major  criticism  of  the  book 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  usability  as  a 
course  textbook.  There  is  no  theologian  to 
represent  the  English  reformation!  If  an- 
other edition  is  to  be  forthcoming,  this 
would  be  a  welcomed  improvement. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Russell  E.  Richey 

Early  American  Methodism:   A  Reconsideration 
Bloomington:   Indiana  University  Press 
1991,  137  pp.,  $25.00 

Russell  Richey  is  recognized  as  a 
careful  scholar  of  7\merican  history,  and  the 
Methodist  share  of  that  history  in  par- 
ticular. His  position  as  Research  Professor 
of  Church  History  at  the  Divinity  School  of 
Duke  University  affords  him  the  opportunity 
to  write  thoughtful  volumes  such  as  Early 
American  Methodism. 

The  words  "A  Reconsideration"  in  the 
title  were  lost  in  the  publication  process, 
though  the  author's  introductory  chapter 
clearly  assumes  them.  He  writes:  "As  the 
titles  indicate,  this  is  self-consciously  a 
revisionist  endeavor ." (p. xi)  Without  those 
crucial  words  one  is  apt  to  misjudge  both 
the  subject  and  the  intention  of  the  book. 
This  is  not  a  history  of  Methodism  in  Ame- 
rica from  1770  to  1810.  It  is  an  exercise 
in  the  methodology  of  American  Methodist 
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history.  Richey  wrestles  with  the  issue  of 
a  Methodist  hermeneutic  in  understanding  its 
American  development. 

It  is  a  "revisionist  endeavor"  in  that 
it  challenges  popular  interpretations  of 
American  Methodism  both  within  the  Methodist 
guild  and  among  the  wider  field  of  American 
church  historians.  The  author  either  re- 
jects the  utility  or  questions  the  hegemony 
of  such  interpretive  models  as  the  "Amer- 
icanization of  Methodism,  "  the  movement  from 
"society  to  church, "  and  the  transition  from 
"sect  to  denomination."  He  writes:  "These 
notions  suffer  from  being  overworked  and 
insufficiently  attended.  Like  any  draft 
animal  they  can  be  abused. " (p. xv) 

His  method  is  to  explore  early  American 
Methodism  in  terms  of  four  separate  but  in- 
ter-related "languages."  The  first  of  these 
is  the  pietist  or  evangelical  language. 
Methodism  shared  in  this  larger  heritage  of 
personal  conversion  that  promoted  such 
endeavors  as  revivals  and  awakenings.  For 
Richey  this  was  the  primary  language  of 
early  Methodism  in  America,  as  it  was  for 
much  of  its  nineteenth  century  orientation. 

This  pietist  language  blended  well  with 
the  distinctively  Wesleyan  language  that  was 
inherited  from  British  sources.  Thus  the 
second  language  receives  little  attention  in 
the  book,  apart  from  the  demonstration  that 
it  contributed  both  to  the  continuities 
within  Methodist  development  and  the 
ultimate  confusion  resulting  from  the  ten- 
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sions  among  the  various  languages. 

"Episcopal  language, "  the  third  cate- 
gory, emerged  from  the  independent  foun- 
dation of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America  in 
1784.  In  ordaining  bishops,  American  Metho- 
dism involved  itself  in  a  rhetoric  which 
obcured  both  its  true  structure  and  mission. 
This  led  to  confusion  within  Methodism  and 
in  the  way  it  is  perceived  by  other  reli- 
gious groups  in  America. 

The  fourth  language,  its  political 
tongue,  betrays  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
regarding  Methodist  social  conscience  and 
political  awareness.  Why,  for  example,  did 
Methodism  adjust  so  readily  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  when  it  began  as  an  aboli- 
tionist denomination?  Did  it  support  Ameri- 
can democracy  as  enthusiastically,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  period,  as  some  of  its 
pronouncements  might  seem  to  imply?  Richey 
feels  Methodism  was  weakened  in  its  early 
phase  by  a  lack  of  a  political  theology 
which  characterized  Reformed  theology  in 
America. 

The  basic  conviction  of  the  book  is 
that  both  the  continuities  and  the  changes 
within  Methodism  are  best  understood  by  the 
interactions  of  these  four  languages.  The 
argument  for  the  early  period  of  Methodism 
depends,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  au- 
thor's preference  for  the  Methodist  ver- 
nacular. .Much  of  his  evidence  is  drawn  from 
letters,  diaries,  journals,  and  accounts  of 
the  times  in  church  records  and  public 
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newspapers.  Asbury's  expression,  "a  glass 
of  the  heart, "  (which  highlights  the  chapter 
on  Methodist  views  of  the  nation)  could  also 
categorize  the  author's  approach.  He  be- 
lieves Methodist  expressions  of  their  own 
self-understandings  should  hold  greater 
weight  in  assessing  the  early  American 
period  than  secondary  interpretations  from 
later  historians,  theologians,  and  social 
scientists . 

As  one  whose  area  of  interest  is  John 
Wesley  and  early  Methodism,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  Richey's  assessment  of 
sources.  Methodism,  especially  in  its  ear- 
liest phases  (both  in  England  and  America) , 
will  look  deceptively  like  other  social  and 
religious  movements  until  one  explores  the 
primary  sources.  Then  the  true  soul  of  Me- 
thodism emerges.  Richey  engages  this  soul 
of  Methodism  in  this  book.  Consequently  the 
chapters  on  "Community,  Fraternity,  and 
Order,"  "From  Quarterly  to  Camp  Meeting," 
and  "The  Southern  Accent  of  American 
Methodism"  are  loaded  with  information  and 
insight.  They  contain,  I  believe,  the  chief 
value  of  the  book. 

The  concluding  chapter  I  found  to  be 
mildly  disappointing  in  that  the  book  ends 
with  a  question:  "The  question  raised  but 
not  answered  by  this  volume  is  the  relation 
these  languages  have  had  to  one  another. 
Was  it  Babel  or  Pentecost?" (p. 97)  In  terms 
of  the  entire  history  of  Methodism  in 
America,   it  is  appropriate  to  leave  this 
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question  of  language  (hermeneutic)  unde- 
cided. But  one  would  think  that  the  period 
1770-1810  is  less  ambiguous.  Here  the 
author's  preference  for  the  pietist  language 
is  largely  justified.  The  question  really 
is  whether  a  paradigm  which  works  well  for 
the  early  period  of  American  Methodism  can 
be  stretched  to  cover  the  whole  as  well. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Norman  Geisler  and  Winfried  Corduan 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  2nd  ed. 
Grand  Rapids:   Baker  Book  House 
1988,  402  pp.,  $18.95  (paper) 

In  recent  years  Norman  Geisler  has  been 
producing  books  which  are  co-authored  with 
other  scholars.  He  follows  this  pattern  in 
this  revision  of  his  1974  text  en  the 
philosophy  of  religion. 

The  second  edition  is  nearly  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  first  in  terms  of  con- 
tent. The  chapter  titles  and  outlines  are 
the  same,  and  so  is  most  of  the  exposition. 
The  differences  are  in  format  rather  than  in 
content.  References  which  were  chapter  end- 
notes in  the  first  edition  occur  as  foot- 
notes in  the  second.  This  facilitates  read- 
ability. The  second  edition  also  provides 
several  guiding  questions  at  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  book,  along 
with  selected  general  readings.  This  should 
enhance  its  value  as  a  course  text  in  philo- 
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sophy  of  religion. 

The  new  edition  also  improves  the 
bibliography  and  the  indices.  The  bib- 
liography includes  more  sources,  especially 
those  which  were  published  since  the  first 
edition.  The  "author  index"  of  the  1974 
edition  becomes  a  "name  index"  in  the  1988 
book.  The  reader  therefore  has  a  better 
guide  to  the  thinkers  represented  in  the 
text,  for  views  are  presented  even  when 
specific  publications  are  not  analyzed. 

Since  the  context  is  largely  the  same 
in  both  editions,  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  Geisler's  writing  still  prevail. 
His  strengths  are  his  ability  to  organize 
clearly,  summarize  succinctly  the  charac- 
teristic thought  of  basic  philosophic  trends 
and  their  chief  spokespersons,  and  his 
critiques  of  each  school  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view. 

His  weaknesses  are  closely  allied  to 
his  strengths.  There  is  a  tendency  to  push 
schools  of  thought  and  various  philosophers 
into  set  identity  boxes  which  may  not  always 
fit  comfortably.  Something  can  be  lost  when 
complex  systems  are  reduced  to  simple 
characteristics  so  as  to  note  similarities 
shared  by  different  approaches  to  a  given 
question.  Representative  philosophers  are 
more  vulnerable  to  a  particular  author's 
critique  when  viewed  according  to  isolated 
themes  separated  from  the  context  of  their 
total  system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  book  works 
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very  well  as  an  introduction  to  philosophy 
of  religion.  Students  and  "lay  readers"  in 
philosophy  will  find  it  very  helpful  in 
introducing  the  discipline:  its  history, 
its  systems  and  methods,  and  its  notable 
thinkers.  Those  with  more  extensive  back- 
grounds in  philosophy  will  chafe  at  its 
weaknesses.  It  all  depends  upon  the  level 
of  the  readership.       Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

This  issue  of  the  Journal  brings  things  new  and  famiUar.  The 
^miliar  is  the  return  to  an  eclectic  collection  of  articles,  not  following  a  single 
theme,  but  rather  looking  at  various  themes  of  interest  to  the  church.  We  also 
include  an  extensive  review  section,  and  solicit  interest  for  those  who  might 
like  to  review  for  us. 

New  are  some  of  our  contributors,  several  of  whom  are  recent 
Seminary  graduates.  The  discerning  reader  might  note  another  new  thing,  in 
that  Drs.  Bill  Arnold  and  Ben  Witherington  have  moved,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  Dr.  Daniel  Hawk,  formerly  of  Centenary  College  in  Shreveport, 
LA,  and  Dr.  David  deSilva,  a  recent  graduate  of  Emory  University, 
respectively.  We  welcome  their  arrival  in  the  ATS  conmiunity. 

We  trust  that  both  aspects,  novelty  and  tradition,  will  serve  to  make 
the  Seminary,  and  this  Journal,  an  even  more  useful  tool  for  the  church  and 
for  God's  kingdom. 

David  W.Baker 


A  BIBLICAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
MODEL  OF  MINISTRY 

by  Brenda  B.  Colijn* 

Introduction 

Every  church  operates  with  a  model  of  ministry,  whether  conscious 
or  unconscious.  Developing  an  intentional  model  of  ministry  will  force  a 
congregation  to  ask  itself  crucial  questions  about  its  character  and  purpose. 
It  will  enable  a  congregation  to  sharpen  die  focus  of  its  ministry,  increase  its 
ministry  effectiveness,  and  integrate  its  members  more  fully  into  its  hfe  and 
witness.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  develop  from  bibhcal  principles  a 
ministry  model  that  has  contemporary  relevance. 


Figure  1  shows  an  overall  model  of  ministry.  The  shape  indicates 

*Dr.  Colijn  (M.A.,  Ph.D., Cornell;  M.A.,ATS)  is  an  adjunct  instructor  at 
ATS. 


that  ministry  extends  from  the  center  of  the  church  outward  into  the  world. 
The  model  has  four  parts,  with  each  part  built  upon  the  parts  inside  it.  The 
center  of  the  diagram  (the  innermost  circle)  represents  the  authority  for  the 
church's  ministry.  The  Jewish  leaders  asked  Jesus  with  what  authority  he 
acted  as  he  did  (Mark  11:27-28).  With  what  authorization  does  the  church 
engage  in  ministry?  From  whom  or  what  do  we  receive  direction  about  what 
the  church  is  to  be  and  do?  The  next  circle  represents  the  identity  of  the 
church,  what  the  church  is  to  be.  The  church  develops  its  identity  on  the 
basis  of  its  sources  of  aufliority.  The  five-part  ring  surrounding  the  identity 
circle  represents  the  church's  mission,  what  the  church  is  to  do.  The  church's 
mission  is  based  upon,  and  supported  by,  its  sense  of  identity.  The  five  points 
of  the  star  represent  the  church's  vision,  the  specific  programs  and  ministries 
an  individual  congregation  engages  in  to  fulfill  its  mission.'  The  points  of  the 
star  indicate  flie  sharper  focus  required  for  particular  ministries  that  will  reach 
out  into  the  world  to  achieve  the  church's  purpose  in  the  world. ^  In  what 
follows,  I  will  examine  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  model  in  mm.  I  will 
sometimes  illustrate  my  points  by  reference  to  Smoky  Row  Brethren  Church, 
the  congregation  in  which  I  serve  as  a  deacon  and  lay  leader. 

Authority 

Figure  2  is  an  expansion  of  die  authority,  identity,  and  mission 
circles  from  Figure  1.  The  inner  circle  (authority)  has  been  expanded  to  show 
three  parts:  a  cross,  representing  Christ;  the  Word,  or  Scripture;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  authority  for  the  church's  ministry  is  fundamentally 
Christocentric.  In  Matthew  28:18-20,  Jesus  states:  "AH  authority  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  diem  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  diem  to  obey  everything  that  I  have  commanded 
you.  And  remember,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  die  age"  (NRSV). 

The  church  has  thus  been  commissioned  by  Christ  to  go  into  the 
world  to  make  disciples,  and  he  promises  to  be  widi  us  in  our  task.  The 
church's  authority  is  based  on  die  authority  given  to  Jesus  by  the  Fadier  (John 
17:1-2).  Just  as  the  Fadier  sent  the  Son  into  the  world,  Jesus  sends  his  church 
into  the  world  to  continue  his  ministry  (John  17:18;  20-21).  God  has 
reconciled  us  to  himself  dirough  Christ  and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  (2  Cor.  5:18-20). 
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The  authority  of  Christ  is  revealed  and  affirmed  to  us  by  the  Bible 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word  and  the  Spirit  provide  guidance  for  the 
church's  ministry  and  equip  its  people  to  do  it.  Both  Word  and  Spirit  testify 
to  Christ  (Luke  24:27,  44;  John  5:39-40;  John  15:26).  The  Word  reveals  to 
us  the  way  of  salvation  and  equips  us  to  fulfill  our  calling  (John  17: 17;  2  Tim. 
3:15-17).  The  Spirit  guides  us  into  truth,  reveals  God  to  us,  helps  us,  and 
empowers  us  for  ministry  (John  14:15-17,  26;  16:13-15;  Acts  1:8;  1  Cor. 
2:10-13).  Through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  the  church  develops  its  sense  of 
identity  and  mission. 

Identity 


The  middle  section  of  Figure  2  is  an  expansion  of  the  identity  of  the 
church.  The  five  segments  in  the  background  represent  the  church's 
ecclesiology~its  understanding  of  what  the  church  is  and  what  qualities  are 
fundamental  to  it.  The  five  spokes  radiating  outward  from  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  and  supporting  the  mission  circle  represent  the  church's  philosophy  of 
ministry—what  approach  the  church  will  take  to  fulfilling  its  mission. 


The  ecdesiology  represented  in  the  model  has  five  elements:  people 
of  God,  body  of  Christ,  truth,  love,  and  mutual  accountability. 

People  of  God.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the  Bible  shows  God's 
unfolding  plan  to  form  a  people  for  his  own  glory  (Gen.  17:7-8;  Ex.  6:7; 
Deut.  7:6-8;  Is.  43:6-7,  21;  Jer.  31:31-33;  Rom.  9:24-26;  Eph.  1:3-14;  Rev. 
21:3).  God  began  this  work  with  the  Old  Testament  nation  of  Israel  and 
continued  it  with  the  New  Testament  church.  This  understanding  of  the 
church  as  the  people  of  God  has  several  impUcations.  God  has  called  his 
people  into  existence,  has  redeemed  them,  and  has  promised  to  be  eternally 
faithful  to  them.  They,  in  response,  must  remain  faithful  to  him,  live  hves 
worfliy  of  their  calling  (Eph.  4: 1-3;  Phil.  1:27-28),  and  seek  to  glorify  him  in 
everything  they  do  (1  Cor.  10:31).  As  God's  people,  the  church  is  inclusive, 
crossing  racial,  ethnic,  class,  age,  and  gender  boundaries  (Mt.  28:18-20;  Gal. 
3:28;  1  Pet.  2:9-10;  Rev.  7:9-10).  The  church  should  be  a  place  where 
dividing  walls  are  torn  down  and  peace  is  proclaimed  to  those  who  are  far  off 
(Eph.  2: 11-22).  As  God's  people,  the  church  is  a  community  rather  than  a 
collection  of  individuals,  and  it  should  have  an  identity  that  distinguishes  it 
from  the  world  (Phil.  2:14-16). 

Body  of  Christ.  Several  passages  in  the  New  Testament  describe  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  (Rom.  12:4-8;  1  Cor.  12:12-26;  Eph.  1:22-23; 
4: 11-16;  Col.  1:18).  This  image  shows  that  the  church  consists  of  diversity 
in  unity —a  diversity  of  personalities,  backgrounds,  experience,  needs,  and 
gifts  brought  into  unity  in  Christ.  There  are  no  Lone  Ranger  Christians. 
Members  of  the  church  are  members  of  one  another,  dependent  upon  one 
another  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  whole  body.  Each  believer  is  joined 
to  the  head  of  the  body,  Christ,  from  whom  the  body  receives  its  hfe. 
Everyone  in  the  church  is  valued,  and  everyone's  contribution  is  necessary. 
This  understanding  helps  flie  church  avoid  a  hierarchy  of  function  in  which 
some  persons  or  offices  are  esteemed  and  others  are  not.  It  also  makes 
essential  a  church  organization  that  fosters  mutual  caring,  support,  and 
accountability. 

Truth  and  love.  The  proper  functioning  and  growth  of  the  body  of 
Christ  also  requires  a  balance  between  truth  and  love:  "But  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  we  must  grow  up  in  every  way  into  him  who  is  the  head,  into  Christ, 
from  whom  the  whole  body,  joined  and  knit  togetfier  by  every  ligament  with 
which  it  is  equipped,  promotes  the  body's  growth  in  building  itself  up  in  love" 
(Eph.  4: 15-16).  The  church  must  model  both  a  commitment  to  the  truth  of  the 


gospel  and  a  loving  acceptance  of  people.  It  is  easy  to  overbalance  in  either 
direction.  We  can  preach  the  truth  with  a  harshness  that  is  insensitive  to 
human  need  and  drives  away  the  very  people  we  want  to  reach  with  the 
message  of  God's  acceptance  in  the  gospel.  We  can  also  let  our  desire  to 
reach  people  water  down  our  witness  so  that  we  never  present  them  with  the 
demands  of  the  gospel. 

Mutual  accountability.  Speaking  the  truth  in  love  is  one  aspect  of 
the  mutual  accountabihty  that  must  exist  among  the  members  of  the  church. 
Believers  are  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  (Gal.  6:2),  encouraging  one 
another  and  admonishing  one  another  when  necessary  (Col.  3: 12-17;  1  Thess. 
5:14;  Tit.  2:15;  Heb.  10:24-25).  We  must  practice  a  form  of  loving  discipline 
that  takes  sin  seriously  and  maintains  the  purity  of  the  church  while  always 
having  forgiveness  and  restoration  as  its  goal  (Mt.  18:15-17;  2  Cor.  2:5-8; 
Gal.  6: 1;  Jas.  5: 19-20).  We  must  also  have  a  philosophy  of  leadership  that 
encourages  consensus  and  provides  accountabihty  for  all  members. 

The  philosophy  of  ministry  represented  in  the  model  consists  of  five 
elements:  discipleship,  spiritual  gifts,  servant  leadership,  equipping,  and 
every-member  ministry.  These  five  elements  form  a  sequence. 

Discipleship.  The  fundamental  condition  for  effective  ministry  is  a 
commitment  to  a  life  of  discipleship  on  the  part  of  individual  members  and  the 
church  as  a  whole.  In  the  Gospels,  Jesus  calls  people  to  follow  him  as  their 
basic  response  to  his  announcement  of  the  gospel  (Mark  1 :  17).  Furthermore, 
disciple-making  is  the  focus  of  the  Great  Commission  (Mt.  28:18-20).  We 
must  be  disciples  before  we  can  make  disciples.  It  is  only  as  we  follow  Christ 
that  we  can  engage  in  his  ministry  with  the  promise  of  his  constant  presence. 
Disciples  will  bear  fruit;  apart  from  him  we  can  do  nothing  (John  15:5,  8). 

Being  Jesus'  disciple  means  continuing  in  his  word  and  obeying  him 
(John  8:31;  14:15,  21).  It  is  a  hfe-long  process.  The  church  should  foster 
discipleship  through  its  preaching  and  teaching,  and  particularly  through  a 
network  of  small  groups  in  which  members  can  grow  together  and  can  be 
accountable  to  one  another.  It  is  critical  that  the  church's  presentation  of  the 
gospel  not  detach  conversion  from  the  call  to  discipleship.  We  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  brokenness  of  everyone  who  responds  to  the  gospel;  many 
people  need  to  ftiUy  grasp  the  message  of  God's  grace  before  they  can  hear 
God's  demands.  Yet  in  the  face  of  our  culture,  which  encourages  lack  of 
commitment,  the  church  must  proclaim  Jesus  as  Lord  and  ourselves  as  his 
disciples  (Rom.  10:9-10;  2  Cor.  4:5;  Phil.  2:5-11). 


Spiritual  gifts.  As  part  of  their  growth  in  discipleship,  members 
should  identify  their  spiritual  gifts.  The  Lord  has  given  gifts  to  the  body  of 
Christ  to  prepare  its  members  for  service  so  the  body  may  be  built  up  (Eph. 
4:7-12).  The  Holy  Spirit  distributes  these  gifts  as  he  desires  (1  Cor.  12:11), 
This  means  that  the  various  ministries  of  die  church  should  be  performed  by 
the  persons  gifted  in  those  areas,  whoever  they  may  be.  Since  every  believer 
has  at  least  one  gift,  it  also  means  that  every  believer  will  have  an  area  of 
ministry  (1  Cor.  12:7;  1  Pet.  4:10).  This  approach  makes  recruitment  a 
matter  of  prayerful  discernment  and  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  rather  than 
one  of  pigeonholing  and  arm-twisting. 

The  church  must  teach  about  spiritual  gifts  and  model  their  use. 
Small  groups  are  the  ideal  setting  in  which  to  discern  and  develop  spiritual 
gifts.'  The  main  bibhcal  passages  on  spiritual  gifts  can  make  people  aware 
of  numerous  possibilities,  although  these  lists  are  probably  representative 
ratiier  than  exhaustive  (Rom.  12:6-8;  1  Cor.  12:8-10,  28-30;  Eph.  4:11). 
Inventories  such  as  the  Wagner-Modified  Houts  Ouestioimaire  can  assist  in 
this  process." 

Servant  leadership.  Among  the  spiritual  gifts  given  to  the  body  is 
tfie  gift  of  leadership  (Rom.  12:8).  George  Bama  identifies  leadership  as  the 
critical  issue  facing  the  modem  church.^  As  with  other  spiritual  gifts,  the  gift 
of  leadership  can  be  discovered  and  developed  in  small  groups,  which  provide 
a  safe  context  for  behevers  to  take  on  new  responsibilities  and  practice  new 
skills. 

Numerous  models  of  leadership  compete  for  attention  in  our  culture, 
many  of  them  based  on  the  exercise  of  power  and  authority.  Jesus  describes 
a  different  model  in  Mark  10:42-45:  leaders  in  the  church  are  not  to  dominate 
others  but  to  serve  them,  following  the  example  of  Jesus  himself.*  In  their 
character  and  attitudes,  leaders  exercise  influence  through  example  (1  Tim. 
3:1-13;  Tit.  1:5-9).'  In  developing  vision  and  setting  direction,  servant 
leaders  work  by  consensus,  respecting  the  guidance  of  die  Holy  Spirit  through 
all  members  and  taking  responsibihty  for  bringing  the  congregation  to  a  unity 
of  mind  and  purpose  (Rom.  15:5-6;  1  Cor.  1:10;  Phil.  2:2).* 

Equipping.  Servant  leaders  will  equip  the  members  of  the  body  to 
do  die  work  of  ministry  (Eph.  4:11-13).  The  congregation  should  make 
training  available  for  all  areas  of  ministry,  from  Sunday  school  teachers  to 
worship  leaders  to  nursery  workers.  More  often,  a  church  will  simply  recruit 
workers  and  tiien  turn  them  loose  widiout  training  ot  supervision.     A 


commitment  to  equipping  requires  that  leaders  share  responsibihty  and 
intentionally  impart  skills  as  well  as  knowledge  to  the  congregation.'  It  also 
takes  time,  but  it  is  an  investment  in  the  effectiveness  of  present  ministry  as 
well  as  in  the  pool  of  future  leadership. '° 

E very-member  ministry.  Gifted  disciples,  equipped  by  servant 
leaders,  will  be  prepared  to  do  the  ministry  of  the  church,  which  belongs  to 
every  member  (Eph.  4:12;  1  Pet.  4:10-11)."  The  congregation  should  be 
organized  to  involve  everyone  in  ministry.  Its  structure  should  channel  people 
with  identified  gifts  into  appropriate  areas  of  ministry  and  provide  ongoing 
support  for  them.  At  Smoky  Row  Brethren  Church,  the  work  of  the  church 
is  assigned  to  various  ministries,  the  chairpersons  of  which  sit  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Participation  in  one  of  these  ministries  (along  with  membership 
in  a  small  group)  is  expected  of  all  members. 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  church  follows  from  its  identity  as  the  people  of 
God  and  the  body  of  Christ.  The  outer  ring  of  Figure  2  represents  the 
five-fold  mission  of  the  church:  worship,  nurture,  fellowship,  service,  and 
outreach.  This  element  of  the  model  is  illustrated  by  the  description  of  the 
early  church  in  Acts  2:42-47.'^ 

Worship.  Worship  is  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  church's 
mission."  Acknowledging  God's  worthiness  and  giving  him  praise  and  honor 
is  the  only  possible  response  to  what  he  has  done  for  us  (Rom.  12: 1-2;  Heb. 
13:15).''*  Worship  deepens  our  relationship  with  God,  out  of  which  all  our 
ministry  grows.  Corporate  worship  also  deepens  our  relationship  with  one 
another.  Worship  celebrates  and  draws  upon  the  presence  of  God  in  our 
midst  and  fits  us  for  our  hfe  in  heaven.'^ 

Nurture.  Teaching  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  Christ's  commission  to 
the  church  (Mt.  28:20).  One  of  the  goals  of  the  church  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  its  members  "until  all  of  us  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  mamrity,  to  the  measure  of  the  full  stamre 
of  Christ"  (Eph.  4: 13).  The  purpose  of  the  Christian  hfe  is  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  3:18).  The  church  is  the  context  in  which  such 
growth  takes  place.'* 

Fellowship.  God  has  called  believers  into  fellowship  with  Jesus  and 
with  one  another  (1  Cor.  1:9;  1  John  1:3,  6-7).  The  word  usually  translated 


as  fellowship,  koinonia.  actually  means  participation.  The  fellowship  of  the 
church  is  not  merely  social  activity  but  intimate  involvement  in  one  another's 
lives  as  we  hve  out  together  our  relationship  with  Christ."  Some  scholars 
have  said  that  all  the  ethics  in  the  New  Testament  are  community  ethics.  We 
can  carry  out  the  responsibihties  of  the  Christian  hfe  only  with  the  help  of  one 
another. 

Service.  Within  the  church,  behevers  are  called  to  serve  one  another 
in  love  (Gal.  5:13).  The  numerous  "one  another"  passages  in  Paul's  letters 
demonstrate  the  interdependence  of  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Jesus 
himself  is  our  example  of  humble  service  (Mark  10:42-45;  John  13: 1-17;  Phil. 
2:5-1 1).  The  church  should  provide  opportunities  for  each  member  to  become 
involved  in  ministry.'*  Service  to  others  is  a  primary  means  for  believers  to 
grow  in  their  own  faith,  as  well  as  the  only  means  for  the  body  itself  to  be 
built  up. 

Outreach.  Outside  the  church,  behevers  are  called  to  minister  to 
people's  spiritual  and  physical  needs.  The  church's  commission  from  Christ 
is  to  make  disciples  in  all  the  world  (Mt.  28:18-20),  and  each  believer  must 
be  ready  to  give  a  defense  of  his  or  her  faith  (1  Pet.  3:15-16).  We  must  also 
be  willing  to  feed  the  hungry,  welcome  the  stranger,  clothe  the  naked,  care 
for  the  sick,  and  visit  the  prisoners  (Mt.  25:31-46).  Too  often  the  church  has 
created  a  false  dichotomy  between  evangelism  and  social  concern.  The  gospel 
of  Christ  brings  salvation  to  the  whole  person,  so  the  church  must  be  ready 
to  minister  to  the  whole  person." 

Outreach  can  take  the  form  of  church  programs  or  support  for  the 
members  of  the  congregation  in  their  individual  ministries  outside  the  church. 
It  can  take  place  in  specialized  settings  or  in  the  everyday  settings  behevers 
find  themselves  in.  Although  Figure  2  shows  outreach  as  one  part  of  the 
fivefold  mission  of  the  church.  Figure  3  illustrates  that  outreach  can  take  place 
in  all  five  areas. 

Vision 

Figure  3  focuses  on  the  vision  of  the  church,  the  specific  ministries 
a  congregation  engages  in  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Specific  ministries  will  vary 
according  to  God's  calling  for  a  particular  congregation.^"  The  figure  hsts 
possible  ministries  in  each  of  the  five  mission  areas.  For  example,  worship 
can  be  carried  on  in  private,  through  prayer  groups  or  meetings,  in  the 


Sunday  service,  through  singspiration  evenings,  and  in  seeker  services 
directed  to  the  community.  Nurture  can  be  accompUshed  in  personal  study, 
small  group  Bible  studies,  Sunday  school  classes,  the  youth  program,  and 
adult  seminars.  Fellowship  can  be  developed  through  personal  relationships, 
fellowship  groups,  men's  and  women's  groups,  and  all-church  events. 
Service  can  be  performed  in  acts  of  personal  assistance,  targeted  care  groups, 
participation  in  church  ministries,  ministries  of  reconciliation,  and  counseling. 
Outreach  may  involve  personal  evangehsm,  mission  groups,  foreign  missions, 
and  community  services  such  as  a  food  pantry  or  preschool.  Once  the 
congregation's  vision  has  been  developed  and  implemented,  its  programs 
should  be  periodically  evaluated  and,  if  necessary,  redefined  or  terminated.^' 
Because  each  beUever  is  a  member  of  the  body  and  is  involved  in  relation- 
ships, each  mission  area  Usts  activities  that  take  place  in  an  individual  context, 
in  a  small  group  context,  and  in  a  larger  corporate  context.  The  church  must 
encourage  personal  devotion  and  spiritual  growth  as  the  foundation  for 
personal  and  corporate  ministry.  It  must  also  take  advantage  of  the 
encouragement,  exhortation,  and  vision  that  come  from  the  whole  body 
assembhng  together  (Heb.  10:24-25).  But  it  also  needs  small  groups  for  the 
aspects  of  Christian  hfe  and  ministry  that  are  not  easily  accomplished  by 
individuals  or  by  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Small  groups  are  critical  for  building  close  relationships,  encour- 
aging growth,  and  engaging  in  targeted  ministry.  Without  small  group 
experiences,  members  will  not  feel  closely  connected  to  the  church,  especially 
if  the  church  is  large  (over  150-200).  With  the  increasing  brokenness  in 
families  and  the  fragmentation  in  society,  the  church  must  provide  people  the 
network  of  relationships  they  cannot  find  elsewhere.^  Small  groups  espec- 
ially can  take  the  place  of  the  extended  family  that  most  people  no  longer 
experience.  At  Smoky  Row,  small  groups  provide  much  of  the  infrastructure 
of  the  church,  serving  as  the  main  conduit  for  communication,  fellowship, 
personal  growfli,  spiritual  care,  accountability,  and  practical  material  support. 
Small  groups  can  also  be  a  base  from  which  hke-minded  or  similarly  gifted 
individuals  can  engage  in  ministry.  To  be  effective,  small  groups  must  be 
thoroughly  integrated  into  the  hfe  and  structure  of  the  church.^' 


Conclusion 

This  ministry  model  is  flexible  enough  to  be  implemented  in  churches 
with  a  variety  of  organizations  and  pohties.  It  does  require  that  a  con- 
gregation be  self-aware  and  intentional  about  its  ministry.  It  estabUshes  an 
organic  relationship  between  a  church's  identity  and  actions,  and  it  requires 
fliat  church  programs  function  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  that  congregation  in  its 
context.  This  model  shows  members  where  they  fit  in  die  hfe  of  the  church. 
It  is  grounded  in  the  church's  foundational  behefs,  but  it  is  adaptable  to  new 
situations,  encouraging  a  periodic  review  of  programs  and  ministries  to  see 
if  they  are  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created.  Finally,  it  is 
a  whoUstic  approach,  addressing  members  as  whole  persons  in  relationship 
with  odiers  and  encompassing  the  whole  hfe  of  the  church  in  its  mission  to  the 
world. 
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85). 

"Stevens  observes,  "The  church's  mission  is  composed  of  both  evangelism 
and  social  action  and  each  is  deadly  without  the  oflier"  (Liberating  the 
Laity,  105). 

^"Callahan  states  that  successful  missional  churches  have  two  or  three 
specific  objectives  to  minister  to  identified  groups  of  people  (xii-xiii). 
George  Bama  argues  that  all  churches  should  have  a  target  audience  in 
mind  (105-1 1 1).  This  is  an  important  factor  when  planting  a  church. 
When  an  established  church  wants  to  become  more  intentional  about  its 
ministry,  it  would  do  well  to  get  to  know  its  community  and  target  the  type 
of  people  in  that  community. 
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^'Mary  Ellen  Dnishal  has  created  a  detailed  procedure  for  developing  and 
implementing  vision  in  a  local  church.  Her  process  includes  evaluation  and 
redirection.   "Instructions  for  Strategic  Planning  in  the  Local  Church" 
(Department  of  Christian  Ministries,  Ashland  Theological  Seminary, 
Ashland,  Ohio,  1994,  Photocopy). 

^Stevens  argues  that  the  model  of  kinship  within  die  church  can  help 
people  hve  out  their  own  covenant  relationships  in  their  marriages  and 
families  (Equipper's  Guide.  131). 

^See  the  categories  used  by  Karen  Hurston  and  Judy  Hamlin  in  "Three 
Basic  Types  of  Small-Group  Systems,"  Discipleship  Journal,  Issue  62 
(1991):  43-45.  The  small  group  system  at  Smoky  Row  has  features  of  both 
the  "incorporated"  and  the  "totally  integrated"  system.  It  is  overseen  by 
the  Board  of  Deacons  rather  than  a  professional  staff  person,  it  does  not 
take  die  place  of  Sunday  school,  and  it  does  not  have  evangehsm  as  its  sole 
focus.  However,  the  system  does  take  the  place  of  traditional  Sunday 
evening  or  midweek  services.  It  is  integral  to  die  church's  functioning, 
and  is  not  merely  one  possible  activity  among  many. 


K*  •  •  ^^=:^C*  •  *■ 
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Day  of  Ceasing,  Day  of  Joy 

by  Elaine  A.  Heath* 

Introduction 

When  I  was  ten  years  old  a  friend  of  my  mothers  offered  to  take  my 
brother  and  me  to  Sunday  School.  Our  experiences  with  church  were  as 
scattered  and  varied  as  the  numerous  places  we  had  hved.  Now  and  then  in 
our  familial  hopscotching  across  the  country,  some  kindly  neighbor  would 
offer  to  take  us  children  to  Sunday  School.  We  attended  the  Nazarene 
vacation  Bible  school,  the  Baptist  church,  the  First  Christian  Church,  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  church.  I  even  made  it  to  a  Mormon  gathering  once. 
So  off  we  went,  wondering  what  this  one  would  be  Uke.  Two  hours  later  my 
mother's  friend  dropped  us  back  at  our  front  door. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think?"  my  mother  asked.  "It  was  okay,"  I 
answered.  "The  preacher's  wife  smoked  and  read  the  comics  before  Sunday 
School  started."  My  mother  nearly  choked,  then  said  she  guessed  that  was  the 
kind  of  Sunday  School  she  would  like  to  go  to.  She  talked  about  blue  laws 
and  hypocrites,  and  railed  on  about  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  folks  who  said 
all  the  people  who  smoke  are  going  to  Hell,  but  it  was  rather  beyond  me, 
especially  since  I  was  hungry  and  ready  to  read  the  comics  myself.  I 
remember,  though,  thinking  about  the  righmess  of  smoking  and  reading  the 
comics  on  Sunday.  Were  tiiere  really  people  who  thought  God  got  mad  when 
people  read  comics  on  Sunday?  Just  what  did  God  think? 

It  has  been  nearly  three  decades  since  I  first  mused  upon  sabbath 
theology.  Those  primitive  and  youthful  cogitations  led  to  others.  The 
question  of  what  sabbath  means  stays  with  me,  though.  No  one  is  better  at 
breaking  the  sabbath  than  church  workers.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our 
lives.  In  my  pursuit  of  understanding  the  sabbath,  I  realized  with  increasing 
deUght  that  God's  purpose  in  th^  day  of  rest  is  not  to  take  away  our  comics. 
(Cigarettes  are  another  matter.)  On  the  contrary,  the  sabbath  is  to  be  a  day 
of  joy,  refreshment,  childlike  wonder  and  play.  It  is  to  be  a  day  unlike  other 
days,  a  day  set  apart  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  Uving.  Not  only  that,  the 
sabbath  is  to  be  the  central  day  from  which  all  other  days  are  hved.  Just  as 
the  sabbath  was  the  zenith  of  creation,  it  is  to  be  the  high  point  of  our  week. 

*Rev.  Heath  (M.Div.,ATS,  1995)  is  a  United  Methodist  pastor  in  north  east 
Ohio. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  Genesis,  where  we  first  meet  the  sabbath.  After 
that  we  will  explore  sabbath  teachings  in  the  Pentateuch,  highlights  from  the 
prophets,  and  the  New  Testament,  most  notably  Jesus'  interpretation  of  the 
sabbath.  In  so  doing  we  may  discover  new  ways  in  which  to  help  ourselves 
and  other  Christians  more  fully  enjoy  all  that  the  sabbath  is  meant  to  be. 

Sabbath  in  the  Pentateuch 

"So  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it,  because  on  it  God 
rested  from  all  the  work  he  had  done"  (Genesis  2:3).  Our  introduction  to  the 
sabbath,  the  pinnacle  of  God's  creation,  is  found  early  in  his  story.  Several 
questions  jump  immediately  from  the  text.  Was  God  tired?  After  all,  he 
rested.  What  does  it  mean  that  he  "hallowed"  the  day?  What  can  we  learn 
about  sabbath  meanings  from  this  text? 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "rested"  in  English,  is  shabath,  meaning 
"to  cease."  Contrary  to  the  mental  image  the  EngUsh  translation  suggests, 
where  God  wipes  his  sweaty  brow  and  takes  a  breather  after  all  that  hard 
work,  God  finishes  creation,  ceases  from  it,  and  says  that  his  ceasing  is 
blessed,  hallowed.  God  takes  pleasure  in  the  work  he  has  done,  much  hke  an 
artist  stepping  back,  laying  the  brushes  aside,  and  gazing  with  satisfaction  at 
die  finished  painting.  There  is  a  sense  of  wholeness,  completion,  and  deUght. 

In  the  seventh  day  wholeness  we  first  meet  the  idea  of  holiness.  God 
hallows  iqadash),  or  makes  holy,  the  seventh  day.  It  is  set  apart  exclusively 
for  him.'  Later  on  in  Mosaic  law  the  holiness  of  the  sabbath  is  stressed  in 
every  passage.  While  we  often  think  of  holiness  as  God's  mysterious, 
awesome,  frightening  power,  we  should  not  overlook  the  celebratory 
connotation  of  holiness  in  Genesis  2:3. 

Guy  Robbins  notes  that  our  definition  of  sabbath  holiness  ought  to 
include  God's  approachability.  The  rejoicing,  blessing,  dehghtfuhiess  of 
sabbath  holiness  is  invitational.  Humans  are  enjoined  to  draw  near  to  God  in 
the  sabbath.  Robbins  supports  his  argument  widi  reference  to  the  burning 
bush  dialogue.  God  invited  Moses  to  take  off  his  sandals,  not  out  of  dreadful 
fear,  but  as  a  welcoming  gesture.  Just  as  the  fire  did  not  consume  the  bush, 
God  would  not  consume  Moses.  The  usual  protection  of  sandals  was 
unnecessary,  for  Moses  was  welcome  and  safe  with  God.^ 

Robbins'  interpretation  of  the  removal  of  sandals  may  be  strained, 
nevertheless  his  point  is  well  taken.  Sabbath  is  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
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the  holy  wonder  of  creation.  God  at  rest  is  God  enjoying  his  creation. 
Humans  at  rest  are  humans  reflecting  the  enjoyment  of  God.  Instead  of 
firetfully  looking  at  what  needs  to  be  done,  we  can  look  at  what  has  been  done, 
saying  with  God:   "It  is  very  good. " 

After  the  creation  text  nothing  more  is  said  of  the  sabbath  until 
Exodus  20:8-11,  where  the  fourth  precept  in  the  Decalogue  is  the 
conmoiandment  to  keep  the  sabbath.  At  this  point  sabbath  meanings  fairly 
explode  upon  us.  Keeping  the  sabbath  involves  ceasing  from  work,  an  egaU- 
tarian  rest  that  extends  to  all  people,  nativebom,  resident  ahens,  slave,  or 
free.  Animals,  too,  are  to  enjoy  a  day  of  ceasing  from  their  work.  Why  are 
the  people  commanded  to  rest?  God  himself  set  the  precedent  at  creation. 
The  sabbath  is  to  be  a  conmiemoration  of  Creator  God's  ceasing,  blessing, 
and  hallowing. 

Of  aU  the  commandments,  the  sabbath  command  is  the  only  one 
concemed  with  ttie  stewardship  of  time.  The  first  three  focus  on  honoring  the 
one  God,  Yahweh,  not  turning  aside  to  idols  and  not  misusing  his  name.  The 
next  commandment  has  to  do  with  time.  Interestingly,  while  it  specifies  the 
rhythmic  seasons  of  holy  rest,  the  commandment  does  not  deal  with  form  or 
ritual.  As  Niels-Erik  Andreason  says,  "The  sabbath  is  time,  specifically  the 
seventh  part  of  time,  which  is  both  given  to  man  and  required  of  man. "' 
Abraham  Heschel  contrasts  the  six  workdays  hved  under  the  "tyranny  of 
things  of  space,"  to  the  sabbath,  when  we  attend  to  holiness  in  time."* 

Sabbath  then,  has  to  do  with  regularly,  intentionally  experiencing 
time  from  the  vantage  point  of  eternity.  In  beckoning  us  into  his  sabbath,  God 
ushers  us  into  his  eternal  "nowness,"  giving  us  rest  from  all  that  wearies  our 
hearts  and  dulls  our  minds.  Walter  Brueggemann  sees  the  sabbath  as  a 
"kerygmatic  statement  about  the  world."*  God's  timeless  and  tranquil  safe- 
keeping of  the  world  is  proclaimed  each  time  his  people  observe  the  day  of 
ceasing.  A  well-kept  sabbath  is  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

What  does  it  mean,  then,  to  observe  the  ceasing  commandment  as  we 
should?  That  question  occupied  the  busy  minds  of  post-exihc  rabbis,  whose 
sabbath  rulings  in  the  Mishna  often  went  far  beyond  the  scriptures.  Robbins 
reminds  us  that  the  Bible  does  not  specify  what  exactiy  one  should  do  or  not 
do  on  the  sabbath,  since  one  person's  work  may  be  another  person's 
recreation.  The  Bible  is  more  concemed  about  an  abiding  mental  attitude  than 
with  regulations.*  We  automatically  assume  today  that  sabbath  activities  are 
religious,  having  to  do  with  church  attendance,  wearing  nice  clothes,  that  sort 
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of  thing.  It  is  informative  to  look  again  at  Mosaic  instructions  for  worship 
and  sabbath.  Worship  activities,  including  sacrifices,  were  part  of  Israel's 
daily  hfe,  not  something  done  once  a  week.  The  sabbath,  then,  was  not  the 
day  set  aside  to  do  rehgious  things.  It  was,  rather,  the  day  set  aside  to  cease 
from  work.  As  we  begin  to  explore  some  of  the  implications  in  the  ceasing 
let  us  begin  by  seeing  who  is  included  in  the  ceasing.  As  we  do  so,  we  find 
a  current  of  deep  humanitarianism  as  well  as  a  practice  that  promotes  mental 
and  emotional  health. 

Humanitarian  concerns  are  expressed  in  the  Exodus  20  Decalogue, 
but  are  even  more  obvious  in  the  Deuteronomic  account.  In  Deuteronomy  the 
focus  is  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  rather  than  creation.  After  hsting  all  the 
people  who  are  to  cease  from  labor,  including  the  male  and  female  slaves,  the 
law  states:  "Remember  that  you  were  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Lord  your  God  brought  you  out  from  there  with  a  mighty  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm;  therefore  the  Lord  your  God  commanded  you  to  keep  the 
sabbath  day"  (Deut.  5:15).  Sociologically,  sabbath  reflects  an  egahtarian 
message  against  human  exploitation.  Israel  is  commanded  to  observe  the 
sabbath  not  only  because  of  creation,  but  as  a  memorial  of  freedom  from 
bondage.  It  is  significant  that  the  sabbath  commandment  is  sandwiched 
between  those  that  speak  of  honoring  God,  and  those  that  speak  of  honoring 
other  humans.  Humanitarian  and  egahtarian  sabbath  themes  are  further 
developed  in  the  sabbath  and  jubilee  years,  to  which  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  shortly.  For  now  it  is  important  to  note  that  regular,  frequent 
reminders  that  "you  too  were  once  a  slave,"  are  necessary  precursors  to 
carrying  out  the  other  humanitarian  thrusts  of  the  Tora.  Only  as  we  find 
sohdarity  in  our  shared  humanity,  our  shared  history  of  sin  and  the  need  for 
grace,  are  we  able  to  extend  the  dignity  and  provision  that  God  wills  for  all 
people. 

Robert  Johnston  contrasts  the  difference  between  Hebraic,  Greek, 
and  Protestant  views  of  work,  noting  the  egahtarian,  whohstic  emphasis  of 
sabbath  laws.  To  the  ancient  Greeks,  rest  was  a  luxury  permitted  only  to  the 
elite.  The  Protestant  work  ethic  has  glorified  work,  denigrated  rest,  and 
shamed  play.  The  Hebraic  model  of  sabbath,  however,  embraces  both  work 
and  play  in  a  rhythmic  dance  of  hfe.  Animals  and  the  land  itself  are  included 
in  the  weekly  and  yearly  sabbaths.'  Johnston's  concept  of  play  as  the 
appropriate  sabbath  activity  is  keenly  insightful.  The  playfiihiess  of  a  true 
sabbath  is  one  of  its  most  empowering  quahties,  giving  people  the  mental  and 
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emotional  nourishment  that  can  only  come  from  freely  chosen,  non-pro- 
ductive activities. 

In  his  definition  of  play,  Johnston  describes  activity  that  is  freely 
chosen,  has  its  own  time  and  space  limits,  is  a  deUberate  break  in  the  work 
world,  and  involves  its  own  spontaneous  reality.  Play  frees  the  spirit  to  move 
outward,  where  it  encounters  the  sacred.  Play  is  not  goal  oriented;  it  is 
process  and  it  is  time-transcendent.*  The  consequences  of  authentic  play  are 
joy,  release,  encounters  with  the  sacred,  and  a  new  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and 
celebration  that  carry  back  into  the  workaday  world. 

What  then,  of  those  fortunate  souls  whose  work  feels  like  play?  "For 
those  few  today  whose  work  is  intoxicating,  whose  labor  is  more  play  than 
toil,  the  sabbath  relativises  their  efforts.  They  are  not  to  think  themselves 
God.  But  for  the  many  for  whom  work  is  wearisome,  if  not  debihtating,  the 
sabbath  is  meant  to  restore.  They  are  not  to  think  of  themselves  apart  from 
God."'  Sabbath  ceasing  from  work  is  a  means  to  remind  us  that  God  is  God, 
that  our  Uves  and  work  are  but  expressions  of  the  God  who  made  us.  Living 
from  the  sabbath  means  recognizing  God's  sovereignty.  It  is  a  liberating 
proposition,  releasing  us  from  the  ball  and  chain  of  self. 

How  bibhcal  is  the  view  that  play  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sabbath? 
We  must  first  hearken  back  to  Genesis  2:3,  in  which  God  ceases,  blesses,  and 
establishes  the  day  as  holy.  His  work  has  been  good  indeed.  He  simply 
enjoys  what  he  has  created,  and  in  Exodus  20: 1 1  and  31: 17  he  instructs  his 
people  to  enter  that  same  state  of  ceasing,  resting,  and  enjoying  in  the 
sabbath.  In  laying  aside  productive  labor,  the  people  are  not  to  sit  idly.  In- 
stead, there  is  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  celebration.  Eastern  Orthodox 
iconogr^hy  is  illustrative  at  this  point.  Icons  are  expressions  of  divine  reality 
in  a  tangible  form.  We,  the  people  of  God,  are  hving  icons.  As  we  celebrate 
the  playfulness  of  sabbath  rest,  we  image  the  timeless,  holy  resting  of  God. 
We  participate  in  his  sheer  joy  in  what  he  has  done.  Such  a  resting  is  play 
indeed.  It  is  not  somber,  gloomy,  or  dour. 

Madeline  L'Engle,  in  Walking  on  Water,  ponders  the  rich  connection 
between  playful  creativity  and  authentic  faith.  Worship,  the  kind  that  the 
sabbath  is  meant  to  inspire,  has  much  more  to  do  with  Van  Gogh's  Starry 
Night  than  it  does  with  many  religious  Sunday  School  ideas.  Rejoicing  that 
her  father's  work  schedule  prevented  her  from  attending  Sunday  School  as  a 
child,  L'Engle  writes:  "I  have  talked  with  such  a  surprising  number  of  people 
who  have  had  to  spend  most  of  their  hves  unlearning  what  some  well-meaning 
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person  taught  them  in  Sunday  School,  that  I'm  glad  I  escaped!"'" 

Anthony  Campolo  would  agree  with  L'Engle,  saying  that  most 
Christians  are  party  poopers  who  have  taken  the  joy  out  of  worship.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  a  Party  is  Campolo 's  attempt  to  tell  the  church  to  get  back 
to  its  partying  roots,  to  their  heritage  that  is  found  in  sabbath  law."  In  the 
sabbath  years  and  jubilee,  in  particular,  Campolo  argues,  we  find  radical 
reasons  for  celebrative  worship.  The  egalitarianism  of  weekly  sabbath  rest  is 
carried  to  radical  sociahst  extremes  in  the  Jubilee. 

Simply  put,  the  sabbafli  and  Jubilee  years  were  unprecedented  socio- 
economic strategies  to  keep  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  class  oppression,  and  to  severely  limit  economic  inequities.  Every 
50th  year,  the  Jubilee,  debts  were  to  be  canceled,  land  returned  to  its  original 
owners,  and  prisoners  set  free.  The  poUtical,  social,  and  economic 
implications  of  Jubilee  are  staggering.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  Jubilee 
laws  that  God  highly  values  freedom,  and  that  freedom  from  socio-economic 
oppression  was  one  of  his  purposes  for  estabUshing  the  sabbath  in  all  its 
forms.  Liberation  dieologians  and  Christian  social  critics  such  as  Ron  Sider 
consider  the  Jubilee  ordinance  an  important  bibhcal  mandate  for  social  jus- 
tice.'^ 

While  no  evidence  has  been  found  that  would  testify  to  Israel  ever 
having  kept  the  Jubilee,  some  exists  in  the  intertestamental  period  and  early 
Roman  Empire,  showing  that  attempts  were  made  to  observe  the  sabbath 
year."  Every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  he  fallow  (Leviticus  25:1-7).  For 
six  years  Israehtes  were  to  work  the  land,  setting  aside  grain  and  provision  for 
the  seventh  year.  During  the  sabbath  year  Israel  was  to  Uve  from  the 
provisions  saved,  as  well  as  whatever  grew  naturally. 

The  keeping  of  the  sabbath  was  no  hght  matter.  Those  who  broke 
the  sabbath  were  to  be  stoned.  The  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  for 
sabbath-breaking  is  found  in  Numbers  15:32-36,  A  man  who  was  found 
gathering  sticks  on  the  sabbath  was  summarily  executed.  It.  may  seem 
excessively  harsh  to  us  that  capital  punishment  was  used  to  enforce  a  day  of 
rest  and  play.  Yet  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  profound  theological,  social, 
and  ethical  impUcations  of  the  sabbath.  Sabbath  law  was  foundational  to  other 
Mosaic  law.  Its  premise  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  creatureliness  of 
humans,  and  the  protection  of  human  rights  all  were  at  stake  in  sabbath- 
breaking. 

Israel's  unique  covenant  relationship  with  Yahweh  would  be  put  to 
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the  test  again  and  again,  not  only  in  the  wilderness,  but  primarily  in  the 
promised  land.  Frequent  reminders  such  as  Leviticus  19:3  link  sabbath 
observance  to  remembering  that  Yahweh  is  Israel's  God.  He  is  holy,  the 
sabbafli  is  holy,  and  his  people  are  to  continually  remind  themselves  through 
die  observance  of  sabbath,  that  they  are  a  holy  people.  Israel  has  been  called 
apart  to  reveal  the  holy  God  to  all  the  world. 

Sabbath  Parallels  in  the  Ancient  Near  East 

At  tiiis  juncture  we  might  ask  ourselves  how  unique  the  sabbath  was 
to  Israel.  Was  it  strictiy  a  Hebraic  paradigm,  or  did  other  cultures  in  the 
ancient  Near  East  also  celebrate  a  sabbath?  Scholars  offer  several  hypoflietical 
parallels  to  the  Hebrew  sabbath,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  conclusively 
linked  to  the  Old  Testament  sabbath.  Ancient  Akkadian,  the  language  of  the 
Babylonians,  had  the  word  sabattu,  which  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew  sabbat. 
Some  sources  render  the  meaning  of  sabattu  as  "day  of  rest  of  the  heart, "  or 
"day  of  appeasement."'''  Others  link  it  to  the  day  of  the  full  moon.'*  While 
it  is  possible  that  sabbat  and  sabattu  share  etymological  roots,  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  cessation  from  work  or  even  a  weekly  observance  was  part  of 
sabbat.  An  even  greater  distinction  between  sabbat  and  sabattu  is  seen  in  that 
the  Babylonian  day  was  ominously  evil,  a  day  in  which  demonic  forces  were 
at  work.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  blessed,  beautiful,  holy  day  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Assyria  had  "evil  days"  (umu  lemnu)  that  fell  approximately  every 
seven  days.  Andreason  resists  die  possibihty  that  these  were  sabbath  days, 
arguing  that  even  though  the  king  and  other  nobihty  were  to  avoid  certain 
tasks  on  evil  days,  the  population  at  large  was  not  forbidden  to  work.'* 
Beyond  that,  the  Hebrew  sabbadi  was  not  linked  to  a  particular  day  of  the 
month,  such  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  while  umu  lemnu  were. 

The  Kenite  hypothesis  suggests  that  Moses  adopted  the  Kenite 
sabbath  practice  during  his  years  among  the  people  of  Midian.  The  Kenites 
were  metal  smiths,  a  factor  that  proponents  of  the  Kenite  theory  see  evidenced 
in  Exodus  35:3,  where  fire-making  is  prohibited  on  the  sabbath.  Evidence  for 
a  weekly  sabbath  practice  among  the  Kenites  is  lacking,  however." 

Although  these  and  other  theories  have  been  posited  regarding 
ancient  Near  Eastern  parallels  to  the  Hebrew  sabbath,  evidence  is  too  scant 
for  any  of  them  to  be  convincing.    In  any  event,  the  estabUshment  of  the 
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Hebrew  sabbath  created  a  week  that  was  separate  from  lunar  cycles  or 
growing  seasons.  That  in  itself  is  suggestive  of  the  distinctly  Hebrew  Creator 
God,  the  one  who  stands  outside  of  time. 

Sabbath  and  the  Prophets 

Despite  their  good  start  in  keeping  sabbath  and  punishing  the  hapless 
stick-gatherer,  Israel  lapsed  into  sin  in  this  as  well  as  other  ordinances  of  the 
covenant.  The  prophets  spoke  loudly  to  Israel's  transgression  of  the  sabbath. 
Their  messages  also  reiterated  the  blessings  promised  to  those  who  truly  keep 
the  sabbath,  and  include  eschatological  interpretations  of  the  sabbath  rest. 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  die  eighth  century,  BC,  Amos  left  his 
work  as  a  herdsman  and  dresser  of  sycamore  trees  in  Israel's  southern 
kingdom,  to  carry  a  prophetic  message  to  Samaria.  There  the  Israelites  had 
developed  oppressive  class  cults,  some  of  Amos'  most  stinging  rebuke  was 
directed  against  social  injustice.  Amos  8:4-6  denounces  the  money  grubbing 
attitudes  of  those  who  can  hardly  wait  for  the  sabbath  to  end  so  they  can  go 
back  to  exploiting  the  poor.  Both  the  resentment  against  the  sabbath  and  the 
dishonest  trade  practices  were  abhorrent  to  God. 

A  contemporary  of  Amos,  Isaiah  hved  and  carried  out  his  ministry 
in  Jerusalem.  In  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  comforting  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Isaiah  promises  special  blessings  to  eunuchs  and  foreigners 
who  have  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord  and  have  kept  the  sabbath  (Isaiah 
56:3-8). 

To  the  eunuchs,  who  cannot  preserve  their  name  through  namral 
offspring,  God  promises:  "I  will  give,  in  my  house  and  within  my  walls,  a 
monument  and  a  name  better  than  sons  and  daughters;  I  will  give  them  an 
everlasting  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off  (56:5).  Eunuchs  were  not  permit- 
ted to  carry  out  priestly  functions  in  Mosaic  law,  since  they  were  blemished. 
The  promise  in  Isaiah  points  to  God's  gracious  love  that  welcomes  even 
eunuchs  into  his  house,  where  they  receive  the  heritage  of  God  himself. 

Foreigners,  too,  are  given  a  precious  heritage.  First  God  assuages 
their  fear  of  abandonment,  in  verse  3.  "Do  not  fear  that  you  will  be  cut  off 
from  me,"  God  says.  He  then  promises  a  hearty  and  joyous  welcome  in  his 
house,  where  they  will  serve  him  and  minister  to  him  just  as  his  other  children 
do.  All  of  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  will  be  accepted  (56:6-7).  Every 
outcast  in  the  world  who  turns  to  God,  honoring  the  sabbath  and  holding  fast 
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to  his  covenant  will  receive  the  heritage  of  true  children.  These  words  were 
immeasurably  comforting  in  Isaiah's  day  and  continue  to  be  so  today. 

In  another  passage,  58: 13-14,  Isaiah  makes  a  conditional  promise  to 
sabbath-keepers.  This  text  is  instructive  in  that  it  defines  what  sabbath  means 
in  attitudes  of  the  heart,  ^the  person  ceases  from  pursuing  his  own  interests, 
serving  and  honoring  God  instead,  then  he  will  find  his  deUght  in  God  and  in 
so  doing,  will  prosper  and  will  receive  die  heritage  of  Jacob. 

Isaiah  also  prophesies  an  eschatalogical  fulfiUment  of  die  sabbath. 
In  the  day  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  to  "all  flesh, "  the  day  of  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  everyone  shall  come  and  worship  God  from  sabbath 
to  sabbath  (Isaiah  66:23).  Life  will  flow  from  the  very  heart  of  sabbath  rest, 
which  is  the  unceasing  rest  of  God  himself. 

Jeremiah  warned  the  kings  and  leaders  of  Israel,  shortly  before  the 
captivity,  that  sabbath-breaking  would  bring  absolute  destruction  upon 
Jerusalem  (Jeremiah  17:19-27).  Israel  callously  profaned  the  sabbath, 
carrying  on  business  as  usual  in  order  to  make  more  profit.  If  only  Israel 
would  turn  around  and  keep  the  sabbath,  Jeremiah  wept,  they  would  ensure 
perpetual  habitation  and  prosperity  in  Jerusalem.  Such  was  not  to  be  the  case, 
though.  Not  long  after  uttering  his  oracle,  Jerusalem  was  carried  into 
captivity. 

Ezekiel  lamented  the  wanton  sabbath-breaking  of  Israel  as  well, 
saying  that  the  sabbaths  were  to  be  a  sign  between  Israel  and  Yahweh, 
continually  reminding  her  that  Yahweh  is  God  (Ezekiel  20:20).  The  only 
reason  God  did  not  wipe  Israel  out  completely,  as  they  deserved,  was  that  he 
did  not  want  his  name  profaned  among  die  watching  nations.  God  had 
estabhshed  his  covenant  first  with  Abraham,  then  with  Moses,  promising  to 
bring  his  people  into  a  promised  land.  If  he  failed  to  do  this  even  diough 
Israel  sinned  and  brought  disaster  on  herself,  he  might  look  common  (the 
meaning  of)  like  any  Canaanite  god,  as  if  he  were  impotent  and  could  not 
keep  his  promise  (Ezekiel  20:8b-26). 

Like  Isaiah,  Ezekiel  looked  to  the  ftiture  when  die  eschatological 
fulfillment  of  the  sabbath  would  find  its  expression  in  perfect  sabbath 
observance  (Ezekiel  46: 1-12).  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  continues  to 
trouble  scholars.  It  is  safe  to  say,  though,  that  worship  will  be  the  center 
from  which  all  activity  flows  in  the  eschaton. 

New  Testament  Sabbadi  Meanings 
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Sabbath  reforms  were  a  large  part  of  Nehemiah's  platform.  Between 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (ca.  400  BC),  and  Jesus,  rabbinic  interpretation  of  the 
sabbath  became  increasingly  complex,  while  rank  and  file  Jews  endeavored 
to  live  more  faithfully  according  to  sabbath  law.  By  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  Roman  army  excused  Jews  from  military  service  because  they 
were  virtually  useless  on  the  sabbath.'*  Seneca  accused  Jew  of  laziness  for 
spending  one  day  a  week  in  idleness."  An  example  of  interpretive  excess 
may  be  found  in  Jubilees  50:8,  which  forbids  sexual  relations  on  the  sabbath. 
Later  on  the  stipulation  was  amended.^ 

Jesus  came  on  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  sabbath  excess.  His  radical 
interpretation  of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  healing  and  restoration  was 
considered  nothing  short  of  blasphemous  by  his  critics.  Some  of  Jesus' 
harshest  condemnation  of  religious  hypocrisy  was  reserved  for  those  who 
perverted  the  sabbath  into  an  intolerable  burden. 

All  four  gospels  contain  pericopae  about  the  sabbath.  The  three 
synoptics  share  the  story  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  hungrily  plucking  grain 
while  walking  through  a  field  on  the  sabbath.  When  Jesus  is  chastised  by  the 
religious  leaders,  his  response  hearkens  back  to  David,  who  ate  die  forbidden 
Bread  of  the  Presence  on  a  sabbath.  He  also  reminded  them  fliat  priests 
routinely  break  the  sabbath  as  they  carry  out  their  duties.  The  real  issue  is 
mercy,  not  reUgious  ritual,  he  said.  Then  he  made  the  outrageous  statement 
that  "the  Son  of  Man  is  lord  of  the  sabbath"  (Matthew  12: 1-8). 

Following  that  encounter  he  entered  the  synagogue,  where  he  healed 
a  man  with  a  withered  hand.  His  explanation  to  hvid  critics  was  that  "it  is 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath"  (Matthew  12:12b).  The  Markan  account 
describes  Jesus  angrily  healing  the  man  (Mark  3: 1-5).  (We  cannot  help  but 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  surprising  possibihty  of  holy,  healing,  sabbath 
anger.)  From  that  moment  the  Pharisees  set  about  planning  for  Jesus' 
destruction.  God  had  gone  too  far. 

Other  sabbath  healings  include  the  woman  whose  back  had  been 
crippled  for  eighteen  years,  a  malady  Jesus  attributed  directly  to  Satan.  Jesus 
regarded  healing  as  a  matter  of  plundering  the  enemy,  restoring  people  from 
evil  bondages.  In  this  sense  he  was  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  sabbath  found 
in  Deuteronomy  5,  which  stresses  hberation  from  bondage.  Jesus  said  he  was 
bringing  a  daughter  of  Abraham  into  freedom,  an  act  that  surely  was  more 
important  tlian  the  legally  permissible  hberation  of  a  trapped  farm  animal  on 
the  sabbath  (Luke  13:10-17). 
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When  religious  critics  challenged  his  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
pool  of  Bethsaida,  Jesus  answered  that  he  worked  on  the  sabbath  because  his 
Father  was  working,  and  he  only  did  what  he  saw  his  Father  doing  (John  5:1- 
24).  By  example  and  word,  Jesus  taught  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
sabbath  to  participate  in  God's  work.  The  giving  of  eternal  Ufe  is  a  work  that 
the  Father  is  continuously  about,  and  it  is  a  work  that  most  fully  expresses  the 
meaning  of  sabbath.  To  enter  into  eternal  Ufe  is  to  cease  from  one's  own 
striving. 

Such  was  the  sabbath  interpretation  given  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews, 
as  well.  All  of  the  sabbath  teachings  in  the  Pentateuch  were  valid  in  the  time 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  they  pointed  to  the  eternal  reahty  of  the  New 
Covenant  of  Christ  (Hebrews  3:7-4: 11).  Canaan  was  a  type  of  sabbath  rest 
which  the  first  generation  of  Israelites  missed  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts.  Instead  of  obeying  God,  they  rebelled,  and  could  not  enjoy  a  ceasing 
from  their  wandering.  (3:11-19).  Disobedience  and  unbelief  regarding  the 
true  sabbath  rest,  Christ  himself,  continue  to  prevent  people  from  entering 
into  a  ceasing  from  their  spiritual  struggles.  Only  as  we  believe  the  Good 
News,  can  we  enter  that  rest. 

"So  then,  a  sabbath  rest  still  remains  for  the  people  of  God:  for 
those  who  enter  God's  rest  also  cease  from  their  labors  as  God  did  from  his" 
(Hebrews  4:9-1 1).  To  remain  in  the  true  sabbath  rest  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of 
worship,  honoring  God  with  one's  entire  being.  The  sabbath  Ufe  is  one  that 
no  longer  profanes  what  is  holy,  distinguishing  between  secular  and  sacred. 
Instead,  it  is  a  life  of  humility  and  obedience,  a  perpetual  resting  in  God's 
grace. 

This  is  the  capstone  of  creation—the  sabbath  rest  in  Christ  himself. 
According  to  Leviticus  16:29-34,  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  "complete 
sabbath,"  because  it  gave  people  a  ceasing  from  their  sins.  They  were 
cleansed  and  forgiven  in  God's  sight.  Jesus  was  the  true  Paschal  lamb,  whose 
sacrificial  death  fulfilled  what  the  animal  sacrifices  only  pointed  to.  The 
complete  sabbath,  the  complete  cleansing,  healing,  and  rest,  are  found  in 
Christ  alone. 

Conclusion 

What  are  we  to  make  of  sabbatfi  laws  today?  Since  we  honor  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  binding  for  all  time,  it  holds  that  sabbath-keeping  is  still 
a  serious  matter.  As  we  have  seen,  Christ  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  sabbath,  so 
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it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  sabbath  spiritually  and  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
ancient  tradition  of  ceasing  from  one's  work.  That  is  the  unintentional  acting 
out  of  the  commandment  by  many  Christians.  Yet  God  had  whohstic  pur- 
poses in  mind  when  he  instimted  the  sabbath.  There  is  the  matter  of  playing 
and  resting.  We  have  also  seen  that  attention  to  social  justice  is  part  of  the 
sabbath  plan.  Finally,  there  is  the  celebratory  element  of  sabbath  that  is 
nothing  less  than  a  party. 

We  Christians  still  have  lessons  to  learn  from  Jewish  sabbath 
traditions.  Rabbi  Solomon  Goldman  extolls  the  virtues  of  sabbath,  likening 
the  day  to  a  beautiful  bride.  Sabbath,  he  says,  is  to  be  a  time  of  eating  food 
"as  rich  and  tasty  as  one's  pocket  and  digestion  will  allow,  "^^  It  should  be  a 
day  of  joy  and  delight,  when  friends  and  family  gather  for  happy  fellowship. 
Rabbi  Goldman  goes  on  to  say  that  "work"  is  defined  not  by  the  amount  of 
energy  expended,  but  by  the  degree  of  productivity  involved.  Therefore, 
work  that  is  non-productive  is  quite  acceptable  on  the  sabbath.^ 

The  day  of  the  week  for  sabbath  observance  has  been  a  source  of 
contention  for  Christians.  An  entire  denomination,  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
is  based  on  the  sole  belief  that  Saturday,  not  Sunday,  is  the  correct  sabbath. 
"There  is  a  purity  of  sabbath  experience  that  cannot  be  found  on  any  other  day 
than  God's  own  day,"  writes  Herbert  Saunders,  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
pastor.^'  While  we  admire  Saunder's  commitment  to  what  he  believes,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  God  hallows  one  day  more  than  another,  when  Paul 
clearly  writes  in  Romans  14:5  that  the  choosing  of  a  special  day  or  regarding 
all  days  aUke  is  a  matter  of  human  prerogative. 

Increasing  numbers  of  books  and  articles  are  being  written  from  an 
evangelical  position,  suggesting  creative  ways  to  experience  the  sabbath. 
Marva  Dawn's  Keeping  the  Sabbath  Wholly.  (Eerdmans,  1989),  focuses  on 
the  four  themes  of  ceasing,  resting,  embracing,  and  feasting.  Outlines  for 
ways  families  can  enjoy  the  sabbath  may  be  found  in  Karen  Burton  Mains' 
Making  Sundav  Special.  (Word,  1987).  Pastors  and  other  church  workers 
will  find  Eugene  Peterson's  "The  Pastor's  Sabbath",  (Leadership.  Spring 
1985),  helpful. 

The  experience  of  the  sabbath,  while  hved  in  a  context  of  com- 
munity, is  personal.  Sabbath  encompasses  all  of  one's  life:  work, 
relationships,  physicality,  spirituahty,  time,  and  space.  The  message  of  the 
sabbath  is  nothing  less  than  a  miniamre  message  of  the  entire  Bible.  We  are 
created  to  enjoy  God,  to  rest  in  him,  not  in  ourselves.  As  we  Uve  and  move 
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from  a  sabbath  perspective,  celebrating  what  God  has  done,  we  shall  find 
healing  and  renewal  all  the  days  of  our  hves. 
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Forms  of  Prophetic  Speech  in  the  Old  Testament:  A  Summary  of 
Claus  Westermann's  Contributions 

by  BiU  T.  Arnold* 

This  article  is  occasioned  by  the  reissuance  of  Westermann's 
now  famous  Basic  Forms  of  Prophetic  Speech.'  and  the  appearance  of 
the  English  translation  of  its  companion  volume,  Prophetic  Oracles  of 
Salvation  in  the  Old  Testament.^  The  first  of  these  volumes  was 
originally  pubUshed  in  Germany  in  1960  (Grundformen  prophetischer 
Rede)  and  became  available  in  Enghsh  in  1967. 

Westermann  furthered  the  work  of  Hermann  Gunkel,  the  father 
of  Form  Criticism,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  oral  prehistory  of  the 
prophets.  Like  Gunkel,  Westermann  attempted  to  define  the  formal 
features  of  the  Gattungen  (genres)  of  the  prophetic  speeches  and  to  place 
them  in  their  hfe  situations  in  the  institutional  hfe  of  ancient  Israel. 
Since  the  volume  has  become  something  of  a  classic  in  form  critical 
investigation  of  the  prophets,  students  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
welcome  this  new  release,  which  is  identical  to  the  1967  edition,  with 
the  addition  of  a  new  forward  by  Gene  M.  Tucker.  The  opening  section 
of  Basic  Forms  traces  the  history  of  investigation  into  the  prophetic 
speech  forms  since  the  begiiming  of  the  twentieth  century  (pp.  13-89). 
Westermann  recounts  how  Gunkel  and  company  began  with  the  initial 
observation  that  prophecy  is  comprised  of  individual  prophetic  sayings. 
Several  of  the  earlier  form  critics  arrived  at  a  consensus  that  a  basic 
form  of  the  prophetic  judgment-speech  was  a  messenger's  speech  with 
two  parts,  the  reason  (or  accusation)  and  the  announcement  of  judgment 
(pp.  86-87).  Westermann  concurs  with  this  consensus. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  his  survey  of  the  speech  forms  in  the 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  important  discussion  of  the 
messenger  formula:  "Thus  says  the  Lord"  (pp.  128f).  Westermann 
focuses  on  a  single  speech  form,  the  announcement  of  judgment.  He 
argues  that  the  Old  Testament  prophetic  books  contained  three  major 
kinds  of  speech:  A)  accounts,  by  which  he  means  historical  narratives, 
B)  prophetic  speeches,  and  C)  utterances  directed  from  man  to  God,  or 
prayer  (p. 90-91).  The  famous  confrontation  between  Amos  and 
Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  (Amos  7:10-17)  is  an  example  of  an 
account.   But  such  accounts  are  rare  in  the  written  prophets.   Jonah  is 

*Dr.  Arnold  (Ph.D.,  Hebrew  Union  College)  is  a  professor  at  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary. 
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the  exception,  since  it  is  only  an  account.  Other  examples  of  what 
Westermann  means  by  account  are  generally  prophetic  sections  in  the 
historical  books.  The  utterance  is  also  less  frequent  in  the  written 
prophets.  It  has  two  major  forms:  lament  and  praise  (as  in  the  Psalms). 
Jeremiah's  confessions  are  utterances,  as  are  the  doxologies  of  Amos 
(4:13;  5:8-9;  9:5-6).  The  diagram  on  the  next  page  summarizes 
Westermann's  three  types  of  prophetic  speech. 

The  second  category,  the  prophetic  speech,  is  the  most  common 
form  in  the  written  prophets.  Many  of  the  classical  prophets  contain 
only  prophetic  speeches  (ex.  Isaiah  40-66,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  etc.).  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  "writing"  prophets,  the 
prophetic  word  was  transmitted  only  in  the  body  of  the  account.  But  the 
classical  prophets  contain  both  prophetic  speeches  and  prayer  forms 
(utterances).  The  eighth  and  seventh  century  prophets  were  dominated 
by  prophetic  speeches,  and  the  exihc  and  post-exilic  prophets  are 
characterized  as  a  mixture  of  speeches  and  prayers  (p. 92). 

Westermann's  primary  interest  is  in  the  second  of  these 
categories:  the  prophetic  speeches.  Within  this  category,  Westermann 
further  distinguished  between  judgment  speeches  directed  against 
individuals  and  those  directed  against  the  whole  nation,  or  group  within 
the  nation  (pp.  137f).  The  judgment  against  the  individual  (or  JI)  was 
an  older  type  which  gradually  declined  in  use.  After  Jeremiah,  the  JI 
ceased  to  be  used. 

The  form  of  the  JI  is  clearly  discernible:  introduction,  followed 
by  accusation,  followed  by  the  announcement  of  judgment  (pp.  142- 
163).  Westermann  illustrates  with  the  example  in  Amos  7: 16-17,  which 
is  a  JI  embedded  in  an  account.  The  introduction  takes  many  forms  and 
is  often  a  component  of  the  narrative  in  historical  examples  (and  is 
sometimes  omitted  altogether).  It  often  also  contains  a  summons  to 
"hear."  So  in  Amos  7:16a:  "Now  therefore  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord..." 

The  accusation  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  question,  but  is  more 
conmionly  a  simple  declaratory  sentence  in  the  second  person  singular 
perfect  without  introduction  and  without  connectives.  So  in  Amos 
7:16b:  "You  say,  'Do  not  prophesy  against  Israel,  and  do  not  preach 
against  the  house  of  Isaac.'"  Westermann  felt  this  judgment  speech 
stemmed  from  the  ancient  Israehte  judicial  procedure  (p.  146), 
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While  the  accusation  may  appear  suddenly  without  the  introduction, 
the  announcement  is  ahnost  always  preceded  by  an  introductory  "therefore," 
or  "therefore  thus  says  the  Lord"  (lakm  ko  ^amaryhwh).  Westermann  further 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  formula  "Thus  says  Yahweh,"  which 
introduces  the  whole  speech,  and  "Therefore  thus  says  Yahweh,"  which 
introduces  the  announcement.  He  concludes  that  "in  the  word  of  God  to  an 
individual,  the  announcement  is  the  real  word  of  God"  (p.  149). 

The  content  of  ttiis  announcement  was  quite  simple  in  its  early  form. 
It  contained  a  singular  statement  of  punishment  about  to  befall  the  person  to 
whom  the  speech  is  directed.  Occasionally  this  announcement  contains  a 
contrast  motif  in  which  the  offense  of  the  party  accused  is  contrasted  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  received  many  benefits  from  Yahweh  (pp.  155-158).  The 
greater  part  of  such  announcements  are  also  coimected  to  the  announcement 
of  a  sign,  as  in  the  famous  "therefore  Yahweh  himself  will  give  you  a  sign" 
Cot,  Isaiah  7:14).  These  signs  are  related  to  the  announcement  and  never  to 
its  reason,  the  accusation.  The  need  for  a  sign  is  when  the  thing  announced 
is  only  expected  to  appear  later,  perhaps  years  later.  The  sign  is  to  attest  to 
the  speech  in  the  immediate  context  in  which  it  was  deUvered  (p.  159).  These 
JIs  were  most  useful  against  the  king  in  early  IsraeUte  history,  as  in  the  Amos 
example. 

These  Judgment  speeches  against  individuals  (JI)  were  further 
developed  and  adapted  by  the  majority  of  eighth  and  seventh  century  prophets 
into  a  judgment  speech  against  the  nation  (JN).  In  fact,  this  form  was  the 
major  component  of  prophetic  speech  in  the  written  prophets  of  these 
centuries  (pp.  169-176).  The  prophets  broadened  the  horizon  of  the  JI  by 
changing  the  addressee.  The  pattern  of  movement  from  accusation  to 
announcement  continued.  But  now  the  accusation  was  directed  to  a  majority, 
a  "corporate  personahty,"  and  therefore  came  to  contain  a  larger  number  of 
transgressions.  In  fact,  the  accusation  of  a  JN  usually  contains  two  parts,  a 
general  conceptual  form  followed  by  a  more  developed  concrete  citation,  as 
illustrated  by  Amos's  famous  charges  in  chapters  1  and  2: 

For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus,  and  for  four... 
because  they  have  threshed  Gilead  with 
threshing  sledges  of  iron.  (Amos  1:3). 

Interestingly,  the  accusation  in  the  JN  is  more  frequentiy  expressed  in  the 
third  person  (as  in  the  Amos  example)  than  in  the  second  person  of  direct 
address  (as  in  the  JI). 
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Likewise,  the  announcement  of  the  JN  also  has  two  parts.  The  first 
part  usually  contains  a  first  person  speech  of  God  who  intervenes  to  take 
action  against  the  addressee.  This  is  followed  by  the  third  person 
announcement  itself,  explaining  the  results  of  the  divine  intervention.  This 
announcement  often  begins  with  the  same  introductory  "therefore,"  or 
"therefore  thus  says  Yahweh"  used  in  the  JI,  as  in  Micah  2:3-4: 

Therefore  thus  says  Yahweh: 

Now,  I  am  devising  against  this  family  an  evil 

from  which  you  cannot  remove  your  necks; 

and  you  shall  not  walk  haughtily, 

for  it  will  be  an  evil  time. 
On  that  day  thev  shall  take  up  a  taunt  song  against  you... 

Westermann  emphasized  that  the  basic  form  of  the  prophet  judgment- 
speech  was  used  in  a  large  number  of  "modifications,  expansions,  and  variant 
wordings"  (p.  176).  The  sequence  of  the  two  main  parts  may  be 
interchanged,  the  announcement  preceding  the  accusation,  or  sometimes  the 
messenger  formula  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  designating  the 
entire  speech  as  the  word  of  God,  or  one  part  may  occur  twice  in  the  same 
speech.  These  last  two  modifications  are  rare  in  eighth  century  prophets,  but 
fi^uent  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (pp.  176-180).  Part  of  the  task  of  the  careful 
exegete  is  sensitivity  to  these  alterations  of  the  culturally  accepted  norm  for 
prophet  speeches. 

The  JI,  the  older  form  of  the  prophetic  judgment-speech,  seldom  has 
expansions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  JN  began  to  relax  during 
the  eighth  cenmry.  In  Jeremiah,  and  even  more  so  in  Ezekiel,  the  judgment- 
speech  pattern  relaxed  so  much  that  the  original  form  could  hardly  be 
recognized  among  the  expansions  (pp.  181-189).  These  expansions  can  affect 
either  the  accusation  or  the  announcement.  From  Jeremiah  onwards,  the 
prophetic  speech  was  given  a  framework  (introduction,  connecting  formulae, 
and  concluding  formulas),  which  gradually  became  more  and  more  elaborate. 
This  framework  multipUed  the  number  of  sentences  identifying  the  word  of 
the  prophet  as  the  word  of  God.  Among  scholars  working  on  Jeremiah,  these 
frames  are  usually  credited  to  a  deuteronomistic  editor. 

Westermann  further  points  out  that  the  prophetic  judgment  speech  has 
many  variations  in  the  Old  Testament.  Besides  expansions  of  the  pattern,  he 
shows  also  how  the  JN  may  be  related  to  an  entirely  different  hterary  form, 
such  as  the  woe-oracle  (pp.  189-204).    Additionally,  hterary  patterns  from 
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several  walks  of  life  in  ancient  Israel  were  borrowed  and  used  as  variant 
formulations  of  the  JN:  the  legal  procedure,  the  disputation,  the  parable,  the 
lament,  etc. 

In  Basic  Forms.  Westermann  went  significantly  beyond  Gunkel  and 
impacted  Old  Testament  studies  for  years  to  come.  He  concluded  the 
"announcement  of  judgment"  was  the  single,  basic  form  of  prophetic  speech. 
It  could  be  addressed  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  in  which  case  it  was 
usually  preceded  by  an  accusation.  The  announcement  is  frequently 
introduced  by  the  messenger  formula  ("thus  says  Yahweh")  which 
Westermann  saw  as  parallel  to  messenger  speech  in  the  ancient  Near  East. 
Furthermore,  Westermann  traced  the  roots  of  this  judgment  speech  to  ancient 
Israehte  legal  practice. 

The  first  volume  dealt  only  with  the  forms  in  which  judgment  was 
announced.  The  second  volume  is  intended  to  round  off  Westermann 's  work 
by  investigating  the  prophetic  salvation  oracles.  He  believes  the  oracles  of 
salvation  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  belong  to  a  common  and  distinctive 
tradition,  just  as  do  the  oracles  against  the  nations,  which  are  distributed 
widely  among  the  prophets.  Westermann  concludes  that  during  the  exihc  and 
postexihc  periods  there  were  two  groups  of  salvation  oracles  which  stood  in 
contrast  to  each  other  and  which  corresponded  to  the  contrast  between 
prophets  of  salvation  and  prophets  of  judgment  during  the  preexihc  period. 

Westermann  begins  by  distinguishing  between  oracles  of  salvation 
found  in  collections  scattered  throughout  the  prophetic  Hterature 
(predominately  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Trito-Isaiah,  Micah  and 
Zephaniah),  and  those  found  in  reports  of  a  situation  in  which  an  oracle  of 
salvation  was  given.  The  latter  are  found  only  in  narratives  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  perhaps  Ezekiel,  and  are  similar  to  such  oracles  in  the  historical 
books  (p.  15).  These  form  an  early  stratum  of  salvation  oracles  and  date 
from  the  preexilic  period.  The  author  is  concerned  only  with  the  collections 
of  the  first  category,  which  is  the  greatest  preponderance  of  salvation  oracles. 

Within  this  large  category  (collections),  Westermann  distinguishes 
between  a  major  group  (Group  1)  and  three  secondary  groups.  In 
characterizing  Group  1,  Westermann  uses  "salvation"  in  two  ways.  The  term 
can  refer  to  an  act  or  a  state.  An  oracle  of  salvation  can  describe  an  act  of 
deliverance  or  a  state  of  well-being,  or  both  together.  Westermann 
demonstrates  fliat  the  difference  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  oracles,  so  that 
form  and  content  can  not  be  separated.  So  the  "proclamation  of  deUverance" 
has  a  fixed  sequence:  distress,  cry  for  help  (or  lament),  the  cry  is  heard, 
deliverance  (pp.  16,  43).    The  "proclamation  of  a  fiiture  situation  of  well- 
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being"  is  Westermann's  designation  for  oracles  relating  to  a  state  of  salvation. 
These  oracles  constitute  an  expansion  of  the  basic  proclamation  of  dehverance 
(p.  16). 

This  proclamation  of  future  well-being  is  further  subdivided  into  two 
forms.  First,  the  "proclamation  of  blessing"  can  follow  one  of  dehverance 
and  announces  a  time  of  blessing  and  prosperity.  Second,  the  "proclamation 
of  the  restoration"  comes  into  use  after  the  catastrophe  of  587  BC.  Unlike  the 
proclamation  of  dehverance,  these  two  proclamations  of  future  well-being 
share  common  motifs  without  a  fixed  order  of  events. 

The  three  smaller  groups  of  salvation  oracles  have  extensive 
similarities  with  Group  1  and  demonstrate  that  the  oracles  of  salvation  belong 
to  one  strand  of  tradition.  Oracles  of  Group  2  customarily  supplement  other 
texts  and  are  usually  short  and  seldom  expanded.  They  consist  of  two  parts: 
the  "proclamation  of  judgment  on  the  enemy,"  and  the  "proclamation  of 
dehverance  for  Judah-Israel"  (die  so-called  "twofold  proclamation,"  p.  195). 
These  oracles  contain  no  objective  depictions  of  dehverance  or  future  well- 
being.  The  oracles  of  Group  2  place  full  weight  on  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy. 

I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land, 

and  on  my  mountains  trample  him  under  foot; 

his  yoke  shall  be  removed  from  them, 

and  his  burden  from  their  shoulders.  (Isaiah  14:25) 

Westermann  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  the  way  to  salvation  in 
Groups  1  and  2.  The  salvation  announced  for  Israel  in  Group  1  is  open  to  all 
the  peoples  among  the  nations.  Destruction  of  the  enemy  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  Israel's  salvation  in  those  oracles.  Furthermore,  the  oracles  of  Group  1 
do  not  proclaim  a  retrieving  of  poUtical  power  and  influence  for  Israel  (p.  66). 
But  Group  2  consists  of  pohtical  oracles  and  destruction  of  the  enemy  is  the 
turning  point  leading  to  Israel's  salvation  (p.  196).  This  is  an  important 
distinction  for  Westermann  which  he  presses  in  his  conclusions  (see  below). 
Westermann  states  that  groups  3  and  4  cannot  properly  be  included 
among  the  prophetic  oracles  of  salvation.  He  makes  this  statement  because, 
fliough  they  are  used  in  the  books  of  prophecy,  they  find  their  origins  in  non- 
prophetic  contexts.  Group  3,  the  "conditional  oracles  of  salvation,"  derived 
from  deuteronomistic  paraenesis  (or  the  exhortatory  style  of  later 
deuteronorrustic  editors),  and  group  4  stems  from  a  late  Wisdom  hteratiu-e 
motif  (p.  17). 
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For  Westermann,  the  oracles  of  group  3  are  the  result  of  the 
deuteronomistic  movement  which  arose  during  the  exile.  Editors  and  authors 
(the  so-called  deuteronomists)  working  during  the  exile  moved  from 
unconditional  prophecies  to  conditional  exhortations  (p.  230).  This  hterary 
form  is  best  attested  in  Deuteronomy  4,  which  reveals  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  deuteronomistic  paraenesis  (pp.  228-230):  "Give  heed  to  the 
statutes  and  ordinances...,  so  that  you  may  live  to  enter  and  occupy  die 
land. . . "  (Deuteronomy  4:1).  Westermann  believes  that  this  structure  marks 
the  end  of  preexihc  prophecy.  After  587  BC,  deuteronomistic  exhortation 
replaces  prophecy.  There  are  examples  of  the  conditional  deuteronomistic 
oracles  of  salvation  in  the  prophetic  books,  particularly  Jeremiah. 

Group  4  consists  mostly  of  a  few  additions  to  the  texts  of  prophetic 
books  in  which  the  fate  of  the  ungodly  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  godly  (p. 
246).  While  the  two-fold  proclamations  make  a  pohtical  contrast  between 
Israel  and  her  enemies,  the  oracles  of  group  4  contrast  groups  within  Israel. 

For  then  I  will  remove  from  your  midst 

your  proudly  exultant  ones 

and  you  shall  no  longer  be  haughty 

in  my  holy  mountain 
For  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  you 

a  people  humble  and  lowly 

(Zephaniah  3: 1  lb-12a) 

Westermann  has  tabulated  the  distribution  of  the  various  types  of 
salvation  oracles  as  follows.  The  oracles  of  salvation  proper  (Group  1)  appear 
in  157  texts  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 


Deutero-Isaiah 

35  texts 

Isaiah  1-39 

29  texts 

Minor  Prophets 

34  texts 

Jeremiah 

38  texts 

Ezekiel 

15  texts 

Trito-Isaiah 

6  texts 

Group  2  (the  twofold  proclamation)  has  39  texts.  Group  3  (conditional 
proclamations  of  salvation)  includes  34  texts,  and  Group  4  (die  pious  and  the 
wicked),  16  texts  (p.  18). 

Like  Westermann's  previous  analysis  of  judgment  speeches,  these 
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oracles  of  salvation  may  be  addressed  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  tradition,  oracles  to  individuals  were  more 
common.  But  in  the  writing  prophets,  these  oracles  are  normally  addressed 
to  the  people  of  God,  as  can  be  seen  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  which  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  Israel.  After  587  BC  and  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  the 
prophetic  oracles  of  salvation  are  addressed  to  the  "remnant,"  those  who 
survived  the  catastrophe. 

The  prophecies  of  judgment  were  basically  confined  to  a  narrow 
historical  period  of  Israel's  history.  The  historical  parameters  of  that  hterary 
genre  are  defined  by  the  preaching  of  Amos  and  Ezekiel.  In  contrast,  the 
oracles  of  salvation  are  found  throughout  Israel's  history.  The  prehistory  of 
this  hterary  form  begins  with  the  promises  to  the  patriarchs  and  its  posthistory 
continues  into  apocalyptic  hteramre.  The  majority  of  the  oracles  of  salvation 
are  anonymous  oracles,  which  arose  in  the  period  between  Deutero-Isaiah  and 
the  closure  of  the  prophetic  canon.  These  anonymous  oracles  were  then 
added,  individually  or  in  small  collections  into  the  various  Old  Testament 
prophetic  books  by  editors.  Few  of  these  can  actually  be  ascribed  to  one  of 
the  prophets  of  judgment  (p.  13). 

In  his  conclusion,  Westermaim  emphasized  the  distinction  between 
the  oracles  of  dehverance  (group  1)  and  the  two-fold  proclamation  (group  2). 
The  first  group  contained  a  new  element  in  salvation  oracles,  as  witoessed  by 
Deutero-Isaiah:  the  absence  of  any  pohtical  or  military  based  salvation. 
Those  who  survived  God's  judgment  in  587  BC  are  the  renmant,  and  they 
shall  be  saved  through  acknowledging  and  embracing  his  judgment.  Deutero- 
Isaiah  perceived  that  what  was  "new"  about  this  salvation  was  that  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  universe  entrusted  his  task  of  dehverance  to  the  king  of  a 
foreign  nation:  "Do  not  remember  the  former  things...,  I  am  about  to  do  a 
new  thing"  (43:18-19).  Liberation  from  Babylonian  captivity  was  to  be 
accomphshed  in  a  radically  new  maimer,  through  the  commissioning  of  Cyrus 
the  Persian  (45:1).  This  is  an  irrevocable  contrast  with  the  two-fold 
proclamation,  in  which  salvation  for  Israel  comes  about  by  means  of  the 
destruction  of  her  enemies.  Westermann  beheves  the  contrast  "has  its 
prehistory  in  the  same  contrast  between  prophets  of  judgment  and  the  prophets 
of  salvation  before  the  fall  of  the  nation,  as  seen  with  particular  clarity  in  the 
opposing  proclamations  of  Jeremiah  and  Hananiah  (Jeremiah  28)"  (pp.  222- 
223  and  271). 

In  the  final  analysis,  Westermann's  four  types  of  oracles  of  Salvation 
are  helpful.  I  would  only  warn  that  he  makes  too  fine  a  distinction  between 
salvation  oracles  before  587  BC  and  those  after  the  fall  of  Israel  to  the 
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Babylonians.  Though  it  is  undeniable  that  the  proclamation  of  salvation 
greatly  expanded  and  began  to  be  used  widely  by  exilic  and  postexilic 
prophets,  I  believe  it  is  possible  the  use  of  such  prophecies  was  more  common 
than  Westermann  allows.  He  wants  to  limit  their  use  prior  to  the  exile  to  the 
early  stratum  in  the  narrative  portions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (p.  268).  But 
such  a  premise  seems  arbitrary,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
prophetic  oracles  he  has  isolated  were  used  earUer. 

I  have  further  reservations  about  his  hard  distinction  between  die 
oracles  of  Group  1  and  Group  2.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  oracles  of 
salvation  were  related  to  military  and  pohtical  dehverance,  and  this  does  in 
fact  create  a  contrast  with  those  oracles  related  to  the  peaceful  intervention  of 
God.  However,  these  must  surely  reflect  the  changing  historical  situation. 
Perhaps  it  could  simply  be  assumed  that  the  intolerance  of  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Syrians,  Moabites,  Edomites,  etc.  meant  salvation  could  only  be 
defined  in  terms  of  mihtary  victory  over  ones  enemies.  But  the  tolerant 
policies  of  the  Persians  changed  all  that.  The  reign  of  Cyrus  made  the  oracles 
of  Group  1  possible  because  foreign  oppression  was  not  the  main  enemy  of 
salvation.  In  these  oracles  the  focus  could  now  rest  on  maintenance  of  the 
nation's  relationship  to  God. 

Some  of  the  pillars  of  Westermann 's  work  have  crumbled  under  the 
weight  of  subsequent  investigation  (see  Tucker's  forward  to  Basic  Forms). 
Few  today  would  be  dogmatic  about  the  legal  or  court  setting  as  the  original 
life  situation  for  the  judgment  prophecies.  More  importantly,  with  the  rise  of 
literary  (or  liietorical)  criticism,  most  Old  Testament  scholars  today  recognize 
that  the  task  of  isolating  the  original  oral  form  of  these  speeches  is  a 
thoroughly  speculative  and  hypodietical  one.  The  bold  confidence  of  thirty 
years  ago  is  gone. 

In  spite  of  these  caveats  about  wholesale  acceptance  of  Westermann 's 
approach,  his  observations  have  had  a  permanent  effect  on  the  study  of  the 
prophets,  and  with  good  reason!  In  Basic  Forms,  he  effectively  demonstrated 
the  function  of  the  prophet  as  the  messenger  of  Yahweh,  which  function  is 
paralleled  by  ancient  Near  Eastern  messengers.'  In  addition,  without  insisting 
that  all  prophetic  addresses  have  a  monolithic  form  in  one  or  two  categories, 
Westermann  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  forms  of  prophetic  speech  have 
sprung  from  these  basic  ones:  announcement  of  judgment  and  proclamation 
of  salvation.  All  in  all,  his  basic  observations  in  the  first  volume  have  stood 
(he  test  of  time.  The  new  volume  on  oracles  of  salvation,  though  not  without 
minor  problems,  promises  to  make  similar  significant  contributions  to  the 
form  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
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ENDNOTES 

'Translated  by  H.  C.  White  (Westminster/John  Knox,  1991). 

^Translated  by  K.  Crim  (Westminster/ John  Knox,  1991). 

'However,  Westermann's  contention  that  Old  Testament  prophetic  speech 
forms  were  patterned  after  ancient  Near  Eastern  messenger  speech  has  not 
gone  unchallenged.    See  W.  Eugene  March,  "Prophecy,"  in  Old  Testament 
Form  Criticism,  edited  by  John  H.  Hayes  (San  Antonio,  TX:   Trinity  Uni- 
versity Press,  1974),  pp.  152-154  and  161-162. 
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Dietrich  BonhoeflPer: 
The  Violent  Pacifist 

by  J.  Robert  Douglass* 

I  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the  stories  of  martyrs.  It  did 
not  surprise  me,  then,  when  I  became  interested  in  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
soon  after  having  read  his  book.  The  Cost  of  Discipleship.  In  addition 
to  his  martyrdom,  I  beheve  that  I  became  interested  in  his  Ufe  because 
of  its  complexity.  One  aspect  of  this  complexity  is  Bonhoeffer' s  ethics. 
For  example,  Bonhoeffer  was  a  self-proclaimed  pacifist,  even  going  as 
far  as  making  arrangements  to  travel  to  India  in  order  to  smdy  with 
Gandhi,  yet  he  was  executed  for  his  involvement  in  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Adolf  Hitter.'  Immediately  the  question  arises,  "how  does 
a  person  adhere  to  these  seemingly  mutually  exclusive  ideas?"  In 
attempting  to  answer  this  question,  an  understanding  of  Bonhoeffer's 
ethics  is  required.  In  order  to  estabUsh,  at  least  in  some  sense, 
Bonhoeffer's  ethic,  the  following  will  examine  Bonhoeffer's  theology  by 
surveying  his  writings. 

In  order  to  correctly  understand  Bonhoeffer's  writings,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  their  context  from  which  they  arose.  One 
experience  that  seemed  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  Bonhoeffer 
occurred  while  he  was  in  America  smdying  at  Union  Seminary  in  New 
York.  While  there,  Bonhoeffer  was  exposed  to  the  black  church  in 
Harlem.^  This  experience  greatly  affected  his  understanding  of 
oppression.  In  fact,  after  remming  to  Germany,  Bonhoeffer  was 
convinced  that  racism  would  become  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
for  the  church.' 

Another  incident  occurred  in  Bonhoeffer's  Ufe  in  the  early 
1930' s.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  event  are  unclear,  but  in 
recalling  tiie  event  to  a  girlftiend,  Bonhoeffer  wrote,  "I  suddenly  saw  as 
self-evident  the  Christian  pacifism  that  I  had  recently  passionately 
opposed.""*  These  events  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the  many 
formative  experiences  that  influenced  Bonhoeffer's  theology  and 
subsequently,  his  ethics. 

Bonhoeffer's  first  work.  Sanctorum  Communio.  or  The 
Communion  of  Saints,  was  his  dissertation,  which  he  completed  in  1927. 
In  it,  we  can  observe  a  clear  break  with  the  typical  enlightenment 

♦Robert  Douglass  (M.Div.,  ATS)  is  a  pastor  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
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approach  to  morality.  In  addition  to  this  break  with  the  enlightenment, 
some  seeds  of  his  later  works  are  present.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Preface,  in  which  Bonhoeffer  wrote. 

The  more  theologians  have  considered  the  significance 
of  the  sociological  category  for  theology,  the  more 
clearly  the  social  intention  of  all  the  basic  Christian 
concepts  has  emerged.  "Person,"  "primal  state," 
"sin,"  and  "revelation"  are  fully  understandable  only 
in  relation  to  sociahty.^ 

This  idea  is  foundation  to  Bonhoeffer' s  theology  as  will  be 
discovered  later.  Bonhoeffer  proceeded  in  the  book  to  propose  that  a 
community's  particular  culture  is  a  type  of  personal  character,  which 
results  in  a  view  of  the  community  as  a  collective  person.  Perceiving 
community  in  these  terms  naturally  assumes  a  certain  degree  of  ethical 
accountability  in  that  since  the  individuals  comprising  a  collective  person 
are  to  be  ethical,  the  collective  person,  itself,  ought  to  be  ethical.*  In 
discussing  the  primal  state  of  humanity,  Bonhoeffer  describes  it  as  a 
state  of  humanity,  Bonhoeffer  describes  it  as  a  state  of  giving  and  love, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  state  of  demanding  and  selfishness, 
sin  is  naturally  destructive  to  a  conmiunity.  This  selfishness  also  "places 
the  individual  in  the  utmost  loneliness,  in  a  radical  separation  from  God 
and  man."' 

Fortunately,  sin  is  not  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Thanks  to 
Christ's  atoning  death,  the  restoration  of  humanity  is  made  possible.  It 
is  the  recurring  theme  of  Christ's  "vicarious  action"  that  forms  the  new 
community  and  holds  it  together.*  Thus,  it  is  Bonhoeffer' s  opinion  that 
through  this  new  community,  Christ  exists  as  the  congregation.' 

Having  laid  some  foundation  for  examining  Bonhoeffer's 
understanding  of  ecclesiology,  sociology,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin,  the 
next  element  of  his  theology  to  be  noted  is  his  anthropology.  This 
anthropology  is  presented  in  the  work.  Act  and  Being,  which  he  wrote 
in  1930.  In  the  first  section  of  the  book,  Bonhoeffer  critiques  the  two 
epistemologies  that  were  prevalent:  transcendental  and  ontological 
philosophies.  Both  of  these  philosophies  preclude  any  behef  in  God.'° 
Bonhoeffer  avoids  the  problems  of  these  philosophies  with  the  inclusion 
of  the  idea  of  revelation,  that  God,  while  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
individual,  can  be  known.  This  move  "frees"  God  from  the  individual. 
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This  allows  Bonhoeffer  to  eventually  state  that  "God  is  not  free  of  man 
but  for  man."" 

He  continues  in  the  book,  to  examine  the  implications  of  God's 
freedom  for  humanity.  Bonhoeffer  argues  that  humanity  "in  Adam"  is 
in  bondage  to  sin,  which  he  previously  argued  is  being  in  bondage  to 
self.  On  the  other  hand,  humanity  "in  Christ"  is  set  free  from  sin  and 
self.  Therefore,  humanity,  like  God  is  free  to  be  for  others.'^ 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  after  having  finished  Act 
and  Being.  Bonhoeffer  came  to  America  to  smdy  at  Union  Seminary. 
This  is  significant  because  it  was  while  he  was  in  New  York  that  he  met 
Jean  Lasserre,  a  French  pastor.  Lasserre's  pacifism  greatly  influenced 
Bonhoeffer.  In  addition,  it  was  Lasserre  who  challenged  Bonhoeffer  to 
consider  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  guidelines  for  discipleship  and  not 
merely  as  a  difficult  passage  of  Scripmre." 

The  next  work  to  be  examined  is  Bonhoeffer' s  Creation  and 
Fall,  which  is  a  development  of  his  lecmres  on  creation  and  sin,  which 
he  dehvered  earlier  in  the  winter  of  1932-1933.'''  In  addition  to 
examining  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  from  a  theological 
perspective,  he  restates  his  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect  of  Christianity, 
which  he  had  introduced  in  The  Communion  of  Saints.  In  true 
Bonhoeffer  fashion,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  attempted  to  break  with  the 
trends  of  interpretation  of  his  day  and  pioneer  new  ground.  Instead  of 
offering  an  account  of  "how"  the  world  came  into  existence,  Bonhoeffer 
attempted  to  offer  a  theological  interpretation.'^ 

For  Bonhoeffer,  imago  Dei  means  that  humanity  has  been  made 
into  live  in  relation  to  one  another,  as  maleness  and  femaleness  suggests. 
He  also  argues,  as  he  did  in  Act  and  Being,  that  since  God  is  free  pro 
nobis  and  since  "in  man  God  creates  his  image  on  earth,"  then  we  must 
live  for  others.'*  Another  noteworthy  point  of  Creation  and  Fall  is 
Bonhoeffer' s  rejection  of  the  ideas  of  "orders  of  creation. "  During  this 
time  in  Germany,  the  concept  of  "orders  of  creation"  was  being 
employed  in  order  to  justify  allegiance  to  Hitler.  Concerning  these 
orders,  Bonhoeffer  writes,  "they  are  not  orders  of  creation  but 
preservation.""  The  immediate  question  that  arises  is  "preservation  for 
what?"  Thus,  by  this  shift,  Bonhoeffer  moves  the  argument  from 
creation  to  the  eschaton. 

In  1933,  Bonhoeffer  presented  several  lectures  on  Christology. 
While  he  never  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  Christ  the  Center,  was 
published  utilizing  a  student's  notes  from  the  lectures.   It  is  important  to 
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examine  this  material  because  of  its  significance  for  his  later  theology. 
For  Bonhoeffer,  the  primary  issue  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  a  question  of 
"how"  but  "who?"  After  discussing  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  and  the 
eventual  corruption  of  the  idea  by  a  fallen  world,  Bonhoeffer  explains 
Christ  as  the  concealed  center  of  human  history.  Furthermore,  since  for 
Bonhoeffer,  Christ  exists  as  the  congregation,  it  is  the  church  that  is  at 
the  center  of  history,  not  the  state. '^  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  can  see 
elements  of  Bonhoeffer's  Lutheranism  as  well  as  his  tendency  to  think 
creatively. 

It  seems  clear  that  his  discussion  of  false  Messiahs  is  a  polemic 
against  Hider,  especially  in  hght  of  the  fact  that  Hitler  had  only  recentiy 
become  chancellor  in  January  of  1933.  Bonhoeffer's  approach  to  the 
subject  is  also  interesting  in  that  he  chooses  to  stress  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  which  is  an  entirely  Jewish  idea.  It  ahnost  appears  as  if 
Bonhoeffer  was  attempting  to  remind  Christians  that  to  hate  Jews  is  to 
hate  Christ  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Jewish  race  for  giving  us 
Christ. 

After  discussing  the  problem  of  false  Messiahs  and  a  false 
church,  Bonhoeffer  turns  to  develop  a  "positive  Christology. "  In  this 
discussion  he  deals  with  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  This  becomes  more 
important  for  his  own  understanding  of  being  a  Christian  and  for  the 
"Christ  existing  as  the  congregation." 

Next,  we  must  briefly  look  at  an  essay  that  Bonhoeffer  wrote 
in  response  to  Hitler's  imposition  of  laws  such  as  the  Aryan  Clause, 
which  expelled  Christian  pastors  who  had  Jewish  backgrounds.  On  May 
7,  1933,  Bonhoeffer  wrote  "The  Church  and  the  Jewish  Question. "  This 
document  is  extremely  important  for  our  attempt  to  answer  the  original 
question,  "what  were  Bonhoeffer's  ethics,  and  how  could  he  be  involved 
in  an  assassination  plot  if  he  was  truly  a  pacifist?" 

In  the  essay  Bonhoeffer  articulates  three  ways  that  the  church 
could  relate  to  the  state.  These  are  cogenUy  summarized  by  de  Gruchy. 
"First  of  all,  it  must  remind  the  state  of  its  responsibihty,  that  is  its 
prophetic  task;  secondly,  it  must  aid  die  victims  of  state  action."  He 
continues  by  quoting  Bonhoeffer,  "but  the  third  possibihty  'is  not  just  to 
bandage  the  victims  under  the  wheel,  but  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
itself.'"" 

In  the  following  years,  Bonhoeffer  began  to  work  more 
extensively  with  the  Confessing  Church  to  the  extent  of  eventually 
running  a  seminary  to  train  pastors  for  the  Confessing  Church.   These 
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years  at  Finkenwalde  had  a  significant  effect  on  Bonhoeffer  as  the  next 
work  will  demonstrate. 

In  November  of  1937  The  Cost  of  Discipleship  was  pubUshed 
under  the  title,  Nachfolge.  The  work,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  the  result  of  lectures  that  he  gave  while  at 
Finkenwalde,  although  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  was  working  on 
the  idea  as  of  1932.^  The  German  version  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  section  explored  the  idea  of  discipleship  in  the  gospels,  while 
the  second  traced  the  idea  through  Pauline  theology.^'  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  I  beheve  rightly  so,  that  Bonhoeffer  clearly  wanted  to 
show  that  following  Jesus,  the  suffering  Messiah  (die  Synoptics)  is  an 
integral  part  of  believing  in  and  obeying  Christ  as  Lord  (Paul).  "^  This 
is  significant  because  of  the  Bonhoeffer' s  attempt  to  correct  the  Lutheran 
tendency  to  divorce  faith  from  discipleship.  In  refiiting  this  tendency 
Bonhoeffer  writes,  "only  he  who  beheves  is  obedient,  and  only  he  who 
obeys  beheves."" 

In  studying  The  Cost  of  Discipleship.  it  is  essential  to  note  the 
radical  change  it  imphes  ecclesiologically.  It  is  clear  from  the  book  that 
Bonhoeffer  separates  the  Church  from  the  world.  In  fact,  Bonhoeffer 
states  that  "the  separation  of  Church  and  world  is  now  complete.  "^''  This 
separation  must  not  be  understood  as  withdrawal  from  the  world, 
however.  The  work  must  be  studied  in  Ught  of  his  experience  at 
Finkenwalde.  People  came  to  the  seminary  to  study  and  be  encouraged 
only  in  order  to  return  to  the  world  to  minister.  This  is  why  Bonhoeffer 
can  write. 

To  stay  in  the  world  with  God  means  simply  to  hve  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  visible  church,  to  take 
part  in  its  worship  and  to  hve  the  hfe  of  discipleship. 
In  so  doing,  we  bear  testimony  to  the  defeat  of  the 
world.^ 

In  the  following  years  Hider's  regime  grew  increasingly  evil. 
Consequenfly,  Bonhoeffer's  involvement  in  the  resistance  movement  also 
increased.  Furthermore,  it  was  during  this  time  that  Bonhoeffer  began 
to  work  on  his  Ethics. ^^  Prior  to  examining  the  Ethics,  it  is  essential  to 
realize  that  the  work  which  Bonhoeffer  had  intended  was  not  realized. 
In  fact,  he  was  working  on  a  draft  chapter  when  he  was  arrested  on 
April  5,  1943." 
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Bonhoeffer's  discussion  of  ethics  demonstrates  a  shift  in  his 
thinking.  In  the  earhest  works,  he  appealed  to  "orders  of  preservation" 
as  the  basis  for  ethics.  This  appeal  placed  the  emphasis  on  ethics  in 
eschatology.  Ethics,  while  still  concerned  with  eschatology,  differs  in 
approach  somewhat.  It  is  not  that  eschatology  is  no  longer  important, 
rather  in  Ethics.  Bonhoeffer  attempted  to  articulate  ethics  for  the  interim 
between  the  "then"  and  the  "now."^^ 

In  this  book,  Bonhoeffer  defines  ethics  as  "the  bold  endeavor 
to  speak  about  the  way  in  which  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ  takes  form  in 
our  world.  "^'  As  previously  mentioned,  Bonhoeffer  had  proposed  his 
"orders  of  preservation"  as  a  replacement  for  his  "orders  of  creation"  as 
the  basis  for  ethics.  With  the  passing  of  time,  the  terms  became 
interchangeable;  "orders  of  preservation"  eventually  became  a 
meaningless  distinction.  In  order  to  substantiate  his  ethics,  and  deal  widi 
the  tension  of  hving  "between  the  times,"  Bonhoeffer  employs  the  idea 
of  ttie  ultimate  and  penultimate.  The  ultimate  is  the  Barthian  notion  that 
the  world  has  been  reconciled  to  God.  The  penultimate  ethics  are  for 
concrete  situations  in  which  the  Christian  finds  himself/herself 
presently.*' 

Regarding  the  penultimate,  Bonhoeffer  estabUshes  these  ethics 
on  the  concepts  of  mandates.  This  move  away  from  his  earlier  notion 
of  "orders"  signifies  a  change  in  emphasis  for  him.  Unlike  The  Cost  of 
Discipleship.  in  writing  Ethics,  Bonhoeffer  is  much  less  interested  in  the 
formative  aspect  of  ethics.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Bonhoeffer  no  longer 
views  ethics  as  formational;  on  the  contrary,  ethics  are  always 
formational  for  Bonhoeffer,  in  die  sense  that  by  being  "free  for  others," 
one  is  being  conformed  to  Christ's  image.  The  emphasis  for  Bonhoeffer 
has  simply  become  one  of  the  importance  of  concrete  actions. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Bonhoeffer  would  apparenUy 
back  away  from  his  strong  dehneation  between  the  world  and  the  church 
as  articulated  in  The  Cost  of  Discipleship.  particularly  in  light  of 
Germany's  increasing  wickedness.  This  shift  occurs,  however.  It  is 
most  strongly  demonstrated  by  the  balance  which  Bonhoeffer  strives  for 
by  mcluding  both  Matthew  12:30  and  Mark  9:40.  In  Bonhoeffer's 
thought,  the  church  must  so  tighUy  define  itself,  in  order  to  avoid 
corruption  by  the  false  church,  that  it  becomes  exclusive.  Here  he 
apphes  Matthew  12:30  which  states,  "he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  outside  of  the  church  who  are 
doing  the  Christian's  duty,  often  better  than  die  German  Christians.  To 
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them,  Bonhoeffer  applies  the  passage  from  Mark,  "he  that  is  not  against 
me  is  for  me."  This  second  group  would  have  included  many  of 
Bonhoeffer's  family,  friends  and  co-conspirators.  The  significance  of 
these  ideas  is  tiiat  the  distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  becoming 
blurred. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of  Bonhoeffer's  Ethics  is  his 
perception  of  the  fundamental  question  of  ethics.  According  to 
Bonhoeffer,  the  fundamental  question  is  not  a  matter  of  doing  the  right 
thing  or  even  being  the  right  kind  of  person.  Instead,  Bonhoeffer 
believed  that  the  question  ought  to  be,  "what  is  the  will  of  God?"'' 
How,  then,  does  die  Christian  hve  ethically?  Two  themes  from  his 
earlier  works  appear  as  a  possible  answer.  First,  the  ethical  hfe  is  a  Ufe 
of  responsibility.  Bonhoeffer  defines  this  as  "the  total  and  realistic 
response  of  man  to  the  claim  of  God  and  of  our  neighbor. ""  This  works 
itself  out  by  being  free  for  others. 

Second,  the  sign  of  responsibihty  is  deputyship.  At  the  center 
of  the  idea  of  deputyship  is  the  concept  of  vicarious  actions."  It  is  only 
by  being  free  for  others,  even  to  the  point  of  death,  that  we  are  free  to 
live.  In  fact,  Bonhoeffer  would  surely  argue  that  to  refuse  to  risk  one's 
own  Ufe  for  another  is  flight  from  responsibihty,  which  violates  God's 
mandate." 

In  order  to  understand  how  Bonhoeffer  could  have  gone  from 
his  self-proclaimed  pacifism  to  involvement  in  an  assassination  plot,  it 
is  necessary  to  trace  his  involvement  in  the  resistance  movement.  It  is 
first  important  to  realize  that  Bonhoeffer's  resistance  against  the  Third 
Reich  was  not  a  specific  decision  but  a  process.  For  example,  on  April 
1,  1933,  when  Hitler  declared  a  one-day  boycott  of  Jewish  businesses, 
Bonhoeffer's  ninety  year-old  grandmother  defied  a  blockade  around  a 
Jewish  owned  business  in  Berlin  in  protest  of  the  boycott.'^  In  addition, 
Bonhoeffer's  father,  Karl,  who  was  one  of  Germany's  most  respected 
psychiatrists  believed  that  Hitler  was  mentally  ill  and  was  incapable  of 
leading  die  nation.'*  These  instances  demonstrate  that  Bonhoeffer  was 
surrounded  by  people  opposed  to  Hider  throughout  his  hfe. 

Bonhoeffer,  himself,  was  vocal  about  his  opposition  to  Hitier 
from  the  beginning.  This  resulted  in  the  revocation  of  Dietrich's 
privileges.  First  he  was  forbidden  to  speak  pubhcly.  Later  he  was 
forbidden  to  publish.  Eventually,  he  was  not  permitted  to  teach,  and 
lastly,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin  except  to  visit  his  parents." 
It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  not  until  die  Nazis  obtained  enough  power 
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to  carry  out  their  program  that  Bonhoeffer's  involvement  with  the 
resistance  movement  became  clandestine,  because  it  was  at  that  moment 
when  what  had  been  only  the  threat  of  tyranny  became  actualized. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  even  at  this  moment  Bonhoeffer 
merely  "threw  his  hat  into  the  ring. "  In  order  to  remain  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  two  kingdoms,  many  other  avenues  had  to  have  been 
attempted  before  he  could  legitimatize  his  involvement.  First,  legal 
nonviolent  means  of  removing  Hitler  from  power  must  have  been 
pursued.  This  would  have  required  the  cooperation  of  men  extremely 
close  to  Hitler,  which  was  not  available.  Second,  those  in  pohtically  or 
militarily  high  places  could  have  attempted  to  stop  Hitler.  They  either 
could  not  or  would  not.  This  left  the  responsibiUty  for  stopping  this 
dangerous  person  to  others. ^^ 

Even  after  joining  the  conspirators,  there  were  several  criteria 
that  must  have  been  met  in  order  to  pursue  tyrannicide.  First, 
indisputable  evidence  must  exist  demonstrating  abuse  of  power  or  the 
possibihty  of  "irreparable  harm"  to  the  people.  Second,  as  mentioned 
above,  those  lower  or  outside  of  the  pohtical  hierarchy  may  only  take 
action  once  those  higher  in  the  system  have  refused  to  act  or  have  been 
rendered  unable  to  take  action.  Third,  the  success  of  the  attempted 
tyrannicide  must  be  reasonably  assured.  This  is  an  interesting  notion, 
for  as  Rasmussen  notes,  "for  Bonhoeffer,  what  is  involved  in  creating 
the  conditions  that  reasonably  assure  success  greatly  restricts  when  and 
by  whom  tyrannicide  must  be  attempted  with  ethical  justification. "" 
Fourth,  only  the  minimal  amount  of  violence  necessary  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  power  is  allowed.  The  final  condition  is  that  active  resistance 
can  only  be  turned  to  as  a  last  resort."^ 

One  possibihty  for  balancing  Bonhoeffer's  involvement  in  the 
conspiracy  with  his  self-proclaimed  pacifism  is  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Bonhoeffer's  involvement  in  the  plot  was  completely  nonviolent. 
Bonhoeffer  simply  used  his  position  in  the  Abwehr,  or  military  counter- 
intelligence, as  a  means  to  help  Jews  escape  Germany  and  to  contact  the 
Allies  in  order  to  find  support  for  the  conspiracy."'  The  basic  problem 
with  this  argument  is  that  it  does  not  take  seriously  the  fact  that 
Bonhoeffer  clearly  understood  and  agreed  with  the  intentions  of  his  co- 
conspirators. By  Bonhoeffer's  involvement  in  the  conspiracy,  he  was 
approving  of  the  use  of  violence  in  this  situation. 

The  next  possibility  is  to  argue  that  tyrannicide  is  somehow 
different  than  simple  murder.    While  this  is  closer  to  the  conspirators' 
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position,  they  did  not  seek  to  "whitewash"  their  actions  by  stressing 
Hitler's  tyranny.  The  conspirators  understood  the  ethical  dilemma  of 
employing  violence  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  Nazi  machine,  which  was 
fueled  by  violence.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  can  see  the  significance  of 
Bonhoeffer's  fundamental  ethical  question.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
killing  Hitler  would  be  good  or  not;  the  issue  is  "is  it  the  will  God?" 
For  this  reason  Bonhoeffer  can  reflect  on  these  events  in  a  poem  from 
prison  and  say  that  the  Nazis  had  "forced  us  to  sinning.""^ 

The  above  quaUfications  must  not  diminish  die  significance  that 
Hifler's  tyranny  had  on  the  conspiracy.  It  was  the  tyranny  that  produced 
what  Bonhoeffer  would  call  the  "necessita,"  for  the  plot.  Again,  the 
issue  is  not  the  righteousness  of  the  action.  For  this  reason,  Bonhoeffer 
does  not  talk  about  the  plan  as  a  "may,"  in  that  it  is  permissible. 
Instead,  he  refers  to  it  as  a  "must,"  produced  by  God's  mandate  to  be  for 
others.'*'  It  was  this  "emergency  situation"  that  called  for  and 
necessitated  the  conspiracy. 

The  last  option,  which  I  am  sure  would  appeal  to  many  of  my 
Anabaptist  friends,  is  to  claim  that  Bonhoeffer  was  never  really  a 
pacifist.  This  is  why  until  now  I  have  referred  to  him  as  a  self- 
proclaimed  pacifist,  because  this  interpretation  is  an  option.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  this  option  does  not  honestly  consider  the  great 
angst  that  Bonhoeffer  clearly  experienced  in  making  his  decision  to  be 
involved  in  the  plot.  Today,  we  have  httie  or  no  concept  as  to  Ufe  in 
Germany  in  the  middle  of  this  cenmry.  For  Bonhoeffer,  the  actions 
within  which  he  participated  were  the  only  responsible  path  he  could 
have  chosen,  given  the  circumstances;  there  was  no  other  option  for  his 
understanding  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Christian. 
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The  Postmodern  Phenomena  of  New 

Age  Spirituality: 

Examples  in  Popular  Literature 

by  Mark  Bair* 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  better  understand  the  new  brand  of 
spirituahty  that  is  being  written  about  on  a  popular  level  today.  My  concern 
is  that  we  better  understand  it  so  tiiat  we  can  both  avoid  deception  in  die 
church  and  communicate  the  Christian  gospel  more  clearly  in  the  present 
context.  I  beheve  we  need  updated  apologetics  rather  than  update  theology 
for  the  1990' s,  as  some  have  suggested.  The  first  step  in  improving  our 
apologetics  is  trying  to  decipher  what  form  the  "fortresses  raised  up  against 
flie  knowledge  of  God"  are  presentiy  taking.  As  Francis  Shaeffer  said  before 
there  even  was  a  term  "New  Age:" 

If  a  man  goes  overseas  for  any  length  of  time  we  would 
expect  him  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  going.  More  than  this  is  needed,  however,  if  he  is  really 
going  to  communicate  with  the  people  among  whom  he  is 
living.  He  must  learn  about  another  language~that  of  the 
thought  forms  of  the  people  to  whom  he  speaks.  Only  so 
will  be  have  real  communication  with  them.  So  it  is  with 
the  Christian  church.  Its  responsibihty  is  not  only  to  hold 
to  the  basic,  scriptural  principals  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
to  communicate  these  unchanging  truths  'into'  the 
generation  in  which  it  is  living. 

Every  generation  of  Christians  has  the  problem  of  learning 
how  to  speak  meaningfully  to  its  own  age.  It  cannot  be 
solved  without  an  understanding  of  the  changing  existential 
situation  which  it  faces.  If  we  are  to  communicate  the 
Christian  faith  effectively,  therefore,  we  must  know  and 
understand  the  thought-forms  of  our  own  generation. ' 

♦Mark  Bair  (M.A.,  ATS)  is  a  pastor  for  Xenos  Christian  Fellowship  in 
Cincinnati,  OH. 
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In  order  to  aid  the  reader  in  the  task  of  understanding  our  generation, 
this  paper  will  examine  contemporary  authors  who  represent  spiritual  ideas 
that  are  counterfeits  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reader  I  have  in  mind 
is  the  concerned  Christian  worker  who  has  a  general  awareness  of  the  so- 
called  New  Age  Movement,  but  is  perhaps  unaware  of  actual  proponents  of 
these  ideas  and  how  they  are  introducing  them.  Before  I  get  to  those  specific 
ideas,  I  want  to  look  at  some  introductory  and  background  issues. 

First  of  all,  how  should  we  categorize?  While  the  term  "New  Age 
Movement"  can  be  helpful  for  generahzing  about  a  broad  set  of  trends,  it  can 
also  be  misleading.  For  one  thing,  the  term  "movement"  implies  a  somewhat 
monolithic  ideology  and  organization.  For  some  it  may  conjure  up  the  image 
of  a  pohtical  movement.  But  that  would  miss  its  subtlety.  However  we 
understand  the  New  Age  Movement,  it  is  certainly  neither  a  monohthic 
ideology  nor  a  centrally  organized  entity.  As  a  Time  article  noted  in 
December  1987,  it  is  a  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  "beliefs,  fads,  and  rituals." 
For  these  reasons,  it  can  be  hard  to  generalize  about.  Russell  Chandler 
observes: 

By  and  large.  New  Age  is  a  modem  revival  of  ancient 
religious  traditions,  along  with  a  potpourri  of  influences: 
Eastern  mysticism,  modem  philosophy  and  psychology, 
science  and  science  fiction,  and  the  counterculture  of  the 
'50s  and  '60s... Also  contributing  to  the  New  Age  way  of 
thinking  is  Chinese  Taoism,  which  beheves  that  there  is  a 
single  principal  underlying  everything  (the  Tao),  Ancient 
Gnosticism  and  its  doctrine  of  enlighteimient  is  also  an 
influence,  as  well  as  strands  of  Neoplatonism,  medieval 
witchcraft,  Greek  mythology,  and  Native  American 
thought,^ 

While  I  beUeve  this  observation  is  tme,  it  in  no  way  describes  any 
one  person.  All  these  elements  have  their  adherents,  but  most  people  would 
not  hold  to  all  of  them.  For  the  mainstream  American,  a  lot  of  items  on  that 
list  would  be  considered  weird.  So  the  problem  with  the  term  "New  Age" 
is  that  it  tends  to  bring  to  mind  people  like  Shirley  MacLaine  and  "gums"  like 
Bhagwan  Shree  Rajneesh,  Elizebeth  Clare  Prophet,  and  Maharaj  Ji.  One 
might  also  think  of  Krishna,  TM,  Scientology,  EST,  Unification  Church,  and 
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Christian  Science.  And  of  course  all  these  are  dangerous.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  a  combined  total  of  millions. 

However,  I  think  that  perhaps  far  more  people  are  coming  under  a 
more  subtle  but  equally  deceptive  set  of  ideas  I  will  refer  to  as  the  "New 
Spirituality. "  The  people  who  come  under  its  influence  would  probably  think 
of  the  people  and  gurus  mentioned  above  as  extremists.  I  see  both  the  larger 
New  Age  Movement  with  its  bizarre  expressions,  as  well  as  the  New 
Spirituality  as  inevitable  outgrowths  of  the  loss  of  objectivity  and  cultural 
authority  on  Western  culture.  If  any  one  statement  expresses  my  observation 
it  is:  if  nothing  is  true,  then  everything  is  true.  In  other  words,  if  nothing  is 
true  in  the  objective  sense,  then  anything  is  possible  in  the  subjective  sense. 
Anything  can  be  true  for  me.  Os  Guinness  observed  that  "America  is  moving 
fast  from  the  old  idea  that  everything  means  something  to  the  new  idea  that 
nothing  means  anything."'  What  he  means  is  nothing  means  anything  to 
everybody.  There  is  no  perceived  universal  truth  that  applies  to  all  people. 
In  his  monumental  work  Dust  of  Death,  Guiimess  illustrates  what  happens 
when  real  objective  truth  is  lost: 

Early  hunters  on  safari  in  Africa  used  to  build  their  fires 
high  at  night  to  keep  away  wild  animals.  But  when  the  fires 
burned  low  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  the  hunters 
would  see  all  around  them  the  approaching  outlined  shapes 
of  animals  and  a  ring  of  encircling  eyes  in  the  darkness. 

As  we  have  witnessed  the  erosion  and  breakdown  of  the 
Christian  culture  of  the  west,  so  we  have  seen  the  vacuum 
filled  by  an  upsurge  of  ideas  that  would  have  been 
unthinkable  when  the  fires  of  Christian  culture  were  high.^ 

The  effect  of  modernity  and  secularization  has  not  been  to  rid  society 
of  religion,  but  actually  to  spawn  a  more  religious  and  superstitious  culture. 
How  did  diis  development  take  place?  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  historical 
background  to  Postmodernism. 

The  Shift  from  Modem  to  Postmodern 

Increasingly,  authors  both  secular  and  Christian  are  referring  to  our 
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times  as  Postmodern.  Not  all  agree  on  what  it  means  or  if  it  is  an  entirely 
positive  or  negative  development.  Yet,  few  would  argue  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  outlook  is  not  impacting  the  culture  at  large,  including  the  church. 
Some  theologians  are  even  suggesting  that  the  concept  of  God  be  changed  to 
fit  the  Postmodern  outlook.  Let's  look  at  a  couple  of  assessments. 

John  Polkinghome  calls  the  intellectual  setting  today  the  "Post- 
Enhghtenment  World. "  He  describes  the  course  of  intellectual  history  since 
the  Enlightenment: 

The  thinkers  of  the  Enhghtenment  sought  by  cold  clear 
reason  to  comprehend  an  objective  world  to  determinate 
order.  They  saw  themselves  as  self-sufficient  and  were 
confident  of  their  powers  and  human  perfectibihty...The 
Enlightenment  attitude  had  done  its  acid  work  and  many 
people's  faith  dissolved  away.  By  a  curious  irony,  as  the 
nineteenth  cenmry  came  to  a  close,  the  method  and  view  of 
the  Enhghteimient  were  themselves  beginning  to  dissolve  in 
their  turn.  We  now  hve  in  a  post-Enlightenment  age.  The 
essential  character  of  Enlightenment  thinking  was  to  allow 
the  clear  light  of  reason  to  play  upon  an  objective  and 
determinate  world.  Scarcely  a  feature  of  that  description 
now  survives  intact. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  human  psyche  has  revealed  its 
shadowy  and  elusive  depths,  the  physical  world  has  denied 
determinate  objectivity  at  its  basic  roots.  Heisenberg  tells 
us  concerning  electrons  and  other  elementary  particles  that 
if  we  know  what  they  are  doing  we  do  not  know  where  they 
are,  and  if  we  know  where  they  are  we  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.  His  uncertainty  principal  proclaims  the 
unpicturabiltiy  of  the  quantum  world... The  world  known  to 
the  twentieth  century  is  a  good  deal  curiouser  and  more 
shadowy  than  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  could 
have  conceived.^ 

Polkinghome  is  critical  of  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  reason  that 
so  many  are  displaying  these  days:   "Our  century  has  seen  a  recurrent  cult  of 
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the  absurd  which  is  destructive  of  true  reasoning.  To  acknowledge  the  limits 
of  rationahty,  objectivity,  and  determinism  is  not  to  relinquish  a  belief  in 
reason,  a  respect  for  reahty  or  a  search  for  order.  "* 

Frederick  Bumham  notes  the  results  on  the  certainty  of  our 
knowledge: 

Revelations  in  twentieth  century  physics  have  totally 
undermined  the  epistemological  pride  of  Victorian  science 
and  brought  the  old  era  to  a  close.  In  the  post-modem 
world  of  quantum  phenomena,  the  foundation  of  reahty  is 
elusive  and  indeterminate.  Scientific  language  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  a  set  of  universal,  objective  facts,  but 
rather  as  a  set  of  research  traditions,  which,  hke  reUgious 
language,  is  bom  out  of  a  particular  community  of 
inquirers.  The  cultural  hegemony  of  science  has  ended. 
The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  new  postmodern  era 
is  epistemological  relativism.^ 

I  beheve  that  this  kind  of  relativism  about  what  can  be  known  is  the 
perfect  soil  for  New  Age  Spirituahty,  as  it  appears  among  the  radical  fringe 
as  well  as  in  the  more  mainstream  expressions.  Once  certainty  is  lost, 
anything  is  thinkable.  To  be  shocked  by  New  Age  thought  is  to  not 
understand  that  it  flows  direcUy  from  this  void  of  authority  and  meaning. 
Furthermore,  the  barren  dessert  of  atheistic  materialism  that  prevailed  for  the 
first  half  of  this  century  was  hard  to  hve  with.  Gene  Edward  Veith  describes 
the  revolt  against  materiahsm: 

The  twentieth  century  saw  a  new  worldview,  one  which 
accepted  the  bleak  facts  of  materialism,  while  offering 
meaning  for  the  individual.  This  worldview  is 
existentialism.  According  to  existentialism,  there  is  no 
inherent  meaning  or  purpose  in  life.  The  objective  real  is 
absurd,  void  of  any  human  significance.  Meaning  is  not  to 
be  discovered  in  the  objective  world;  rather  meaning  is  a 
purely  human  phenomena.  While  there  is  no  readymade 
meaning  in  hfe,  individuals  can  create  meaning  for 
themselves.    This  meaning,  however,  has  no  validity  for 
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anyone  else.  No  one  can  provide  a  meaning  for  anyone 
else.  Everyone  must  create  their  own  meaning,  but  it  must 
remain  private,  personal,  and  unconnected  to  any  sort  of 
objective  truth  ...Existentiahsm,  then  provides  the  rationale 
for  contemporary  relativism.  ReUgion  becomes  a  purely 
private  affair,  which  cannot  be  "imposed. "  The  content  of 
one's  meaning  makes  no  difference,  only  the  personal 
commitment. 

Today,  existentiahsm  is  no  longer  the  province  of  the 
avante  garde  French  novelists  in  cafes.  It  is  entered 
popular  culmre.  It  has  become  the  philosophy  of  soap 
operas  and  talk  shows.  Its  tenants  shape  pohtical  discourse 
and  are  transforming  the  legal  system.  Existentialism  is  the 
philosophical  basis  for  Post-modernism.* 

There  are  many  existentialists  today  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
term.  They  just  hve  it  out.  Lesslie  Newbigin  shares  Peter  Berger's  asmte 
observation  about  the  social  outcome  of  existentialism  in  contemporary  hfe: 

...the  distinctive  fact  about  the  Modem  West  from  all  pre- 
modem  culmres  is  that  there  is  no  generally  acknowledged 
"plausibihty  structure, "  the  acceptance  of  which  is  taken  for 
granted  without  argument,  and  dissent  from  which  is 
regarded  as  heresy.  A  "plausibihty  structure"  is  a  social 
structure  of  ideas  and  practices  which  creates  the  conditions 
which  determine  whether  a  belief  is  plausible.  To  hold 
beliefs  outside  this  plausibihty  structure  is  to  be  a  heretic  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word  haeresis,  that  is  to  say,  one 
who  makes  his  own  decisions. 

In  pre-modem  cultures  there  is  a  stable  plausibility  structure 
and  only  the  rare  individual  questions  it.  It  is  just  "how 
things  are  and  have  always  been. "  In  modem  societies,  by 
contrast,  we  are  required  to  make  our  own  decisions,  for 
there  is  no  accepted  plausibihty  stmcture.  Each  one  has  to 
have  faith  of  his  own.   We  are  all  required,  in  the  original 
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sense,  to  be  heretics.' 

It  is  in  a  real  sense  then,  that  everyone  is  "in  their  own  world."  At 
least  their  own  intellectual  world.  Postmodern  spirituality  then  is  a  spirituahty 
without  truth.  Like  a  cafeteria  with  its  array  of  "choices"  the  New  Spirituahty 
is  chosen  on  aesthetic  grounds.  Veith  notes  the  contrast  between  a  modem 
and  a  postmodern  outlook,  with  its  resulting  spiritual  consequences: 

Modernists  did  not  beheve  the  bible  is  true.  Postmodernists 
have  cast  out  the  category  of  truth  altogether.  In  doing  so, 
they  have  opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  New  Age  religions, 
syncretism,  and  moral  chaos. '° 

Thinking  Broadly 

Before  we  look  at  examples  of  the  New  Spirituahty,  I  want  to  paint 
the  big  picture  of  the  larger  New  Age  phenomena.  Most  of  what  we  will  see 
is  rooted  in  a  pantheistic"  framework.  However,  as  James  Sire  perceives. 
New  Age  diought  shares  in  at  least  three  world  views: 

'Uke  naturalism.  New  Age  thought  denies  the  existence  of 
a  transcendent  God.  There  is  no  Lord  of  the  Universe 
unless  it  be  each  of  us. .  .It  also  borrows  from  naturahsm  the 
hope  of  evolutionary  change.  We  are  poised  on  the  brink 
of  a  new  being... Like  both  theism  and  naturalism,  and 
unlike  Eastern  pantheistic  monism,  the  New  Age  places 
great  value  on  the  individual  person...'^ 

Yet  the  New  Age  shares  with  the  East  in  its  mystical  experience 
orientation,  which  rejects  reason  as  a  guide  to  ultimate  reahty.  Sire  also  sees 
in  New  Age  thinking  some  animistic  strands.'^  Animism  is  the  orientation  of 
die  so-called  "primal"  or  pagan  rehgions,  which  see  the  universe  as  inhabited 
by  countless  spiritual  beings.  These  spirits  range  from  vicious  to  kind.  To 
get  by,  people  have  to  placate  the  evil  spirits  and  woo  the  good  spirits.  To 
our  aid  come  the  witch  doctors  and  shamans  who  attempt  to  control  the  spirit 
world.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  coming  years,  animism  becomes  the 
dominant  way  of  thought  in  the  New  Age  Movement.    I  say  so  because 
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pantheism  is  too  abstract  for  the  average  person.  In  addition,  human  beings 
are  incurably  reUgious,  preferring  ritual's  concreteness  to  the  abstractions  of 
philosophy.  So,  New  Age  thought  is  a  loose  worldview  with  roots  in  three 
other  worldviews—Naturahsm,  Pantheism,  Animism.  The  vocabulary  of 
Christian  theism  is  often  borrowed  and  reinterpreted.  Groothuis  gives  us  a 
broad  conceptual  framework  for  understanding  much  of  die  New  Spirituality. 
His  chart  will  help  us  navigate  our  way  through  the  mist  of  die  New 
Spirituahty  without  wrecking  our  boat  on  the  shoals. 

As  is  evident  from  the  chart  on  the  following  pages,  the  New  Age 
concept  of  God  is  essentially  pantheistic.  While  borrowing  heavily  from 
Christian  vocabulary,  "God"  tends  to  be  portrayed  as  an  impersonal  force  or 
energy.  "But,"  as  Chandler  notes,  "the  God  of  the  New  Age  is  nobody 
special.  He~or  rather,  it~is  everything.  There  is  nothing  that  isn  't  God. "'" 
To  give  it  all  the  feel  of  a  "hip"  Christianity,  Jesus  can  be  fit  in  this  scenario. 
Chandler  says,  "He  is  one  of  the  enlightened  masters  who  was  conscious  of 
his  divinity.  Not  that  he  was  unique,  he  just  saw  what  was  true  of  all  of  us. 
Humanity's  problem  is  that  problem  is  that  we  lack  the  perception  of 
ourselves  as  God.  "'^  Let's  turn  to  some  of  today's  popular  spiritual  writers, 
the  prophets  and  priestesses  of  die  present  darkness. 

Popular  Spokesperson 

The  authors  here  represent  die  "diffuse  sentiment"  we  could  call  die 
New  Spirituality.  What  they  teach  is  appealing  to  many  people  because  it  says 
what  we  want  to  hear.   Veidi  says  of  postmodern  spirituality: 

Today  religion  is  not  seen  as  a  set  of  beliefs  about  what  is 
real  and  what  is  not.  Radier,  reUgion  is  a  preference,  a 
choice.  We  believe  in  what  we  like.  We  believe  in  what 
we  want.'* 

The  people  I  chose  as  representatives  of  the  New  Spirituality  are 
fairly  maiastream.  They  are  all  best-selling  audiors  and  I  found  their  books 
outside  the  New  Age  section  of  the  bookstore  and  die  Public  Library.  Unlike 
Shirley  MacLaine,  who  is  snickered  at  by  many,  diese  authors  command 
respect  by  many  in  die  medical  and  scientific  communities. 
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M.  Scott  Peck,  M.D. 

Peck  is  a  Harvard-educated  psychotherapist  whose  book,  The  Road 
Less  Traveled,  has  been  on  the  New  York  Times  best-seller  hst  for  over  ten 
years.  It  was  holding  #2  on  the  paperback  hst  as  of  May  8,  1994.  More  than 
a  few  people  I  have  talked  to  were  confused  as  to  whether  Peck  was  writing 
from  a  Qiristian  position.  Some  assumed  that  he  was  because  his  books  are 
sold  in  some  Christian  bookstores.  For  this  reason,  I  will  quote  somewhat 
extensively  from  Peck.  What  emerges  from  a  careful  reading  is  not  Biblical 
theology. 

hi  the  introduction  to  A  Road  Less  Traveled.  Peck  says  he  makes  "no 
distinction  between  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  and  therefore  no  distinction 
between  the  process  of  achieving  spiritual  growth  and  mental  growth. "  To 
Peck,  "They  are  one  and  the  same."'^  While  from  a  Bibhcal  perspective  we 
would  expect  spiritual  growth  to  produce  mental  growth,  mental  growth  could 
take  place  without  anything  positively  spiritual  resulting.  As  Paul  said  to 
Timothy,  some  people  are  "always  learning  but  never  coming  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth"  (2  Tim.  3:7).  The  human  mind  is  not  God's  Spirit.  The  sinful 
mind  is  hostile  to  God  and  does  not  submit  to  the  law  of  God  (Rom.  8:7). 

Peck  believes  that  most  people  suffer  from  a  tendency  'to  define 
religion  too  narrowly. "  What  he  means  by  that  is  people  who  would  criticize 
non-Christian  rehgions  like  Buddhism  or  Unitarianism.  We  should  not, 
according  to  Peck  view  religion  as  "something  monolithic."  His  path  of 
spiritual  growth  is  described: 

We  begin  by  distrusting  what  we  already  believe,  by 
actively  seeking  the  threatening  and  the  unfamiliar,  by 
deliberately  challenging  the  validity  of  what  we  have 
previously  been  taught  and  hold  dear.  The  path  of  holiness 
hes  through  questioning  everything  [italics  his]... We  begin 
by  replacing  the  religion  of  our  parents  with  the  rehgion  of 
science.  We  must  rebel  against  and  reject  the  religion  of 
our  parents,  for  inevitably  their  world  view  will  be 
narrower  than  that  which  we  are  capable,  if  we  take  full 
advantage  of  our  personal  experience,  including  our  adult 
experience  and  the  experience  of  an  additional  generation  of 
human  history.   There  is  no  such  thing  as  hand-me-down 
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religion.  To  be  vital,  our  religion  must  be  a  wholly 
personal  one,  forged  entirely  through  the  fire  of  questioning 
and  doubting  in  the  crucible  of  our  own  experience  of 
reality." 

While  it  certainly  is  true  that  each  person  has  to  come  to  their  own 
conclusion  about  the  truth  and  they  must  internalize  their  own  convictions, 
this  process  builds  on  certain  sources  of  information  and  traditions  that  are 
external  to  the  person  (rehgious  writings,  human  authorities,  peer  pressures, 
etc.).  Some  presuppositions  or  "givens"  must  be  chosen.  Even  Peck's  idea 
of  questioning  everything  is  a  presupposition  namely  that  not  questioning 
everything  is  a  weakness  or  barrier  to  truth.  Peck  seems  to  think  we  can 
perform  demolition  on  all  traditional  sources  to  truth  (which  would  include  the 
Bible)  and  still  have  something  left  to  build  with.  He  also  assumes  fliat  one's 
parent's  rehgious  views  are  "inevitably  narrower."  This  idea  assumes  that 
each  generation  improves  in  its  insight,  which  is  part  of  Peck's  evolutionary 
optimism. 

In  Scripture,  this  is  simply  not  the  case.  In  2  Tim.  1:5,  Paul  says, 
"I  have  been  reminded  of  your  sincere  faith,  which  first  hved  in  your 
grandmother  Lois  and  in  your  mother  Eunice,  and  I  am  persuaded,  now  hves 
in  you  also."  In  3:14,  15  he  is  further  told,  "continue  in  what  you  learned, 
knowing  from  who  you  have  learned  it,  and  how  from  infancy  you  have 
known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  you  wise  unto  salvation. . . " 
Timothy  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  find  a  different  reUgion  than  his  parents 
or  his  parents'  parents.  To  be  sure,  a  parent's  faith  is  not  passed  on 
automatically,  but  it  can  be  explained.  A  son  or  daughter  can  be  persuaded 
of  the  truthfulness  of  his/her  parents'  worldview.  It  seems  to  me  that  Peck  is 
advocating  the  kind  of  deconstruction  of  authority  that  made  the 
counterculture  of  the  sixties  so  tumultuous.  All  we  have  left  after  this 
demolition  is  "truth  in  one's  own  head." 

As  we  go  beyond  the  rehgion  of  our  parents  and  then  beyond  the 
religion  of  science,  we  come  to  own  our  fresh  idea  of  God: 

The  God  that  comes  before  skepticism  may  bear  Uttle 
resemblance  to  the  God  that  comes  after.  As  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  there  is  no  single  monohfliic 
religion.    There  are  many  rehgions,  and  perhaps  many 
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levels  to  belief.  Some  religions  may  be  unhealthy  for  some 
people;  others  may  be  healthy.^ 

That  it  "bears  little  resemblance"  is  an  understatement.  What  a  tragic 
description  of  what  happens  to  a  naive  Christian  who  becomes  "captured  by 
philosophy  and  empty  deception"  (Col.  2:8).  If  Peck's  denial  of  a  "single 
monolithic  religion"  is  not  a  direct  swipe  at  Christianity,  I  don't  know  what 
is.  It  seems  that  Peck  has  a  pragmatic  criteria  of  truth.  If  it  "works,"  i.e.  if 
it  is  "healthy",  that's  what  matters. 

The  God  that  comes  after  skepticism  for  Peck  is  a  pantheistic  "deity. " 
He  packages  his  version  of  pantheism  as  a  bold  idea  for  the  inner  directed 
man: 

Why  does  God  want  us  to  grow?  What  is  it  that  God  wants 
of  us?...  For  no  matter  how  much  we  may  like  to  pussyfoot 
around  it,  all  of  us  who  postulate  a  loving  God  and  really 
think  about  it,  eventually  come  to  a  single  terrifying  idea: 
God  wants  us  to  become  Himself  (or  Herself  or  Itself).  We 
are  growing  toward  godhood.  God  is  the  goal  of  evolution. 
It  is  God  who  is  the  source  of  the  evolutionary  force  and 
God  who  is  the  destination  ...It  is  the  single  most 
demanding  idea  in  the  history  of  mankind. .  .It  is  one  things 
to  beheve  in  a  nice  old  God  who  will  take  good  care  of  us 
from  a  lofty  position  of  power  which  we  ourselves  could 
never  attain.  It  is  quite  another  to  beheve  in  a  God  who  has 
it  in  mind  for  us  precisely  that  we  should  attain  His 
position.  His  power,  His  wisdom.  His  identity.^' 

Peck  tries  to  make  the  world's  oldest  and  easiest  form  of  spirituahty 
sound  difficult  and  challenging,  while  painting  the  surrender  of  our  proud 
autonomy  as  childish  dependence.  Our  problem,  according  to  Peck,  is  that 
we  shy  away  from  becoming  God.  Most  people  are  too  lazy  and  passive  to 
seek  godhood.  He  goes  on  to  say: 

Were  we  to  beheve  it  possible  for  man  to  become  God,  this 
belief  by  its  very  nature  would  place  upon  us  an  obhgation 
to  attain  the  possible.  But  we  don't  want  this  obhgation,  we 
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don't  want  to  have  to  work  fliat  hard.  We  don't  want  God's 
responsibility.  As  long  as  we  can  believe  that  godhood  is 
an  impossible  attainment  for  ourselves,  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  our  spiritual  growth;  we  don't  have  to  push 
ourselves  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of  consciousness  and 
loving  activity,  we  can  just  relax  and  be  human. ^ 

Only  a  lazy  wimp  would  not  want  to  be  God!  So  it  will  have  to  be 
the  few  and  the  proud  who  are  willing  to  take  on  this  noble  task  of  sacrifice. 
The  "hard  work"  that  Peck  says  we  are  too  lazy  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the  god 
within: 

In  debating  the  wisdom  of  a  proposed  course  of  action, 
human  beings  routinely  fail  to  obtain  God's  side  of  the 
issue.  They  fail  to  consult  the  God  within  them,  the 
knowledge  of  rightness  which  inherently  resides  in  the 
minds  of  all  mankind.  We  make  this  failure  because  we  are 
lazy." 

Lest  we  be  still  unconvinced  of  Peck's  pantheism,  note  how  he 
explains  the  evolution  of  consciousness: 

I  know  of  no  hypothesis  as  satisfactory  as  the  postulation  of 
a  God  who  is  intimately  associated  with  us~so  intimately 
that  He  is  part  of  us.  If  you  want  to  know  the  closet  place 
to  look  for  grace,  it  is  within  your  self.  If  you  desire 
wisdom  greater  than  you  own,  you  can  find  it  inside  you. 
What  this  suggests  is  that  the  interface  between  man  and 
God  is  at  least  in  part  the  interface  between  our  unconscious 
and  our  conscious.  To  put  it  plainly,  our  unconscious  is 
God.  God  wifliin  us.  We  were  part  of  God  all  the  time. 
God  has  been  with  us  all  along,  is  now,  and  always  with 
be.^" 

When  all  is  said  and  done.  Peck's  version  of  spirituaUty  is  a  rehash 
of  eastern  pantheism  vnih  a  Western  individualistic  flavor.  He  does  not  paint 
the  image  of  absorption  into  God.   Rather,  God  is  absorbed  into  you.   The 
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human  individual  retains  herself.  Much  of  the  book  preaches  a  "pick  yourself 
up  from  your  own  bootstraps"  mentahty  with  the  ear-tickling  "psycho- 
spiritual"  theology  that  was  cited  above. 

Deepak  Chopra 

If  Peck  is  the  therapeutic  high  priest  of  the  new  spirituahty,  Deepak 
Qiopra  is  the  "surgeon  general"  of  alternative  healing.  Chopra  is  also  a  best- 
selling  author  (he  has  written  fourteen  books)  and  physician.  He  was  bom 
and  raised  in  India,  but  now  hves  and  works  in  the  Boston  area.  He 
established  the  American  Association  of  Ayurvedic  (a  branch  of  Hinduism) 
Medicine.  In  1992  he  was  appointed  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
hoc  panel  on  alternative  medicine.  Chopra  is  truly  a  modem  gum,  combining 
most  skillfully  the  ideas  of  the  East  and  the  West—Hinduism  and  science, 
materialism  and  spiritualism.  He  has  been  written  about  in  Money,  People 
Weekly,  and  Psychology  Today,  as  well  as  having  had  articles  published  by 
The  Joumal  of  American  Medical  Association.  Money  called  Chopra  a 
"financial  spiritualist.""  While  Hare  Krishnas  and  the  Gum  Maharaj  Ji  may 
frighten  off  most  westemers,  Chopra  appeals  directly  to  what  we  want  most 
in  America:  health  and  wealth.  His  book  Creating  Affluence  is  a  daily 
reader  on  how  to  get  rich  by  changing  your  perception  of  reahty.  Chopra 
advises  that  its  contents  be  "metabohzed"  in  the  consciousness  of  the  reader 
by  reading  it  over  and  over.  He  holds  out  a  bold  promise: 

All  of  material  creation,  everything  that  we  can  see,  hear, 
taste,  or  smell  is  made  from  the  same  stuff  and  comes  from 
ttie  same  source.  Experiential  knowledge  of  this  fact  gives 
us  the  abihty  to  fulfill  any  desire  we  have,  acquire  any 
material  object  we  want,  and  experience  happiness  to  any 
extent  we  aspire. 

Before  we  go  into  these  principals,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
what  science,  and  particularly  physics,  has  to  say  about  the 
nature  of  the  universe  we  hve  in... According  to  quantum 
field  theorists,  all  material  things—whether  they  are 
automobiles,  human  bodies,  or  dollar  bills-are  made  up  of 
atoms.    These  atoms  are  made  up  of  subatomic  particles 
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which,  in  turn,  are  flucmations  of  energy  and  information 
in  huge  void  of  energy  and  information... the  basic 
conclusion  of  quantum  field  theorists  is  that  the  raw 
material  of  the  world  is  non-material;  the  essential  stuff  of 
the  universe  is  non-stuff... And  this  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
superstition  of  materiahsm.^* 

Like  many  of  the  proponents  of  the  new  spirituaUty,  Chopra  wants 
to  ground  his  views  in  science.  The  highly  disputed  field  of  quantum  physics 
is  a  favorite  "proor  for  pantheism  by  many  today.  This  is  a  big  change  from 
some  of  the  earlier  pantheistic  prophets  who  were  anti-science.  Chopra  shows 
great  cleverness  as  he  smuggles  in  ancient  Hindu  panflieism  in  the  guise  of 
science  and  economic  strategy.  Not  only  can  we  be  wealthy  witii  a  change  of 
perception,  but  we  can  also  be  healthy-even  immortal  if  we  learn  how  to 
think  right,  hi  his  very  popular  Ageless  Body.  Timeless  Mind:  The  Quantum 
Alternative  to  Growing  Old.  Chopra  avoids  subtlety  altogether.  He 
inmiediately  sets  out  to  break  our  confidence  in  conventional  reason,  the 
western  way  of  perceiving  reahty: 

I  would  like  you  to  join  me  on  a  journey  of  discovery.  We 
will  explore  a  place  where  the  rules  of  everyday  existence 
do  not  apply.  These  rules  exphcitly  state  diat  to  grow  old, 
become  frail,  and  die  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
all... However,  I  want  you  to  suspend  your  assumptions 
about  what  we  call  reality  so  that  we  can  become  pioneers 
in  a  land  where  youthful  vigor,  renewal,  joy,  fiilfilhnent 
and  timelessness  are  the  common  experience  of  everyday 
life,  where  old  age,  senility,  infirmity  and  death  do  not  exist 
and  are  not  even  entertained  as  a  possibihty. 

If  there  is  such  a  place,  what  is  preventing  us  from  going 
there?  It  is  our  conditioning,  our  current  collective 
world  view  that  we  were  taught  by  our  parents,  teachers, 
and  society.  This  way  of  seeing  things—the  old  paradigm- 
has  been  aptly  called  "the  hypnosis  of  social  conditioning," 
an  induced  fiction  in  which  we  have  collectively  agreed  to 
participate." 
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Like  most  pantheisms,  Chopra's  claims  that  what  our  senses  tell  us 
is  inadequate  and  often  deceptive.  Chopra  goes  on  to  ask  us  to  discard 
conventional  western  assumptions  in  favor  of  a  "new  paradigm."  I  have 
included  his  assumptions  verbatim  because  they  so  capture  the  essence  of  New 
Age  pantheism. 

...In  order  to  create  the  experience  of  ageless  body  and 
timeless  mind,  which  is  the  promise  of  this  book,  you  must 
discard  ten  assumptions  about  who  you  are  and  what  the 
true  nature  of  body  and  mind  is.  These  assumptions  are  the 
bedrock  of  our  shared  worldview.  They  are: 


OLD  PARADIGM 


NEW  PARADIGM 


1 .  There  is  an  objective  world 
independent  of  the  observer,  & 
our  bodies  are  an  aspect  of  this 
objective  world. 

1.  The  physical  world,  including 
our  bodies,  is  a  response  of  the 
observer.  We  create  our  bodies  as 
we  create  the  experience  of  our 
world. 

2.  The  body  is  composed  of 
clumps  of  matter  separated  from 
one  another  in  time  &  space. 

• 

2.  In  their  essential  state,  our 
bodies  are  composed  of  energy  & 
information,  not  soUd  matter.  This 
energy  &  information  is  an  out- 
cropping of  infinite  fields  of 
energy  &  information  sparming  the 
universe. 

3.  Mind  &  body  are  independent 
from  each  other. 

3.  The  mind  &  body  are 
inseparably  one. 

4.  Materialism  is  primary, 
consciousness  is  secondary.  In 
other  words,  we  are  physical 
machines  that  learned  to  think. 

4.  The  bio-chemistry  of  the  body; 
is  a  product  of  awareness.  Beliefs, 
thoughts  &  emotions  create  the 
chemical  reactions  that  uphold  Ufe 
in  every  cell. 
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5.  Human  awareness  can  be 
completely  explained  as  a  product 
of  bio-chemistry. 

5.  Perception  appears  to  be 
automatic,  but  is  in  fact  learned. 
The  world  you  Uve  in,  including 
the  experience  of  your  body,  is 
completely  dictated  by  how  you 
learned  to  perceive  it.  If  you 
change  your  perception,  you 
change  the  experience  of  your 
body  &  your  world. 

6.  As  individuals,  we  are 
disconnected,  self  contained 
entities. 

6.  Impulses  of  intelligence  create 
your    body  in  new  forms  every 
second. 

7.  Our  perception  of  the  word  is 
automatic  &  gives  us  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  way  things  really 
are. 

7.  Although  each  person  seems 
separate  &  independent,  all  of  us 
are  connected  to  patterns  of 
intelligence  that  govern  the  whole 
cosmos.  Our  bodies  are  part  of  a 
universal  body,  our  minds  an  as- 
pect of  a  universal  mind. 

8.  Our  true  nature  is  totally 
defined  by  the  body,  ego,  & 
personality.  We  are  wisps  of 
memories  &  desires  enclosed  in 
flesh  &  bones. 

8.  Time  does  not  exist  as  an 
absolute,  but  only  eternity.  What 
we  call  linear  time  is  a  reflection 
of  how  we  perceive  change.  If  we 
could  perceive  the  changeless, 
time  would  cease  to  exist  as  we 
know  it.  We  can  learn  to  start 
metabolizing  non-change,  eternity, 
the  absolute.  By  doing  that,  we 
will  be  ready  to  create  the  physio- 
logy of  immortahty. 

9.  Time  exists  as  an  absolute,  & 
we  are  captives  of  that  absolute. 
No  one  escapes  the  ravages  of 
time. 

9.  Each  of  us  inhabits  a  reahty 
lying  beyond  all  change. 
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10.  Suffering  is  necessary—it  is 
part  of  reality.  We  are  inevitable 
victims  of  sickness,  aging  and 
death. 


10.  We  are  not  victims  of  aging, 
sickness  &  death.  These  are  part 
of  the  scenery,  not  the  seer,  who 
is  immune  to  any  form  of  change. 
The  seer  is  the  spirit,  the  expres- 
sion of  eternal  being. 


Now  that's  a  heavy  assault!  And  he  does  it,  not  in  an  appendix 
buried  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  right  at  the  beginning!  Apparently  that  is 
not  scaring  readers  off.  Notice  how  Chopra  has  said  the  same  things  diat 
eastern  rehgion  has  taught  without  it  sounding  religious.  The  word  "god"  is 
not  used  at  all  in  this  chart. 

No  wonder  Chandler  views  the  area  of  holistic  health  as  perhaps  the 
major  carrier  of  the  New  Age:  "The  market  for  the  products,  as  well  as  the 
techniques  of  chiropractic  and  massage,  is  likely  to  endure  and  grow  as  more 
and  more  Americans  become  concerned  about  self-care,  wellness,  and  ever- 
rising  costs  of  professional  health  systems."^* 

Marianne  Williamson 

Another  avenue  of  expose  to  the  new  spirituality  is  the  recovery 
movement.  Marianne  Williamson's  experience  mirrors  that  of  many  other 
baby-boomers  who  grew  up  with  a  sense  of  estrangement  from  their  parents' 
traditional  values  and  religion.  Her  book  A  Return  to  Love  reached  ffl  on  the 
best-seller  hst  in  1993.  This  title  is  stocked  not  in  the  New  Age  section,  but 
in  psychology /self  improvement.  Through  her  lectures  and  writing, 
Williamson  has  popularized  the  ultra  New  Age  A  Course  in  Miracles,  a  kind 
of  pantheistic  "bible,"  which  Opra  Winfrey  has  praised  on  her  show. 

Like  many  who  teach  concepts  of  New  Spirituality,  Williamson 
believes  we  need  a  higher  form  of  "consciousness  or  knowledge"  that  is 
different  from  cognitive  understanding: 

"Love  isn't  seen  with  the  physical  eyes  or  heard  with  the 
physical  ears.  The  physical  senses  don't  perceive  it;  it's 
perceived  through  a  different  kind  of  vision... Regardless  of 
what  it's  called,  love  requires  a  different  kind  of  "seeing" 
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than  we  are  used  to~a  different  kind  of  knowing  or 
thinking.  Love  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  hearts. .  "^' 

Like  Chopra,  WiUiamson  wants  to  bypass  the  hmits  of  logic  and 
linear  thinking.  For  her,  God  is  defined  as  "the  love  within  us.. He  is  the 
energy,  the  thought  of  unconditional  love.  He  cannot  think  with  anger  or 
judgment."'"  This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  New  Spirituahty~an 
impersonal  god  with  the  personal  characteristic  of  love.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
a  "being"  that  is  not  distinct  from  yourself  can  love  you.  Yet,  the  comforting 
thing  for  so  many  is  that  the  "God"  of  the  new  spirituahty  has  no  wrath  and 
does  not  punish.  All  of  such  negative  thoughts  are  seen  as  human  projections. 
As  for  negative  or  hostile  human  emotions,  they  are  simply  explained  away 
rather  being  explained  by  her  system: 

Anything  that  isn't  love  is  an  illusion... When  we  think  with 
love  we  are  hterally  co-creating  with  God.  And  when  we 
are  not  thinking  with  love—since  only  love  is  real—then 
we're  actually  not  thinking  at  all.  We're  hallucinating. .  .sin 
is  defined  as  'loveless  perception '...Love  in  your  mind 
produces  love  in  your  hfe.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Heaven. 
Fear  in  your  mind  produces  fear  in  your  hfe.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  Hell." 

Like  all  pantheistic  notions,  this  one  has  no  way  to  explain  why  there  is  evil 
and  suffering  in  the  world.  Simply  passing  it  off  as  a  problem  of  perception 
only  imphcates  God  as  a  lousy  creator,  since  there  is  no  Fall  to  explain  how 
this  problem  began  in  the  first  place.  For  Williamson,  our  real  problem  is  not 
sin  in  the  sense  of  evil  or  depravity,  hnifear.  Here  we  have  one  more  version 
of  "we're  basically  good  people  who  are  sad  and  hurt. "  Or  as  someone  said, 
"Hurt  people  hurt  people. "  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  unresolved  pain  is  usually 
taken  out  on  others.  However,  that  does  not  have  explanatory  power 
concerning  the  cause  of  all  evil  behavior. 

WiUiamson  tries  to  align  herself  with  Jesus: 

The  concept  of  a  divine,  or  'Christ'  mind,  is  the  idea  that, 
at  our  core,  we  are  not  just  identical,  but  actually  the  same 
being.   'There  is  only  one  begotten  Son'  doesn't  mean  that 
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someone  else  was  it,  and  we're  not.  It  means  we're  all  it. 
There  is  only  one  of  us  here... The  word  Christ  is  a 
psychological  term  ...Qirist  refers  to  the  conmion  thread  of 
divine  love  that  is  the  core  and  essence  of  every  human 
mind.'^ 

Williamson's  pantheism  and  syncretism  show  themselves  most 
strongly  here.  The  exclusive  claim  for  Jesus  is  turned  into  a  basis  of  a 
universally  inclusive  plurahsm.  I  find  it  hard  to  shake  off  die  question,  "why 
do  so  many  people  who  have  love  at  their  core  seem  to  bear  the  fruit  of  hatred 
and  violence?"  What  is  die  source  of  human  problems?  It  is  amazing  how 
many  books  get  pubhshed  that  are  simply  expanding  on  the  Beaties'  song.  All 
You  Need  is  Love.  It  is  a  great  idea,  but  in  the  twenty-seven  years  since  that 
song  hit  the  airwaves,  no  one  has  been  able  to  make  it  work  apart  from  Jesus 
Christ. 

Betty  Jean  Eadie 

Eadie's  book.  Embraced  by  the  Light  was  at  #1  for  die  week  of  May 
8.  She  makes  no  attempt  to  be  scientific,  but  the  book  is  representative  of 
what  many  Americans  are  willing  to  believe.  As  I  read  the  book,  it  became 
obvious  why  this  book  is  so  popular.  It  affirms  virtually  everything  the 
average  American  would  want  to  hear,  while  having  not  a  shred  of  material 
that  would  offend.  If  ever  there  was  a  book  diat  could  be  the  spiritual 
undergirding  for  political  correcmess,  this  is  it.  What  is  the  basis  of  its 
legitimacy?  The  experience  of  being  temporarily  dead,  of  course.  Eadie 
claims  to  have  had  an  encounter  widi  angels  and  Jesus  himself  while  her 
physical  body  lay  dead  in  a  hospital  room.  She  describes  her  experience  in 
vivid  imagery: 

I  felt  a  surge  of  energy. .  .and  my  spirit  was  suddenly  drawn 
out  dirough  my  chest  and  pulled  upward,  as  if  by  a  giant 
magnet...  I  was  above  die  bed,  hovering  near  the 
ceiling... My  new  body  was  weighdess  and  extremely 
mobile... Before  I  could  move,  diree  men  suddenly  appeared 
at  my  side... A  kind  of  glow  emanated  from  them... I  sensed 
in  them  great  spirituahty,  knowledge,  and  wisdom...!  began 
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to  think  of  them  as  monks-mostly  because  of  the  robes~and 
/  knew  I  could  trust  them... Th^y  had  been  with  me  for 
"eternities",  they  said...  The  fact  of  pre-earth  Ufe 
crystallized  in  my  mind..." 

Notice  that  Eadie  perceived  things  non-cognitively.  Like  others  we 
have  seen,  she  places  a  premium  on  this  "higher  mode"  of  understanding. 
The  imphcation  is  that  if  something  is  really  important  or  true  it  will  have  to 
come  to  you  by  bypassing  your  mind.  Notice  also  her  basis  for  trusting  the 
spirit  beings.  She  "sensed"  it.  It  was  not  by  evaluating  the  content  of  their 
claims.  I  shiver  as  I  recall  Paul's  warning  to  the  Galatians,  "if  we  or  even  an 
angel  from  heaven  proclaims  a  gospel  contrary  let  them  be  accursed"  (Gal. 
1:8).  The  beauty  of  their  being  tells  us  nothing  about  whether  they  are 
benevolent  or  malevolent  spirits  (2  Cor.  11:14).  Eadie 's  Mormon  leanings 
stand  out  as  well  with  her  claim  to  have  an  eternal  spirit  that  had  known  these 
beings  from  before  her  entrance  into  her  mortal  body  ("pre-earth  Ufe").  she 
goes  on  to  describe  some  more  non-verbal  intuitive  communication: 

They  somehow  communicated  2i  feeling  of  peace  and  told 
me  not  to  worry,  that  everything  would  be  all  right.  As  this 
feeling  came  in  me,  I  sensed  their  deep  love  and  concern. 
These  feelings  and  other  thoughts  were  communicated  to 
me  from  spirit  to  spirit—from  intelligence  to  intelligence. 
At  first,  I  thought  they  were  using  their  mouths,  but  this 
was  because  I  was  used  to  people  "speaking."  They 
communicated  much  more  rapidly  and  completely,  in  a 
manner  they  referred  to  as  "pure  knowledge. "  The  closet 
word  we  have  in  Enghsh  to  define  it  is  telepathy,  but  even 
that  does  not  describe  the  full  process.  I  felt  their  emotions 
and  intents.  I  felt  their  love.  I  experienced  their  feelings. ^* 
[emphasis  mine] 

Eadie  displays  the  frightening  faith  in  the  authority  of  feelings  that 
has  so  engulfed  our  culture.  If  you  feel  love,  how  could  it  be  questioned? 
Like  Deepak  Chopra,  Eadie  also  has  her  own  version  of  creating  your  own 
reality.  She  beUeves  that  "Simply  by  thinking  positive  thoughts  and  speaking 
positive   words   we   attract  positive   energy... We   can   create   our   own 
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surroundings  by  the  thoughts  we  think..."  Then,  in  an  incredible  example  of 
reahty  turned  on  its  head  she  says,  "I  understood  that  hfe  is  hved  most  fully 
in  the  imagination—that,  ironically,  imagination  is  the  key  to  reality.  "^^  One 
may  wonder,  was  her  near  death  experience  imagination  or  reality?  In 
another  example  of  her  distrust  of  reason  she  shares  her  interpretation  of  2 
Cor.  5:7: 

We  are  to  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Sight  is  involved  with 
the  cognitive,  the  analytical  mind.  It  rationalizes  and 
justifies.  Faith  is  governed  by  the  spirit.  The  spirit  is 
emotional,  accepting,  and  intemahzes...  the  spirit  is 
mystery  to  most  people.  I  saw  that  it  functions,  generally, 
witiiout  the  mind  even  being  aware  of  it." 


flavor: 


As  she  goes  on  describing  her  experience,  Eadie  reveals  a  pantheistic 


As  I  approached  it  [the  light] ,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  in  it... I  felt  his  Ught  blending  in  to  mine,  hterally, 
and  I  felt  my  hght  being  drawn  to  his... It  is  hard  to  tell 
where  one  hght  ends  and  the  other  begins;  they  just  become 
one  light... As  our  hghts  merged,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  stepped 
into  his  countenance,  and  I  felt  an  utter  explosion  of  love." 


In  an  even  more  disturbing  example  of  contentless,  experience- 
centered  religion,  she  recounts: 

As  I  approached  the  water,  I  noticed  a  rose  near  me  that 
seemed  to  stand  out  from  the  other  flowers... It  was  gently 
swaying  to  faint  music,  and  singing  praises  to  the  Lord  with 
sweet  tones  of  its  own.  I  reahzed  I  could  actually  see  it 
growing... I  wanted  to  experience  its  hfe,  to  step  into  it  and 
feel  its  spirit.  As  this  thought  came  to  me,  I  seemed  to  be 
able  to  see  down  into  it... But  it  was  much  more  than  a 
visual  experience.  I  felt  the  rose's  presence  around  me,  as 
if  I  were  actually  inside  the  flower.   I  experienced  it  as  if  I 
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were  the  flower... My  joy  was  absolutely  full  again!  I  felt 
God  in  the  plant,  in  me,  his  love  pouring  into  us.  We  were 
all  one!  I  will  never  forget  the  rose  that  I  was.'* 

Eadie  even  was  "informed"  in  heaven  about  the  abortion  issue. 
Notice  how  it  attempts  to  placate  both  sides  of  die  batde: 

I  learned  that  spirits  can  choose  to  enter  their  mother's  body 
at  any  stage  of  her  pregnancy.  Once  there,  they 
immediately  begin  experiencing  mortahty.  Abortion,  I  was 
told,  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  natural.  The  spirit  coming 
into  the  body  feels  a  sense  of  rejection  and  sorrow. . .  But  the 
spirit  also  feels  compassion  for  its  mother,  knowing  that  she 
made  a  decision  based  on  the  knowledge  she  had.'' 

The  popularity  of  Eadie 's  book  is  a  chilling  example  of  the  epistemological 
relativism  discussed  earlier.  If  notiiing  is  true,  then  everything  is  true.  At  the 
end  of  the  book,  Eadie  says  she  feels  no  need  to  give  evidence  for  the  tale. 
The  authority  is  in  the  experience.  If  Eadie  is  believable,  who  will  be  branded 
a  heretic? 

A  Christian  response  to  the  New  Spirituality  is  desperately  needed 
in  our  day.  People  are  naively  falling  prey  to  the  promises  of  these  false 
prophets.  A  strategy  for  discipleship  and  apologetics  for  the  1990's  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  writing.  My  desire  here  was  simply  to  acquaint  the  Christian 
reader  with  the  various  "roach  hotels"  of  the  New  SpirituaUty  so  that  s/he 
would  be  moved  to  be  a  better  herald  of  the  truth  and  shepherd  of  the  flock. 
Sire  captures  the  insidious  nature  of  New  Age  deception: 

The  danger  of  self  deception,  the  certainty  of  self  deception 
is  the  great  weakness.  No  theist  or  naturaUst~no  one  at  all- 
-can  deny  the  "experience"  of  perceiving  oneself  to  be  a 
god,  a  spirit,  a  devil  or  a  cockroach.  For  many  people  give 
such  reports.  But  as  long  as  self  is  king,  so  long  as 
imagination  is  presupposed  to  be  reaUty,  so  long  as  seeing 
is  being,  the  imagining,  seeing  self  remains  securely  locked 
in  its  private  universe—the  only  one  there  is.  So  long  as  the 
self  likes  what  it  imagines  and  is  truly  in  control  of  what  it 
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imagines,  others  on  the  "outside"  have  nothing  to  offer."^ 

My  plea  to  the  reader  is  not  to  shrink  from  the  challenge  of  bringing 
these  deeply  deceived  men  and  women  of  our  day  to  the  kingdom  the  hving 
God.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  laughter,  contempt  or  fear  be  our  apologetic. 
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Liberation  Theology:  Fossil  or  Force? 

A  Review  Article 
by  Dr.  Howard  Summers* 

Introduction 

Is  liberation  theology  aUve  and  well  or  has  its  death-knell  sounded? 
Judging  from  the  attitudes  of  some  first- world  theologians,  the  answer  would 
seemingly  be  that  hberation  theology  was  but  a  passing  fad.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  number  of  books  on  liberation  theology  emanating  from 
both  the  third  and  first-worlds  this  hardly  seems  to  be  the  case  and,  if  the 
demise  of  hberation  theology  is  at  hand,  someone  has  forgotten  to  tell  the 
numerous  writers  who  continue  to  pubhsh  prohfically  on  the  subject. '  Some- 
how only  those  who  have  experienced  Ufe  in  such  places  as  (hefavellas  of 
Latin  America  or  the  violence-plagued  townships  of  South  Afiica  appear  to 
have  any  idea  of  what  hberation  theology  is  all  about.  Certainly  those 
liberation  theologians  hving  in  poor  communities  continue  their  work  with  no 
apparent  waning  of  commitment. 

Still  in  its  infancy,  hberation  theology  may  have  taken  wrong 
directions  in  both  methodology  and  content  which  need  to  be  corrected  but, 
while  it  is  still  too  early  to  calculate  its  influence  (How  long  did  it  take  before 
the  Reformation  got  that  label?)  it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  pohtical 
change  in  certain  countries,^ 

Although  both  the  HOW  and  WHAT  of  liberation  theology  may  have 
to  be  careftilly  re-thought  if  genuine  liberation  (in  all  its  dimensions)  is  to  be 
achieved,  hberation  theology  remains  a  challenge  to  every  sincere  Christian. 
Poverty,  hunger,  oppression,  disease  and  death  continue  to  haunt  our  world. 
What  is  the  Christian  response  to  be?  Is  the  church  to  contribute  toward  the 
estabhshment  of  a  new  world  order  bringing  liberation  to  all  humankind?  Are 
there  people  (hopefully  Christians  among  them)  who,  in  the  words  of 
Leonardo  and  Clodovis  Boff,  "still  have  a  spark  of  humanity  left  for 
considering  the  problems  of  the  nuUions  and  nuUions  of  poor  persons,  of 
international  justice,  of  the  fiiture  for  the  wretched  of  the  earth"?'  Conmaitted 
Christians  have  a  choice:  either  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  to 

*Dr.  Summers  (Ph.D.,  University  of  the  Witwaterstrand),  Senior  Lecturer  in 
Religious  Studies,  University  of  the  Witwaterstrand,  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  is  a  speciahst  in  hberation  theology. 
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work  with  them  for  their  Uberation  or  to  forget  them  completely,  denying 
dieir  existence.  Liberation  theology,  warts  and  all,  remains  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  churches  in  the  first-world.  It  is  far  from  "fossilized"  and  remains 
a  potent  force  for  genuine  democratic  change. 

The  following  review  of  eight  books  (selected  at  random)  may  help 
readers  to  clarify  their  stance  towards  hberation  theology.  The  sequence 
followed  will,  hopefully,  guide  those  readers  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
concerns  of  hberation  theology  to  gain  a  general  understanding  of  the  topic 
before  some  of  the  more  speciahsed  areas  are  dealt  with."*  The  books  also 
provide  good  examples  of  the  diverse  forms  that  Uberation  theology  takes  and 
they  also  illustrate  the  point  that  Uberation  theology  is  not  solely  a  Latin 
America  phenomenon. 

South  Africa  is  presentiy  a  testing  ground  for  both  Uberation  and 
liberation  theology.  With  a  combination  of  first,  second  and  third-world 
interests  vying  for  power  in  the  country,  the  final  outcome  is  more  than  of 
passing  academic  interest  to  all  South  Africans.*  Being  a  South  African,  the 
reviewer  has  assessed  these  books  against  this  background  -  although  this  is 
not  stated  explicitly  in  the  reviews. 


C.  Rowland  and  M.  Comer 
Liberating  Exegesis:  The  Challenge  of 
Liberation  Theologv  to  Biblical  Studies. 
Louis viUe:  Westminster/ John  Knox  Press 
1989,  205  pp. 

This  book  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  is  strongly  recommended 
as  an  introduction  to  Uberation  theology.  As  the  title  impUes,  the  book, 
comprising  five  chapters,  analyses  die  impact  of  Uberation  theology  on 
(western)  Biblical  Studies. 

1)  "Sampling  Uberation  exegesis."  Using  a  selection  of  Jesus' 
parables,  Rowland  and  Comer  give  practical  examples  of  the  way  Uberation 
theologians  interpret  the  Bible  and  they  penetrate  quickly  to  the  core  of 
Uberation  hermeneutics.  The  authors  show  how  Uberation  theologians  accept 
the  historical-critical  method  of  biblical  interpretation  but  take  it  further, 
stressing  not  only  the  context  of  the  original  writers  but  also  the  context  of  the 
modem-day  reader.   Towards  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  real  concem  of  the 
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book  is  introduced,  viz,  an  attempt  to  find  a  liberation  theology  for  the  first 
world,  more  particularly  Britain. 

2)  "The  foundation  and  form  of  liberation  exegesis."  This  chapter 
provides  a  theoretical  outline  of  the  methods  used  by  hberation  theologians  to 
interpret  the  Bible.  Liberation  dieology  is,  according  to  its  founding  father, 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  a  "new  way  to  do  theology".*  It  is  new  in  that  the  "poor" 
become  the  hermeneutical  key  and,  consequently,  they  become  the  "focal 
point  of  theology"  as  the  authors  point  out  (p44).  A  quotation  from  the  text 
summarises  this  point  of  departure: 

At  the  heart  of  the  theology  of  hberation  is  the  twofold 
belief  ttiat  in  the  experience  of  oppression,  poverty,  hunger 
and  death,  God  is  speaking  to  all  people  today  and  that 
God's  presence  among  the  millions  unknown  and  unloved 
by  humanity  but  blessed  in  the  eyes  of  God  is  confirmed  by 
the  witness  of  the  Christian  tradition,  particularly  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  (p43) 

The  importance  of  the  Christian  Base  Communities  in  Latin 
American  in  providing  this  hermeneutical  key  is  explained.  These  small 
groups  which  meet  to  study  the  Bible  under  specific  socio-political  conditions 
have  largely  been  responsible  for  the  emergence  of  hberation  theology.  It  is 
from  these  groups,  where  a  "hstening  to  the  poor"  takes  place  diat  most 
academic  hberation  theologians  draw  their  inspiration. 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  methods  employed  by  hberation  tiieologians 
follows  in  die  second  part  of  this  chapter.  Clodovis  Boff  s  work  is  selected 
as  an  example  of  a  hberation  hermeneutic.  Boff  s  differentiation  between 
"correspondence  of  terms"  and  the  more  acceptable  "correspondence  of  re- 
lationships" is  analyzed.  The  former  applies  when  the  biblical  narratives  are 
used  analogously  as  the  events  and  characters  of  first-century  Palestine  are 
considered  to  have  a  direct  modem-day  apphcation.  The  latter  refers  to  the 
intention  of  the  original  writers  and  outlines  how  this  intention  has  been 
interpreted  traditionally  by  the  church.  Despite  what  critics  say  about  this 
hermeneutical  method,  Boff  maintains  that  this  approach  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  bibhcal  writers  themselves  (p64)  and  is  not  a  case  of  manipulating  die 
text—something  of  which  hberation  theologians  are  often  accused. 

3)  "Exploring  the  implications  of  liberation  exegesis  in  a  first  world 
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context.  1:  The  Political  Gospel."  In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  the  idea 
that  Jesus  was  a  pohtical  revolutionary  is  investigated  and  from  there  the 
authors  move  on  to  a  (excellent)  summary  of  the  materiaUst  analysis  of  the 
book  of  Mark  as  provided  by  Ferdinand  Belo.  What  is  lacking  at  this  point, 
however,  is  a  clear  link  between  the  first  two  chapters  where  predominantly 
Latin  American  Uberation  theology  is  dealt  with  to  a  smdy  where  these  self- 
same writers  are  hardly  mentioned.  Although  the  authors  are  analyzing 
"liberation  theology's"  emphasis  on  the  historical  Jesus  as  well  as  the 
significance  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  they  do  not  adequately  show  the 
connection  between  Latin  American  hberation  theology  and  Belo's  materiaUst 
analysis.  No  mention  is  made  of  which  hberation  theologians  use  a  materiahst 
analysis,  nor  is  a  clear  indication  given  as  to  how  materiahst  analysis  affects 
hberation  theology.  Suddenly,  however,  a  remm  is  made  to  "hberation 
theology"  (presumably  Latin  American)  when  Rowland  and  Comer  begin  to 
speak  generally  about  what  "hberation  theology"  does  or  beheves.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  the  different  types  of  hberation  theology  (for  there 
are  many)  which  supposedly  support  these  generahzations. 

The  last  part  of  this  chapter  investigates  the  relationship  between 
History  and  Eschatology  (as  a  prelude  to  the  next  chapter  where  the  book  of 
Revelation  is  dealt  with).  The  writings  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger  (considered  by 
many  to  be  enemy  number  one  of  liberation  theology)  are  briefly  considered 
and  some  of  his  criticisms  of  Uberation  theology,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  how  and  where  of  building  God's  kingdom,  are  analyzed.  The  chapter 
ends  with  an  examination  of  the  themes  of  chiliasm  and  eschatological 
reservation. 

4)  "Exploring  the  implications  of  liberation  exegesis  in  a  first  world 
context.  2:  The  Challenge  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. "  The  emphasis  in  this 
chapter  is  on  the  way  the  book  of  Revelation  is  used  by  oppressed  groups.  A 
link  is  made  between  the  book  of  Revelation  and  the  "hermeneutics  of 
suspicion"  (Habermas)  characteristic  of  the  work  of  liberation  theologians. 
The  way  the  Apocalypse  evokes  the  "subversive  memory"  and  the  "power  of 
the  past  to  dismrb"  (Adomo)  is  pointed  out  and  the  relevance  of  these 
concepts  for  liberation  theology  outlined. 

5)  "Liberation  theology  in  a  first  world  context. "  The  focal  point  of 
the  book  is  reached  when,  in  this  last  chapter,  an  attempt  is  made  to  point  out 
flie  need  for  a  first-world  Uberation  theology  with  Christians  being  challenged 
to  work  for  the  removal  of  world  poverty.  The  issue  of  first-world  guilt  for 
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third-world  poverty  is  discussed,  for  example,  "Britain's  involvement  in  the 
oppression  of  the  Brazilian  poor"  (pl58).  The  point  is  also  made  that 
Christian  charity  and  aid  will  never  solve  the  problems  of  third-world  debt 
because  far  more  money  flows  into  the  coffers  of  first-world  nations  by  way 
of  debt  repayments  made  by  countries  of  the  third-world  than  is  paid  out  by 
first-world  countries  in  aid.  The  challenge  is  also  extended  to  the  Church  of 
England  for  failing  to  take  a  stand  against  deteriorating  social  conditions  in 
Britain.  The  authors  maintain  that  there  is  an  absence  of  a  thorough  social 
analysis  of  Britain  as  was  undertaken  in  South  Africa  with  the  pubhcation  of 
The  Kairos  Document.^ 

When  evaluating  this  book  credit  has  to  be  given  to  the  authors  for 
looking  at  the  problems  of  world  poverty  and  stating  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  world  economic  order.  While  most  people  are  aware, 
however,  that  the  present  state  of  (economic)  affairs  is  unsatisfactory,  finding 
alternatives  is  not  so  easy  and,  while  one  admires  the  Christian  concern 
expressed  by  the  authors,  the  solutions  provided  tend  to  be  unreahstic  and 
naive.  One  is  forced,  therefore,  to  question  many  statements  made  in  this 
chapter.  For  example: 

i)  Superficially  one  can  sympathize  with  the  issue  of  Britain's 
oppressive  role  in  Brazil's  economy  but  the  problem  of  poverty  is  far  more 
complex  than  the  authors  suggest.  If  Britain  is  responsible  for  Brazil's  debt 
is  she  also  responsible  for  the  situation  in  Somalia  or  Bosnia?  No  analysis  is 
made  of  WHY  the  poor  are  poor.  While  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  West,  That- 
cher, Apartheid,  etc.  what  about  corruption,  over-population,  the  "patron" 
syndrome,  maladministration,  cultural  factors,  etc.?  Although  the  authors 
want  a  social  analysis  to  be  done  they,  themselves,  do  not  undertake  such  an 
analysis  and,  consequently,  their  arguments  are  unconvincing.  No  evaluation 
is  made  of  Marxist  economic  pohcy  and  nothing  said  about  the  economic 
miracles  achieved  by  countries  in  the  East  or  (more  on  the  topic)  the  economic 
turnabout  accomphshed  by  Mexico,  Chile  and  Argentina.  As  stated  earlier, 
so  much  depends  on  HOW  hberation  should  be  achieved. 

ii)  Although  hberation  theologians  maintain  that  poverty  is  not 
glamorized  in  their  writings  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  seen  as  something  evil 
(p47)  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  feeling  that  this  is  the  case  with  some 
liberationists~as  well  as  with  Rowland  and  Comer.  Serious  thought  must, 
however,  be  given  to  this  "hermeneutical  key"  for  the  illogicahty  of  this 
stance  is  obvious.   If  God  is  to  be  found  (only?)  among  the  poor,  the  aim  of 
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each  and  every  Christian  should  then  be  to  dispense  with  all  material 
possessions  and  hve  as  the  poor.  For,  if  there  is  no  poverty,  where  is  God? 
Why  hberate  the  poor  if  this  is  where  God  is  to  be  found?  A  serious  exam- 
ination must  be  undertaken  of  the  effect  this  "hermeneutical  key"  has  on  the 
methodology  employed  by  hberation  theologians. 

iii)  The  authors  will  have  to  make  a  far  stronger  case  for  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  first- wo  rid  liberation  theology.  Why  is  liberation 
theology  needed  in  the  first-world  when  these  societies  are  the  ones  to  which 
most  of  the  third-world  aspire,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  influx  of  third-world 
immigrants  to  first- world  countries?  As  stated  above,  it  is  simpUstic  to  state 
that  the  first-world  grew  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  third-world  without  pro- 
viding a  thorough  substantiation  as  to  why  this  is  so. 

iv)  A  status  is  conferred  on  The  Kairos  Document  which  not  even  the 
writers  of  that  document  grant  to  it.  Was  it  really  a  grassroots  creation? 
Rowland  and  Comer  uncritically  accept  it  without  even  questioning  how  some 
of  the  signatories  regard  the  document  today  or  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
hberation  process  in  South  Africa. 

Despite  these  criticisms  the  book  is  well  worth  reading  as  it  launches 
the  reader  into  the  heart  of  liberation  theology.  The  authors  achieve  what  they 
set  out  to  do  for  one  is  left  with  the  clear  impression  that  a  clinical,  detached 
study  of  the  Bible  will  never  again  be  acceptable.  Rowland  and  Comer  have 
shown  how  the  concern  of  hberation  theologians  with  "the  poor"  has  virtually 
ensured  that  not  only  is  there  a  "new"  way  to  do  theology  but  there  is  also 
now  a  "new"  way  to  do  Bibhcal  Studies! 


R.  S.  Sugirtharaja,  ed. 

Voices  From  the  Margin: 

Interpreting  the  Bible  in  the  Third  World 

Mary  knoll,  Orbis 

1991,444  pp. 

This  is  a  book  of  contextual  theology  with  contributors  coming  from 
such  diverse  places  as  Korea,  Israel  and  Pakistan-proof  that  liberation 
theology  is  not  confined  to  Latin  America  but  that  it's  concerns  are  universal. 
As  the  title  implies,  this  book  is  comprised  of  a  selection  of  v^ritings  from  the 
"third-world",  a  term  which  refers  not  only  to  countries  of  the  third-world  but 
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any  "people  who  face  harassment  and  exploitation  wherever  they  are"  (p3). 
Consequently  writers  from  minority  groups  (Afro-Americans,  Native- 
Americans,  women,  et  al.)  found  in  the  first-world  are  also  included.  The 
editor  states: 

The  essays  assembled  here  are  representative  examples  of 
the  hermeneutical  trek  of  a  people  attempting  to  make  sense 
of  their  faith  and  their  scriptural  text  in  the  hght  of  their 
context... What  these  essays  demonstrate  is  that  all  bibhcal 
interpretations  are  contextual  and  arise  out  of  Ufe 
experience . . .  (p434) 

While  some  of  the  writers  are  well-known  Uberation  theologians, 
others  are  not  and  the  editor's  aim  in  giving  these  third-world  writers  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  is  twofold.  FirsUy,  he  wants  to  draw 
attention  to  those  on  the  periphery  of  society  and  secondly  he  wants  to  give 
third-world  theologians  the  chance  to  have  their  say  as  this  is  often  denied 
them  because  they  are  not  taken  seriously  by  western  academics  (ppl-2). 

This  book  also  deals  with  the  question  of  hermeneutics~how  the 
Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  in  situations  of  poverty  and  oppression.  According 
to  the  editor,  Euro-Americans  do  not  have  all  the  answers  regarding  bibhcal 
interpretation  yet,  for  those  willing  to  hsten  to  the  voices  of  the  marginaUsed, 
a  wealth  of  new  insights  and  ideas  are  waiting.  The  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts: 

Part  one  entitled:  "Use  of  the  Bible:  Methods,  Principles  and 
Issues"  challenges  the  starting  point  of  western  theology.  Third-world  writers 
explain  how  the  Bible  is  interpreted  in  their  particular  contexts.  Much  of  this 
chapter  is  similar  to  the  first  part  of  Rowland  and  Comer  and,  in  fact, 
Clodovis  Boff  s  article  relating  to  "correspondence  of  terms"  and  "corre- 
spondence of  relationships"  forms  the  opening  chapter. 

Part  two  entiUed,  "Re-use  of  the  Bible:  Examples  of  Hermeneutical 
Explorations"  continues  the  theme  but  more  insight  is  provided  into  the 
particularity  of  contextual  interpretation.  For  example,  Itumeleng  Mosala,  the 
South  African  black  theologian,  provides  a  materialist  reading  of  the  book  of 
Micah  (note  the  discussion  on  Ferdinand  Belo  in  Rowland  and  Comer)  which 
he  sees  leading  to  an  authentic  black  theology  of  hberation.  Mosala  has 
another  chapter  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  and  when  the  two  are  read  in 
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conjunction,  one  discovers  Mosala's  rejection  of  much  of  "orthodox"  black 
theology  and  his  insistence  that:  "Black  Theology  for  its  part  will  have  to 
discover  black  working-class  and  poor  peasant  culture  in  order  to  find  for 
itself  a  materialist  hermeneutical  starting  point"  (p59). 

Part  three  examines  one  of  the  major  biblical  themes  appropriated  by 
hberation  theology,  viz.  the  Exodus.*  EntiUed,  "The  Exodus:  One  Theme, 
Many  Perspectives"  the  liberation  of  the  Israehtes  from  Egyptian  slavery  is 
seen  as  a  model  for  third- world  liberation  today.  A  weak,  oppressed  people 
who  cried  out  to  God  for  deUverance  was  hberated  from  the  chains  of 
oppression.  Two  dissenting  voices  are  raised  against  this  model,  however. 
The  one  by  a  Palestinian  Uving  in  Israel,  the  other  by  a  Native-American.  In 
their  present  contexts  both  would  see  themselves  as  victims  of  "biblical 
conquest".  The  former  writes,  "...the  Bible  appears  to  offer  to  the  Pale- 
stinians slavery  rather  than  freedom,  injustice  rather  than  justice,  and  death 
to  their  national  and  political  Ufe. . . "  (p28 1)  while  the  latter  states:  "I  read  the 
Exodus  stories  with  Canaanite  eyes"  (p289). 

Part  four,  "One  Reahty,  Many  Texts:  Examples  of  Multi-faith 
Hermeneutics"  deals  with  problems  encountered  in  tiiose  countries  where 
Christians  are  a  minority.  The  two  major  issues  are  economic  poverty  and 
religious  plurahsm.  The  approach  to  hberation  in  situations  where 
Christianity  is  not  the  dominant  religion  requires  entering  into  dialogue  with 
other  rehgions  and  discovering  where  Christian  and  non-Christian  views  on 
hberation  coincide.' 

Part  five,  although  a  very  short  section,  is  extremely  important. 
Entitled,  "People  as  Exegetes"  it  is  the  actual  texts  of  discussions  held  by 
various  Christian  conmiunities  in  the  third- world.  Here,  readers  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  for  example,  with  members  of  a 
Christian  Base  Community  are  able  to  gain  insight  into  the  workings  of  these 
groups. 

A  handy  resource,  this  book  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
theological  library.  A  word  of  warning,  however!  Reading  the  short  excerpts 
provided  by  the  different  writers  sends  one  off  in  haste  to  read  the  original 
(and  lengthier)  works  from  which  the  contributions  are  taken. 
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R.  Munoz 

The  God  of  Christians 

Mary  knoll:  Orbis 

1990,  192  pp. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Paul  Bums. 

This  book  is  a  superb  introduction  to  theology  done  in  terms  of  an 
"option  for  the  poor".  A  Chilean  theologian,  Munoz  spells  out  in  Section  I 
what  a  "new"  way  of  doing  theology  means  to  people  living  in  a  context  of 
poverty  and  political  oppression  when  he  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  hberation 
theology  by  wrestUng  with  the  "new"  concept  of  God—one  who  sides  with  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  Munoz' s  commitment  to  the  poor  and  his  concern  for 
ttieir  liberation  come  out  forcibly  in  his  writings  for  he  writes  from  a  situation 
of  sohdarity  with  the  third-world  poor  who  are  getting  poorer  and, 
consequently,  are  close  to  despair. 

One  ray  of  hope  in  this  depressing  scenario,  according  to  Munoz,  is 
that  more  and  more  poor  people  are  finding  hope  in  the  church,  in  this  case 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  in  the  Christian  Base  Communities, 
however,  rather  than  the  mainline  church  where  this  hope  is  to  be  found.  The 
importance  of  these  communities  is  stressed  for  this  is  where  the  "collective 
memory"  of  the  people  is  found.  Poor  Christians  (and  sometimes  non- 
Christians)  study  the  Bible  IN  COMMUNITY  and  learn  of  a  God  who  is  FOR 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  AGAINST  the  practices  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 
But  this  creates  a  dilemma:  Which  is  the  true  God?  The  one  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  with  die  poor  in  their  daily  struggles  or  the  "god"  who  is 
used  by  military  dictators  and  the  powerful  of  this  world  to  legitimize  their 
oppression  and  exploitation.  One  of  these  is  the  true  God  and  one  an  idol. 
Careful  study  of  the  Bible  IN  COMMUNITY  reveals  a  concept  of  a  God  who 
sides  with  die  poor  and  oppressed  and  who  is  with  diem  in  their  struggle, 
willing  the  end  of  poverty  and  the  liberation  of  die  oppressed.  Consequendy, 
God  is  seen  as  working  dirough  these  Christian  Base  Communities  which,  Uke 
the  biblical  community,  are  on  a  journey  of  faith.  God  is  seen  as  the  liberator 
working  through  the  oppressed  themselves  for  a  just  and  righteous  society. 

In  Section  II,  Munoz  attempts  to  relate  diis  new  concept  of  God  to 
the  present  experience  of  the  poor  and  the  changing  circumstances  of  hfe  in 
which  people  now  find  themselves.  This  is  a  serious  attempt  to  discover  how 
Christian  feith,  seen  in  terms  of  a  God  who  sides  with  the  poor,  is  relevant  to 
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the  lives  of  poor  people,  particularly  the  young.  Munoz  sees  the  challenge 
being  how  to,  "bridge  these  gaps  between  our  image  of  God,  the  Bible,  and 
our  Uves"  (p80). 

Section  III  is  an  attempt  to  re-read  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
die  Ught  of  this  "new"  understanding  of  the  concept  of  God  who  exercises  an 
"option  for  the  poor."  This  section  is  more  academic  in  that  it  rehes  to  a 
greater  degree  on  scholarly  works  than  the  previous  two  sections  but  whether 
this  section  is  necessary  for  the  overall  message  of  the  book  is  debatable.  The 
first  two  sections  contain  a  richness  which  is  lacking  in  this  last  section  where 
the  scholarly  contribution  is  somewhat  dated.  This  should  not,  however, 
detract  from  a  book  which  deserves  serious  smdy.  It  is  indispensable  for 
someone  wanting  to  understand  what  doing  theology  in  a  "new"  way  means. 


R.  ShauU 

The  Reformation  and  Liberation  Theology 
Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press 
1991,  136  pp. 

Writing  in  his  usual  lucid  style,  ShauU  challenges  first-world 
Christians  to  find  ways  not  only  of  transforming  their  churches  but  society  as 
well.  He  considers  present-day,  first-world  protestant  churches  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  church)  in  a  state  of  decay.  Locked  into  "privilege  and 
power"  they  have  become  zones  of  comfort  and  security  and  are, 
consequently,  unable  to  respond  to  the  enormous  challenges  facing  them  and, 
therefore,  unable  to  help  transform  society.  (pp22,89). 

The  church  has  lost  its  way  in  a  secular  world  and  forgotten  the  rich 
heritage  of  its  "reformation"  origins  which  led  to  such  effective  renewal  of  the 
church  at  the  time.  Just  as  church  was  "reinvented"  in  the  sixteenth  century 
so  it  must  be  "reinvented"  today,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  church  but  in 
order  to  transform  society.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  The  answer,  according 
to  Shaull,  is  to  be  found  in  mming  back  to  the  tiieological  resources  provided 
by  the  Reformation  and  to  discover  how  the  Reformation  can  provide  the 
church  with  the  tools  needed  to  renew  it  today.  In  other  words,  a  "New" 
Reformation  has  to  be  sought! 

Signs  of  this  "New  Reformation  are  already  present  in  the  hberation 
theology  emanating  from  the  Christian  Base  Communities  of  Latin  America. 
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According  to  Shaull,  these  communities  are  considered  models  for  church 
renewal,  models  which  will  enable  the  church  to  be  reinvented,  thereby 
facihtating  its  task  of  helping  to  transform  society  (pp68,95).  Shaull 
envisages  the  Reformation  heritage  being  able  to  provide  theological 
guidelines  for  the  Christian  Base  Conmiunities.  The  aim  of  the  book, 
therefore,  is  an  attempt: 

"...at  a  dialogue  with  the  Reformation  from  the  perspective 
of  hberation  theology  in  order  to  propose  an  approach  and 
a  project  which  I  beheve  should  be  taken  up  not  only  by 
scholars  but  also  by  communities  of  faith,  especially  those 
closely  identified  with  die  struggle  of  marginal  and 
oppressed  people"  (pi 8). 

In  attempting  to  show  the  relevance  of  the  Reformation  for  the 
"New"  Reformation,  Shaull  draws  on  the  teachings  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  the 
Anabaptists.  The  four  themes  which  are  relevant  to  church  renewal  today  are: 
i)  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  ii)  Access  to  the  Bible  for 
everyone,  iii)  The  church  always  being  open  to  self-reform  as  well  as  being 
able  to  transform  society  on  account  of  the  "protestant  principle"  i.e.  "the 
desacralization  of  all  human  achievements,  institutions  and  structures"  (p78). 
iv)  The  Anabaptist  teaching  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  ShauU's  view  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  Reformation  and  tfiose  existing  today  in  the  third-world 
which  have  led  to  the  emergence  of  hberation  theology.  Both  eras  are 
characterized  by  the  insecurity  of  life  and  a  dominating  and  oppressive 
church.  The  Reformation  was  thus  a  hberating  experience.  Although  Shaull 
admits  that  it  was  not  a  pohtical  but  a  spiritual  liberation,  the  Reformation, 
nevertheless,  became  a  movement  for  social  transformation  because  the 
reformers  relativised  all  secular  authority  on  the  basis  of  "the  protestant 
principle". 

Shaull  outlines  the  contribution  made  by  the  Anabaptists  to  the 
Reformation  and  its  relevance  for  church  renewal  today.  For  the  Anabaptists 
a  study  of  the  Bible  IN  COMMUNITY  (predominandy  a  poor  one)  lead  to 
radical  discipleship.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  Christian  Base  Communities 
and,  consequenUy,  radical  discipleship  must  characterise  any  attempt  at 
church  renewal  today.   The  Scriptures  must  be  re-read  by  the  church  of  the 
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rich  without  "ideological  blinkers"  (p77)  and  these  churches  must  learn  how 
to  listen  to  the  Word  IN  COMMUNITY  and  not  impose  a  first-world  in- 
terpretation on  the  Bible~if  they  are  to  be  renewed. 

Christians  in  the  first-world  are,  therefore,  challenged  to  become 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  justice  (pi 00).  The  church  has  to  hold  fast  to  the 
vision  of  a  transformed  society  (pi 03)  and  operate  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
Christian  Base  Communities  of  Latin  America  (p  101)  by  siding  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed  and  working  for  justice  and  an  egahtarian  society.  The  book 
is  more  of  a  challenge  to  Christians  to  work  out  ways  of  transforming  society 
than  a  blueprint  as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  ShauU  stresses  the  need  for 
a  balance  between  social  commitment  and  spirituahty  for  only  in  this  way  can 
the  church  be  reinvented! 

Although  Shaull  appears  to  uncritically  accept  much  of  hberation 
theology,  his  challenge  is  well  taken  and  the  book  deserves  careful  reading. 
Although  some  knowledge  of  liberation  theology  would  be  required  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  book,  it  is  written  in  a  way  that  any  lay  person 
could  follow. 


J.  and  S.  Ronsvalle  • 

The  Poor  Have  Faces: 

Loving  Your  Neighbour  in  the  21st  Cenmrv 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House 

1993,  156  pp. 

This  book,  too,  is  a  challenge  to  first- world  Christians,  particularly 
those  domiciled  in  the  USA.  While  both  "spiritual"  good  news  and  "social" 
good  news  are  envisaged,  the  book  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  latter  for  the 
Ronsvalles  claim  to  have  found  a  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  world  poverty. 
Their  theory  is  that  on  account  of  the  incredible  amount  of  technology 
available  as  well  as  the  excessive  wealth  of  a  great  number  of  Christians  in 
first-world  countries,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  ease  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  die  third- world  if  Christians  would  increase  their  giving,  however 
shghdy. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  USA  be  divided  into  regions  with  each 
region  being  responsible  for  a  different  segment  of  the  third-world.  This 
entails  "yoking"-first-  and  third-  worlds  being  "yoked"  together.  First-world 
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Christians  would,  consequently,  be  given  a  greater  sense  of  involvement  with 
one  particular  area  of  the  third-world  rather  than  being  "overwhelmed"  by  the 
incomprehensiveness  of  world  poverty.  Involvement  in  one  small  area  would 
also  prevent  the  duplication  of  resources  which  is  often  the  case  at  present. 

The  authors,  who  by  choice  live  amongst  the  poor,  stress  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  only  money  which  is  necessary  but  the  idea  of  partnership  is 
important.  "Yoking"  entails  entering  into  a  "co-operative  partnership"  with 
the  underprivileged  whether  they  be  Brazilians,  Chinese  or  poorer  members 
of  one's  own  society.  Thus  "the  poor"  are  not  seen  as  statistics  but  become 
people  who  "have  faces". 

Partnership,  however,  involves  servanthood.  Consequently,  the 
authors  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  imposing  ideas  on  the  poor  and  the  need 
for  indigenous  people  themselves  to  suggest  where  help  can  be  given.  So,  for 
example,  the  Chinese  church  needs  to  be  a  Chinese  phenomenon.  Stress  must 
be  placed  on  the  need  for  long-term  development  and  a  guarding  at  all  times 
against  dependency  and  the  patron  mentahty  (p51). 

Despite  the  authors  being  aware  of  this  need  for  long-term  solutions, 
however,  the  message  of  the  book  seems  to  be  "charity"  for  the  book 
oversimplifies  the  problem  of  poverty.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  describing 
conditions  and  the  way  of  life  in  China  and  no  in-depth  social  analysis  made 
of  the  reasons  for  world  poverty  and  long-term  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Questions  such  as:  Why  is  America  a  rich  country?  Why  is  there  poverty  in 
the  world?  Why  do  people  not  want  to  improve  their  quahty  of  Ufe?  Why  is 
there  a  "lack  of  pohtical  will"  to  remove  poverty  (the  authors  are  aware  of 
this)?  Most  importandy:  What  guarantees  can  be  given  that  conditions  will 
continue  to  improve  once  first-world  expertise  and  cash  are  no  longer 
available?  It  is  essential  diat  answers  to  these  questions  be  carefully  thought 
through  for  it  is  not  enough  to  accept  that  indigenous  people  will  know  how 
to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Liberation  theology  provides  a  much  greater  awareness  of  third- 
world  problems  and  seeks  to  get  people  to  take  responsibihty  for  their  own 
lives  and  in  so  doing  to  change  the  structures  on  which  an  unjust  society  is 
built.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  charity  as  a  short-term  solution, 
liberation  theology  seeks  to  remove  those  structures  which  makes  charity 
necessary  in  the  first  place. 

However  admirable  the  intention  of  the  authors,  the  book  cannot 
reahstically  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  third-world 
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poverty.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  may  well  strengthen  the  discipleship  of 
American  Christians  but  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  "Christian  charity"  attacked 
by  Rowland  and  Comer—and  with  good  reason!  If  individual  Christians  wish 
to  contribute  effectively  to  the  long-term  solutions  of  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  truly  wish  to  "love  their  neighbours"  the  answers  provided  by  the 
Ronsvalles  will  not  be  much  help. 


D.  Cohn-Sherbok,  ed. 

World  Religions  and  Human  Liberation 

Mary  knoll:  Orbis 

1992,  143  pp. 

This  book  examines  the  extent  to  which  non-Christian  religions  have 
estabhshed  a  "liberation  theology".  According  to  the  editor,  Cohn-Sherbok, 
"...Uberation  theology  has  evoked  httie  formal  response  from  the  world 
rehgions". 

After  an  outline  of  hberation  theology  and  the  challenge  it  poses  to 
the  world  rehgions  written  by  Deane  Ferme,  the  book  has  chapters  on 
Judaism  (Cohn-Sherbok),  Islam  (Muhammed  Mashuq  ibn  Ally),  Hinduism 
(Sebastian  Painadath),  Buddhism  (Sulak  Sivaraksa),  African  Traditional  Re- 
ligion and  African  Theology  (Josiah  U.  Young  III).  Jon  Sobrino  contributes 
a  chapter  on  "Eastern  Rehgions  and  Liberation"  with  the  final  chapter  by 
William  Burrows,  entitled  "Commensurabihty  and  Ambiguity."  Owing  to 
constraints  of  space,  only  the  chapters  by  Ferme,  Cohn-Sherbok  and 
Painadath  will  be  discussed. 

Dean  Ferme,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Third- World  Liberation 
Theology",  is  concerned  to  show  that  hberation  theology  is  found  throughout 
the  third-world  and  is  not  simply  a  Latin-American  phenomenon.  It  is  also 
not  a  "mononhthic  movement"  but  contains  many  different  strands  all, 
nevertheless,  going  under  the  name  of  hberation  theology. 

Ferme  provides  an  overview  of  hberation  theology  under  the 
following  headings:  1)  A  preferential  option  for  the  poor.  2)  Basic  Christian 
(human)  Communities.  3)  The  challenge  of  indigenization.  4)  A  new 
methodology.  5)  Sin  and  evil  as  both  personal  and  systemic.  6)  God  as  hber- 
ator.  7)  Christ  as  hberator  of  the  human  condition.  8)  Justice  and 
spirituahty. 
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In  explaining  each  of  these  points,  Fenne  draws  from  a  wide  range 
of  hberation  theologians  from  Asia,  Africa,  and,  of  course,  Latin  America. 
Feminist  theology  is  entirely  ignored,  however. 

Ferme  sees  hberation  theology  as  a  challenge,  not  only  to 
Christianity,  but  to  other  rehgions  as  well.  "Are  these  religions  willing  to 
show  a  'a  preferential  option  for  the  poor'?"  he  asks  (pl9).  Anotiier  question 
posed  by  Ferme  (but  not  answered)  is  one  that,  nevertheless,  deserves  serious 
attention:  "Can  the  struggle  for  justice  and  belief  in  God  come  to  mean  one 
and  the  same  diing?"  (pi 9). 

Cohn-Sherbok,  in  the  chapter  entitied  "Judaism  and  Liberation 
Theology"  sees  scope  for  co-operation  between  the  two.  Although  Jews 
cannot  accept  either  the  messianic  claims  of  Jesus  or  the  basic  Christian  belief 
that  Jesus  was  God  incarnate,  nevertheless,  the  issue  here  is  Jewish-Christian 
praxis  rather  than  the  usual  Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  Although  Cohn- 
Sherbok  sees  liberation  theologians  as  orthodox  Christian  believers, 
nevertheless,  it  is  hberation' s  theology's  emphasis  on  "orthopraxis"  rather 
than  "orthodoxy"  which  opens  the  way  for  liberation  theology  and  Judaism  to 
co-operate.  He  says: 

Deeds  of  goodness  rather  than  dogma  take  precedence;  in 
this,  Jews  and  Christian  hberation  theologians  are  united  in 
their  quest  for  the  total  elimination  of  human  wickedness 
(p33). 

Cohn-Sherbok  forwards  three  reasons  why  "orthopraxis"  can  be 
accepted  by  Jews. 

1)  Liberation  theology's  rejection  of  abstract  theorising  about  Christ 
and  its  insistence  that  the  "historical  Jesus  should  be  the  starting  point  for 
Christological  reflection"  (p24).  Leaving  aside  the  Christ  of  faith  and  seeing 
Jesus  in  the  context  of  his  Jewish  background  allows  Jews  to  see  the  closeness 
of  Jesus '  preaching  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  see  Jesus 
standing  in  die  prophetic  tradition. 

2)  Jews  can  also  relate  to  liberation  theology's  concept  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  where  the  Kingdom  is  not  "spirituahsed"  into  an  ideal 
hereafter  but  where  human  effort  (most  notably  the  seeking  for  justice) 
contributes  to  the  Kingdom.  Judaism  can  relate  to  this  for  "...Jews  have 
steadfastly  adhered  to  the  behef  that  God  is  a  supreme  ruler  who  calls  people 
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to  join  him  in  bringing  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth"  (p27). 

3)  The  Exodus.  For  hberation  theologians,  the  Exodus  is  not  just  an 
event  in  the  life  of  Israel  but  the  "hberation"  paradigm  par  excellence.  Cohn- 
Sherbok  points  out  the  on-going  importance  of  the  Passover  for  Judaism 
emphasising  how,  in  modem  Judaism,  the  Passover  festival,  for  example,  is 
spoken  about  in  terms  of  "liberty,  redemption,  and  freedom"  (p31). 

The  areas  where  Jewish-Christian  orthopraxis  can  be  implemented 
are  hsted  by  Cohn-Sherbok  as  the  following:  i)  The  construction  of  a  more 
egahtarian  society,  ii)  The  "poor"  being  the  starting  point  for  theological 
reflection.  The  poor  are  those  of  the  third-world  and  the  enclaves  of  poverty 
(mostly  inner-city)  found  in  the  first- world,  iii)  Unemployment,  iv)  The 
plight  of  women,  v)  Ecology. 

On  account  of  the  progress  made  elsewhere  in  Jewish-Christian 
dialogue,  this  chapter  is  probably  the  most  important  one  in  the  book  for  the 
majority  of  Christians  but  it  does  have  some  drawbacks.  For  example,  Cohn- 
Sherbok  doesn't  make  it  clear  whether  Judaism  will  ever  estabhsh  its  own 
brand  of  liberation  theology;  or  whether  Judaism  will  simply  continue  to  co- 
operate with  Christian  aims  and  projects.  Then,  too,  Cohn-Sherbok  makes 
two  points  which  are  highly  contentious:  1)  He  considers  the  aim  of  hberation 
theology  as:  "...the  adoption  of  socialist  principles  and  pohcies"  (p33). 
Admittedly,  hberation  theology  is  anti-capitalistic  but  one  has  to  tread  warily 
before  tying  it  to  either  socialist  (or  Marxist)  programmes,  especially  when 
these  terms  are  not  defined.  Ferme,  already  refuted  this  notion  by  stating: 
"...But  the  condemnation  of  the  excesses  of  capitalism  does  not  put  hberation 
theologians  necessarily  on  the  sociahst  bandwagon"  (pll).  2)  Similarly, 
Cohn-Sherbok  hints  at  liberation  theologians  desiring  violent  revolution  to 
change  society.  This,  too,  is  answered  by  Ferme  when  he  states,  "...this 
writer  knows  of  no  liberation  theologians  who  at  the  present  time  advocate 
physical  violence"  (pl3). 

Hinduism  is  often  conceived  as  a  religion  with  a  one-sided 
concentration  on  individual  salvation.  In  the  chapter  entitled,  "Mukti,  the 
Hindu  notion  of  hberation",  Painadath,  the  writer,  agrees  with  this  view  to  a 
certain  extent  but  claims  that  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  latent 
social  teachings  contained  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  have  been  uncovered  and 
presenfly,  "Hindu  leaders  have  been  paying  special  attention  to  revitahsing  the 
social  dimension  of  the  process  of  liberation"  (p75). 

Painadadi  points  out  that  Mukti,  defined  as,  "both  the  experience  of 
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partial  liberation  on  this  earth  and  the  state  of  ultimate  liberation  in  the  Divine 
Ufe"  (p64),  is  not  simply  political  liberation  but  is  hberation  which  is  total  and 
holistic  (p74).  As  such  Mukti  comprises  three  elements:  i)  Jnana  -  meditation 
which  leads  to  a  hohstic  perception  of  reahty.  ii)  Bhakti  -  loving  surrender 
to  the  divine,  iii)  Karma  -  transformative  action  in  the  world.  (pp66-68) 

These  elements  of  classic  Indian  spirituahty  are  brought  together  in 
the  Gita  under  the  concept  of  "dharma"  which  the  writer  links  with  the 
process  of  hberation.  Dharma  ("the  state  of  being  held  together")  has 
personal  and  social  dimensions.  At  individual  level  it  means,  "bodily  healtii, 
psychic  balance,  and  spiritual  reahsation",  while  at  societal  level  it  means, 
"justice,  love,  and  harmony"  (p70).  Dharma,  then,  "is  that  which  makes  for 
social  coherence"  (p71).  Personal  hberation  and  social  hberation  are, 
therefore,  inextricably  linked  for  only  a  hberated  individual  can  help  to 
liberate  society  and,  conversely,  only  as  a  society  is  liberated  will  individuals 
find  true  hberation. 

While  historically  Hinduism  may  have  been  a  rehgion  which 
concentrated  solely  on  individual  salvation,  in  an  age  where  the  welfare  of 
people  is  assuming  greater  importance,  Hinduism  has,  the  author  claims,  the 
resources  to  help  milhons  of  people  achieve  genuine  liberation. 


B.  Bujo 

African  Theology  in  its  Social  Context 

Mary  knoll:  Orbis 

1992,  143  pp. 

Trans,  from  the  German  by  John  O' Donahue 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  to  emerge  on  African  Theology  in 
recent  years.  A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Friebourg  and  a  Roman  Cathohc 
priest,  Bujo  is  a  gifted  academic  who  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  both  European  and  African  cultures. 

One  of  the  most  positive  aspects  of  this  book  is  that  Bujo  does  not 
"romanticise"  the  present  situation  in  Africa.  He  is  critical  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (including  some  of  its  missionaries)  as  well  as  corrupt 
African  pohticians.  But  Bujo  is  equally  willing  to  praise.  Priests  who  side 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  missionaries  who  are  not  patronising  in  their 
attitude,  and  African  politicians  who  promote  the  welfare  of  Africa  above 
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their  own  interests  are  commended. 

According  to  Bujo,  most  things  "African",  including  culture  and 
traditional  religion  have  generally  been  despised  (pp9,  49).  Africans  have  had 
to  change  cultures  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  Christians  (pU)  while  in  colonial 
times  European  churches  combined  with  the  state  to  wreck  African  society 
(p43).  African  rehgion  was  attacked,  especially  the  aspects  of  ancestor  ven- 
eration and  polygamy  (p41)  and  potential  Christian  converts  were  required  to 
turn  their  backs  on  their  society  (p45).  Consequently,  Christianity  in  Africa 
remains  an  "imported"  rehgion  which  has  never  been  fiilly  integrated  into 
African  behef  systems.  It  is  clear  from  what  Bujo  says  that  Christianity  has 
not  taken  root  in  Africa  despite  appearances  to  the  contrary  and  he  admits  that 
many  Africans  still  find  solace  more  in  traditional  values  than  in  Christianity 
(p31). 

Finding  an  authentic  African  Christian  flieology  is  a  reaction  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  Although  attempts  at  estabhshing  an  African  theology  have 
been  made  for  about  the  last  thirty-five  years  nothing  much  has  been 
accomplished  (p73).  Anyone  wishing  to  develop  a  modem  African  theology 
must  produce  one  which  is  truly  African  and  truly  modem.  A  deeply  commit- 
ted Christian,  Bujo  outlines  the  direction  he  thinks  an  authentic  African 
theology  should  take.  He  has  no  thought  about  rejecting  Christianity  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sees  it  having  an  important  role  to  play  in  Africa  (ppl0,69). 

According  to  Bujo  theologians  have  to  decide  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  in  Africa  and  how  Jesus  can  be  seen  as  an  African  among  the 
Africans  (ppl2-13).  A  "tmly  African  church"  with  a  "tmly  African  flavour" 
must  be  estabhshed  to  reach  the  people  of  Africa  (pp69-70).  This  does  not 
only  mean  taking  into  account  an  attempt  at  "inculturation"  (Bujo  prefers  to 
speak  about  Christ  being  "incarnated"  in  Africa)  but  Christianity  has  to  be 
related  to  the  modem  African  context.  This  means  that  an  authentic  African 
theology  has  to  deal  with  the  social  ills  of  the  continent. 

For  Bujo,  being  a  Christian  and  an  African  need  not  mean  rejecting 
one's  roots  (pl5).  Despite  what  colonisers  and  missionaries,  too,  attempted 
to  do  with  African  culture  and  religion,  Bujo  sees  many  similarities  between 
African  Traditional  Rehgion  and  Christianity  and,  while  admitting  that 
Christianity  is  a  corrective  to  many  aspects  of  traditional  religion  (pp37,48, 
88,90)  he  believes  that  traditional  religion  should  be  the  basis  on  which  an 
authentic  African  Christian  theology  can  be  built. 

Underlying  all  the  beliefs  of  traditional  Africans  is  a  fundamental 
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affinntion  of  life.  Life  itself,  living,  is  all  important  and  the  liberating  aspects 
which  Bujo  sees  in  traditional  customs  can  be  traced  directly  to  this 
philosophy.  African  rehgion  perceives  no  dichotomy  betv^^een  body  and  soul 
as  hfe  is  hohstic.  Consequently,  this  hfe-affirming  aspect  has  religious 
connotations  as  rehgion  promotes  hfe.  In  destroying  traditional  rehgion  this 
hberating  dimension  was  lost  (p73).  An  authentic  African  theology  must  build 
on  this  foundation  in  order  to  retain  the  hfe-affirming  and  hberating  aspects 
found  in  traditional  rehgion  (p75). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Bujo  is  not  intending  a  simphstic  synthesis 
of  African  and  Christian  behefs  as  is  found  in  many  of  the  "indigenous" 
churches  of  Africa.  He  is  first  and  foremost  a  Christian  but,  he  maintains,  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  African  rehgion  (belief  in  God,  ancestor  veneration, 
the  unity  of  hfe,  ethics)  must  be  interpreted  "in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers"  (p68). 

Bujo  beheves  the  clue  to  African  theology  hes  in  developing  a 
christology  and  ecclesiology  based  on  a  theology  of  the  ancestors.  He 
developed  these  themes  as  follows:  i)  Christology  -  Jesus  must  be  regarded 
as  the  PROTO-ANCESTOR.  This  is  not  a  denigration  of  Christ's  divinity  but 
because  Jesus,  "...manifested  precisely  all  those  quahties  and  virtues  which 
Africans  like  to  attribute  to  their  ancestors"  (p80).  However,  he  is  not  just 
any  ancestor  but  the  proto-ancestor  for  Jesus  "...  did  not  only  reahse  the 
authentic  ideal  of  the  God-fearing  African  ancestors,  but  also  infinitely 
transcended  that  ideal  and  brought  it  to  new  completion"  (p80).  In  true 
orthodox  Christian  fashion,  Bujo  sees  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
proving  his  (Jesus')  uniqueness,  ii)  Ecclesiology  -  As  with  christology, 
ecclesiology  is  also  grounded  in  the  concept  of  Jesus  as  proto-ancestor  for 
Jesus  was  the  founder  of  a  new  community  (p92).  Once  again  the  affirmation 
of  life  comes  to  the  fore  and  it  becomes  the  basis  of  an  ecclesiology  which 
will  be  meaningful  for  Africans,  viz.  the  New  Testament  concept  of  Jesus  as 
life-giver  who  is  present  in  the  church  through  the  Eucharist  -  "seen  as  the 
very  life  of  the  Church  and  the  source  of  its  growth"  (p93).  The  Eucharist 
assumes  a  position  of  importance  for  it  is  the  proto-ancestral  meal.  The  hfe 
Jesus  brings  is  not  only  hfe  for  survival  but  authentic  hfe,  hfe  in  "abundance" 
(p94). 

Bujo  uses  this  christological-eucharistic  theology  as  a  "prophetic" 
departure  point  for  criticism  of  both  the  church  and  society  in  Africa.  Bujo 
criticises  the  church  for  failing  to  be  a  "grassroots"  movement  and  for  not 
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taking  the  concerns  of  the  poor  seriously  (p71).  An  authentic  African 
theology  can't  just  be  academic  but  has  to  get  to  grips  with  structural  injus- 
tice (pp70-73).  Few  clerical  institutions  escape  his  invective.  He  criticises 
church  leaders  who  do  not  side  with  the  poor  and  oppressed  (p99),  the 
wealthy  Ufe  style  of  ordinands  (pl04),  and  examines  Rome's  attitude  toward 
Africa.  Bujo  calls  for  a  new  spirituahty  and  outlines  how  the  church  must 
tackle  the  social  evils  prevalent  in  Africa  (e.g.  the  refugee  problem)  and  pro- 
mote freedom  and  hberation.  In  doing  this  Bujo  is  trying  to  restore  the 
liberatory  aspect  of  African  reUgion  which,  he  claims,  was  destroyed  in  the 
colonial  period.  This  brings  Bujo  very  close  to  liberation  theology  but  he  is 
at  pains  to  point  out  that  he  is  not  speaking  only  about  a  narrow  pohtical 
hberation  but  about  total  hberation  (pplO,73,131). 

In  the  final  part  of  the  book  Bujo  takes  a  practical  look  at  the 
traditional  behefs  surrounding  marriage  and  death  in  African  society  and 
analyses  how  the  African  christology  and  ecclesiology  established  thus  far  can 
impact  on  these  issues.  He  attempts  to  create  an  African  spirituahty  which 
will  not  be  "otherworldly"  but  will  be  the  basis  for  ethical  action.  Jesus'  hfe 
and  example  play  a  major  role  for,  while  much  of  traditional  African  ethics 
would  be  affirmed  by  Jesus,  he  would  also  act  as  the  corrective  to  many  of  its 
past  and  present  practices  (p90). 

Marriage  is  a  particularly  thorny  issue  for  Christians  in  Africa  as 
childbearing  (emphasis  on  hfe)  is  essential  and  barrenness  a  disgrace.  While 
the  church  cannot  condone  trial  marriages  to  test  fertility  (the  custom  in  some 
parts  of  Africa)  Christianity  can  act  as  a  corrective  so  that  love  between  the 
couple  becomes  paramount  NOT  the  disgrace  of  being  childless.  In  this  way 
the  Christian  gospel  brings  hberation  to  an  otherwise  oppressive  situation. 

Similarly,  Christian  and  African  ways  of  dying  IN  COMMUNITY 
as  well  as  care  for  the  terminally  ill  are  very  close.  These  practices  must  be 
safeguarded  in  the  face  of  the  onslaught  of  Western  medicine  and  the 
possibihty  of  dying  a  lonely  death. 

As  stated  earlier,  this  is  an  excellent  book  and  essential  reading  for 
those  with  an  interest  in  Africa.  Bujo  must  be  commended  for  having 
attempted  to  estabhsh  guidehnes  for  an  authentic  African  theology  (which 
includes  aspects  of  liberation  theology)  and  for  opening  western  eyes  to  the 
problems  of  Christianity  in  Africa. 

Bujo  can,  however,  be  taken  to  task  on  two  counts:  Firstly,  he 
appears  to  see  hberation  theology  as  having  only  a  political  aspect.  While  he 
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is  not  alone  in  this,  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  liberation  theology. '°  This  is 
not  the  point  under  discussion  though,  but  rather  the  possibihty  should  be 
considered  that  a  thorough  application  of  that  very  pohtical  aspect  of 
liberation  theology,  including  a  comprehensive  social  analysis,  is  exactly  what 
is  needed  to  help  liberate  Africa.  Reforming  the  church  is  essential  but  how 
will  it  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  the  continent? 

Secondly,  was  African  Traditional  Religion  as  Uberating  as  Bujo 
claims?  While  this  point  can  be  debated  at  length,  any  student  of  Africa  will 
be  aware  of  the  frightening  role  played  by  witchcraft  and  the  oppressing 
effects  of  this  practice  on  both  individuals  and  societies.  One  has  to  ask  why, 
even  if  Christianity  was  not  appropiated  in  it's  entirety,  Africans  were  quick 
to  convert  to  Christianity  (or  Islam).  Although  the  answer  is  complex,  one 
has  to  ask:  If  traditional  religion  was  so  liberating,  why  change? 


J.  L.  Segundo 

The  Liberation  of  Dogma: 

Faith.  Revelation  and  Dogmatic  Teaching  Authority 

MaryknoU:  Orbis 

1992,  307  pp. 

Trans,  from  the  Spanish  by  Philip  Berryman 

Although  written  by  one  of  the  founders  of  hberation  theology  this 
is  not  a  book  on  hberation  theology  per  se.  It  is,  however,  a  brillant  example 
of  theology  being  done  from  a  liberation  perspective. 

A  word  of  warning  at  the  outset.  This  is  not  casual  bedtime  reading. 
While  Segundo  summarises  his  findings  at  various  intervals,  the  book  is 
primarily  for  professional  theologians.  Segundo  is  a  proUfic  writer  but  his 
style  is  heavy  and  ponderous  and  one  has  to  read  and  re-read  the  text  to 
understand  fully  the  point  being  made.  Having  said  this,  it  is  worth  taking 
time  to  read  the  book  as  it  contains  a  wealth  of  new  insights. 

Segundo,  tackles  a  problem  which  to  many  Christians  today  is 
perceived  as  a  rather  embarassing  one,  viz.  the  status  of  dogma.  It  is 
embarassing  on  account  of  its  pejorative  connotation  relating  to  "dogmatic," 
of  having  to  beheve  things  which  cannot  be  rationally  explained  or  under- 
stood and  which  simply  have  to  be  beheved  on  the  authority  (and  infallibihty) 
of  the  church.  Segundo,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  acknowledging  the 
sensitivity  of  the  subject,  attempts  to  "liberate"  dogma  from  these  negative 
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connotations  and  he  does  so  in  response  to  the  questions  posed  by  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Base  Communities  with  whom  he  works.  Thus 
Segundo  wants  not  only  to  hberate  dogma  but  people  as  well. 

Questions  arise,  readers  are  told,  when  there  is  a  clash  between 
dogmas  which  have  to  be  beUeved,  and  everyday  human  experience.  Segundo 
attempts  to  answer  questions  such  as:  What  is  dogma?  Why  do  dogmas 
arise?  How  are  they  to  be  interpreted?  What  do  they  mean  in  the  Ufe  of 
individual  Christians?  Can  the  interpretation  of  dogma  aid  human  Uberation? 

The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with  dogma  in  the  Old  Testament 
while  the  second  part  traces  the  development  of  dogma  throughout  the 
Christian  era  and  outlines  the  way  dogma  has  been  interpreted  in  various 
historical  situations.  Segundo  maintains  that  the  present  understanding  of 
dogma  as  "a  doctrine  tiiat  is  obligatory  on  all  Christendom"  only  came  into 
existence  in  the  fourth  cenmry  (pi 9). 

The  book  is  highly  technical  and  space  does  not  allow  a  detailed 
exposition  of  all  Segundo 's  thoughts.  Only  a  few  pointers  will  be  given  as  to 
the  direction  Segundo  takes:  1)  Dogma,  emanating  from  revelation,  like  all 
theology  has  to  be  interpreted.  This  brings  readers  up  against  the  usual 
hermeneutical  problem,  viz.  how  to  relate  what  was  written  centuries  ago  to 
the  present  situation,  how  to  "recover  the  emotion  that  prompted  it,  by 
interpreting  it  as  the  author  himself  wanted  it  to  be  interpreted"  (pl08).  2) 
Dogma  was  never  meant  to  act  as  a  constraint  to  thinking  and  become  a 
hindrance  to  belief  although  it  is  often  understood  in  this  way  today.  One  has 
to  realise  that  dogmas  change  during  the  course  of  time,  they  "become  in- 
sufficient" often  appearing  as  contradictory  (pll).  According  to  Segundo 
dogma  should  be 

...the  quasigenetic  platform,... from  which  the  learning  of 
new  dimensions  of  meaning  in  human  life  ought  to  be 
launched  in  each  generation  (p234). 

3)  The  above  quotation  provides  the  clue  to  the  way  Segtmdo  interprets 
dogma,  viz.  it  has  to  be  placed  in  the  realm  of  pedagogy.  Dogma  is, 
therefore,  not  blind  beUef  but  a  way  of  "learning  how  to  learn"  (p245)  -  what 
Vatican  II  referred  to  as  "divine  pedagogy"  (p75).  This  is  true  even  of  the 
Old  Testament  because  although  revelation  was  only  partial,  the  dogmas 
proclaimed  were  part  of  a  process  leading  to  truth  which  was  guided  by  God 
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(pp  106, 109).  Segundo  sums  this  up  as  follows: 

The  Asbolute  whom  we  follow  does  not  impose  on  us  blind 
obedience  to  unintelligible  mysteries,  but  rather  guides  us 
as  free  and  creative  beings,  toward  a  truth  that  is  ever- 
deeper  and  more  enriching  (p80). 

Segundo  also  deals  with  the  problems  relating  to  the  inspiration  and 
inerrancy  of  Scripture  and  how  one  can  understand  that  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  "divinely  inspired"  (chap  4).  4)  Dogma  is  always  related  to 
the  existential  condition.  Nothing  is  revealed  which  does  not  teach  about  God 
AND  people  simultaneously.  Dogmas  are  not  given  for  the  sake  of  blind 
belief,  they  are  not  "information"  but  "experience"  (p254).  5)  Thus  dogma 
must  have  a  "humanising  character"  (p262)  for  it  is  a  way  of  helping  people 
to  find  meaning  in  life  and  thereby  to  become  more  human.  6)  Segundo  links 
his  concept  of  dogma  with  the  "orthopraxis"  concept  of  liberation  theology  by 
declaring  that  dogma  must  make  a  difference!  It  is  no  use  God  com- 
municating with  people  unless  this  makes  a  difference  to  the  human  situation 
(p241).  7)  Segundo  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  deciding  what  God's  will  is 
for  people.  How  is  revelation  discerned  today?  The  answers  do  not  come 
easily,  they  have  to  be  sought  but  "revelation"  occurs  "when  we  are  discover- 
ed to  have  a  historical  sensitivity  that  converges  with  God's  own  intentions" 
(p249). 

The  book  ends  with  Segundo  offering  a  vision  of  hope  for  the  re- 
evangelisation  of  the  Christian  world.  This  task  is  linked  with  die  Christian 
Base  Communities  for  this  is  where  God's  revelation  is  taking  place  and 
where  we  can  discem  his  will  for  today  as  people  are  liberated  from  bondage. 

Conclusion 

This  brief  and  incomplete  survey  of  some  recent  books  pubhshed  on 
liberation  theology  hardly  does  justice  to  the  wealth  of  insights  contained  in 
the  material.  Hopefully  readers  of  this  review  will  be  encouraged  to  read  the 
original  works. 

The  many  books  appearing  on  Uberation  theology  are  proof  that  the 
subject  is  far  from  dead  and  that  God  is  calling  his  church  to  be  concerned 
with  the  "wretched  of  the  earth"  (Fanon).  Only  time  will  tell  whether 
liberation  theology  will  become  the  only  way  of  doing  theology  or  whether  it 
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will  disappear  as  just  another  theological  fad.  Possibly  history  will  judge  it 
to  be  the  start  of  the  New  Reformation!  (Acts  5  v  38-39).  As  things  stand, 
though,  it  is  certainly  not  fossihsed! 


ENfDNOTES 

'For  a  critique  of  hberation  theology,  what  the  authors  refer  to  as  the  "old" 
hberation  theology,  see  H.  BeUi  and  R.  Nash,  Beyond  Liberation  Theology. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1992.  This  book  was  reviewed  in  ATJ 
1991. 

Many  bookshops  in  the  first-world  no  longer  reserve  a  separate  section  for 
materials  on  hberation  theology  but,  apparently  owing  to  lack  of  interest, 
place  these  books  in  the  general  theological  section. 

^South  Africa  is  one  example,  Brazil  and  Haiti  are  others. 

'L.  &  C.  Boff,  Introducing  Liberation  Theology.  London:  Bums  &  Oates, 
1987,  p.  86. 

"•For  readers  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  concerns  of  hberation  theology  the 
chapter  by  Deane  Perm  in  D.  Cohn-Sherbok  (ed.),  World  Religions  and 
Human  Liberation.  MaryknoU:  Orbis,  1992  (reviewed  later)  is  a  good  place 
to  start.  Alternatively,  read  the  book  by  L.  &  C.  Boff  listed  under  f/n  3. 

^Will  South  Africa  become  another  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Brazil  or  Taiwan? 
These  are  possible  scenarios  for  a  fiiture  South  Africa. 

*G.  Gutierrez,  A  Theology  of  Liberation.  MaryknoU:  Orbis,  1971,  p.  15. 

"^e  Kairos  Document.  "Challenge  to  the  Church:  A  Theological  Comment 
on  the  Political  Crisis  in  Soudi  Africa".  Johannesburg:  Skotaville,  1986. 

*Deane  Ferm  also  deals  with  the  theme  of  the  Exodus  in  the  chapter  in  Cohn- 
Sherbok.  See  f/n  3  above  and  the  relevant  section  in  the  text. 
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'One  disappointing  aspect  is  that  this  section  does  not  deal  with  Islamic 
fiindamentahsm,  nor  is  the  subject  mentioned  in  Cohn-Sherbok.  See  f/n  4 
above. 

'°For  example,  at  the  celebration  held  at  the  Mary  knoll  School  of  Theology 
to  mark  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  hberation  theology,  Gutierrez,  in  a  press 
interview  "scoffed  notions  that  hberation  theology  had  ever  reduced 
Christianity  to  pohtics  or  had  ever  embraced  doctrinaire  Marxism. "  Gutierrez 
claimed,  too,  that  "from  the  first  he  wrote  about  hberation  from  personal  sin 
as  well  as  social  oppression".  Report  in  The  Star.  Johannesburg,  6  August 
1988. 


■••• 


•  ••■ 
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Book  Reviews 


Robert  H.  Stein 

Playing  by  the  Rules:  A  Basic  Guide  to  Interpreting  the  Bible 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books 

1994,  219  pp.,  $11.99 

Are  you  looking  for  a  book  to  use  in  your  small  group  or  Sunday 
class?  Do  you  interact  with  people  who  think  the  Bible  can  be  used  to  say 
whateyer  we  want?  Are  you  ready  for  a  refresher  in  the  basics  of  sohd 
eyangeUcal  hermeneutics?  Then  here's  the  book  for  you!  Anyone  who  wants 
to  use  the  Bible  accurately  would  benefit  from  reading  and  using  Stein's 
Playing  by  the  Rules. 

Robert  Stein  is  professor  of  New  Testament  at  Bethel  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  pubhshed  several  books  on  hermeneutics,  focusing  in 
particular  on  the  gospels.  Playing  by  Rules  condenses  some  of  his  earUer 
work  for  a  general  audience.  His  inclusion  of  many  useful  diagrams  aids  this. 

However,  Stein  has  also  added  new  material  to  address  recent  trends 
in  interpretation.  He  views  the  goal  of  interpretation  as  discovering  what  the 
text  "means"  (p.  18).  But  where  does  this  meaning  come  from?  Our  post- 
modem  culture  claims  that  the  text  can  mean  one  thing  to  me  and  another  to 
you.  In  other  words,  the  reader  is  the  source  of  meaning.  Stein  cogently 
refutes  this  idea  and  makes  a  strong  defense  of  the  traditional  view  that  the 
author  gives  a  text  its  meaning.  His  book  develops  the  rules  by  which  we,  the 
readers,  can  most  accurately  discover  that  meaning. 

Stein's  second  chapter  is  basically  a  glossary  of  the  most  important 
technical  terms  used  in  the  book.  This  is  very  useful  as  it  clarifies  his  vo- 
cabulary before  confusion  occurs.  This  chapter  alone  is  a  useful  reference  to 
have.  He  also  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Spirit's  involvement  in  her- 
meneutics. His  analysis  of  1  Cor.  2:14  is  both  a  good  example  of  how  to 
apply  his  rules  and  also  shows  that  the  Spirit's  role  is  not  "to  cover  for  lazi- 
ness in  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God"  (p.  70)! 

While  die  first  part  of  his  book  focuses  on  general  rules  for  inter- 
pretation, die  second  examines  eleven  hterary  forms  found  in  die  Bible.  His 
points  are  clear  and  concise,  often  arranged  into  guidelines  for  practical  use. 
These  sections  contaia  many  examples.  One  thing  which  was  missing,  how- 
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ever,  was  a  way  to  determine  the  particular  form  of  a  passage.  The  ideas 
given  were  too  basic.  For  example,  to  detect  poetry.  Stein  recommends 
looking  at  the  different  type-set  used  (p.  104).  However,  he  interprets  Col. 
1: 15-20  as  poetry  even  though  it  is  not  printed  as  such  in  EngUsh  translations. 
In  spite  of  this,  Stein  has  provided  a  very  useful  guide  to  biblical 
interpretation.  While  written  for  people  first  learning  to  study  the  Bible,  it 
contains  a  wealdi  of  information  for  more  advanced  students.  This  would  be 
an  excellent  text  to  use  in  a  group  setting,  especially  where  the  rules  could  be 
practiced  together.  Playing  by  the  Rules  puts  the  insight  and  scholarship  of 
Robert  Stein  into  the  hands  of  a  wider  audience  which  should  allow  more 
people  to  fulfill  2  Tim.  2: 15. 

D6nal  O'Mathuna,  Columbus,  OH 


Anthony  F.  Campbell  and  Mark  A.  O'Brien 

Sources  of  the  Pentateuch:  Texts.  Introductions.  Annotations 

MioneapoUs:  Fortress 

1993,  xix  +  266  pp.,  $29.95 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  has  troubled 
students  of  the  OT  for  centuries.  Traditionally,  Moses  was  viewed  as  the 
author,  though  problems  with  his  complete  and  sole  authorship  have  been 
recognized  for  a  long  time.  As  early  as  the  17th  century,  proposals  that  it  was 
composed  of  several  different  documents  started  to  circulate,  reaching  a 
classical  formulation  in  what  is  known  as  the  Documentary  Hypothesis,  or  the 
Graff-Wellhausen  hypothesis,  in  the  19th  century.  This  proposed  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  composed  from  four  different  sources  which  dated  between 
the  10th  and  6th  centuries  BC. 

This  view,  refined  and  slightly  modified  by  numerous  scholars,  in 
particular  Martin  Noth  in  his  book  A  History  of  Pentateuchal  Traditions 
(Englewood  Cliffe:  Prentice-Hall,  1972;  German  original,  1948),  has  reigned 
as  one  of  the  "assured  results"  (or,  as  Campbell  states  in  the  preface  of  this 
volume,  it  held  'the  status  of  classical  certainty')  of  OT  studies  since  that 
time.  It  is  to  present  these  sources  to  the  student  of  scripture  that  this  book 
has  been  compiled. 

The  authors  set  out  their  methodology  and  agenda  in  the  preface. 
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Though  not  necessarily  espousing  Noth's  view  as  assured  or  even  one  to 
which  they  unreservedly  adhere,  they  feel  that  it  is  a  strong  example  of  source 
criticism,  and  so  is  worth  careful  articulation.  Thus,  rather  than  setting  up 
straw  men  io  order  to  denigrate  a  view,  they  feel  it  shows  more  scholarly 
integrity  to  present  the  strongest  case  for  others  to  interact  with.  They  set  out 
to  argue  for  their  choice  of  Noth. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  consists  of  six  chapters.  In  the  first  we 
are  presented  with  the  history  of  Pentateuchal  source  criticism,  including 
recent  reactions  to  and  rejections  of  it.  This  provides  a  useful  capsule 
summary  for  those  interested  in  the  topic.  The  next  three  chapters  present  in 
canonical  order  the  material  assigned  by  Noth  to  the  Priestly,  Yahwistic  and 
Elohistic  sources  respectively,  plus  any  supplementary  material  which  they 
might  contain.  The  fifth  chapter  is  entitled  'Nonsource  Texts:  Material  other 
tiian  P,  J,  and  E'.  These  range  in  length  from  snippets  of  parts  of  verses  (e.g. 
Gen  7:3a),  to  major  parts  of  entire  books  (e.g.  all  but  4  chapters  of  Leviticus). 
The  final  chapter  looks  at  composite  texts,  in  which  the  continuous  narrative 
is  made  up  of  a  melding  of  more  than  one  source,  for  example  in  the  flood 
narrative. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  4  pages  of  works  from  as 
recently  as  1992  representing  a  variety  of  views  regarding  Pentateuchal 
composition.  There  are  also  two  indexes,  one  of  modem  authors,  and  another 
useful  one  of  bibhcal  passages  by  source.  The  latter  necessitates  looking  up 
a  passage  in  four  locations  if  one  is  unsure  of  its  putative  source,  so  it  could 
have  been  usefully  supplemented  by  a  straight  biblical  index. 

While  not  espousing  the  Documentary  Hypothesis,  I  still  see  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  book  as  this  to  allow  students  to  have  conveniently 
available  material  needed  to  honestly  interact  with  a  major  position.  The  book 
should  be  in  seminary  hbraries,  though  it  would  have  limited  use  in  a  church 
hbrary. 

David  W.  Baker 


Mary  Phil  Korsak 
At  the  Start:  Genesis  Made  New 
New  York:  Doubleday 
1993,  xiv  +  239  pp.,  $22.00 
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Korsak,  a  professional  translator,  has  set  out  to  provide  a  new 
rendition  of  this  most  foundational  book  into  EngUsh.  She  does  this  by 
producing  a  very  hteral,  word-for-word  translation,  which  is  not  always  even 
a  translation.  See  for  her  example  her  1:2,  which  reads 

—the  earth  was  tohu-bohu 

darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep 

and  the  breath  of  Elohim 

hovering  on  the  face  of  the  waters- 
Here  several  things  (Elohim  and  tohu-bohu)  are  not  even  translated. 
The  first  example  has  an  explanation  in  the  back  of  the  volume  to  the  fact  that 
divine  names  are  only  transliterated,  not  translated.  There  is  no  comment  on 
the  latter,  however,  which  makes  one  question  how  a  simple  transhteration  is 
to  help  the  reader  understand.  While  the  phrase  might  be  unclear  or  debated, 
at  the  least  some  interpretation  must  be  provided,  lest  the  reader  think  it  can 
mean  anything  she  wants  it  to  mean. 

Korsak  sets  out  to  be  non-androcentric,  a  necessary  goal  in  our  age. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  translation  of  'Adam'  as  'groundling',  a  translation 
which  is  felicitous  in  showing  the  Hebrew  word  play  in  2:5-7.  When  a  single, 
named  male  person  is  meant,  however,  she  does  rightly  indicate  him  as 
•Adam'. 

While  any  new  translation  will  jar  those  who  are  used  to  another,  that 
is  part  of  the  necessity  of  having  them.  We  cannot  complacently  sit  and  listen 
to  the  old  words,  not  hearing  them  any  more  because  we  have  heard  them  so 
often.  While  there  will  be  many  surprises,  and  no  doubt  also  disagreements, 
with  this  new  translation,  it  will  serve  at  least  part  of  its  purpose  if  it  causes 
us  to  sit  up,  take  note  and  question.  May  it  cause  us  to  really  hear, 
personalize  and  obey  the  word  which  has  been  spoken  and  written  for 
us. 

David  W.  Baker 
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R.W.L.  Moberly 

Genesis  12-50 

Old  Testament  Guides 

Sheffield:  JSOT  Press  for  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study 

1992,  112  pp.,  $9.95 

Grace  I.  Emmerson 

Isaiah  56-66 

Old  Testament  Guides 

Sheffield:  JSOT  Press  for  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study 

1992,  117  pp.,  $9.95 

This  excellent  series  provides  introductory  guides  to  OT  books  or 
portions,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two  offerings.  According  to  their  own 
description,  they  set  out  to  give  smdents  an: 

introduction  to  the  contents  of  the  Biblical  book 
balanced  survey  of  the  important  critical  issues 
concentration  on  theological  perspectives 
assessment  of  the  most  recent  scholarship 
cross-references  to  standard  works  on  Old 

Testament  history  and  theology 
annotated  bibliographies 

These  goals  are  admirably  accompUshed  in  such  a  short  space.  The 
scope  of  the  discussions  can  be  seen  from  the  respective  tables  of  contents. 
Moberly  has  chapters  on:  how  should  we  read  the  text  (Uke  yet  unlike  any 
other  book,  and  as  one  which  was  penned  in  the  light  of  Moses'  experiences 
with  God,  which  makes  the  section  discussed  non-IsraeUte  or  at  least  pre- 
Israelite  [see  Moberly 's  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Old  Testament!):  an 
introduction  to  the  text  of  Genesis  12-50  (the  role  of  God  as  one  of  the  main 
protagonists,  along  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  along  with 
thoughts  on  the  section  as  Israelite  Scripture);  a  specimen  text:  Genesis  22 
(interpreting  the  chapter  in  light  of  its  own  clues  found  in  the  verbs  'test;  see; 
fear',  as  well  as  asking  questions  concerning  the  importance  of  historicity); 
when,  where,  by  whom  and  how  was  Genesis  12-50  written?  (we  don't  know, 
but  greater  importance  should  be  placed  on  study  of  how  Israel  used  stories 
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of  her  past  than  on  who  told  these  stories);  a  historical  probe  (patriarchal 
religion  in  an  age  of  historical  skepticism);  and  an  invitation  to  the 
imagination  (interpretational  approaches  from  the  book  of  Jubilees  through  G. 
von  Rad). 

Emmerson  has  an  introduction  and  chapters  on:  structure,  hterary 
form  and  poetic  imagery  (finding  a  structural  unity  widiin  tiiese  chapters); 
Third  Isaiah  and  the  canonical  book  (pointing  out  strong  links  between  these 
chapters  and  First  Isaiah  [1-39]  and  Second  Isaiah  [40-55],  though  an 
exploration  of  single  authorship  rather  than  three  separate  authors  using 
previously  existing  works  is  not  adequately  explored);  authorship  and  date 
(admitting  and  discussing  the  difficulty  to  positively  state  either,  she  does 
point  out  similarities  to  both  pre-  and  post-exihc  prophecy);  the  role  of  the 
prophet  as  represented  in  Third  Isaiah  (the  role  of  the  prophet  is  confronter 
and  encourager  to  his  people);  problems  of  the  post-exihc  community 
(dissension  within  the  community,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  apocalyptic 
elements  within  the  passage);  and  the  significance  of  Third  Isaiah  (for  ethics 
and  theology). 

This  series  deserves  to  be  well  known  by  readers  of  this  Journal, 
many  of  whom,  not  agreeing  with  every  point  raised  or  proposal  made,  will 
find  a  handy  guide  to  the  status  of  the  study  of  the  passages  concerned,  as  well 
as  matters  to  pique  further  study. 

David  W.  Baker 


George  W.  Coats 
The  Moses  Tradition 
JSOT  Supplement  Series  161 
Sheffield:  JSOT  Press 
1993,  144  pp.,  $45.00 

George  Coats,  formerly  a  professor  at  Lexington  Theological 
Seminary,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  scholars  in  this  generation  of  the 
Genesis-Numbers  narratives.  In  addition  to  several  books  and  monographs, 
he  has  published  numerous  articles,  12  of  which  are  reprinted  here.  Included 
also  are  four  previously  unpubhshed  essays. 

The  following  essays  are  presented  in  the  volume:  "I  Will  be  With 
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You"  (God's  name  as  revealed  in  Exod  3-4);  "Moses  in  Media";  "Moses 
versus  Amalek:  Aetiology  and  Legend  in  Exodus  17:8-16";  "History  and 
Theology  in  the  Sea  Tradition"  (Exod  14-15);  "The  King's  Loyal  Opposition: 
Obedience  and  Authority  in  Exodus  32-34";  "Legendary  Motifs  in  the  Moses 
Death  Reports";  "Humility  and  Honor  A  Moses  Legend  in  Numbers  12", 
"Metanoia  in  Ancient  Israel:  Clues  for  Unity  and  Change";  "Moses  as  a 
Model  for  Ministry:  An  Exegesis  of  Exodus  2.11-22";  "The  Failure  of  the 
Hero:  Moses  as  a  Model  for  Ministry";  "The  Golden  Calf  in  Psalm  22"; 
"Healing  and  the  Moses  Traditions";  "  Strife  and  Broken  Intimacy:  Genesis 
1-3:  Prolegomena  to  a  Biblical  Theology";  "Violence  in  the  Heroic  Tradition: 
A  Characteristic  Motif  in  Biblical  Sagas";  "The  Unity  of  Isaiah:  An  Exercise 
in  Canon  Criticism";  "Scope  and  Structure  for  the  Yahwist:  Where  Does  it 
End?". 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  list.  Coats  has  a  great  interest  in  form- 
critical  matters,  having  already  contributed  the  Genesis  volume  to  the  series 
Forms  of  Old  Testament  Literamre.  pubhshed  by  Eerdmans.  His  interests  are 
wide-ranging,  however,  going  into  the  history  of  interpretation,  the  Old 
Testament  for  use  in  the  pulpit,  theology,  and  even  issues  here  outside  of  the 
Pentateuch.  All  smdents  of  Scripture  should  fmd  material  to  stimulate  and 
challenge  here,  though  probably  much  to  criticize  as  well.  The  volume  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  work  of  one  who  himself  is  meeting  his  God  in  the 
wilderness. 

David  W.  Baker 


Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  ed. 

The  Expositor's  Bible  Commentary,  vol  3 

Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 

1992,  xvi  +  1104  pp.,  $37.99 

This,  the  third  of  a  twelve  volume  series,  contains  commentaries  on 
Deuteronomy  by  Earl.  S.  Kalland,  Joshua  by  Donald  H.  Madvig,  Judges  by 
Herbert  Wolf,  Ruth  by  F.B.  Huey,  Jr.,  and  1  and  2  Samuel  by  Ronald  F. 
Youngblood.  They  are  worthy  additions  to  a  very  good  series. 

Each  commentary  begins  with  an  introduction  to  concerns  of 
background,  date,  literary  form,  and  so  on,  with  a  select  bibhography  and  an 
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outline.  The  comments  themselves  include  a  copy  of  the  passage  from  the 
NIV,  historical,  linguistic,  Uterary  and  other  comments  on  the  passage,  and 
a  more  technical  section,  in  a  different  typeface,  on  textual  and  more  detailed 
linguistic  issues.  This  layout  is  useful  in  that  it  allows  the  general  reader  to 
be  able  to  skip  the  material  which  is  of  more  interest  to  the  scholar. 

The  commentary  is  surprisingly  comprehensive,  though  some  issues 
of  import  still  receive  short-shrift.  Therefore  the  bibliographies,  with  some 
material  as  recent  as  1989,  will  be  useful  to  follow  up  on  matters  of  interest. 
It  will  be  an  excellent  addition  to  church  hbraries,  and  the  pastor  and  teacher 
will  find  it  useful  in  sermon  and  lesson  preparation. 

David  W.  Baker 


Duane  L.  Christensen,  ed. 

A  Song  of  Power  and  the  Power  of  Song:   Essavs  on  die  Book  of 

Deuteronomv 

Sources  for  Biblical  and  Theological  Smdy,  volume  3 

Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns 

1993,  428  pp.,  $32.50 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  volumes  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Ashland  Seminary's  David  W.  Baker,  who  serves  as  the  series'  general 
editor.  The  series  aims  to  collect,  and  make  readily  available,  important 
articles  that  have  been  pubhshed  on  given  themes  in  bibUcal  studies,  but 
which  may  not  be  otherwise  easily  accessible.  Many  of  the  articles  have 
appeared  in  technical,  and  sometimes  obscure  journals.  Others  are  appearing 
here  in  EngUsh  for  the  first  time. 

Deuteronomy  is  a  pivotal  book  in  the  Old  Testament  since  it  serves 
as  the  highest  expression  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  (the  Pentateuch)  and  is  the 
foundation  stone  for  the  Historical  Books  (the  so-called  "Deuteronomistic 
History,"  being  comprised  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings). 
Christensen  is  eminently  quahfied  as  the  editor  for  this  volume  since  he  has 
recently  spent  his  research  efforts  on  Deuteronomy  (see  Duane  L. 
Christensen,  Deuteronomv  1-11  [Word  BibUcal  Commentary  6A;  Dallas: 
Word,  1991],  and  "Form  and  Strucmre  in  Deuteronomy  1-11,"  in  Das 
Deuteronomium:   Entstehung.   Gestalt  und  Botschaft  [Louvain:   Louvain 
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University  Press,  1985]). 

Christensen  has  been  the  source  of  some  original  thinking  on  the 
precise  genre  of  Deuteronomy.  In  an  introductory  chapter  entitled 
"Deuteronomy  in  Modem  Research:  Approaches  and  Issues,"  (pp.  3-17)  he 
briefly  traces  the  history  of  the  current  impasse  among  scholars  on  the  exact 
nature  of  the  book.  Is  Deuteronomy  a  law  code,  a  covenant  treaty,  a  cult 
liturgy,  or  a  national  archive?  Though  all  of  these  categories  have  been 
suggested  by  modem  scholars,  there  is  clearly  no  consensus  in  view.  After 
summarizing  the  issues  involved,  Christensen  offers  his  own  solution.  On  the 
basis  of  parallels  in  Greek  literamre,  he  concludes  that  Deuteronomy  "was 
sung  and  that  tiiis  greater  'Song  of  Moses'  (i.e.,  the  entire  book  of 
Deuteronomy)  was  taught  to  the  people"  (p.  8). 

Christensen  contends  that  the  book  was  preserved  orally  in  this  form 
among  the  levitical  priesthood  for  centuries  and  that  it  was  this  musical  form 
of  Deuteronomy  that  was  later  written  down  and  promulgated  in  Jemsalem 
during  the  Josianic  reforms  (2  Kings  22-23).  As  such,  the  book  became  "the 
center  of  a  canonical  process  that  eventually  produced  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  we 
now  know  it"  (p.  8).  For  more  on  Christensen 's  rather  unique  approach  to 
Deuteronomy,  the  reader  should  consult  his  1991  conmientary  mentioned 
above.  His  approach  is  provocative  and  stimulating,  though  highly 
speculative. 

The  articles  chosen  by  Christensen  are  arranged  in  five  parts.  After 
his  introductory  chapter,  part  one  presents  seven  articles  under  the  mbric 
"Basic  Issues  and  the  Book  As  a  Whole."  The  articles  in  this  section  are: 
"Deuteronomy:  The  Present  State  of  Inquiry,"  Moshe  Weinfeld;  "Recent 
Discussion  on  2  Kings  22-23:  the  State  of  the  Question,"  Norbert  Lohfink; 
"Polity  of  the  Covenant  People:  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,"  S.  Dean 
McBride,  Jr.;  "Covenant  in  a  Cenmry  of  Study  since  Wellhausen,"  E.  W. 
Nicholson;  "Deuteronomy  and  the  Central  Sanctuary,"  Gordon  J.  Wenham; 
"Deuteronomy  and  Ugaritic  Studies,"  Peter  C.  Craigie;  and  "Wisdom 
Influence  in  Deuteronomy,"  C.  Brekehnans. 

The  second  part  is  entitled  "The  Outer  Frame:  Deuteronomy  1-3  and 
31-34."  The  five  articles  included  here  are:  "Principal  Observations  of  the 
Basic  Story  in  Deuteronomy  1-3,"  Timo  Veijola;  "The  End  of  the  Unholy 
War  and  the  Anti-Exodus,"  William  L.  Moran;  "The  Stmcture  of  the  Song 
of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  (32:1-43),"  Patrick  W.  Skehan;  "Samuel's  'Broken 
Rib':  Deuteronomy  32,"  George  E.  Mendenhall;  and  "Legendary  Motifs  in 
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the  Moses  Death  Reports,"  George  W.  Coats. 

Part  three  ("The  Inner  Frame:  Deuteronomy  4-11  and  27-30") 
contains:  "Deuteronomy  4  and  the  Literary  Criticism  of  Deuteronomy,"  A. 
D.  H.  Mayes;  "The  Decalogue:  Ancient  Israel's  Criminal  Law,"  Anthony 
PhiUips;  "Malediction  and  Benediction  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Vassal- 
Treaties  and  the  Old  Testament,"  F.  Charles  Fensham;  "The  Curses  of 
Deuteronomy  27:  Their  Relationship  to  the  Prohibitives,"  Elizabeth 
Bellefontaine;  and  "The  Covenant  in  the  Land  of  Moab  (Deuteronomy  28:69- 
30:20):  Historico-Literary,  Comparative,  and  Formcritical  Considerat-ions," 
Alexander  Rof6. 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  "The  Central  Core:  Deuteronomy 
12-26."  The  four  articles  are:  "Some  Postulates  of  Bibhcal  Criminal  Law," 
Moshe  Greenberg;  "'Moses  My  Servant':  The  Deuteronomic  Portrait  of 
Moses,"  Patrick  D.  Miller;  "The  Sequence  of  the  Laws  in  Deuteronomy  12- 
26  and  in  the  Decalogue,"  Georg  BrauUk;  and  "Distribution  of  the  Functions 
of  Power:  The  Laws  Concerning  PubUc  Offices  in  Deuteronomy  16:18- 
18:22,"  Norbert  Lohfink. 

The  final  section  ("New  Directions  in  Recent  Research")  has  three 
articles:  "Reporting  Speech  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy:  Toward  a 
Compositional  Analysis  of  the  Deuteronomistic  History,"  Robert  Polzin; 
"Divine  Speech  in  Deuteronomy,"  Casper  J.  Labuschagne;  and  "The 
Numeruswechsel  in  Deuteronomy  12,"  Duane  L.  Christensen.  There  are 
indexes  of  authorities  and  scripture  references,  which  make  the  book  user- 
friendly. 

Many  of  the  articles  are  definitive  for  any  serious  student  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  this  volume  is  sure  to  become  an  often  quoted  resource  by 
scholars  working  on  this  book.  Regardless  of  whether  the  editor  ever  enjoys 
wide  acceptance  of  his  views  regarding  the  nature  of  Deuteronomy  as  a 
musical  composition,  or  his  novel  approach  to  the  Numeruswechsel  in  the 
concluding  article,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  a  generation  of  readers  of 
Deuteronomy. 

Bill  T.  Arnold 
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A.  Graeme  Auld 

Kings  Without  Privilege:  David  and  Moses  in  the  Story  of  the  Bible's  Kings 

Edinburgh:  T  &  T  Clark 

1993,  203  +  X.  pp.,  $33.95  (cloth) 

This  work  boldly  reevaluates  the  relationships  of  Deuteronomy  to 
Samuel-Kings  and  of  Samuel-Kings  to  Chronicles,  arguing  that  both  Kings 
and  Chronicles  represent  alternate  or  competing  appropriations  of  an  earUer 
story  of  Judah's  kings.  Aside  from  introductory  and  concluding  chapters,  the 
work  is  divided  into  three  major  sections.  In  the  first  (chapters  2-3),  Auld 
deals  with  the  material  concerning  David  and  Solomon  in  Samuel-Kings  and 
Chronicles  and  reconstructs  their  shared  text.  In  the  second  part  (chapters  4- 
5),  the  author  applies  the  same  procedure  to  Judah's  kings.  In  the  third  part 
(chapter  6),  Auld  examines  the  use  both  Kings  and  Chronicles  make  of  Moses 
and  David. 

The  search  for  a  text  common  to  Samuel-Kings  and  Chronicles 
results  in  a  kind  of  Diatessaron  without  any  pluses.  The  shared  text  becomes 
the  basis  for  determining  what  the  authors  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  added  to 
their  common  source.  The  high  theology  of  Solomon's  visions  (1  Kings  3,  9) 
and  prayer  (1  Kings  8),  for  example,  is  part  of  the  shared  source  and  does  not 
comprise  the  work  of  the  Deuterononiist(s)  as  is  commonly  assumed.  The 
author  of  Kings  supposedly  adds  material  that  criticizes  Solomon  and  presents 
him  as  a  MachiaveUi  of  the  tenth  century.  The  hypothesis  of  a  shared  text 
also  challenges  major  conceptions  of  the  Chronicler's  work.  Chronicles  is 
neither  an  interpretation  of  Samuel-Kings  (T.  WiUi,  K.  Striibind)  nor  a  revised 
history  of  Samuel-Kings  (M.  Noth,  J.  Myers),  but  an  independent  history  that 
is  based  upon  the  same  source  as  that  underlying  Samuel-Kings. 

To  appreciate  the  radical  import  of  Auld's  claims,  it  is  useful  to 
situate  them  in  the  history  of  modem  scholarship.  Since  the  work  of  M.  de 
Wette  (1806-1807),  most  conmientators  have  assumed  that  the  Chronicles  is 
dependent  upon  Samuel-Kings.  For  de  Wette,  proving  that  the  Chronicler's 
work  was  derivative  was  essential  to  disparaging  the  Chronicler's  worth  as  a 
historian  of  preexilic  history.  By  dismissing  the  Chronicles  as  historically 
unreliable,  de  Wette  and  others  were  able  to  assert  that  at  least  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  postdated,  rather  than  predated,  the  settlement  in  the  land,  the 
judges,  and  much  of  the  monarchy.  At  first  glance,  Auld's  book  would  seem 
to  mark  a  return  to  a  pre-de  Wette  position  in  which  both  Kings  and 
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Chronicles  would  be  considered  as  viable  sources  for  reconstructing  Israelite 
history.  Indeed,  the  double  entendre  in  the  title  Kings  Without  Privilege 
indicates  that  scholars  should  refrain  both  from  assuming  that  the  author  of 
Kings  had  a  positive  attitude  toward  kingship  and  from  privileging  Samuel- 
Kings  over  against  Chronicles. 

But  in  most  respects,  Auld's  proposals  do  not  return  to  older  views. 
Most  modem  scholars  understand  the  Deuteronomistic  History  to  incorporate 
an  older  deuteronomic  law  code  (Ur-deuteronomium) .  but  Auld  supposes  the 
opposite.  Because  the  very  detailed  Kings  account  of  Josiah's  reforms  is 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Chronicles,  one  cannot  assume  that  this 
longer  account  was  part  of  the  common  source  used  by  the  authors  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles.  According  to  Auld,  2  Kings  23:4-20  cannot  be  used,  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries,  to  date  Deuteronomy.  Deuteronomy  was  supposedly 
influenced  by  the  history  written  about  Judah  and  does  not  represent  the  basis 
upon  which  such  a  history  was  composed.  The  authors  of  Deuteronomy  drew 
upon  the  history  of  the  monarchy  to  democratize  divine  favor  toward  royalty 
to  apply  to  all  Israel.  Auld  dates  both  the  Chronicler's  History  and  the 
Deuteronomistic  History  to  the  postexilic  age. 

Even  though  the  book  deals  with  select  issues  and  does  not  apply  to 
account  for  the  organization  of  much  of  the  Deuteronomistic  History  (e.g., 
Joshua,  Judges)  and  part  of  the  Chronicler's  History  (die  genealogies  in  1 
Chronicles  1-9),  it  proposes  a  major  rethinking  of  the  nature,  growth,  and 
purpose  of  each  major  historical  work.  In  my  judgement,  each  of  Auld's 
major  claims  needs  to  be  evaluated  independently.  The  following  evaluation 
will  raise  substantial  doubts  about  Auld's  claims,  but  commend  some  aspects 
of  his  approach.  Perhaps  my  serious  reservations  about  the  author's  proposals 
will  spur  further  analysis  and  discussion  about  the  important  issues  he  raises. 

The  book  is  admittedly  programmatic  in  nature,  but  many  of  its 
judgments  necessitate  further  support  and  justification  to  be  convincing. 
Downplaying  the  importance  of  language  (Classical  Hebrew  vs.  Late  Bibhcal 
Hebrew)  for  dating  the  texts  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  will  not  do.  The 
arguments  of  A.  Kropat,  E.  Kutscher,  R.  Polzin,  A.  Hurvitz,  and  M.  Rooker 
for  distinguishing  between  different  stages  in  die  history  of  Hebrew  are,  in  my 
view,  essentially  sound  and  should  not  be  discounted  in  any  dating  of  bibhcal 
texts.  Similarly,  it  overstates  the  case  to  suggest  that  deuteronomistic  idiom 
and  style  are  easily  imitated  and  are,  therefore,  unreliable  guides  to 
determining  authorship.  Even  if  one  assumes,  for  die  sake  of  argument,  that 
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such  imitation  were  easy,  it  would  only  compel  scholars  to  be  more  cautious 
in  formulating  arguments  on  the  basis  of  deuteronomistic  vocabulary  and 
cliches.  It  would  not  constitute  adequate  grounds  for  abandoning  such  an 
approach  to  authorship  altogether. 

I  also  wonder  whether  Auld  has  minimized  a  critical  feature  in  S. 
McKenzie's  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
namely  McKenzie's  demonstration  that  the  Chronicler  employed  a  proto- 
rabbinic  Vorlage  of  Kings.  While  it  is  true,  as  Auld  points  out,  that 
McKenzie  does  not  think  that  this  Vorlage  contained  the  final  chapters  of 
Kings  (the  work  of  the  exilic  Deuteronomist,  Dtr^),  in  other  respects  this 
Vorlage  was  very  close  to  the  MT  of  Kings.  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough  to 
point  to  discrepant  wimesses  to  Kings  ~  the  MT,  the  LXX^,  the  Lucianic 
wimesses  ~  to  suggest  a  shorter  shared  text  for  the  authors  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  One  must  also  deal  with  the  text  of  Kings  evident  in  Chronicles. 
McKenzie's  work  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  proto-rabbinic 
Vorlage  of  Kings  used  by  the  Chronicler  was  substantially  shorter  than  the 
MT  of  Kings,  but  it  places  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  would  suggest 
the  contrary. 

Other  reasons  for  skepticism  regarding  the  theory  of  a  much-reduced, 
shared  text  involve  the  nature  and  order  of  this  hypothetical  source.  The 
conunon  source  reconstructed  by  the  author  curiously  looks  much  more  tike 
Chronicles  than  it  does  like  Samuel-Kings.  This  is  true  for  the  history  of 
David,  which  begins  with  Saul's  demise  (cf.  1  Chronicles  10)  and  ends  with 
David's  parting  words  to  his  successor,  the  history  of  Solomon,  which 
includes  neither  a  struggle  for  David's  throne  nor  a  narration  of  Solomon's 
sins  and  their  negative  consequences  for  political  unity  (1  Kings  11),  and  the 
history  of  the  divided  monarchy,  which  contains  only  the  independent  history 
of  Judah  and  contacts  between  it  and  Israel  (cf.  2  Chronicles  10-36).  If  the 
focus  of  the  conmion  source  was  the  history  of  Judah,  it  is  unclear  why  its 
author  details  Jeroboam's  sins  (1  Kings  12:25-33),  which  pertain  only  to  the 
course  of  northern  history.  For  similar  reasons  it  is  unclear  why  its  author 
follows  the  order  of  Kings  by  placing  certain  events,  such  as  the  alliance 
between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  (1  Kings  22:1-38)  before  his  account  of 
Jehoshaphat's  reign  (2  Kings  22:41-50)  instead  of  incorporating  this  incident 
into  the  context  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  (2  Chronicles  17-20). 

One  should  also  inquire  why  the  author  of  Kings,  working  in  the 
context  of  the  postexilic  period,  would  add  so  much  material  about  the 
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northern  kingdom  to  his  source.  According  to  Auld,  these  additions  were 
intended  to  function  as  a  mirror  by  which  the  author's  southern  audience 
"might  view  itself  and  shudder"  (p.  172).  Such  an  object  lesson  might 
warrant  the  addition  of  a  few  stories,  but  it  seems  implausible  that  a  postexihc 
Judean  writer  would  add  an  immense  amount  of  material  about  the  long- 
defunct  northern  monarchy  ~  approximately  three  quarters  of  the  coverage 
within  1  Kingsl2  ~  2  Kings  17  ~  for  such  a  purpose.  Nor  does  it  seem 
compelling  that  the  Chronicler  was  somehow  unaware  of  all  this  material 
about  the  northern  kingdom.  To  take  one  example,  the  Chronicler's 
distinctive  reflection  on  the  division  and  its  consequences  (2  Chronicles  13:4- 
12)  evinces  study  of  not  only  1  Kings  12:25-33,  as  Auld  acknowledges,  but 
also  of  1  Kings  13:33  and  perhaps  2  Kings  17:32. 

Although  major  features  of  Auld' s  compositional  analysis  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  are  not  compelling,  some  aspects  of  his  innovative  approach 
have  merit.  The  notion,  for  example,  that  the  Chronicler's  account  of 
Solomon's  achievements  may  have  been  based  on  a  shorter  Vorlage  than  the 
MT  of  Kings  deserves  further  investigation.  Some  of  the  Chronicler's 
"omissions"  about  Solomon's  wisdom  (e.g.,  1  Kings  3:16-28)  are  puzzling, 
considering  that  the  Chronicler  otherwise  idealizes  Solomon.  Similarly,  the 
links  that  Auld  together  with  J,  TreboUe  Barrera  and  McKenzie  posit  between 
the  disciplines  of  textual  criticism  and  literary  criticism  are  generally  well- 
founded.  Finally,  Auld's  attempt  to  disestablish  the  text  of  Kings  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  reminding  scholars  that  the  Chronicler's  History  is  an 
integral  work  in  its  own  right  and  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny,  because  it 
evinces  its  own  distinctive  approach  to  Israelite  history. 

Gary  N.  Knoppers,  The  Peimsylvania  State  University 


Donald  J.  Wiseman 

1  &  2  Kings:  An  Introduction  and  Conmientarv 
Tyndale  Old  Testament  Conmientary 
Downers  Grove,  IL:  Inter- Varsity  Press 
1993,318  pp. 

D.  J.  Wiseman's  commentary  on  Kings  is  the  ninth  volume  in  a 
series  that  has  established  itself  as  a  standard  among  evangehcals  ~  scholars 
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and  students  alike.  As  series  editor,  Wiseman  has  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  direction  of  the  Tyndale  Old  Testament  Commentary  series.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  persuaded  quality  scholars  to  write  some  of  the  best 
evangelical  commentaries  available  today  for  this  series.  The  goal  of  the 
series  is  exegetical,  without  a  great  deal  of  technical  discussion  (p.  5).  This 
new  volume  is  Wiseman's  own  contribution  on  the  books  of  Kings  and 
continues  the  series'  tradition  of  excellence. 

Professor  Wiseman  is  emerims  professor  of  Assyriology  at  the 
University  of  London.  He  has  been  a  leading  Assyriologist  for  decades  and 
brings  a  vast  wealth  of  knowledge  on  the  ancient  Near  East  to  the  text  of 
Kings.  Notes  are  full  of  references  to  standard  works  in  Assyriology.  The 
strength  of  this  commentary  is  Wiseman's  combination  of  soUd  scholarship 
with  devotional  clarity  in  a  lucid  writing  style. 

The  concise  but  meaty  introduction  contains  sections  on  "The  Value 
of  the  Books  of  Kings,"  "Themes  and  Theology,"  "Chronology," 
"Archaeological  Evidence, "  "Sources,"  "Literary  Form,"  "Composition  and 
Authorship,"  and  "Text"  (15-66).  The  discussion  on  chronology  is  an 
excellent  introduction  and  summary  of  the  labyrinthine  problems  in  1  and  2 
Kings.  In  essence,  Wiseman  presents  a  modification  of  the  widely  accepted 
and  important  study  by  E.  R.  Thiele  (The  Mysterious  Numbers  of  the  Hebrew 
Kings  [Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan,  1983]). 

I  offer  here,  not  a  criticism,  but  a  minor  point  of  discussion  on  how 
one  approaches  the  theology  of  the  books  of  Kings.  In  Wiseman's  section 
"Themes  and  Theology"  in  the  introduction,  he  assumes  there  is  "no  single 
overriding  theme,  but  the  whole  selection  of  events  and  the  theological 
comment  on  them  carries  forward  the  historical  story  of  God  at  work  and 
relating  to  his  people  just  as  they  had  experienced  earlier"  (p.  18).  But  I 
prefer  to  see  the  retribution  theology  of  Deuteronomy  as  the  overarching 
concept  of  Kings.  As  another  recent  commentary  on  these  books  states:  "For 
the  author  of  Kings...,  the  historical  approach,  the  choice  of  events  reported, 
and  the  manner  of  presentation  are  governed  by  a  single  idea:  the  loyalty  of 
the  monarch  to  the  God  of  Israel  as  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  determines  the 
course  of  history"  (Mordechai  Cogan  and  Hayim  Tadmor,  II  Kings:  A  New 
Translation  with  Introduction  and  Commentary.  [Anchor  Bible;  Garden  City, 
NY:  Doubleday,  1988],  p.  3). 

The  section  on  "Archaeological  Evidence"  (pp.  35-40)  is  a  long  Ust 
of  architecmral  and  archaeological  artifacts  that  shed  hght  on  Israel's 
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monarchic  period.  This  does  not  make  for  very  good  reading,  but  it  provides 
a  valuable  compendium  of  useful  information  that  Professor  Wiseman  has 
pubUshed  elsewhere  (Expositor's  Bible  Conmientarv.  volume  1  [Zondervan, 
1979],  pp.  307-335). 

With  regard  to  authorship,  Wiseman  accepts  the  minority  view  that 
a  single  author/compiler/editor  "selected  from  pre-existing  historical  sources 
and  let  them  carry  his  interpretation  of  events"  (p  53).  He  does  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  Jeremiah  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  Kings,  as  stated 
by  Jewish  tradition.  Wiseman  rejects  altogether  any  modification  of  the 
widely  held  Noth-Cross  hypothesis  of  a  Deuteronomistic  Historian  responsible 
for  Kings,  as  well  as  for  Joshua,  Judges  and  Samuel.  Part  of  his  objection  is 
the  insistence  on  the  part  of  most  who  hold  this  view  that  the  "Book  of  the 
Law"  found  by  Hilkiah  (2  Kings  22:3ff)  was  a  newly  written  Deuteronomy, 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

But  it  seems  likely  from  the  context  of  2  Kings  22  that  Deuteronomy 
was  in  fact  the  book  in  question.  The  insistence  of  modem  scholars  that 
Deuteronomy  was  therefore  only  recently  written  (that  is,  in  the  seventh 
century  BC)  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  more  consistent  to  assume  the  book  had 
been  genuinely  lost  and  was  now  rediscovered  by  Josiah's  workers  in  the 
Temple.  In  light  of  this  possibihty,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  of  die 
Deuteronomistic  Historian  has  much  to  offer  and  should  not  be  completely 
jettisoned.  Though  its  formulation  by  most  modem  scholars  is  problematic, 
some  modification  of  the  theory  helps  to  explain  the  consistent  use  of 
retribution  theology  in  Kings,  as  well  as  in  the  other  historical  books.  The 
books  of  Kings  bring  retribution  theology  to  the  foreground  as  the  theological 
explanation  for  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms.  Acknowledging  the  role  of  the 
"Deuteronomistic  Historian"  helps  explain  this  overarching  philosophy  of 
history  in  all  the  historical  books. 

The  Noth-Cross  approach  also  accentuates  the  continuity  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Historical  Books.  This  is  most  helpful  in  observing,  for 
example,  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy's  "law  of  the  king"  (Deuteronomy 
17:14-20)  and  "law  of  the  prophet"  (Deuteronomy  18:9-22)  on  the  later 
historical  books.  These  important  laws  stand  at  the  center  of  Deuteronomy 
and  also  function  as  primary  sources  for  key  sections  of  the  historical  books 
dealing  with  pohtical  leadership:  Joshua  (Joshua  23),  Samuel  (1  Samuel  12), 
Elijah  (1  Kings  19),  and  many  others.  Though  I  am  sympathetic  with 
Wiseman's  approach  to  the  authorship  of  Kings,  I  am  more  hesitant  to  discard 
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the  scholarly  consensus  for  those  areas  in  which  it  helps  with  the 
interpretation  of  all  of  the  historical  books,  including  Kings. 

There  are  a  few  unfortunate  bibliographic  difficulties  that  make  this 
commentary  frustrating  to  use  at  times.  For  example,  in  Wiseman's  excellent 
discussion  of  the  conditionality  of  the  Davidic  covenant  on  page  22,  the  names 
of  three  scholars  appear  in  parenthesis  (Nicholson,  Wolff,  Tsevat).  But  the 
bibliographic  information  on  which  specific  articles  or  books  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  volume.  This  is  the  type  of  problem  that  a  simple  author  index 
or  bibliography  of  works  cited  would  resolve. 

In  sunmiary,  Wiseman's  contribution  will  quickly  become  the  first 
commentary  most  evangehcals  mm  to  on  the  books  of  Kings. 

Bill  T.  Arnold 


Kathleen  A.  Farmer 

Who  Knows  What  is  Good? 

A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 

International  Theological  Commentary 

Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans 

1991,220  pp.,  $15.99 

Here  is  a  very  readable  conmientary  on  two  of  the  principal  wisdom 
books  found  in  our  canon.  Farmer  is  a  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has  done  an  excellent  job 
distilling  some  of  the  central  theological  assertions  of  these  books.  Her 
conmientary  is  very  readable  and  highlights  many  issues. 

The  International  Theological  Commentaries  examine  larger  passages 
and  develop  broader  theological  themes.  This  helps  with  the  fragmented 
nature  of  many  of  the  proverbs.  Farmer  divides  Proverbs  into  five  sections 
based  on  the  different  literary  types.  The  largest  section  deals  with  the 
Solomonic  Sayings  which  she  arranges  by  topic.  People  looking  for  proverbs 
dealing  with  particular  issues  will  find  this  a  very  helpful  reference.  Farmer 
sees  Ecclesiastes  arranged  around  the  question,  "Who  knows  what  is  good  for 
humankind?''  (p.  151).  Chapters  1-6  deal  with  what  is  good,  and  chapters  7- 
12  focus  on  human  knowing. 

In  addition  to  its  theological  insight.  Farmer's  commentary  reveals 
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the  usefulness  of  historical-critical  studies.  While  not  giving  a  detailed  verse- 
by- verse  analysis  like  some  commentaries,  it  shows  by  example  how  these 
studies  can  be  apphed.  Farmer  addresses  the  impact  of  the  culmral  context 
by  comparing  the  proverbs  to  other  ancient  wisdom  Uteramre.  She  examines 
the  hterary  genre  of  proverbs  and  wisdom  (p,  65-72).  She  does  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  selected  words  whose  translation  greatly  impacts  interpretation;  for 
example,  hebel,  usually  translated  "vanity"  in  Ecclesiastes  (p.  142-6).  At 
times,  I  wanted  more  of  this  information,  or  specific  references  to  other 
sources,  but  this  was  not  Farmer's  focus. 

Farmer  addresses  some  of  controversies  surrounding  these  books 
within  a  conservative  view  of  inspiration.  She  shows  how  some  of  these  are 
caused  by  the  words  chosen  by  translators.  However,  I  wanted  her  to  address 
in  more  depth  the  issue  of  apparent  contradictions  between  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes.  She  accepts  these  assuming  that  the  original  audience  did  not 
expect  consistency  in  the  way  we  do  (p.  4-6,  147-9).  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  her  interact  with  the  implications  of  this  for  a  conservative 
view  of  Scripmre. 

On  the  whole.  Farmer  has  provided  a  helpful  commentary  stressing 
broad  issues.  Any  Christian  would  get  a  wealth  of  practical  information  from 
it.  Many  practical  apphcations  are  readily  apparent.  This  book  would  be 
profitably  and  pleasurably;  read  by  any  Christian  seeking  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  title:   "Who  knows  what  is  good?" 

D6nalO'Mathuna 


Othmar  Keel 

The  Song  of  Songs:  A  Continental  Commentary 

Translated  by  Frederick  J.  Gaiser 

Minneapolis:  Fortress 

1994,  308  pp. 

Othmar  Keel  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  Switzerland.  In  several  previous  pubUcations,  Professor  Keel  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  world  class  expert  on  ancient  Near  Eastern 
iconography  and  its  implications  for  biblical  studies.  His  first  book  in  this 
area  was  translated  into  Enghsh  in  1978  and  was  used  widely  in  the  United 
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States  (The  Symbolism  of  the  Biblical  World,  see  also  his  important  article 
"Iconography  and  the  Bible, "  in  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary  3.358-374).  Keel's 
most  influential  work  may  proye  to  be  his  two  recent  yolumes  on  ancient 
iconographic  sources  and  their  significance  for  the  study  of  Canaanite  and 
IsraeUte  religion  (Das  Recht  der  Bilder  gesehen  zu  werden  [Freiburg,  1992] 
and  Gottinnen.  Gotter  und  Gottessvmbole.  with  Christoph  Uehlinger 
[Freiburg,  1992],  neither  of  which  have  been  translated  into  EngUsh). 

As  in  his  previous  works,  Keel's  new  commentary  on  Song  of  Songs 
makes  full  use  of  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  parallels,  both  textual  and 
iconographic.  The  volume  is  amply  illustrated  (158  drawings  from  Palestine, 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia),  which  enhances  his  interpretation  of  the  Song.  The 
illustrations  are  not  just  ornamental  window-dressing.  The  author  makes 
constant  reference  to  the  line  drawings  dispersed  throughout  his  exposition, 
almost  always  to  good  effect.  His  method  has  answered  many  questions  for 
me. 

The  brief,  but  full  introduction  contains  two  sections.  The  author 
begins  with  an  eleven  page  discussion  on  the  "Origins  and  Allegorizing  of  the 
Song  of  Songs"  (pp.  1-1 1).  Keel  has  little  sympathy  for  the  typological  and 
allegorical  "recasting"  of  the  Song  so  prevalent  among  early  Jewish  and 
Clhristian  interpreters.  He  concludes  that  the  modem  tendencies  to  accept  the 
erotic  nature  of  the  Song  has  ended  the  book's  "captivity  under  the  capricious 
rule  of  a  spiritualistic  Babylon"  (p.  11). 

Keel  argues  that  Song  of  Songs  is  a  collection  of  love  songs  from 
ancient  Israel's  wisdom  teachers,  the  same  group  who  produced  the  proverbs, 
and  other  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  wisdom  teachers  had  a 
positive  attitude  toward  sensual  pleasure,  as  long  as  it  was  within  the  bonds 
of  marital  faithfuhiess  (p.  3).  The  collection  comes  from  the  pre-exihc  per- 
iod, the  final  edition  from  Jerusalem,  though  many  of  the  individual  songs 
originated  in  the  far  northern  areas  (pp.  4-5).  The  second  unit  of  the 
introduction  is  entitled  "Sitz  im  Leben.  Composition,  Literary  Forms,  and 
Language"  (pp.  11-37).  Keel  adds  his  voice  to  the  growing  number  of 
scholars  who  doubt  the  existence  of  a  chiastic  structure  for  the  entire  book, 
and  he  finds  no  formal  macrostructure  in  the  Song.  He  believes  a  collector 
or  redactor  has  drawn  together  ancient  Israel's  previously  existing  poems  on 
the  basis  of  simple  catchwords  and  content  (p.  17).  The  basic  structure  of 
these  individual  units  (previously  existing  love  poems)  defies  typical  form 
critical  analysis.      But  they  exhibit  two  parts.      First,   the  woman  (or 
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occasionally  the  man)  is  described  as  beautiful  and  desirable.  Then  the 
speaker  expresses  a  wish  to  be  with  her  (or  him).  For  example,  Song  4: 1-5  is 
a  descriptive  section  followed  by  the  expression  of  will  and  determination  in 
4:6.  Sometimes  the  descriptive  section  of  a  unit  stands  alone  and  the  wish  for 
love  is  only  suggested,  as  in  Song  4:9-1 1.  Occasionally  the  order  is  reversed 
altogether.  In  Song  1:2,  the  desire  is  expressed  first,  followed  by  the 
descriptive  statement. 

Of  the  many  possible  parallels  from  the  ancient  Near  East,  Keel 
demonstrates  tiiat  the  ancient  Egyptian  love  songs  are  closest  in  form  and 
content  to  the  Song  of  Songs.  In  fact,  the  author  argues  that  the  formal 
structure  of  the  individual  poems  find  their  origin  in  Egyptian  texts, 
specifically  from  the  realm  of  cult  and  ritual  (deification  of  the  dead,  hymns, 
etc)  and  later  employed  for  profane  purposes  (pp.  22-24).  He  draws  several 
significant  conclusions  from  this  observation.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful  is  the 
idea  that  the  points  of  comparison  in  the  Song's  descriptions  of  bodily  features 
are  rarely  matters  of  shape  or  form,  as  Westerners  generally  expect  (example, 
your  eyes  are  doves,  your  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats,  and  your  neck  like  the 
tower  of  David).  Instead,  these  ancient  eastern  comparisons  are  noting 
similarities  having  to  do  with  color,  value  or  some  dynamic  quality  (pp.  25- 
30). 

Keel's  style  is  not  unlike  that  of  Israel's  wisdom  authors.  Every 
sentence  is  carefully  considered  and  weighed,  and  each  paragraph  contributes 
clearly  to  the  author's  purpose.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  careful  scholarship. 
If  you  can  only  buy  one  commentary  on  Song  of  Songs,  this  should  be  it. 

Bill  T.  Arnold 


Stephen  R.  Miller 

Daniel 

The  New  American  Commentary 

Nashville,  TN:  Broadman  &  Hohnan 

1994,  348  pp. 

This  commentary  on  Daniel  is  volume  18  of  B roadman's  "New 
American  Commentary"  series  based  on  the  NIV  translation  of  the  text. 
Stephen  R.  Miller  is  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Mid-America 
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Baptist  Seminary  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  His  writing  style  is  lucid  and  clear, 
and  the  volume  successfully  meets  the  series'  objectives  of  enabling  "pastors, 
teachers,  and  students  to  read  the  Bible  with  clarity"  (editor's  preface). 

The  volume  begins  with  a  diirty-two  page  introduction,  twenty  pages 
of  which  deal  with  the  difficult  and  complex  issues  pertaining  to  the  question 
of  Daniel's  date  and  composition.  The  introduction  also  has  brief  sections  on 
the  prophet  himself,  the  historical  setting,  the  type  of  hterature,  language, 
texts  and  versions,  tiieological  emphases  and  structure.  Most  of  these  topics 
are  covered  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  the  reader  will  find  httle  more  than  a 
mere  introduction  here  to  each  topic.  However,  Miller's  treatment  of  the  date 
and  authorship  is  more  thorough,  as  one  might  expect  for  a  commentary  on 
Daniel.  His  discussion  is  quite  polemical  and  each  issue  related  to  the 
question  of  date  is  finally  portrayed  as  a  support  for  the  traditional  sixth 
century  B.C.  position.  This  portion  of  Miller's  introduction  surveys  what  has 
become  standard  fare  among  many  American  evangelicals.  His  arguments 
tend  to  resemble  ad  hominem  reasoning  more  frequently  than  they  rely  on 
evidential  foundations.  The  reader  will  find  a  much  more  original  and 
thoughtful  introduction  to  these  issues  from  a  similar  perspective  in  Joyce  G. 
Baldwin's  commentary  (Tyndale  OT  Commentaries,  InterVarsity  Press, 
1978),  though  some  aspects  of  her  work  are  now  dated. 

The  commentary  proper  presents  each  pericope  in  translation, 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  and  succinct  conmients  on  the  text,  often  in 
a  verse-by-verse  format.  Many  readers  will  be  dissatisfied  with  Miller's 
dispensational  reading  of  the  eschatological  significance  of  Daniel.  The 
kingdom  of  God  symbolized  by  the  great  rock  cut  by  superhuman  hands  is  not 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  in  die  hearts  of  believers,  but  according  to  Miller, 
Christ's  physical  reign  on  earth  during  die  millennium  (2:44-45).  In  other 
words.  Miller  associates  the  fifth  kingdom  of  chapters  2  and  7  with  die  second 
advent  of  Christ  and  the  millennial  reign  of  Revelation  20:4-6.  The  well- 
known  and  greatly  debated  seventy  sevens  of  Daniel  9:24-27  are  terminated 
by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  (p.  269).  The  sixty-nine  sevens,  in  Miller's 
view,  conclude  widi  Christ's  first  coming  and  die  final  seven  refers  to  a 
seven-year  period  of  tribulation  immediately  prior  to  die  Lord's  return. 
Therefore,  Miller  believes  a  significant  interval  of  time  (or  "gap")  exists 
between  the  end  of  the  sixty-nindi  and  die  beginning  of  the  seventiedi  seven. 

Many  readers  will  argue  that  diis  hermeneutical  approach  does  an 
injustice  to  the  literary  features  of  Daniel's  vision.  Indeed,  we  still  have  much 
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to  learn  about  the  true  significance  of  numbers  and  illustrative  figures  in 
apocalyptic  literature.  Readers  of  this  journal  would  benefit  from  Miller's 
treatment,  but  most  will  find  the  dispensational  premillenniahsm  difficult  to 
read  around.  A  more  irenic  form  of  historical  premillenniahsm  is  more 
sensitive  to  all  the  issues  of  the  text  and  would  have  made  this  volume  more 
usable. 

Bill  T.  Arnold 


Richard  J.  Chfford  and  John  J.  Collins,  eds. 

Creation  in  the  Biblical  Traditions 

Cathohc  Bibhcal  Quarterly  Monograph  Series  24 

Washington,  DC:  CathoUc  Bibhcal  Association  of  America 

1992,  151  pp. 

This  new  volume  is  a  collection  of  nine  articles  on  ancient  views  of 
creation.  Most  of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  views  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  a  few  essays  are  on  creation  in  non-canonical  books  and  on 
Philo  of  Alexandria. 

The  essays  are:  "Introduction:  The  Theology  of  Creation  Traditions," 
by  editors  Chfford  and  Collins  (pp.  1-15);  "Creation  Theology  in  Genesis," 
by  Bernard  F.  Batto  (pp.  16-38);  "The  Demarcation  of  Divine  and  Human 
Realms  in  Genesis  2-11,"  by  Robert  A.  Di  Vito  (pp.  39-56);  "Creation  in  the 
Psalms,"  by  Richard  J.  Chfford  (pp.  57-69);  "When  Form  and  Content  Clash: 
The  Theology  of  Job  38:1-40:5,"  by  James  L.  Crenshaw  (pp.  70-84);  "The 
Theology  of  Creation  in  Proverbs  8:22-31,"  by  Gale  A.  Yee  (pp.  85-96); 
"Creation  and  Salvation  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,"  by  Michael  Kolarcik  (pp. 
97-107);  "Interpretations  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  in  Philo  of 
Alexandria,"  by  Thomas  L.  Tobin  (pp.  108-128);  "Creation  in  4  E2xa:  The 
Bibhcal  Theme  in  Support  of  Theodicy,"  by  Joan  E.  Cook  (pp.  129-139). 

The  editors  of  the  volume  believe  "there  is  no  single  theology  of 
creation  in  the  Old  Testament"  (p.  15).  They  seem  to  suggest  more  than  the 
existence  of  tension  between  the  various  portions  of  Scripture  dealing  with 
creation,  or  that  different  authors  in  Scripture  emphasized  separate  aspects. 
The  editors,  and  apparenfly  all  the  contributors,  work  under  an  assumption 
that  excludes  the  possibility  of  supernatural  revelation.  Thus  the  Scripture  is 
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a  witness  to  the  various  ways  in  which  ancient  Israel,  and  later  Judaism, 
viewed  creation—not  in  any  sense  a  presentation  of  truth  regarding  creation, 
"hi  the  end,  no  theory  of  creation  is  definitive,"  by  which  the  editors  mean  no 
single  bibhcal  theory  of  creation  is  definitive  (p.  15).  One  is  tempted  to  ask 
if  this  means  we  also  must  assume  no  theory  of  creation  expressed  in  this 
volume  is  definitive.  If  the  Bible  is  not  in  some  way  a  truth-expression  of 
creation  (or  any  other  topic,  for  that  matter),  then  why  should  we  assume 
these  articles  on  the  biblical  views  of  creation  have  anything  to  do  with  truth? 
Or  put  another  way,  if  the  Old  Testament  does  not  express  the  truth  about 
creation,  why  should  we  read  a  volume  on  "Creation  in  the  Biblical 
Traditions"? 

One  of  the  most  thought  provoking  essays  is  Bernard  F.  Batto's 
"Creation  Theology  in  Genesis. "  Batto  is  convinced  that  the  primeval  history 
of  Genesis  1-9  is  essentially  continuous  in  thought  with  the  various  "creation 
myths"  of  ancient  Mesopotamia.  Batto  believes  that  J's  account  of  the 
primeval  myth  was  strucmred  after  the  Babylonian  document  known  as  the 
"Epic  of  Atrahasis,"  which  presents  in  historical  sequence  both  the  creation 
of  humankind  and  its  near  extinction  in  a  flood  in  a  similar  sequence  as  in 
Genesis.  The  comparisons  with  Genesis  1-11  are  natural  and  well  estabhshed 
(W.  G.  Lambert  and  A.  R.  Millard,  Atra-hasis:  The  Babvlonian  Story  of  the 
Rood  [Oxford:  Clarendon,  1969],  and  Isaac  M.  Kikawada  and  Arthur  Quinn, 
Before  Abraham  Was  [Nashville:  Abingdon,  1985],  41-48).  According  to 
Batto,  the  priesdy  writer  of  the  exilic  period  (known  as  "P")  attempted  to 
maintain  continuity  with  the  tradition  estabhshed  by  the  earlier  J  version, 
while  at  the  same  time  rewriting  and  reforming  it.  In  a  more  subtle  manner, 
P  also  drew  upon  Mesopotamia's  mythology,  principally  the  Babylonian 
creation  myth,  Enuma  Elish. 

The  comparisons  between  Genesis  1-11  and  the  Atrahasis  epic  and 
the  Enuma  Elish  are  undeniable.  But  the  arguments  for  literary  dependency 
are  tricky,  and  the  points  of  contact  that  suggest  direct  borrowing  are  few 
indeed.  It  is  better  to  emphasize  that  the  basic  plot  of  Genesis  1-11  was  well 
known  throughout  the  ancient  orient  (see  now  the  articles  by  Tsumura, 
Lambert,  Millard  and  Jacobsen  in  I  Smdied  Inscriptions  from  before  the 
Flood:  Ancient  Near  Eastern.  Literary,  and  Linguistic  Approaches  to  Genesis 
1-11.  edited  by  Richard  S.  Hess  and  David  Toshio  Tsumura  [Winona  Lake, 
IN:  Eisenbrauns,  1994]).  Though  some  of  the  ideas  espoused  by  Batto  have 
been  around  for  quite  some  time,  his  explanations  of  the  Israelite  traditions  of 
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creation  are  thought  provoking  and  worthy  of  further  consideration.  But  his 
reconstruction  of  the  origins  of  these  traditions  is  marred  by  his  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  lateness  of  the  sources.  He  adopts  the  older  documentary 
hypothesis  approach  to  J  and  P.  That  is,  J  is  dated  to  a  period  just  prior  to  the 
M  of  northern  Israel  (722  BC)  and  P  was  written  during  the  Babylonian  exile 
of  the  sixth  century  BC.  Current  Old  Testament  scholarship  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  weakness  of  this  nineteenth  century  hypothesis  and  its  var- 
ious twentieth  century  forms.  Batto's  parallels  with  Mesopotamian  traditions 
are  interesting  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  bear  fruitful  results  in  the  future. 
But  he  based  the  diachronic  reconstruction  of  these  traditions  on  a  rather 
shaky  foundation  when  he  began  by  assuming  the  documentary  hypothesis. 
The  volume  is  helpful  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
survey  in  the  editors'  introductory  chapter  on  creation  theology  among  Israel's 
neighbors  in  the  ancient  Near  East.  But  the  book  is  marred  by  a  skeptical 
minimalism,  like  that  which  plagues  so  much  of  modem  bibUcal  studies.  The 
Bible  becomes  a  human  witness  to  ancient  views  of  how  the  world  began. 
This  volume  will  serve  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  current  views  on  bibhcal 
creationism.  But  our  readers  will  be  disappointed  if  they  mm  here  for  a 
theological  exposition  of  the  bibUcal  tmths  of  creation. 

Bill  T.  Amold 


Heather  A.  McKay  and  David  J,  A.  Clines,  eds. 

Of  Prophets'  Visions  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sages: 

Essays  in  Honor  of  R.  Norman  Whvbrav  on  his  Seventieth  Birthday 

JSOT  Supplement  Series  162 

Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press 

1993,336  pp.,  $75.00 

Norman  Whybray,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the 
University  of  Hull  in  England,  is  a  scholar  of  many  interests,  as  is  shown  by 
commentaries  and  monographs  on  wisdom  hterature,  the  Succession 
Narratives  (2  Sam  9-20,  1  Kings  1-2),  Proverbs,  Isaiah  40-55,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Pentateuch.  This  breadth  of  interest  is  reflected  in  this  collection  of 
essays  penned  in  his  honor  by  seventeen  scholars  from  seven  different 
countries. 
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Following  a  brief  biography  of  Whybray,  and  a  list  of  his 
pubhcations,  there  are  the  following  essays: 

Prophecy 

A.D.H.  Mayes,  "Prophecy  and  Society  in  Israel";  L.L.  Grabbe,  "Prophets, 
Priests,  Diviners  and  Sages  in  Ancient  Israel";  R.P  Gordon,  "From  Mari  to 
Moses:  Prophecy  at  Mari  and  in  Ancient  Israel";  R.J.  Coggins,  "Prophecy- 
True  and  False";  H.G.M.  Wilhamson,  "First  and  Last  Isaiah";  K.  Jeppesen, 
"Mother  Zion,  Father  Servant:  A  Reading  of  Isaiah  49-55";  A.  Gelston, 
"Knowledge,  Humiliation  or  Suffering:  A  Lexical,  Textual  and  Exegetical 
Problem  in  Isaiah  53";  D.J. A.  Clines,  "Metacommenting  Amos" 

Wisdom 

J.L.  Crenshaw,  "Wisdom  Literature:  Retrospect  and  Prospect";  J.  Eaton, 
"Memory  and  Encounter:  An  Educational  Ideal";  A.  Brenner,  "Some 
Observations  on  the  Figurations  of  Woman  in  Wisdom  Literature";  R.E. 
Clements,  "The  Good  Neighbour  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs";  W. 
Brueggemann,  "Psahn  37:  Conflict  of  Interpretation";  T.N.D.  Mettinger, 
"Intertextuahty:  Allusion  and  Vertical  Context  Systems  in  Some  Job  Passages" 

Pentateuch 

J.A.  Soggin,  "Judah  and  Tamar  (Genesis  38)";  H,  Gazelles,  "Les  milieux  du 
Deuteronome";  M.D.  Goulder,  "Ruth:  A  Homily  on  Deuteronomy  22-25?". 

A  useful  feature  which  the  editors  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
a  scripture  index,  along  with  an  auflior  index.  The  former  will  make  the 
various  essays  more  accessable  to  the  reader.  Scholar  and  preacher  will  find 
material  of  interest  here,  though  not  all  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  all  our 
readers.  This  volume  is  suitable  for  seminary  libraries,  but  will  probably  be 
too  specialized  for  the  average  church  or  pastor,  especially  considering  its 
high  price. 

David  W.  Baker 
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Ephraim  Stem,  ed. 

The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Archaeological 

Excavations  in  the  Holy  Land 

New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster 

1993,  4  vol.,  1552  pp.,  $355.00 

This  is  the  welcome  second  edition  of  a  work  originally  published  in 
1976.  It  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  serious  students  of  the  Bible  as  well  as 
ancient  Near  Eastern  history  and  archaeology.  Its  cost,  which  is  reasonable 
for  a  work  of  this  kind,  will  unfortunately  keep  it  from  most  pastors'  and 
students'  shelves,  fliough  it  should  be  in  all  seminary  and  Bible  college 
libraries,  as  well  as  more  extensive  church  collections. 

The  work  begins  with  a  very  cursory  introduction  to  archaeological 
research  in  the  'Holy  Land',  a  user's  guide,  alphabetical  hsts  of  contributors 
(more  than  150  from,  among  other  places,  France,  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  US)  and  entries  (over  420  sites  covered)  and  a  Ust  of 
abbreviations. 

The  entries  proper  start  with  Abila  and  conclude  with  Ziqim, 
proceeding  alphabetically  through  the  sites  covered.  The  two  entries 
mentioned  show  a  bit  of  the  geographical  spread  of  the  name  'Holy  Land'  of 
the  tide  since  sites  in  Jordan,  parts  of  Egypt  (the  Sinai)  and  Syria  (Mt. 
Hermon)  are  included,  as  well  as  Israel,  which  of  course  comprises  the  bulk 
of  the  entries.  This  is  not  a  full  blown  'bibhcal'  or  even  Old  Testament 
archaeology,  however,  since  Mesopotamian,  Nilitic  Egyptian,  Turkish  and 
Greco-Roman  sites  outside  of  'Palestine'  are  not  covered. 

Since  there  is  more  in  these  volimies  than  can  be  adequately  covered 
in  any  review,  a  few  trial  'soundings'  will  serve  as  examples.  Ashdod  is  part 
of  the  Phihstine  pentapolis.  The  article,  reaching  almost  9  pages,  starts  with 
an  identification  of  the  site  with  map  reference,  geographical  location  and 
topographical  description.  Then  follows  a  history  of  Uterary  mentions  of  the 
site  from  Late  Bronze  Age  Ugaritic  through  Roman  texts.  A  discussion  of  the 
excavations  proper  follows.  This  discusses  the  history  of  the  excavations 
themselves,  and  then  proceeds  through  each  chronological  period,  discussing 
material  found  from  that  period.  There  is  then  a  bibUography  of  about  40 
items,  dating  from  as  recenUy  as  1990.  The  article  is  lavishly  illustrated  with 
a  line  map  and  photograph  of  the  site  and  excavation  areas,  plans  of  some  of 
the  salient  architectural  features,  and  black-and-white  photos  of  some  of  the 
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artifacts,  both  textual  and  material.  Some  articles  also  have  color  plates. 
Many  of  these  could  prove  useful  in  teaching  concerning  biblical  texts  and 
also  the  literary  and  cultural  history  and  background  of  the  OT.  A  number  of 
the  illustrations  from  the  previous  edition  were  used,  but  the  text  itself  has 
received  a  major  rewriting. 

The  title  accurately  reflects  the  content,  in  that  this  is  an 
'archaeological'  rather  than  a  bibUcal  encyclopedia.  While  biblical  texts 
(including  the  NT)  are  cited,  this  is  done  rarely,  with  there  only  being  a  one 
page  index  of  biblical  citations.  What  we  have,  therefore,  is  the  grist  which 
needs  to  be  ground  in  the  mill  of  the  biblical  text  as  one  stone  and  ancient 
Near  Eastern  historical  interpretation  as  the  other.  For  example,  Ai  is  said 
to  have  been  unoccupied  between  2400  and  1200  BC,  but  there  is  no 
discussion  of  how  this  might  effect  the  dating  of  the  Israehte  conquest  of  the 
land.  The  author  is  aware  of  the  dating  debate,  since,  for  example,  he  cites 
several  articles  concerning  it  found  in  the  Biblical  Archaeology  Review. 

Pastors  and  teachers  will  find  their  preaching  and  teaching  greatly 
enriched  if  they  can  understand  and  communicate  some  of  the  real  Ufe  and 
times  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  biblical  pages.  While  this  is  not  an 
introduction  to  the  topic,  reading  an  introductory  archaeological  text  or 
attending  a  course  in  the  subject,  and  reference  to  these  volumes,  will 
certainly  be  a  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  also  to  the  students. 
The  editors  and  pubhshers  are  to  be  thanked  for  undertaking  such  a  massive 
endeavor. 

David  W.  Baker 


J.  A.  Soggin 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 
Valley  Forge:  Trinity  Press  International 
1993,  496  pp.,  $30.00  (paper) 

The  present  work  is  essentially  a  retided  second  edition  of  Soggin 's 
A  History  of  Ancient  Israel  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Bar  Kochba  Revolt. 
A.D.  135  (Philadelphia:  Westminister  Press,  1984).  The  new  work  is 
advertised  as  a  complete  reworking  of  the  original,  with  changes  on  every 
page.  However,  this  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  The  second  edition  is 
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an  improvement  in  that  it  has  been  rewritten  and  newly  translated  (by  John 
Bowden),  making  the  style  clearer  and  easier  to  read,  with  many  more  caption 
headings.  The  changes,  however,  are  cosmetic  in  nature.  The  massive 
bibhographical  references  in  each  chapter  are  updated  to  1992  (and  thus  omit 
Ahlstrom's  monumental  work;  The  Historv  of  Ancient  Palestine  from  the 
Palaeolithic  Period  of  Alexander's  Conquest  [Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1993]). 
The  two  appendices  (by  D.  Com-ad  and  H.  Tadmor)  are  unchanged,  except 
for  an  occasional  updated  bibhographical  reference.  Although  most  chapters 
are  retitled,  their  content  and  order  are  the  same. 

Soggin  argues  that  his  second  edition  is  necessary  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  research  concerning  ancient  Israel  that  has  occurred  in  the 
past  decade.  His  reflections  since  then  can  conveniently  be  summed  up  in 
three  points:  1.  Israel  and  Judah  were  in  reahty  two  independent  and 
autonomous  ethnic  and  political  entities  that  were  artificially  merged  for  only 
a  brief  period;  2.  the  term  '  introduction'  has  been  added  to  the  title,  because 
the  sources  do  not  allow  for  us  to  attempt  any  more  than  a  partial 
reconstruction  of  the  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah;  3.  the  reahty  of  Israelite 
religion  was  far  different  than  that  which  was  propounded  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Thus,  Soggin  opts  for  a  historical  critical  evaluation  of  the  biblical 
sources  in  regards  to  their  rehgion.  As  his  first  work  was  "essentially  a 
secular  history',  this  is  a  minor  change. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  first  volume  (which  I  reviewed  in  this 
journal;  vol.  23  [1991]  62-66),  Soggin  has  endeavored  to  reconstruct  Israehte 
history  from  bibhcal  and  secondary  sources.  Like  the  first  edition,  Soggin 
takes  the  bibhcal  sources  more  seriously  when  they  are  complemented  by 
ancient  Near  Eastern  sources.  He  continues  to  rely  upon  secondary  source 
materials  for  many  of  his  arguments,  and  has  added  httle  archaeological 
information.  As  before,  Soggin  begins  with  the  formation  of  the  state  of 
Israel,  and  views  the  hterary  traditions  for  the  Patriarchal  and  Settlement 
periods  as  not  being  formed  until  that  time.  He  also  completes  the  volume 
with  the  Bar-Kochba  revolt  in  the  second  century  A.D. 

This  is  more  of  a  handbook  of  Israelite  and  Judean  history,  rather 
than  a  historical  narrative  or  textbook  (like  J.  M,  Miller,  J.  Hayes,  A  Historv 
of  Ancient  Israel  and  Judah  [Philadelphia:  Westminister  Press,  1986]).  If 
Soggin' s  volume  is  taken  thus  as  a  handbook  that  will  spur  the  reader  to  more 
in  depth  smdy,  then  I  heartily  recommend  it.  However,  if  the  reader  already 
has  the  first  volume,  the  changes  made  in  this  present  edition  do  not  warrant 
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a  second  purchase. 

Mark  Chavalas,  University  of  Wisconsin  -  La  Crosse 


Donald  B.  Redford 

Egypt.  Canaan,  and  Israel  in  Ancient  Times 

Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 

1992,  488  pp. 

Redford,  Professor  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  a  leading  authority  on  Egypt.  Readers  expecting  the  lucid  and 
enjoyable  style  of  Redford 's  previous  impressive  works  will  not  be 
disappointed  (ex.:  Akhenaten:  The  Heretic  King  [Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1984]).  The  stated  purpose  of  Egypt.  Canaan,  and  Israel  in 
Ancient  Times  is  to  provide  "an  overview  of  the  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Western  Asia  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
586  B.C."  (p.  xix).  But  the  book  is  actually  much  broader,  providing  a 
general  historical  synthesis  of  Egypt  and  Syria-Palestine,  including 
archaeological,  linguistic  and  cultural  evidence.  Through  it  all,  Redford  is 
attempting  to  answer  the  tough  question  of  intercultural  borrowing,  and  the 
influence  that  one  ancient  culture  may  have  on  another. 

The  author  traces  the  love-hate  relationship  that  stretched  across  the 
northern  Sinai  peninsula  between  Egypt  and  the  Levantine  coast.  Redford 
beUeves  Pharaonic  Egypt  adopted  a  fundamental  position  toward  Asia 
centuries  before  Israel  arrived  on  the  scene.  This  position  gave  rise  to  a 
consistent  attitude  toward  Canaan  that  prevailed  throughout  the  four  millennia 
covered  by  this  book. 

The  volume  contains  four  parts,  the  last  of  which  will  be  the  most 
interesting  to  readers  of  this  journal.  The  first  three  parts  are  detailed  and 
somewhat  technical  treatments  of  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia:  1) 
Egypt  and  the  Levant  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Hyksos,  2)  The  Egyptian 
Empire  in  Asia,  and  3)  The  Great  Migrations,  The  fourth  and  final  section 
is  more  directly  related  to  Old  Testament  studies:  Egypt  and  the  Hebrew 
Kingdoms. 

Along  the  way,  Redford  proposes  several  intriguing  theories. 
Although  many  scholars  argue  that  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos  (dynasties  15-17, 
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1674-1558  BC)  was  the  result  of  the  rise  to  power  of  an  indigenous  Asiatic 
population  long  present  in  the  eastern  Delta,  Redford  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  an  invasion  theory  (pp.  101-106).  The  evidence  is  inconclusive  on  either 
side,  and  one  can  not  help  but  compare  his  arguments  to  the  same  issues 
regarding  the  Israehte  conquest  of  Canaan;  the  lack  of  sudden  destruction 
levels  in  the  archaeological  evidence,  the  inconclusive  but  enticing  written 
sources,  and  the  shadowy  origins  of  the  invading  group.  Perhaps  a 
compromise  solution  is  the  idea  that  there  was  an  infiltration  of  Amorites  from 
Asia  into  the  Delta  over  a  cenmry  or  so  of  time,  but  not  as  suddenly,  nor  as 
violendy  as  the  term  "invasion"  would  require. 

The  reader  should  be  aware  that  Redford' s  opinions  are  often 
dogmatically  stated,  even  when  based  on  minimal  evidence  or  on  theories  that 
remain  controversial  among  scholars.  Furthermore,  he  is  patendy  unkind  to 
standard  Christian  interpretations  of  Hebrew  history,  especially  the  commonly 
accepted  chronology  for  the  Patriarchal  age,  followed  by  descent  to  Egypt  and 
sojourn,  exodus,  conquest  and  judges  period  (pp.  257-263).  Once  he 
discounts  the  fifteenth  century  date  for  the  Exodus  as  historically  impossible, 
he  ridicules  the  thirteenth  cenmry  date  as  the  desperate  attempt  of 
conservatives  with  "crypto-orthodox  tendencies,"  which  drive  some  to 
"ludicrous  ends."  The  whole  endeavor  to  locate  the  exodus  in  history  so 
precisely  "boggles  the  mind."  (p.  261,  note  11). 

At  the  conclusion  of  part  3  (chapter  10),  Redford  critiques  the  two 
prevalent  explanations  of  Israel's  origins  currendy  popular  in  the  scholarship. 
He  dismisses  the  peasants  revolt  model  of  Gottwald  outright.  He  also  rejects 
the  newer  theory  related  to  the  Gottwald  model:  the  possibihty  of  a 
demographic  shift  of  Canaanites  from  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Palestine  to  the 
highlands.  These  highlanders  became  the  Israelites  of  the  Iron  I  period,  thus 
accounting  for  the  culmral  continuum  between  Late  Bronze  Canaanite  culmre 
and  Iron  I  Israehte.  But  Redford  prefers  to  associate  the  earhest  Hebrews 
with  the  Edomite  Shasu-Bedouin  known  from  the  Egyptian  texts.  These  Shasu 
were  transhumant  pastorahsts  from  the  plains  of  Moab  and  northern  Edom. 
Instead  of  a  sedentary  existence,  they  trekked  about  with  their  cattie  on  a 
seasonal  pattern,  more  like  the  modem  bedouin.  Redford  argues  that  the  first 
extra-biblical  reference  to  Israel  (Memeptah's  Stela,  about  1230  BC)  describes 
a  group  with  the  character  of  a  Shasu  enclave  on  the  hills  of  Ephraim  (p. 
275).  On  the  basis  of  a  fifteenth  cenmry  Egyptian  reference  to  "  Yhw  (in)  the 
land  of  the  Shasu,"  Redford  argues  that  an  early  enclave  of  these  people 
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revered  a  deity  by  the  same  name  as  the  Israehte  God,  Yahweh.  He 
concludes:  "The  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  one  major  component  in 
the  later  amalgam  that  constituted  Israel,  and  the  one  with  whom  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  originated,  must  be  looked  for  among  the  Shasu  of  Edom  already 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C."  (p.  273). 

Indeed,  the  Bible  attests  that  various  groups  attached  themselves  to 
ancient  Israel  as  they  left  Egypt  and  travelled  to  the  promised  land.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Shasu-Bedouin  may  in  any  way  be  called  a 
"major  component"  of  ancient  Israel,  or  the  originators  of  Yahweh  worship. 
In  fact,  it  is  still  a  moot  question  whether  the  place  name  shasu  vhw  was 
located  geographically  in  Edom  at  all.  One  authority  on  geographical 
identification  has  placed  this  name  in  the  Beqa'-Orontes  regions  of  Syria  (M. 
Astour,  "Yahweh  in  Egyptian  Topographical  Lists,"  in  M.  Gorg  and  E. 
Pusch,  eds..  Festschrift  Ehnar  Edel  12.  Marz  1979.  Agypten  und  Altes 
Testament  1  [Bamberg,  1979],  pp.  17-33.) 

In  perhaps  the  book's  most  controversial  section  (chapter  14:  "Four 
Great  Origin  Traditions"),  Redford  asserts  that  there  are  four  major  traditions 
in  which  Egypt  figures  prominently  in  the  Pentateuchal  sources,  "either  as  a 
subtle  influence  or  as  an  exphcit  component"  (p.  396).  First,  the  creation 
accounts  of  Genesis  1  and  2  may  very  well  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Memphite  Theology  preserved  on  the  "Shabaka  Stone,"  now  housed  in  the 
British  Museum  (for  excerpts,  see  ANET  4-6).  Redford  avers  that  the  only 
time  such  sophisticated  treatises  as  the  Memphite  Theology  had  any  impact  on 
the  outside  world  was  the  two  centuries  from  725  to  525  BC  (p.  396-400). 
Therefore,  any  influence  Egypt  had  on  Israel's  cosmogony  occurred  towards 
the  end  of  the  monarchic  period,  or  more  likely,  during  the  exile,  when  the 
priestly  writers  of  these  accounts  were  at  work. 

Second,  Redford  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  Table  of  Nations 
(Genesis  10)  reflects  a  sixth  to  fifth  century  placement  of  peoples  and  states. 
The  biblical  author's  understanding  and  perception  of  Egypt  (especially 
Genesis  10:13-14)  represents  Egypt  of  the  Saite  Period  (26th  dynasty,  664-525 
BC).  Redford  avers,  "It  is  essentially  the  view  of  the  world  that  the  Jews 
carried  with  them  into  Exile"  (p.  408). 

The  third  and  fourth  traditions  in  the  Pentateuch  concerning  Egypt 
are  the  sojourn  and  the  exodus.  Redford  begins  by  emphasizing  the  lack  of 
evidence  for  Israel's  presence  in  Egypt,  or  of  any  traumatic  upheaval  such  as 
the  exodus  described  in  the  Bible  at  any  time  during  the  New  Kingdom 
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Period.  On  the  contrary,  Radford  states  unequivocally  that  the  author  of 
Exodus  1-14  had  no  geographical  information  about  Egypt  earher  than  the 
Saite  period. 

With  regard  to  the  author's  assertions  about  the  influence  of 
Memphis  Theology  on  Genesis,  it  must  be  countered  that  though  the  extant 
copy  of  the  text  is  from  Pharaoh  Shabaka  (25th  dynasty,  about  700  BC),  it  has 
recently  been  dated  to  the  time  of  Ramesses  II  (first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  see  John  H.  Walton,  Ancient  Israelite  Literature  in  Its  Cultural 
Context  [Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan,  1989],  23).  The  author's  Egyptian 
connections  with  the  Table  of  Nations  and  the  biblical  traditions  of  sojourn 
and  exodus  are  worthy  of  further  consideration.  But,  like  Van  Seters's 
insistence  that  Mesopotamian  influences  can  only  be  from  the  first 
millennium,  all  such  arguments  are  only  implicational  and  suggestive  at  best, 
and  highly  subjective  at  worst  (John  Van  Seters,  Prologue  to  History:  The 
Yahwist  as  Historian  in  Genesis  [Louisville,  KY:  Westminster,  John  Knox, 
1992]).  Redford  makes  several  unequivocal  assertions  in  this  section  of  the 
volume.  Many  of  these  assertions  should  be  stated  much  more  tentatively, 
since  "the  absence  of  evidence  is  not  evidence  of  absence"  (Edwin  Yamauchi, 
"The  Current  State  of  Old  Testament  Historiography,"  in  Faith.  Tradition, 
and  Historv:  Old  Testament  Historiography  in  Its  Near  Eastern  Context,  eds. 
A.  R.  Millard,  J.  K.  Hoffmeier,  and  D.  W.  Baker  [Winona  Lake,  IN: 
Eisenbrauns,  1994],  34). 

Bill  T.  Arnold 


Erica  Reiner,  ed. 

Piotr  Michalowski,  translator 

Letters  from  Early  Mesopotamia 

SBL  Writings  from  the  Ancient  World  Series 

Atlanta:  Scholars  Press 

1993,  XV  +  152  pp.,  $29.95/19.95  (paper) 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  which  the  Society  of  BibUcal 
Literature  is  sponsoring  to  present  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  hterary  environ- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  therefore  not  a  discussion  of  biblical  texts, 
events  or  people,  but  the  pieces  here  included  do  provide  a  fascinating  glimpse 
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into  the  world,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  period  of  the  patriarchs  and 
earher. 

Included  in  this  collection  are  244  letters  translated  from  Sumerian, 
Eblaite  and  Old  Akkadian  ranging  in  date  from  the  early  24th  century  BC  to 
the  early  18th  cenmry  BC.  Each  letter  provides  a  transhteration  from  the 
original  language  into  Roman  script  along  with  a  translation.  Each  also 
indicate  the  original  language,  and  the  source  or  original  publication  place. 
The  book  concluded  with  a  ten-page  bibliography,  a  2.5  page  glossary  of 
places,  peoples  and  gods,  measurements,  etc.,  and  indexes  of  deities,  personal 
names,  places,  and  the  translated  texts. 

As  with  most  ancient  Near  Eastern  text  collections,  many  of  the 
letters  are  economic,  dealing  with  such  matters  as  grain  rations,  temple  gifts, 
or  building  supply  orders.  Some  remind  us  of  biblical  accounts  (#211-  'Tell 
Hununur  to  give  Za-Tirum  one  lamb',  cf.  2  Sam  12:4),  some  are  shocking 
(#128-  'Tell  Halimu  to  give  Aja-kala  the  wife  of  Aduna  as  a  pledge'),  and 
some  simply  enigmatic  (#36-  'Thus  [says]  Dada,  speak  to  Ih:  Salih  is  to  come 
here  to  me!). 

The  editor  provides  useful,  short  introductions  to  each  time  period 
from  which  the  letters  come,  to  several  of  the  different  subsections  in  which 
he  arranges  them  within  the  periods,  e.g.  royal  affairs,  personal  matters, 
agriculmral  matters,  and  at  times  to  an  individual  letter.  These  discuss  such 
matters  as  the  history  and  nomenclature  of  the  period. 

While  not  containing  directly  'preachable'  material,  pastors  and 
teachers  could  well  find  illustrative  help  in  presenting  the  early  bibhcal 
characters  as  real  people  living  in  community  with  others  who,  from  their  own 
correspondence,  can  be  seen  to  have  loved,  worked,  eaten,  worshiped  and 
died  just  like  their  Old  Testament  counterparts.  The  letters  can  provide  a 
lively  reality  to  those  who  can  at  times  in  die  bibhcal  text  appear  to  be  only 
two  dimensional.  A  good  acquisition  for  seminary  hbraries,  and  those  of 
culmral  historians. 

David  W.  Baker 


David  Noel  Freedman 

The  Unity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

Ann  Arbor,  MI:  University  of  Michigan  Press 
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1991,  125  pp. 

The  volume  makes  available  for  a  wider  audience  three  talks  given 
in  the  Distinguished  Faculty  Lectureship  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  March  of  1988.  This  fact,  and 
the  targeted  lay  audience,  explains  the  very  lucid  style  of  this  httle  book. 

Professor  Freedman  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  Besides 
his  important  books  and  articles  in  Old  Testament  and  ancient  Near  Eastern 
studies,  he  has  played  an  influential  role  as  editor  of  the  prestigious  Anchor 
Bible  Commentary  series  and  the  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary.  This  book  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  expound  and  elaborate  on  some  of  his  earlier  pubUshed 
thoughts  on  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 

Fundamental  to  Professor  Freedman 's  approach,  and  of  interest  to  all 
who  read  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  shght  adjustment  he  makes  in  the 
organization  of  the  canon.  Starting  with  the  three  part  division  of  the  Jewish 
canon  (Torah,  Prophets  and  Writings),  Freedman  notes  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  text  contains  approximately  300,000  words.  By  taking  the  Former 
Prophets  (Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings)  with  the  Torah,  and  the  Latter 
Prophets  with  the  Writings,  Freedman  proposes  equal  halves  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  with  roughly  the  same  number  of  words: 

Torah  (or  law)  80,000  words 

Former  Prophets  70,0(X)  words 

Latter  Prophets  72,000  words 

Writings  (without  Daniel)  78,000  words 

Freedman  assumes  a  late  date  for  Daniel  and  eliminates  it  from  the  Writings, 
leaving  that  section  of  the  canon  with  a  total  word  count  of  78,000  (total  word 
count  for  the  Writings  including  Daniel  is  84,000).  Thus  the  Torah  and 
Former  Prophets  taken  together  are  approximately  150,000  words  in  length, 
and  so  are  the  Latter  Prophets  and  the  Writings  (minus  Daniel). 

In  this  arrangement,  Freedman  groups  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Jewish  canon  into  a  "Primary  History,"  in  which  the  basic  story  of  ancient 
Israel  is  related.  The  apex,  or  center  point  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  Primary  History,  at  which  point  the  Bible  tells  of  the 
captivity  of  the  people  of  Judah,  the  loss  of  the  Temple  and  nation,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  type  of  synunetrical,  or  pyramidal 
structure,  the  center  point  reveals  the  overarching  theme  of  the  literamre.  So 
in  a  similar  way,  the  same  series  of  gloomy  events  is  at  the  center  point  of  the 
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Latter  Prophets,  located  near  the  end  of  Jeremiah  and  the  beginning  of 
Ezekiel.  Likewise,  even  the  diverse  materials  of  the  Writings  revolve  around 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  book  of  Lamentations  at  its  center 
point.  The  apex  of  the  Primary  History  itself  is  obviously  not  the  Babylonian 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  Mosaic  Covenant  (Deuteronomy  is  at  its 
center),  which  explains  the  theological  significance  of  the  exile. 

Professor  Freedman  concludes  that  the  Old  Testament  (excluding  the 
book  of  Daniel)  was  put  together  and  arranged  in  much  the  shape  we  have  it 
today  by  a  small  group  of  scholars  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  cenmry  BC.  He 
beheves  Ezra  the  scribe,  assisted  by  the  Provincial  Governor  Nehemiah,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  final  product.  It  was  essentially  Ezra,  or  his  group,  who 
gave  the  Hebrew  Bible  its  current  shape  by  organizing  the  materials  around 
the  theme  of  exile.  This  is  not  a  statement  of  authorship,  but  only  of  editing, 
or  redacting  in  the  broadest  sense.  Ezra  simply  organized  books  and  sacred 
materials  from  vastly  different  times  and  places  around  this  specific  theme. 

This  litde  book  is  filled  with  many  thought  provoking  and  fascinating 
insights  (many  of  which  are  plausible!).  His  emphasis  on  Deuteronomy  as  the 
center  point  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Deuteronomistic  History  is  quite  helpful. 
And  certainly,  the  conceptual  role  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  other  sections  of  the  canon.  His  emphasis  on  the  conclusion  of 
Jeremiah  as  the  center  point  of  the  prophets,  and  Lamentations  as  the  apex  of 
the  writings  is  intriguing. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  hterary  observations  are  forced,  and 
do  not  seem  entirely  likely.  For  example,  he  also  argues  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  the  organizing  principle  for  the  entire  Primary  History, 
hi  a  section  entitled  "The  Nine  Commandments"  (pages  13-39)  he  argues  that 
each  of  the  nine  books  of  the  Primary  History  was  edited  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illustrate  a  case  of  violation  of  one  of  the  commandments.  The  tenth  com- 
mandment is  an  internal  attimde  at  the  heart  of  the  other  nine;  hence  nine 
commandments  and  nine  books.  However,  Freedman  has  to  make  several 
adjustments  in  the  material,  including  changing  the  sequence  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  This  makes  for  fascinating  reading,  and  I  found  myself 
drawn  to  many  of  Freedman 's  parallels  between  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  structure  of  the  Primary  History.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  confess  this 
observation  appears  to  be  more  a  credit  to  Freedman 's  editorial  genius  than 
that  of  Ezra's. 

With  regard  to  the  prophetic  literature,  Freedman  posits  a  process  by 
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which  each  major  prophet  was  related  historically  and  hterarily  to  one  of  the 
major  historical  units  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  styhstic  and  theological 
connections  between  Jeremiah  and  the  Deuteronomistic  History  are  well 
known  (see  my  "Recent  Trends  in  the  Study  of  Jeremiah,"  Ashland 
Theological  Journal  25[1993]75-95).  Freedman  argues  that  the  Deuteronomic 
group  of  authors/editors  "co-opted  the  prophet  or  claimed  him  as  a  leader"  (p. 
71).  Freedman  suggests  that  Jeremiah's  scribe,  Banich  may  have  been  the 
primary  historical  personage  behind  the  production  of  the  Deuteronomistic 
History,  and  that  Jeremiah  himself  may  have  actually  belonged  to  the  group. 
In  an  effort  to  argue  for  unity  and  symmetry  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Freedman 
further  posits  that  Ezekiel  was  Ukewise  co-opted  by  the  priestly  group  that 
promulgated  the  P-work  (Genesis  through  Numbers).  While  this  part  of 
Freedman's  chapter  on  the  prophets  begins  to  look  shaky,  the  whole  structure 
seems  to  crumble  when  he  argues  that  the  Isaiah  scroll  had  a  similar  re- 
lationship to  the  work  of  the  Chronicler. 

Overall,  this  book  is  interesting  reading  and  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
editorial  intentionaUty  in  the  canon.  While  many  of  die  details  in  Freedman's 
literary  commentaries  are  doubtful,  his  macrostrucmral  observations  are 
impressive. 

BiU  T.  Arnold 


Paul  R.  House,  ed. 

Beyond  Form  Criticism: 

Essays  in  Old  Testament  Literary  Criticism 

Winona  Lake,  IN:   Eisenbrauns 

1992,  xvi  +  448  pp. 

Beyond  Form  Criticism,  edited  by  Paul  R.  House,  is  die  second 
volume  in  the  Eisenbrauns  series  Sources  for  Biblical  and  Theological  Study. 
Other  volumes  include  The  Flowering  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  edited  by 
Ben  C.  Ollenberger  and  others,  and  A  Song  of  Power  and  the  Power  of  Song: 
Essays  on  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  edited  by  Duane  L.  Christensen.  The 
series'  general  editor  is  David  W.  Baker  of  Ashland  Theological  Seminary. 

This  volume  provides  an  introduction  to  the  Uterary  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament,  an  approach  (or  group  of  approaches)  that  is  having  an 
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increasing  influence  on  biblical  studies.  By  literary  criticism  is  meant  not 
source  criticism,  as  in  earlier  decades,  but  an  approach  that  asks  the  same 
questions  of  biblical  literature  that  secular  literary  criticism  has  traditionally 
asked  of  nonbiblical  texts.  For  example,  hterary  criticism  of  narrative  deals 
with  such  issues  as  plot,  character,  setting,  theme,  structure,  imagery,  and 
point  of  view. 

Paul  House  outlines  several  goals  for  his  volume.  He  intends  it  to 
define  various  hterary  approaches;  he  points  out,  rightly,  that  no  single 
literary  methodology  exists.  He  also  intends  it  to  illustrate  the  aims  of  hterary 
criticism  and  introduce  beginning  students  sufficiently  to  the  discipline  that 
they  can  decide  whether  to  use  one  or  more  of  these  approaches  themselves. 
Finally,  he  wants  to  contribute  to  the  setting  of  standards  for  hterary  analysis 
of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  generally  quite  successfiil  in  meeting  these  goals. 

The  book  is  organized  according  to  the  various  hterary  approaches, 
which  are  presented  roughly  in  the  order  of  their  historical  development.  The 
result  is  a  helpful  illustration  of  both  the  uniqueness  of  the  various  approaches 
and  the  historical  connections  between  them.  Within  each  hterary  method,  the 
essays  are  chosen  to  illustrate  both  theory  and  practice.  In  each  section,  the 
first  essay  discusses  the  method  in  theoretical  terms,  while  the  following  essay 
or  essays  give  examples  of  the  method  in  practice.  (The  section  on 
structurahsm  contains  two  essays  on  theory  in  an  attempt  to  make  this  difficult 
approach  accessible  to  the  novice.)  House  provides  an  introductory  essay  on 
the  development  of  the  Hterary  criticism  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  a  brief 
introduction  to  each  method. 

After  House's  essay,  two  contrasting  essays  by  D.  J.  A.  Clines  and 
Krister  Stendahl  explore  the  relationship  between  the  Bible  as  hterature  and 
the  Bible  as  Scripture.  The  book  then  takes  up  the  topics  of  rhetorical 
analysis,  structuralist  analysis,  formahsm  and  narrative,  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
reader-response  analysis.  It  concludes  with  articles  by  David  M.  Gunn  and 
Mona  West  on  the  future  of  the  literary  criticism  of  narrative  and  poetry, 
respectively.  The  book  gives  the  most  space  to  formahsm,  with  six  articles— 
an  appropriate  choice,  since  formalism  is  the  hterary  approach  that  is  most 
accessible  and  most  helpful  for  the  volume's  intended  audience.  All  of  the 
essays  were  published  previously,  with  the  exception  of  House's  opening 
essay  and  Mona  West's  closing  one. 

The  organization  of  the  book  is  a  major  strength.  The  clear 
definition  of  the  various  approaches  and  the  balance  between  theory  and 
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practice  is  extremely  helpful.  Beginning  students  of  literary  criticism  need  a 
framework  in  which  to  organize  the  articles  and  books  they  encounter.  They 
must  recognize  and  understand  a  particular  approach  before  they  can  evaluate 
its  effectiveness  in  a  particular  instance. 

The  articles  are  generally  very  well  chosen.  Gathering  such  an 
effective  and  wide-ranging  collection  together  in  one  place  does  a  great 
service  for  teachers  and  students.  House's  introductory  essay  is  excellent,  as 
are  the  following  essays  by  Clines  and  Stendahl.  The  essays  on  theory  are 
effective,  sometimes  classic,  expositions—particularly  James  Muilenburg  on 
liietorical  criticism  (the  1968  address  from  which  the  volume's  title  is  taken), 
Robert  Alter  on  formalism,  and  Robert  M.  Fowler  on  reader-response 
analysis.  Adele  Berlin's  article  on  the  grammatical  aspect  of  Hebrew 
parallehsm  is  an  excellent  study  but  perhaps  too  narrowly  focused  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  poetic  analysis. 

Of  the  practical  essays,  those  on  formalism  are  the  strongest, 
including  Shimon  Bar-Efrat  on  structure,  Barbara  Green  on  plot,  Adele  Berlin 
(in  a  superior  article)  on  characterization  in  the  David  narratives,  Meir 
Sternberg  (in  a  typically  dense  but  insightful  essay)  on  narrative  persuasion, 
and  J.  Cheryl  Exum  and  J.  Williams  Whedbee  on  genre. 

The  two  weakest  articles  are  those  by  J.  Keimeth  Kuntz  on  a 
rhetorical  analysis  of  Psahn  18  and  Willem  S.  Vorster  on  reader-response 
analysis  in  the  succession  narratives.  Kuntz  illustrates  bodi  the  characteristic 
concerns  of  hterary  criticism  (structure,  close  reading,  attention  to  language 
and  rhetorical  devices,  attention  to  artistry,  attention  to  imagery,  and 
assumption  of  unity)  and  the  bad  habits  of  some  literary  criticism  (wordiness 
and  imprecision,  vagueness  when  discussing  style,  and  effusions  over  poetic 
beauty).  Vorster's  article  is  an  analysis  of  readings  of  the  succession 
narratives  rather  than  an  actual  reader-response  interpretation  of  those 
narratives. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  deconstniction  may  be  a  weakness. 
Poststructuralism  has  been  prominent  enough  in  recent  years  that  students 
should  have  some  famiUarity  with  it.  Yet  its  influence  seems  to  be  waning, 
and  its  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  biblical  texts  is  minor  compared 
to  the  approaches  covered  in  this  volume.  (One  might  argue  that  it  makes  no 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  biblical  texts,  since  it  denies  the 
possibihty  of  finding  a  determinate  meaning.) 

Beyond  Form  Criticism  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
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literary  criticism  of  Scripture.  Because  of  its  organization,  its  survey  of  the 
discipline,  its  careful  definition,  its  practical  illustrations,  and  its  general 
clarity,  this  volume  would  benefit  both  students  and  professionals  who  want 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  developing  discipline.  It  would  also  make 
a  good  textbook  in  classes  on  the  Bible  as  Literature—perhaps  supplemented 
by  a  more  general  instructional  text  such  as  Leland  Ryken's  Words  of  Delight 
or  his  handbook.  How  to  Read  the  Bible  as  Literature. 

Brenda  Colijn 


John  Rogerson 

Old  Testament  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

England  and  Germany 

Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press 

1984,  rep.(?)  1993,  320  pp.,  $45.00 

Originally  published  by  SPCK,  this  monograph  is  now  apparently 
reprinted,  if  not  only  marketed,  by  Sheffield,  which  can  boast  the  largest 
academic  pubhshing  house  in  religious  smdies  in  the  world.  Dr.  Rogerson  is 
chair  of  the  biblical  studies  department  at  the  University  there. 

Among  Rogerson's  varied  interests  is  the  history  of  Old  Testament 
interpretation,  especially  from  the  period  and  areas  covered  in  this  book.  He 
has  akeady  published  a  study  on  W.M.L.  de  Wette,  a  major  character  in  this 
study  as  well,  as  are  several  others  who  might  be  familiar  to  readers  of  this 
journal,  such  as  Gesenius  (of  Hebrew  grammar/lexicography  fame),  Vatke 
(theology),  and  in  England,  Davidson  and  Colenso.  The  culmination  is 
Wellhausen,  whose  impact  on  Old  Testament  scholarship,  for  good  and  ill, 
has  been  felt  strongly  for  over  a  cenmry. 

It  is  important  to  know  why  we  are  where  we  are  in  different  areas 
of  study,  and  this  type  of  volume  helps  in  this  area.  Some  of  the  events,  such 
as  Davidson's  loss  of  position  due  to  'heresy',  read  ahnost  like  novels  (or 
contemporary  church  or  state  controversies),  showing  that  human  namre  has 
not  changed  over  the  years.  While  preachers  and  teachers,  except  in 
specialized  courses,  will  probably  not  find  great  resources  in  the  volume,  it 
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is  useful  for  those  interested  in  the  flowering  of  Old  Testament  study. 
David  W.  Baker 


James  D.  Martin 

Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  27th  ed. 

Edinburgh:  T&T  Clark 

1993,  xii  +  225  pp.,  $29.95 

This  is  the  latest  incarnation  of  a  work  which  originally  appeared  in 
1874,  and  which  served  many  generations  of  Hebrew  students,  mainly  in  its 
original  home  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  other  countries.  This  work  has 
condensed  the  grammatical  presentation,  deleting  details  of  "exceptions  and 
minutiae"  for  the  sake  of  a  faster  introduction  to  the  basic  forms.  A  prior 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  has  also  been  seen  as  unlikely  in  this  day,  so 
grammatical  explanations  which  had  previously  been  given  in  reference  to 
these  languages  now  is  done  in  reference  to  Enghsh. 

The  approach  employed  is  strictly  deductive,  first  the  rules,  with 
exercises  based  upon  them,  then  reading  actual  scripture.  Actual  sections 
from  the  Bible  are  only  read  from  chapter  17  on,  though  individual  verses 
have  found  their  way  into  previous  exercises. 

After  the  last  instructional  chapter,  'the  next  step'  introduces  some 
of  the  exegetical  tools  such  as  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  grammars, 
dictionaries,  vocabulary  hsts,  and  analytical  lexica.  There  are  paradigms  for 
the  definite  article,  nouns,  prepositions,  verbal  parts,  and  numerals.  The 
volume  concludes  witii  a  Hebrew-Enghsh  word  hst  (which  indicates  where  in 
the  grammar  die  word  is  encountered),  and  a  subject  index. 

The  grammar  looks  quite  serviceable,  for  those  who  prefer  deductive 
approach,  and  will  undoubtedly  find  a  place  in  classrooms  for  future 
generations  of  Hebrew  students. 

David  W.  Baker 
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Ehud  Ben  Zvi,  Maxine  Hancock,  Richard  Beinert 

Readings  in  BibHcal  Hebrew: 

An  Intermediate  Handbook 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press 

1993,  xiv  +  241  pp.,  $35.00 

This  volume  is  designed  to  supplement  the  introductory  Hebrew 
textbook  from  the  same  pubhsher  (B.P.  Kittel,  V.  Hoffer,  and  R.A.  Wright, 
BibUcal  Hebrew:  A  Text  and  Workbook  [New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1989]).  It  follows  the  layout  of  Kittel,  and  employs  the  same  descriptive 
terminology,  so  it  will  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  also  cross-referenced  to 
numerous  other  introductory  texts,  so  will  have  a  wider  audience  than  simply 
those  who  learned  with  Kittel.  These  other  grammars  are  those  by 
Greenberg,  Kelley,  Lambdin,  Seow,  and  Weingreen. 

The  book  consists  of  14  selections  from  Scripture,  two  from 
historical  books,  three  legal  passages,  and  three  each  from  prophecy,  wisdom 
and  psalms.  Each  selection  has  a  brief  introduction,  a  verse-by- verse,  word- 
by-word  analysis  which  cross-refers  to  the  grammars  mentioned  for  points 
which  should  already  have  been  learned,  and  also  to  more  advanced 
grammatical  sources  where  new,  previously  unencountered  information  is 
needed,  and  notes  on  such  things  as  hterary  devices  or  geography,  and 
questions  for  further  thought,  which  provide  added  interest  by  going  beyond 
the  simple  mechanics  of  grammatical  recognition.  Forms  are  to  be  analyzed, 
using  an  adaptation  of  Kittel's  helpful  chart  which  asks  for  root,  stem,  form, 
person-gender-number,  special  features,  and  (features  added  to  Kittel),  object 
suffixes  and  the  basic  range  of  meaning  of  the  root  in  this  stem.  There  are 
also  included  some  bibliographies  'for  further  reading',  and  each  selection 
concludes  with  a  hst  of  cited  works.  TTie  book  closes  with  a  subject  index. 

Having  greatly  appreciated  teaching  from  Kittel  over  the  last  several 
years,  this  volume  looks  Uke  it  will  admirably  fill  the  need  for  an  intermediate 
text.  Being  in  a  workbook  format,  it  should  also  be  helpful  for  individual 
study,  where  there  might  be  no  possibihty  or  inclination  for  formal  class 
work.  The  breadth  of  genres  included  will  serve  as  a  welcome  introduction 
to  the  spectrum  of  biblical  literature.  I  urge  those  who  have  studied  Hebrew 
to  consult  the  book  to  spur  you  on  to  further  smdy  and  use  of  the  language  in 
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preaching  and  teaching. 
David  W.  Baker 


Bruce  Chihon 

Judaic  Approaches  to  the  Gospels 

University  of  South  Florida  International  Studies  in  Formative 

Christianity  and  Judaism,  Vol.  2 

Atlanta:   Scholars  Press 

1994 

Like  any  collection  of  an  author's  essays,  this  one  at  best  reflects  but 
cannot  develop  a  general  theme.  Nevertheless  scholars  interested  in  the 
Judaic  context  of  early  Christian  hterature  will  find  Chilton's  work  here,  as 
always,  to  be  of  the  highest  scholarly  cahber.  The  frequent  use  of  original 
languages  demands  readers  able  to  work  in  these  languages,  and  the  book  also 
assumes  readers  competent  in  sorting  out  the  various  kinds  of  early  Jewish 
sources. 

Chilton  does  not  pull  his  punches  in  addressing  previous  works.  In 
his  article  on  "God  as  'Father,'"  for  example,  he  takes  Jeremias  to  task  for 
claiming  Jesus'  uniqueness  by  excluding  some  of  the  evidence,  but  critiques 
Vermes  (a  critic  of  Jeremias  on  this  point)  no  less  firmly;  he  contends  (pro- 
bably rightly)  that  Vermes  drew  inappropriate  parallels  by  creating  an  inap- 
propriate category,  and  that  Jeremias  and  Vermes  both  employed  late  sources 
uncritically.  This  essay's  survey  of  sources  is  brief,  but  nevertheless  adequate 
to  suggest  that  Matthew's  Jesus  "does  not  say  anything  radically  new  about 
God  in  calling  him  'father'"  (p.  72). 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  one  could  not  find  serious  points  of  dis- 
agreement. Chilton  is  probably  too  skeptical  of  some  of  Jesus'  sayings  (e.g., 
in  chap.  4  he  too  readily  assumes  that  what  fits  Matthew's  social  situation  may 
be  Matthean  composition,  though  in  some  cases,  such  as  23:24,  he  allows  that 
it  may  employ  prior  tradition).  A  1992  article  included  in  the  volume  also 
speaks  of  the  "New  Quest"  for  the  historical  Jesus  in  terms  of  figures  from  the 
50s  and  60s  rather  than  the  current  (and  no  less  amorphous)  Third  Quest,  on 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  comment  here  (pp.  94-95).  At  the  same  time,  he 
rightly  dates  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  late,  and  is  sceptical  (unlike  some  current 
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voices  in  more  radical  strands  of  Jesus  research)  that  Thomas  can  provide 
early  traditions  as  reliably  as  the  Synoptics  can.  His  argument  on  Romans— 
especially  how  Paul  seeks  to  reconcile  Jewish  and  Gentile  factions  within  the 
Roman  church—is  insightful. 

Chilton  works  critically  with  his  Jewish  sources  and  his  research 
methodology  is  largely  commendable.  Unlike  some  scholars,  he  draws  from 
as  wide  a  range  of  Jewish  sources  as  possible,  hence  minimizing  the  various 
weaknesses  attached  to  specific  sources  while  remaining  sensitive  to  the 
potential  diversity  of  these  sources.  He  treats  thoroughly  many  of  the  primary 
texts  he  address,  e.g.,  p.  Sheb.  9: 1  (though  his  parallel  between  that  text  and 
Matt.  8:20~unlike  the  much  closer  Matt.  10:29-may  be  overdrawn).  He 
demonstrates  competence  in  a  wide  array  of  early  Jewish  sources  (see  e.g., 
his  chapter  on  the  epitaph  of  Himerus  for  how  he  brings  together  archaeo- 
logical and  Uterary  data;  or  his  article  on  prophecy  in  the  Targumim  for  a 
critical  analysis  of  traditions  in  Targumic  and  other  rabbinic  sources). 

He  is  sensitive  to  the  dating  of  sources,  although,  given  me  nature  of 
the  extant  evidence,  he  is  sometimes  forced  to  depend  on  second-century 
Tannaitic  sources  or  on  Targumic  evidence,  which  by  his  own  admission  does 
not  predate  the  third  century  in  its  extant  form.  He  frames  his  closing  theses 
on  the  use  of  Targumim  in  interpreting  the  New  Testament  with  appropriate 
caution:  the  Targumim  may  preserve  some  older  exegetical  traditions  though 
they  are  not  early  themselves;  in  practice,  however,  he  may  have  sometimes 
depended  too  much  on  Targumic  material. 

Thus,  for  example,  though  he  categorizes  all  references  for  the 
memra  and  in  light  of  newer  smdies  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  term's  usage 
against  earher  interpretations  like  those  of  Moore,  he  does  not  prove  his  case 
for  the  background  of  the  logos  in  the  Johannine  prologue.  His  knowledge  of 
Targumic  texts  is  unquestionable,  but  his  interpretation  of  memra,  even  if 
correct,  is  not  clearly  early  enough  for  John,  seems  to  assume  a  sensitivity  to 
Aramaic  expressions  in  the  Johannine  community  which  (in  my  view)  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  much  stronger  parallels  to  John's  logos  he  closer  at  hand 
(especially  in  wisdom  texts).  Further,  if  Chilton  were  correct  that  the 
Targumic  memra  stands  behind  the  logos  (and  I  am  relatively  certain  that  he 
is  not),  it  still  would  not  need  to  follow  that  John  refers  to  Jesus  as  "God" 
only  metaphrocially,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Philo's  assertion  for  Moses. 
Other  claims  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (e.g.,  8:58),  a  Ukely  christological  inclusio 
between  1:1,  18  on  the  one  hand  and  20:28,  and  still  other  evidence  reinforces 
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the  conviction  that  John  wrote  from  a  high  wisdom  or  Torah  christology,  at 
least  by  this  point  an  ontological  one. 

Such  reservations  do  not,  however,  detract  from  appreciation  for  the 
scholarly  substance  of  the  work.  This  volume  demonstrates  the  thoroughness 
with  which  Qiilton  has  combed  early  Jewish  texts  in  their  original  languages, 
and  provides  an  invitation  for  other  scholars  of  early  Judaism  and  Christianity 
to  investigate  the  source  no  less  thoroughly. 

Craig  Keener,  Hood  Seminary 


C.  A.  Evans 

Life  of  Jesus  Research.  An  Annotated  Bibliography. 

Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill 

1989,  $62.75 

The  search  for  the  historical  Jesus  goes  on  unabated,  and  scholars 
have  dubbed  the  flurry  of  activity  of  the  last  ten  years  the  third  quest  (in  the 
last  100  years)  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (cf.  my  forthcoming  survey  of  the 
hterature  Jesus  Quest:  The  Third  Search  for  the  Jew  of  Nazareth. 
hiterVarsity,  1995).  In  the  midst  of  all  the  scholarly  debate  there  is  a  regular 
need  for  tools  and  road  maps  to  guide  everyone  from  scholars  to  laypersons 
through  the  maze  of  literature.  Such  a  tool  is  Craig  Evans'  annotated  volume. 

To  the  great  credit  of  E.  J.  Brill,  the  editors  of  this  press  have  seen 
fit  to  continue  to  publish  books  that  are  indispensable  tools  for  Bibhcal 
research,  but  which  are  not  likely  to  turn  a  significant  profit.  This  applies  to 
the  volume  under  survey  in  this  particular  review  which  is  especially  useful 
for  those  struggling  to  get  a  grip  on  the  ever  multiplying  volumes  on  Jesus. 
Evans,  himself  a  significant  contributor  to  flie  recent  scholarly  debate  on 
Jesus,  has  carefully  catalogued  a  wealth  of  data  and  presented  it  here  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

The  basic  format  of  the  book  is  that  Evans  reviews  first  other  existing 
bibliographies  on  Jesus  research,  tiien  general  discussion  of  the  topic,  and 
then  a  list  of  nine  special  topics:  demythologization,  criteria  for  authenticity, 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  Jesus'  self-understanding,  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Lives  of  Jesus,  and  finally  Non- 
Canonical  historical  sources.  The  volume  concludes  widi  an  index  to  modem 
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authors  mentioned  and  to  ancient  writings.  The  reader  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  listing  and  interacting  with  'modem'  sources  going  all  the  way  back 
to  the  18th  century  and  continuing  up  to  the  time  the  volume  was  published. 
Evans'  gifts  are  revealed  not  just  in  the  way  he  has  carefully  and 
judiciously  arranged  his  material  but  in  his  brief  but  revealing  comments  as 
well  as  in  the  introductions  to  each  of  the  major  sections  of  the  book.  His 
comments  reflect  wide  reading  and  understanding  of  the  sources,  with  a  spe- 
cial insight  into  the  Jewish  sources  in  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
seminary  and  Christian  college  hbrary  will  obtain  this  useful  reference  work, 
and  that  those  involved  in  serious  Jesus  research  as  well  as  any  individual 
interested  in  the  discussion  will  benefit  from  both  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this 
volume.  It  is  an  excellent  place  to  start  one's  review  of  the  scholarly 
discussion  of  Jesus. 

Ben  Witherington,  III,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 


William  S.  Kurz,  S.  J. 

Reading  Luke-Acts:  Dynamics  of  Biblical  Narrative 

Louisville,  KY:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press  » 

1993,  X  +  261  pp.,  $15.99  (paper) 

This  book  belongs  to  a  rising  current  within  biblical  studies,  which 
maintains  that  the  academic  discipline  lies  on  the  brink  of  a  revolutionary 
"paradigm  shift"  away  from  traditional  historical  criticism  and  to  newer 
hterary  and  canonical  approaches.  William  Kurz  makes  explicit  his  goal  of 
reading  Luke-Acts  as  biblical,  by  which  he  means  "as  part  of  the  wider 
context  of  the  Christian  scriptural  canon  that  is  treated  as  authoritative  font  of 
belief,  hfe,  and  practice  in  the  Christian  churches".  His  book,  nevertheless, 
presupposes  and  builds  upon  the  historical-critical  method  of  exegesis.  For 
instance,  Kurz  assumes  the  two-documentary  hypothesis  that  Mark  and  "Q" 
were  sources  for  Luke,  and  that  Luke,  using  the  ancient  rhetorical  technique 
of  prosopopoeia,  freely  created  (without  sources)  the  speeches  of  Acts  to  suit 
particular  speakers,  occasions,  and  audiences  in  the  narrative.  Kurz's 
acknowledged  concern  is  addressing  the  alienation  that  historical  scholarship 
has  caused  in  contemporary  believers.  He  avers  that  a  new  methodology  can 
"rescue"  the  Bible  from  the  past  and  let  it  speak  to  twentieth-century  general 
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readers  in  a  way  that  historical  criticism  has  failed  to  do.  This  new 
methodology  is  generally  called  narrative  criticism,  an  approach  integrating 
secular  hterary  studies  into  bibhcal  scholarship,  which  David  Rhoads,  Jack 
D.  Kingsbury,  R.  Alan  Culpepper,  and  Robert  C.  Tannehill  pioneered  in  the 
early  1980's. 

To  this  end,  Kurz  investigates  the  (presumed)  compositional  unity  of 
Luke-Acts  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  narration,  employing  a  deliberately 
eclectic  blend  of  narration  analysis,  some  canonical  criticism,  and  a  cautious 
use  of  reader-response.  One  can  detect  throughout  the  book  a  clear  polemic 
against  deconstructionism  (a  method  even  called  "nihilistic").  After  an 
Introduction  demarcating  the  limits  of  historical  criticism  and  its  atomistic 
breakdovra  of  scripture  into  the  particularity  of  individual  books  and  their 
source  material  (chap.  1),  Kurz  precedes  to  narrative-critical  methodologies. 
Here  he  focuses  on  "imphed"  (as  opposed  to  "actual")  authors  and  readers 
(chap.  2),  as  well  as  "plotting"  and  missing  information  that  readers  must  fill 
in  subjectively,  called  "gaps"  (chap.  3).  Kurz  then  turns  to  application.  He 
studies  Luke-Acts  in  terms  of  its  narration  (chaps.  4-8)  and  implicit 
commentary  by  irony,  both  verbal  and  dramatic  (chap.  9).  Kurz  concludes 
with  a  defense  of  canonical  approaches  to  scripture  and  a  plea  for  appreciating 
its  orality  (chaps.  10-11). 

Kurz  identifies  four  different  kinds  of  narrators  in  Luke-Acts:  (1)  the 
"I"  of  the  prologues  who  is  self-presented  as  a  professional  writer  of  historical 
narratives  (technically  called  a  "his tor"):  (2)  die  third-person  omniscient 
narrator  who  recounts  most  of  the  plot  and  storyline;  (3)  die  "we"  narrator 
who  stands  as  a  marginal  character  in  some  episodes  of  Acts  and  claims 
participation  in  the  events  recounted;  and  (4)  the  character  narrators  who 
make  speeches  telling  a  story  within  the  main  story.  Kurz  argues  that  Luke's 
implied  readers  are  first-century  Christians  (most  likely  not  hving  in 
Palestine),  who  have  more  than  a  superficial  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint. 
Luke-Acts,  therefore,  is  a  document  for  insiders.  It  is  not,  Kurz  contends,  an 
apologetic  work  directed  to  diose  outside  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  Roman 
magistrates  or  pagan  intellectuals  to  whom  the  second-cenmry  Christian 
Apologists  wrote. 

The  stated  value  of  Kurz's  narrative  approach  is  to  get  around 
interpretive  cruxes  that  have  stumped  historical  critics  for  generations.  These 
cruxes  include:  resolving  tensions  in  the  overlapping  transitions  between  the 
ending  of  Luke  and  the  beginning  of  Acts;  reconciling  die  three  accounts  of 
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Saul/Paul's  conversion  in  Acts  9,  22,  and  26;  explaining  why  Acts  ends  so 
abruptly  with  Paul  sitting  in  a  Roman  apartment;  understanding  how  the  travel 
section  of  Luke  9:51-19:44  functions;  and  assessing  the  significance  of  the 
"we"  passages  of  Acts  16: 10  and  following.  The  book  achieves  many  of  its 
stated  goals  and  serves  as  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of  research. 

J.  Albert  Harrill,  Creighton  University 


A.  Reeve  and  M.A.  Screech,  eds. 
Erasmus'  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. 
Acts-Romans-I  and  II  Corinthians 
Leiden:  Brill 
1990,  $80.00 

The  importance  of  Erasmus  to  the  Reformation  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, not  least  because  of  his  temperament  in  an  age  given  to  choleric 
outbursts  by  clerics  and  theologians.  He  was  both  charitable  and  irenic,  both 
a  great  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  church,  and  precisely  because  of  his  even- 
handedness  he  was  readily  assailed  by  both  those  on  the  theological  right  and 
the  left  of  him.  He  is  also  important  because  he  links  Continental  Christianity 
with  that  found  in  England  (Cambridge  in  particular)  and  thus  in  any  regards 
he  stands  as  a  crucial  bridge  figure. 

The  present  volume,  part  of  the  Studies  in  the  History  of  Christian 
Thought  series  continues  the  project  of  publishing  Erasmus'  annotations  on  the 
Latin  text  of  the  NT,  based  on  his  own  reading  of  various  manuscripts, 
including  Greek  ones.  The  first  volume  in  this  series  appeared  in  1986  and 
encompassed  the  annotations  on  the  Gospels.  The  first  printed  editions  of 
Erasmus'  annotations  originally  appeared  between  1516  and  1535  and 
reflected  his  desire  to  produce  a  better  Latin  text  of  the  NT.  Since  our  own 
current  textual  and  linguistic  approaches  to  the  NT  descend  from  the  work  of 
Erasmus,  it  is  very  revealing  to  watch  Erasmus  at  work. 

Already  Erasmus  realized  that  to  establish  an  accurate  text  of  Acts 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  go  back  to  the  Greek  manuscripts  for  there  were 
innumerable  variants  in  them  as  well.  He  accounts  for  this  by  pointing  to  the 
unimportant  place  given  to  Acts  in  the  Eastern  lectionary.  One  can  also  see 
his  critical  acumen  and  historical  consciousness  when  he  argues,  against 
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medieval  exegetes,  that  Acts  19.18  provides  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  the 
earliest  church  practiced  auricular  confession.  Or  again  in  his  note  on  Acts 
1.13  he  argues  that  the  translation  'wives'  makes  better  sense  than  'women', 
since  Mary  was  after  all  a  woman  and  this  did  not  distinguish  her  from  the 
other  females  at  the  earliest  Christian  prayer  meeting  in  the  upper  room.  This 
of  course  caused  no  end  of  furor  from  those  who  believed  that  clerics  must  be 
cehbate,  just  as  it  was  believed  the  apostles  were. 

This  volume  is  tremendously  rewarding  for  those  who  can  read  Latin 
and  Greek  for  the  volume  consists  of  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  Erasmus' 
text  without  Enghsh  annotation  and  with  only  a  minimum  of  symbols  to  aid 
the  reader  in  understanding  the  text  and  its  condition.  There  is  also  a  helpful 
bibliography  and  a  chart  of  the  symbols  used  at  the  end  of  the  introduction. 

Erasmus'  Greek  New  Testament  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Greek  NT 
we  all  use  today,  but  in  this  volume  we  already  see  Erasmus  on  the  way  to 
developing  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  produce  such  a  volume.  It  is  a 
fascinating  exercise  to  study  his  notes.  What  it  reveals  is  that  the  historical 
critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  no  modem  invention.  Rather,  it  is  simply  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  learned  mind  seeking  truth  and  historical  accuracy  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

Ben  Witherington,  III 


Ben  Witherington,  III 
Paul's  Narrative  Thought  World 
Louisville:   Westminister/John  Knox 
1994,  352  pp.,  $24.99 

This  book  is  an  insightful  and  fascinating  evaluation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  New  Testament  Church  responded  to  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Since  the  church  shaped  Paul  and  Paul  shaped  the  Church  it 
seems  appropriate  to  say  that  of  Paul's  thought  world. 

Because  the  book  is  well-written,  the  reading  flows  along  very  well 
but  it  is  in  no  way  easy  reading.  The  abundance  of  Scriptural  references 
makes  it  necessary  to  stop  and  reason  with  the  writer  and  with  the  Bible  itself. 

The  book  is  a  remarkable  organization  of  Paul's  thoughts  from  the 
broadest  of  concepts  to  the  very  narrowest.    But  there  is  always  more  than 
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adequate  documentation  from  all  the  necessary  sources  including  those  in  the 
original  languages. 

Carefully  constructed  truths  are  upheld  with  the  love  of  Christ  para- 
mount in  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  book  moves  from  Adam  to  Christ  and 
beyond  to  Christ's  return  and  the  completion  of  God's  mighty  plan  of 
salvation. 

While  the  book  is  not  devotionally  oriented,  the  reader  can  easily 
become  so  inclined  as  the  Scriptures  are  contemplated.  One  is  never  without 
a  scripture  to  view  and  to  study  and  to  say  "aha". 

There  is  also  a  critical  look  at  other  views  on  controversial  issues. 
The  author,  however,  never  leaves  one  in  doubt  about  his  position.  He 
challenges  the  best  of  theologians  and  in  careful  reasoning  states  his  position. 

Often  the  book  is  technical  but  never  burdensome,  so  that  it  becomes 
a  source  book  of  helpful  insights  and  in  some  ways  a  theological  source  book. 
No  stone  is  left  unturned,  no  issue  left  unchallenged  or  unexplained.  The 
reader  can  see  his  or  her 

Carrying  the  theme  of  Christian  story  throughout,  the  author 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  reader  through  the  story  of  Adam  and  sin,  Abraham 
and  his  faith,  Moses  and  the  Law  and  grace,  to  Christ  and  his  bringing  of 
grace  and  redemption.  And  it  is  in  the  body  of  Christ  that  one  finds  his  or  her 
way,  never  alone. 

A  few  words  of  a  familiar  hymn  can  sum  up  at  least  one  impression 
left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  book:  "Oh  to  grace  how  great  a 
debtor,  daily  I'm  constrained  to  be;  Let  that  grace  now  like  a  fetter,  Bind  my 
wandering  heart  to  thee! ..." 

Charles  R.  Munson,  ATS 


Kevin  Quast 

Reading  the  Corinthian  Correspondence:  An  Introduction 

New  York,  NY:    Paulist  Press 

1994 

Quast  has  provided  us  with  a  helpful  overview  of  Paul's  Corinthian 
correspondence  in  a  work  that  is  popularly  written  (i.e.,  simple,  concise,  and 
sparsely  documented  in  the  text)  but  clearly  informed  by  his  scholarly  study. 
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The  work  is  not  so  much  a  commentary  as  an  "introduction"  useful  for 
courses  and  Bible  smdies  in  the  Corinthian  correspondence  and  for  those  who 
seek  a  more  synthetic  picture  of  these  letters  than  a  verse-by-verse  conmien- 
tary  could  afford.  His  positions  are  generally  mainstream  (cf.  e.g.,  his  treat- 
ment of  2  Cor.  2:5-1 1)  and  when,  after  sunmiarizing  other  views,  he  goes  his 
own  way,  his  views  are  well-grounded  in  the  text  (e.g.,  his  treatment  of 
"angels"  in  1  Cor.  11:10;  cf.  1  Cor.  14:34-36,  where  he  surveys  two  other 
views  and  then  suggests  his  reconstruction  of  the  situation). 

Quast  may  place  too  much  of  Paul's  youth  in  Cihcia  (pp.  5-6;  cf.  van 
Unnik)  or  apply  technical  language  for  "rabbi"  too  early  (though  die  latter 
may  merely  be  a  reasonable  concession  to  simpUfy  his  language  for  his 
audience),  but  he  shows  good  knowledge  of  scholarly  discussions  and  back- 
ground issues.  On  background,  he  explains  the  relevance  of  cult  associations, 
a  maximum  of  fifty  persons  in  an  average  Corinthian  triclinium,  philosophical 
schools  and  the  significance  of  rhetoric;  where  relevant  he  brings  background 
on  other  issues  like  incest,  lawsuits,  sacrificial  meat,  head  coverings  (this 
section  is  particularly  well  done),  love  feasts,  triumphal  processions  (2  Cor. 
2:14),  Belair,  Satan  as  an  angel  of  hght,  beatings,  and  paradise.  Although  he 
cites  Plato  on  Corinthian  immorahty  he  elsewhere  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  Old  and  New  (Roman)  Corinth. 

More  background  would  have  helped  the  discussion  at  some  odier 
points.  For  instance,  the  language  of  ancient  Jewish  divorce  contracts  would 
show  that  Paul  does  permit  remarriage  in  1  Cor.  7:15  (a  matter  on  which 
Quast,  like  many  others,  is  agnostic);  his  discussion  of  Paul's  boasting  in  2 
Cor.  10-13  would  also  profit  from  noting  how  he  has  followed  a  standard 
rhetorical  form  of  his  day  addressed  by  Plutarch  and  others.  Further,  Aune 
has  argued  (against  some  oflier  scholars)  that  glossolalia,  unhke  prophecy, 
might  not  be  paralleled  among  Paul's  Mediterranean  contemporaries.  But 
generally  Quast  provides  the  necessary  background  where  it  most  affects 
interpretation  and  best  provides  a  "feel"  for  the  situations  Paul  was 
addressing. 

The  strongest  point  in  a  work  of  this  nature  is  the  way  that  it  closely 
follows  and  develops  Paul's  flow  of  thought.  I  was  especially  impressed  that 
even  in  2  Cor.  6:14-7:1  (Quast  is  not  conmiitted  to  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
2  Cor,  1-9  letter  which  he  seems  to  think  is  probably  distinct  from  2  Cor.  10- 
13)  he  grappled  accurately  with  the  ftmction  of  this  passage  in  its  inmiediate 
current  context,  relating  it  to  some  Corinthians'  abandoimient  of  Paul  and  his 
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colleagues.  Quast  also  grapples  with  the  larger  context  of  Paul's  writings,  for 
instance  drawing  on  1  Thessalonians  for  his  discussion  of  1  Cor.  15,  and 
treating  the  collection  elsewhere  in  Paul  (as  well  as  in  Acts  24:17). 

I  was  somewhat,  though  not  severely,  disappointed  with  his  treatment 
of  tongues.  He  properly  allows  that  tongues  is  a  genuine  spiritual  gift  that 
will  continue  until  the  Lord's  return,  and  that  Paul  accepts  its  pubhc  function 
when  coupled  with  interpretation.  Yet  at  one  point  he  seems  to  concede  the 
goodness  of  the  gift  somewhat  grudgingly:  tongues  "at  best,  strengthens 
[one's]  personal  devotion  to  God."  I  suspect  that  Paul  embraces  (and  prac- 
tices) the  gift  as  from  the  Spirit  primarily  because  of  such  a  devotional 
function.  Nevertheless,  Quast's  basic  summary  of  the  evidence  is  accurate, 
and  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  charismatic  question  will  find  him  fair. 

Charts,  maps,  and  study  questions  make  the  book  useful  for  class- 
room or  small  group  study.  Quast  also  draws  modem  applications  where 
relevant,  forcing  the  reader  to  consider  how  the  principles  of  Paul's  letters 
apply  today. 

Craig  Keener 


D.  A.  Carson 

The  Cross  and  Christian  Ministry: 

An  Exposition  of  Passages  from  1  Corinthians 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books 

1993,  137  pp.,  $9.99  (paper) 

D.  A.  Carson  has  done  more  than  write  a  commentary.  He  is 
interacting  with  the  present  debate  in  ecclesiology  concerning  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  modernity  in  aiding  pastoral  work.  While  Carson  is  not  against  the 
use  of  these  tools  per  se,  he  is  concerned  that  we  evaluate  their  use  in  light  of 
the  gospel  and  that  we  do  not  unwittingly  replace  the  centrality  of  flie  gospel 
with  tools  that  should  have  only  a  supplementary  role.  He  is  concerned  that 
good  sociological  insights  do  not  take  on  the  importance  of  the  message  of  the 
cross  itself.  In  a  day  when  many  pastors  are  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to 
reach  secular  people,  it  is  important  to  at  least  acknowledge  the  temptation  to 
take  an  easier  (or  faster)  road.  While  Carson's  concern  is  not  new,  his 
approach  is  different  than  most.  He  takes  us  on  an  exegetical  journey,  so  that 
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we  can  be  personally  examined  by  the  word  of  God. 

Carson's  burden  is  that  evangelicals,  while  focusing  properly  on  the 
atoning  application  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  have  overlooked  the  significance  of 
the  cross  for  the  way  we  do  church  work.  He  says,  "The  cross  stands  as  the 
test  and  standard  of  all  vital  Christian  ministry.  The  cross  not  only  estabhshes 
what  we  are  to  preach,  but  how  we  are  to  preach"  (p. 9;  itahcs  added).  In 
these  days  of  evangehcal  fragmentation,  Carson  considers  it  "imperative  that 
we  self-consciously  focus  on  what  is  central—on  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  means  tiiat  we  must  resolve  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified  (1  Cor.  2:2),  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Paul  made  that  resolution. 
This  will  shape  our  vision  of  ministry  as  much  as  it  will  shape  our  grasp  of 
the  centrality  of  the  gospel"  (p.  10). 

With  this  concern  in  mind,  Carson  explores  five  sections  of  1 
Corinthians  (1:18-2:5;  2:6-16;  3:1-23;  4:1-21;  and  9:19-27).  In  each  section, 
he  shows  how  the  cross  of  Christ  is  related  to  an  aspect  of  ministry  in  which 
Paul  is  being  pressured  to  compromise.  In  the  first  (1:18-2:5),  Paul's 
approach  to  preaching  is  contrasted  with  his  contemporaries  who  stressed 
"poUsh"  over  substance.  What  preacher  can  deny  that  the  temptation  to  curry 
favor  with  people,  to  please  them  so  diey  will  keep  coming  back?  While  we 
do  not  try  to  offend,  the  faithftil  preacher  must  be  willing  to  offend.  We 
must  not  be  ashamed  because  we  preach  a  "simple  gospel". 

In  the  second  section  (2:6-16),  Carson  believes  that  we  should  not  be 
surprised  or  embarrassed  about  the  fact  that  the  gospel  seems  strange  or 
puzzling  to  non-Christian  people.  Of  course  it  does  because  "the  natural 
person  cannot  understand  the  things  of  the  Spirit"  (2:14).  Pastors  cannot 
eliminate  for  seekers  the  step  of  humbly  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Watering  down  the  gospel  to  make  it  palatable  to  unregenerate  people  would 
be  the  wrong  move.  A  modem  person  has  a  willjul  confusion  concerning  the 
gospel  because  it  calls  him  into  account  for  his  rebellion. 

In  the  third  section  (ch.  3),  Carson  looks  at  Paul's  critique  of 
factionalism.  The  Corinthians'  "camahty"  was  in  their  thinking — a  worldly 
wisdom  that  improperly  elevated  human  leaders.  The  fourth  section  (ch.  4) 
concerns  the  cross  and  leadership.  Since  our  Leader  was  a  crucified  Messiah 
who  was  rejected  by  the  world,  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  faifliftil  Christian 
leaders  will  appear  as  losers  that  are  out  of  step  with  the  world.  In  the  values 
of  God,  the  so  called  "wise"  are  seen  as  foolish  and  the  so-called  "foohsh"  are 
seen  as  wise.    The  Christian  leader  is  to  aim  to  please  his  Lord,  not  win  a 
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popularity  contest.  In  the  last  section  (9:19-27),  Carson  examines  the 
parameters  of  "being  all  things  to  all  persons. "  He  shows  that  Paul  was  very 
flexible  in  his  ministry  approach,  but  not  in  an  unlimited  way.  He  knew 
where  to  draw  the  line—anything  that  threatened  to  compromise  the  message 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  We  must  not  bend  the  message  to  fit  the 
current  thinking.  We  are  to  put  the  gospel  in  a  language  that  conveys 
meaning  to  the  particular  audience,  but  we  must  stick  with  the  original  story. 

Carson  accomphshes  a  lot  in  a  short  volume.  He  has  the  reader 
interacting  with  the  text  of  the  Word  of  God  without  getting  technical  or 
sacrificing  depth.  Instead  of  showcasing  his  opinions  and  attacking  specific 
people,  Carson  lets  the  Scripture  "perform  its  work  in  those  who  believe"  (1 
Thess  2:13).  What  Carson  leaves  out  is  extended  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  by  Paul  in  1  Corinthians.  I  am  grateful  for  that,  however,  because  it 
forced  me  to  think  through  my  convictions  regarding  ministry. 

At  times  I  found  myself  feeling  defensive  as  I  read,  but  I  realize  that 
it  was  a  part  of  me  that  did  not  want  to  evaluate  my  ministry  in  hght  of  the 
probing  questions  that  Paul  first  asked  the  Corinthians.  Far  from  concluding 
that  the  church  is  powerless  to  reach  people,  I  was  strengthened  to  be  straight- 
forward with  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  Paul's  world  was  ill,  as  ours  is  ill,  but 
he  was  "not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  for  salvation  for 
everyone  who  believes"  (Rom  1:16).  Cultures  and  times  change,  but  the 
inner  need  of  people  does  not.  Structures  and  ministry  models  have  to  be 
flexible  and  able  to  adapt  culturally,  but  the  gospel  itself  cannot  be  flexible 
without  being  lost.  The  good  news  contained  in  the  gospel  is  for  everyone 
in  every  time .      Even  in  our  time.  Especially  in  our  time. 

Mark  Bair 


J.  M.  Scott 

Adoption  as  Sons  of  God:  An  Exegetical  Investigation  into 

the  Background  of  TloOeaia  in  the  Pauline  Corpus 

(WUNT  2:48) 

Tubingen:   Mohr-Siebeck 

1992,  XV  +  353  pp.,  DM  79.00  (paper) 

The  present  Tubingen  dissertation  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
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idea  of  uioOeaia  in  Paul.  Its  first  two  parts,  each  a  chapter  long,  examine 
vxoQeaia  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  worlds  and  in  the  OT  and  Jewish  hter- 
ature  respectively,  while  the  third  part,  chs.  3-5,  investigate  the  Pauline  texts 
containing  this  concept. 

Chapter  one  first  offers  a  good  brief  discussion  with  ample  primary 
and  secondary  literature  of  the  institution  of  adoption  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
worlds:  the  laws,  the  ceremonies,  the  rights  of  the  adoptees  and  the  reasons 
for  their  adoption,  and  then  addresses  the  semantic  field  ofuio6eaia  in  the 
Hellenistic  world,  which  Scott  finds  relevant  only  terminologically,  but  not  by 
way  of  background,  in  interpreting  Paul. 

The  investigation  proceeds  to  address  the  problem  of  adoption  in  the 
OT  and  Judaism.  Scott  criticizes  Donner's  thesis,  which  seems  to  have  be- 
come widely  accepted.  The  basic  criticism  here  is  that  Donner  applies  a 
flawed  methodology.  On  the  one  hand  he  defined  Ancient  Orient  in  a  narrow 
way,  so  as  to  exclude  Egypt,  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  position  that  the 
institution  of  adoption  becomes  less  known  when  moving  from  the 
Mesopotamian  region  westwards,  until  it  becomes  to  all  intends  and  purposes 
unknown  when  one  reaches  Israel.  Then  he  uses  Roman  adoption  as  the 
standard  for  adoption  in  the  Ancient  Orient,  and  so  the  alleged  instances  of 
adoption  in  Israel  are  determined  by  their  conformity  or  failure  to  conform  to 
Roman  adoption.  Scott  appears  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument  against 
Donner,  Thus,  he  shows  that  there  are  several  instances  of  adoption  in  the 
OT,  although  he  sometimes  builds  on  rather  slender  evidence.  For  example, 
when  Tobias  calls  his  wife,  Sara,  abeX^i]  (Tob  8:21)  it  is  interpreted  as 
reflecting  Tobias'  adoption  by  his  father-in-law,  (Here  Scott  has  not  been 
observant  that  also  Edna,  Tobias'  mother-in-law,  calls  him  d6eA<j)e!  (10:13), 
or  that  Abraham's  being  Sarah's  brother  should  be  owing  to  adoption.  Once 
again  Scott  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  Abraham's  explanation  that 
Sarah  was  his  father's,  but  not  his  mother's  daughter  (Gen  20: 12).  The  most 
plausible  or  natural  explanation  for  this  is  the  polygamist  context  of  the  Near 
East  rather  than  adoption. 

This  chapter  includes  a  good  discussion  of  the  Jewish  evidence  (esp. 
Philo  and  Josephus)  and  it  addresses  at  length  the  question  of  divine  adoption 
generally  and  in  particular  with  respect  to  2  Sam  7:14.  But  again,  Scott's 
suggestion  that  Philo 's  ascription  of  divine  adoption  to  Abraham,  working  as 
he  was  in  Alexandria,  was  inspired  by  Alexander's  adoption  by  Ammon,  is 
far-fetched  and  weakens  unduly  his  good  arguments. 
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In  the  final  part,  Scott  discusses  the  Pauline  texts  on  adoption,  i.e. 
Gal  4:4,  2  Cor  6: 18  and  Rm  8:15,  23.  Once  again  he  shows  great  diligence 
and  a  good  acquaintance  with  both  primary  and  secondary  materials,  and  his 
book  becomes  a  mine  of  information  relevant  to  the  subject  of  adoption.  But 
his  exegesis  of  Gal  4:5  (his  longest  discussion)  is  unfortunately  problematic, 
Scott  first  tries  to  capitalize  on  the  "inconsistencies"  in  the  text  which  the 
common  interpretation  implies,  by  assimiing  that  Paul  must  adhere  slavishly 
to  the  logical  consequences  of  his  illustrations.  This  is  a  gross  mis- 
understanding of  Paul's  use  of  imagery.  In  spite  of  his  quoting  many  ancient 
texts  (which  he  never  translates),  Scott's  perception  of  Greek,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  NT  scholars,  sometimes  seems  to  be  lexicon-and-granmiar  Greek, 
lacking  in  sensitivity.  He  thinks  that  because  the  expression  Kupiog 
TT avTcov  occurs  a  number  of  times  as  a  Hoheitstitel  in  Hellenistic  Uterature, 
it  must  necessarily  occur  also  in  Gal  4: 1  with  the  same  sense  rather  than  of  the 
possessions  of  the  heir  (pp.  130-35).  (Similarly  he  objects  to  seeing  in  Gal 
4:4,  yevoixtvov  ck  yi^vaiKoC,  theological  significance,  because  a  few 
similar  collocations  [NB.  with  the  father  named!]  in  Josephus  have  the  sense 
of  being  "bom"  by  a  certain  woman  (p.  168,  n.  165  forgetting  the  Gal 
context).  Here  and  at  many  other  points  the  exegesis  is  ahnost  hairraising. 
This,  together  with  the  quibble  about  the  meaning  of  7cpo6eo/iia 
(npodeofiia  does  not  need  to  be  a  technical  term  of  adoption  terminology 
to  be  used  in  adoption  contexts—and  the  unsubstantiated  identification  of 
eui-cpoTrouC  and  oikovo/xouC  with  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt),  set  the 
stage  for  the  interpretation  of  Gal  4: 1-2  in  terms  of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  vv.  3-7 
of  the  Second  Exodus.  Yiodeaia  is  further  seen  against  the  background  of 
2  Sam  7:14,  which  implies  that  the  adoption  received  is  a  participation  in  the 
"Messianic  Son". 

With  regards  to  2  Cor  6: 16-18,  Scott,  not  unreasonably,  argues  that 
this  is  a  Zitatkombination,  composed  of  six  OT  passages.  Then  building  on 
his  theory  that  Gal  4:5  is  to  be  interpreted  of  Israel,  he  finds  that  the  present 
text,  too,  similarly  is  concerned  with  the  Second  Exodus,  and  thus  the  two 
Pauline  texts  are  correlated  (pp.  21  If.).  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to 
showing—reasonably  in  my  view— that  contrary  to  current  exegesis,  the 
Zitatkombination  is  not  of  Qumranic  origin  but  genuinely  Pauline. 

The  final  chapter  takes  up  Rm  8:15,  23,  which  Scott  sees  as  building 
on  Gal  4:5  with  the  difference  that  the  future  aspect  is  also  present.  His 
discussion  of  Rm  1:3,  Tevo/ievou  ck  oTiep/xa-cog  Aaui6~which  is 
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germane  to  his  treatment  of  8:15,  23,  the  link  being  the  future  aspect  of 
resurrection— is  confused.  The  second  sentence  on  p.  237  confuses  the 
meaning  of  yeveoeai  with  that  of  Yevvaa0ai  and  mistakenly  derives 
yevo/iEvou  in  Rm  1:3  from  ytwaadai.  The  statements  made  here 
constitute  also  a  certain  contradiction  to  his  objections  on  p.  168,  since  he 
here  endorses  what  he  rejected  there.  Like  Gal  4:5  and  2  Cor  6: 18,  Rm  8  is 
seen  as  basing  its  adoption  idea  on  2  Sam  7: 14:  "Ultimately,  therefore,  Rom 
8:15  places  the  present  aspect  of  divine  adoption  in  the  context  of  the  New 
Covenant,  just  as  in  2  Cor  6:18  the  2  Sam  7:14  tradition  is  apphed  to  the 
people  of  God  in  the  context  of  the  New  Covenant  and  the  Second  Exodus" 
(p.  264). 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  above  criticism—and 
it  is  quite  serious— diis  is  an  interesting  book,  well  written,  well-documented 
and  often  well-argued.  The  main  problem  with  it  is  that  Scott  wanted  to  prove 
a  thesis,  rather  that  to  inquire  as  to  the  most  relevant  background  material 
against  which  to  interpret  the  Pauline  u  i o 6e  a  la .  Thus,  he  sets  his  excellent 
Hellenistic  material,  gathered  with  computer  help,  aside  in  the  interpretation 
of  Gal  4,  and  the  whole  chapter  (the  longest  and  most  basic  to  the  entire 
thesis)  is  a  series  of  attempts  to  prove  a  preconceived  thesis,  in  the  course  of 
which  havoc  is  played  with  language  and  context.  But  though  the  book  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  final  word  on  the  subject,  no  scholar  working  on  this 
theme  can  ignore  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  typographical  errors  both  in  the  main  text  and 
Greek  words.  For  example,  the  Dutch  word  for  "letters"  is  "brieven",  not 
"Briewe"  (pp.  xiii,  3  n.l),  'EnxdvaKxa  must  be  corrected  to  'EuidvaKxa 
(p.  49)  and  "case"  on  p.  65  needs  an  "s".  On  pp.  116-17,  n.  253  a  line  is 
repeated  twice.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  subjoined,  as  well  as  indices  of 
subjects  and  passages.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Scott  for  a  stimulating  book. 

Chrys  C.  Caragounis,  Lund 


David  Alan  Black 

Learn  to  Read  New  Testament  Greek 
Nashville,  TN:  Broadman  Press 
1993,  xii  -I-  211  pp.,  $19.99  (cloth) 
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To  learn  ancient  Greek  is  no  small  task.  Instructors  struggle  to  get 
their  students  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  language  as  soon  as 
possible.  Academic  publishers  have  responded  to  this  need  by  commissioning 
new  "user  friendly"  grammars  to  replace  older  textbooks  (such  as  J.  Gresham 
Machen,  New  Testament  Greek  for  Beginners  [New  York:  Macmillan, 
1923],  or  Eric  G.  Jay,  New  Testament  Greek:  An  Introductory  Grammar 
[London:  SPCK,  1958]),  which  assume  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  a 
curriculum  requiring  more  than  one  year  of  Greek.  David  Alan  Black  has 
written  just  such  a  "user  friendly"  work. 

The  text  is  designed  for  theological  students  in  a  beginning  course, 
but  can  also  benefit  those  learning  Greek  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is 
divided  into  26  small,  manageable  units  (averaging  6  to  7  pages).  The 
exception  is  Lesson  20,  appropriately  devoting  more  space  to  participles  (16 
pages).  The  suggested  classroom  pace  is  a  lesson  a  week,  allowing  one 
academic  year  (with  time  for  testing  and  review)  to  complete  the  granmiar. 
I  recommend,  however,  that  more  than  one  week  be  spent  on  Lesson  20, 
given  the  multiple  functions  of  Greek  participles  and  the  confusion  Enghsh 
speakers  often  have  with  this  complexity.  Lesson  16  serves  as  a  review 
chapter,  and  so  is  a  logical  place  to  pause  and  give  a  midterm  examination. 
Beginning  with  Lesson  18  the  translation  exercises  are  taken  directly  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  helps  motivate  students.  Memory  aides  include 
English  cognates  of  Greek  words,  and  even  an  original  alphabet  song 
(Appendix  2).  Affixed  to  the  back  cover  is  a  paradigm  chart,  which  folds  out, 
of  the  complete  Greek  verb  system.  The  last  unit  outlines  how  to  use  Greek 
as  a  tool  of  biblical  interpretation.  An  Epilogue  concludes  the  book  and 
provides  a  helpftil  (but  not  complete)  bibliography  of  lexica,  concordances, 
and  other  exegetical  resources  that  help  keep  a  begiimer's  Greek  ahve. 

Generally,  the  book  encourages  passive,  not  active,  learning.  The 
lessons  lack  Enghsh  to  Greek  exercises,  which  have  been  (in  my  experience) 
crucial  in  getting  smdents  to  retain  Greek  beyond  the  beginning  year  (or 
semester).  In  addition,  Black  always  identifies  the  biblical  verses  used  in  later 
exercises,  which  tempts  students  (who  face  many  demands  on  their  time)  to 
use  the  shortcut  of  glancing  at  their  Enghsh  Bible.  A  better  pedagogy  would 
have  been  to  leave  these  exercises  unidentified.  This  method  allows  smdents 
to  solve  the  puzzle  on  their  own. 

The  volume  aims  "to  meet  the  need  for  up-to-date  subject  matter,  a 
linguistically  informed  methodology,  and  an  emphasis  on  contemporary 
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models  of  language  learning"  (p.  vii).  Consequently,  the  lessons  minimize 
rote  memorization  of  paradigms,  in  favor  of  providing  basic  word  patterns 
and  morphological  analysis.  In  addition,  Black  makes  "every  attempt ...  not 
just  to  state  rules  but  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  namre  of  the 
language,  especially  in  such  fundamental  topics  as  the  significance  of  verbal 
aspect  and  the  function  of  the  article"  (pp.  vii-viii).  He  also  teaches  Enghsh 
grammar  before  proceeding  to  the  Greek.  In  this  way,  die  text  has  merits  for 
today's  theological  smdents,  many  of  whom  come  to  Greek  with  httle  foreign 
language  training,  and  for  whom  Machen  and  Jay  are  just  too  advanced. 

J.  Albert  Harrill,  Creighton  University 


Benjamin  A.  Reist 

Processive  Revelation 

Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press 

1992,  205  pp.,  $25.00 

Books  written  by  theologians  generally  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories.  Some  theologians  write  about  theology  while  others  write 
theology.  Benjamin  Reist,  who  is  Stuart  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
Emeritus  at  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union  in  Cahfomia,  has  written  Processive  Revelation  as  a  book 
about  dieology.  To  say  this  is  neither  to  condenm  not  to  commend.  Rather, 
it  is  to  point  to  Reist' s  own  intention  of  making  a  theological  assertion  about 
the  processive  character  of  revelation  which  is  not  only  a  dieological  statement 
but  which  is  itself  a  statement  about  theological  statements.  This  book  then, 
with  its  focus  on  questions  of  method  and  dogmatic  prolegomena,  is  intended, 
in  Reist' s  own  words,  to  point  toward  both  the  possibilities  and  the  risks 
involved  in  constructing  a  sort  of  meta-theology. 

In  answer  to  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  seminal  question  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  revelation?"  Reist  argues  the  thesis  that  revelation  is  by  its  very 
nature  processive.  By  this  he  does  not  simply  mean  that  revelation  is 
progressive  in  the  sense  that  we  continue  to  discover  the  unfolding 
implications  of  God's  self-disclosure.  Rather,  revelation  is  processive  because 
it  involves  "coming  to  terms  with  the  moving  presence  of  the  Ultimate  One's 
own  becoming"  (p.  15).    In  arguing  this  way  Reist  sees  a  convergence  in 
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contemporary  theology  between  postmodern  science,  via  process  philosophy, 
and  contextual  theology. 

In  the  first  chapter  Reist  deals  with  the  dynamics  of  contextual 
theology.  Here  he  seeks  to  incorporate  the  insights  of  liberation  theology  in 
order  to  face  the  critical  issues  of  racism,  sexism,  and  classism/colon- 
ialism/imperialism.  In  a  discussion  which  winds  its  way  through  the 
theological  ethics  of  Troeltsch,  Bonhoeffer  and  Lehmann  before  turning  to  the 
implications  of  postmodern  science  for  theology  in  Heisenberg's  uncertainty 
principle  and  Goedel's  incompleteness  theorem,  Reist  argues  theology  is  by 
its  very  nature  contextual.  But  note  the  turn  here.  "The  contextual  character 
of  theology  is  not  derived  from  the  context.  It  is  rooted  in  the  contextual 
character  of  ultimacy  itself.  The  movement  in  question  is  God's  own"  (p. 
49).  Theology  carmot  proceed,  then,  without  accounting  for  the  context,  not 
simply  because  it  must  speak  a  word  adequate  and  appropriate  for  a  particular 
situation,  but  because  the  contexts  themselves  are  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
processive  revelation  of  God.  To  quote  Reist  again:  "The  continuum,  which 
is  plural  and  open-ended,  is  revelatory,  because  God  is  in  the  continuum. 
That  is  why  revelation  is  processive.  Revelation  is  necessarily  processive; 
that  is,  it  is  never  capable  of  reaching  completion  because  God  is  always  on 
the  move,  always  having  more  to  say,  always  evoking  new  hearing.  The 
subject  matter  of  theology  is  God.  God  is  alive.  For  us  God  exists  only  in 
context."  (pp.49-50). 

The  God  of  Christian  faith,  according  to  Reist,  is  the  God  of  the 
contexts,  and  he  takes  the  idea  of  context  to  be  an  essential  and  all- 
encompassing  term.  Ultimacy  itself  is  contextual  and  processive.  God  comes 
to  be  for  us  in  context.  The  contexts  include  insights  from  the  past  in  his  own 
Reformed  tradition  (especially  Calvin  and  Barth),  the  process  philosophy  of 
Whitehead,  the  contextual  theology  of  liberation  theologies,  and  postmodern 
science.  All  must  be  accounted  for,  and  all  are  included  in  Reist' s  own 
synthetic  proposal  for  a  processive  revelation. 

The  second  chapter  is  the  first  of  three  chapters  in  which  Reist  seeks 
to  place  this  quite  radical  thesis  into  a  classical  trinitarian  framework.  Here 
he  begins  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  speaks  of  the  third  person  as  "the  relating 
God".  Most  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
election  in  Calvin  and  Barth,  presumably  an  effort  to  reconcile  his 
understanding  of  processive  revelation  with  his  Calvinist  heritage.  Calvin's 
placement  of  the  doctrine  of  election  in  the   context  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
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salvation  in  the  1559  edition  of  the  Institutes,  taken  together  with  his 
Chris tocentric  reading  of  election  in  Book  II,  is  a  signal  to  Reist  that 
something  more  creative  is  going  on  in  Calvin  than  a  restatement  of  the 
traditional  scholastic  doctrine  of  double  predestination.  Barth  makes  these 
moves  more  explicit  with  his  christocentric  reconstruction  of  election  in  the 
context  of  the  doctiine  of  God,  so  that  election  is  understood  as  the  gracious 
act  of  God  for  all  humanity  now  and  always. 

Chapter  three  sketches  out  Reist' s  christological  proposal  under  the 
title  of  "The  Liberating  God".  In  a  discussion  which  weaves  together  insights 
from  Herzog,  Bonhoeffer,  Freire,  Segundo  and  Delwin  Brown,  Reist 
explicitly  draws  together  liberation  theology  and  process  theology  in  an  effort 
to  support  a  move  from  orthodoxy  to  orthopraxis,  or  perhaps  better 
"christopraxis".  The  God  of  the  contexts  whose  revelation  is  processive  is  the 
God  who  liberates  in  particular  historical  situations. 

Finally,  chapter  four  is  on  "the  creating  God".  With  the  help  of 
TeiUiard,  Charles  Birch  and  Arthur  Peacocke,  Reist  argues  that  Creatio 
continua  is  the  only  option  for  theology  after  the  new  biology,  that  thinking 
about  God  can  now  only  move  from  immanence  to  transcendence,  and  that 
"interventionist  metaphors"  for  God  no  longer  obtain.  He  then  develops  a 
case  for  God-language  appropriate  to  these  criteria  by  applying  the  insights  of 
Michael  Polanyi  and  Paul  Ricoeur.  He  concludes  by  pointing  to  Sallie 
McFague's  models  of  God  as  examples  of  theology  which  take  the  processive 
character  of  revelation  as  ultimate. 

This  is  a  thoughtful,  learned,  and  lucid  essay  and  anyone  who  is  wil- 
ling to  read  it  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  contemporary  philosophy,  science, 
hermeneutics,  and  theology.  I  would  have  been  helped  more,  however,  if 
Reist  had  taken  the  time  to  develop  more  fully  his  own  proposal  which  often 
appears  in  this  book  in  the  words  of  those  with  whom  he  is  in  dialogue.  His 
own  position  seems  to  get  lost  behind  the  arguments  of  others,  and  one  is  left 
with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  his  own  proposal  is  indeed  not  fully  articulated. 
This  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  engage  in  a  critical  and  constructive  dia- 
logue wifli  Reist  himself.  It  would  have  been  helpful,  for  example,  to  see  how 
Reist  would  reformulate  classical  conceptions  of  theological  method, 
revelation—general  and  special,  and  Holy  Scripmre  as  die  Word  of  God,  in 
light  of  his  thesis.  There  is  a  constructive  task  here  which  is  left  largely 
unattended.  As  an  ecclesial  discipline  theology  cannot  only  make  statements 
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about  theological  statements.  It  must  also  finally  speak  about  God. 
John  A.  Vissers,  Ontario  Theological  Seminary 


Mark  Shaw 

Doing  Theology  with  Huck  &  Jim: 
Parables  for  Understanding  Doctrine. 
Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press 
1993,  $9.99  (paper) 

Many  young  Christians  come  to  faith  in  Christ  through  the 
experience  of  Christian  fellowship  and  service  and  the  study  of  die  Bible,  yet 
lack  a  basic  understanding  of  Christian  theology.  Too  often  theology  is  intro- 
duced as  a  philosophic  exercise,  rather  than  a  systematic  means  of  under- 
standing the  behever's  relationship  to  God  and  the  responsibilities  which  come 
with  that  relation.  Mark  Shaw's  book.  Doing  Theology  with  Huck  &  Jim: 
Parables  for  Understanding  Doctrine,  is  an  introductory  theology  book  which 
utilizes  story  telling  as  the  chief  mode  of  introducing  Christian  doctrine. 

The  eight  short  chapters  which  comprise  this  gem  of  a  book  are  an 
ideal  treatment  of  basic  Christian  behefs  for  use  in  a  small  group.  Each 
chapter  begins  with  a  story  generally  drawn  from  different  hterary  sources, 
then  a  section  explains  the  Christian  doctrine  in  simple  theological  terms,  and 
concludes  widi  an  exhaustive  set  of  questions  which  can  be  used  in  either 
personal  study  or  group  discussion. 

Shaw's  use  of  story  is  very  helpful  in  engaging  the  reader  in  to 
thinking  about  theology  in  a  real  world  context.  For  example,  he  begins  by 
showing  that  Christians  are  engaged  in  doing  theology  whether  they  recognize 
it  or  not.  His  first  chapter  tells  a  story  of  three  men  having  coffee  after  a 
church  Softball  game.  One  of  them  has  a  wife  who  suffers  from  anorexia 
nervosa,  and  is  not  responding  to  treatment.  Different  attimdes  are  expressed 
by  the  men  about  what  the  husband  should  do,  each  reflecting  a  different 
theological  perspective.  Shaw  uses  this  story  to  demonstrate  die  importance 
theology  plays  in  the  practice  of  our  faith.  The  same  method  is  used  to 
discuss  Scripture,  the  Trinity,  Creation,  Sin,  as  well  as  several  others. 

Doing  Theology  widi  Huck  &  Jim  is  a  good  text  for  use  in  church 
school  classes,  study  groups,  especially  with  young  people.  The  theological 
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perspective  is  traditional,  biblical  and  evangelical,  which  will  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  set  of  basic  behefs  for  the  reader  who  is  just  beginning  to  develop 
their  theological  understanding.  Mark  Shaw's  valuable  book  provides  a  non- 
threatening  introduction  to  the  basics  of  Christian  theology  for  young 
Christians  or  persons  turned  off  by  traditional  philosophic  treatments  of 
doctrines. 

Edwin  R.  Brenegar,  III,  Davis  &  Elkins  College 


John  Bowker 

The  Meanings  of  Death 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press 

1993,  243  pp.,  $10.95 

Humanity  has  reflected  on  death  from  ages  past.  Some  people, 
unable  to  deal  with  its  reahty  and  finality,  invented  the  notion  of  hfe  after 
death.  Thus,  reUgion  had  its  origins  in  reflection  about  death.  This  is  the 
death  as  origin  of  rehgion  thesis  which  John  Bowker  seeks  to  refute  in  The 
Meanings  of  Death.  Bowker  has  written  frequenUy  on  the  origin  of  people's 
sense  of  God  and  on  comparative  religion.  Here  he  examines  the  meanings 
given  to  death  by  the  major  world  religions.  He  discovers  common  elements 
to  the  rehgious  views  which  are  incompatible  with  the  above  thesis.  His  view 
has  support  from  scientific  findings,  and  important  miplications  for  the 
medical  professions  and  the  hospice  movement.  He  hopes  it  will  lead  to  "a 
human  attimde  to  death"  (p.  42). 

The  death  as  origin  of  religion  thesis  was  developed  independentiy 
by  Marx  and  Freud.  Archeology  and  anthropology  are  used  to  support  it,  but 
without  evidence,  Bowker  claims.  Rather,  the  thesis  is  assumed  to  be  true, 
and  evidence  interpreted  to  support  it.  Having  critiqued  this  thesis,  he  devotes 
one  chapter  to  each  of  the  major  world  religions:  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Islam,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  He  describes  how  each  religion  views  death, 
and  the  role  played  by  that  in  its  origin  and  development. 

Each  religion  views  death  differently.  Every  view  cannot  be  true 
because  some  of  the  differences  are  incompatible.  However,  there  are  points 
of  agreement.  In  all  cases  death,  even  as  an  enemy,  is  viewed  as  the  neces- 
sary condition  for  Ufe  (p.  21 1).  Bowker  shows  how  different  fields  of  science 
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see  value  in  death.  Both  religion  and  science  support  the  idea  that  "it  is  not 
possible  to  have  life  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  death;  but  where  you  do 
have  death,  there  immediately  you  have  the  possibihty  of  hfe"  (p.  220, 
emphasis  his).  The  origin  of  religion  thesis  sees  no  value  in  death.  Thus 
Bowker  finds  much  evidence  to  refute  that  thesis. 

Bowker's  book  shows  great  scholarship,  yet  at  times  it  described  the 
religions  in  great  detail  rather  than  concentrating  on  their  views  of  death. 
This  led  to  much  technical  terminology.  A  different  focus  was  taken  with 
each  religion  which  made  it  difficult  to  directly  compare  their  views  of  death. 
For  example,  he  deals  with  the  development  of  a  belief  in  a  resurrection 
within  Judaism,  on  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  Christianity,  and  on 
Buddhism's  denial  of  a  "seir  which  survives  death. 

Bowker  focuses  on  each  religion's  behefs  about  death  rather  than 
their  practical  or  ethical  outworking.  He  does  not  develop  the  practical 
implications  of  his  own  view  to  a  great  extent.  He  notes  that  affirming  the 
high  value  of  death  will  change  how  we  relate  to  the  dying  and  bereaved,  and 
help  anit  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  see  Bowker  develop  this  aspect 
more.swer  some  of  their  questions. 

The  Meanings  of  Death  is  an  excellent  resource.  Bowker  has 
successfully  shown  that  religions  did  not  have  their  origin  in  reflection  about 
death.  He  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  exploring  the  practical  outworking  of 
his  view,  especially  in  medicine.  The  extent  to  which  death  should  be  valued 
is  something  that  could  generate  valuable  discussion,  especially  among 
Christians.  Should  something  viewed  as  an  enemy  which  will  ultimately  be 
eradicated  (I  Cor  15:26),  also  be  valued?  Or  is  it  that  death  is  something  to 
be  accepted,  even  welcomed,  but  only  because  of  the  fruit  it  leads  to  (Phil 
1:20-24)?  This  book  would  be  stimulating  reading  for  anyone  dealing  with 
death  or  dying,  and  would  be  required  reading  for  someone  exploring 
different  views  of  death. 

D6nalO'Mathuna 


Jon  Ruthven 

On  die  Cessation  of  the  Charismata: 

The  Protestant  Polemic  on  Postbiblical  Miracles 

Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press 
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1993,271pp.,  $19.95  (paper) 

Jon  Ruthven  has  written  a  scholariy  refutation  of  cessationism  (the 
belief  that  the  expression  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  came  to  a  close  at  the  end 
of  the  New  Testament  era).  He  aims  his  argument  at  the  writings  of  19th 
Century  Princeton  legendary,  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  Ruthven  selects 
Warfield's  writings  as  the  arena  in  which  he  prefers  to  debate  for  two  reasons. 
First,  he  views  Warfield  as  the  outstanding  figure  within  cessationism.  He 
finds  relatively  few  new  contributions  to  cessationist  theology  since  Warfield's 
era.  Second,  he  views  Warfield's  writings  as  the  culmination  of  a  long 
developmental  process  in  cessation  theology.  Ruthven  roots  cessationism  in 
Reformation  literature  and  traces  its  development  over  the  next  two  centuries. 
As  indicated  by  the  tide  of  the  book,  Ruthven's  purpose  is  polemical.  This 
is  a  salient  feamre  of  the  book  and  prompts  the  reader  to  follow  closely  the 
development  of  his  position. 

On  the  Cessation  of  the  Charismata  is  neatiy  divided  into  a  four-fold 
argument.  In  the  first  section,  Ruthven  is  primarily  concerned  witii 
familiarizing  his  readers  with  the  historical  antecedents  and  developments  of 
cessationism.  He  dedicates  the  second  section  to  delineating  Warfield's 
polemic.  The  third  section  of  Ruthven's  book  is  concerned  with  the  careful 
exegesis  of  key  scriptural  passages  relevant  to  the  cessationist  argument.  In 
the  final  section,  he  summarizes  his  own  positions  and  draws  several  import- 
ant conclusions. 

Ruthven  sees  cessation  theology  as  inseparably  linked  to  three 
historical  developments:  Reformation  sentiment  against  Cathohc  ecclesiology, 
the  anti-miraculous  presuppositions  of  hberal  19th  Century  German  theology, 
and  the  pseudo-miraculous  claims  of  the  "holiness  movement"  within  the 
Methodist  Church,  19th  century  cultic  and  communal  movements  and  various 
pre-pentecostal  groups.  According  to  Ruthven,  Warfield  pictured  himself  as 
spearheading  the  effort  to  counter-balance  these  trends. 

Warfield  relied  heavily  upon  the  thought  of  John  Calvin  in  an  attempt 
to  undermine  the  dogmatic  and  extrabiblical  claims  of  Catholic  ecclesiology. 
Calvin  viewed  the  canon  of  scripture  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  his  new 
protestant  ecclesiology.  He  also  viewed  the  claims  of  the  miraculous  and 
other  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Cathohc  Church  as  attempts 
to  promote  extrabibUcal  doctrines  that  challenged  emerging  protestantism. 
These  fears  continued  to  be  a  genuine  concern  in  Warfield's  ear. 
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Ruthven  also  points  out  that  Warfield  was  significantly  influenced  in 
the  context  of  liberal  German  theology  of  the  19th  century.  First,  Warfield 
held  the  apriori  assumption  that  miracles  must  be  objectively  verified. 
Second,  he  viewed  miracles  which  appear  in  scripture  as  primarily  serving  an 
evidential  purpose.  Miracles  were  simply  a  means  of  accrediting  the  canon 
of  Scripture  and  the  Gospel  message.  This  premise  exposes  a  major  flaw  in 
the  cessation  argument;  namely,  that  the  supernatural  is  "supra-natural"  and 
cannot  be  substantiated  empirically.  In  this,  Warfield  came  close  to  adopting 
the  presuppositions  of  19th  century  hberal  German  theology  without  ever 
recognizing  it.  Ruthven  takes  the  opposing  position  that  miracles  serve  much 
more  than  an  evidential  purpose.  He  states  that  miracles  in  themselves  are 
part  and  parcel  of  divine  revelation. 

In  the  third  section  of  his  book,  Ruthven  spends  a  great  deal  of 
energy  exegeting  key  scripture  passages  relevant  to  his  polemic.  He  points 
out  several  serious  flaws  in  interpretation  that  cessationists  frequently  make 
and  meticulously  counters  with  his  own  views.  Masterfully  interwoven  in  this 
section  is  Ruthven's  personal  theology  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  views  the 
Kingdom  of  God  proleptically  as  a  fixture  realm  but  also  a  present  reality. 
Reminiscent  of  the  work  of  George  Eldon  Ladd,  Ruthven  views  the 
incarnation  event  as  the  in-breaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  history.  This 
epoch  was  announced  through  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  in  both  word  and 
deed.  Ruthven  goes  a  step  beyond  Ladd  in  that  he  sees  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
continued  by  the  Church  through  the  apostolic  kerygma  and  signs  and 
wonders  up  to  this  present  day. 

The  chief  weakness  of  Ruthven's  book  is  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
purpose.  In  the  introduction  he  states  that  "the  purpose  of  this  study  is 
ultimately  pastoral:  to  promote  a  common  and  radically  biblical 
understanding  of  the  charismata  which  may  defuse  this  explosive  confhct"  (p. 
7).  I  found  Ruthven's  book  to  have  more  academic  value  than  pastoral  value. 
It  also  does  little  to  resolve  the  tensions  that  exist  over  the  cessation  conflict. 

Ruthven's  writing  combines  several  strengths  which  make  it  an 
outstanding  work.  One  of  die  chief  values  of  his  book  is  its  historical 
overview  of  the  cessation  argument.  He  also  illustrates  Warfield 's  deep 
concern  with  19th  century  theological  and  religious  developments.  Another 
strength  of  Ruthven's  book  is  his  careful  exegetical  study.  He  pays  close 
attention  to  cessation  hermeneutic,  carefully  and  methodically  outlining  its 
strengths  and  exposing  its  inherent  weaknesses.   However,  he  also  moves  a 
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step  beyond  this  initial  concern  by  describing  his  personal  understanding  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  which  provides  an  excellent  theological  framework  for 
the  continued  expression  of  the  charismata  in  the  Church.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  an  independent  study  of  cessationism,  Ruthven's  book 
contains  an  abundant  supply  of  foomotes  and  an  extensive  bibhography  which 
makes  it  an  excellent  resource  for  further  research. 

Michael  W.  Elmore 


Juan  Luis  Segundo 

Signs  of  the  Times:  Theological  Reflections 

Edited  by  Alfred  T.  Hennelly 

Mary  knoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books 

1993,  208  pp.,  $19.95  (paper) 

Liberation  theology  is  a  rather  broad  term  that  covers  a  variety  of 
theological  thought  concerning  social  issues.  One  form  is  centered  in  Central 
America  and  South  America,  and  is  primarily  a  Roman  Catholic  movement. 
It  began  to  develop  in  the  early  1970's,  and  one  of  its  founding  fathers  is  Juan 
Luis  Segimdo. 

Segundo  is  an  Uruguayan  Jesuit  priest.  He  was  bom  in  1925,  and 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1941.  Except  for  time  spent  in  Europe  doing 
theological  studies  during  the  50' s,  Segundo  has  Uved  and  worked  primarily 
in  Latin  America.  Other  influences  on  his  theology  have  been  existential 
philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  fellow-Jesuit  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
He  is  known  as  a  deep,  wide-ranging  and  prolific  writer.  One  major  work  is 
his  five  volume  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  Yesterday  and  Today.  Other  works 
include  The  Liberation  of  Dogma  and  The  Liberation  of  Theology. 

Signs  of  the  Times  is  a  collection  of  Segundo 's  essays  arranged 
roughly  by  subject  matter  and  chronological  order.  The  articles  are  dated 
from  1973  to  1991,  with  the  majority  of  them  coming  from  the  1980's.  The 
editor  has  attempted  to  provide  a  broad  sampling  of  Segundo 's  thought  on 
varied  aspects  of  hberation  theology.  Hennelly  has  divided  this  collection  of 
Segundo's  essays  into  four  parts:  Building  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Unmasking 
the  Idols,  Focus  on  Christology,  and  Paths  for  the  Future.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  in  individual  chapters  are:    capitahsm  versus  sociahsm, 
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human  rights  and  evangehsm,  the  meaning  of  "absolute  mystery",  and 
Ignatian  spirituality. 

The  book  is  not  easy  reading  for  reasons  of  both  style  and  content. 
The  sentences  are  sometimes  long  and  convoluted.  As  the  book  progresses 
it  does  become  easier  to  read;  the  later  chapters  are  more  accessible.  Even 
so,  the  intellectual  leap  from  a  North  American  Bible-based  Protestant 
conservative  capitalist  mindset  to  a  South  American  tradition-based  Roman 
Catholic  Uberal  sociahst  mindset  is  a  bit  jarring  at  times. 

Segundo's  use  of  Roman  Catholic  documents,  Vatican  I  and  II 
pronouncements,  references  from  the  Apocrypha,  Ignatian  spirituahty,  and 
Teilhard  de  Chardin's  works  probably  will  neither  impress  nor  convince  most 
Protestants.  The  lack  of  clear  New  Testament  foundations  for  liberation 
theology  creates  the  impression  that  it  is  trying  to  use  religion/theology/the 
Church  as  mere  tools  for  desired  social  change.  The  redefinition  of  important 
Christian  theological  terms  such  as  "conversion"  reinforces  that  impression 
by  downplaying  or  ignoring  the  spiritual.  Segundo's  linking  of  true 
Christianity  with  sociahsm  is  disturbing.  Moreover,  though  not  openly  stated 
in  this  book,  liberation  theology  could  easily  be  used  to  provide  the 
theological  basis  for  church-sanctioned  armed  revolt  and  bloodshed. 

Like  any  alternate  theology,  liberation  theology  will  challenge 
readers  to  rethink  their  own  theologies  and  hermeneutic  systems.  As 
variations  of  liberation  theology  are  voiced  in  North  America  (black  liberation 
theology,  feminist  hberation  theology)  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary 
to  understand  the  foundations  of  this  modem  theological  movement.  While 
Signs  of  the  Times  may  not  be  the  best  place  to  start  for  those  seeking  such 
understanding,  this  sampling  of  one  seminal  liberation  theologian  should  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  resource. 

Stan  Tinon 


Thomas  R.  Swears 
The  Approaching  Sabbath 
Nashville:   Abingdon  Press 
1991,  128  pp. 

While  how-to  books  on  pastoral  leadership  abound,  most  pastors  lack 
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the  time  to  wade  through  lengthy  tomes.  Thomas  R.  Swears'  slender  volume 
The  Approaching  Sabbath,  is  a  concise,  practical,  and  truly  spiritual  book  that 
outlines  spiritual  disciplines  for  pastors  in  the  areas  of  study  and  prayer. 
Swears  demonstrates  that  spiritual  integrity  for  the  pastor  involves  an 
interdisciplinary  connection  between  study  and  prayer  and  the  rigors  of 
workaday  hfe,  both  at  home  and  in  the  parish. 

Each  chapter  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  topic  such  as  "Spiritual 
Formation  in  the  Family,"  followed  by  a  call  to  greater  intentionahty  in 
fostering  the  necessary  disciplines,  then  concludes  with  several  practical  and 
do-able  approaches  to  the  disciplines.  In  the  chapter  on  developing  a  hfe  of 
study,  for  example,  he  recommends  that  pastors  form  "pericope"  study  groups 
in  which  they  study  the  same  biblical  passages  together  as  pastoral  colleagues 
(73). 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  book  is  its  inclusivity  in  regard  to 
gender,  marital  status,  and  family  structures.  Swears  does  not  assume  the 
pastor/reader  to  be  a  married  male  with  dependent  children  and  a  supportive 
wife,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  books  written  for  pastors.  Instead  Swears 
uses  inclusive  language  and  when  talking  about  the  pastor's  home  or  family 
is  respectfully  attentive  to  singleness  and  various  hfe  stages. 

The  book  concludes  with  two  helpful  reading  lists—one  for  Sabbath 
scripture  readings  taken  from  the  Revised  Conmion  Lectionarv.  and  the  other 
a  wonderfully  diverse  offering  of  titles  in  both  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
guaranteed  to  get  anyone  out  of  a  Uterary  rut. 

Swears  himself  is  clearly  a  man  who  reads  widely  and  thinks  deeply. 
Ghandi,  Madeleine  L'Engle,  Larry  McMurtry,  Saul  Bellow,  and  Origen  are 
but  a  few  of  the  myriad  sources  from  which  he  feeds  his  soul  and  informs  this 
book. 

Chapter  one  begins  with  a  quote  from  Madeleine  L'Engle  which 
becomes  its  theme:  "We  name  ourselves  by  the  choices  we  make"  (11). 
Swears  writes  with  an  eye  for  overbooked  calendars  and  jangling  telephones, 
for  saying  "yes"  or  "no"  to  many  requests  for  a  pastor's  time.  The  them  of 
naming  ourselves  by  our  choices  is  profoundly  biblical  and  permeates  all 
aspects  of  hfe. 

Jesus  says,  "The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  "Come. "  And  let  everyone 
who  hears  say,  "Come."  And  let  everyone  who  is  thirsty  come.  Let  anyone 
who  wishes  take  the  water  of  hfe  as  a  gift"  (Rev,  22: 17  NRSV).  The  graced 
water  of  Ufe,  the  well  of  salvation,  the  redeemed  way  is  always  before  us. 
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God's  invitation  is  there.  But  the  choice  is  ours.  Not  only  in  whether  to  say 
yes  or  no  to  the  many  demands  on  our  time,  but  in  how  we  read  the 
newspaper,  why  we  lead  board  meetings  as  we  do,  and  who  we  call  when  our 
hearts  are  broken.  We  do  name  ourselves  by  the  choices  we  make,  and  each 
choice  is  a  "yes"  or  a  "no"  to  the  Spirit  and  the  bride. 

As  he  discusses  the  paralyzing  effects  of  "utilitarian"  reflection  and 
study  Swears  upholds  another  biblical  principle.  The  reflective,  studied  hfe 
implies  keen  skills  of  observation.  Pastors  need  to  cultivate  their  powers  of 
observation  regarding  daily  life,  reading,  and  their  inner  worlds. 
Observation,  notes  the  author,  will  increase  one's  store  of  sermon  material  but 
that  is  not  the  central  goal.  "The  focus  rather  is  on  living  obedientiy  and 
faithfully  in  the  presence  of  Christ"  (39). 

When  Jesus  admonishes  us  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  (Matthew  6:28)  he  is  asking  us  to  use  our  powers  of 
observation  to  focus  our  energies  on  the  One  who  feeds,  clothes,  and  loves  us 
so.  Jesus  in  his  frequent  use  of  homely,  famihar  images,  models  the  use  of 
observation  to  keep  one's  heart  obedient  and  faithful  to  God.  The  authority 
in  his  teaching  comes  from  his  own  worshipful  observations  in  daily  life.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  disciples. 

The  most  powerful  and  challenging  chapter  in  The  Approaching 
SabbaUi  is  "Prayer  as  Spiritual  Formation."  Swears  rightly  suggests  that 
"prayer  ought  to  be  the  first  priority  of  the  pastoral  ministry"  (58).  One  of 
the  outstanding  themes  of  Luke's  gospel  is  die  primacy  of  prayer  in  Jesus' 
life.  Jesus  preceded  all  major  decisions  with  nights  spent  in  prayer.  The 
Transfiguration  took  place  when  Jesus  took  three  of  his  friends  on  a  prayer 
retreat  (Luke  9:28).  Jesus  said  God's  house  is  to  be,  above  all  else,  a  house 
of  prayer  (Matt.  21: 13).  Paul  wrote  that  we  ourselves  are  that  house  of  God 
(I  Cor.  6:19).  Our  fundamental  calling  is  prayer—conmiunion  with  God.  As 
Swears  calls  his  readers  to  prayer  his  voice  is  both  prophetic  and  healing.  In 
this  chapter  as  in  the  rest  of  the  book  he  describes  practical  ways  to  cultivate 
a  powerful,  biblical  hfe  of  prayer. 

Thomas  R.  Swears'  book  The  Approaching  Sabbath  is  a  valuable  re- 
source for  pastors,  seminarians,  and  lay  leaders  in  the  church.  His  valuation 
of  the  life  of  study  and  prayer  is  biblical  and  practical,  having  been  formed 
during  his  own  busy  years  of  pastoral  ministry.  Written  with  style,  con- 
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viction,  and  precision,  this  book  is  certain  to  bear  lasting  fruit  in  many  lives. 
Elaine  A.  Heath 


Steven  J.  Land 
Pentecostal  Spirituality: 
A  Passion  for  the  Kingdom 
Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press 
1993,  223  pp.,  $19.95 

hi  shghtly  less  ttian  one  hundred  years,  Pentecostahsm  has  grown  far 
beyond  its  humble  beginnings  at  the  Azusa  Street  Revival  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1906.  According  to  David  Barrett,  it  now  encompasses  some  21%  of  all 
organized  Christianity  in  the  world.  Approximately  25%  of  all  full-time 
Christian  workers  are  Pentecostal/Charismatic.  However,  the  Pentecostal 
movement  has  suffered  from  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  among  other 
Christians  and  even  active  persecution  by  Christians  and  non-Christians. 

Pentecostalism  has  had  its  greatest  growth  in  Third  World  countries. 
Latin  American,  East  Asia,  and  Africa  are  all  major  growth  areas  for 
Pentecostahsm.  The  average  Pentecostal  is  Third  World,  poor,  and 
brown/black.  The  above  statistics  from  Land's  book  (chapter  one)  show 
Pentecostalism 's  vitahty  even  in  the  face  of  persecution,  but  do  not  explain 
that  vitality.  Why  has  Pentecostalism  had  such  phenomenal  growth?  The 
answer  is  the  title  of  Land's  book,  Pentecostal  Spirituality:  A  Passion  for  the 
Kingdom. 

Writing  from  inside  the  movement.  Land's  work  is  historical  and 
theological,  but  also  apologetic  in  nature.  He  seeks  to  show  Pentecostals  and 
non-Pentecostals  alike  the  richness  and  passion  of  the  tradition.  Pentecostals 
Uve  in  the  eschatological  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  expecting  the  inmiinent  return 
of  Christ.  Using  excerpts  from  early  Pentecostal  writings  and  the  words  to 
a  number  of  Pentecostal  songs,  Land  frequently  lets  early  Pentecostalism 
speak  for  itself.  He  maintains  that  this  early  period  produced  the  core  of 
Pentecostal  spirituahty. 

Land's  work  is  divided  into  four  major  sections,  the  first  of  which 
examines  the  flieological  foundations  of  Pentecostal  spirituahty.  This  includes 
an  historical  overview  of  the  movement  and  evidences  for  its  ties  to  "Pietism, 
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Puritanism,  Wesleyanism,  African-American  Christianity,  and  nineteenth 
century  Holiness-RevivaUsm.''(47)  Chapter  Two  focuses  on  a  variety  of 
Pentecostal  behefs  and  practices,  such  as  a  global  missionary  mandate,  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  accompanying  signs,  the  "Five-fold  Gospel", 
and  prayer. 

Chapter  Three  takes  Pentecostal  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  from  the 
previous  chapter  and  shows  how  they  are  integrated  in  the  Pentecostal 
affections  of  gratitude,  compassion  and  courage.  Land  claims  that 
Pentecostahsm  transcends  the  modem  dichotomy  of  reason  versus  emotion. 
Chapter  Four  reviews  Pentecostahsm 's  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  offers 
suggestions  for  change  and  growth.  Included  in  this  are  external  criticisms 
of  Pentecostahsm  and  internal  divisions  and  schisms  such  as  the  Finished 
Work  Controversy  that  spht  Pentecostahsm  very  early  in  its  hfe.  The  book 
ends  with  an  Afterword  in  which  Land  suggests  potentially  fruitful  avenues 
that  deserve  further  attention  by  Pentecostahsm  as  it  nears  the  end  of  its  first 
one  hundred  years. 

As  one  from  die  Pentecostal  tradition,  I  am  aware  that  the  formerly 
common  image  of  Pentecostal  as  ignorant  emotionahsts  still  exerts  an 
influence.  ConsequenUy,  I  was  curious  to  see  how  "scholarly"  Land  would 
be.  Scholarly  Pentecostal  works  are  few  and  far  between;  therefore,  there 
could  exist  a  tendency  for  Pentecostal  scholars  to  feel  they  have  something  to 
prove.  If  Land  felt  this  pressure,  he,  for  die  most  part,  resisted  it.  Some 
sections  do  contain  unnecessarily  technical  and/or  uncommon  words,  creating 
a  sense  of  self-conscious  "scholarliness".  However,  the  majority  of  the  work 
should  be  readily  accessible  to  anyone  with  a  theological  background. 

Though  difficult  to  read  at  times,  the  book  was  enjoyable.  For  me 
it  was  like  reading  a  biography  of  someone  you  know:  there  was  the  sense  of 
familiarity,  but  also  new  insights.  Readers  from  odier  theological  traditions 
should  find  much  to  interest  them  and  to  challenge  their  tradition's  view  of 
spirituality.  I  would  recommend  Land's  book  to  Pentecostal  and  non- 
Pentecostal  alike  who  seek  to  understand  the  heart  of  Pentecostahsm. 

Stan  Tinon 
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Evelyn  Underbill 

The  Spiritual  Life 

Oxford:  Oneworld  Publications,  Ltd. 

1993,96  pp.,  $6.95 

Whether  you  are  encountering  Evelyn  Underbill  for  the  first  time,  or 
as  a  familiar  and  longtime  friend,  you  will  definitely  want  to  read  and  re-read 
this  timeless  devotional  classic.  First  published  in  1936,  the  book  is  an 
expanded  and  revised  version  of  a  series  of  four  radio  broadcasts.  Her  over- 
riding purpose  was  to  present  some  great  truths  concerning  the  spiritual  hfe 
in  simple,  life-related  language,  which  could  be  understood  by  ordinary 
people. 

The  author  begins  her  essay  by  asking  the  quintessential  question, 
"What  is  the  spiritual  Ufe?"  and  then  spends  the  next  three  chapters  weaving 
her  answer  in  a  mimetic  and  soul-stirring  way.  She  describes  tiiis  experience 
as  communion  and  co-operation  with  God.  Underbill  concludes  v^dth  a  brief 
explanation  regarding  some  questions  that  readers  frequentiy  ask  concerning 
her  method  of  spirituality. 

To  Evelyn  Underbill,  the  spiritual  hfe  is  neither  an  external  exercise 
nor  an  internal  pilgrimage  toward  self-fulfilbnent.  Uppermost  in  her  mind  is 
the  idea  that  practical  hfe  must  be  merged  with  spiritual  hfe  to  form  an 
integrated  whole.  All  of  life  must  flow  from  the  Center.  The  spiritual  hfe  is 
also  communion  with  God.  It  is  the  blending  of  our  will  with  his.  It  is  a 
journey  in  which  we  are  instinctively  drawn  Uke  a  magnet,  toward  the 
irresistible  call  of  the  Spirit.  She  states  that  communion  follows  two  distinct 
paths:  mortification  and  prayer.  She  defines  mortification  as  the  "entire 
transformation  of  our  personal,  professional  and  pohtical  hfe"  (pp.  42,  43). 
Prayer,  on  the  other  hand,  "is  our  whole  Ufe  towards  God;  our  longing  for 
him;  our  'incurable  God  sickness'"  (p.  44).  Thus,  the  goal  of  the  spiritual  hfe 
is  disinterested  collaboration  with  God.  She  poignantly  describes  this  col- 
laboration as  God  playing  a  game  with  the  soul  called  'the  loser  wins'  (p.  54). 

Underbill  refuses  to  relegate  the  spiritual  life  to  a  nirvana  of  limp 
resignation.  She  believes  that  the  spiritual  hfe  has  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a 
vertical  dimension  which  must  be  expressed  through  action.  However,  as 
with  all  else,  action  must  flow  from  the  Center.  She  expresses  this  kind  of 
action  as  co-operation  with  God.  Co-operation  with  God  is  always  the  result 
of  harmonizing  the  practical  with  the  spiritual  aspects  of  hfe.   The  result  is 
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life  that  is  centered,  integrated  and  whole. 

This  is  my  first  exposure  to  the  writings  of  Evelyn  Underhill;  it 
won't  be  my  last.  She  displays  the  rare  ability  to  capture  the  essence  of  the 
mystery  of  the  spiritual  hfe  in  a  simple  and  uncomplicated  manner.  I  have 
found  her  to  be  an  enchanting  companion  who  has  significantly  aided  me  in 
my  own  spiritual  hfe. 

Michael  W.  Ehnore 


F.  Vere  Hodge,  Compiler 
Glastonbury  Gleanings 
Norwich,  England:  The  Canterbury  Press 
1991,  54  pp.,  $7.95 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  is  the  best  summary  of  its  contents:  "An 
inspirational  book  about  certain  Saints,  Kings  and  Abbots  associated  with 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  together  with  a  selection  of  prayers  and  readings."  For 
a  pilgrim  to  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  this  would  be  an  excellent 
guidebook  and  aid  to  devotion, 

Glastonbury  signifies  King  Arthur  for  those  versed  in  Enghsh 
hterature.  But  the  book  reminds  us  that  he  and  his  queen  Quinevere  are  but 
two  of  many  notables  who  are  associated  with  the  abbey.  Begiiming  with  the 
legend  concerning  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (which  the  author  is  inclined  to 
beheve  is  factual),  and  proceeding  through  a  hst  of  churchmen  and  royalty 
known  or  alleged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  monastery,  it  is  a 
miniature  collection  of  saints'  hves.  Its  greatest  contribution  is  the  list  of 
saints  from  western  England  not  generally  known  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

Written  in  popular  style,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  wide  circulation  other 
than  among  those  attracted  to  Glastonbury, 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Karl  Earth 

The  Holv  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Life: 

The  Theological  Basis  of  Ethics 
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Translated  by  R.  Birch  Hoyle;  forword  by  Robin  W.  Lovin 
Louisville:   Westminster/John  Knox  Press 
1993,  xxi  +  70  pp.,  $9.99 

Many  of  the  great  scholars  of  ethics  have  been  theologians.  The 
Library  of  Theological  Ethics  makes  available  important,  yet  otherwise 
inaccessible  texts  and  lectures  from  past  scholars.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Christian  Life  provides  the  original  English  translation  of  a  lecture  dehvered 
by  Karl  Barth  in  1929.  A  helpful  foreword  by  Levin  presents  the  historical 
context  of  the  lecture  and  Barth 's  reasons  for  giving.  Also  helpful  is  the 
translator's  two-page  outline  of  the  lecture. 

Barth  emphasizes  human  sinfulness  in  this  lecture.  This  message 
needs  to  be  voiced  again  today,  especially  for  those,  including  Christians,  who 
believe  they  can  determine  right  and  wrong  for  themselves.  Barth  reminds  us 
that  God  perspective  is  different:  "Living  as  God's  creature,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  good,  especially  "good"  as  God  views  it.  For  this  reason  it  has  to  be 
told  me  through  the  second  miracle  of  God's  love,  that  is,  God's  revelation" 
(p. 8).  Overconfidence  in  our  abihty  to  determine  right  and  wrong  comes 
from  a  weak  view  of  sin  (p.  22-5). 

Instead  of  this,  Barth  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all 
areas  of  the  Christian  hfe.  The  three  parts  of  the  lecture  deal  with  the  role  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  Creator,  Reconciler  and  Redeemer.  Barth  sees  the  Holy 
Spirit  involved  in  all  areas  of  ethics:  he  creates  the  desire  to  do  right,  he 
reveals  right  and  wrong,  and  he  empowers  us  to  act  correctly.  Barth  gives 
some  practical  ways  to  develop  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  prayer 
and  gratitude  for  God's  grace  (p. 65-8). 

However,  Barth  sees  sin  so  thoroughly  distorting  ethical  reflection 
that  he  leaves  one  wondering  if  there  is  any  way  to  know  what  is  right.  He 
notes  that  sin  makes  our  subjective  leadings  and  our  reading  of  the  Bible  "in 
principle  identically  arbitrary"  (p. 9).  Thus,  only  the  Holy  Spirit  knows 
whether  "our  purest,  best-intentioned  action"  is  sin  or  virtue  (p. 36).  Barth 
wants  this  to  bring  about  dependance  on  God,  but  it  could  also  lead  to  a  denial 
of  moral  standards.  Thus,  Paul  D.  Sinmions  uses  Barth's  ideas  to  claim  that 
a  woman's  decision  to  have  an  abortion  cannot  be  labelled  immoral  if  she 
believes  it  is  God's  will  for  her  (Birth  and  Death:  Bioethical  Decision-Making, 
pp.  96-7). 

This  lecture  provides  a  good  counter-balance  to  the  modem  neglect 
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of  sin.  The  role  of  virtue  in  ethics  is  receiving  more  attention  these  days, 
which  should  lead  to  consideration  of  the  role  of  sin.  This  book  makes 
available  an  important  contribution  to  this  discussion. 

D6nal  O'Mathuna 


Ohver  O'Donavan 

Resurrection  and  Moral  Order: 

An  Outline  for  Evangelical  Ethics 

Leicester,  UK:  ApoUos  and  Grand  Rapids:   Eerdmans 

Second  Edition,  1994,  xxi  +  286  pp.,  $22.99  (paper) 

When  first  published  in  1986,  Resurrection  and  Moral  Order 
received  enthusiastic  reviews.  Readers  sensed  that  the  book  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  theological  ethics,  that  it  had,  in  fact,  the  potential  to 
shape  the  direction  of  ethical  thinking  in  the  Christian  context.  A  second 
edition  of  a  book  in  this  category  is  rare,  validating  the  value  of  its 
contribution  which  early  readers  predicted. 

This  is  not  an  introductory  level  textbook  for  ethics,  though  one 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  it  is  fi-om  its  subtitle.  It  does  not  cover  the 
methods  of  ethical  decision-making  nor  the  range  of  ethical  issues  the 
Christian  faces  in  the  present  age.  And  the  technical  level  of  its  discussion  is 
beyond  the  novice  in  ethics.  It  is  addressed  to  readers  who  have  some 
background  in  ethics  (graduate  students,  professors,  and  pastors),  who  are 
ready  to  reflect  deeply  upon  the  theological  grounds  for  ethical  thought  and 
conduct. 

O' Donovan  confronts  the  present  state  of  ethical  discourse  which 
seems  divided  between  those  who  contend  for  a  creation  basis  for  ethics,  a 
rule  basis  for  ethics  (largely  derived  from  the  Decalogue,  though  some  are 
shaped  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount),  or  a  love  ethic  (purportedly  rooted  in 
Jesus'  teaching  but  also  preoccupied  with  the  consequences  of  ethical 
choices).  He  makes  the  resurrection  the  central  theological  basis  for  ethics. 
On  the  one  hand  this  redeems  and  validates  creation,  allowing  for  truth  and 
moral  responsibihty  for  all  people  whether  they  are  Christian  or  not.  Yet, 
natural  theology  is  insufficient,  due  to  human  sin.  Salvation  is  necessary  not 
only  for  eternal  life  but  also  for  clear  ethical  perception,  practice,  and 
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internalization  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ's  resurrection  also 
points  forward  to  the  fulfilled  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  the  Christian's  ethical 
insight  includes  the  direction  history  is  going  under  God's  sovereign  control. 

The  author's  perspective  has  merit  on  at  least  two  points.  One,  he 
has  integrated  several  fragmentary  bases  for  ethics  under  one  unified  theme, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Secondly,  he  has  articulated  a  growing  consensus 
in  ethical  discourse,  namely,  ethics  without  a  theological  basis  and  a  religious 
context  is  without  power  to  iaform  or  to  motivate  to  proper  action. 

This  new  edition  of  Resurrection  and  Moral  Order  is  identical  to  the 
first  one  with  the  addition  of  an  informative  "Prologue  to  the  second  edition. " 
Here  O' Donovan  indicates  the  people  and  perspectives  that  he  was  critiquing 
in  his  book  with  additional  reflection  upon  how  he  and  they  continue  to 
disagree.  SpeciaUsts  will  appreciate  his  arguments  for  a  "reahst"  perspective 
in  opposition  to  his  Oxford  colleague,  John  Finnis,  and  his  articulation  of  the 
"evangelical"  principal  in  critiquing  the  German  theologian,  Martin  Honecker. 
Many  American  readers  will  have  interest  in  his  friendly  criticism  of  Stanley 
Hauerwas  as  O' Donovan  expands  upon  the  third  theme  of  his  book,  which  he 
calls  the  "Easter"  principle.  He  sees  in  Hauerwas'  narrative  community  ethics 
a  rather  Cathohc  ecclesiology  and  a  Western  preoccupation  upon  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  opposed  to  the  Eastern  tradition,  which  underscores  Christ's 
resurrection.  In  this  "dialogue  between  friends"  he  names  the  reservation  that 
many  of  us  have  felt  in  reading  Hauerwas,  even  as  we  acknowledge  the  great 
help  he  has  been  to  our  ethical  understanding. 

If  you  missed  the  first  edition,  and  if  you  are  concerned  about  a 
strong  theological  basis  for  ethics,  the  second  edition  is  well  worth  its  price. 

Luke  L,  Keefer,  Jr. 


David  Schiedermayer 

Putting  the  Soul  Back  in  Medicine:  Reflection  on  Compassion  and  Ethics 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books 

1994,  192  pp.,  $9.99 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  a  doctor's  white  coat  has  been 
through?  Have  you  ever  thought  about  why  some  people  are  fascinated  by 
others'   scars?     Have  you  ever  considered  what  a  twenty-first  cenmry 
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physician  would  say  about  medicine  in  1994?  These  are  some  of  the  more 
unusual  topics  which  David  Schiedermayer  has  written  about  in  Putting  the 
Soul  Back  in  Medicine.  He  has  taken  these  topics,  and  many  more,  and 
skillfully  woven  them  into  a  variety  of  stories,  moral  tales  and  ethical 
arguments.  Schiedermayer  combines  his  literary  skills  with  his  experiences 
as  a  primary  care  physician  and  teacher  of  clinical  ethics.  He  is  a  proUfic 
writer,  and  here  combines  twelve  of  this  best  previously  pubhshed  articles 
with  six  new  compositions. 

This  is  a  book  about  ethics  in  medicine.  However,  it  is  not  just 
another  rendering  of  ethical  theories  and  principles.  Neither  is  it  an 
evaluation  of  which  arguments  are  "most  Christian. "  It  is  a  collection  of 
essays  on  a  variety  of  topics  concerning  patients,  physicians  and  medicine. 
He  deals  with  tough  questions,  always  keeping  the  human  element  in 
perspective.  He  makes  strong  arguments  for  Christian  values  in  medicine,  yet 
in  a  welcome  variety  of  ways. 

For  example,  he  tells  the  story  of  Cardinal  Jackson,  a  totally 
dependant  older  woman  who  cannot  communicate  with  the  world.  "Anyway, 
Cardinal  is  now  blessed.  She  is  rocked  like  a  baby  by  her  daughter  as  if  that 
is  the  normal  thing  to  do.  She  is  cradled,  bhssfully  ignorant,  through  her 
slow  dying  and  all  of  her  leakiness.  Sing  it  for  me,  the  blind  preacher  says, 
when  the  soloist  finishes  the  song.  Sing  the  old  song  about  the  amazing  grace 
of  God.  Please  sing"  (p.  30).  Later  in  the  story,  a  smdent  asks  Schieder- 
mayer why  he  continues  to  treat  Cardinal.  His  story  has  already  given  the 
answer.  It  lies  not  in  abstract  principles,  but  in  people  hving  their  Uves  in 
committed  relationships.  Cardinal  is  alive,  and  so  her  physician  and  her 
daughter  do  all  they  can  to  love  her  and  provide  for  her. 

Schiedermayer  does  not  just  write  stories.  He  includes  reasons  for 
his  conclusions,  some  biblical  and  some  philosophical.  There  is  plenty  of 
content.  He  sometimes  gives  specific  advice,  but  also  acknowledges  his 
uncertainty  on  the  other  issues  and  calls  for  further  reflection  and  prayer. 

A  number  of  chapters  are  written  directly  to  Christian  physicians. 
He  describes  the  value  of  prayer  between  patient  and  physician,  and  the 
importance  of  seeing  hospital  chaplains  as  colleagues  in  ministry.  He 
confronts  physicians  on  their  desire  to  distance  themselves  from  suffering,  and 
on  their  materialistic  tendencies.  He  even  examines  the  ethics  of  accepting 
gifts  from  drug  companies! 

However,  this  book  is  not  just  for  physicians.   It  will  force  anyone 
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to  look  at  his  or  her  views  of  life,  death  and  medicine.  It  would  be  invaluable 
for  any  Christian  providing  health  care,  either  as  a  professional  or  within 
one's  own  family  or  community.  It  does  not  always  give  a  Ust  of  "do's"  and 
"don'ts",  but  it  does  provide  much  valuable  insight.  Schiedermayer  has 
successfully  used  a  variety  of  literary  forms  to  convey  his  Christian  con- 
victions in  compelling  ways.  By  describing  people's  lives,  he  shows  how 
Christian  values  are  often  better  seen  and  understood  when  they  are  hved  out 
rather  than  just  talked  about. 

D6nal  O'Mathuna 


Abraham  Kuyper 

The  Problem  of  Poverty 

Edited  by  James  W.  Skillen 

Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Baker  Book  House 

1991,  94  pp.,  $6.99 

For  much  of  the  twentieth  century  the  world  has  been  in  the  grip  of 
two  opposite  ideologies:  Marxism  and  capitahsm.  The  recent  collapse  of 
communism  has  left  the  false  impression  that  capitalism  is  the  triumphant 
answer  to  human  needs.  It  is  increasingly  apparent,  however,  that  being  a 
better  answer  than  Marxism  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  capitaUsm  is  the 
best  answer.  For  the  most  successful  capitalistic  societies  have  enormous 
social  problems  which  behe  the  triumphalistic  claims. 

Thoughtful  people  of  conscience  are  aghast  at  the  spectre  of  one 
combatant  mortally  wounded  while  the  other  shouts  its  triumph  from  a 
tottering  throne.  Were  there  but  two  answers  to  civic  affairs?  And  now  is 
there  only  one?  Or  is  there  a  possible  third  way—one  which  encompasses 
noble  ideals  of  both  ways  and  does  not  have  the  habilities  of  either? 

Abraham  Kuyper  (1837-1920),  Dutch  theologian  and  poUtician, 
thought  there  was  a  third  option.  This  book  is  a  fresh  translation  of  his  ideas 
as  spelled  out  in  his  address  "The  Social  Problem  and  the  Christian  Rehgion. " 
It  was  delivered  on  November  9,  1891,  at  the  opening  of  "the  first  Christian 
Social  Congress  in  the  Netherlands"  (p.  10). 

Kuyper  was  responding  to  the  poverty  made  manifest  in  Europe  as 
a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution.    He  accused  Christians  of  Europe  of 
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worshipping  mammon,  rather  than  God,  in  their  justification  of  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  poor.  At  the  same  time,  he  critiqued  various  schemes 
of  socialism  proposed  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  their  naive  utopianism  or 
their  attempt  to  build  upon  the  false  foundation  of  human  freedom  divorced 
from  God's  sovereign  rule.  Neither  socialists  nor  capitalists  will  find 
Kuyper's  analysis  to  be  comforting  for  their  party.  He  calls  for  a  thorough 
attempt  to  apply  Christian  principles  to  the  economic,  social,  and  pohtical 
affairs  of  the  modem  state. 

Dr.  Skillen's  translation  of  the  lengthy  speech  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  clarity  of  its  thought  and  the  readability  of  its  style.  Both  his 
Introduction  (pp.  9-22)  and  Notes  (pp.  81-94)  provide  a  fitting  context  and  a 
helpful  commentary  upon  Kuyper's  pohtical  thought.  As  executive  director 
of  the  Center  for  Public  Justice  (Washington,  D.C.),  Skillen  believes  the  time 
is  right  to  consider  Kuyper's  plea  for  a  third  way  to  approach  the  human 
needs  in  modem  society,  one  which  unapologetically  attempts  to  apply 
Christian  principles  to  civic  hfe. 

Since  the  address  concems  foundational  concepts  and  not  a  specific 
agenda  for  particular  application,  it  has  contemporary  appeal.  Its  greatest 
merit  is  that  it  calls  Christians,  and  other  people  of  social  conscience,  to  make 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  free  from  the  ideological  shackles 
which  have  dominated  the  last  century. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Peter  Kreeft  and  Ronald  K.  Tacelli 

Handbook  of  Christian  Apologetics: 

Hundreds  of  Answers  to  Cmcial  Questions 

Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press  * 

1994.,  399  pp.,  $16.99  (paper) 

The  most  intriguing  thing  about  this  book  is  its  format.  It  is  written 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  summarizing  major  apologetic  arguments 
in  the  same  way  Aquinas  summarized  major  theological  arguments  in  his 
Summa  Theologi  ae  (what  our  authors  refer  to  as  a  "summa-style  format"). 

In  "A  Personal  Preface"  the  writers  give  three  reasons  for  writing 
this  book.    First,  they  are  sure  that  the  Christian  faith  is  tme.    Second,  the 
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best  thing  they  can  do  for  others  is  to  persuade  them  of  this  truth;  and  third, 
honest  reasoning  can  lead  any  open-minded  person  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts  of  sixteen  chapters.  In  part  one, 
the  authors  take  care  of  the  introductory  matters  necessary  in  the  discipline  of 
apologetics.  The  two  important  claims  made  in  this  opening  section  are:  1) 
their  affirmation  of  "the  older  notion  of  reason"~the  reason  of  the  scholastics, 
and  2)  their  employment  of  Aristotelian  logic  (p.  15). 

In  part  two,  entitled  "God,"  there  are  two  chapters  dealing  with 
twenty  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  discussion  of  God's  nature. 
It  is  significant  that  die  authors  discuss  God's  nature,  for  not  only  is  it 
important  that  God  exists,  it  is  also  critical  what  kind  of  God  exists.  Is  he  a 
God  worthy  of  our  worship?  At  this  point  I  found  the  discussion  to  be  good, 
but  lacking  in  reference  to  this  particular  question. 

Part  three,  "God  and  Nature,"  contains  two  chapters  dealing  with 
"Four  Problems  of  Cosmology"  (creation  and  evolution,  providence  and 
freedom,  miracles,  and  angels),  and  "The  Problem  of  Evil."  Of  particular 
note  are  the  six  methodological  principles  the  authors  employ  in  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  evil. 

"God  and  Grace"  is  the  tide  of  part  four  where  the  debate  revolves 
around  the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  the  Bible.  In  tiieir  account 
of  Scripture  in  apologetics,  our  authors  want  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of 
fundamentalism  and  modernism.  While  they  no  doubt  view  Scripmre  as 
critical  to  Christian  faith,  they  argue  that  one  does  not  need  to  prove 
Scriptural  infaUibiUty  before  conft-onting  someone  with  the  claims  of  Christ; 
after  all,  Paul  did  not  have  Scripture  in  Athens  as  he  spoke  before  the 
Areopagus  (Acts  17). 

In  part  five,  "God  and  Glory,"  die  authors  take  up  the  eschatological 
issues  of  life  after  deadi,  heaven,  hell,  and  salvation.  In  die  chapter  on 
salvation  there  is  an  absolutely  wonderful  discussion  on  faith  and  works, 
where  die  writers  argue  that  for  450  years  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  not 
so  much  disagreed  on  how  one  is  saved  as  much  as  talk  "past  each  other". 
This  discussion  on  pages  320  and  321  is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  book. 

In  the  concluding  part  (part  six)  the  audiors  give  an  account  of 
Christianity  and  odier  religions,  objective  tnidi,  and  a  final  chapter  on  how 
one  becomes  a  Christian.  The  chapter  on  Christianity  and  odier  religions  is 
quite  good. 

It  was  refreshing  not  to  have  to  read  in  diis  book  yet  anodier  account 
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of  general  and  special  revelation.  While  I  do  not  know  where  the  authors 
stand  on  this  issue  (they  may  hkely  disagree  with  me  since  their  discussion  of 
die  existence  of  God  precedes  their  discussion  of  Christ),  it  seems  to  me  that 
theologians  and  apologetes  have  to  deal  more  critically  with  many  of  the 
typical  accounts  of  general  revelation  in  which  it  is  assumed  there  is 
something  called  general  revelation  that  can  be  known  apart  from  special 
revelation.  All  discussions  of  general  revelation  betray  presumptions  about 
special  revelation.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  critical  truth  determining  how  one 
goes  about  the  apologetical  task. 

The  format  of  this  handbook  is  quite  helpful  and  its  arguments  are 
generally  sound.  As  a  textbook  on  apologetics  I  hope  it  will  come  to  be 
viewed  as  indispensable. 

Allan  R.  Severe 


William  V.  Crockett  and  James  G.  Sigountos,  eds. 

Through  No  Fault  of  Their  Own: 

The  Fate  of  Those  Who  Have  Never  Heard 

Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House 

1991,  278  pp.,  $15.99 

Unless  one  is  an  intellectual  Rip  van  Winkle,  it  is  obvious  diat  the 
eternal  destiny  of  non-Christians  has  become  a  topic  of  recent  debate.  Re- 
ligious and  cultural  plurahsm  is  weighing  heavier  in  the  consciousness  of 
western  Christianity  at  the  same  time  that  orthodox  commitment  is  waning  in 
western  thought.  Our  culture  is  pressuring  the  Church  to  abandon  its 
exclusive  claims  to  salvation  found  only  in  Jesus  Christ.  Opponents  say  such 
Christian  views  are  intolerant  and  imperialistic.  The  charges  alone  would 
make  most  ordinary  Christians  cringe.  But  when  the  external  accusations  fall 
upon  a  church  beset  with  internal  doubts  about  the  Christian  message,  the 
results  are  sheer  paralysis  of  the  Christian  witness.  One  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  that  Evangelicals  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
a  unified  house  in  response  to  the  theological  and  missiological  challenge  the 
issue  presents. 

The  editors  of  the  book,  and  their  colleagues  at  Alliance  Theological 
Seminary,  felt  that  the  urgency  of  the  hour  called  for  a  deliberate  and 
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thoughtful  response  to  the  challenge  of  universahsm.  They  sohcited  twenty- 
one  contributors  to  address  the  bibhcal,  theological,  and  missiological  issues 
of  the  question.  All  come  from  the  Evangelical  camp  and  represent  the 
diversity  of  positions  within  the  movement.  Some  are  immediately  recognized 
voices  in  Evangehcal  constituencies,  such  as  Harvie  Conn,  Millard  Erickson, 
Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  Kenneth  Kantzer,  John  Oswalt,  and  Clark  Pinnock.  Others 
are  respected  vmters  recognized  by  the  reading  pubUc  in  conservative  theo- 
logical circles.  Without  exception  they  reject  the  position  of  unitive  plurahsm 
(espoused  by  John  Hick,  Paul  Knitter,  et.  al.),  which  says  that  sincere 
followers  of  all  historic  religions  will  be  saved  apart  from  Jesus  Christ. 

None  of  them  advocate  Christian  universahsm,  the  belief  that 
somehow  all  will  finally  be  saved  through  Christ.  What  they  all  defend  is 
Christian  exclusivism  (that  Christ  alone  is  the  mediator  of  salvation  and  not 
all  people  will  avail  themselves  of  his  way  to  eternal  hfe).  The  only  questions 
upon  which  they  differ  are  how  great  the  number  of  the  redeemed  might  be 
and  whether  the  saved  will  include  any  who  have  not  heard  the  exphcit 
message  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  both  questions  Clark  Pinnock  stands  out  as  the 
extremist  voice,  having  the  greatest  optimism  about  the  number  of  the  saved 
and  the  means  by  which  they  get  to  heaven.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  articles,  based  upon  the  biblical  and  historical  evidence,  feel  less  op- 
timistic on  both  counts. 

It  is  a  helpful  book  for  those  in  the  Evangelical  heritage  and  those 
outside  the  tradition  wanting  to  know  how  conservative  scholarship  answers 
these  pressing  questions  of  the  times.  The  significant  thinkers  and  the  major 
issues  that  belong  to  the  current  debate  are  all  dealt  with.  The  Evangelical 
perspective  is  given  with  humihty  and  with  candor.  There  is  honest  wresding 
with  the  sensitivity  of  the  topic,  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  scriptural 
warrant  to  conclude  all  the  issues.  But  there  is  a  forthright  declaration  that 
God  has  sufficiently  revealed  everything  necessary  for  human  salvation,  and 
for  us  to  know  that  our  duty  is  to  carry  that  good  news  to  all  people  every- 
where. Do  we  really  need  to  know  more  than  that? 

I  have  used  die  book  with  seminary  smdents  in  theology  with  good 
results.  Its  content  can  challenge  pastors  and  smdents,  but  its  reading  level 
makes  it  accessible  to  general  readers.  Maximum  benefit,  however,  will  be 
gained  through  group  smdy  led  by  someone  who  understands  the  theological 
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and  apologetical  issues  involved  in  the  debate. 
LukeL.  Keefer,  Jr.,  ATS 


Timothy  D.  Barnes 

Athanasius  and  Constantius: 

Theology  and  Pohtics  in  the  Constantinian  Empire 

Cambridge:   Harvard  University  Press 

1993,  xviii  +  343  pp.,  $49.95 

An  acclaimed  author,  a  prestigious  press,  and  a  fascinating  subject  - 
all  point  toward  an  outstanding  book!  In  many  respects  Athanasius  and 
Constantius  meets  these  expectations.  But  the  author's  more  speculative 
reinterpretations  and  his  undisguised  prejudice  against  Athanasius  tarnish  the 
historical  acumen  that  the  book  generally  reflects. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bames,  Professor  of  Classics  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  knows  the  history  and  literature  of  the  late  Roman  Empire.  It  is 
obvious  in  the  exposition  of  the  chapters,  in  his  facility  in  the  primary 
sources,  in  his  extensive  appendices  (11  appendices  occupy  52  pages),  and  in 
the  copious  reference  notes  (which  run  to  85  pages).  If  his  massive  learning 
was  not  put  to  the  service  of  some  questionable  speculations,  the  book  would 
have  great  merit. 

I  am  puzzled  about  his  animus  toward  Athanasius.  He  repeatedly 
calls  Athanasius'  writings  "tendentious",  and  thus  dismisses  the  validity  of  his 
accounting  of  the  facts.  Nowhere  does  he  supply  sufficient  evidence  to  verify 
this  judgment  as  being  characteristic  of  the  saint's  writings.  What  is  striking 
is  the  fact  that  Bames  sees  little  reason  to  suspect  documents  of  the  Emperor 
or  those  of  the  Arian  party  to  be  "tendentious." 

They  had  at  least  as  much  motivation  for  self-justification  as 
Athanasius  did.  And  their  known  activities  in  general,  and  their  hostile 
actions  toward  Athanasius  in  particular,  leave  the  conmion  person  with  the 
impression  that  the  orthodox  father  possessed  a  character  more  to  be  trusted 
than  those  of  his  opponents. 

Bames  has  an  amazing  inconsistency  in  his  argument  conceming 
church  councils.  He  is  at  great  pains  to  enumerate  those  councils  (nearly  all 
dominated  by  the  Arian  party)  which  condemned  Athanasius  on  various 
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charges.  He  takes  this  aS  prima  facia  evidence  that  Athanasius  was  defective 
in  character,  wilful  in  spirit,  insubordinate  to  church  authority  which 
challenged  his  episcopacy,  and  doctrinally  incorrect.  That  later  church 
councils  sided  with  Athanasius  is  a  fact  he  dismisses  on  the  grounds  that  an 
earlier  council's  decisions  could  not  be  ignored  in  this  fashion.  Yet  he 
nowhere  explains  why  the  first  council  of  all,  Nicea,  could  be  set  aside  by  the 
Arian  party  and  its  allies  in  the  emperor's  government.  Those  who  construct 
glass  argimients  ought  not  to  hurl  "tendentious"  rocks. 

The  author  has  entirely  too  much  confidence  in  the  piety  and  integrity 
of  the  Christianized  Roman  emperors.  His  thesis  is  that  the  Constantinian 
family  acted  upon  a  fairly  consistent  principle  of  applying  no  legal  pressure 
upon  a  bishop  unless  the  bishop  was  first  condemned  by  a  council  of  his 
peers.  Yet  the  book  provides  ample  evidence  of  emperors  pressuring  church 
councils  for  particular  doctrinal  compliances  and  condemnations  of  bishops 
the  emperor  had  reason  to  disUke. 

There  is  htde  evidence  that  the  Constantinian  emperors  treated  the 
church  any  differenUy  than  their  predecessors  did  the  priesthood  of  the  pagan 
state  religions.  Religion  in  Rome  was  to  serve  the  state,  of  which  the  emperor 
was  the  embodiment.  The  Constantinians  sided  with  a  different  rehgious  cult, 
but  they  had  no  intention  of  it  being  an  autonomous  institution.  The  insight 
of  Justo  Gonzalez  in  Manana:  Christian  Theology  from  a  Hispanic 
Perspective  (pp.  101-109)  is  to  the  point:  Constantine  and  his  sons  favored 
Arianism  precisely  because  a  Christ  who  was  neither  eternal  nor  fully  divine 
posed  less  of  a  challenge  to  the  absolute  power  claims  of  the  Christianized 
emperor. 

This  points  to  a  final  weakness  in  the  book.  It  gives  too  httle 
attention  to  the  exercise  of  bibhcal  exegesis  and  theology.  In  the  light  of 
competing  councils,  and  at  a  time  that  no  ecclesiastical  formula  has  been 
established  to  adjudicate  rival  council  decisions,  some  effort  has  to  be 
expended  to  decide  which  party  has  the  support  of  the  primary  document  of 
Christianity.  If  the  Church's  sense  of  discernment  was  right  in  supporting 
both  Nicea  and  Athanasius~and  I  believe  it  was  on  bibhcal  and  theological 
grounds—dien  that  bears  upon  the  historical  question  of  Athanasius  and  his 
opponents,  both  clerical  and  imperial.  For  then  the  Arian  councils  which 
repeatedly  condemned  him  were  spurious,  and  the  emperor  was  wrong  to 
deprive  Atiianasius  of  his  episcopal  work  and  to  exile  him  based  upon  such 
councils'  condenmations. 
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Barnes  avoids  dealing  with  the  doctrinal  questions,  possibly  in  an 
attempt  to  enhance  historical  objectivity.  But  this  creates  a  problem  rather 
than  solving  it.  For  now  he  must  settle  the  argument  on  the  basis  of  whose 
side  he  will  believe.  He  chose  to  give  greater  credence  to  the  emperors  and 
Arian  churchmen.  But  how  does  he  know  that  their  documents  are  not  as 
"tendentious"  as  he  assesses  Athanasius'  to  be?  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have 
much  documentary  evidence  from  a  neutral  source  whereby  we  could  arrive 
at  a  "tendential  quotient"  for  one  party  or  the  other. 

In  the  end  the  book  proves  little,  though  it  increases  our  knowledge 
of  this  period  and  its  major  actors.  It  injects  suspicions  about  Athanasius 
which  cannot  be  proved,  but,  since  they  cannot  totally  be  disproved,  his 
character  (and  possibly  the  doctrine  he  championed)  is  somewhat  tarnished. 
Why  would  a  noted  scholar  devote  a  decade  of  research  to  such  an  end?  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  saintly  "black  dwarP,  who  outiived  five  exiles  and 
the  worst  that  his  Arian  and  imperial  foes  inflicted  upon  him  in  Ufe,  will 
weather  this  attempt  to  undo  the  consensus  of  sixteen  centuries  of  church 
history  concerning  him.  And  just  as  the  conmion  folk  who  made  up  his  flock 
(who  knew  him  best)  trusted  him  most,  so  will  ordinary  Christians  still 
discern  in  his  life  and  theology  the  true  testimony  concerning  Christ. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Nigel  M.  de  S.  Cameron,  David  F.  Wright,  David  C.  Lachman,  and 

Donald  E.  Meek,  eds. 

Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology 

Downers  Grove:  Inter  Varsity  Press 

1993,  XX  +  906  pp.,  $79.99 

The  recent  venmre  of  InterVarsity  Press  into  publishing  Christian 
reference  works  is  well  justified  by  this  dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Because  it  is  the  first  reference  work  on  this  area  of  the  church,  it  stands  to 
become  the  standard  work  in  the  field.  The  scholarship  is  excellent,  and  the 
range  of  articles  is  comprehensive.  There  should  be  htUe  need  for  another 
such  volume  for  some  time,  apart  from  periodic  addendums  to  cover  subjects 
after  1993. 

The  Preface  indicates  that  the  work  was  conceived  in  the  mid-1980s 
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and  was  initiated,  sponsored,  and  administrated  by  the  staff  of  Rutherford 
House,  Edinburgh.  The  object  was  to  provide  a  reference  work  of  use  to 
students,  ministers,  scholars,  and  interested  readers.  To  satisfy  its  academic 
readership,  articles  were  authored  by  leading  scholars  on  the  topic  whenever 
possible.  Articles  were  written,  however,  in  a  style  that  engages  general 
readers.  Length  restrictions  keep  them  from  needless  detail  and  complex 
analysis.  Extensive  cross-references  aid  the  serious  reader  in  getting  a  fuUei 
picture  through  related  articles  on  people,  places,  events,  ideas  and  move- 
ments which  contribute  to  various  subjects. 

The  dictionary's  "center  of  gravity"  is  located  within  "the  Reformed 
tradition  which  has  so  dominated  the  modem  religious  hfe  of  Scotiand. "  (p. 
vii)  Yet  the  volume  is  liberally  supplied  with  articles  of  the  church  before  the 
Reformation  and  of  all  the  groups  within  historic  orthodoxy  since  that  period. 
It  includes  articles  on  Christian  "sects"  and  even  non-Christian  religions  of 
significance  in  Scotland.  The  treatment  of  people  and  groups  outside  the 
Reformed  tradition  is  objective,  fair,  and  frequently  appreciative. 

One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  large  number  of  biographical 
entries.  The  editors  admit  they  leaned  toward  inclusion,  especially  of  women. 
Contemporary  figures  were,  in  the  main,  excluded,  unless  their  contribution 
to  history  is  significant  and  likely  soon  to  end.  It  was  felt  this  was  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  fiitile  exercise  of  "people-most-likely-to."  Death  (or  the 
approaching  end  of  hfe)  clearly  has  some  benefits  in  making  historical 
selections! 

Over  2,000  articles  are  packed  into  the  book's  906  pages.  They  are 
authored  by  more  than  280  writers:  ministers,  professors,  and  staff  members 
of  libraries,  museums,  and  research  facihties.  As  expected,  Scottish  writers 
are  heavily  represented,  but  I  was  pleasanUy  surprised  by  die  sizeable 
inclusion  of  contributors  from  the  English-speaking  world  (especially  North 
America  and  the  former  British  Commonwealth  nations).  The  editors  are  to 
be  commended  for  making  the  Scottish  dictionary  such  an  international 
project. 

This  volume  will  serve  many  purposes.  First  and  foremost,  it  will 
be  a  handy  reference  for  items  dealing  witii  Scottish  Christianity.  Most  items 
are  a  column  or  two  in  length.  Readers  will  soon  find  the  information 
necessary  to  understand  references  in  other  books  which  sent  tiiem  seeking  for 
answers  in  the  first  place.  Serious  researchers  will  tackle  the  longer  articles 
on  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  practice.    They  can  also  use  the 
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cross-references  to  the  network  of  items  related  to  their  study. 

Secondly,  this  volume  can  serve  as  a  textbook  on  the  church  in 
Scotland.  If  one  reads  systematically  and  extensively,  the  general  oudine  of 
the  church  develops  into  periods,  divisions  (and  unions),  leading  theological 
emphases,  and  the  people  significant  in  each  of  these.  Select  articles  on 
general  and  poHtical  history,  art,  hterature,  philosophy,  archaeology,  and 
culture  supplement  the  story  and  provide  a  context  for  rehgious  developments. 

Thirdly,  pleasant  surprises  and  fascinating  tidbits  will  keep  the  reader 
entertained.  One  discovers  the  legends  about  Andrew  that  made  him  the 
patron  saint  of  ScoUand  (p.  12);  the  reason  the  word  Pentecostal  was  dropped 
from  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  1915  (p.  186);  the  chance  discovery  of 
Henry  Faulds,  a  Scottish  medical  missionary,  which  led  to  forensic  apph- 
cations  of  fingerprinting  (pp.  316-317);  the  reason  David  Livingstone  did  not 
get  to  China  as  a  missionary,  becoming  famous  in  Africa  instead  (pp.  490- 
491);  that  the  "marrow  controversy"  was  a  theological  rather  than  medical 
debate  (pp.  546-548);  and  the  impact  upon  South  Africa  of  the  declaration  by 
the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  against  the  sin  of  apartheid  (p. 
893). 

Readers  should  be  warned  that  this  dictionary  will  beguile  their  time. 
If  one  casually  turns  the  pages  looking  for  items  of  interest,  you  will  get  past 
few  pages  where  one  or  more  articles  will  not  entice  the  attention.  When  one 
looks  for  a  particular  entry  to  research  an  aspect  of  Scottish  Christianity,  then 
the  alluring  cross-references  are  likely  to  carry  the  reader  to  more  articles 
than  were  intended. 

After  encountering  the  "First  Book  of  Discipline"  in  several  articles, 
my  curiosity  was  piqued.  Turning  at  length  to  the  article,  I  was  carried  away 
by  the  strange  coincidence  that  the  six  members  of  the  parliamentary 
commission  who  drew  up  the  discipline  all  had  the  first  name  of  John.  Each 
of  these  men  -  Douglas,  Knox,  Row,  Spottiswoode,  Willock  and  Winram  -  (so 
the  asterisk  after  their  names  indicated)  was  covered  by  a  separate  article.  I 
dutifully  read  the  article  on  each  of  the  men.  John  Spottiswoode,  it  turns  out, 
was  closely  engaged  in  national  and  personal  affairs  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotts,  and  her  infant  son  James  VI  (later  to  be  James  I  of  England).  Of 
course  that  leads  on  to  the  two  articles  covering  these  royal  personages. 
Before  one  realizes  it,  several  hours  at  a  time  will  slip  by  as  one  goes  from 
one  item  of  interest  to  the  next. 

That  possibly  is  the  highest  praise  I  can  give  this  reference  work. 
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One  expects  such  books  to  inform,  and  the  Dictionarv  of  Scottish  Church 
History  and  Theology  does  this  suberbly.  But  it  is  highly  enjoyable  as  well, 
capturing  one's  interest  in  a  way  often  thought  possible  only  in  good  fiction. 
Here,  then,  is  history  at  its  best:  luring  our  attention  to  the  past  that  it  might 
improye  us  through  knowledge. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Jon  Butler 

The  Huguenots  in  America:  A  Refugee  People  in  New  World  Society 

Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press 

1992,  280  pp.,  $14.95 

Michael  Wolfe 

The  Conversion  of  Henry  IV:   Politics.  Power,  and  Religious  Belief 

in  Early  Modem  France 

Cambridge:   Harvard  University  Press 

1993,246  pp.,  $39.95 

The  two  books,  both  from  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies  series, 
share  the  common  topic  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  rehgious  fate  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Apart  from  that  die  books  have  htde  in  common;  their 
purpose,  content,  and  methodology  differ  considerably. 

Butler  focuses  upon  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  in  the 
American  colonies.  He  studies  the  evidence  of  their  three  settlements  in  New 
England,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York.  He  notes  that  the  American 
refugees  were  neither  as  wealthy  nor  as  numerous  as  is  often  assumed. 

His  methodology  is  contemporary  sociological  analysis  in 
establishing  a  picture  of  die  Huguenots  place  in  early  America.  The 
overwhehning  impression,  with  httle  variation  in  the  three  setdement  areas, 
is  that  they  assimilate  rapidly  into  the  American  scene.  Marriage  outside  the 
edinic  community  begins  early  and  accelerates  over  time.  This  affects  dieir 
church  Ufe,  and  within  a  hundred  years  there  is  littie  left  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  Buder  probes  the  reasons  for  this 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  Huguenots  as  a  distinct  ethnic  and  religious  group. 
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Many  factors  contributed  to  it,  but  he  places  the  primary  blame  upon  the 
situation  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  With  the 
loss  of  rehgious  liberties,  the  French  Protestants  were  unable  to  maintain  a 
strong  ecclesial  structure.  Consequently,  the  American  refugees  could  not 
look  to  France  for  help  in  providing  cohesion,  leadership,  and  counsel  for  the 
problems  they  faced  in  the  new  world. 

The  book  raises  interesting  questions  about  refugee  religion.  One 
wants  to  see  more  comparative  studies  with  other  groups  to  see  if  the 
Huguenots  represent  a  general  pattern  or  merely  a  more  specific  example. 
Those  who  attempt  such  studies  would  do  well  to  note  Butler's  methods  of 
extracting  social  data  and  what  it  implies  about  interpreting  religious 
institutions. 

Wolfe's  book  is  more  dramatic  in  subject  and  style,  and  thus  evokes 
high  reader  interest.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a  careful  historical  analysis  of  the 
factors  which  led  Henry  IV  of  France  to  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1593. 

The  author  does  an  excellent  job  of  locating  Henry  IV' s  decision 
among  the  complex  religious  and  political  factors  at  the  time.  Three  strong 
and  diverse  groups  exerted  enormous  pressure  upon  the  King:  the  Huguenot 
party  from  which  he  came,  the  loyalist  Catholics  who  supported  the  king 
while  they  persuaded  with  the  logic  of  conversion,  and  the  leaguer  Catholics 
who  resisted  with  arms  a  heretic  king  until  he  became  legitimate  through 
conversion.  While  circumstances  of  civil  war  and  foreign  interference 
ultimately  force  Henry's  hand,  his  "conversion"  comes  off  largely  on  his  own 
terms.  And  his  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  was  meant  to  guarantee  the  rehgious 
option  of  the  Huguenot  people. 

In  the  end  the  book  satisfies  most  of  the  questions  it  raised  apart  from 
the  fate  of  the  Huguenots.  In  light  of  what  happened  to  the  Huguenots  in  the 
next  century,  what  role  did  Henry  have  in  sealing  their  fate,  even  if  it  was 
contrary  to  his  hopes  and  intentions?  Could  he  have  done  otherwise?  If  so, 
what  course  might  the  church  in  France  have  taken? 

Both  books  are  solid  in  research  and  content,  and  each  makes  its 
contribution  to  church  history.  Read  together,  they  illuminate  vital  phases  of 
the  Huguenot  story. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 
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James  C.  Logan,  ed. 

Theology  and  Evangelism  in  the  Weslevan  Heritage 
Nashville:  Kingswood  Books  (Abingdon  Press) 
1994,  223  pp.,  $14.95 

The  book  is  a  compilation  of  the  major  presentations  at  a  Methodist 
symposium  held  at  Emory  University,  February  5-9,  1992.  Sponsored  by  the 
Foundation  for  EvangeUsm,  its  goal  was  to  discover  an  authentic  theology  for 
evangelism  for  the  Wesleyan  tradition.  A  more  specific  focus  within  this 
general  vision  was  to  note  the  challenges  to  evangelism  posed  by  contem- 
porary movements,  such  as  universalism,  syncretism  (namely,  that  Christ  is 
unique  neither  as  Son  of  God  nor  as  only  Savior  of  the  world),  and  hberation 
theologies. 

The  presenters  mirror  the  composition  of  the  conference,  namely, 
pastors,  bishops,  missionaries,  church  administrators,  and  seminary  profes- 
sors (including  Ashland  Theological  Seminary's  Dr.  Ben  Witherington  III). 
The  non-western  context  was  represented  by  H.  Mvume  Dandala  (South 
Africa)  and  Dennis  C.  Dutton  (Malaysia).  Judging  by  the  different  perspec- 
tives articulated  and  the  conviction  with  which  they  were  expressed,  it  must 
have  been  a  lively  conference! 

There  are  pleas  to  recapture  Wesley's  theology  of  salvation,  his 
emphasis  upon  preaching,  his  use  of  the  lay  apostalate,  and  his  identification 
with  the  poor.  There  are  exhortations  to  work  with  the  specific  contexts  of 
evangelization,  especially  in  the  non- Western  countries,  and  a  world  charac- 
terized by  cultural  and  religious  pluralism.  Diversity  prevails;  there  is 
something  here  for  nearly  all  the  strands  of  Methodism. 

No  agenda  dominates  the  conversation,  and  practitioners  will  be 
disappointed  that  no  hand  is  pointing  a  clear  direction  for  united  action. 
Wesley's  distant  children  seem  fated  to  be  on  the  outer  edges  of  his 
evangelistic  crowds.  Occasionally  they  hear  his  words  districtly.  More  often 
some  are  left  to  tell  others  what  they  thought  they  heard,  or  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said.  But  they  are  not  near  enough  to  hear  all  he  said  and 
the  conviction  with  which  he  said  it.  His  voice  alternately  condemns  or 
commends,  but  it  does  not  compel.  And  without  compulsion  no  authentic 
Wesleyan  evangelism  will  emerge.  For  Wesley  was  a  man  gripped  by  the 
Pauline  compulsion,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel. " 

The  book's  weakness  is  its  proneness  to  abstraction  (certain  chapters 
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excepted)  about  a  man  and  a  movement  which  excelled  in  practicality. 
Wesley's  credibihty  was  that  he  did  evangelism  before  he  talked  about  it. 
Nevertheless,  this  book  has  its  merits.  It  is  a  conversation  about  the  crucial 
area  of  evangehsm.  And  it  raises  Wesley  an  concerns  proper  to  that 
enterprise.  Methodist  students,  ministers,  and  lay  people  will  profit  from 
thoughtful  study  of  its  chapters.  Symposia  after  all,  are  not  designed  to  say 
the  last  word  on  a  particular  topic.  Their  goal  is  to  get  an  important 
conversation  started.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  hope  that  Wesley's  descendents 
might  move  from  conference  to  practice. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Richard  J.  Carwardine 

Evangelical  Protestants  and  Pohtics  in  Antebellum  America.  1840-1861 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press 

1993,  480  pp.,  $45.00 

Robert  M.  Calhoon 

Evangelicals  and  Conservatives  in  the  Earlv  South.  1740-1861 

Columbia:   University  of  South  Carolina  Press 

1988,  256  pp.,  $29.95 

Mitchell  Snay 

Gospel  of  Disunion:  Religion  and  Separatism  in  the  Antebellum  South 

Cambridge:   Cambridge  University  Press 

1993,  220  pp.,  $49.95 

The  period  between  the  ratification  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  is  one  of  the  least  known  and  most 
fascinating  eras  in  American  history.  The  beginning  of  a  new  nation  brought 
with  it  many  conflicts  and  contradictions  which  ultimately  erupted  in  the 
bloody  confrontation  of  the  1860's.  At  the  center  of  the  formation  of  this  new 
republic  is  the  place  of  religion  as  both  a  unifying  and  divisive  force.  Three 
recent  books.  Evangelicals  and  Politics  in  Antebellum  America  by  Richard  J, 
Carwardine,  Evangelicals  and  Conservatives  in  the  Early  South,  1740-1861 
by  Robert  M.  Calhoon  and  Gospel  of  Disunion:  Religion  and  Separatism  in 
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the  Antebellum  South  by  Mitchell  Snay  examine  the  relation  between  the 
politics  of  antebellum  America  and  the  role  of  religion,  especially  evangelical 
Christianity,  in  its  development.  Each  author  focuses  on  different  issues, 
events  and  regions  to  examine  this  fundamental  role  reUgion  played  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  political  landscape. 

Calhoon  and  Snay  both  write  about  the  interaction  of  politics  and 
rehgion  in  the  pre-Civil  War  South.  Calhoon  traces  the  development  and 
convergence  of  evangehcal  Christianity  and  conservative  Republican  poUtics 
in  the  South  from  pre-revolutionary  colonial  America  to  the  years  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  Snay  focuses  specifically  on  the  relation  of  Southern  rehgion 
to  the  issue  of  political  separatism  as  it  emerged  in  the  antebellum  South 
leading  up  to  the  secession  crisis  which  brought  about  the  Civil  War. 

Both  writers  discuss  their  topics  in  the  context  of  the  debate  over  the 
institution  of  African  slavery.  For  the  reader  who  has  a  very  general 
knowledge  of  the  issue  of  slavery  in  American  history,  reading  either  Calhoon 
and  Snay  will  be  a  great  benefit.  It  is  the  wider  context  of  the  conflict 
between  the  cultures  of  the  industrial  North  and  the  agrarian  South  which 
form  the  backdrop  to  understand  the  importance  of  slavery  to  the  development 
of  distinctive  religious  and  pohtical  traditions  in  the  South.  For  example, 
Calhoon  describes  a  more  sophisticated  Southern  pro-slavery  argument  from 
John  Taylor,  a  Virginia  slaveholder  and  agrarian  philosopher.  Taylor  defends 
slavery  as  a  regrettable  institution,  but  integral  to  the  social  and  economic 
culture  of  the  agricultural  South.  He  claims  that  "industrial  slavery  in  the 
North  and  in  England  was  more  exploitive  than  chattel  slavery  in  Virginia. " 
Taylor's  defense  of  slavery  was  nothing  more  than  a  defense  of  the  South  as 
an  equal  partner  with  the  North  in  the  formation  of  the  American  nation. 

Snay's  discussion  of  the  antebellum  period  shows  that  a  distinctive 
Southern  nationahst  identity  arose  from  the  evangehcal  conviction  that  the 
Soutii  was  called  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Southern  evangelical  rehgion 
functioned  as  an  institution,  a  theology  and  a  mode  of  discourse.  Antebellum 
Southern  culture  was  a  culture  of  religious  nationahsm  which  provided  the 
fertile  ground  for  secession. 

Richard  Carwardine's  Evangelicals  and  Politics  in  Antebellum 
America  takes  a  different,  more  broad  approach  to  the  smdy  of  the  relation  of 
religion  and  politics  in  pre-Civil  War  America.  His  focus  is  not  on 
developments  in  the  South,  but  how  the  issues  of  religion  and  pohtics  were 
played  out  in  the  Presidential  electoral  process  of  the  1840s  and  1850s. 
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Carwardine's  approach  is  more  unique  and  intriguing  because  it  looks  at  a 
part  of  the  historical  context  which  is  httle  known  and  studied  outside  of 
graduate  school  seminars.  He  claims  that  evangehcals  were  integral  to  the 
development  of  the  poUtical  party  system  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
process  which  ended  in  the  dividing  of  a  nation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Carwardine's  account  of  the  Presidential  elections  of  the  period 
provides  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  nation's  struggle  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  federal  republicanism  of  the  founding  fathers.  He,  hke  Calhoon  and  Snay, 
treats  the  conflict  over  slavery  between  Northern  abohtionist  and  Southern 
slaveholder,  but  places  it  in  a  more  expansive  context  of  the  electoral  politics 
of  the  mid-decades  of  the  19th  century.  He  demonstrates  that  both  sides  of 
the  conflict  called  upon  God's  assistance  and  laid  claim  to  God's  favor  as  the 
nation  was  torn  asunder. 

Calhoon  and  Snay  both  provide  excellent  descriptions  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Carwardine's  is  superior  because  his  insights  into  the  institutional  poUtical 
changes  of  the  period  make  his  the  more  unique  and  interesting.  Any  reader 
interested  in  the  issues  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  will  find  much  of  benefit 
from  each  of  these  three  writers. 

Edwin  R.  Brenegar,  III 


Jean  M.  Humez,  ed. 

Mother's  First-Bom  Daughters: 

Earlv  Shaker  Writings  on  Women  and  Religion 

Bloomington:   Indiana  University  Press 

1993,  320  pp.,  $39.95/$17.50  (paper) 

For  too  long  Shakers  have  been  most  widely  known  either  for  their 
furniture  or  their  cehbacy.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  recent  upsurge  in 
interest  in  this  communitarian  experi-ment  which,  at  its  height  in  the  last 
century,  had  some  nineteen  colonies  in  eight  states,  stretching  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  But  many  writers  who  lavish 
attention  on  Shakerism  have  often  skimmed  over  Shaker  theology  and 
spirituality.  And  the  general  public—even  those  involved  in  collecting  their 
artifacts  or  smdying  other  aspects  of  Shaker  life-have  almost  studiously 
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avoided  confronting  Shaker  beliefs  and  religious  experience.  Yet  it  is  the 
combination  of  their  theology,  spirituality,  and  unique,  behef-inspired  gender 
experiment  that  truly  sets  the  Shakers  apart  in  American  rehgious  history. 
While  the  formative  role  of  women  in  Shaker  rehgion  has  been  noted  by 
many,  their  rehgious  experience  has  not  been  adequately  plumbed.  This 
aspect  of  Shaker  Ufe  could  provide  important  background  information, 
guidelines,  or  cautions  for  today,  as  well  as  fleshing  out  the  role  of  women  in 
American  rehgion. 

Therefore,  Jean  Humez'  anthology  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
slow  trickle  of  books  now  being  published  which  help  correct  this  infor- 
mational imbalance.  Humez,  known  for  her  other  works  on  the  Shakers,  has 
gathered  a  wide  array  of  primary  sources  to  document  the  contributions  by 
women  to  Shaker  religion  during  the  prime  of  Shaker  history.  Humez  begins 
the  volume  with  a  comprehensive  introductory  essay,  and  prefaces  each  set 
of  documents  with  extensive  conmients.  She  covers  the  peak  years  of  Shaker 
history  (1780-1851)  and  divides  the  material  into  four  sections:  1)  testimonies 
of  Ann  Lee's  followers,  2)  letters  and  sayings  of  long-time  influential  head 
Lucy  Wright,  3)  letters  from  pioneer  Shakers  on  the  western  frontier,  and  4) 
writings  from  the  revivalistic  period  of  "Mother  Ann's  Work."  Each  set  of 
documents  reveals  much  about  the  struggles,  religious  experience,  hopes  and 
goals  of  Shaker  sisters. 

I  especially  appreciated  Humez'  sensitivity  to  the  paradoxes  of 
Shaker  Ufe  for  women.  She  does  not  discount  their  contributions  because  they 
were  largely  confined  to  stereotypical  job  functions.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  she  romantically  assume  they  were  nascent  feminists  because  they  had 
leadership  roles.  Instead,  Humez  perceptively  reveals  the  difficulties, 
compromises,  and  successes  for  Shaker  women  as  they  negotiated  with  a 
cultural-conditioning  which  in  many  ways  was  antidietical  to  the 
comparatively  progressive  Shaker  vision  of  gender-duality.  For  instance, 
founder  Ann  Lee's  leadership  style  was  charismatic,  but  often  coarse  and, 
compared  to  other  women  of  the  age,  uncharacteristically  assertive.  Yet  she 
drew  many  to  her  and  gave  the  inspiration  for  a  two-hundred  year  long 
experiment.  The  next  female  leader,  Lucy  Wright,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted 
a  more  "refined"  and  "feminine"  style  of  leadership.  While  this  made  her 
more  acceptable  to  many,  it  also  made  her  more  vulnerable  to  expectations 
and  challenges.  On  another  note,  the  book  indicates  how  female  rehgious 
experience  in  some  ways  'forced  the  hand'  of  Shaker  tiieology,  compelling  the 
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male  theologians  to  explicate  a  theory  of  gender-duality.  Yet  as  that  behef 
system  became  codified,  it  also  served  the  function  of  doubling  back  to 
control  female  behavior  in  many  ways.  Humez  does  a  good  job  of  bringing 
out  these  and  other  gender  paradoxes  in  Shaker  experience. 

Although  the  theories  presented  here  do  not  substantially  unseat  or 
advance  previous  views  on  gender  in  Shaker  experience,  Humez'  collection 
of  documents  and  perceptive  essays  brings  together  and  interprets  a  wealdi  of 
primary  sources  never  before  assembled  in  one  place.  This  makes 
comparative  analysis  much  easier  for  the  researcher  and  provides  the 
interested  reader  with  an  accessible,  ample  and  quite  representative  sampling. 
It  gives  a  ^  sense'  of  Shaker  sisters'  experience  in  a  much  richer  way  than 
previously  available.  This  anthology  provides  a  good  resource  for  furthering 
our  understanding  of  how  theology  and  experience  interact  in  sectarian 
women's  Hves. 

Linda  A.  Mercadante,  Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 


Niels  C.  Nielsen  » 

Revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe:  The  Religious  Roots 
MaryknoU,  N.Y.:   Orbis  Books 
1991,  175  pp.,  $16.95  (paper) 

The  Cold  War  between  East  and  West  came  to  an  end  in  1989.  The 
media  in  North  America  highlighted  the  swift,  dramatic  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, and,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  dropped  the  subject  when  public 
interest  waned.  In  any  account,  httle  was  done  to  probe  religious  causes  or 
consequences  of  these  ahnost  bloodless  revolutions. 

Nielsen's  book  attempts  to  address  these  omitted  aspects  of  the  story. 
It  argues  that  religion  was  a  factor  both  in  the  dramatic  social  and  political 
changes  which  occurred  and  in  the  largely  peaceful  means  by  which  they  were 
accomplished. 

The  first  chapter  provides  background  to  the  upheavals  that 
culminated  in  1989.  It  introduces  prominent  churchmen  and  leaders  who 
worked  for  change  in  most  perilous  situations,  people  who  are  largely 
unknown  in  the  West.  Consequences  of  the  revolutions  are  noted  in  respect 
to  the  Christian  Church.    Problems,  such  as  compromised  leadership  and 
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nationalism,  are  discussed  with  candor. 

Chapters  two  through  nine  concentrate  on  the  particular 
developments  in  the  individual  countries.  The  merits  of  these  chapters  differ, 
due  to  the  author's  access  to  news  sources,  country  visits,  and  personal 
affinities.  Bulgaria  and  Albania  get  disappointing  coverage.  The  chapter  on 
Germany  is  extensive  enough  but  does  not  sparkle  like  the  ones  on  Hungary, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Russia  do.  Possibly  the  more  Protestant 
character  of  Germany  was  difficult  to  grasp  in  the  larger  context  of  the 
CathoUc  churches  which  dominated  many  of  other  contexts.  Romania  is  cited 
as  the  only  country  where  violence  accompanied  the  revolution. 

The  final  chapter  reflects  on  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from 
these  revolutions.  Religion,  Christianity  in  particular,  can  be  a  liberating 
force  in  a  society,  especially  when  it  is  not  aligned  with  the  state  nor 
dominated  by  a  hierarchy  which  owes  its  position  of  power  to  state  ideology. 
Christianity  has  survived  the  assault  of  communism  better  than  anyone  thought 
possible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  compromise  itself  through 
nationahsm,  internal  conflicts,  or  deteriorating  relationships  with  the  Jewish 
and  Muslim  communities  in  these  countries. 

We  are  still  too  close  to  these  events  to  get  a  good,  comprehensive 
grasp  upon  them,  especially  their  promise  for  the  future.  Nielsen  wrote 
shortly  after  they  occurred.  This  gives  a  journalistic  cast  to  the  book,  with  the 
feel  of  an  indepth  news  analysis  of  these  changes.  Important  insights  emerge 
which  can  only  come  from  those  who  were  initiators  of  the  actions  and 
eyewimess  reporters  of  them.  This  is  the  book's  strength,  and  those  looking 
for  introductory  reading  on  this  significant  revolution  will  be  well  served  by 
the  book, 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Thomas  C.  Oden 

Two  Worlds:  Notes  on  the  Death  of  Modernity  in  America  and  Russia 

Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press 

1992,  175  pp.,  $9.99  (paper) 

The  immediate  background  for  the  book  was  the  author's  extended 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  while  lecturing  at  Moscow  State  University.    He 
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draws  upon  his  experiences  in  Russia  for  theological  and  philosophical 
reflection.  As  one  might  expect,  much  of  his  analysis  and  commentary  is 
about  the  Russia  he  saw  as  a  tourist,  as  a  professor  in  academia,  and  as  a 
churchman  intent  on  hearing  the  Russian  people  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
church,  the  state,  and  the  society. 

He  decided  to  test  his  approach  to  modernity  and  post-modernity 
familiar  to  readers  of  his  writings  (articulated  extensively  in  After 
Modernity... What?  Agenda  for  Theology)  in  the  context  of  the  Russian 
academy.  He  found  that  it  was  received  sympathetically  on  many  points, 
enhanced  by  his  appeal  to  the  early  Christian  orthodoxy  which  underlies  the 
theology  and  liturgy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

The  book,  however,  is  addressed  to  an  American  (or  Western) 
audience  with  prophetic  urgency.  Oden's  thesis  is  that  "the  dramatic  collapse 
of  Soviet  modernity  places  a  telling  mirror  next  to  the  lingering  death  of 
modernity  in  America.  The  putrefication  of  modernity  is  oddly  similar  in 
these  nastily  dissimilar  systems."  (p.  14) 

Oden  dates  the  modem  world  from  1789-1989,  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  collapse  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia.  It 
was  a  period  bom  from  die  Enlighteimient  and  nourished  by  such  figures  as 
Freud,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  Bultmann.  The  characteristics  of  the  age  were 
"autonomous  individualism,"  "narcissistic  hedonism,"  "reductive  naturalism," 
and  "absolute  moral  relativism. "  Oden  maintains  that  this  spirit  was  enfleshed 
in  different  forms  in  Russia  and  America  but  is  the  same  in  essence.  In 
Russia  its  demise  has  already  happened.  In  America  modernity  is  sick  unto 
deadi  but  the  knowledge  elites  in  the  media,  academia,  government,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  bureaucracy  neither  recognize  nor  acknowledge  this. 

"What  shall  replace  modemity?"  is  the  cmcial  question.  Many  talk 
about  Uving  in  a  post-modem  world,  but  Oden  charges  that  they  advocate  an 
ultra-modem  world  rather  than  a  tme  successor  to  the  fallen  worldview  of 
modemity.  For  two  decades  already,  Oden  has  been  calling  for  a  tme  post- 
modemism,  one  that  finds  the  orthodox  voice  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Christian  history  as  providing  both  the  tmer  and  the  more  therapeutic  version 
of  Christianity  than  the  accommodated  gospel  modemism  has  been  offering 
contemporary  humanity.  He  believes  historic  Christianity  is  the  only  cure  for 
a  world  grown  dissatisfied  with  the  shallow  promises  of  modemity. 

The  book  reflects  qualities  of  the  author  that  those  who  know  him 
sense  are  characteristic  of  him  and  his  work.   There  is  inmiense  leaming,  a 
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warm  personal  spirit,  and  open  mind,  and  a  passionate  conviction  of  truth. 
They  often  are  the  strange  blend  of  a  prophetic  figure.  This  book,  perhaps 
more  than  any  previous  one  Oden  has  written,  reveals  his  prophetic  mission. 
One  senses  a  new  urgency  in  his  voice,  possibly  fueled  by  personal  reasons, 
but  also  fortified  by  the  lessons  learned  in  Russia.  One  suspects  the  strident 
note  sometimes  heard  in  his  writing  is  due  to  the  deaf  ear  he  is  encountering 
in  the  audience  he  most  wants  to  address.  Two  worlds  underscores  the 
proverb  Jesus  quoted:  "a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country".  (Jn 
4:44  NTV)  In  Russia  he  got  the  fair  hearing  which  is  denied  him  by  mainline 
Christianity  in  America.  Have  the  Russian  people  come  to  a  candid  view  of 
reality  that  the  West  is  refusing  to  acknowledge? 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Robbie  CasUeman 

Parenting  in  the  Pew: 

Guiding  Your  Children  into  the  Jov  of  Worship 

Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press 

1993,  125  pp.,  $6.99 

Children  are  the  hope  and  the  future  of  the  world.  We  all  know  that 
the  family  is  the  first  school  for  children,  and  their  parents  are  their  first 
teachers.  Robbie  Castleman,  the  wife  of  a  pastor  and  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
shows  us  how  to  teach  children  to  worship  God  and  how  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  their  lives  at  an  early  age. 

Castleman  writes  with  ease  and  grace;  we  can  see  the  tender  feelings 
flowing  between  the  lines  throughout  her  book.  To  her,  the  church  is  a  big 
family,  in  which  God  is  the  father.  "Daddy,  I'd  hke  you  to  meet  my 
children"  is  her  fond  expression  as  she  presents  her  children  to  God.  With 
humor  and  deep  love,  she  tells  us  many  stories  about  children  and  shows  us 
their  abiUty  to  participate  in  worship. 

Robbie  CasUeman  holds  that  worship  is  best  taught  by  parents,  not 
by  "professionals".  She  vividly  depicts  the  difference  between  worship  B.C. 
(before  children)  and  worship  A.D.  (after  diapers).  Children  are  a  symbol  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  often  they  can  accept  the  truth  which  adults  struggle  to 
believe.    If  parents  guide  them  carefully,  children  can  learn  to  worship  by 
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worshipping—through  participation,  practice  and  patience.  Conversely, 
children  can  help  adults  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  God  is  really  saying. 

Many  parents  have  had  the  embarrassing  and  frustrating  experience 
of  being  with  pre-school  aged  children  in  the  pew  for  the  Sunday  service. 
The  author  has  grasped  the  key  of  training  children  (from  toddlers  to 
teenagers)  to  participate  in  the  worship  rather  than  just  keeping  them  quiet. 
She  shows  us  how  to  get  them  ready  for  the  Sunday  service  on  Saturday  night; 
how  to  draw  the  children's  attention  from  counting  bricks  and  the  beams 
across  the  ceiling  to  the  activities  of  the  service.  This  includes  how  to  express 
joyfulness  through  music;  how  to  hsten  to  the  sermon  and  grasp  the  main 
points  of  it;  and  how  to  help  children  to  pray  and  to  realize  the  significance 
of  the  Eucharist. 

Robbie  CasUeman  expounds  profound  truths  in  simple  language  and 
vivid  pictures.  She  shows  us  not  only  the  way  of  training  children  to  worship 
but  also  the  importance,  challenge  and  expectation  of  worship.  Her  book  is 
really  worthwhile  reading  for  the  parents  who  want  their  children  to  grow  up 
with  a  solid  Christian  foundation  in  the  art  of  true  worship. 

Ning-Hua  Wang,  Nanjing,  China 


Michiaki  and  Hildegard  Horie 

Translated  by  Virginia  Larsen 

Whatever  Became  of  Fathering? 

Its  Rise  and  Fall... and  How  Parents  Can  Rebuild  It 

Downers  Grove:   InterVarsity  Press 

1993,  156  pp.,  $7.99 

Michiaki  Horie  is  trained  in  psychiatry,  neurology  and 
psychotherapy,  and  Hildegard  Horie  is  an  author  and  radio  scriptwriter. 
Together  they  have  written  a  dozen  books.  Departing  from  the  traditional 
importance  assigned  to  motherhood,  they  accentuate  the  importance  of 
fatherhood  in  child  development.  They  claim  that  children  can  not  thrive 
without  fathers.  Rootless  young  people  who  are  looking  for  their  "lost  father" 
are  constantiy  in  need  of  security  and  love. 

The  father  is  the  master,  the  supporter  and  the  security  guard  of  the 
family.  This  is  a  nearly  universal  truth,  yet  the  high  rate  of  broken  marriages 
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and  unwed  mothers  in  the  western  world  has  caused  an  increase  of  fatherless 
children.  The  family  is  the  essential  element  of  all  societies.  Therefore,  if 
families  are  broken,  the  society  will  be  a  turbulent  one. 

The  authors  researched  the  concept  of  fatherhood  in  many  cultures, 
from  the  early  Hebrews  to  the  modem  world.  Through  their  counseling 
work,  they  compiled  frequent  images  of  fatherhood  in  people's  hearts. 
Distressingly  the  images  are  often  negative:  the  authoritarian  father,  the 
incestuous  father,  the  indifferent  fatiier  and  the  absent  father.  At  last,  they 
raise  a  very  important  question:  "Can  Christian  families  make  a  difference 
amid  the  crisis  of  fatherlessness"? 

The  authors  think  that  God  is  the  heavenly  Father  who  created 
earthly  fathers  to  represent  the  father's  role  in  a  visible  way.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  sinful  human  nature  and  disobedience,  the  connection  between  the 
heavenly  Father  and  the  earthly  father  was  destroyed.  Therefore,  we  need  a 
reconcilation  between  God  and  man,  and  between  fathers  and  children.  If 
one's  father  failed  to  be  a  healthy  father,  how  can  a  wounded  son  become  a 
good  father  to  his  own  children?  The  Hories  show  how  to  heal  the  old 
wounds  from  one's  own  father  and  how  to  help  the  son  strengthen  his  own 
role  of  fathering. 

In  the  second  part  of  their  book,  tlie  authors  expound  on  how  to 
rebuild  a  positive  vision  of  fatherhood.  They  insist  that  a  sohd  marriage  is  the 
foundation  for  healthy  parent-child  relationships.  They  describe  the  positive 
image  of  the  father  as  a  gateway  to  the  world,  as  a  disciplinarian  building  self- 
control,  as  a  man  of  sacrificial  strength,  as  a  teacher  with  a  firm  but  gentle 
guide  and  as  a  priest  showing  the  way  to  God. 

Many  practical  suggestions  are  later  offered  so  that  husbands  and 
wives  can  work  together  and  take  the  responsibihty  for  nurturing  the 
relationship  between  them.  The  Hories  not  only  speak  to  fathers,  but  also 
have  suggestions  for  single  mothers  and  stepfafliers  on  how  to  take  care  of 
fatherless  children. 

Whatever  Became  of  Fathering  is  a  very  practical  book.  Reading  the 
book  will  help  you  to  challenge  the  family  crisis  and  deal  with  the  problems 
of  parenting  in  a  Christian  way. 

Ning-Hua  Wang 
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Robert  Jewett 

Saint  Paul  at  the  Movies: 

The  Apostle's  Dialogue  with  American  Culture 

Louisville:   Westminster/John  Knox  Press 

1993,  186  pp.,  $14.99 

Contemporary  Americans  have  their  views  shaped  more  by  the 
popular  culture  than  by  formal  education  or  religious  training.  Having  made 
this  claim,  Paul  Jewett  notes  that  one  of  the  dominant  forces  in  shaping  these 
views  is  the  content  of  movies  and  videos.  Theologians  have  for  too  long 
viewed  themselves  as  above  analysis  of  popular  movies,  and  Jewett  proposes 
that  it  is  time  to  change  this.  To  do  so  would  be  one  contemporary  way  for 
Christians  to  be  all  things  to  all  people  that  we  might  save  some  (1  Cor  9:22). 

Jewett  does  not  want  to  simply  critique  the  theological 
presuppositions  seen  in  recent  movies,  nor  does  he  propose  using  the  movies 
as  illustrations  of  Pauline  truths.  "I  want  to  deal  with  a  fihn  in  tandem  with 
a  specific  bibUcal  passage,  treating  both  with  equal  respect,  and  bringing  their 
themes  and  metaphors  into  relationship  so  that  a  contemporary  interpretation 
for  the  American  cultural  situation  may  emerge"  (p.  7).  He  views  each  movie 
as  arising  out  of  the  today's  culmral  milieu  and  striving  to  make  certain 
points.  In  the  same  way,  Paul's  letters  arose  out  of  his  culture.  By  finding 
movies  addressing  situations  similar  to  those  dealt  with  by  Paul,  and 
discerning  the  truths  disclosed  by  each,  a  useful  dialogue  can  be  set  up 
between  them.  However,  Paul's  word  must  remain  "first  among  equals"  (p. 
1 1)  because  it  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  as  the  revelation  of  ultimate  truth. 

As  an  example  of  Jewett' s  methodology,  he  sees  the  movie  Star  Wars 
appealing  to  huge  audiences  because  of  its  "healthy  yearning  for  cosmic 
righteousness"  (p.  26).  Having  touched  on  these  deep  desires,  which  all  have, 
audiences  are  willing  to  listen  to  its  message  of  salvation.  As  Jewett  sees  it, 
this  salvation  comes  when  the  hero,  Luke  Sky  walker,  finally  blows  the  enemy 
to  pieces  with  one  accurately  placed  missile,  and  all  are  set  free.  The  gospel 
of  God  also  seeks  to  meet  those  desires,  being  the  force  of  God  for  salvation 
which  reveals  his  righteousness  to  all  (Romans  1:16-17).  However,  Jewett 
notes  some  very  important  differences  between  the  salvation  in  Star  Wars  and 
in  Paul.  For  one,  Jesus  did  not  blow  up  his  enemies,  he  died  for  them. 
Another  is  that  in  Star  Wars,  "the  Force"  is  accessible  only  to  selected 
warriors  and  saints,  but  God  offers  his  salvation  to  all  people.    A  third 
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difference  mentioned  by  Jewett  is  that  the  Force  is  something  which  you  allow 
to  flow  through  you  by  ceasing  to  think,  while  Paul  advocates  rational 
discernment  of  your  actions  (Romans  12:2;  1  Thess  5:21;  1  Cor  14:29). 

Jewett  examines  10  movies  in  this  general  way  in  his  book.  He 
shows  that  his  methodology  provides  useful  insights  into  the  ideas  underlying 
Paul's  letters  and  the  movies,  but  also  into  the  culmral  environment  which  has 
produced  these  movies.  He  envisions  discussions  about  movies  occurring  in 
small  groups  within  the  faith  community.  Through  these  discussions,  and  the 
type  of  discernment  they  promote,  those  in  the  Christian  community  will  have 
their  minds  transformed  (Romans  12:2).  I  recently  used  Jewett's  method  on 
a  retreat  with  about  30  adults,  and  we  had  lots  of  stimulating  discussion.  The 
movie  environment  proved  to  be  non-threatening  with  many  people,  both 
believers  and  those  investigating  Christ  feeling  comfortable  enough  to  share 
their  views  and  have  them  examined  in  light  of  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  which  I  found  with  Jewett's  book  was  that 
while  he  provides  a  methodology  with  which  to  use  movies,  fliis  is  given 
mostly  by  way  of  example.  A  summary  of  principles  or  guidelines  would 
have  been  very  helpful.  Also,  he  did  not  discuss  how  he  conducted  his 
discussions  after  watching  the  movies.  It  would  have  been  very  helpful  to 
learn  what  ideas  he  has  found  to  work  well  with  different  groups  of  people. 
Another  weakness  was  that  most  of  the  movies  were  older  (from  the  70s  and 
80s),  while  I  would  imagine  that  more  recent  movies  would  often  be  more 
appealing  to  people,  particularly  a  younger  audience.  However,  Jewett  has 
given  a  methodology  by  which  any  movie  can  be  examined,  and  he  shows  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  use  different  movies. 

One  of  the  main  strengths  of  Jewett's  book  is  that  he  presents  an 
innovative  way  to  teach  theological  principles.  There  are  many  concerns 
today  about  how  to  reach  people  with  the  gospel  who  don't  seem  to  have  time 
or  interest  in  attending  a  church.  Jewett  has  taken  something  that  millions  of 
people  already  are  interested  in  and  shown  how  this  can  be  used  to  promote 
theological  interest  and  understanding.  He  fears  that  timidity  confines  many 
modem  interpreters  to  safe  and  traditional  methods  that  do  not  reach  many 
people.  Jewett  has  found  one  way  to  draw  our  culture  into  theological  dis- 
cussion, and  he  issues  a  challenge  to  those  of  us  concerned  for  the  lost  and  for 
shepherding  those  in  the  church  to  use  our  gifts  to  find  other  innovative  ways. 

D6nal  O'Mathuna 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

"How  should  we  then  hve?"  -  a  question  asked  by  Francis  SchaejQfer  in 
the  1 980's,  and  one  needing  a  response  by  every  follower  of  God.  "What 
difference  does  belief  make  on  my  hfe?",  or,  to  obfuscate  through  technical  jargon, 
"what  is  the  interface  between  theology  and  ethics?"  This  question  seems  to  be 
one  running  through  the  main  articles  of  this  volume  of  the  Journal. 

Three  touch  explicitly  on  ethics,  with  two  authors  looking  at  some  recent 
writing  on  abortion  from  both  the  viewpoints  of  biblical  studies  and  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  The  third  article  looks  at  issues  of  sickness  and  health,  aging  and 
X)mpassionate  care.  A  fourth  article  does  not  explicitly  touch  on  ethics,  but  does 
directly  reflect  on  a  Christian  life  as  effectively  lived  by  an  African-American 
daughter  of  God. 

The  first  two  articles,  though  produced  independently  with  different 
leeds  in  mind,  dovetail  providentially  in  a  way  which  seems  to  address  one  of  the 
najor  heresies  which  I  see  incarnated  in  the  church  today.  This  is  a  combination 
3f  two  elements:  (1 )  a  practical  claim  that  women  are  not  in  God's  image  or  are 
such  only  secondarily,  since  it  is  a  male  prerogative  to  abuse  them  by  word  and 
deed  even  unto  death,  and  (2)  a  view  of  the  church  as  an  authoritative  body  with 
the  ability  to  compel,  in  God's  name,  the  abused  victim  to  re-enter  and  maintain 
1  relationship  with  her  abuser.  The  heresy  lies  in  misusing  Ephesians  5 :24  by  not 
anlxxfying  it  with  5:21  and  25.  May  these  two  articles  affmn  and  strengthen  the 
x)ncept  of  the  priesthood  and  sanctity  of  all  believers,  and  aid  in  the  salvation  not 
Dnly  of  souls,  but  of  lives. 

Building  on  the  book  reviews  of  the  last  few  years,  this  year  we  seek  to 
start  to  make  available  an  annotated  bibliography  of  works  significant  to  study  and 
[ife  from  each  of  the  four  departments  of  the  Seminary.  We  also  provide  comment 
on  resources  available  not  only  in  printed  form,  but  also  through  computer 
technology.  In  light  of  the  latter,  we  invite  you  to  view  Ashland's  Home  Page  at 
tittp://www.ashland.edu/seminary.html,  and  to  provide  comment,  criticism  or 
questions  to  me  at  the  e-mail  address  below 

With  apologies  for  the  tardiness  of  this  issue- 
David  W.  Baker 
dbaker@ashland.edu 
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DIVORCE  AND  VIOLENCE:  SYNONYMOUS  PARALLELISM 
INMALACHI2:16 
by  Elaine  A.  Heath* 

Is  the  Bible  silent  about  divorce  in  the  case  of  domestic  violence? 
Christian  commentators  traditionally  have  argued  that  the  Bible  forbids  all  divorce 
)r  only  permits  it  in  the  case  of  sexual  infidelity.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  Old 
festament  verse  most  often  cited  to  unilaterally  forbid  divorce,  Malachi  2:16, 
ictually  champions  hope  and  justice  for  victims  of  domestic  violence.  When  read 
n  its  original  historic  and  literary  contexts  and  in  light  of  the  overarching  biblical 
nessage  of  redemption,  Malachi  2:16  presents  domestic  violence  as  a  form  of 
jovenant-breaking  equal  to  divorce.  Moreover,  this  text  asserts  what  abuse 
lurvivors  know  too  well— that  abuse  divorces  them  from  their  abusive  spouse. 
\.buse  of  all  kinds'  is  an  ongoing  abandonment  and  betrayal  by  the  abusive 
)artner.  What  the  church  needs  to  hear  and  to  tell  those  who  are  broken  by 
iomestic  violence,  is  that  God  hates  domestic  violence  as  much  as  he  hates 
iivorce.  Furthermore,  when  wounded  Christians  face  a  choice  between  divorce 
)r  continued  victimization  at  the  hands  of  an  unrepentant,  violent  spouse,  they 
leed  to  know  that  God  is  their  helper  in  the  painftil,  life-saving  process  of  ending 
he  marriage.  God's  judgment  rests  against  the  oppressor  and  on  behalf  of  the 
)ppressed  in  such  a  case. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of  the  usual  interpretations  given  to  Malachi 
\\\6  from  the  average  pulpit  or  book  on  Christian  marriage?  The  major  culprits 
ire  interpretive  bias  and  lack  of  scholarship. 

Historical  and  Literary  Contexts 

The  isolated  use  of  Malachi  2 : 1 6  to  forbid,  encourage,  or  merely  permit 
iivorce  (three  primary  scholarly  interpretations  of  this  text)^  is  problematic  at  best, 
or  the  pericope  as  a  whole  (2: 10-16)  is  fraught  with  textual,  grammatical,  and 
yntactical  diflSculties  in  Hebrew.  Even  when  using  the  best  critical  tools,  scholars 
lisagree  sharply  as  to  Malachi's  intent.  Joyce  Baldwin,  for  example,  cites  the  text 
is  being  unequivocally  against  divorce.'  F.F.  Hvidberg  dismisses  verses  1 5-16  as 
'being  completely  uninteUigible."^  Gordon  Paul  Hugenberger  sees  the  prohibition 
jeing  only  against  divorce  motivated  by  aversion.'  Then  there  are  some  who  view 
he  whole  passage  figuratively,  saying  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  literal  marriage  but 
ivith  post-exilic  syncretism.*  What  I  seek  to  demonstrate  is  that  despite  its  ambig- 
lities  this  text  is  intelligible  and  that  it  has  an  important  message  for  the  church 

"Elaine  Heath  (M.Div.  -  ATS,  1995)  is  a  United  Methodist  pastor  in  eastern  Ohio 
md  a  Ph.D.  student  in  theology  at  Duquesne  University. 
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today,  one  which  has  not  been  heard  from  many  pulpits.  With  that  let  us  turn  to 
the  historic  and  literary  contexts  of  Malachi,  then  we  shall  consider  v.  16  in  detail. 

Historical  Context 

Malachi,  whose  name  simply  means  "my  messenger,"  is  believed  to  have 
lived  in  post-exilic  Jerusalem  around  the  same  time  as  Ezra-Nehemiah,  between 
468-433  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  about  Malachi,  although  Jewish  tradition  has  it 
that  he  was  fran  Sopha  (an  unknown  location)  and  that  from  childhood  onward  he 
was  an  attractive,  blameless  fellow  whose  prophetic  words  were  repeated  by  an 
affirming  an  gel.  ^ 

Having  returned  from  Babylon  the  Hebrews  found  their  homeland  in 
ruins.  Eager  to  rebuild  and  to  secure  their  holdings  many  Jews  intermarried  with 
indigenous  pagan  women  (2: 1 1).  As  Efird  points  out,  "this  was  a  very  pragmatic 
course  of  action  because  these  families  would  have  connections  and  resources  so 
as  to  aid  the  Jewish  community  in  its  struggle  for  survival."^  In  so  doing  they  in- 
troduced ^ncretism  into  Jewish  worship,  bringing  upon  themselves  the  judgment 
of  Yahweh.  "God  expected  them  to  honor  and  fear  him  as  a  suzerain  party  to  a 
covenant  is  feared  and  honored  (1 :6-2:9)."'  At  the  time  Malachi  writes  the  people 
are  trapped  in  a  morass  of  priestly  corruption,  oppressive  labor  practices, 
eccxiomic  and  social  injustices  that  feed  poverty,  marital  breakdown,  violence,  and 
widespread  sexual  immorality  (3:5).  These  conditions  have  come  about  because 
the  people,  led  by  errant  priests,  have  broken  the  Deuteronomic  covenant.'" 

Literary  Context 

Covenant  is  the  primary  literary  theme  in  Malachi.  Of  the  55  verses  in 
Malachi,  47  record  God  speaking  to  Israel  directly  concerning  covenant  issues. 
God  is  the  initiator  of  the  covenant  and  is  the  key  figure  in  Malachi.  By  breaking 
the  covenant  the  priests  and  those  who  follow  them  have  made  faith  hard  for 
everyone: 

The  atrophy  of  human  love  in  the  community  (2:13-16)  has 
undermined  confidence  in  the  divine  love,  and  there  is  no 
appreciation  of  the  providential  overruling  of  God  which  has 
made  possible  the  return  to  Jerusalem  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple." 

Malachi  is  written  as  a  series  of  six  disputations  between  the  prophet  and 
Yahweh,  preceded  by  a  superscription  and  concluding  with  two  appendices.  The 
short  sentences  and  direct  style  give  credence  to  the  text  as  the  actual  spoken 
words  of  Malachi  rather  than  a  heavily  edited  written  version.'^  Malachi  2: 16  is 
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»art  of  the  third  disputation  concerning  marital  faithlessness,  both  figurative  (2:11) 
ind  literal  (2: 1 4-16).  The  violence  done  to  Israel's  spirituality  by  her  infidelity  to 
f  ahweh  is  mirrored  in  the  marital  infidelity  and  violence  prevalent  in  the  land, 
^alachi  is  written  exclusively  to  the  people  of  God,  calling  them  to  repentance  and 
he  blessings  that  will  follow. 

2: 16  Translation  with  Grammatical  and  Syntactical  Issues 

From  the  first  phrase  (ki  sane  shallah)  this  verse  poses  multiple 
hallenges  for  translators.  Both  the  initial  particle  and  the  subject  of  the  verb  are 
imbiguous.  Let  us  begin  with  a  rather  wooden  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
4asoretic  Text:  "For  he  hates  one  who  puts  away  [or  'you'  who  put  away]"  says 
fahweh  the  God  of  Israel,  "and  one  who  covers  his  garment  with  violence"  says 
ifahweh  of  the  hosts.  "So  watch  yourselves  in  your  spirit  and  do  not  act 
reacherously." 

In  this  case  I  have  translated  kl  as  a  causal  subordinating  conj unction, '^ 
IS  have  the  translators  of  the  NRSV.  The  NIV  implies  such  a  rendering  but  leaves 
tie  particle  untranslated.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  ki  may  also  be  read 
is  a  conditional  particle,'''  in  which  case  the  subject  of  'he  hates'  is  the  divorcing 
nan  rather  than  Yahweh:  "If  one  hates  and  divorces,  says  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel, 
le  covers  his  garment  with  violence,  says  Yahweh  of  hosts.'"'  This  rendering  is 
ipheldby  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Targum,  Talmud,  and  4QX1  V,  as  well  as  the 
^lEB.'*  Known  as  the  "traditional  Jewish  interpretation,"  this  reading  encourages 
livorce  when  the  divorcing  man  hates  his  wife.''  I  have  chosen  to  translate  the 
)article  as  a  causal  subordinating  conjunction  because  the  sense  of  the  immediate 
)assage  as  well  as  Malachi's  message  as  a  whole  support  the  idea  of  Yahweh's 
udgment  against  covenant-breaking. 

There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  awkward  grammatical  construction  of 
lane' ,  which  is  a  Qal  participle  third  masculine  singular~"he"  or  "one."  Who  is 
lating— Yahweh  or  the  divorcing  man?  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  entirely 
liflferent  depending  on  who  is  the  subject.  Hugenberger,  among  others,  argues  that 
he  usual  rendering  "I  hate"  requires  excessive  emendation,  therefore  translations 
iuch  as  the  NRSV  are  in  error. '^  Smith,  however,  defmes  the  correct  reading  as 
;n'ty  'I  hated',  in  keeping  with  Baldwin  and  several  others.''  While 
^ugenberger's  thesis  is  attractive  and  well -reasoned,  I  am  inclined  to  accept 
ifahweh  as  the  subject  since  Yahweh  is  the  one  who  is  bringing  judgment  against 
Israel  for  her  infidehties.  He  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  several  other  instances.^" 

A  third,  less  critical  ambiguity  exists  in  the  verb  shalah  which  may  be 
jarsed  either  as  a  Piel  second  masculine  singular  imperative,  Piel  infinitive 
construct,  or  Piel  infinitive  absolute,  though  the  latter  is  the  only  form  making 
grammatical  sense  in  the  context. 


Divorce  and  Violence:  Synonymous  Parallelism  in  Malachi  2:16 
Word  Study  and  Literary  Devices 

With  Yahweh  saying  "I  hate  divorcing"  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  second  half 
of  the  sentence  that  is  rarely  ever  mentioned  from  pulpits  or  in  books  on  Christian 
marriage:  "...and  one  who  covers  his  garment  with  violence."  First  we  will 
consider  the  options  in  meaning  for  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  then  take  a  closer 
look  at  'violence'  (hms).  Finally  we  will  consider  the  possibility  that  this  phrase 
is  an  example  of  synonymous  parallelism,  a  favorite  Hebraic  literary  device,  one 
which  profoundly  influences  the  meaning  of  Yahweh's  indictment. 

The  idea  of  a  garment  being  covered  with  violence  is  repeated  in  the  fmal 
verb  of  V.16,  'be  faithless'  (NRSV;  '  break  faith',  NIV).  Taken  from  the  root  bgd 
('garment'),  this  word  became  a  euphemism  for  "acts  that  were  improper  within 
the  setting  of  a  community  composed  of  equal  partners  in  covenant  with  God. 
Cheating,  swindling  the  gullible,  defrauding  the  poor  or  helpless  members  of 
society,  etc.— all  were  called  begeding."^^  It  is  a  key  word'  in  this  pericope, 
occurring  five  times  (2:10,11,14,15,16),  underscoring  the  faithlessness  and 
treachery  of  the  people.  Note  that  bgd  also  ties  in  with  hamas,  "violence,"  so  that 
the  concept  of  being  a  violent,  treacherous  spouse  is  stated  with  three  words  in 
v.16:  divorce,  violence,  and  "begeding." 

The  meaning  of  "covering  his  garment  with  violence"  has  generated 
much  debate  in  scholarly  circles.  There  are  three  basic  approaches  to 
interpretation.  First  there  is  the  idea  proposed  by  those  who  interpret  the  entire 
passage  metaphorically,  who  see  it  as  a  reference  to  the  temple  cultus,  with  priests 
splashing  sacrificial  blood  on  their  clothing  yet  being  unworthy  supplicants 
because  of  their  faithless  lives.^^ 

The  older,  more  traditional  view  is  that  this  is  "simply  another  instance 
of  the  pervasive  biblical  image  of  clothes  as  the  outward  expression  of  the  inner 
state  of  a  man"  (Ps.73:6;  Is.  59:6)." 

Finally  there  is  the  most  well-accepted  modem  proposition,  reflected  in 
a  footnote  of  the  NIV,  that  the  term  refers  to  the  wife.  This  interpretation  is  based 
primarily  on  the  Hebrew  custom  of  a  man  placing  his  garment  over  a  woman  as 
part  of  the  marriage  rite  (Deut  22:30;  Ruth  3:9;  Ezek  16:80).  This  is  also  the 
interpretation  that  I  propose,  so  that  the  first  sentence  of  v.  16  should  read:  "  'For 
I  hate  the  one  who  divorces'  says  Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel,  'and  the  one  who 
covers  his  wife  with  violence'  says  Yahweh  of  the  hosts." 

The  word  for  violence,  hamas,  appears  58  times  in  the  OT.  In  ten  of  the 
usages  the  word  means  verbal  violence  through  slander,  false  testimony,  false 
accusations  and  blaming,  deceitful  speech,  and  abusive  language  (Deut  19:16;  Ps 
27: 1 2,  140: 1 1 ;  Prov  10:11).  Twelve  times  the  word  refers  to  institutionalized  vio- 
lence in  the  forms  of  unjust  government,  oppressive  labor  practices,  and  household  1 
strife  (Jer  5 1 :35,  46;  Ezek  7: 1 1 ;  Hab  1 :9;  2:8;  Zeph  1 :9).  hi  at  least  three  cases 
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violence  is  some  form  of  economic  exploitation  (Ezek  28:16;  Amos  3:10;  Hab 
2:8).  Habakkuk  2:8  is  a  litany  against  the  violence  which  destroys  people  groups, 
murders,  damages  the  earth,  and  ruins  cities.  The  remaining  OT  usages  of  hamas 
signify  physical  brutality  oc  generally  destructive  behavior  or  people  (the  violent). 
When  God  sent  the  flood  (Gen  6:11,  1 3)  it  was  because  the  earth  was  filled  with 
hamas.  God  hates  violence.  God'sjudgment  falls  against  the  violent. 

In  light  of  all  this  evidence,  then,  we  may  justifiably  posit  that  Malachi 
2:16  links  divorce  with  domestic  violence  ("one  who  covers  his  wife  with 
violence").  This  verse  is  an  example  of  synonymous  parallelism,  a  pervasive 
Semitic  literary  device  in  which  one  idea  is  expressed  in  two  ways  for  emphatic 
purposes.^"  In  this  verse  we  see  divorce  and  a  man  covering  his  wife  with  violence 
as  synonymous.  God  hates  both.  God'sjudgment  is  against  the  violent  spouse. 

Malachi  2: 16  ,  Deuteronomy,  and  Ezra 

Those  who  attempt  to  use  Malachi  2: 16  to  forbid  divorce  unilaterally 
need  to  reconsider  their  position  in  light  of  Deuteronomy  24: 1  -4  and  Ezra  9- 1 0, 
one  of  which  assumes  divorce  and  permits  it,  the  other  being  a  command  from 
Yahweh  for  Hebrew  men  to  divorce  their  pagan  wives  (a  command,  not  insigni- 
ficantly, which  came  at  about  the  same  time  and  place  as  Malachi's  prophecy).  If 
God  is  unequivocally  opposed  to  divorce,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  these  verses? 

The  first  passage  neither  condemns  nor  endorses  divorce—it  simply 
assumes  that  divorce  happens.  The  prohibition  of  Deut.  24: 1  -4  is  against  a  woman 
remarrying  her  first  husband  after  having  been  married  to  a  second  husband  who 
either  dies  cr  divorces  her  "because  he  dislikes  her."  While  it  is  unclear  from  the 
immediate  text  exactly  why  the  remarriage  to  the  first  husband  is  an  abomination 
to  God,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  protecting  the  woman  through 
this  law.  Hugenberger  argues  convincingly  that  the  casuistic  law  in  Deuteronomy 
24: 1  -4  was  actually  a  prevention  of  economic  exploitation  of  the  woman  since  she 
would  cane  out  of  the  second  marriage  with  a  financial  settlement  because  of  the 
motive  for  the  divorce  (dislike),  or  she  would  have  the  inheritance  of  the  second 
husband  if  he  died.  In  that  case  remarriage  to  the  first  husband  would  allow  him 
to  hurt  the  woman  twice— first  by  rejecting  her  and  keeping  her  dowry  (since  his 
motive  for  divorce  was  "indecency,"  which  permitted  him  to  keep  her  dowry),  and 
second  by  taking  control  of  the  economic  resources  she  gained  from  her  second 
marriage."  Hugenberger  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  implied  fmancial  penalty  on  the 
second  husband  who  divorces  in  Deut.  24:3  in  reality  reflects  a  disapprobation  of 
divorce  when  grounded  in  mere  aversion  similar  to  what  is  attested  in  Mai.  2:16."^* 

Evangelical  sociologist  and  feminist  Mary  Stewart  Van  Leeuwen 
provides  a  fresh  perspective  on  OT  law  which  is  very  apt  in  relation  to  Mai.  2:16 
and  God's  condemnation  of  the  husband  who  divorces  his  wife  wrongfully  or  who 
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covers  his  wife  with  violence: 

Contemporary  feminists  are  right  to  be  critical  of  theorists  and 
theologians  who  exertpt  dcxnestic  life  from  the  requirements  of 
justice... However,  taken  as  a  whole  the  laws  of  the  Old 
Testament  existed  less  to  protect  the  privileges  of  the  strong 
than  to  guarantee  justice  for  the  weak,  among  whom  women 
and  children  (and  especially  widows  and  orphans)  are  regularly 
included.  ^^ 

Conclusion 

Yahweh's  message  to  Israel  through  Malachi  is  powerfully  applicable  to 
the  church  today.  To  break  a  covenant  is  to  commit  violence,  hi  the  context  of 
verses  10-16  as  well  as  Deuteronomy  24:1-4  divorce  motivated  by  greed 
(economic  and  otherwise)  is  a  form  of  violence  and  is  reprehensible  to  God. 
Domestic  violence  in  all  its  forms— physical,  sexual,  emotional,  and  spiritual— is 
a  lifestyle  of  covenant-breaking,  of  infidelity  in  what  should  be  the  most  sacred  of 
human  relationships. 

Richard  Foster  writes  with  a  prophetic  and  compassionate  voice  to  a 
church  that  for  too  long  has  at  best  ignored  and  at  worst  perpetrated  domestic 
violence  with  its  inadequate  exegesis  of  Malachi  2:16: 

But  we  live  in  a  fallen  world,  and  there  are  times  when,  despite 
all  our  efforts,  the  marriage  enters  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Every  resource  has  been  used.  Every  possible  way  to 
bring  healing  and  wholeness  has  been  tried.  Still  the  marriage 
is  immersed  in  destruction  and  bitterness.  When  such  is  the 
case,  the  law  of  love  (agape)  dictates  that  there  should  be  a 
divorce...  When  it  is  clear  that  the  continuation  of  the  marriage 
is  substantially  more  destructive  than  a  divorce,  then  the 
marriage  should  end.^* 

God  does  hate  divo-ce  because  divorce  is  the  death  of  a  relationship,  the 
death  of  what  should  be  the  source  of  life  and  joy  and  freedom.  Yet  God  hates 
violence  even  more  than  divorce,  for  violence  kills  both  the  relationship  and  the 
individuals.  When  faced  with  the  choice  of  remaining  in  an  abusive  marriage  out 
of  fear  of  God's  judgment,  or  of  ending  the  marriage  in  order  to  end  the  abuse. 
Christians  need  to  be  assured  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  God's 
strength,  healing,  and  love  are  promised  to  all  who  turn  to  him  for  refuge.  Malachi 
2:16  is  more  than  a  condemnation  of  marital  infidelity.  It  is  a  message  of 
consolation  for  those  coming  out  of  the  bondage  of  domestic  violence.  God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed. 
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ENDNOTES 

'When  speaking  of  abuse  and  domestic  violence  I  am  referring  to  all  forms  of 
abuse— physical,  emotional,  sexual,  economic,  and  spiritual.  While  most 
contemporary  literature  dealing  with  domestic  violence  (battering)  in  the  church 
limits  the  discussion  primarily  to  physical  abuse,  the  reality  is  that  some  of  the 
most  damaging  abuse  is  emotional.  Verbal  assault  through  ridicule  and 
threatening  language,  manipulation  through  emotional  distancing,  unmerited 
accusations,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  and  other  forms  of  emotional  abuse  are 
devastating.  Sexual  abuse  in  the  form  of  marital  rape  and  other  practices  must  be 
acknowledged  for  the  soul-destroying  violence  that  it  is.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the 
degrading  effects  of  economic  abuse  where  the  controlling  spouse  uses  economic 
oppression  to  control  and  dehumanize  his  or  her  partner  and  children.  As  we  shall 
see  in  the  discussion  of  hms  'violence',  the  Hebraic  view  of  violence  (and  of 
covenant  and  fidelity)  is  profoundly  holistic,  incorporating  all  aspects  of  life. 
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OBEDIENCE  AND  CHURCH  AUTHORITY: 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  HEBREWS 

by  William  D.  Meyer* 

The  book  of  Hebrews  -  with  its  strong  theme  of  a  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  where  each  Christian  comes  boldly  through  the  curtain  into  the  very 
presence  of  God  in  the  heavenly  Holy  of  Holies  (Heb  10:1 9-22;  9:  1-3)  with  no 
other  mediator  than  Jesus  Christ  himself  (Heb  8:6;  9:15;  12:24)  -  is  certainly 
antithetical  to  notions  of  hierarchy  in  the  church.  The  lay  recipients  of  the  book  of 
Hebrews  are  urged,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  (Heb  13:14-15),  to  offer  the 
sacrifices  of  the  new  Christian  priesthood  continually.  These  priestly  sacrifices 
of  the  Christian  laity,  praise  to  God,  confession  of  his  name,  doing  good  and 
sharing  what  we  have,  are  pleasing  to  God.  The  Christian  priesthood  in  Hebrews 
is  in  no  sense  limited  to  a  special,  separate  class  of  church  leaders.  Hebrews  also 
emphasizes  the  superiority  of  the  new  universal  priesthood  in  the  new  covenant  to 
the  old  hereditary,  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  old  covenant,  the 
central  rituals  of  which,  ordinary  people  who  were  not  priests  or  prophets  dared 
not  take  to  themselves  (Lev  22:10;  1  Sam  13:8-14).  Heb  13:10  assures  the 
church's  new,  better  priesthood,  "We  have  an  altar  from  which  those  who  officiate 
in  the  tent  have  no  right  to  eat." 

However,  within  its  first  few  centuries,  especially  after  Constantine,  the 
church  began  developing  a  clerical  priesthood  and  a  new  sacrificial  system  that 
resembled  that  of  the  old  covenant,  Aaronic  priesthood.  A  synagogue  model  of 
worship  was  replaced  by  a  temple  model.  Communion  evolved  over  the  centuries 
into  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  with  the  clerical  priesthood  alone  qualified  to 
administer  it.'  The  gap  between  the  clergy  and  laity  widened. 

Presbyterian  pastor  Greg  Ogden,  in  his  call  for  returning  the  ministry  of 
the  church  to  the  laity,  observes  that  even  the  Protestant  Reformation  failed  to  fully 
obliterate  this  gap. 

We  live  in  the  generation  when  the  unfmished  business  of  the 
Reformation  may  at  last  be  completed.  Nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago,  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  and  others  unleashed  a 
revolution  that  promised  to  liberate  the  church  from  a  hier- 
archial  priesthood  by  rediscovering  "the  priesthood  of  all 
beievers."  But  the  Reformation  never  fully  delivered  on  its 
promise. 

*William  Meyer  is  currently  a  M.Div.  student  at  ATS,  is  a  lay-person  of  a  year  old 
congregation  of  the  Worldwide  Church  of  God  in  Geneva,  OH.  [There  have  been 
recent  major  theological  shifts  in  this  denomination  toward  a  more  Evangelical 
stance,  ed.l 
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The  unfinished  business  and  the  unkept  promise  that  has  the 
power  to  unleash  a  grass-roots  revolution  is  the  logical 
corollary  to  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  For  not  only  are  all 
believers  priests  before  God,  we  also  are  all  priests  to  each 
other  and  in  the  world.  ^ 

Ogden,  with  my  agreement,  believes  that  one  of  the  primary  obstacles  to 
church  renewal  and  reform  today  is  maintaining  hierarchies  that  leave  the  people 
of  God  in  a  subservient  position  to  other  women  and  men:  the  official,  ordained 
church  leadership. 

If  in  fact  Robert  Munger  is  correct  that  the  clergy-laity 
bifurcaticxi  is  the  "greatest  single  bottleneck  to  the  renewal  and 
outreach  of  the  church,"  then  we  must  begin  to  take  drastic 
steps.  John  Stott  is  more  direct:  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to 
interpret  the  church  in  terms  of  a  privileged  caste  or  a  hier- 
archical structure  is  to  destroy  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  church."^ 

But  many  Christian  denominations  of  long  and  not-so-long  standing 
obviously  do  interpret  the  church  in  terms  of  a  hierarchical  structure.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  worrisome  trend  among  some  conservative  American  churches  to  aggressively 
emphasize  church  authority  with  terms  and  concepts  like  shepherding,  discipling 
and  headship.  And  in  these  contexts,  church  authority  generally  means  male 
authority,  both  in  the  church  and  the  home.'' 

Before  we  can  take  such  drastic  steps  in  dismantling  the  sinftil  structures 
of  church  hierarchies,  both  Ogden  and  I  face  an  exegetical  problem.  The  problem 
is  simply  this:  the  bode  of  Hebrews  at  first  blush  does  not  seem  to  be  as  clearly  or 
completely  anti-authoritarian  as  we  might  think  or  wish.  Yes,  we  can  certainly 
clearly  follow  the  development  of  its  author's  arguments  against  the  old  covenant 
priestly  system,  which  held  the  people  of  God  at  a  great  distance  from  God  himself 
(Heb  7:18-19;  10:1-1 1)  in  Hebrews  chapters  1  through  12.  But  then  we  come  to 
chapter  1 3.  Here  we  find  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  that  explicitly 
calls  for  obedience  of  the  people  of  God  to  church  leaders.'  Heb  13:17-19 
(NRSV)  states: 

Obey  your  leaders  and  submit  to  them,  for  they  are  keeping 
watch  over  your  souls  and  will  give  an  account.  Let  them  do 
this  with  joy  and  not  with  sighing,  for  that  would  be  harmful  to 
you. 

Pray  for  us;  we  are  sure  that  we  have  a  clear  conscience, 
desiring  to  act  honorably  in  all  things.  I  urge  you  all  the  more 
to  do  this,  so  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  soon. 
So  we  have  an  exegetical  and  practical  problem  as  we  consider  reforming 
the  church.    This  passage,  if  taken  in  isolation,  seems  to  contradict  the  anti- 
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hierarchical  impHcations  of  the  rest  of  the  Book  of  Hebrews.  It  certainly  would 
contradict  Ogden's  thesis  and  create  real  difficulties  for  church  reform  efforts  that 
would  close  the  clergy-laity  gap. 

Earlier  in  the  same  chapter,  Heb  1 3:7-9  uses  similar  leadership  language 
to  urge: 

Remember  your  leaders,  those  who  spoke  the  word  of  God  to 
you;  consider  the  outcome  of  their  way  of  life,  and  imitate  their 
faith.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever. 
Do  not  be  carried  away  by  all  kinds  of  strange  teachings;  for  it 
is  well  for  the  heart  to  be  strengthened  by  grace,  not  by 
regulations  about  food,  which  have  not  benefited  those  who 
observe  them. 

The  problem  then  is  this:  Does  Heb  13:17  contradict  the  anti-hierarchical 
imphcations  in  the  extensive  discussions  about  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  and 
about  the  high  priesthood  and  superiority  of  Jesus  elsewhere  in  Hebrews?  What 
exactly  did  the  author  of  Hebrews  have  in  mind  in  Heb  13:17?  How  does  it  fit  into 
the  message  of  the  book  as  a  whole?  How  does  it  relate  to  other  New  Testament 
voices?  And  what  are  its  implications  for  the  church  today,  especially  an 
American  church  of  many  denominations  reluctantly  coming  to  terms  with  the 
rough-and-tumble  reahty  of  a  post-Constantinian  existence  where  it  can  no  longer 
count  on  even  tacit  support  from  the  state  or  the  majority  of  citizens?  What  are  its 
implications  at  a  time  when  the  traditional  structure  of  church  government  itself 
seems  to  be  a  major  obstacle  and  bottleneck  to  preaching  the  good  news  to  the 
entire  world? 

A  Contextual  Solution 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  intended  meaning  of  Heb  13:17  (and  13:7)  can 
best  be  understood  by  placing  it  in  the  context  of  the  larger  pericope  and  the  entire 
book  of  Hebrews.  To  approach  either  of  these  passages  in  isolation  from  these 
larger  contexts  is  to  duplicate  the  error  of  many  Sabbatarians  who  consider  Heb 
4:9  ("So  then,  a  Sabbath  rest  still  remains  for  the  people  of  God")  in  isolation, 
apart  from  the  message  of  the  entire  book.* 

By  taking  it  out  of  context,  Sabbatarians  conclude,  "Obviously  there  is 
still  a  purpose  for  the  weekly  Sabbath.  As  Hebrews  4:9  says,  'There  remains  a 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  people  of  God. '  Observance  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  as  a  command  of  (jod  is  therefore  a  fundamental  teaching  of  both  the  New 
and  Old  Testaments."^  But  the  Sabbatarian,  proof-text  treatment  of  this  passage 
errs  by  either  ignoring  or  glossing  over  the  larger  context  of  Hebrews,  which  as- 
serts that  the  new  covenant  is  superior  to  the  old  (Heb  7:22;  8:6-9),  that  the  old  is 
obsolete  and  will  soon  disappear  (Heb  8: 1 3),  and  that  the  law  is  merely  a  shadow 
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of  better  things  to  come  and  "not  the  true  form  of  these  reaUties"  (Heb  10: 1). 

The  Sabbatarian  error  in  this  example  is  fairly  obvious.  But  in  order  for 
us  not  to  commit  a  similar  error  with  Hebrews  1 3 : 1 7,  we  must  also  avoid  dealing 
with  this  one  verse  in  isolation.  Instead,  we  must  view  it  within  its  immediate 
context,  then  within  the  framework  of  the  entire  document  and  then  in  the  context 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.  Only  then  can  we  expect  to  extract  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  author  for  the  original  audience  and  the  application  intended  by 
God  for  us  today.  Otherwise,  we  run  the  risk  of  imposing  on  it  a  meaning  of  our 
own,  with  equally  dangerous  consequences  for  our  application  today. 

I  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  context  demands  we  view  Hebrews  1 3:7 
in  terms  of:  (1)  a  Christian  community  under  strong  external  pressure  to 
compromise  with  the  world  and  leave  Christ,  (2)  where  its  old,  established, 
graybeard  leadership  has  been  removed  by  death,  (3)  where  a  relatively  junior, 
new  leadership  is  (4)  attempting  to  hold  the  community  together  against  the 
pressure  of  loss  of  standing  in  the  external,  secular  society  and  to  combat  the 
intemal  threat  of  Hebraic,  old  covenant-style  doctrinal  innovations,  and  where  (5) 
obedience  is  correctly  conditioned  upon  preaching  the  unchanging  word  of  Christ, 
upon  living  the  faith  and  upon  accountability. 

Therefore,  if  this  picture  is  correct,  the  message  of  Hebrews  1 3 : 1 7  is  es- 
sentially a  call  to  Christian  community  solidarity,  not  the  Kadavergehorsamkeif 
of  authoritarian  denominations,  where  the  leadership's  word  is  law.  (Our  own 
20th  century  has  certainly  suffered  as  have  few  others  from  the  curse  of  leadership' 
and  ideologies  of  blind  obedience,  which  insist  that  Fiiehrerworte  haben 
Gesetzkraft}°)  The  author  of  Hebrews  has  in  mind  neither  an  ecclesiofasci^t 
approach,  in  which  the  individual's  personal  prompting  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
completely  subordinated  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  leadership,  nor  a 
hierarchy.'^  This  then  confradicts  the  approach  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  his 
modem  fellow  travelers,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  his  spiritual  exercises: 

In  order  to  have  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  in  the  Church 

Militant  we  should  observe  the  following  rules: 
1 .    Putting  aside  all  private  judgment,  we  should  keep  our 

minds  prepared  and  ready  to  obey  promptly  and  in  all  things 

the  true  spouse  of  Christ  our  Lord,  our  Holy  Mother,  the 

hierarchial  Church... 

9.    Finally,  to  praise  all  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  holding 

ourselves  ready  at  all  times  to  find  reasons  for  their  defense, 

and  never  offending  against  them..." 

As  we  shall  see,  Christ's  Word  is  law  in  Hebrews,  not  the  human  church 
leader's  and  certainly  not  the  hierarchical  church's.  Nor  is  there  any  explicit 
mention  in  Hebrews  of  how  the  leadership  is  to  be  selected,  maintained  or 
removed  nor  whether  its  polity  is  episcopal,  presbyterian  or  congregational.  Nor 
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is  the  obedience  called  for  in  any  sense  unconditional. 

Exegesis 

Now  we  turn  to  establishing  the  context  of  our  passage.  "Of .  .importance 
for  the  overall  presentation  of  the  document  are  some  clues  concerning  the  social 
situation  of  the  audience.  The  community  has  already  experienced  some  suffering 
for  their  commitment  to  the  Messiah  (Heb  10:32-35;  12:3-13)  and  can  look 
forward  to  more  (Heb  13:13-14)."'"  Because  the  Christian  recipients  of  the  book 
of  Hebrews  in  becoming  Christian  had  abandoned  the  patron-client  relationships 
and  ceased  to  embody  the  central  values  of  piety  toward  the  gods  and  the  emperor 
that  held  together  the  (jreco-Roman  world  socially,  religiously  and  politically,  they 
had  lost  both  status  and  protection.'' 

In  Hebrews  10,  the  picture  is  drawn  of  a  church  that  has  suffered  "abuse 
and  persecution"  (v.  33)  in  "earlier  days"  (v.  32).  Some  members  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  some  had  their  goods  plundered  (v.  34).  But  now  the  immediate 
threat  was  that  some  members,  after  apparently  being  worn  down  by  years  of 
extemal  pressure,  were  shrinking  back  from  Christianity  (v.  38)  by  neglecting  to 
meet  together  (v.  25)  and  ultimately  exiting  the  community  and  going  back  into  the 
world  (v.  39).  For  Hebrews'  author,  this  amounted  to  spuming  the  Son  of  God 
and  outraging  the  Spirit  of  grace  (v.  29).  To  cope  with  this  pressure  to  give  up 
their  Christianity,  which  had  cost  them  social  place  and  grace  and  therefore 
protection  in  their  society,  the  author  of  Hebrews  praises  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  faith  who  also  were  rejected  by  their  societies  and  suffered  because  of  it. 
Hebrews  1 1:36-39  inverts  society's  values  and  makes  what  is  despised  by  society 
honorable  before  God.  deSilva  comments: 

This  set  of  examples  encourages  the  addressees  once  more  to 
accept  having  no  place  in  society  (in  effect,  'wandering  about 
in  deserts  and  hills  and  caves')  and  to  accept  the  negative 
judgment  of  the  public  court  of  opinion  (even  its  physical 
abuse)  rather  than  shrink  back  from  such  disgraces  and  lose  the 
greater  reward.'* 

Standing  Firm 

In  fact,  this  theme  of  standing  firm  with  Jesus  despite  society's  rejections 
is  repeated  in  Hebrews  13,  which  modem  scholars  view,  for  reasons  of  both 
rhetorical  structure  and  distinctive  literary  style  of  the  writer,  as  an  authentic  part 
of  the  book  of  Hebrews,'^  rather  than  as  a  later  addition.  At  the  center  of  the 
inclusio  formed  by  the  parallel  leader-language  of  Hebrews  13:7  and  Hebrews 
13:17,  "the  frame  for  the  explanatory  parenesis  in  1 3 : 1 0- 1 6",'*  we  are  reminded 
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that  just  as  Jesus  suffered  outside  the  city  gates,  we  Christians  must  also  go  outside 
the  camp  with  him  and  "bear  the  abuse  he  endured."  Harold  W.  Attridge  informs 
us:  "The  boundaries  of  the  section,  which  have  been  analyzed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
are  indicated  by  an  inclusion  formed  by  the  references  to  leaders  past  (v.  7)  and 
present  (v.  17)."'*  At  the  very  center  of  this  larger  unit  is  the  author's  clear  call 
for  solidarity  with  the  suffering  and  social  rejection  that  Jesus  Christ  endured. 
Therefore  it  is  also  a  call  for  solidarity  within  the  Christian  community  and 
acceptance  of  the  suflFering  and  social  rejection  that  is  often  a  part  of  the  Christian 
walk,  especially  in  the  first  century  patronal  society.^"  This  call  for  solidarity  with 
the  suffering  of  Christ  and  therefore  the  suffering  of  the  church  inust  then  influence 
how  we  view  the  leadership  references  in  Hebrews  13:7,  17. 

A  secondary  concern  of  these  leadership  passages  has  to  do  with  doc- 
trinal novelties,  an  internal  rather  than  an  external  threat.  But  following  the  theme 
of  the  entire  book,  the  superiority  of  the  new  covenant  to  the  old,  and  therefore  the 
obsolescence  and  immanent  disappearance  (Heb  8: 13;  9:9-10)  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Torah,  Hebrews  13:7  reads  into  a  discussion  of  strange  new  teachings  about 
food  rules.  These  threaten  the  community's  understanding  of  grace.  And  the 
community  is  reminded  of  the  unchangeableness  of  Christ  in  the  face  of  these  new 
teachings  about  food  rules.  Hebrews  13:8-10  reads: 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever.  Do 

not  be  carried  away  by  all  kinds  of  strange  teachings;  for  it  is 

well  for  the  heart  to  be  strengthened  by  grace,  not  by 

regulations  about  food,  which  have  not  benefited  those  who 

observe  them.     We  have  an  altar  from  which  those  who 

officiate  in  the  tent  have  no  right  to  eat. 

Ideas  about  Hebraic  food  rules,  probably  similar  to  the  circumcision 

party's  arguments  that  Paul  contended  with  in  Galatians,  had  probably  begun  to 

influence  the  Christian  audience  of  the  book  of  Hebrews.  So  the  author  is  saying, 

in  essence,  remember  your  former  leaders,  their  lives,  their  example  and  their 

theology.   Christ  doesn't  change,  therefore  you  shouldn't  follow  new  teachings 

about  old  Hebraic  food  rules,  which  threaten  your  understanding  of  grace.  What 

you  now  have,  rather  than  being  inferior  to  the  Torah  covenant,  Torah  priesthood 

and  Torah  food  rules,  is  actually  superior.  The  priests  of  the  Torah  are  actually 

unqualified  to  eat  from  our  altar. 

(It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  logic  of  the  author  of 
Hebrews  would  break  down  if  we  extend  it  too  far  here.  He^'  is  apparently  using 
the  unchangeableness  of  Christ  to  argue  against  the  introduction  into  the  Christian 
community  of  new  teachings  about  Hebraic  food  rules.  But  the  major  thrust  of  the 
book  has  been  that  the  new  covenant  has  changed,  indeed  replaced,  the  old.  So 
this  point  about  the  unchanging  Christ  would  be  very  out  of  place  earlier,  if,  for 
instance,  it  were  to  be  connected  to  Hebrews  8:13.    But  in  connection  with 
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doctrinal  innovations  within  the  Christian  tradition,  especially  if  one  holds  that  a 
gentile  rather  than  Jewish  audience  is  in  mind,  despite  the  title  that  was  attached 
decades  later,  arguing  about  the  unchangeableness  of  Christ  does  make  sense.) 

The  clear  indication  in  Hebrews  13:7-10  that  the  leadership  the 
community  is  called  to  remember  and  imitate  is  dead  should  also  influence  our 
reading  of  the  call  to  obedience  in  Hebrews  13:17.  The  call  to  "remember  the 
outcome  of  their  way  of  life,  and  imitate  their  faith"  would  be  both  very  peculiar 
and  very  risky  if  the  author  were  peaking  of  present,  living  leaders,  who,  after  all, 
could  still  go  astray,  especially  in  the  unsettled  atmosphere  of  the  marginalized  and 
persecuted  first  century  church. 

William  L.  Lane  flatly  states,  "The  former  leaders  are  dead.""  Paul 
EUingworth  comments:  "All  that  the  present  verse  tells  us  about  these  former 
leaders  is  (1)  that  they  exercised  a  ministry  of  the  word;  (2)  that  they  were 
persaially  known  to  at  least  some  of  the  addressees;  and  (3)  that  they  have  died."" 
We  don't  know  how  they  died.  Martyrdom,  though  possible,^"  seems  improbable, 
given  the  statement  in  Hebrews  12:4,  "In  your  struggle  against  sin,  you  have  not 
yet  resisted  to  the  point  of  shedding  your  blood."  It  is  unlikely  that  the  author  is 
simply  stating  the  obvious:  that  those  alive  to  hear  his  message  are  not  yet  dead. 

Conditional  Authority 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  leadership  of  the  now  dead  graybeards, 
and  apparently  also  the  present,  more  junior  leadership  in  mind  in  verse  17,  was 
connected  to  their  speaking  the  word  of  God  and  their  way  of  life.  If  we  follow  the 
logic  of  verse  7,  leadership,  for  the  author  of  Hebrews,  was  conditioned  on  both 
faithfully  speaking  God's  word  and  faithfully  living  the  Christian  life.  There  is  no 
hint  here  of  a  hierarchy  or  of  the  investing  of  leadership  and  authority  in  either  the 
perscn  (x  the  office  of  the  leader.  Leaders  here  are  those  who  speak  faitWully  and 
who  live  faithfully.  This  seems  to  be  a  leadership  of  function,  not  the  sort  of 
leadership  of  form  and  office  that  evolved  in  the  church  in  later  centuries.  And  we 
need  to  connect  these  notions  of  obedience  to  leadership  with  the  stress  on  the 
community  from  external  societal  pressure  and  the  need  for  internal  community 
solidarity  in  the  face  of  that  pressure. 

The  call  in  Hebrews  to  obedience  to  church  leaders  came  at  a  time  of 
crisis.  It  was  aimed  at  dealing  with  a  crisis,  not  at  articulating  a  duty  to  obey 
authoritarian  bishops.  Attridge  observes: 

Little  can  be  inferred  from  the  term  itself  [used  for  "leader"  in 
V.  7]  about  the  precise  status  and  function  of  the  leaders  in 
question.  They  are  certainly  unlikely  to  have  been  monarchical 
bishops,  and  some  sort  of  presbyterial  group  is  probably 
involved.   Their  most  important  characteristic  was  that  they 
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"spoke  to  you  the  word  of  God.  "^' 

Interestingly,  we  see  the  same  crisis  pattern  in  the  historical  church's  first 
recorded  calls  for  obedience  to  bishops.  Ignatius  of  Antioch's  letters  were  the 
opening  wedge  of  the  evolution  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy  within  the  church.  After 
Ignatius  had  been  arrested,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  expected  to  be  put  to 
death.  On  the  way,  he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  churches  in  Asia  and  Rome.  In 
them,  he  stressed  obedience  to  bishops.  But  this  again  was  Christianity  under 
fire."  Ignatius,  in  his  early  calls  for  obedience,  had  in  mind  the  survival  and  unity 
of  the  Christian  community.^^  Though  the  obedience  portions  of  his  letters  have 
been  used  since  to  support  the  hierarchy  that  folly  developed  much  later,  they  seem 
to  have  been  primarily  intended  as  calls  to  solidarity  within  the  community  during 
a  time  of  crisis  when  he  and  other  leaders  were  likely  to  lose  their  lives. 

So  for  Ignatius,  there  would  be  a  need  to  encourage  the  Christians  to 
follow  the  younger,  less  experienced  leadership  that  would  emerge  after  he  and  the 
other  graybreads  had  been  put  to  death  or  otherwise  removed.  This  mirrors  the 
biblical  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  author  seems  to  have  had  solidarity  rather 
than  hierarchy  in  mind  in  Hebrews  13:7-17.  Lane,  quoting  Laub,  insists,  "there 
is  no  reference  in  verse  17  to  a  hierarchical  structure  of  the  community  and  of 
jurisdiction."^*  A  younger  and  relatively  untried  leadership,  probably  also 
including  the  author,^'  since  he  requests  prayer  in  Hebrews  1 3 : 1 8  for  himself^" 
seems  to  be  in  mind  in  Hebrews  13:17.  In  Ignatius'  letter  to  the  Magnesians 
(chapter  vi),  he  insisted: 

I  exhort  you  to  study  to  do  all  things  with  a  divine  harmony, 

while  your  bishop  presides  in  the  place  of  God,  and  your 

presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  apostles,  along 

with  your  deacons,  [emphasis  mine] 

Though  hierarchy  apparently  was  not  so  much  Ignatius'  goal  as  harmony, 
the  unfortunate  trend  toward  obedience  to  hierarchy  in  the  church  was  clearly 
underway  in  Ignatius'  letters.  In  chapter  xiii,  he  wrote  "Be  ye  subject  to  the 
bishq?.  and  to  cxie  another,  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  that  there  may  be  a  unity 
according  to  God  among  you."  In  the  same  letter  (chapter  ii),  Ignatius  praises  the 
deacon  Sotio,  "insomuch  as  he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  subject  to  the  bishop  and 
presbytery,  in  the  law  of  God."  To  the  Ephesians  (chapter  xx),  he  wrote: 

Stand  fast,  brethren,  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ... being  under 

the  guidance  of  the  Comforter,  in  obedience  to  the  bishop  and 

the  presbytery  with  an  undivided  mind... 

However,  Ignatius  was  not  describing  the  contemporary  existence  of  the 
kind  of  monarchical  episcopate  that  emerged  in  later  centuries.^'  Assuming  that 
the  leaders  in  Hebrews  1 3:7,  17  held  the  office  of  bishop  is  unwise.  EUingworth 
and  Eugene  A.  Nida,  commenting  about  translation  questions,  caution,  "We  do  not 
know  the  names  or  precise  ftinctions  of  the  leaders,  and  therefore  specific  titles 
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such  as  'bishop'  should  be  avoided."-'^  George  W.  Buchanan  in  his  comments  on 
Hebrews  13:7-17  also  states  that  exactly  what  office  these  former  and  present 
leaders  held  is  uncertain.  "There  is  no  specification  of  a  distinct  office  which  these 
leaders  filled,  such  as  bishops  or  deacons.  It  evidently  referred  to  all  leaders  who 
spoke...  the  word  of  God.'"" 

Obedience  would  seem  to  be  conditional,  limited  to  the  extent  to  which 
:he  leaders  were  in  fact  themselves  correctly  teaching  and  obeying  the  word  of 
God.  Lane,  again  quoting  Laub,  says,  "The  authority  of  the  leaders  is  not  officially 
bestowed  but  derives  directly  fi"om  the  authority  inherent  in  the  word  of 
3re  aching.'"  Leadership  of  the  house  churches  was  a  form  of  service  worthy  of 
lonor.  These  Christians  should  be  shown  the  deference  that  their  leadership 
plainly  deserved."-'' 

The  authority  belonged  to  God,  not  intrinsically  to  the  human  leader. 
Fherefore,  we  should  conclude  that  the  duty  of  obedience  attaches  absolutely  only 
;o  God  and  only  conditionally  to  human  church  leaders.  Peter  makes  a  similar 
observation  when  confronted  by  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  stop  preaching 
[Dhristin  Acts4:19  and  5:29.  So  the  textual  references  to  the  former  leadership 
Kem  to  indicate  not  an  unconditional  obedience  to  a  non-accountable  leadership, 
5ut  just  the  opposite.  In  fact,  Hebrews  13:17  uses  explicit  accountability 
anguage:  "Obey  your  leaders...for  they.. .will  give  an  account."  Though  the  author 
jndoubtedly  has  in  mind  giving  an  account  to  God,  there  is  no  explicit  or  implicit 
imitation  that  I  can  see  to  prevent  the  leaders  fi-om  also  being  accountable  to  the 
Christian  community  itself.  All  the  text  says  is,  "...they... will  give  an  account."  It 
doesn't  say  to  whom.-**  Lane  feels  strongly  that  the  grammar  requires  this  clause 
;o  be  translated,  not  so  much  that  the  leaders  must  give  an  account  but  that  they 
ntend  or  want  to  give  an  account." 

If  so,  this  only  strengthens  the  case  for  accountability  being  an  essential 
3art  of  Christian  leadership.  And  with  priesthood  of  all  believers  being  one  of  the 
strong  themes  of  the  entire  book  of  Hebrews,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  stretch  to 
x)nclude  that  this  accountability  to  God  would  also  include  an  accountability  to  his 
jni versa]  priesthood,  who  go  boldly  and  confidently  (Heb  10:19)  with  Jesus 
behind  the  curtain  (Heb  9:3;  6: 1 9,20)  into  the  very  presence  of  God  (Heb  12:18- 
24;  10:21,22)  in  the  heavenly  Holy  of  Holies. 

A  picture  emerges  of  a  Christian  leadership  that  is  accountable  and 
ivhose  authority  springs  not  fi^om  the  leaders'  persons  or  offices  but  fi"om  the 
x)nduct  of  their  lives  and  their  correct  proclamation  of  the  unchanging  Christian 
message.  John  Calvin  also  understood  Heb  13:7  as  only  requiring  conditional 
obedience  to  "holy  and  faithful  bishops,"  not  "pretending  bishops... murderers  of 
souls  and  ravening  wolves." 

He  felt  the  passage  requires  individual  believers  to  exercise  discretion 
and  judgment  about  church  leaders: 
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I  shall  say  no  more  to  describe  them,  but  for  the  present  I  make 
this  one  comment  that  while  we  are  bidden  to  obey  our  pastors 
we  must  carefully  and  shrewdly  distinguish  those  who  are  true 
and  faithfijl  rulers,  because  if  we  give  this  honour  indiscrimin- 
ately to  anyone  we  like,  wrong  will  be  done  to  the  good,  and 
moreover  the  reascm  added  here  that  they  are  worthy  of  honour 
because  they  watch  for  our  souls  will  have  no  force.  For  the 
Pope  and  his  like  to  draw  support  from  this  evidence  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  for  all  of  them  to  prove  that  they  are 
among  those  who  watch  for  our  salvation.'*  * 

The  leadership  pictured  in  Heb  13:7-17  is  engaged  in  combating  twin 
threats  to  the  solidarity  and  integrity  of  the  church.  The  primary  threat  is  from  the 
outside  world,  which  has  marginalized  the  Christian  community  and  which  tempts 
many  individual  Christians  to  give  up  on  God's  grace  and  return  to  the  physically 
more  rewarding  life  of  conformity  to  the  world  and  the  political  good  grace  of  the 
patron-client  social  system  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world. '^  The  community 
has  been  warned  in  the  climax  of  chapter  12  not  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  Esau,  who 
gave  up  the  birthright  promise  of  God  in  exchange  for  a  single  physical  meal 
(12:16,  17).  The  secondary  threat  appeared  to  be  from  a  group  that  was 
introducing  teachings  that  promoted  Hebraic  food  taboos  and  therefore  also 
threatened  the  community '  s  understanding  of  God '  s  grace.  Jj 

The  author  of  Hebrews  is  not  calling  for  monarchical  episcopate,* 
absolute  obedience  or  the  ecclesiofascist  approach  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (with 
apologies  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch),  or  of  denominations,  old  and  new,  that  share 
such  authoritarian  views.  Instead,  a  very  reasonable  picture  is  drawn  of  a 
universal  priesthood,  with  a  fiinctional  leadership  that  is  accountable  and  whose 
authcrity  is  ccxiditioned  upon  both  its  correct  teaching  of  God's  word  and  actually 
living  an  obedient  life  of  faith  personally.  Additionally,  as  we  see  in  Heb  13:15- 
16,  the  universal  Christian  priesthood,  made  up  of  the  entire  people  of  God,  also 
correctly  confesses  God's  name  as  an  essential  part  of  its  sacrificial  life.  So  the 
differentiation  between  the  entire,  universal  Christian  priesthood  and  its  leadership 
is  narrow  and  functional.  Both  confess  and  proclaim  God's  word.  Both  are 
accountable  (Heb  4:12-13;  13:17).  Both  must  live  the  life  of  faith.  And  both  go 
directly  to  God  in  a  priesthood  with  no  mediator  other  than  Jesus  (Heb  10:1 9-22; 
8:1-6). 


Other  New  Testament  Voices 


As  we  saw  earher,  Peter  and  John  proclaimed  a  similar  view  of  religioui 
authority  that  subordinated  obedience  to  religious  leaders  to  their  proclamation  of 
God's  message.  Acts  4: 1 9-20  shows  these  two  apostles  defying  the  constituted 
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■eligious  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  whom  Jesus  himself  had  told  the  people  to 
3bey  because  they  sat  in  Moses  seat  (Matt  23:2),  because  the  leaders  demanded 
hat  Christ  not  be  preached: 

But  Peter  and  John  answered  them,  "Whether  it  is  right  in 
Cjod's  sight  to  hsten  to  you  rather  than  to  God,  you  must  judge; 
for  we  cannot  keep  from  speaking  about  what  we  have  seen 
and  heard." 

And  as  the  confrontation  between  the  gospel  and  religious  leaders 
continued,  the  apostles'  message  about  where  the  duty  of  religious  obedience 
ntrinsically  attached  became  even  more  explicit  in  Acts  5:29-32: 

But  Peter  and  the  apostles  answered,  "We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  any  human  authority.  The  God  of  our  ancestors 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  you  had  killed  by  hanging  him  on  a  tree. 
God  exalted  him  at  his  right  hand  as  Leader  and  Savior  that  he 
might  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And 
we  are  witnesses  to  these  things,  and  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  God  has  given  to  those  who  obey  him." 

This  is  an  interesting  passage  because  it  contains  an  implicit  Trinitarian 
brmula  that  seditiously  challenged  conventiaial  notions  about  religious  leadership 
md  obedience.  Peter  appeals  to  God  as  supreme  authority.  He  appeals  to  Jesus 
IS  the  ultimate  rehgious  leader.  And  he  appeals  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
combined  with  the  actual  religious  experience  of  the  apostles.  This  creates  a  very 
credible  personal  witness  and  ad  hoc  authority  that  supersedes  that  of  the 
constituted,  official  religious  hierarchy.  It  logically  follows  from  this  revolutionary 
jtatement  that  Christians  no  longer  actually  need  to  obey  the  constituted  Jewish 
eaders,  though  Peter  did  not  explicitly  challenge  the  right  of  the  Sanhedrin  to 
ixist.  Nevertheless,  in  practice,  a  leadership  that  no  longer  need  be  obeyed  ceases 
o  have  authority. 

We  should  look  carefully  at  all  presentations  in  the  New  Testament  that 
lave  to  do  with  authority,  especially  confrontations  between  the  emerging  church 
md  the  established  religious  leaders,  since  this  was  one  of  the  questions  that  would 
lave  been  very  important  not  only  for  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  accounts, 
3Ut  also  for  the  later  church  leaders  who  decided  what  would  be  included  in  the 
;anon  and  what  would  not.  Robert  W.  Funk,  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  the  Jesus 
Seminar,  certainly  makes  the  point  that  institutional  leadership  groups  rarely 
compile  a  literature  that  limits  their  power.  But,  in  my  opinion,  he  pushes  the 
Doint  a  bit  too  far  when  he  writes: 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  developed,  along  with 
the  creeds,  as  a  way  of  excluding  political  enemies,  so  regarded 
because  they  deviated  from  institutional  opinion  or  practice:  the 
primary  interest  was  to  build  a  fence  around  right  doctrine  and 
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hierarchic  privilege.  This  also  had  the  eflfect  of  consolidating 
ecclesiastical  power."" 
So  inclusion  of  this  kind  of  anti-authoritarian  material  in  the  canon  is 
certainly  not  accidental.  If  the  function  of  the  canon  was  actually  to  uphold 
hierarchic  privilege,  we  would  not  expect  to  find  these  texts  in  the  canon.  And 
inclusiai  of  texts  that  contradict  what  Funk  sees  as  the  self-interest  of  later  church 
leaders  does  more  than  just  command  our  attention.  Such  inclusion  brings  with 
it  a  powerful  argumait  foe  self-authentication  of  such  texts  and  canons.  According 
to  Luke  T.  Johnson,  one  of  the  themes  of  the  book  of  Acts  is  the  shift  in  religious 
authority  away  from  the  Sanhedrin,  the  constituted,  official  religious  leadership 
that  even  Jesus  acknowledged  in  certain  matters,  but  which  got  in  the  way  of  the 
wiU  of  God  and  the  proclamation  of  God's  authentic  message.  Instead,  authority 
moves  toward  the  rag-tag  band  of  apostles,  the  new,  upstart  band  of  Jesus' 
followers,  who  actually  did  the  will  of  God  and  proclaimed  God's  authentic 
message. 

De^ite  receiving  a  beating,  therefore,  the  apostles  continue  to 

preach  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Acts  5:42).  Luke  has  made  his 

essential  point  clear.  Whatever  political  manipulations  might 

still  be  available  to  the  Sanhedrin,  effective  religious  authority 

over  Israel,  considered  as  God's  people,  has  passed  to  the 

apostles.    They  rule  over  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  restored 

Israel  in  Jerusalem.'" 

So  authentic  religious  authority  passes  from  the  person  and  office  of  the 

constituted  leaders  to  the  actual  proclamation  of  God's  word,  the  good  news  of 

Jesus  Christ.    And  it  descends  onto  a  rag-tag  functional  leadership  of  Jesus' 

provincial  followers,  more  or  less  making  up  the  rules  as  they  went  along,  guided 

by  God's  Spirit  and  validated  by  miracles  and  power  fi^om  God.  Luke,  in  Acts, 

informs  us  that  the  medium  won't  be  allowed  to  overpower  the  message.  But  the 

message   will   overpower  the  medium,   in  this  case  the   sitting  religious 

establishment.  It  is  as  if  today,  as  well,  the  New  Testament's  essential  instruction 

to  church  leaders  is  proclaim  the  message  to  the  world:  point  people  to  Jesus 

Christ  and  then  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  key  today,  as  well,  is  proclamation,  not  ordination. 
Though  Heb  13:17  is  the  only  New  Testament  passage  that  explicitly 
calls  for  obedience  to  church  leaders,  there  are  a  number  of  other  New  Testament 
passages  that  discuss  obedience.  Most  significant  obedience  passages  that  would 
have  a  bearing  on  our  understanding  of  church  leadership,  outside  of  Acts,  are  in 
1  Peter  or  in  the  Pauline  corpus.  Most  usages  in  both  1  Peter  and  Paul"*^  refer  to 
being  obedient  to  the  faith  (Rom  1 :5;  16:26);  obeying  the  truth,  the  gospel  or  the 
word  (Rom  2:8;  2  Cor  9: 1 3;  2  Thes  1 :8;  1  Pet  4: 1 7;  3 : 1 );  or  obeying  God  or  Christ 
(2  Cor  10:5,  1  Pet  3:20).   There  are  also  passages  involving  the  obedience  of 
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children,  slaves  and  wives. 

In  a  number  of  other  passages,  Paul  calls  on  believers  to  imitate  him  (1 
Cor  4:16;Phil  3:17;  1  Thes  1 :6),  but  he  generally  does  not  mention  obedience  in 
them.  Anexceptiai  is  2  Thessalaiians  3:7,  9,  14,  15,  which  we  will  discuss  later. 
In  the  most  important  of  these  imitation  passages,  1  Corinthians  11:1,  Paul  calls 
for  the  imitation  of  his  example  as  he  models  Christ  in  his  life.  He  does  not  call 
for  direct  obedience  to  his  personal  authority.  This  is  a  conditional,  dependent 
leadership  that  leans  heavily  for  validation  upon  the  personal  example  of  an 
authentic,  Christ-like  life  of  faith. 

However,  we  should  also  look  at  1  Peter  5:5-6: 
In  the  same  way,  you  who  are  younger  must  accept  the 
authority  of  the  elders.  And  all  of  you  must  clothe  yourselves 
with  humility  in  your  dealings  with  one  another,  for 
"God  opposes  the  proud, 
but  give  grace  to  the  humble." 
Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  so 
that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time. 

This  passage  is  preceded  in  1  Peter  5:1-4  by  instructions  to  church 
elders,  who  are  clearly  church  leaders  and  are  warned  by  Peter  not  to  lord  it  over 
their  charges.  However,  there  is  clearly  a  shift  in  verse  5,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  elders  of  verse  5  are  the  official  church  elders  of  verse  1 .  In 
fact,  the  contrast  in  verse  5  between  the  younger  and  the  older  makes  the 
explanation  of  the  HarperCollins  Study  Bible  on  this  verse,  that  "theyowwger  are 
an  age  group;  the  elders  are  officials  who  are  also  older",  seem  very  contrived, 
awkward  and  artificial.  Unanswered  by  those  who  read  verse  5  hierarchically  is 
why  Peter  would  limit  this  submission  to  church  leaders  only  to  young  men.  Why 
not  other  men?  And  women?  The  call  to  mutual  humility  in  the  same  verse  also 
strengthens  the  case  for  a  plain-meaning  interpretation.  What  is  being  called  for 
in  verse  5  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  deference  by  the  young  to  the  natural 
authority  of  age,  and  mutual  humility  between  both  age  groups. 

In  the  Pauline  corpus,  two  passages  on  obedience  bear  examination.  The 
first  is  Titus  3:1-2: 

Remind  them  to  be  subject  to  rulers  and  authorities,  to  be 
obedient,  to  be  ready  for  every  good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no 
one,  to  avoid  quarreling,  to  be  gentle,  and  to  show  every 
courtesy  to  everyone. 

This  passage,  which  reads  like  a  civic  virtue  list,  contains  no  explicit  or 
implicit  references  to  obeying  religious  leaders.  It  merely  says  to  obey  the 
government  and  what  are  almost  certainly  governmental  authorities.  Beyond  that, 
one  should  basically  work  hard  and  stay  out  of  trouble,  good  advice  all  around,  in 
any  age. 
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The  second  Pauline  passage  to  examine  is  2  Thessalonians  3:14-15: 

Take  note  of  those  who  do  not  obey  what  we  say  in  this  letter; 

have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  so  that  they  may  be  ashamed. 

Do  not  regard  them  as  enemies,  but  warn  them  as  believers. 
This  passage  is  more  explicit  about  obeying  Paul's  instructions,  specifically  the 
instructions  in  this  letter.  But  here  again,  these  verses  are  preceded  by 
exhortations  to  civic  virtues.  And  in  2  Thessalonians  3:6,  Paul  indicates  his 
instructions  came  from  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  name.  The  specific  instructions  have 
to  do  with  loafers  accepting  the  hospitality  of  other  Christians  without  working  for 
a  living.  So  Paul  lays  it  on  heavy  in  verses  1 0  and  12:  "Anyone  unwilling  to  work 
should  not  eat,"  and,  "Now  such  persons  we  exhort  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  do 
their  work  quietly  and  earn  their  own  living." 

So  Paul  is  emphasizing,  consistent  with  Acts,  the  authority  of  God.  The 
teaching  from  Christ  has  authority,  but  there  is  no  indication  here,  despite  forceful 
obedience  language,  that  Paul  invests  religious  authority  in  the  person  of  a  church 
leader  or  in  the  ofiice  of  the  leader  itself  Paul  makes  an  accounting  to  his  audience 
of  the  source  of  his  message,  to  whom  Paul  presumably  is  also  personally 
accountable. 

Personal  Conclusions  ' 

The  consistent  message  of  the  New  Testament  is  antagonistic  to  notions 
of  absolute  obedience  to  hierarchical  church  authority.  Paul  and  Peter  and  the 
author  of  Hebrews  invest  authority  in  the  proclamation  of  God's  word.  None  of 
these  New  Testament  voices,  despite  what  we  would  expect  following  Funk's 
reasoning  about  institutional  self-interest,  invests  religious  authority  in  the  person 
of  the  leader  or  in  the  office  itself 

So  we  return,  after  examining  both  the  Heb  13:17  obedience  passage  and 
other  New  Testament  voices,  to  the  understanding  that  authentic  leadership  in  the 
modem,  post-Constantinian  Christian  church  is  invested  in  faithfril  proclamation, 
not  mere  ordination.  The  author  of  Hebrew  does  indeed  call  us  to  obedience  to 
legitimate  church  leadership,  even  if  green  and  untested,  in  the  call  to  solidarity 
inside  the  Christian  community.  But  there  is  no  hint  I  could  detect  in  Hebrews  that 
the  leadership  must  be  male  or  ordained.  However,  Heb  13:17  does  indicate  that 
the  authentic  leader  must  be  faithfully  proclaiming  God's  word,  living  the  faith, 
and  be  accountable,  hi  a  nutshell,  authentic  leadership,  deserving  of  obedience, 
must  be  a  God- led  leadership. 

Even  if  it  is  female  or  unordained,"'  we  Christians,  who  today  are 
grappling  with  bottlenecks  and  obstacles  to  evangelism  that  emerge  from  the 
traditional  structures  of  church  government  itself,  must  obey  that  God-led 
leadership,  if  this  view  of  Heb  13:17  is  correct.  We  must  obey  what  is  of  God. 
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\nd  if  God  is  using  rag-tag  elements  within  the  church  today,  then  that  is  where 
)ur  loyalty  and  attention  should  be.  However,  this  does  not  mean  disrespect  to 
established  graybeard  leaders  also  being  used  by  God  to  faithfully  proclaim  his 
nessage.  It  just  means,  in  the  context  of  our  own  lives,  our  own  personal  circles 
)f  influence  and  our  own  church  congregations,  that  we  must  find  and  follow 
A'here  God  leads  and  whom  God  leads.  We  certainly  should  not  be  in  opposition 
o  God's  lead  in  these  matters.  Otherwise  we  could  find  ourselves  guilty  of 
jlaspheming  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  something  we  want  to  do. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  we  must  exercise  our  own  minds  in  all  this.  We 
nust  be  discerning  and  accept  some  risks.  Guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must 
ake  personal  responsibility  for  our  own  decisions  and  judgments  in  determining 
vhere  and  whom  God  is  leading.  Essentially,  this  means  being  cautious  about 
carelessly  following  persuasive  people  who  boldly  say,  "God  told  me,"  or  "God 
las  revealed  to  me,"  or  "God's  Spirit  is  leading  me  to  see"  without  testing  what 
hey  say  against  the  Scriptures,  competent  scholarship,  reason  and  our  own 
Ilhristian  experience.  But  then  where  we  do  determine  that  we  see  God's  lead, 
here  we  need  to  follow. 

In  addition,  the  sinful  structures  of  existing  authoritarian  hierarchies, 
contradicting  or  thwarting  this  accountable,  proclamation-based,  honest-living, 
jod-led,  fiinctional  leadership  within  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  deserve  our 
ittention  and  action.  Such  sinfiil  structures  must  be  resolutely  but  carefully 
dismantled,  with  brotherly  concern  and  God's  Holy  Spirit  guiding  the  demolition 
ind  reconstruction  process.  Demolition,  after  all,  is  a  drastic  step,  even  if  it  is  a 
jarefiil  demolition. 

Even  though  all  this  may  seem  radical,  I  believe  these  personal 
conclusions  to  be  thoroughly  and  conservatively  grounded  in  the  message  of 
Hebrews  and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  So  it  is  my  wish  for  God  to  help  us 
ill  seek  and  see  and  obey  his  will  on  these  important  Chrisfian  leadership 
:}uestions.  May  God  help  us  pursue  his  will  and  not  our  own. 

ENDNOTES 

Greg  Ogden,  The  New  ReformatJOTi:  Returning  the  Ministry  to  the  People  of  God 
;Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1 990),  79-82,  writes  that  one  of  the  implications  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers  is  that  the  laity  should  independently  be  able  to 
celebrate  Communion.  He  fiirther  notes  that  Paul's  discussion  of  abuses  at 
Ilommunion  in  1  Corinthians  1 1 ,  does  not  involve  an  institutional  or  legislative 
remedy  and  that  this  is  "immediately  followed  by  a  discussion  of  spiritual  gifts": 
n  1  Cor  12.  "Nowhere  does  Paul  mention  a  charism  given  to  persons  having  a 
special  call  to  protect  this  meal." 
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Ron  Burks  and  Vicki  Burks,  Damaged  Disciples:  Casualties  of  Authoritarian 
Churches  and  the  Shepherding  Movement  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1992),  76- 
131. 

There  are,  however,  other  New  Testament  passages  that  may  implicitly  support 
certain  notions  of  church  authority  and  that  are  often  so  cited  by  those  who  wish 
to  bolster  their  own  claims  of  authority.  We  will  discuss  some  of  these  other 
voices  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Samuele  Bacchiocchi,  The  Sabbath  in  the  New  Testament:  Answers  to  Questions 
(Berrien  Springs:  Biblical  Perspectives,  1990),  36-37,  72-78,  172-175. 
Bacchiocchi  (professor  of  Church  History  and  Theology  at  the  Seventh-day 
Adventists'  Andrews  University)  teaches  that  the  book  of  Hebrews  emphasizes 
both  discontinuity  and  continuity  with  the  past.  He  presents  Heb  4:9  as  a 
continuity  passage  (36-38)  to  overcome  the  larger  discontinuity  of  the  rest  of 
Hebrews.  Thus,  he  attempts  to  uphold  a  requirement  for  Christians  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  today.  But  in  so  doing,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  the  immediate  pericope  is 
really  discussing  entry  of  Israel  under  Joshua  into  the  rest  of  the  promised  land  and 
not  Israel's  observance  or  non-observance  of  the  literal,  weekly  Sabbath. 

Larry  Walker,  "The  Rest  of  the  Story:  The  Story  of  Rest,"  The  Good  News 
Expanded  Editiai  1 .  no.  4,  (July/August  1 996),  E5.  The  Good  News  is  published 
by  the  United  Church  of  God,  a  large  Worldwide  Church  of  God  breakaway  group 
that  separated  in  1 995  over  its  leaders'  defense  of  Sabbatarianism. 

clind,  slavish,  obedience,  a  now  discredited  Prussian  military  virtue,  which  sadly 
still  manifests  itself  in  many  other  cultures  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Christian 
church.  Literally,  it  is  "cadaver-like  obedience."  The  best  visual  example  of  this 
kind  of  "stifi"  obedience  and  rigidity  is  to  be  found  at  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
the  immobile,  rigid  guards,  if  they  faint,  are  supposed  to  faint  at  attention. 

Kobert  Kelley,  The  Power  of  Followership:  How  to  Create  Leaders  People  Want 
to  Follow  and  Followers  Who  Lead  Themselves  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1992), 
explores  the  20th  century  American  myth  of  leadership  and  the  conformism  it 
creates. 
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*^"The  leader's  words  have  the  force  of  law,"  Adolph  Eichmann's  principle. 
Tzvetan  Todorov,  Facing  the  Extreme:  Moral  Life  in  the  Concentration  Camps, 
trans.  Arthur  Denner  and  Abigail  Pollak  (New  York:  Metropolitan  Books,  1 996), 
166. 

Todorov  comments  further:  "In  the  totalitarian  ethic,  loyalty  to  the  leader  is  the 
fundamental  obligation.  The  cults  of  both  Stalin  and  Hitler  are  notorious  in  this 
respect.  The  motto  [Heinrich]  Himmler  chose  for  the  SS,  for  example, 
proclaimed,  "Meine  Ehre  heisst  Treue,"  "  my  honor  is  called  loyalty,"  a  phrase 
from  one  of  Hitler's  speeches  indicative  of  the  special  place  this  quality  occupies 
in  Nazi  thought.  Loyalty  toward  others  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  and  blind 
submission  to  the  leader  go  hand  in  hand"  (189). 

^^This  coined  word  clearly  has  some  sting,  and  it  is  not  accidental.  I  believe 
religious  peqDle  need  to  acknowledge  the  similarities  between  authoritarian  church 
polities  that  often  seem  to  be  accepted  and  even  respected,  and  authoritarian 
political  systems  that  are  abhorrent  to  most  moral  human  beings.  In  both,  there  is 
great  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  leader  and  on  the  need  for  the  masses  to  submit. 

Terminology  is  needed  that  will  draw  our  attention  to  these  similarities  and 
prompt  and  provoke  us  to  Christian  action  toward  love  and  good  works  (Heb 
10:24).  My  aim  is  deliberately  provocative,  with  the  cautious  hope  that  love  and 
good  works  will  result  when  our  thinking  on  these  important  questions  is 
developed  and  clarified.  If  we  sanitize  authoritarian  church  polities  with  hoary 
terms  like  "episcopal,"  our  thinking  will  be  much  more  fuzzy.  And  we  will  be 
much  less  likely  to  confront  our  sins  in  these  areas  and  take  needed  corrective 
action  to  alter  the  sinful  structures  of  such  polities. 

However,  to  be  fair  to  the  current  denominational  leadership  of  the  Worldwide 
Church  of  (jod,  there  is  widespread,  top-level  embarrassment  about  its  continuing 
with  the  authoritarian,  pastor-general  polity  established  by  founder  Herbert  W. 
Armsfrong.  (This  form  of  government  is  essentially  papal,  but  now  without  a 
WCG  theology  to  legitimate  it.)  Ogden's  The  New  Reformation,  with  its  radical 
recommendations  for  lay  leadership  and  non-hierarchical  polity,  has  been 
recommended  to  the  WCG  ministry  and  membership  by  the  WCG's  current  pastor 
general,  Joseph  Tkach  Jr.  So  something  is  clearly  afoot. 

Change  of  some  sort  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  But,  despite  these  very  hopeful 
and  encouraging  beginnings,  the  church  membership  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
meaningful  way,  so  far,  in  discussions  about  what  the  inevitable  changes  in  church 
polity  should  be.  The  assumption  apparently  continues  to  be  that  changes,  even 
healthy  democratic  and  congregational  changes,  will  be  imposed  from  above.  This 
clearly  reveals  the  durability  of  the  problems  and  mindset  perpetuated  by  authori- 
tarian church  polity. 
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HEALTH  CARE  ETHICS  IN  THE  NURSING  HOME  SETTING 

OR,  THE  MORAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EMPTYING  BEDPANS 

by  Allan  R.  Bevere* 

I  want  to  begin  with  a  familiar  story.  I  will  not  attempt  to  improve  upon 
the  story,  as  I  doubt  this  is  possible.  But  there  is  an  often  noticed  but  little 
expounded  detail  of  the  story  which,  I  think,  speaks  to  the  moral  commitment 
embodied  in  nursing  home  care.' 

There  was  a  man  who  had  two  sons.  The  younger  of 
them  said  to  his  father,  "Father,  give  me  the  share  of  the 
property  that  will  belong  to  me."  So  he  divided  his 
property  between  them.  A  few  days  later  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  he  had  and  traveled  to  a  distant 
country,  and  there  he  squandered  his  inheritance  in  wild 
living.  When  he  had  spent  everything,  a  severe  famine 
took  place  throughout  the  country,  and  he  began  to 
starve.  So  he  went  and  hired  himself  out  to  one  of  the 
citizens  of  that  country,  who  sent  him  to  his  field  to  feed 
his  pigs.  He  was  so  hungry  even  the  pods  the  pigs  were 
eating  looked  tasty;  but  no  one  gave  him  anything  to 
eat.  But  one  day  when  he  came  to  his  senses,  he  said, 
"How  many  of  my  father's  hired  hands  have  bread 
enough  to  spare,  but  here  I  am  dying  of  hunger!  I  will 
leave  and  go  to  my  father,  and  I  will  say  to  him, 
"Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  you; 
I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  your  son;  treat  me 
like  one  of  your  hired  hands."  So  he  set  off  and  went  to 
his  father.  But  while  he  was  still  far  off,  his  father  saw 
him  and  was  filled  with  compassion;  he  ran  and  put 
his  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him.  Then  the  son  said 
to  him,  "Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  you;  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  your 
son."  But  the  father  said  to  his  slaves.  "Quickly,  bring 
out  the  finest  robe  and  put  it  on  him;  put  a  ring  on  his 
finger  and  sandals  on  his  feet.  And  get  the  fatted  calf 
and  kill  it,  and  let  us  eat  and  celebrate;  for  this  son  of 
mine  was  dead  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost  and  is 
found!"  And  they  began  to  celebrate  (Luke  15:11  -24). 

♦Allan  Bevere  (M.Div.  -  ATS,  1987)  is  a  United  Methodist  pastor  in  northern 
Ohio  and  a  Ph.D.  student  in  New  Testament  ethics  at  Durham  University. 
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The  portion  of  this  story  impoilant  for  my  purposes  is  where  the  father 
seeing  his  son  from  a  distance,  rises  up  and  runs  to  greet  him.  The  significance  of 
this  detail  should  not  be  missed;  for  in  the  world  of  first-century  Judea  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  undignified  for  an  elderly  man  to  run.^  The  elderly  were  worthy  of 
respect  and  they  were  not  expected  to  conform  to  anyone  else's  schedule.  What 
was  clearly  at  work  here  was  a  particular  view  of  the  aged.  Certainly  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  aged  could  not  be  treated  quite  badly  in  the  ancient  world  by  their 
children  and  others.  We  must  remember  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  not  pri- 
marily a  command  for  dependent  children  to  obey  their  parents,  but  an  order  for 
adult  children  to  respect  and  take  care  of  their  elderly  parents.-*  Indeed,  the  term 
"elder"  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  of  the  Greek  v/ord  presbuteros ,*  a 
word  used  in  early  Christianity  to  denote  a  position  of  authority  (Acts  1 1:30; 
14:23).  While  such  an  appellation  of  dignity  required  more  than  the  length  of  life's 
experience  (there  were  foolish  old  men  in  the  early  church  too),  such  breadth  of 
experience  was,  nevertheless,  indispensable  for  those  who  would  lead  and  make 
judgments. 

The  neglect  of  the  aged  is  certainly  a  problem  in  our  society.  In  one 
respect  the  existence  of  the  nursing  home  is  a  testimony  to  that  neglect;  for  there 
are  those  who  are  in  the  nursing  home  because  they  have  been  neglected  and  in 
some  cases  simply  abandoned  by  their  families.  Now  this  is  certainly  not  the  case 
for  everyone.  There  are  those  who  are  here  because,  given  their  specific  situation, 
this  is  probably  the  best  place  for  them.  There  are  also  those  who  are  attended 
quite  well  by  their  families.  We  must  be  careftil  not  to  oversimplify  these  very 
different  situations.  At  the  same  time  was  must  not  allow  the  complexity  of  these 
situations  to  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  we  live  in  a  society  that  often  neglects  and 
forgets  the  elderly.  The  nursing  home  stands  as  a  demonstration  of  this. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  nursing  home  also  stands  as  a  society's 
commitment  to  its  elderly.  Those  who  are  in  the  latter  and  last  years  of  their  lives 
should  be  cared  for  by  their  children  and  by  all  of  us  who  are  children,  who  now 
have  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood.  To  do  so  is  to  honor  our  fathers 
and  our  mothers. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  the  Elyria  Home  is  a  nursing  home  of  the 
church.  The  daily  care  of  medicine  needs  a  community  to  sustain  it.^  It  is  clear  that 
the  care  which  takes  place  here  could  not  be  sustained  without  the  commitment  of 
the  church  community.  The  church  must  be  committed  to  implementing  the  fifth 
commandment  in  its  life  and  worship.  It  must  care  for  the  aged  because  the  elderly 
"should  not  have  to  run,"  to  use  the  language  of  Jesus'  parable.  If  the  church  is  to 
be  the  suffering  presence  Christ  has  called  it  to  be,  then  the  nursing  home  is  a 
necessary  instrument  in  the  care  of  the  aged  who  suffer. 

The  nursing  home,  like  the  hospital  is  "a  house  of  hospitality  along  the 
way  of  our  journey  with  finitude."*  The  nursing  home  stands  as  a  sign  that  we  will 
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not  abandai  those  who  are  currently  experiencing  that  finitude  in  a  dramatic  way. 
hideed,  the  way  a  community  is  present  with  the  dying  reveals  the  character  of  that 
community.^  The  nursing  home  also  stands  as  a  reminder  that  the  first  task  of 
medicine  is  not  to  cure  but  to  care.^  It  is  certainly  hoped  that  cure  is  possible,  but 
when  it  is  not,  medicine  is  not  relieved  of  its  responsibility,  nor  is  the  church. 
Suffering  has  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  separating  the  ill  from  the  healthy; 
particularly  when  such  suffering  lasts  for  months,  even  years.  The  nursing  home 
is  a  reminder  that  some,  even  much,  suffering  does  not  get  better,  at  least  in  this 
life.  Perhaps  that  is  why  residents  of  nursing  homes  can  be  ignored  and  abandoned 
by  their  families.  These  persons  remind  us  that  in  reality  they  are  no  different  from 
the  rest  of  us;  for  we  are  all  terminal. 

Now  certainly  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  all  residents  of  nursing  homes 
are  about  ready  to  die,  but  certainly  many  have  already  seen  their  better  days,  as 
they  themselves  would  surely  admit.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  anything  different 
about  them  as  qDposed  to  the  rest  of  us.  One  does  not  need  to  be  in  a  nursing  home 
to  have  seen  his  or  her  better  days.  Indeed,  it  may  be  true  that  my  best  days  are 
behind  me.  I  just  don't  know  it  yet  (I  certainly  hope  this  is  not  the  case).  Most 
residents  of  nursing  homes  will  not  get  out  of  the  home  alive.  This  stands  as  a 
reminder  to  us  that  none  of  us  is  going  to  get  out  of  this  life  alive.  Thus  it  just  may 
be  that  family  neglect  of  relatives  in  nursing  homes  may  not  simply  be  a  matter  of 
time  constraints,  but  rather  their  presence  reminds  the  family  members  of  their 
own  fmitude.  In  this  case  the  nursing  home  can  be  used  by  families  not  as  house 
of  hospitality  used  to  assist  the  family  in  caring  for  a  relative;  rather  it  becomes  a 
wall  of  separation  employed  to  separate  the  world  of  the  sick  from  the  world  of  the 
healthy. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  the  nursing  home  must  not  be.  It  must  be  the 
bridge  between  the  worlds  of  the  sick  and  the  healthy.'  The  nursing  home  must 
reflect  not  only  the  church's  commitment  to  be  with  those  who  are  in  need  of  such 
care,  but  it  must  also  be  the  place  where  residents  learn  that  life  is  not  yet  over. 
There  is  still  living  to  do.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  nursing  home  can  give  its  residents 
their  best  days  ever,  but  they  can  be  good  days.  They  can  be  meaningftil  days.  The 
nursing  home  needs  to  do  what  it  can  to  create  the  kind  of  environment  that  lets  its 
residents  know  that  their  presence  there  puts  them  in  a  different  place,  but  not  in 
a  different  world.  Of  course,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task  as  long  as  families  reftise 
to  visit  or  spend  any  kind  of  quality  time  with  their  relatives.  No  doubt,  this 
familial  neglect  serves  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  nursing  home  as  a  house  of 
hospitality,  and  it  is  likely  that  no  health  care  worker  can  simply  work  around  such 
familial  dereliction  of  duty  in  order  to  make  the  nursing  home  a  hospitable  place. 

This  is  why  I  think  there  are  few  things  more  significant  than  the 
individual  church's  commitment  to  being  a  visible  presence  in  the  nursing  home 
setting.  Youth  fellowships  should  regularly  visit  nursing  homes.  The  "elders" 
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present  in  nursing  homes  have  stories  to  tell,  and  the  youth,  who  will  one  day  be 
"elders"  themselves,  need  to  listen.  Even  if  some  of  the  "elders"  are  no  longer  able 
to  communicate  their  stories,  they  still  have  stories  and  because  of  their  storied 
lives,  they  deserve  to  have  our  presence;  for  presence  is  what  is  first  and  foremost 
required  of  us  (remember  Job's  friends  who  sat  with  him  in  silence  for  seven 
days?).  Their  worth  is  not  found  in  their  ability  to  communicate.  Their  worth  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  them,  just  as  he  died  for  the  rest  of  us.  This  is 
also  why  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  clergy  can  do  is  to  take  Eucharist 
to  nursing  home  residents.  Such  an  act  testifies  to  the  fact  that  they  still  belong  to 
the  church.  They  are  still  one  of  us.  Their  identity  as  church  means  that  those  who 
have  been  given  the  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments  must  do  so  to  those  in 
the  nursing  home.  Their  change  of  location  in  no  way  disqualifies  them  from 
belonging  in  the  family  of  the  people  of  God.  To  bring  the  Eucharist  to  them  is  to 
bring  the  community  of  faith,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  means  of  grace  to  them, 
when  they  are  not  able  to  come  to  get  it.  Unfortunately  I  know  of  more  than  a  few 
clergy  who  justify  not  serving  Eucharist  in  the  nursing  home  on  the  grounds  that 
many  there  have  no  idea  what  is  taking  place.  Not  only  do  I  find  this  to  be  an 
unacceptable  Wesleyan  understanding  of  the  Eucharist,  but  I  find  it  to  be 
theologically  simplistic.  To  think  that  the  value  of  the  Eucharist  is  found  only  in 
one's  ability  to  know  what  is  happening  is  to  reject  the  divine  giftedness  of  the 
sacrament. 

Now  nothing  I  have  said  thus  far  seems  to  relate  to  the  work  of  an  ethics 
committee  in  a  nursing  home.  I've  not  discussed  issues  of  life  support,  whether 
withholding  nourishment  is  the  same  as  withholding  medical  treatment,  living 
wills,  or  even  assisted  suicide.  Yet,  I  believe  that  what  I  have  claimed  thus  far  is 
of  paramount  importance  for  any  ethics  committee  in  any  nursing  home. 

First,  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  support  by  the  church 
community  and  what  this  ethics  committee  does  in  its  deliberations.  Without  the 
clergy,  the  youth  fellowships,  the  families,  the  health  care  workers,  and  physicians, 
your  job  as  a  committee  is  not  only  quite  difficult,  it  is  impossible.  Your  work  can 
only  be  sustained  by  the  support  of  those  who  have  a  stake  in  this  enterprise.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  nursing  homes  and  those  committed  to  their 
ministry  were  around  long  before  any  ethics  committee.  Your  task  is  to  continue 
to  sustain  the  kind  of  commitment  to  the  elderly  that  was  already  present  before 
your  arrival. 

The  work  of  this  ethics  committee  embodies  the  same  kind  of  moral 
commitment  as  the  work  of  the  health  care  aid  who  empties  bedpans.  Indeed,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  instructive  for  an  ethics  committee  than  such  an  act.  Not 
everyone  can  empty  bedpans,  and  those  who  can  likely  don't  enjoy  it.  But  there  are 
those  whose  calling  to  medicine  (and  let  us  not  mistake  that  medicine,  like 
ordained  ministry,  is  a  calling)  includes  the  duty  of  emptying  bedpans.  Our  moral 
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jbligations  are  often  best  described  as  duties,  because  the  language  of  "want" 
amply  does  not  fit.  Few  want  to  empty  bedpans,  but  those  who  do  so  embody  the 
>ame  moral  commitment  embodied  in  the  physician's  practice,  and  embodied  in 
he  community's  practice  of  making  the  nursing  home  a  house  of  hospitality.  The 
noral  commitment  of  an  ethics  committee  must  be  centered  around  the  daily  moral 
commitments  found  in  such  things  as  emptying  bedpans. 

It  is  quite  simply  a  mistake  to  understand  ethics  as  making  difficult 
iecisions  in  tough  situations.  The  modem  idea  of  ethics  as  a  series  of  quandaries 
)ne  confi-onts  in  linear  fashion  is  simply  false.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  ethics 
committees,  whether  in  nursing  homes  or  in  hospitals,  deal  mostly  with  difficult 
situations.  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  we  are  finally  doing  ethics  only  when 
he  case  has  reached  the  committee.  The  ethics  committee  is  not  the  fi^ont  line  of 
ethical  reflection,  it  stands  as  one  part  of  the  moral  commitment  made  to  a  patient 
ong  before.  The  ethical  significance  of  the  deliberations  of  an  ethics  committee  is 
)art  of  the  same  moral  commitment  involved  in  emptying  bedpans.  Clearly  then, 
he  work  of  an  ethics  committee  is  not  somehow  separate  from  the  work  of  the 
entire  nursing  home  with  its  many  different  facets.  The  ethics  committee  is  not 
nade  up  of  the  experts  we  call  in  when  all  else  fails.  The  modem  notion  of 
'expert"  is  clearly  deceptive.'"  The  last  thing  we  need  in  moral  deliberations  is 
jbjectivity;  for  objectivity  is  an  allusion."  Most  people  who  undertake  the  moral 
x)mmitments  involved  in  medical  care  do  so  not  without  feeling,  but  with  concem 
md  deep  passion.  What  medical  care  needs  are  people  who  feel  deeply  but  who 
can  temper  such  feeling  with  wisdom,  clearly  a  biblical  notion,  unlike 
'objectivity."  If  objective  people  are  best  qualified  to  deal  with  ethical  questions 
hen  the  moral  thing  to  do  is  to  take  children  away  fi^om  their  parents  as  soon  as 
hey  are  bom;  for  who  is  less  objective  about  children  than  parents. 

But  the  wisdom  of  an  ethics  committee  again  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
jame  kind  of  wisdcxn  exercised  by  physicians  and  health  care  workers  in  the  daily 
asks  of  medical  care.  It  is  certainly  tme  that  ethics  committees  deal  with  questions 
onique  for  their  tasks—  questions  of  brain  death,  "pulling  the  plug,"  the  ambiguity 
between  letting  die  and  putting  to  death,  etc.  But  first,  and  foremost,  these  are  not 
heir  concerns.  Rather,  by  their  very  existence  the  ethics  committee  should  testify 
:o  the  tmth  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  honor  our  fathers  and  mothers  who 
should  not  have  to  suffer  the  indignity  it  takes  to  "rise  up  and  run."  Thus  ethics 
committees  should  not  cmly  consist  of  clergy,  physicians,  and  lawyers.  They  should 
ilso  consist  of  the  nurses  who  empty  the  bedpans;  for  that  act  is  reminiscent  of  one 
ivho  set  the  example  for  us  so  long  ago. 

Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into 
his  hands,  and  that  he  had  come  from  God  and  was 
going  to  God,  got  up  fi^om  the  table,  took  off  his  outer 
robe,  and  tied  a  towel  around  himself  Then  he  poured 
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water  into  a  basin  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples' 

feet....  After  he  had  washed  their  feet,  had  put  on  his 

robe,  and  had  returned  to  the  table,  he  said  to  them, 

"Do  you  know  what  I  have  done  to  you?  You  call  me 

teacher  and  Lord—  and  you  are  right,  for  that  is  what  I 

am.  So  if  I,  your  Lord  and  teacher,  have  washed  your 

feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I 

have  set  you  an  example,  that  you  also  should  do  as  I 

have  done  to  you.  Very,  truly  I  tell  you,  servants  are  not 

greater  than  their  masters,  nor  are  messengers  greater 

than  the  one  who  sent  them.  If  you  know  these  things 

you  are  blessed  if  you  do  them"  (John  13:3-5,  12-17). 

The  task  of  an  ethics  committee  in  a  nursing  home  is  the  same  as  the  on( 

who  empties  bedpans— to  be  in  service  to  our  fathers  and  mothers  who  need  om 

care.  Such  care  no  doubt  is  quite  a  burden,  but  as  the  New  Testament  makes  very 

clear,  it  is  O.K.  to  be  a  burden  (Gal.  6:2).  I  suspect  that  our  autonomy  gets  in  th( 

way  at  this  point;  after  all,  we  do  have  our  own  lives  to  lead.  But  do  we?  What  kinc 

of  ominous  presumptions  are  betrayed  when  we  claim  our  lives  as  ours,  especiall) 

when  we  use  such  a  claim  to  free  ourselves  from  our  commitments  to  others.  A 

people  who  find  their  identity  in  one  who  "thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  wit! 

,  God,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  slave"  (Phil.  2:6-7)  cannot  b< 

|i  content  with  such  a  shallow  and  selfish  notion  of  autonomy.  Indeed,  where  wouh 

the  universe  be  had  Jesus  decided  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  exercise  hii 

autonomy  all  in  the  name  of  having  his  own  life  to  live?'^ 

I  Now  it  is  certainly  the  case,  that  such  a  commitment  requires  the  kind  o 

sacrifice  that  gets  in  the  way  of  our  plans  and  dreams.  Not  one  of  us  faced  with  th( 

situaticxi  of  having  to  care  intensely  for  a  loved  one  in  a  nursing  home  would  fine 

it  to  be  our  choice  or  in  keeping  with  our  plans  for  life.  I  can  only  say  to  this  thai 

such  intensive  care  is  only  possible  in  conjunction  with  a  community  willing  an( 

able  to  sustain  individuals  who  have  the  responsibility  for  that  care,  as  well  as 

assist  in  such  care.  Moreover,  it  is  also  true  that  for  most  of  us  life  seldom  turns  ou 

as  planned.  One  does  not  need  to  be  tied  to  a  relative  in  a  nursing  home  to  kno\^ 

this.  Perhaps  the  fortitude  of  our  moral  character  is  not  revealed  so  much  in  oiu 

supposed  abilities  to  fashion  our  own  destinies,  but  rather  our  character  is  reveale( 

in  how  we  respond  to  those  unforeseen  forces  which  impinge  upon  us.  The  nursinj 

home  can  and  should  be  a  moral  response  to  those  forces. 

Again,  this  may  not  seem  as  if  it's  germane  to  what  an  ethics  committee 
does,  but  the  moral  commitments  that  give  rise  to  the  nursing  home  in  the  first 
place  must  undergird  and  sustain  the  reflection  and  the  work  of  an  ethics 
committee.  There  can  be  no  more  significant  examples  for  an  ethics  committee  to 
draw  on  than  the  one  of  Jesus  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and  the  health  care 
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worker  emptying  patients'  bedpans.  Both  acts  reflect  the  kind  of  discipleship 
necessary  for  the  work  of  an  ethics  committee. 
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MARY  JANE  MCLEOD  BETHUNE 
by  Rochelle  Sheppard* 

Drive  motivated  by  vision.  Excellence  fueled  with  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination. Each  of  these  traits  distinguish  Mary  Jane  McLeod  Bethune,  a  woman 
of  power.  Bethune  was  a  woman  bom  with  a  desire  to  make  an  impact  in  the  lives 
of  others.  Her  driving  force  and  desire  are  most  aptly  seen  in  the  words  of  her 
Last  Will  and  Testament. 

I  leave  you  love;  I  leave  you  hope;  I  leave  you  the  challenge  of 
developing  confidence  in  one  anther;  I  leave  you  a  thirst  for 
education;  I  leave  you  a  respect  for  the  use  of  power;  I  leave 
you  faith;  I  leave  you  racial  dignity;  I  leave  you  a  desire  to  live 
harmoniously  with  you  fellow  men;  I  leave  you  a  responsibility 
to  our  young  people.' 

Mary  Jane  McLeod  Bethune  was  bom  to  Samuel  and  Patsy  Mcintosh 
McLeod  on  July  10,  1875  in  Mayesville,  South  Carolina.  Former  slaves,  Samuel 
and  Patsy  were  the  parents  of  seventeen  children.  Mary  was  the  only  one  bom 
free.  She  was  bom  ten  years  after  slavery  was  abolished.  After  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  her  parents  continued  to  work  for  their  former  master  until  they  had 
earned  enough  money  to  buy  five  acres  of  land.  The  family  built  their  first  cabin 
by  cutting  and  splitting  the  wood  themselves. 

When  Mary  was  a  young  child,  she  endured  an  experience  she  never 
forgot.  She  had  gone  to  one  of  the  homes  in  town  to  deliver  the  laundry.  While 
there  she  picked  up  a  book  and  the  little  girl  of  the  house  took  it  away  from  her 
saying,  "You  can't  read."  From  then  on  she  was  determined  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write.  Within  a  year  she  was  given  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  Mrs. 
Bethune  fondly  said,  "A  knock  on  our  door  changed  my  life  over-night."^ 

Emma  Wilson,  a  black  educator  from  a  northem  Presbyterian  mission 
established  a  school  five  miles  away  from  the  McLeod  home.  Mary  was  chosen 
to  be  the  one  to  go  to  school  and  teach  the  others  the  three  R's.  Each  day  Mary 
walked  the  five  miles  to  Emma's  school.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Bible. 

My  teacher  had  a  box  of  Bibles  and  texts,  and  she  gave  me  one 
of  each  for  my  very  own.  That  same  day  the  teacher  opened  the 
Bible  to  John  3:16,  and  read:  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

With  these  words  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes  and  the  light 

*Rochelle  Sheppard  is  an  M.Div.  student  at  ATS. 
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came  flooding  in.     My  sense  of  inferiority,  my  fear  of 

handicaps,  dropped  away.  "Whosoever,"  it  said.  No  Jew  nor 

Gentile,  no  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  no  black  nor  white;  just 

"whosoever."  It  meant  that  I,  a  humble  Negro  girl,  had  just  as 

much  chance  as  anybody  in  the  sight  and  love  of  God.  These 

words  stored  up  a  battery  of  faith  and  confidence  and 

determination  in  n^  heart,  which  has  not  failed  me  to  this  day.' 

Along  with  the  spiritual  teaching  Mary  was  able  to  give  to  her  family,  her  family 

and  neighbors  "relied  on  her  to  help  them  with  their  financial  transactions  as  they 

prepared  to  sell  their  cotton  in  the  market. "''  Because  school  was  only  in  session 

the  three  months  between  planting  and  harvest;  (farming  families  could  not 

manage  without  putting  their  children  to  work  in  the  fields),  Mary  tried  to  cram  all 

the  learning  she  could  into  those  three  months. 

Mary's  graduation  from  the  Mayesville  school  was  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  events  of  her  life.  Her  parents,  Samuel  and  Patsy,  watched  with  pride 
as  she  received  her  diploma.  Mary  graduated  in  1 886  and  was  offered  a  scholar- 
ship, which  was  provided  by  Miss  Mary  Crissman  from  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
Scotia  Seminary,  a  school  for  Black  women,  in  Concord,  North  Carolina.  Here, 
she  learned  the  meaning  of  the  word  brotherhood.  At  Scotia  Mary  met  white 
people  who  proved  that  they  believed  in  practicing  the  Christian  principles  they 
preached. 

Upcxi  graduation  from  Scotia,  she  secured  another  scholarship  from  Miss 
Crissman  to  attend  Moocfy  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago  in  hopes  of  becoming  a  mis- 
sicaiary  to  Africa.  "At  Moody,  Mary  met  black  and  white  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  This  cosmopolitan  experience  proved  to  be  a  distinct  asset  in  the  years  to 
come.  Her  ability  to  get  along  with  all  types  of  people  was  the  result  of  her  exper- 
iences at  Moody."'  In  her  free  time  she  visited  prisoners,  offered  counseling  to  the 
needy,  and  traveled  with  Moody  students  to  the  Midwest  and  established  Sunday 
schools.  "For  two  years,  Mary  McLeod  toured  throughout  the  South,  helping  the 
institute  set  up  new  missions.  She  traveled  with  her  Bible  team,  serving  as  chief 
vocalist;  occasionally  she  preached  on  these  missions."^  Upon  graduation  Mary 
received  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  her  life  when  she  learned  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions  did  not  accept  black  missionaries.  Sorrowful  McLeod 
returned  to  Mayesville  as  Emma  Wilson's  teaching  assistant.  A  year  later  she  was 
hired  as  a  teacher  in  Augusta,  Georgia  at  the  Haines  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  a  school  for  black  children.  Richard  Rennert,  in  his  book,  Shapers  of 
America,  says. 

There  McLeod  organized  an  unusual  Sunday  school  program 
for  her  pupils.  They  visited  children  in  nearby  shacks  and  gave 
them  baths  and  distributed  clothing,  soap,  toothbrushes,  and 
other  personal  hygiene  items.    Africans  in  America  needed 
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Christ  and  school  just  as  much  as  Negroes  in  Africa,  McLeod 
realized.     My  life  work  lay  not  in  Africa  but  in  my  own 
country/ 
Later  McLeod  moved  to  The  Kindell  histitute  in  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  where 
she  met  and  married  Albertus  Bethune  who  was  also  a  teacher.  The  couple  had 
one  son  Albert.  Six  months  later  Bethune  moved  to  Palatka,  Florida  where  she 
organized  a  Sunday  school  program  and  visited  prisoners  in  jail. 

The  idea  of  "mission"  had  imbued  Bethune's  early  thinking. 
Since  leaving  school  she  had  professed  a  desire  to  do  mission- 
ary work  in  Africa.  The  desire  was  inspired  both  by  religion 
and  by  a  special  feeling  regarding  her  heritage:  she  had  often 
expressed  pride  that  pure  African  blood  flowed  in  her  veins  and 
that  her  mother  had  come  from  a  matriarchal  tribe  and  royal 
African  ancestry.* 

With  her  strong  desire  to  help  others  and  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
missions.  Bethune  decided  to  make  America  her  primary  mission  field.  She  had 
always  wanted  to  q^en  a  school  i(x  impoverished  Negro  girls,  so  she  concentrated 
her  energies  on  establishing  a  school  for  girls  in  Daytona,  Florida.  With  only  her 
faith  in  God,  $1.50,  and  a  vision  to  help  others,  Bethune  founded  the  Daytona 
Ncymal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Negro  Girls  on  October  4,  1 904.  Her  enroll- 
ments consisted  of  five  little  girls  and  her  own  son.  Each  child  paid  fifty  cents 
weekly  for  tuition. 

We  burned  logs  and  used  the  charred  splinters  as  pencils,  and 
mashed  elderberries  for  ink.  I  begged  strangers  for  a  broom,  a 
lamp,  a  bit  of  cretonne  to  put  around  the  packing  case  which 
served  as  my  desk.  I  haunted  the  city  dump  and  the  frash  piles 
behind  hotels,  retrieving  discarded  linen  and  kitchenware, 
cracked  dishes,  broken  chairs,  pieces  of  old  lumber.  Every- 
thing was  scoured  and  mended.  This  was  part  of  the  training 
to  salvage,  to  reconstruct,  to  make  bricks  without  sfraw.  As 
parents  began  gradually  to  leave  their  children  overnight,  I  had 
to  provide  sleeping  accommodations.    I  took  com  sacks  for 
mattresses.  Then  I  picked  Spanish  moss  from  frees,  dried  and 
cured  it,  and  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  matfress  hair.' 
In  less  than  two  years  the  school's  enrolknent  grew  to  250  pupils. 
Bethune  soon  saw  the  need  to  expand.  She  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  which 
was  originally  a  garbage  dump  with  five  dollars  down  and  a  verbal  agreement  to 
pay  the  $250  balance  in  two  years.  Bethune  did  not  know  how  she  was  going  to 
pay  for  the  land  but  she  had  faith  that  God  would  guide  her  to  the  right  people  who 
would  empathize  with  her  cause. 

Gerda  Lemer,  in  her  book.  Black  Women  in  White  America,  quotes 
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Bethune  as  saying, 

I  hung  onto  contractors'  coat-tails,  begging  for  loads  of  sand 
and  second-hand  bricks.  I  went  to  all  the  carpenters,  me- 
chanics, and  plasterers  in  town,  pleading  with  them  to  contri- 
bute a  few  hours'  work  in  the  evening  in  exchange  for  sand- 
wiches and  tuition  for  their  children  and  themselves.  Slowly 
the  building  rose  from  its  foundations.  The  name  over  the 
entrance  still  reads  Faith  Hall.'° 

Bethune  became  very  angry  once  when  one  of  her  students  suffered  as 
acute  appendicitis  attack.  The  local  white  hospital  refused  to  administer  aid  to  this 
sick  young  woman;  after  much  begging  and  pleading  she  was  admitted.  When 
Bethune  came  back  to  visit  the  young  lady  she  found  her  admitted  to  a  comer  in 
the  rear  kitchen  area  of  the  hospital.  Right  then  and  there  she  decided  to  estab- 
lished her  own  hospital  on  the  school  grounds,  so  no  other  young  person  would 
have  to  suffer  such  indignation.  The  hospital  was  staffed  by  white  and  black 
physicians  and  by  the  student  nurses  from  Bethune  College.  The  hospital  served 
not  only  the  student  body  but  also  Negroes  throughout  the  state. 

In  1 923  Bethune  College  merged  with  Cookman  Institute  to  become 
Bethune-Cookman  College.  At  the  time  the  College  had  a  student  body  of  600,  32 
faculty  members,  14  modem  buildings,  a  campus  of  32  acres,  and  1 ,800  graduates. 
Its  property  was  valued  at  more  than  $800,000  free  of  debt." 

The  1994  statistics  show  that  Bethune-Cookman  College  had  2,333  ftill- 
time  students,  1 20  part-time  students,  1 24  ftill-time  professors  and  60  part-time 
and  a  campus  of  52  acres. '^  Bethune-Cookman  has  had  only  four  presidents.  The 
current  President  of  the  college  is  Dr.  Oswald  P.  Bronson,  Sr.,  a  Bethune- 
Cookman  graduate.  In  almost  ninety-six  years  of  existence  Bethune-Cookman  has 
had  eight  graduates  who  went  on  to  become  ordained  ministers.  Some  of  the 
college's  alumni  include,  Dr.  Henry  Lyons,  President  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention;  Bishop  Richard  Chappelli,  Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  Patricia  Mendez,  International  Opera  Singer;  Attomey  Melody 
Sqire,  Law  Professor  at  Howard  University;  Coach  Larry  Little,  former  Miami 
Dolphins  player  and  winner  of  two  Super  Bowls,  and  indicted  into  the  Football 
Hall  of  Fame.'' 

Primarily  an  educator,  Bethune  is  known  for  establishing  a  college,  a 
hospital,  and  a  better  boys  club.  Through  her  efforts  The  American  Red  Cross 
decided  to  integrate  its  services  and  allow  blacks  to  perform  the  same  services  as 
whites. 

There  was  another  side  to  this  dynamic  woman.  Mrs.  Bethune  served  as 
counselo",  friend,  and  committee  chair  to  several  key  figures  and  held  several  key 
posts  in  government.  In  1928  President  Calvin  Coolidge  invited  her  to  participate 
in  a  White  House  conference  on  child  welfare.  In  1 929  President  Herbert  Hoover 
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named  Bethune  to  the  National  Commission  for  Child  Welfare.  1 935  President 
Franklin  Deleno  Roosevelt  appointed  her  as  director  of  Negro  Affairs  in  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  special  advisor  on  minority  affairs.  In  1945 
Bethune  was  named  special  emissary  for  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  appointed  her  to  a  federal 
committee  that  helped  bring  about  full  racial  integration  in  the  armed  forces.  Then 
later,  in  1952  President  Truman  appointed  her  his  personal  representative  at 
Liberia's  inauguration  ceremonies.''' 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune's  leadership  abilities  impacted  many  spheres  not 
the  least  of  which  was  her  achievements  among  and  for  black  women. 
Every  aspect  of  Bethune's  philosophy  of  leadership  came  into 
play  when  she  acted  as  advocate  for  Black  women.     She 
articulated  her  faith  in  them  with  a  passion  that  no  other  Black 
woman  leader  has  expressed  since.  She  was  adamant  about  the 
unheralded  achievements  of  women,  always  encouraging  them 
to  go  to  the  front  and  take  our  rightful  place;  fight  our  battles 
and  claim  our  victories." 
In  1924  Bethune  became  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  she  also  served  that  same  year  as  Vice  President  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women.  Bethune  founded  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  in  1 935  and 
was  elected  the  first  woman  Vice  President  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  in  1940." 

Bethune  has  many  achievements  to  her  credit.  She  was  not  only  received 
by  lords  and  ladies  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  but  also  blessed  by  the  Pope  in 
Rome.''  Bethune  received  numerous  awards  for  her  work,  as  well  as  several 
honorary  degrees.  She  most  appreciated  the  Spingam  Gold  Medal,  it  represented 
the  highest  honor  her  own  people  could  offer  her.  She  also  cherished  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  from  Rollins  College,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges 
for  whites  in  the  South.'* 

On  May  1 8, 1 955  just  before  her  80th  birthday,  Bethune  died  of  a  heart 
attack,  leaving  a  rich  legacy  to  all.  She  is  buried  on  the  campus  she  loved— 
Bethune-Cookman.  Since  her  death,  Bethune's  work  has  been  honored  in  notable 
ways.  One  of  these  is  a  statue  in  Lincoln  Park,  and  the  other  is  the  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  Museum  and  Archives,  a  National  Historic  Site  designated  by  an  act  of 
Congress."  Mary  Jane  McLeod  Bethune  was  indeed  a  woman  of  vision, 
excellence  and  faith. 
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ABORTION: 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

by  Allan  R.  Bevere 

Introduction 

The  motivation  of  this  paper  is  the  appearance  of  two  rather  recent  books 
on  the  issue  of  abortion,  both  written  by  Christians  who  disagree  on  the  subject. 
The  first,  edited  by  Anne  Eggebroten,'  takes  a  pro-abortion^  position.  The  second 
text,  edited  by  Paul  Stallsworth,^  takes  an  anti-abortion  positiorf.  Both  have 
something  important  to  say.  In  the  final  analysis  I  believe  that  the  Stallsworth  text 
says  it  better.  Indeed,  Stallsworth  provides  something  that  the  abortion  argument 
has  lacked  on  both  sides— theological  reflection.'  This  paper  represents 
philosophical  and  theological  reflections  on  abortion,  enlivened  by  these  two 
Christian  and  yet  very  different  sources. 

One  prior  note  is  important.  I  am  rather  uncomfortable  with  the 
philosophy/theology  distinction  as  finally  it  is  disastrous  to  draw  too  fme  a 
differentiation  between  the  two  disciplines,  just  as  it  is  disastrous  to  draw  one 
between  an  argument  as  theological  or  biblical.  Any  good  theology  will  employ 
sound  philosophical  reasoning  and  any  competent  philosophy  will  be  theological 
in  nature.*  Therefore  I  will  proceed  with  several  affirmations  which  are  one  and 
the  same  time  philosophical  and  theological,  without  drawing  any  sharp  line. 
Instead  I  will  let  philosophical  reasoning  and  theological  affirmation  stand  together 
as  partners  in  the  dialogue.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  two  disciplines  should  be 
differentiated,  but  in  the  final  analysis  I  don't  know  how  such  a  separation  would 
look  in  the  midst  of  an  argument. 

Decision  is  Not  the  Basis  of  Morality 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  many  flaws  in  the  pro-abortion  argument 
is  that  choice  is  the  foundation  of  morality.  Eggebroten  affirms  this  when  she 
states,  "By  the  term  procreative  choice  we  mean  the  full  range  of  conditions 
necessary  to  insure  that  a  couple  will  have  a  child  only  when  they  decide  to  do 
so."^  Now  at  this  point  she  is  willing  to  include  the  father  in  on  the  decision,  but 
of  course,  he  is  only  in  on  it  when  he  agrees  with  the  mother.  She  notes,  "Ideally 
procreative  choice  means  both  the  father  and  the  mother  want  the  child.  Should  the 
two  disagree  on  this  decision  the  woman's  choice  must  take  precedence."^ 

We  will  return  to  the  matter  of  giving  the  woman  the  sole  choice  in 
abortion  in  a  little  bit,  but  these  statements  reflect  what  is  central  to  the  pro- 
abortion  argument—  "...the  fundamental  decision  is  whether  women  will  be 
allowed  to  bear  children  by  choice.'" 

The  idea  that  decision  is  primary,  indeed  that  fi"eedom  of  decision  is  pri- 
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mary,  reflects  the  modem  doctrine  of  emotivism.  Maclntyre  defines  emotivism  as 

the  doctrine  that  all  evaluative  judgments  and  specifically  all 

moral  judgments  are  nothing  but  expressions  of  preference, 

expressions  of  attitude  or  feeling,  insofar  as  they  are  moral  or 

evaluative  in  character. '° 

What  this  means  is  that  the  philosophy  of  choice  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  relativism 

that  places  the  moral  emphasis  not  on  what  choice  is  made,  but  rather  on  simply 

having  the  choice.  So  whether  or  not  one  has  an  abortion  is  an  amoral  matter.  The 

morality  of  the  issue  rests  on  whether  or  not  one  has  the  choice  in  the  first  place. 

This  makes  the  question  of  abortion  or  no  abortion  simply  a  matter  of  one's 

personal  preference. ' ' 

I  submit  that  emotivism  is  false  simply  because  no  one  can  possibly  live 
this  way.  Parents  who  raise  children  do  not  teach  them  simply  to  make  decisions. 
They  try  to  instill  in  them  convictions  that  will  assist  them  in  making  good 
decisions.  A  mother  does  not  say  to  her  five-year-old  son,  "Johnny,  you  have  a 
choice.  You  may  play  in  the  yard  or  you  may  play  in  the  street."  Indeed,  most  of 
us  would  make  the  judgment  that  any  parent  who  would  give  her/his  child  such  a 
choice  must  be  immoral,  or  at  the  least,  quite  ignorant  to  do  so.  What  is  at  issue 
here  is  not  the  decision  itself,  but  which  decision  is  a  good  one.  The  weakness  of 
the  pro-abortion  argument  at  this  point  is  that  it  is  not  concerned  primarily  with 
whether  or  not  abortion  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  whether  or 
not  one  has  the  decision.  It  is  the  fi^eedom  to  have  the  decision  that  the  pro- 
abcxlion  argument  claims  is  good.  In  this  respect  the  pro-abortion  argument  is  at 
a  disadvantage;  for  most  who  take  this  position  want  to  argue  that  one  should  have 
fi-eedom  of  choice  even  though  abortion  is  not  a  good  thing.  One  only  need  take 
note  of  the  many  statements  in  the  Eggebroten  text  which  confirm  the  view  that 
abortion  is  not  good.  '^ 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  pro-abortionists  would  object.  They 
would  counter  that  the  wanan  should  have  the  freedom  to  choose  because  abortion 
can  be  a  good  decision.  I  have  yet  to  read,  however,  any  pro-abortion  argument 
that  has  ever  claimed  a  particular  abortion  to  be  a  bad  decision,  unless,  of  course, 
it  was  forced  upon  the  woman  by  the  father.  Indeed,  given  the  fact  that  the  central 
issue  is  one  of  having  choice,  how  can  anyone  criticize  a  woman  who  chooses  to 
abort.  Moreover,  if  anyone  is  to  make  the  claim  that  abortion  can  be  a  good  thing, 
then  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  are  abortions  which  must  be  judged  as  bad.  But 
in  the  pro-abortion  framework  of  argument  this  is  nonsense,  for  the  pro-abortion 
argument  continually  wants  to  lead  us  back,  not  to  abortion  itself  as  a  good  or  bad 
thing,  but  the  free  decision  itself.  Thus,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  pro-abortion 
argument  is  one  that  is  based  on  the  issue  of  choice  itself,  not  the  issue  of  abortion. 
Abortion  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  This  is  emotivism. 
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The  Individual  Does  Not  Reign  Supreme 

It  is  the  emotivist  orientation  of  the  pro-abortion  argument  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  each  individual  woman  who  decides  whether  abortion 
is  good  or  bad  for  her.  Thus  the  pro-abortionist  must  reject  the  communal 
(ecclesiological)  character  of  the  New  Testament  which  insists,  fu^st  and  foremost, 
that  the  community  of  the  ecclesia  is  primary,  and  the  individual  who  is  part  of  the 
ecclesia  is  secondary.  St.  Paul  writes. 

You  are  no  longer  foreigners  and  aliens,  but  fellow  citizens 

with  God's  people  and  members  of  God's  household,  built  on 

the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with  Jesus  Christ 

himself  as  the  chief  cornerstone.  In  him  the  whole  building  is 

joined  together  and  rises  to  become  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 

And  in  him  you  too  are  being  built  together  to  become  a 

dwelling  in  which  God  lives  by  his  Spirit  (Eph.  2: 1 9-22). 

The  pro-abortion  argument  rejects  Paul's  communitarian  perspective  in  favor  of 

the  anti-communitarian  viewpoint  embodied  in  Enlightenment  philosophy. 

Contrary  to  what  modernity  may  profess,  we  simply  do  not  have  a  right  over  our 

own  bodies,  and  there  is  something  clearly  amiss  with  the  arguement  that  such 

autonomy  is  biblical.  It's  almost  incredible,  therefore,  that  Eggebroten  would  state 

that  the  Bible  "places  full  responsibility  for  creative  choice  in  the  hands  of  the 

parents"  (though  she  really  means  only  the  mother).'^ 

Yet  the  Bible,  and  then  the  church  (rightly  so)  can  tell  us  what  do  to  with 
our  bodies.  It  is  not  acceptable  to  commit  adultery  (Ex  5:18),  it  is  not  acceptable 
to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  prostitute  (1  Cor.  6: 1 5).  God  has  a  claim  on  our 
bodies.  We  are  stewards  of  them.  Just  as  we  are  stewards  of  this  world  and, 
therefore,  not  able  to  do  whatever  we  want  with  it,  so  we  are  stewards  of  our 
bodies,  and  God  expects  us  to  treat  them  as  God  wants.  It  is  acceptable  for  the 
church  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our  genitals.'''  Indeed,  it  is  ultimately  impossible 
to  argue  biologically  that  the  unborn  child  is  simply  part  of  the  woman's  body.  It 
is  no  mere  a  part  of  the  woman's  body  before  birth  then  it  is  just  after  birth,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  studies  done  in  reference  to  neonates  unable  to  bond 
physically  with  their  mothers  because  of  necessary  medical  treatment. 

The  "pro-choice"  argument  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  current  radical 
privitization  of  American  life.  This  kind  of  privitazation  is  destroying  the  church 
in  America  as  more  and  more  Christians  in  America  accept  the  false  Lockean 
presumptions  which  makes  the  "pro-choice"  position  possible.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  more  and  more  Christians  in  America  become  more  American,  the  more 
persuasive  the  pro-abortion  argument  appears  to  be  (just  as  the  early  church 
became  a  little  more  lenient  on  abortion  as  it  accomodated  itself  more  and  more 
to  Caesar).'^  A  big  part  of  this  Americanization  and  modernization  has  been  the 
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church's  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  rights.  It  is  to  this  we  now  turn. 

Inalienable  Rights  Is  A  False  Notion 

No  doubt  the  heading  of  this  section  comes  as  quite  a  shock  to  most 
reading  this.  But  the  whole  idea  of  rights  is  embedded  in  the  Enlightenment 
individuaUsm  so  critical  to  the  pro-abortion  position.  The  Eggebroten  text  simply 
assumes  the  existence  of  rights  throughout.  Of  course,  the  dilemma  for  the  anti- 
abortion  view  is  that  it  operates  with  the  same  assumptions.  The  "right  to  choose" 
is  pitted  against  the  "right  to  life,"  and  both  sides  then  are  locked  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  never-ending  debate.  The  primacy  of  the  individual  along  with  the  related  notion 
of  rights  has  led  to  fragmented  moral  discourse  framed  in  the  context  of 
disagreement.  Indeed,  because  it  is  discussion  based  on  individualism  and 
individual  rights  the  disagreements  are  very  much  incessant,  not  only  in  that  the 
discussion  never  ends,  but  the  arguments  themselves  are  construed  in  such  a  way 
that  there  can  fmally  be  no  agreement  whatsoever.  We  live  in  a  culture  in  which 
there  is  no  rational  way  of  securing  moral  agreement.'*  The  abortion  argument  is 
the  epitome  of  this  disagreement.'' 

Thus  Hauerwas  is  correct  to  insist  that  the  church  must  move  beyond 
rights  in  its  moral  discussion.'*  Rights  language  is  completely  unhelpful  in 
securing  any  kind  of  moral  consensus;  for  it  is  intrinsically  designed  this  way.  It  is 
critical  to  note  that  there  is  no  way  in  our  culture  to  decide  what  is  a  right  and  what 
is  not  a  right.  There  are  no  criteria.  We  simply  pit  rights  against  rights—  the  right 
to  life  against  the  right  to  choose,  the  right  to  smoke  against  the  right  to  breathe 
clean  air,  the  rights  of  employers  against  the  rights  of  employees,  the  rights  of 
animals  against  the  rights  of  people  to  survive  and  flourish.  What  this  has  created 
is  a  selfish  people  who  get  exactly  what  they  want—  freedom.  It  is  a  freedom, 
however,  that  costs  us  much;  for  in  our  autonomy  not  only  do  we  discover  that  we 
are  enslaved  to  our  whims  and  desires,  but  we  also  see  that  in  order  to  secure  our 
freedom  we  must  by  necessity  coerce  others.  Eggebroten  fails  to  realize  this  when 
she  argues. 

We  need  to  emphasize  the  sacredness  of  life  in  our  society,  but 

trying  to  estabhsh  laws  and  punishments  in  this  area  is  likely  to 

set  up  a  negative  reaction  that  will  actually  inhibit  learning 

about  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  Bible  presents  the  high 

value  of  human  life,  but  an  environment  of  freedom  will  teach 

that  value  better  than  an  environment  of  coercion. 

I  find  this  to  be  odd  claim.  There  has  been  more  violence  (the  severest  form  of 

coercion)  in  the  twentieth  century  than  in  all  the  previous  centuries  combined; 

most  of  it  in  the  name  of  freedom.  My  right  to  happiness  is  simply  incommensurate 

with  someone  else's  right  to  happiness,  and  so  it  means  that  the  one  with  the  most 
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power  is  the  one  who  ends  up  the  most  happy.  This  brings  me  to  the  next  and  most 
important  consideration  thus  far—  the  pro-abortion  position  is  uUimately  not  a 
desire  for  choice,  it  is  a  desire  for  power. 

Power  Pohtics  All  in  the  Name  of  Choice 

Let  us  return  once  again  to  Eggebroten's  claim  that  the  decision  to  abort 
or  not  to  abort  should  always  be  the  decision  of  the  parents.  Again,  let  us  not  forget 
the  qualifier  in  conjunction  with  this  comment—  "Should  the  two  disagree  on  this 
decision,  the  woman's  choice  must  take  precedence.""  The  problem  with  this 
claim  is  that  it  ultimately  makes  the  father's  desires  irrelevant.  If  he  does  not  want 
the  mother  to  have  an  abortion  and  the  mother  does  not  want  the  abortion  either, 
both  agree,  but  his  view  is  irrelevant  If  he  doesn't  want  the  abortion  and  she  does, 
its  her  decisiai.  His  view  is  still  irrelevant.  If  he  wants  her  to  have  an  abortion  and 
she  doesn't,  then  the  baby  lives.  His  desires  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  decision. 
Her  view  is  the  only  one  that  counts.  She  has  the  power. 

Moreover,  one  needs  to  notice  the  subtle  power-play  going  one  when 
Eggebroten  states  that  men  should  take  their  share  of  the  responsibility  "for  their 
children  in  everything  fi^om  child  care  to  financial  support."^"  Surely  I  agree  with 
this,  but  note  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  deceptive  form  of  the  kind  of  coercion 
Eggebroten  so  abhors.  If  the  mother  decides  to  abort,  the  father  simply  has  to 
accept  it.  If  she  decides  not  to  then  he  shares  responsibility  for  the  child's  care. 
Thus  not  only  does  the  women  have  the  awesome  power  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  bring  her  child  into  the  wcrld,  she  also  has  power  over  the  father.  He  has  no  say 
in  the  child's  birth  or  abortion,  but  he  must  live  up  to  his  obligation  should  she 
decide  not  to  abort.  He  cannot  coerce  her  into  having  the  baby  but  she  can  coerce 
him  into  taking  care  of  it.  In  reference  to  ancient  power  systems  this  is  often  called 
patriarchy.  What  Eggebroten  is  thus  affirming  is  matriarchal  patriarchy.^' 

Of  course,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  most  women  do  not  have  abortions 
because  they  are  in  control,  because  they  have  a  choice.  Most  women  have 
abortions  because  they  feel  they  have  no  choice.  The  father  refiises  to  support  the 
child  or  the  woman's  parents  encourage  the  abortion  out  of  embarrassment  that 
their  daughter  is  pregnant,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  reasons.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  current  debate  over  assisted  suicide  and  the  so-called  "right  to  die" 
proceeds  on  a  very  similar  and  mistaken  presumption—  that  we  should  have  a 
choice  in  order  to  be  in  control  of  a  situation  in  which  we  have  very  little  control. 

Moreover,  B.  RiedeP  seems  to  think  that  the  church  would  be  more  open 
to  abortion  if  there  were  less  men  in  charge.  She  writes  in  the  foreword  of  the 
book: 

As  Icxig  as  there  are  no  womai  priests,  bishops,  archbishops  or 

popes,  we  can  expect  opposition  to  both  contraception  and 
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abortion  to  continue....  Predominately  male  leadership  in  these 
churches  is  certainly  a  factor  in  the  oversimplification  of  this  'f 

approach." 
Surely  Riedel  is  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  oversimplification  she  accuses  Catholics 
and  evangelicals  of  in  reference  to  abortion.  Indeed,  it  has  never  been  shown  that 
there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  sexes  in  reference  to  approval  of 
abortion.  Riedel  has  failed  to  explain  the  many  woman  who  are  actively  involved  | 
in  such  anti-abortion  organizations  as  Right  to  Life,  Birthright,  and  Operation 
Rescue  just  to  name  a  few.  Of  course,  one  would  expect  that  she  would  not 
mention  this.  It  is  of  critical  importance  that  she  continue  to  portray  the  abortion 
debate  as  a  struggle  between  the  sexes;  between  men  who  want  to  rule  women, ; 
and  women  who  simply  want  to  choose  their  own  destinies.  On  the  contrary,  from 
my  own  personal  experience  I  have  had  in  my  ministry  with  men  who  find 
themselves  faced  with  unexpected  fatherhood,  many  of  them  find  abortion  as  an 
easy  answer  to  their  problem.  Moreover,  I  have  also  discovered  that  abortion  has  l 
actually  been  a  godsend  for  men  who  want  to  be,  and  are  sexually  promiscuous. 
It  becomes  an  easy  answer  to  a  big,  "Oops,"  which  is  what  the  aborted  child 
simply  becomes. 

But  the  answers  are  not  that  easy  as  RiedeP''  herself  states  (and  what  she 
oversimplistically  accuses  anti-abortionists  of  believing).  R.  Brown,  who  directs 
a  crisis  pregnancy  center,  states  often  the  easy  answers  are  not  presented  by  anti- 
abortion  groups,  but  the  abortion  clinics  who  provide  very  little  post-abortion 
counseling  for  those  women  who  can't  deal  with  what  they  have  done,  and  what's 
been  done  to  them  and  their  babies. 

[Sjome  of  the  women  who  had  abortions  did  return  to  our 
center.  They  came  to  share  their  grief  and  seek  healing.  This, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  quite  amazing,  for  one  would  expect  these 
women  to  fear  condemnation  from  a  pro-life  center.  Yet  they 
returned  to  the  place  where  they  experienced  unconditional 
love  and  the  true  concern  of  their  counselors.  The  abortion 
clinics,  which  so  readily  took  their  money  and  the  lives  of  their 
children,  were  not  so  ready  to  hear  their  problems.  In  fact,  one 
young  lady  related  her  personal  experience  in  seeking  post- 
abortion help  from  the  clinic  that  had  willingly  provided  her 
abortion.  The  response  of  the  clinic  staff  was,  "You  came  here 
for  an  abortion.  We  did  what  you  wanted  done.  Now,  if  you  are 
having  problems  with  your  decision,  it  is  your  problem,  not 
ours."" 

I  have  no  wish  to  defend  the  lack  of  compassion  often  exhibited  on  the 
anti-abcrtion  side  wiien  it  comes  to  women  in  crisis  pregnancies,  but  those  on  the 
pro-abortion  side  cannot  necessarily  claim  to  be  more  compassionate  when 
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arguing  for  a  position  that  is  ultimately  tied  up  with  power  and  big  money,  hideed, 
abortion  is  the  only  "medical"  procedure  in  the  United  States  not  regulated  by  the 
medical  community.  Those  who.  seek  the  power  and  wealth  of  performing 
abortions  definitely  have  it.  For  a  movement  that  claims  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
marginalized,  it  is  in  reality  quite  bourgeois  and  status-quo. 

Life  Is  A  Gift 

Whereas  the  pro-abortion  position  errs  in  reference  to  the  notion  of 
choice  as  a  right,  the  anti-abortion  movement  has  erred  in  its  affirmation  of  life  as 
a  right.  Indeed,  as  Guroian  has  argued,  the  "right  to  life"  argument  has  been 
ineffective  because  the  opponents  realized  how  shallow  the  argument  was  in  the 
first  place.^*  There  is  no  such  right,  nor  is  such  a  right  ever  affirmed  in  the  Bible. 
The  Biblical  view  is  clearly  one  of  life  as  a  gift.  Life  comes  to  us  from  a  gracious 
God  who  does  not  owe  us  anything,  but  gives  life  to  us  simply  because  God  wills 
to  do  so.  While  this  may  at  first  glance  seem  to  undercut  the  anti-abortion  position, 
in  actuality  it  strengthens  it  from  a  theological  vantage.  If  indeed  life  is  a  gift  from 
God,  what  human  being  has  the  authority  to  refiise  that  gift?  To  acknowledge  the 
giftedness  of  life  is  to  continue  to  acknowledge,  unlike  those  who  want  to  argue  for 
one's  personal  autonomy  over  one's  body,  that  our  continued  existence,  and  the 
continued  existence  of  the  world  is  in  God's  hands,  not  ours.  To  accept  the  gift  of 
life  is  to  accept  God's  sovereignty. 

Certainly  for  Christians  who  have  worked  diligently  to  outlaw  abortion, 
this  affirmation  is  tough  to  accept.  The  reason  quite  clearly  is  that  to  reject  the 
notion  of  "right  to  life"  is  to  argue  right  out  of  the  judicial  process.  How  can  a 
court  recognize  life  as  a  gift  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  clearly  affirms 
life  as  a  right?  Of  course,  anti-abortion  Christians  have  not  had  much  luck  arguing 
successfiilly  before  the  courts  anyway.  Indeed,  the  Republican  party,  the  former 
champion  of  the  right-to-life  movement,  is  clearly  backing  away  from  the  abortion 
issue  in  favor  of  a  "There's  room  for  all  of  us,"  position.  Moreover,  I  would 
contend  that  to  argue  untruthfully  in  order  to  win  an  argument  is  also  to  argue 
unfaithfully.  Christians  cannot  be  content  to  argue  with  ideas  known  to  be  false 
even  if  the  outcome  might  be  good.  This  is  utilitarianism.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  state.  We  could  argue  to  the  powers  that  be 
that  they  would  be  a  better  state  if  they  didn't  kill  their  children.  My  hunch, 
however,  is  that  the  church  will  not  be  able  to  be  that  prophetic  witness  to  the  state 
on  abortion  until  its  members  no  longer  kill  their  own  children.  I  find  this  to  be 
quite  sad. 
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When  Does  Life  Begin? 

This  is  not  the  most  significant  question  in  the  abortion  argument. ^^ 
Those  who  would  argue  that  life  doesn't  begin  in  the  womb  certainly  bear  the 
burden  of  proof, ^^  since  the  long-standing  assumptions  of  human  history  and 
biology^'  clearly  state  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sure  this  is  a  helpful 
question;  for  it  fails  to  ask  previous  questions  as  to  what  we  Christians  believe 
about  life  and  what  life  is  for.  As  Hauerwas  notes, 

...the  Christian  approach  is  not  one  of  deciding  when  has  life 

begun,  but  hoping  that  it  has.  We  hope  that  human  life  has 

begun!  We  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  ask.  Does  human  life 

start  at  the  blastocyst  stage,  or  at  implantation?  histead,  we  are 

the  kind  of  people  who  hope  life  has  started,  because  we  are 

ready  to  believe  that  this  new  life  will  enrich  our  community.^" 

Moreover,  the  question  of  personhood  is  completely  irrelevant.  First,  the 

notion  of  person  is  as  false  as  the  notion  of  rights.  Second,  even  if  there  were  such 

a  thing  as  a  human  "person"  as  opposed  to  a  human  "nonperson"  there  is  no 

consensus  on  how  to  define  what  a  person  is. 

Very  much  related  to  this  is  the  casual  acceptance  of  abortion  of  severely 
handicapped  children.''  How  is  it  that  Christians  can  argue  that  abortion  is 
acceptable  for  those  unban  children  who  are  not  "normal?"  How  do  we  reconcile 
the  idea  that  all  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  yet  some  can  be 
aborted  because  they  don't  live  up  to  our  expectations?  How  can  we  reconcile  the 
abortions  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
who  welcomed  even  those  whom  society  had  rejected?  How  can  we  tell  our 
children  in  the  same  breath  that  a  mother  can  choose  to  reject  her  unborn  child 
who  may  have  Down's  Syndrome  but  they  must  accept  such  children  on  the 
playground  at  school?  The  Bible  commands  us  to  welcome  strangers  who  come 
into  our  midst  (Heb.  13:2).  What  about  the  strangers  who  come  in  the  form  of  our 
children?  Why  should  unborn  children  have  to  pay  for  not  being  wanted?  What 
does  it  say  about  us  morally  when  we  don't  want  children,  even  when  they  come 
in  less  than  desirable  circumstances.-*^ 

The  Historic  Consensus  of  the  Church 

Eggebroten  makes  the  quite  astounding  and  erroneous  claim  that  the 
early  church  was  not  opposed  to  abortion  in  the  earliest  stages.'-*  While  it  is  true 
that  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  when  abortion  might  be 
a  tragically  acceptable  possibility,  up  until  the  defection  of  many  in  mainline 
Protestantism  the  past  twenty  years,  the  church  has  always  been  very  much 
opposed  to  abortion,  certainly  abortion  on  demand.  M.  Gorman  has  shown  that  the 
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early  church's  discussion  on  abortion  centered  around  three  themes:  1)  the  fetus 
is  a  creation  of  God,  2)  abortion  is  murder,  and  3)  the  judgment  of  God  falls  upon 
those  guilty  of  abortion/'''  It  is  historically  clear  that  the  early  church  viewed 
abortion  in  the  same  way  as  it  viewed  violence  toward  all  persons.^'  The  casual 
acceptance  of  abortion  by  many  Christians  is  simply  the  continued  acceptance  of 
a  death-dealing  society  that  gives  coherence  to  the  incoherent  claims  of  a  Jack 
Kevorkian.  Those  who  would  argue  for  abortion  are  out  of  step  with  the  church, 
both  historically  and  ecumenically. 

Through  the  ages  the  Church  has  consistently  resisted 
abortion  and  offered  ministry  to  those  tempted  by  abortion. 
Also,  the  vast  majority  of  the  churches  today—  from  evangelical 
Protestant  to  Roman  Catholic  to  Orthodox—  are,  more  or  less, 
in  line  with  classical  Christian  teaching  on  abortion.  For  some 
reason  (namely,  the  power  of  philosophical  liberalism,  which 
has  been  turned  into  an  ideology  of  choice  and  applied  to  all 
spheres  of  life),  oldline  American  Protestantism...  has  insisted 
on  a  more  "open"  attitude  toward  abortion.  Therefore,  on  the 
matter  of  abortion,  this  church  has  broken,  and  continues  to 
break,  ranks  with  the  catholic,  or  universal  church.-'* 
Thus  those  Christians  who  would  argue  for  abortion  have  to  demonstrate  their 
case.  They  are  in  the  minority  of  the  world's  Christians  and  out  of  step  with  the 
historic  consensus  of  the  church.-*^ 

Some  Concluding  Comments 

By  way  of  conclusion  I  need  to  summarize  some  of  the  more  significant 
observations  of  this  paper  as  well  as  suggest  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  that  has  legalized  the  killing  of  children. 

First,  abortion  is  wrong  and  the  necessity  of  confession  of  those  involved 
in  abortion  in  one  way  or  another  is  indispensable.  In  addition,  confession  of  sins 
is  necessary  for  all  those  who  profess  opposition  to  abortion,  and  yet  are  willing 
to  do  no  more  than  tell  the  government  it  should  be  illegal.  Those  of  us  in  the 
church  who  would  stand  with  the  church's  historic  position  on  abortion  must  put 
our  money  where  our  mouths  are;  that  is,  we  must  sacrifice  some  of  the  American 
lifestyle  to  make  it  possible  to  save  some  babies  from  abortion.  What  if  every 
Christian  home  took  in  a  pregnant  mother,  paid  her  medical  bills,  saw  the 
pregnancy  to  term,  and  then  helped  the  mother  get  on  her  feet,  or  assisted  in 
putting  the  baby  up  for  adoption?  Or  what  if  a  group  of,  say,  five  Christian  families 
pooled  their  resources  to  help  one  pregnant  mother?'*  Likely  there  would  be  fewer 
vacations  to  Disney  World  and  one  less  car  payment,  but  a  baby  would  have  been 
saved.  If  all  Christians  do  is  insist  that  the  government  outlaw  abortion  without 
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dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  such  an  action,  then  our  insistence  and  our  integrity 
will  ring  hollow.  Whereas  the  pro-abortionists  have  ignored  the  unborn  child,  the 
anti- abortionists  have  on  more  than  a  few  occasions,  ignored  their  pregnant 
mothers.  This  ought  not  to  be. 

Second,  abortion  is  almost  always  a  difficult  decision,  as  Riedel  rightly 
observes.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  choice  must  not  be  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  If 
abortion  is  almost  always  difficult,  then  it  must  not  be  a  good  thing.  If  it's  not  a 
good  thing  then  why  focus  on  it  as  a  matter  of  choice?  If  choice  is  really  what  it's 
about,  then  abortion  must  be  a  neutral  category.  If  abortion  is  a  neutral  category, 
thai  why  is  it  almost  always  a  difficult  decision?  It  seems  to  me  that  here  the  pro- 
abortion  argument  faces  a  very  difficult  contradiction.  Riedel  takes  the  "pro-lifers" 
to  task  for  thinking  that  all  "pro-choicers"  are  flippant  over  the  issue  of  abortion. 
She  wants  us  to  know  that  it  is  seldom  an  easy  decision.  But  the  reality  is  that  the 
moral  emphasis  on  choice,  instead  of  abortion  itself,  cannot  help  but  lead  to  a 
superficial  attitude  toward  abortion.  If  no  one  can  judge  a  woman's  abortion  as  a 
mistake,  then  all  abortions  must  ultimately  be  viewed  as  frivilous,  which  is 
precisely  what  they  are  not. 

Third,  the  church  must  expunge  rights  language  from  its  midst.  Rights 
arguments  are  nothing  more  than  acts  of  desperation  employed  by  people  with  no 
common  moral  tradition,  who  want  to  use  some  secular  and  vague  notion  of 
natural  law  as  universal  justification  for  their  selfishness.  This  means  that  as  the 
church  disputes  the  notion  of  the  "right  to  choose"  it  must  also  attack  the  idea  of 
"right  to  life."  Life  is  a  gift.  Of  course,  this  makes  the  anti-abortion  argument  even 
stronger,  but  we  likely  will  have  argued  ourselves  right  out  of  the  constitutional 
debate.  But  our  task  is  to  be  faithftil  to  the  truth.  In  the  midst  of  our  discussion  we 
who  reject  abortion  must  also  spend  some  time  outlining  why  certain  aspects  of  the 
"pro-life"  argument  won't  work.  In  so  doing  we  can  make  the  argument  even 
stronger. 

Fourth,  "there  should  be  no  imwanted  children"  should  not  be  a 
justification  for  abortion,  but  rather  a  disposition  that  makes  all  of  us  willing  to 
welcome  all  children  into  our  midst.  What  kind  of  people  are  we  when  we  don't 
want  children?  This  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  difficult  pregnancies, 
but  what  does  it  say  about  us  morally  that  we  don't  want  children;  and  what  in  the 
world  does  it  mean  to  want  a  child  in  the  first  place?^' 

Fifth,  Christians  must  unequivocally  reject  abortion  for  reasons  of 
physical  and  mental  infirmities.  If  we  accept  abortion  for  these  reasons,  then  it  is 
not  inconsistent  to  reject  such  children  and  adults  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  be 
bom.  It  is  here,  in  this  position,  that  shadows  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  can  be  seen, 
despite  the  protests  to  the  analogy  by  pro- abortionists.  The  equivalent  to  "If  you 
are  Jewish,  you  will  not  live,"  is  now  "If  you  have  Down's  Syndrome,  you  will  not 
live."  Jesus  would  clearly  reject  such  a  philosophy.  Rather  he  would  likely  endorse 
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something  like  the  following: 

Do  you  believe  in  love?  I  don't  mean  simple  lip  service  to  love. 
I  am  talking  about  life  service.  So  you  really  believe  that  we  are 
here  to  love  one  another.  If  you  do,  then  you  don't  say,  "1  will 
love  you  because  you  have  your  mental  faculties,  and  you 
because  you  are  healthy,  but  not  you  because  you  have  only  one 
arm."  True  love  does  not  discriminate  in  this  way. 

If  we  really  believe  in  love,  and  find  that  a  baby  will  be  bom 
having  no  arms,  we  would  say,  "Baby,  we  are  going  to  love 
you.  We  will  make  arms  for  you.  We  have  many  new  skills  now 
fordoing  this.  And,  Baby,  if  these  arms  don't  work,  we  will  be 
your  arms.  We  will  take  care  of  you.  You  can  be  sure  of  that. 
You  are  one  of  us,  a  member  of  human  family,  and  we  will 
always  love  you."*" 

Sixth,  the  heart  of  the  abortion  discussion  is  not  choice  or  life,  it  is  power. 
One  thing  that  is  clear  when  one  reads  the  Eggebroten  text  is  that  the  language  of 
power  permeates  every  chapter.  History  has  demonstrated  that  men  not  only  want 
power,  but  have  had  it  for  most  of  history.  This  has  been  wrong  and  the  church  has 
sinned  in  fostering  it.  But  recent  history  has  demonstrated  that  women  are  into 
power  as  much  as  men. The  lust  for  power  is  a  human  problem  not  a  gender 
problem.  Neither  men  nor  women  have  a  monopoly  on  the  power  game.  Those 
who  argue  from  the  pro-abortion  position  are  pro-power.  They  want  to  have  power 
over  themselves,  their  unborn  children,  and  men,  particularly  the  fathers  of  their 
children.  Abortion  is  the  fiilfilhnent  of  their  dreams  of  power. 

Yet,  the  gospel  is  not  about  having  power,  being  in  control;  rather  it  is 
about  losing  it.  This  is  the  example  of  Jesus 

who,  though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  regard  equality 
with  God  as  something  to  be  exploited,  but  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  slave,  being  bom  in  human  likeness.  And 
being  found  in  human  form,  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  to  the  point  of  death—  even  death  on  a  cross  (Phil. 
2:6-8). 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine  Jesus  performing  an  abortion  or 
abandoning  a  mother  in  a  crisis  pregnancy.  I  can't  possibly  conceive  of  Jesus  ever 
administering  a  partial  birth  abortion  or  shooting  a  doctor  who  performs  abortions. 
Instead,  Jesus  would  be  in  service  to  all  these  individuals,  and  he  demands  no  less 
of  his  followers.  Christian  men  and  women  must  dispel  the  desire  to  lord  it  over 
each  other,  whether  it  comes  in  the  form  of  autonomous  male  chauvinism,  or  an 
idolatrous  notion  of  reproductive  freedom.  We  have  no  authority  to  lord  it  over 
each  other  because  there  is  only  one  Lord.  Christian  men  and  women  must  be  in 
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service  to  one  another,  and  also  we  must  be  in  service  to  our  children,  whether  we 
are  expecting  them  or  not.  Christians  are  not  afraid  of  the  unexpected;  for  who 
could  have  ever  anticipated  the  wonderful  surprise  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  a 
surprise  which  has  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  the  universe  all  the  way  into  the 
life  of  the  young  woman  in  a  crisis  pregnancy,  and  the  child  who  is  nurtured  in  her 
womb. 
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individual  reigns  supreme  there  can  be  no  central  core  (except  that  the  individual 
is  primary  and  this  is  no  help  is  securing  moral  consensus).  This  is  not  pluralism 
but  fragmentation.  On  the  problematic  nature  of  the  notion  of  puralism  see  J. 
Walls,  The  Problem  of  Pluralism  (Wilmore:  Bristol,  1988). 

18 

Hauerwas,  "Abortion,"  pp.  50-52. 
See  endnote  3. 
^"Abortion,  p.  213. 

21 

I  would  almost  guarantee  that  Eggebroten  supports  laws  making  fathers  re- 
sponsible to  their  children,  even  while  she  rejects  laws  that  would  make  mothers 
re^cxisible  in  giving  birth  to  their  children.  Of  course,  the  latter  for  her  would  be 
coercive. 

Riedel  is  the  founding  director  for  the  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights. 
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B.  Riedel,  "Forward."  Abortion,  p.  xii. 

^'^Ibid.,  p.  xi. 

Tl.  Brown,  "The  Ministry  of  a  Crisis  Pregnancy  Center."  The  Church  and  Abor 
tion,  p.  81. 

V.  Guroian,  Ethics  After  Christendom:  Toward  an  Ecclesial  Christian  Ethics 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1994),  p.  19. 

D.  Campbell,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Ministers:  Christian  Ethics  in  Professional 
Practice  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1982),  p.  128. 

Ibid.,  notes,  "Christians  need  to  recognize  clearly  that  abortion  is  by  any  theo- 
logically meaningfiil  definition,  termination  of  life." 

See  particularly  the  testimony  of  internationally  known  geneticists,  biologists 
and  physicians  at  the  Congressional  Hearings  of  April  23  and  24,  1 98 1 .  Those  on 
the  pro-abortion  side  were  unable  to  produce  any  witnesses  to  confirm  their 
position  genetically  or  biologically.  See  J.  Powell,  Abortion:  The  Silent  Holo  caust 
(Allen:  Argus,  1981),  pp.  68-74. 


^auerwas,  "Abortion,"  p.  57. 


^*See  Ibid. 

^7 

My  problem  with  the  idea  of  "planned  parenthood"  is  simply  that  when  parent- 
hood is  planned,  it's  never  planned.  Who  in  the  world  knows  what  to  expect  with 
the  arrival  of  a  baby,  even  subsequent  children.  They  are  all  different. 

Abortion  p.  4.  She  refers  to  D.  Jones,  Brave  New  People:  Ethical  Issues  at  the 
Commencement  of  Life  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1985),  p.  173  and  J.  Hurst,  The 
History  of  Abortion  in  the  Catholic  Church:  The  Untold  Story  (Washington: 
Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice,  1989). 

w[.  German,  Abortion  and  the  Early  Church,  p.  47fiF.  See  also  Idem.,  "Ahead  to 
Our  Past."  The  Church  and  Abortion,  pp.  32-34. 

Campbell,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  p.  128,  states,  "The  issue  is  not  when 
life  begins,  but  whether  life  should  ever  be  taken.  I  do  not  think  it  is  helpful  to 
debate  the  question  of  the  initiation  of  life.  The  idea  that  before  a  certain  point 
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'life'  has  not  begun  and,  therefore,  abortion  is  justified  strikes  me  as 
unconvincing." 

The  Church  and  Abortion,  p.  7. 

^^Which  is  why  I  find  the  argument  of  A.  Lindemaim,  "Do  Not  Let  a  Woman 
Destroy  the  Unborn  Babe  in  her  Belly."  Abortion  in  Ancient  Judaism  and 
Christianity."  Studia  Theologica  49  (1995),  pp.  253-271,  to  be  so  baffling.  After 
demonstrating  that  the  biblical  text  and  the  history  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  in 
general  opposed  abortion,  he  nullifies  the  importance  of  this  argument  by  stating, 
"...we  have  to  take  into  account  the  fundamental  change  of  situation"  (p.  265).  If 
the  biblical  and  historical  material  is  so  irrelevant  one  wonders  why  he  even 
bothered  to  discuss  it  in  the  first  place. 

^^One  thing  that  would  happen  is  the  church  would  call  the  bluflf  of  the  pro- 
abalionists  who  continue  to  challenge  the  anti-abortion  crowd  to  do  something  to 
lessen  the  need  for  abalion.  My  hunch  is  that  they  would  not  be  happy  about  this. 
If  we  could  cut  the  number  of  abortions  in  the  U.S.A.  by  25%,  those  who  are 
securing  their  financial  futures  through  abortions  would  be  quite  upset.  No  doubt 
the  church  would  then  be  accused  of  coercing  women  to  have  their  babies. 

Tor  a  wonderful  account  of  the  place  of  children  in  Christian  marriage  see  W. 
Willimon,  The  Service  of  God:  How  Worship  and  Ethics  Are  Related  (Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1983),  pp.  170-186. 

V.  Rosenblum,  in  Abortion:  The  Silent  Holocaust,  p.  8. 
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ABORTION:  BIBLICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
by  Donal  P.  O'Mathuna* 

Introduction 

This  is  the  second  of  two  papers  written  in  response  to  two  recent  books 
by  Christians  on  abortion.  Allan  R.  Bevere  addressed  the  theological  and 
philosophical  issues  raised  by  these  books. '  This  paper  will  deal  with  the  more 
specifically  biblical  issues  brought  up  in  the  books.  We  have  somewhat  arbitrarily 
divided  the  themes  addressed  by  our  papers,  so  they  would  be  best  read  in 
conjunction  with  one  another.  The  book  edited  by  Anne  Eggebroten  claims  that 
its  pro-abortion  position  is  "another  valid,  Bible-based  alternative."^  Close 
examina-tion  of  her  position  will  reveal  that  she  has  failed  to  make  a  convincing 
case  for  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  edited  by  Paul  Stallsworth  develops 
sound  biblical  arguments  for  opposing  abortion  in  ways  that  do  not  drift  into  the 
extreme  positions  taken  by  a  few  in  the  pro-life  movement.^  Neither  will  they 
permit  indifference  to  this  important  issue. 

Revelation  Versus  Experience 

Eggebroten  points  out  that  the  Bible  does  not  directly  address  the 
morality  of  abortion.  Others  have  claimed  that  this  silence  shows  that  the  Bible 
should  not  be  used  to  condemn  abortion."*  Eggebroten  acknowledges  that  other 
biblical  themes  can  guide  abortion  decisions,  but  since  the  Bible  is  used  both  to 
support  and  to  oppose  abortion,  no  one  position  should  be  viewed  as  better  than 
another.'  Therefore,  people  should  be  free  to  make  their  own  decisions,  and  all 
laws  against  abortion  should  be  eliminated. 

As  such,  Eggebroten 's  position  is  a  postmodern  one.*  She  accepts  the 
possibility  of  many  valid  interpretations  of  a  text.  In  place  of  this,  she  relies  on 
experience  to  validate  her  position.  She  notes  that  God  teaches  much  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  through  story-telling  and  not  "dry  discussion."^  Advocating  the  same 
in  discussions  of  abortion,  her  book  is  primarily  a  collection  of  stories  about 
women  dealing  with  abortion. 

Stories  are  certainly  useful  teaching  tools.  Eggebroten 's  stories  clearly 
show  the  pain  experienced  by  many  women  with  crisis  pregnancies.  However, 
stoics  cannot  be  the  primary  source  of  moral  teaching.  Even  biblical  stories  must 
be  filtered  through  the  ethical  principles  and  guidelines  given  in  the  rest  of  the 
Bible.  Otherwise,  experience  becomes  our  authority,  not  God's  revelation. 

In  spite  of  her  use  of  biblical  themes,  Eggebroten  has  shifted  to  a  post- 

♦Donal  O'Mathuna  (Ph.D.  -  Ohio  State,  1988;    M.A.  -  ATS,  1994),  teaches 
chemistry  and  medical  ethics  at  Mt.  Carmel  College  of  Nursing  (Columbus,  OH) 
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mcxiem  reliance  on  experience  as  the  primary  source  of  guidance.  Instead  of  solid 
biblical  exegesis,  she  encourages  women  to  find  guidance.  By  listening  to  "the 
spirit  of  God  in  my  heart,"  or  to  the  "wise  woman"  within  themselves,  or  to  the 
"special  tribe"  of  good  and  strong  women.*  Different  stories  commend  women  for 
changing  their  beliefs  based  on  new  experiences.'  She  claims  we  form  our  values 
and  beUefs  through  grappling  with  our  experiences,  not  through  rational  analysis. '° 
In  spite  of  her  stated  desire  to  be  biblically  based,  her  position  is,  in  fact, 
experience  based. 

For  example,  she  claims  that  people  love  God  because  they  experience 
his  love,  not  because  of  intellectual  decisions  based  on  God's  existence."  As 
attractive  as  this  position  may  seem,  it  is  very  problematic.  Many  claim  never  to 
have  experienced  God's  love,  and  question  whether  a  loving  God  even  exists. 
Does  this  mean  that  he  does  not  exist  for  them?  In  contrast,  the  Bible  says  that  we 
love  God  because  he  first  loved  us  (1  John  4:7- 1 4).  We  know  he  loved  us  because 
of  the  historical  fact,  known  intellectually  at  first,  that  Jesus  came  and  died  for  us 
(v.  10).  Experience  is  an  important  aspect  of  Christianity  (Ephesians  3 : 1 4- 1 9). 
The  Holy  Spirit  does  guide  Christians.  However,  all  our  insights  must  be 
evaluated  in  light  of  biblical  teaching. 

Ruth  Brown's  article  reveals  another  problem  with  experience-based 
ethics.  She  vividly  shows  that  many  women  have  had  painfiil  experiences  with 
abortions,  and  very  rewarding  ones  fi-om  keeping  the  babies  of  unwanted 
pregnancies.'^  Does  this  mean  that  all  we  can  say  is  that  abortion  is  right  for  some 
and  wrong  for  others?  This  perspective  fits  well  with  our  postmodern,  relativistic 
culture,  but  actually  leaves  people  without  any  guidance.  For  example,  one  story 
in  Eggebroten's  book  relates  the  counsel  some  Christian  fiiends  gave  a  couple 
considering  abortion:  "We  won't  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  we  do  have  something 
to  suggest.  Make  a  decision  together,  make  it  quickly;  and  then  don't  look  back."'' 
How  tragic  to  offer  nothing  more  to  people  honestly  searching  for  answers! 

Iraiically,  Eggebroten's  reliance  on  experience  actually  undermines  her 
own  position.  She  frequently  critiques  the  way  some  Christians  respond  to  women 
who  have  had  abortions.  However,  these  Christians  could,  like  Eggebroten,  claim 
they  were  simply  responding  to  their  life's  experiences.  They  might  even  claim 
that  God  led  them  to  act  the  way  they  did.  Eggebroten's  position  leaves  her  no 
basis  upon  which  to  object  to  anyone's  actions.  We  agree  that  some  women  who 
had  abortions  have  been  mistreated  by  Christians.  However,  we  do  this  by 
evaluating  that  treatment  in  light  of  the  standard  of  truth,  the  Bible.  Even  some 
postmodern  ethicists  will  now  admit,  without  an  authoritative  standard, 
disagreements  become  one  person's  opinion  against  another's.''' 

Stallswalh's  book  also  seeks  to  ground  it's  position  in  biblical  teaching. 
While  it  does  not  describe  a  method  of  biblical  interpretation,  Gorman's  article 
addresses  the  Bible's  silence  on  this  issue.  Like  Eggebroten,  he  notes  a  number 
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of  general  principles  relevant  to  abortion.  He  also  sees  the  historical  views  of  the 
church  ai  abortion  as  important.  Godly  men  and  women  who  reflected  deeply  on 
Scripture  came  to  caiclusions  which  should  not  be  discarded  lightly.  These  reveal 
"early  Christianity's  clear  and  consistent  rejection  of  abortion.'"' 

If  we  assume  that  the  Bible  brings  messages  from  God,  there  must  be  a 
true  meaning  which  we  can  discover.  This  meaning  must  be  independent  of  our 
experiences,  even  though  these  will  influence  how  well  we  understand  the 
message.  A  method  of  interpretation  which  seeks  the  original  meaning  of  the 
author  must  take  into  account  the  original  meanings  of  the  words  used  and  the 
context  of  passages.  Different  interpretations  can  then  be  evaluated.  This  implies 
that  contradictory  interpretations  cannot  be  accepted.  God  would  not  hold 
abortion  to  be  both  right  and  wrong.  If  this  was  so,  each  person  would  be  the  fmal 
authority  in  every  situation,  not  God.  As  one  of  Eggebroten's  stories  puts  it,  "We 
must  trust  that  our  own  choice  is  the  right  thing  to  do'"^  (emphasis  original).  But 
this  promotes  what  God  sees  as  humanity's  core  problem:  the  desire  to  decide 
right  and  wrong  for  ourselves  (Cienesis  3 :  22 ;  Numbers  15:37-41;  Proverbs  14:12; 
21:2;  Romans  3:10-12). 

We  must  hold  on  to  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible  (Proverbs  12:17; 
2  Timothy  1 : 1 3- 1 4;  3 : 1 4- 1 7).  We  must  then  seek  to  find  that  truth.  We  do  this 
through  using  a  reliable,  well-tried  method  of  exegesis  (2  Timothy  2:15),  and 
through  significant  involvement  in  the  community  of  believers.  Stallsworth '  s  book 
repeatedly  mentions  this  role  of  the  church.  We  need  guidance  from  one  another, 
but  this  guidance  must  be  based  on  biblical  perspectives  (Proverbs  5:12-14; 
12: 1 5).  Putting  experience  as  our  fmal  authority  provides  no  real  guidance,  and 
no  way  to  avoid  the  pain  of  wrong  choices. 

Judging  Others 

One  of  the  central  arguments  of  Eggebroten's  book  is  that  "as  Christians 
we  must  not  judge  those  who  have  found  themselves  in  need  of  an  abortion.'"'  We 
are  often  reminded  that  Jesus  said  "Judge  not,  lest  you  be  judged"  (Matthew  7:1). 
Because  of  this.  Christians  should  not  proclaim  that  abortions  are  wrong,  nor 
should  we  have  laws  curtailing  access  to  abortions. 

In  spite  of  this,  Eggebroten's  book  contains  much  judgment.  One  story 
claims  that  anti-abortionists  are  like  pagan  fertility  worshipers  who  value  the 
capacity  for  life  more  than  life  itself*  Another  claims  that  abortions  are  restricted 
by  society's  "white  heterosexual  patriarchy."'*  Eggebroten  claims  that  well- 
known  men  oppose  abortion  to  gain  public  acclaim.^"  Even  her  premise  that 
Christians  should  not  judge  those  who  have  abortions  is  a  judgment.  Obviously, 
Eggebroten  believes  that  some  judgments  should  be  made.  However,  she  does  not 
explain  how  we  can  make  appropriate  judgments.  The  Bible  does. 
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Jesus  and  the  apostles  do  say  we  are  not  to  judge  others  (Matthew  7:1; 
Romans  14:3-4,  13;  1  Corinthians  4:4-5;  James  4:1 1-12).  However,  they  also 
command  us  to  make  judgments  (Luke  12:57;  Romans  12:3;  1  Corinthians  5:12; 
6:3;  1  John  4: 1-6).  This  apparent  ambiguity  exists  because  the  New  Testament 
teaches  there  are  both  appropriate  and  inappropriate  ways  to  make  judgments.  In 
both  cases  it  uses  the  same  Greek  word  (Icrinos),  which  simply  means,  among 
other  things,  to  distinguish,  give  preference,  consider,  decide  or  judge. ^' 

Sometimes  the  authors  explicitly  state  what  type  of  judgment  is  meant, 
such  as  when  Jesus  commanded  the  people  to  "judge  with  righteous  judgment" 
(John  7:24).  Other  passages  call  us  to  judge  correctly  (Luke  7:43),  soundly 
(Romans  12:3;  1  Peter  4:7),  or  rightly  (1  Corinthians  1 1:31).  However,  most 
passages  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  from  the  context  whether  proper  or 
improper  judgment  is  being  described.  From  these  passages  we  fmd  clear 
guidance  on  how  to  judge  righteously. 

When  we  judge  others  we  are  to  remember  that,  ultimately,  judgment  is 
God's  (Romans  2:2-3, 16;  14:10-12).  Therefore,  we  are  to  judge  according  to  his 
standards  as  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  (John  12:48)  and  throughout  the  Bible  (1 
Corinthians  9:8;  Galatians  1 :8;  Hebrews  4: 1 2;  1  John  4:1  -6).  We  can  also  judge 
others  by  the  fruit  in  their  lives  (Matthew  7 : 1 5-20).  Paul  describes  both  good  and 
bad  fruit  in  terms  of  people's  character  qualities  (Galatians  5: 16-26). 

The  right  attitudes  are  also  important  when  we  judge  others.  We  are  to 
be  humble  as  we  approach  others  (Romans  12:3).  We  should  not  be  hypocrites, 
practicing  the  same  things  we  judge  in  others  (Matthew  7: 1  -5;  Romans  2:1).  We 
should  not  judge  based  on  external  characteristics  (John  7:24;  Romans  14:3-4,  13; 
Colossians  2:16).  Overall,  we  should  judge  others  as  a  way  to  love  them  and  to 
help  restore  their  relationships  with  God  ( 1  Corinthians  5: 1  -5;  2  Corinthians  2:5- 
8;  7:9-10). 

We  must  agree  with  Eggebroten  that  some  Christians  have  judged 
unri^teously  concerning  abortion.  Some  of  these  incidents  have  been  more  akin 
to  unrighteous  rejection  than  ri^teous  judgment.^^  Some  of  the  behaviors  of  anti- 
abortion  protesters  do  not  reflect  the  fruit  of  the  Spiit  and  have  been  hypocritical.^' 
Discussions  on  abortion  should  be  carried  out  with  an  attitude  of  gentleness  and 
respect,  not  arrogance.^''  The  Durham  Declaration  described  in  Stallsworth's  book 
makes  it  clear  that  Christians  have  much  to  confess  in  this  area.^^ 

However,  we  should  not  thereby  reject  all  forms  of  judgment.  Rather,  we 
must  learn  to  judge  properly: 

Just  as  God  is  a  righteous  judge,  so  men  are  to  judge 

righteously... The  Christian  is  expected  to  show  discrimination 

and  judgment  in  moral  matters,  and  the  ability  to  do  so  is  a  sign 

oftme maturity  (Lk  12:57;  Jn.  7:24;  Rom.  15:14;  1  Cor.  2:15; 

6:1-6;  10:15;  2  Cor.  13:5;  Phil.  l:9f;Col.  1:9;  1  Jn.  4:1).'*^ 
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All  believers  will  play  a  role  in  judging  the  world  and  the  angels, 
therefore  we  ought  to  judge  "matters  of  this  life"  ( 1  Corinthians  6: 1  -3).  If  we 
refuse  to  declare  right  from  wrong  we  condemn  others  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  wrongful  choices.  Some  of  these  may  occur  in  this  life,  such  as  the  many 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  harms  that  come  from  abortion.^'  We  must  also 
judge  one  another  righteously  because  of  the  eternal  consequences  of  our  actions 
in  this  life.  In  due  time  we  will  all  be  judged  by  the  Righteous  Judge  (Romans 
14:10;  Hebrews  9:27;  Revelation  20:1 1-15).  Our  refusal  to  judge  rightly  may  help 
people  avoid  confronting  their  need  for  forgiveness  and  a  personal  relationship 
with  God  (John  3:19-21). 

The  Biblical  Arguments 

Postmodern  thinking  ultimately  comes  down  to  an  issue  of  power.  When 
people  reject  the  notion  of  objective  right  and  wrong,  decisions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  who  has  the  most  power  and  control.  According  to  Eggebroten's  book, 
opposition  to  abortion  is  really  one  way  to  further  repress  women's  power. ^*  For 
her,  choice  and  control  are  the  cenfral  issues. 

Eggebroten  claims  to  find  support  for  her  position  in  a  number  of  biblical 
issues.^  First,  since  the  Bible  is  not  explicit  on  when  the  fetus  becomes  a  person, 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  establish  laws  granting  the  fetus  full  personhood  rights. 
At  six  cr  seven  weeks,  the  fetus  is  "a  bunch  of  cells  with  no  soul."'°  "Equating  a 
fertilized  egg  to  human  life  has  no  basis  in  the  Bible."''  However,  we  could  also 
claim  that  since  the  Bible  does  not  tell  us  when  the  fetus  becomes  a  person  we 
should  extend  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  fetus  and  refuse  to  kill  him  or  her. 

Elsewhere  I  have  argued  that  the  main  problem  with  this  issue  is  not  the 
Bible's  silence,  but  the  very  question  being  posed."  In  declaring  that  we  are 
images  of  God,  the  Bible  calls  us  to  act  as  faithful  images.  Our  actions  should 
exemplify  the  character  of  God.  Since  God  values  and  nourishes  all  human  life, 
especially  the  weakest,  we  should  do  likewise.  As  Hauerwas  notes,  "the  Christian 
approach  is  not  one  of  deciding  when  life  has  begun,  but  hoping  that  it  has."" 

When  Jesus  was  asked  to  explain  who  our  neighbors  are,  he  rejected  the 
question  (Luke  10:30-37).  Instead,  he  calls  us  to  focus  on  being  good  neighbors 
to  all.  As  we  do  this,  we  will  discover  that  our  neighbors  include  strangers.  In  the 
context  of  abortion,  instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  if  the  unborn  are  persons,  we 
ought  to  treat  them  as  such.  When  we  do,  we  will  discover  that  they  respond  as 
persons. 

Eggebroten's  second  reason  for  advocating  full  procreative  choice  is  that 
(jod  has  given  people  dominion  over  the  earth  (Genesis  1 :27-28).  This  dominion 
involves  making  a  covenant  to  love  and  care  for  our  children.  If  parents  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  this  covenant,  they  should  be  able  to  abort  their  children.  This 
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argument  is  clearly  imbiblical.  She  advocates  destroying  those  whom  we  are 
unwilling  to  care  for!  The  Bible  has  many  examples  of  people  who  chose  to  act 
this  way.  Saul  was  not  commended  for  failing  to  carry  out  his  responsibility  to 
care  for  Israel  ( 1  Samuel  9:16).  Rather,  God  judged  him  for  his  sin  and  replaced 
him  with  David  (1  Samuel  15:11;  16:1).  If  people  refuse  to  raise  children 
conceived  by  them,  they  should  fmd  others  who  will.  It  can  be  difficult  is  to 
welcome  and  raise  children,  but  we  must  make  a  commitment  to  do  this,  and 
engage  the  help  of  God  and  others." 

Her  third  argument  is  that  since  childbirth  is  a  sacrifice,  it  should  never 
be  done  unwillingly.  She  finds  support  in  John  1 6:2 1  -22.  Jesus  compares  the  joy 
of  a  mother  upon  receiving  her  child  to  the  joy  the  disciples  will  experience  after 
the  resurrection.  Since  Jesus'  sacrifice  must  have  been  voluntary,  a  woman  should 
only  go  through  childbirth  if  fi^eely  chosen. 

There  are  problems  with  this  interpretation.  Jesus  states  that  he  is  using 
figurative  language  here  (John  16:25).  This  passage  is  not  teaching  about 
childbirth.  In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  use  John  1 5  to  teach 
about  growing  vines.  Instead,  throughout  John  1 6,  Jesus  encourages  the  disciples 
to  endure  the  coming  suffering.  Eggebroten's  conclusion  is  actually  the  opposite 
of  the  main  point  of  this  passage.  It  calls  us  to  endure  pain  and  suffering  because 
of  the  eternal  joy  awaiting  us.  Properly  applied  to  childbirth,  this  passage  would 
encourage  women  to  bear  with  the  pain  and  sacrifice  of  pregnancy  because  of  the 
future  joy  of  receiving  a  child  into  their  arms.  Many  women  can  attest  to  this,  even 
those  who  did  not  want  to  get  pregnant,  as  revealed  in  Ruth  Brown's  article.'* 

However  one  interprets  this  passage,  Eggebroten's  logic  is  flawed.  It  is 
clear  that  Jesus  made  a  good  choice  when  he  willingly  went  to  the  cross.  We  make 
good  choices  when  we  willingly  make  sacrifices.  But  these  choices  do  not  become 
good  just  because  we  fi-eely  choose  them.  The  choices  were  good  whether  chosen 
or  not.  So,  when  we  refuse  to  make  a  good  choice,  we  are  wrong.  Her  argument 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  better  to  willingly  chose  the  wrong  thing  than  to  unwillingly 
chose  the  right  thing.  The  right  thing  remains  right,  whether  we  chose  to  do  it 
willingly  or  not. 

Her  fourth  argument  concerns  fi-ee  will.  She  argues  that  since  God 
allows  people  the  fi^eedom  to  make  their  own  choices,  we  should  do  likewise. 
"Thus  both  the  Sovereign  One  in  heaven  and  Jesus  on  earth  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  human  wrong  choices—in  order  for 
humans  to  have  fi-ee  will."^  Condemnations  of  abortion,  or  laws  restricting  them, 
are  attempts  to  make  people's  decisions  for  them.  They  reveal  how  "we  resist 
allowing  others  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  fi^ee  will."-*^ 

Eggebroten  reflects  the  postmodern  rejection  of  all  authority.  She 
advocates  no  restrictions  on  a  woman's  decision  regarding  childbirth,  "even  if  that 
decision  means  ending  a  human  life  in  its  beginning  stages  within  her."'*  This 
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argument  could  be  used  to  permit  anything.  We  were  not  given  free  will  to  do 

whatever  we  want  (Romans  6: 1  -2).  As  images  of  God  we  have  the  "ability  to 

choose  between  good  and  evil."-*'  God  values  free  choice,  but  he  also  desires  that  ':. 

we  chose  what  is  right.  He  wants  us  to  live  according  to  his  will,  as  Jesus  did  \ 

(Matthew  16:21-6;  John  5:30;  8:29).     Gorman  summarizes  this  well  when  \ 

commenting  on  1  Corinthians  6: 1 2-20:  \ 

[Christians]  no  longer  live  for  themselves,  looking  to  assert  ^ 

their  own  rights,  but  for  the  God  to  whom  they  now  belong.  ^ 

Freedom  consists  not  of  asserting  one's  desires  and  rights— this  f| 

is  giving  opportunity  to  the  "flesh"  (see  Gal.  5)— but  of  yielding  | 

one's  body,  soul,  and  mind  in  the  service  of  God  and  others.""*  [' 

As  humans  with  limited  knowledge,  we  need  help  making  good  choices,  l 

(jod  has  given  us  governmental  authorities  for  this  reason  (Romans  13:1  -7).  It  is  I 

appropriate  for  them  to  pass  laws  that  promote  good  behavior  and  restrain  evil.  I 

(jod  certainly  has  used  laws  to  teach  us  what  is  right  and  wrong  (Romans  7:7,  12).  i 

Another  way  God  helps  us  make  good  choices  is  through  the  wisdom  and  ,] 

discernment  of  others  (Colossians  1 :28;  James  5:1 9-20).  Church  leaders  are  his  i 

delegated  authaities,  whom  we  are  told  to  obey  (Hebrews  13:17).  In  addition,  all  'i 

Christians  are  to  speak  God's  truth  to  one  another  in  love  (Ephesians  4:15).  j 

Because  of  the  consequences  of  some  choices,  people  should  condemn  them,  and  i 

even  work  to  have  laws  against  them.  Respect  for  others'  free  will  means  we  must  ; 

allow  them  to  make  their  own  decisions.  It  does  not  mean  we  reftise  to  judge  those  \ 

actions  or  that  we  must  idly  stand  by  while  people  get  hurt.  \ 

Eggebroten's  fifth  argument  is  that  God's  grace  covers  all  sins.    She  i 

describes  how  unbiblically  some  Christians  have  treated  unmarried  pregnant  j 

women.    These  are  sad  accounts.   But  her  solution  is  to  have  Christians  "help  ;; 

young  women  keep  their  babies  or  choose  abortion.'""  On  the  basis  of  Jesus  not  |i 

condemning  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  8),  she  advocates  a  non-  ; 

judgmental  attitude.  She  even  suggests  that  if  the  woman  had  become  pregnant  ] 

from  the  adultery  Jesus  might  have  miraculously  caused  a  miscarriage!  i 

However,  Eggebroten  fails  to  mention  that  this  passage  ends  with  Jesus'  \ 

clear  statement:  "From  now  on  sin  no  more"  (John  8:11).  We  are  to  avoid  sinfiil  \ 

actions,  even  though  God's  grace  will  cover  our  sin.    For  Eggebroten,  the  ] 

fallenness  of  the  world  means  "young  women  must  have  recourse  to  safe,  legal  \ 

abalioa'"'^  Jesus  says  they  need  biblical  love  and  forgiveness.  Elsewhere,  Jesus 

is  clear  that  biblical  love  can  involve  confronting  people  over  their  sin  (Matthew  \ 

18:15-17).  j 

Paul  rebukes  the  Corinthians  for  their  unwillingness  to  confront  and 
discipline  one  of  their  members  engaged  in  immorality  (1  Corinthians  5: 1  -8).  We 
can  imagine  the  Corinthians  boasting  about  their  ability  to  show  grace  to  a  man 
sleeping  with  his  father's  wife!  Grace  means  love  and  acceptance,  but  it  also 
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means  calling  sin  wrong  and  admonishing  people  to  avoid  it  (2  Thessalonians  3:6- 
1 5).  Jesus  did  this  with  the  woman  caught  in  adultery,  and  we  should  do  likewise 
with  people  contemplating  abortion.  This  should  always  be  done  in  love,  as  a  form 
of  righteous  judgment  (Galatians  6:1). 

Eggebroten's  fmal  argument  is  that  Christians  are  called  to  help  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  into  our  society.  This  involves  protecting  the  oppressed,  among 
whom  she  sees  women  with  unwanted  pregnancies.  Laws  against  abortion  only 
fiirther  oppress  these  women.  However,  easy  access  to  abortion  actually  promotes 
oppression  against  women.  Men  benefit  more  than  women  when  the 
consequences  of  promiscuity  are  removed.''^  Abortion  as  birth  control  leaves 
women  with  fewer  reasons  to  refuse  intercourse,  but  then  traps  them.  A  woman 
who  interviewed  women  after  abortions  noted  that  "in  nearly  every  case,  the 
abortion  was  undertaken  to  fulfill  a  felt  obligation  to  another  person."""  They  felt 
they  had  no  other  choice. 

Eggebroten  wants  a  form  of  justice  where  women  who  cannot  afford 
children  would  be  able  to  abort  them.  This  is  not  God's  vision  of  justice,  but  a 
worldly  one.  It  allows  the  underlying  injustice  to  remain  unaddressed.  The 
majority  of  the  world's  resources  are  at  the  disposal  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
world's  population,  being  used  for  their  pleasure.  The  injustice  is  not  that  a 
woman  cannot  abort  a  child  she  cannot  feed;  it  is  that  anyone  is  himgry  while 
others  make  gluttons  of  themselves. 

Eggebroten's  solution  actually  promotes  another  injustice:  against  the 
unborn.  Who,  of  all  the  weak  and  innocent  are  more  in  need  of  protection  than  the 
unborn?  "They  have  no  clothes,  no  money,  no  property,  no  power.  They  cannot 
speak  or  crganize  to  defend  themselves.  If  their  right  to  life  is  not  recognized  and 
protected,  then  they  are  completely  vulnerable  to  power  and  violence  and  death.  ""^ 
The  church  has  traditionally  seen  abortion  as  a  form  of  social  injustice  and 
violence."*  It  has  been  rejected  for  that  reason. 

The  Issue  of  Control 

Eggebroten's  position  on  where  control  resides  is  clear:  "The  Bible... 
places  full  responsibility  for  procreative  choice  in  the  hands  of  parents.  By  the 
\!sxm  procreative  choice  we  mean  the  full  range  of  conditions  necessary  to  insure 
that  a  couple  will  have  a  child  only  when  they  decide  to  do  so"*^  (emphasis 
original).  In  reality,  she  wants  this  control  for  women  alone.  "The  Creator... gave 
custocfy  of  all  children-in-the-making  to  women,  who  alone  decide  whether  or  not 
to  complete  a  pregnancy  once  begun.""*  If  the  parents  disagree  on  whether  to  have 
an  abortion,  "the  woman's  choice  must  take  precedence.""' 

The  Bible  actually  teaches  that  we  need  to  give  control  of  our  lives  to 
God.   James  reproves  some  merchants  for  making  business  plans  without  first 
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acknowledging  God's  sovereignty  over  life  (4: 1 3-16).  In  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  Jesus  expressed  his  preference,  but  left  control  in  God's  hands  (Luke 
22:42).  All  of  humanity's  problems  can  be  traced  back  to  our  desire  to  be  in 
control,  rather  than  acknowledging  God's  rightful  control.  Striving  for  control 
leads  to  anxiety.  Instead  we  should  be  willing  to  trust  our  loving  Father  (Matthew 
6:25-34). 

Eggebroten  believes  full  procreative  choice  involves  "Safe,  100% 
eflfective  birth  caitrol  methods."*"  When  contraceptives  fail,  as  all  do,  people  feel 
justified  in  using  abortion  as  a  back-up.  This  assumed  right  to  perfect  birth  control 
comes  from  an  inability  to  accept  that  we  do  not  have  control  over  some  things. 
These  include  many  issues  related  to  health  and  illness,  birth  and  death.  Our 
problem  is  that  we  want  control,  not  that  we  don't  have  it.  The  Old  Testament 
teaches  that  God  controls  conception,  not  parents  (Genesis  29:3 1 ;  30: 1  -2,  22-24; 
Deuteronomy  28: 1 1 ;  Psalm  1 27 :3).  God  forms  the  child  in  the  womb  (Job  10:8- 
1 2 ;  Psalm  139:13-16).  He  is  the  one  ultimately  in  control  of  procreation,  not  us. 
Once  we  learn  to  accept  this,  we  can  be  truly  content  (Philippians  4:12). 

Eggebroten  promotes  the  idea  that  our  bodies  are  our  own  to  be 
controlled  as  we  choose.  The  authors  in  Stallsworth's  book  take  a  more  biblical 
view.  They  see  our  bodies  as  gifts  from  God  and  therefore  not  our  own."  God  is 
the  source  of  life  (Psalm  36:6;  John  4:14),  and  all  we  have  comes  from  him  (Acts 
17:25;  1  Corinthians  4:7).  Christians  have  an  even  bigger  reason  for  viewing  their 
bodies  as  gifts.  Because  Christ  has  paid  a  price  for  us,  our  bodies  are  not  our  own 
(1  Corinthians  6: 1 2-20).  Paul  shows  how  this  should  impact  our  behavior  in  the 
area  of  sexual  ethics.  Interestingly,  Eggebroten  does  not  comment  on  the  fact  that 
ten  of  her  fourteen  stories  involved  intercourse  outside  of  marriage.  Hauerwas 
addresses  the  importance  of  this  issue."  The  need  for  abortion  would  drop 
dramatically  if  more  people  obeyed  God's  advice  on  sexual  intercourse. 

Christians  should  be  learning  to  depend  on  God  in  all  areas  of  their  lives. 
Instead  of  saying,  "I  can't  deal  with  this  situation;  I  need  to  change  the 
circumstances"  we  should  be  saying  "How  is  God  going  to  help  me  deal  with  these 
circumstances?"  This  help  often  comes  in  the  form  of  changed  attitudes  and 
values.  Prayer  is  essential  here.  As  Eggebroten  says,  "Only  prayer  can  really  stop 
abortion  for  only  God's  Spirit  can  change  lives""  (emphasis  original).  Yet  her 
emphasis  on  control  goes  against  this  idea. 

Viewing  our  lives  as  gifts  should  also  affect  how  we  view  the  unborn. 
"Life  is  the  gift  of  a  gracious  (jod.  As  part  of  the  giftedness  of  life,  we  believe  that 
we  ought  to  live  in  a  profound  awe  of  the  other's  existence,  kno.wing  that  in  the 
other  we  find  God.""  This  awe  should  prevent  us  from  trying  to  destroy  that  gift, 
regardless  of  how  we  might  feel  about  its  timing. 
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Servanthood 

The  two  books  agree  on  one  major  point.  Eggebroten  puts  it  well:  "The 
Christ-like  way  of  reducing  the  number  of  abortions  is  through  servanthood— 
helping  women  with  unplanned  pregnancies  to  have  other  options  that  are  better 
than  abortion.""  She  notes  that  Christ  came  to  serve,  not  to  rule  over  others  (Luke 
22:25-27).  Likewise,  one  of  the  organizing  themes  of  Stallsworth's  book  is 
Christian  hospitality.'*  Both  books  give  similar  practical  suggestions  for  serving 
women  with  crisis  pregnancies.  When  abortion  advocates  ask  what  will  happen 
to  the  1 .5  million  unwanted  babies  who  will  be  bom  annually  if  abortion  is  made 
illegal.  Christians  should  be  saying:  "We'll  take  them!  We'll  care  for  them!"  We 
should  follow  the  example  of  early  Christians  who  rescued  and  raised  unwanted 
babies  left  to  die  by  exposure." 

However,  the  two  books  disagree  on  the  compatibility  of  hospitality  and 
support  for  abortion.  Hauerwas  sees  it  as  impossible  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who 
welcomes  children  into  the  world,  especially  children  with  disabilities,  and  also  be 
supp<ytive  of  abortion.'^  Eggebroten  seems  to  think  we  cannot  help  these  women 
if  we  believe  abortion  is  immoral.  She  completely  underestimates  the  power  of 
grace.  If  we  appreciate  the  immensity  of  God's  grace  and  forgiveness  towards  us, 
we  can  extend  that  forgiveness  to  others  and  care  for  them,  even  if  we  believe  they 
are  in  sin  (Ephesians  4:32).  Claiming  that  abortion  is  not  wrong,  just  an 
alternative  response  to  tough  circumstances,  makes  God's  grace  out  to  be  less  than 
what  it  truly  is:  a  miracle. 

Stallsworth's  book  calls  on  all  Christians  to  serve  sacrificially.^' 
Eggebroten  believes  sacrificial  giving  is  for  everyone,  except  pregnant  women 
towards  their  unborn  children.  Many  of  the  stories  in  her  book  justify  abortion  as 
a  way  for  women  to  care  for  themselves.*'  The  woman's  physical  pain  takes 
precedence  over  any  pain  the  father  may  have  at  the  loss  of  his  child.*'  Even 
though  she  wants  to  value  life  and  promote  servanthood,  her  advocacy  of  abortion 
devalues  life  and  promotes  self-concern.  This  is  most  clearly  visible  when  the 
unborn  child  is  seen  as  the  property  of  the  mother.*^ 

Tragically,  women  have  suffered  much  from  the  self-interest  of  others 
and  abuse  of  power.  Unfortunately,  Eggebroten  condones  similar  treatment  for 
unborn  and  unwanted  children  by  their  mothers.  The  irony  of  postmodern  thinking 
is  that  once  it  deconstructs  current  power  structures  it  can  only  replace  them  with 
another,  arbitrary  power  structure.  In  contrast,  the  Bible  teaches  a  view  of  power 
which  canes  from  giving  to  others.  True  servanthood  places  the  needs  of  others 
ahead  of  one's  own  (Maik  10:45;  Acts  20:35;  Philippians  2:3-4).  We  serve  others 
regardless  of  their  abilities  or  degree  of  development  because  we  are  motivated  by 
what  we  have  already  been  given,  not  by  what  we  can  gain  ( 1  John  4:10-11). 

This  calls  for  a  complete  change  of  character.   Christianity  is  not  just 
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about  curtailing  violent  events,  or  promoting  welcoming  acts.  It  is  about  changing 

people  into  God-dependent,  hospitable  persons.  Christians  can  do  this  by  serving 

women  with  unwanted  pregnancies,  unwanted  children,  and  the  men  and  women 

who  have  had  abortions.  We  are  to  think  of  the  needs  of  others  even  in  the  midst 

of  our  own  crises.  And  we  are  to  admit  that  we  cannot  do  this  on  our  own. 

And  He  has  said  to  me,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you,  for 

power  is  perfected  in  weakness."  Most  gladly,  therefore,  1  will 

rather  boast  about  my  weaknesses,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 

dwell  in  me.   Therefore  I  am  well  content  with  weaknesses, 

with    insults,    with    distresses,    with    persecutions,    with 

difficulties,  for  Christ's  sake;  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  1  am 

strong  (2  Corinthians  12:9-10). 
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New  Bible  Dictionary,  2d  ed.,  s.v.  "Judgment,"  by  B.A.  Milne. 
^^Stallsworth,  77-9. 
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^^nal  P.  O'Mathuna,  "The  Bible  and  Abortion:  What  of  the  'Image  of  God'?" 
in  Bioethics  and  the  Future  of  Medicine:  A  Christian  Appraisal,  ed  John  F. 
Kilner,  Nigel  M.  de  S.  Cameron,  and  David  L.  Schiedermayer  (Carlisle,  UK: 
Paternoster  Press,  1 995),  1 99-2 1 1 . 

"Stallsworth,  57. 

^'^Ibid.,  54-5,  cf  17-24. 

^^Ibid.,  67-82. 


^ggebroten,  22 1 , 


^^Ibid.,221. 


^*Ibid.,  222. 


^^Ibid.,  220. 


^^Stallsworth,  28. 


'*'Eggebroten,  224. 


^^Ibid. 


'^^Stallsworth,  21,  59-60. 


r'rederica  Mathewes-Green,  "Why  Women  Choose  Abortion:  Postabortion  inter- 
views reveal  what  would  have  changed  their  minds,"  Christianity  Today  39  (Jan. 
9,  1995):  25;  see  also  Stallsworth,  37,  46-7. 
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'*\lary  Meehan,  "More  Trouble  than  They're  Worth?  Children  and  Abortion,"  in 
Abortion:  Understanding  Differences,  ed.  Sidney  Callahan  and  Daniel  Callahan 
(New  York:  Plenum  Press,  1 984),  151. 

*^Stallsworth,  34. 

'*  Eggebroten,  213. 

**Ibid.,  45. 

*^Ibid.,214. 

^%id.,213. 

^^Stallsworth,  28-9,  37,51-2. 
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Eggebroten,  232. 
^'*Stallsworth,  58. 

Eggebroten,  23 1 . 

^^Stallsworth,  12,  17-24,  49, 67-82. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  Church  History,  Theology  and  Philosophy  Department 

This  volume  of  the  Journal  inaugurates  a  new  feature,  namely  brief 
bibliographies  covering  areas  taught  within  the  various  departments  of  Ashland 
Theological  Seminary.  Our  first  installment  features  works  on:  Hermeneutics  (Dr. 
Colijn),  Christian  Theology  (Drs.  Colijn,  Keefer,  Stofifer),  Historical  Theology  and 
Church  History  (Drs.  Keefer  and  StoflFer),  and  the  more  limited  topics  of  Women's 
Studies  (Dr.  Watson)  and  Christian  Prayer  (Dr.  Flora). 

Hermeneutics 

Cotterell,  Peter  and  Max  Turner.    Linguistics  and  Biblical  Interpretation. 
Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press,  1989. 

Offers  insights  from  linguistics  in  doing  biblical  exegesis  and  theology. 
Addresses  meaning  in  general,  word  studies,  sentence  analysis,  discourse 
analysis,  and  nonliteral  language. 

Goldingay,  John.  Models  for  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1995. 

Explores  four  models  for  understanding  Scripture  derived  fi-om  the 
Bible's  varied  forms:  witnessing  tradition,  authoritative  canon,  inspired 
word,  and  experienced  revelation. 

(jrant,  Robert  M.  and  David  Tracy.  A  Short  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  2nd  ed.  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1984. 

Historical  survey  beginning  with  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT.  Empha- 
sizes periods  in  which  significant  new  developments  in  hermeneutics 
took  place. 

Klein,  William  W.,  Craig  L.  Blomberg,  and  Robert  L.  Hubbard,  Jr.  Introduction 
to  Biblical  Interpretation.  Dallas:  Word,  1993. 

Comprehensive  introduction  to  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  issues 
fi-om  an  evangelical  perspective.  Contains  excellent  annotated  biblio- 
graphy of  exegetical  resources. 

McKenzie,  Steven  L.  and  Stephen  R.  Haynes,  eds.  To  Each  Its  Own  Meaning:  An 
Introduction  to  Biblical  Criticisms  and  their  Application.  Louisville, 
KY:  Westminster/John  Knox,  1993. 

Articles  by  various  contributor  describe  and  demonstrate  the  tradition- 
al histcrical  methods  of  biblical  criticism  as  well  as  more  contemporary 
literary  approaches. 

McKim,  Donald  K.  The  Bible  in  Theology  and  Preaching:  How  Preachers  Use 
Scripture.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1994. 
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Discusses  the  role  of  Scripture  in  the  development  of  theology  in  var- 
ious ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  positions.  Illustrates  each 
position  with  a  representative  sermon. 
McKim,  Donald  K.,  ed.  A  Guide  to  Contemporary  Hermeneutics:  Major  Trends 
in  Biblical  Interpretation.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1986. 

Surveys  recent  development  in  biblical  hermeneutics;  presents  a 
variety  of  approaches,  including  typological,  "precritical,"  theological, 
literary,  contextual,  anthropological,  and  ideological. 
Osbome,  Grant  R.  The  Hermeneutical  Spiral:  A  Comprehensive  Introduction  to 
Biblical  Interpretation.  Downers  Grove,  EL:  hiter Varsity  Press,  1991. 
Evangelical  introduction  to  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  issues 
informed  by  linguistics  and  other  contemporary  perspectives.   Covers 
general  hermeneutics,  genre  analysis,  and  contextualization. 
Swartley,  Willard  M.    Slavery,  Sabbath,  War,  and  Women:  Case  Issues  in 
Biblical  Interpretation.  Scottdale,  PA:  Herald  Press,  1983. 

Presents  excerpts  from  writings  on  different  sides  of  the  four  title  issues 
and  analyzes  the  hermeneutics  employed  by  the  writers.  Proposes  his 
own  approach  as  a  response. 
ThiseltCKi,  Anthony.  New  Horizons  in  Hermeneutics.  Grand  Rapids,  Zondervan, 
1992. 

Philosophical  hermeneutics  by  an  evangelical  in  dialogue  with  contem- 
porary philosophies. 

Christian  Theology 

Barth,  Karl.  Dogmatics  in  Outline.  Translated  by  G.  T.  Thomas.  New  York: 
Harper  «&  Row,  1959. 

An  accessible  introduction  to  Earth's  theology,  organized  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Bloesch,  Donald  G.  Christian  Foundations.  3  vols.  (Vol.  \.  A  Theology  of  Word 
and  Spirit:  Authority  and  Method  in  Theology;  vol  2:  Holy  Scripture: 
Revelation,  Inspiration  &  Interpretation;  vol.  3:  God  the  Almighty: 
Power,  Wisdom,  Love,  Holiness).  Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity 
Press,  1992-1995. 

First  three  volumes  of  a  proposed  seven;  covers  prolegomena. 
Scripture,  and  God.   Reformed  perspective,  influenced  by  K.  Barth. 
Aims  to  balance  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  in  doing  theology. 

Calvin,  Jdin.  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Edited  by  John  T.  McNeill  and 
translated  by  Ford  Lewis  Battles.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press, 
1960. 
The  most  important  theological  work  in  the  Reformed  tradition. 
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Erickson,  Millard  J.  Christian  Theology,  three  vols,  combined  in  one  book. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1985. 

This  contemporary  exposition  of  systematic  theology  from  an  evange- 
lical perspective  is  distinguished  by  its  clarity  of  thought.  At  times  the 
Baptist  and  mildly  Reformed  perspective  of  the  author  will  be  apparent 
to  the  reader. 

Finger,  Thomas  N.  Christian  Theology:  An  Eschatological  Approach.  2  vols. 
Scottdale:  PA:  Herald  Press,  1985-1989. 

A  reconceptualizing  of  systematic  theology  starting  from  the  NT 
conviction  that  the"last  things"  have  dawned.  Moves  from  God's  salvific 
acts  to  knowledge  of  God's  nature.  Anabaptist. 

Garrett,  James  Leo,  Jr.  Systematic  Theology:  Biblical,  Historical,  and  Evan- 
gelical. 2  vols.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1990-1995. 

EncyclqDedic  outline  of  biblical,  historical,  and  dogmatic  perspectives 
on  the  traditicxial  topics  of  systematic  theology.  CareftiUy  researched  and 
copiously  documented.  Baptist. 

Grenz,  Stanley  J.  Theology  for  the  Community  of  God.  Nashville:  Broadman, 
1994. 

Uses  integrative  theme  of  community:  the  social  Trinity,  salvation  as 
a  restoration  of  community,  the  church  as  eschatological  community,  etc. 
Baptist;  influenced  by  W.  Pannenberg  and  sociology. 

Kerr, Hugh T, ed.  Readings  in  Christian  Thought.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1990. 
Excerpts  from  the  writings  of  representative  figures  in  the  history  of 
Christian  thought. 

McClendon,  James  William,  Jr.  Systematic  Theology.  2  vols.  (Vol.  1 :  Ethics; 
vol.  2:  Doctrine.)  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1986-1994. 

Begins  with  ethics  ("the  OMnmon  life  in  the  body  of  Christ")  and  moves 
to  theology  ("the  common  and  public  teaching  that  sanctions  and 
supports  that  common  life").  Believers'  church  perspective.  Third 
volume  on  "Fundamental  or  Philosophical  Questions"  forthcoming. 

McGrath,  Alister  E.  Christian  Theology:  An  Introduction.  Oxford:  Blackwell, 
1994. 

Clear  introduction  to  the  discipline  of  theology —its  history,  method,  and 
topics.  Intended  for  university  students.  Attempts  to  avoid  theological 
and  denominational  bias. 

Odai,  Thomas  C.  Systematic  Theology.  3  vols.  (Vol.  1 :  The  Living  God;  vol.  2: 
The  Word  of  Life;  vol.  3:  Life  in  the  Spirit).  San  Francisco:  Harper  & 
Row,  1987-1992. 

Presents  the  "consensual  theology"  of  the  church,  drawing  heavily  upon 
insights  of  the  early  centuries  but  using  later  consistent  with  this  consens- 
us. Methodist;  ecumenical. 
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Woodbridge,  John  D.  and  Thomas  Edward  McComiskey,  eds.  Doing  Theology 
in  Today 's  World:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer.  Grand  Ra- 
pids: Zondervan,  1 99 1 . 

Contributors  representing  various  theological  traditions  and  contem- 
porary perspectives  discuss  how  they  do  theology  in  a  modem  context. 
Both  evangelicals  and  nonevangelicals  are  included. 

Specialized  Theological  Works 

Clouse,  Robert  G.  ed.  The  Meaning  of  the  Millennium:  Four  Views.  Downers 
Grove,  IL:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1977. 

An  overview  of  the  four  main  views  of  the  millennium,  each  written  by 
a  major  proponent  of  the  view.  Each  of  the  four  contributors  also  critique 
the  position  of  the  other  contributors. 

Driver,  John.   Understanding  the  Atonement  for  the  Mission  of  the  Church. 
Scottdale:  PA:  Herald  Press,  1986. 

A  work  that  seeks  to  develop  a  complete  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  developing  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  various  pictures  and  images  used  in  Scripture  to  des- 
cribe Christ's  atoning  work. 

Minear,  Paul.  Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press,  1960. 

A  unique  work  that  studies  the  biblical  concept  of  the  church  by  con- 
sidering over  one  hundred  images  or  pictures  of  the  church  found  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Historical  Theology 

Historical  Theology 

Gonzalez,  Justo  L.  A  History  of  Christian  Thought.  3  Vols.  Nashville:TN: 
Abingdon  Press,  rev.  ed.  1 987. 

One  of  the  most  thorough,  unbiased,  and  readable  overviews  of  the 
history  of  Christian  thought. 

Reformation  Theology 

George,  Timothy.  Theology  of  the  Reformers.  Nashville,  TN:  Broadman  Press, 
1988. 

A  summary  of  the  main  theological  emphases  of  the  leading  figures  of 
the  Reformation:  Martin  Luther,  Huldrych  Zwingli,  John  Calvin,  and 
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Menno  Simons. 

Anabaptism  and  Pietism  Studies 

Brown,  Dale.    Understanding  Pietism.    Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  1978. 

One  of  the  best  brief  introductions  to  the  essential  features  at  German 
Lutheran  Pietism. 
Estep,  William  R.  The  Anabaptist  Story.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  1963. 

A  well  researched  introduction  to  the  Anabaptist  movement  including 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  main  leaders  and  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
key  theological  and  practical  expressions  of  Anabaptism. 
Klaassen,  Walter,  ed.  Anabaptism  in  Outline.  Scottdale,  PA:  Herald  Press,  1981. 
A  collection  of  primary  source  materials  organized  in  a  systematic 
theological  fashion.  Klaassen's  selections  provide  a  very  good  overview 
of  Anabaptist  thought  and  practice. 
Spencer,  Philip  Jacob.  Pia  Desideria.  Translated  and  edited  by  Theodore  G. 
Tappert.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964. 

A  translation  of  the  work  that  launched  the  Pietist  movement  in  German 
Lutheranism. 

Church  History 

Church  History 

Gonzalez,  Justo  L.  The  Story  of  Christianity.  2  vols.  San  Francisco:  Harper  & 
Row,  1984. 

The  most  popular  church  history  used  in  higher  education  today.  The 
author  combines  scholarship  and  a  style  of  writing  that  appeals  to  a  wide 
audience.  His  history  reflects  contemporary  sensitivities  to  race,  gender, 
and  ethnicity. 

American  Church  History 

Noll,  Mark  A.  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1992. 

A  comprehensive  overview  of  the  American  church  by  a  leading 
evangelical  historian. 

Life  of  John  Wesley 
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Rack,  Henry  D.  Reasonable  Enthusiast:  John  Wesley  and  the  Rise  of  Methodism. 
Nashville:  Abingdon,  1993. 

Ponderous  and  a  bit  costly,  it  is  the  most  thorough  study  of  Wesley  for 
a  scholarly  audience. 

Philosophy 

Christian  Ethics 

Atkinson,  David  J.,  David  F.  Field,  Arthur  Holwes,  and  Oliver  O 'Donovan,  eds. 
New  Dictionary  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Downers 
Grove,  EL:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1995. 

Written  far  practicians,  pasters  and  counselors,  it  provides  helpful  arti- 
cles on  the  thinkers,  systems,  and  issues  relating  to  ethics  and  pastoral 
care.  It  is  a  handy  reference  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  leisure  for 
extensive  research  on  a  topic  of  concern. 

Geisler,  Norman  L.  Christian  Ethics:  Options  and  Issues.  Grand  Rapids,  MI: 
Baker  Book  House,  1 989. 

It  serves  well  as  an  introduction  to  ethical  systems  and  methods  as  well 
as  a  helpful  range  of  ethical  situations  Christians  face  today.  Written 
from  a  conservative  position,  it  helpfully  summarizes  the  thought  of 
ethical  thinkers  who  have  figured  in  Western  culture. 

Christian  Apologetics 

Kreeft,  Peter  and  Ronald  K.  Tacelli.  Handbook  of  Christian  Apologetics. 
Downers  Grove,  EL:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1994. 

Written  from  a  perspective  that  integrates  Roman  Catholic  and 
Evangelical  traditions,  it  treats  all  the  crucial  topics  in  an  incisive 
manner.  Readers  will  appreciate  the  persuasive  appeal  of  its  reasoning 
on  the  crucial  issues  of  our  time. 

Women's  Studies 

Bonnidell  Clouse  and  Robert  G.  Clouse,  eds.  Women  in  Ministry:  Four  Views. 

Downer's  Grove,  IL:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1989. 
In  this  edited  one  volume,  four  committed  evangelicals,  Robert  Culver, 

Susan  Foh,  Walter  Liefeld,  Alvera  Mickelsen  offer  their  own  viewpoints 

on  women  in  ministry. 
Ada  Maria  Isasi-Diaz  and  Yolanda  Tarango.  Hispanic  Women:  Prophetic  Voice 

in  the  Church.  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1 992. 
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The  woric  is  an  opportunity  for  voices  of  Hispanic  women  to  be  heard. 

It  begins  to  identify  the  theological  understandings  of  Hispanic  women. 

Included  is  a  synopsis  of  each  chapter  in  Spanish. 
Craig  S.  Keener.  Paul,  Women  and  Wives:  Marriage  and  Women 's  Ministry  in 

the  Letters  of  Paul.  Peabody,  MA:  Hendrickson  Press,  1992. 

The  work  offers  insightful  expositions  of  the  key  thorny  Pauline 

passages.    It  focuses  on  the  historical,  lexical  cultural  and  exegetical 

details  behind  Paul's  words  in  his  letters  about  women  in  the  home  and 

ministry. 
Rosemary  Skinner  Keller,  ed.  Spiritual  and  Social  Responsibility:  Vocational 

Vision  of  Women  in  the  United  Methodist  Church.    Nashville,  TN: 

Abingdon  Press,  1993. 

A  collection  of  essays  and  primary  source  documents  which  tell  the 

stories  of  pioneering  women  in  the  ministries  in  The  United  Methodist 

Church.  Women  of  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  from  the  late  1 8th  century 

through  today  contribute. 
Susan  Muto.     Womanspirit:  Reclaiming  the  Deep  Feminine  in  Our  Human 

Spirituality.  NY:  Crossroad,  1991. 

The  work  is  a  spirituality  for  all  women.   It  challenges  churches  to 

examine  their  treatment  of  women.   Women  are  called  to  reclaim  the 

wealth  of  their  heritage  of  faith  and  exercise  the  fullness  of  their  talents 

and  gifts. 
Carol  A.  Newson  and  Sharon  H.  Ringe,  eds.  The  Women 's  Bible  Commentary. 

Louisville,  KY:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1992. 
The  one- volume  commentary  provides  comments  on  each  book  of  the 

Bible  with  gender-sensitive  scholarship  for  a  broad  audience.  The  work 

demonstrates  how  women's  perspectives  affect  the  interpretation  of 

biblical  texts. 
CariaRicci.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Many  Others:  Women  Who  Followed  Jesus . 

(trans.  Paul  Bums),  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1 994. 
Using  as  a  key  Luke  8: 1  -3,  the  work  rediscovers  Mary  Magdalene  and 

many  other  women  who  comprised  an  essential  component  in  Jesus' 

ministry  and  in  the  early  church. 
Ruth  Tucker.  Women  in  the  Maze:  Questions  and  Answers  on  Biblical  Authority. 

Downer's  Grove,  FL:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1992. 
In  an  accessible  format,  the  work  poses  dozens  of  questions  Christians 

are  as  king  about  the  role  of  women  in  the  church  and  world  from 

Biblical  times  to  the  present. 
Delores  S.  Williams.     Sisters  in  the  Wilderness:  The  Challenge  of  Womanist 

God-Talk.  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1993. 
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The  work  is  a  landmark  of  emerging  African-American  womanist 
theology.  The  author  fmds  in  the  Biblical  figure  Hagar  a  prototype  for 
the  struggle  of  African- American  women  from  slavery  to  the  present. 

CHRISTIAN  PRAYER 

A.  W.  Tozer  once  remarked  that  life  is  too  short  to  spend  time  reading 
good  books—one  must  read  the  best  books,  hi  teaching  a  seminary  course  on 
prayer,  I  have  assembled  a  long  bibliography  of  good  books  for  student  use.  The 
titles  listed  here  represent  the  cream  of  that  collection,  the  seeming  best  of  the 
multitude  that  are  available. 

A  second  word  might  be  added  to  Tozer's:  one  cannot  (indeed  should 
not)  try  to  read  all  of  even  the  finest  books.  If  they  are  truly  the  best,  a  few  will 
su£Sce  through  repeated  readings  over  the  years  to  nurture  one  toward  the  maturity 
desired  of  faithful  servants.  For  in  the  end,  the  goal  is  not  to  read  books  about 
prayer,  but  to  pray. 

What  follows  is  a  broad-ranging  bibliography  representing  a  diverse 
selection  of  material  on  Christian  prayer.  I  have  tried  to  identify  correct  sources 
for  all  items,  but  with  rapid  changes  in  the  publishing  industry  errors  are 
inevitable.  And  some  items  are  out  of  print,  affording  a  fme  excuse  to  search  the 
shelves  of  the  nearest  used  book  store. 

Need  help  in  where  to  begin?  You  might  try  the  entries  by  Richard 
Foster,  Margaret  Magdalen,  and  Douglas  Steere.  Those  excellent  books  will  steer 
you  toward  many  others. 

Student-friends  have  helped,  directly  and  indirectly,  over  several  years 
in  assembling  this  bibliography.  Special  thanks  go  to  Mrs.  Carolyn  Cooksey,  Dr. 
Frank  Marlett,  Rev.  Debbie  K.  Timmons,  and  Fr.  Michael  Ziebarth. 

Appleton,  GecTge,  ed.  The  Oxford  Book  of  Prayer.  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1985. 

A  freasure  indeed,  this  is  a  collection  of  more  than  1000  prayers  with 
introductions  and  indices.  Probably  the  best  work  of  its  kind.  Highly 
recommended. 
Baillie,  John.  A  Diary  of  Private  Prayer.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1949. 

A  moming-and-evening  book  for  one  month  of  personal  devotions. 

Although  now  rather  dated  in  language,  the  prayers  remain  beautiful  and 

powerful.  Worth  pondering  and  sharing. 

Bloom,  Anthony.    Beginning  to  Pray  [British  cd.:   School  for  Prayer].    New 

York:  Paulist  Press,  1970. 

A  shcrt,  practical  work  by  one  of  this  generation's  outstanding  Ortho- 
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dox  writers.  The  central  chapter  concerns  "Going  Inward."  See  also 

Archbishop  Anthony's  Living  Prayer. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  Other 

Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  Together  with  the  Psalter  or 

Psalms  of  David.  New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1 979. 

The  classic  Episcopal  collection  of  prayer  materials  for  private  and 

public  use.    There  is  nothing  else  in  English  quite  like  it.    Highly 

recommended. 
Chariton  of  Valamo,  ed.  The  Art  of  Prayer:  An  Orthodox  Anthology.  Trans.  E. 

Kadloubovsky  and  E.  M.  Palmer.  London  and  Boston:  Faber  and  Faber, 

1966. 

Igumen  (Abbot)  Chariton  spent  a  lifetime  collecting  the  material 

published  here  from  the  Russian  and  Greek  traditions  of  prayer.  It  is  a 

chief  source  of  knowledge  for  the  Orthodox  heritage. 
The  Cloud  of  Unknowing  and  Other  Works.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin  Books, 

1965. 
An  unknown  medieval  author  writes  about  the  prayer  of  longing  love 

which  goes  beyond  verbal  expression.  A  classic.  For  a  gentle  modem 

approach  based  on  this,  see  William  A.  Meninger,  The  Loving  Search  for 


God:  Contemplative  Prayer  and  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing  (1995). 
Day,  Albert  E.  An  Autobiography  of  Prayer.   Nashville:    The  Upper  Room 

reprint,  1978. 

A  nationally  known  preacher  of  the  last  generation  shares  his  very 

personal  story.  Good  insights,  moving  language,  and  many  references  to 

literature  on  prayer.    Worthwhile.    See  also  Day's  final  work.  The 

Captivating  Presence  ( 1 97 1 ). 
DelBene,  Ron.  The  Breath  of  Life.  Nashville:  The  Upper  Room,  1981. 

A  simple,  attractive  introduction  to  a  personal  prayer  phrase  or  breath 

prayer.  Worthwhile.  See  also  the  author's  other  books  beginning  with  '• 

The  Hunger  of  the  Heart  (1983). 
Foster,  Richard  J.  Prayer:  Finding  the  Heart's  True  Home.  New  York:  Harper  , 

Collins  Publishers,  1992. 

A  well-informed,  warmly  written  introduction  to  prayer  in  transforma- 
tion, intimacy,  and  ministry.    Possibly  the  best  general  work  in  this 

generation.  Highly  recommended, 
(jordon,  S.  D.  Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer.  Pyramid  Books.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.  reprint,  1967. 
One  of  the  best  books  fi-om  a  century  ago. 
(jrou,  Jean  Nicolas.  How  to  Pray:  The  Chapters  on  Prayer  from  The  School  of 

Jesus  Christ.    Trans.  Joseph  Dalby,   London:   James  Clarke  &  Co., 

1955. 
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According  to  Evelyn  Undeiiiill,  this  is  "one  of  the  best  short  expositions 
of  the  essence  of  prayer  which  has  ever  been  written." 
Hall,  Thelma.  Too  Deep  for  Words:  Rediscovering  Lectio  Divina.  New  York: 
Paulist  Press,  1988. 

This  tiny  gem  is  an  introduction  to  contemplative  prayer  through  a 
widely  used  ancient  form.  Includes  fiify  themes  for  prayer  employing  500 
biblical  texts.  Recommended. 
Heiler,  Friedrich.  Prayer:  A  Study  in  the  History  and  Psychology  of  Religion. 
London:  OxfordUniversity  Press,  1932. 

Considered  by  many  to  be  a  near-classic  analysis  from  the  early  20th 
century. 
Hinson,  E.  Glenn.  Seekers  After  Mature  Faith.  Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  1968. 
An  excellent  historical  introduction  to  classics  of  Christian  devotion, 
with  footnotes  by  pastoral  psychologist  Wayne  E.  Oates.     Highly 
recommended.    See  also  Hinson's  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Contemplative 
Life-Style. 
Holt,  Bradley  P.    Thirsty  for  God:   A  Brief  History  of  Christian  Spirituality. 
Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Fortress,  1993. 

This  little  gem  surveys  the  entire  heritage  of  Christian  devotion  in  only 
1 50  pages.  It  is  broadly  conceived,  carefully  organized,  and  clearly 
written  with  timeline,  glossary,  and  indexes.  Almost  impossible  to  praise 
too  much,  it  is  highly  recommended. 
Huggett,  Joyce.  The  Joy  of  Listening  to  God.  Downers  Grove,  IL:  Inter  Varsity 
Press,  1986. 

A  well-written  discussion  of  prayer  as  more  than  monologue.    Worth- 
while. See  also  her  Open  to  God. 
Jeremias,  Joachim.  The  Prayers  of  Jesus.  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  Second 
Series,  6.  London:  SCM  Press,  1967. 

A  master  exegete  discusses  "Abba,"  "Daily  Prayer  in  the  Life  of  Jesus 
and  the  Primitive  Church,"  and  "The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Research."  Often  cited. 
Keating,  Thomas.  Intimacy  with  God.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1994. 

Perhaps  the  best  recent  work  on  centering  prayer  or  contemplative 
prayer.  More  advanced  than  Pennington's  introduction  (below).  Recom- 
mended. See  also  Keating's  earlier  works  such  as  Invitation  to  Love  and 
Open  Mind.  Open  Heart  (1992). 
Kelsey,  Morton  T.  The  Other  Side  of  Silence:  A  Guide  to  Christian  Meditation. 
New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1975. 

"The  most  important  single  book  on  the  theology  and  psychology 
behind  the  experience  of  Christian  meditation"  (Richard  Foster). 
Laubach,  Frank  C.  Channels  of  Spiritual  Power.  Westwood,  NJ:  Fleming  H. 
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Revell  Company,  1954. 

Summarizes  the  prayer  teaching  of  a  noted  missionary  statesman 
honored  by  the  United  Nations  for  service  in  teaching  literary.  Worth- 
while. See  also  his  Prayer:  The  Mightest  Force  in  the  World.  Game 
with  Minutes,  and  Letters  by  a  Modem  Mystic. 

Lawrence  of  the  Resurrection.  The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God.  Garden  City, 
NY:  Doubleday&  Company,  1977. 

A  recent  translation  of  a  17th-century  "devotional  masterpiece,"  with 
a  foreword  by  Henri  Nouwen.  The  easiest  of  all  classics  to  read,  but 
deceptively  simple.  A  critical  edition  of  Brother  Lawrence's  works  was 
published  in  1 994  (ed.  Conrad  DeMeester). 

Leech,  Kenneth.    True  Prayer:  An  Invitation  to  Christian  Spirituality.    San 
Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1 980. 

An  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  goes  beyond  usual  expecta- 
tions. This  brief  work  is  highly  informed  and  capable  of  informing.  The 
Anglican  author  is  well  versed  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  Recommended. 

Lewis,  C.  S.  Letters  to  Malcolm:  Chiefly  on  Prayer.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  1964. 
A  fictional  correspondence,  this  is  Lewis's  last  book.  Worthwhile. 

Loder,  Ted.  Guerillas  of  Grace:  Prayers  for  the  Battle.  San  Diego:  Lura  Media, 
1984. 

"Tough,  beautiful,  earthy,  grace-filled  prayers  to  lighten  your  heart, 
challenge  your  thinking,  and  touch  your  life."  True!  Highly  recommend- 
ed. See  also  Loder's  Wrestling  the  Light.  Magdalen,  Margaret.  Jesus. 
Man  of  Prayer.     Downers  Grove,  IL:  Intervarsity  Press,  1987.    A 
competent,  respected  analysis  of  the  Gospel  materials.  Very  worthwhile. 

Merton,  Thomas.    Contemplative  Prayer.    Image  Books.    Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  1 97 1 . 

A  hundred  pages  of  lean,  spare  prose  by  America's  most  famous  20th- 
century  monk,  an  informed  and  gifted  writer.  Often  cited.  Nearly  all  of 
Merton's  many  works  are  still  in  print  and  available. 

Michael,  Chester  P.,  and  Marie  C.  Norrisey.  Prayer  and  Temperament.  Char- 
lottesville, VA:  The  Open  Door,  1984. 

A  pioneering  work  which  attempts  to  identify  "different  prayer  forms 
for  differing  personality  types"  using  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator. 
Worthwhile. 

Murray,  Andrew.  WithChrist  in  the  School  of  Prayer.  Old  Tappan,  NJ:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.  reprint,  1965. 

A  1 9th-century  spiritual  leader  expounds  aspects  of  Jesus'  teaching  on 
intercession.  Often  cited.  Murray  wrote  many  other  titles  on  prayer, 
most  of  them  still  available. 
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Nouwen,  Henri.  The  Way  of  the  Heart:  Desert  Spirituality  and  Contemporary 
Ministry.  New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1981. 

Meditative  chapters  on  how  4th-centiiry  writers  can  speak  to  modem 
ministry  about  solitude,  silence,  and  prayer.  Recommended.   See  also 
Nouwen's  many  other  books;  for  example.  Pray  to  Live  (1 972). 
Pennington,  M.  Basil.    Centering  Prayer.    Garden  City,  NY:    Doubleday  & 
Company,  1980. 

A  modem  version  of  an  ancient  prayer  form  which  allows  us  to  open 
ourselves  for  the  Spirit  to  pray  within  us.   The  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 
The  Philokalia:    The  Complete  Text.    Trans,  and  ed.  by  G.  E.  H.  Palmer  and 
others.  4  vols. 

A  collection  of  texts  written  in  the  4th- 1 5th  centuries  by  masters  of  the 
Orthodox  tradition.  In  the  Eastem  churches,  the  most  influential  written 
work  outside  the  Bible. 
Pipkin,  H.  Wayne.    Christian  Meditation,  Its  Art  and  Practice.    New  York: 
Hawthorn  Books,  1977. 

An  easily  read  treatment  containing  an  excellent  section  on  imagery  in 
prayer.  Also  has  a  first-rate  annotated  bibliography.  Worthwhile. 
Poulain,  Augustin.  The  Graces  of  Interior  Prayer.  St.  Louis,  MO:  B.  Herder 
reprint,  1987  [orig.  pub.,  1911]. 

Thougjit  by  some  experts  to  be  one  of  the  fmest  comprehensive  works 
ever  produced.  A  classic  description  and  analysis. 

Rahner,  Karl.  Encounters  with  Silence.  Paramus,  NJ:  Newman  Press,  1 960. 
Prayer-essays  by  one  of  this  century's  greatest  theologians.  A  surprise 
for  those  who  find  his  other  writing  difficult.  Very  worthwhile. 
Rupp,  Joyce.  Praying  Our  Goodbyes.  Notre  Dame,  IN:  Ave  Maria  Press,  1988. 
Practical  methods  for  healing  grief  caused  by  the  universal  experience 
of  transition  and  loss.  Worthwhile. 
Steere,  Douglas  V.  Dimensions  of  Prayer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1962. 
A  beautiful,  thoughtful  little  book  which  enlarges  understanding  of 
what  prayer  can  be  and  should  be.  Highly  recommended.  Steere's  other 
woiks  include  On  Beginning  fi"om  Within.  On  Listening  to  Another,  and 
Together  in  Solitude. 
Teresa  of  Avila.    The  Interior  Castle.    Trans.  Kieran  Kavanaugh  and  Otilio 
Rodriguez.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1979. 

The  famed  16th-century  Spanish  Carmelite  describes  the  progress  of 
the  soul  to  God  through  prayer.  A  classic  available  in  many  editions. 
Thomson,  James  G.  S.  S.  The  Praying  Christ:  A  Study  of  Jesus'  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  Prayer.    Grand  Rapids:    Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
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Company,  1959. 

A  standard  work  on  the  prayer  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Often 
cited. 
An  Unknown  Christian.  The  Kneeling  Christian.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  n.d. 

Although  anonymous  and  undated,  this  simple  book  has  started  or 
inspired  many  on  the  journey  of  prayer.  Recommended. 
Ware,  Kallistos.  The  Orthodox  Way.  Crestwood,  NY:  St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox 
Theological  Seminary,  1 979. 

An  easy,  graceful  entry  into  the  Christian  East  which  includes  a  wealth 
of  quotations  from  Orthodox  spiritual  masters.  A  helpftil  biographical 
glossary  of  authors  and  sources  concludes  the  book.  Very  worthwhile. 
Washington,  James  Melvin,  ed.    Conversations  with  God:    Two  Centuries  of 
Prayers  by  African  Americans.  New  York:  HarperCollins,  1994. 

A  church  historian's  meticulously  documented  collection  of  material 
almost  impossible  to  fmd  elsewhere.  A  treasure  of  faith  and  courage. 
The  biographical  descriptions  of  contributors  (more  than  20  pages)  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
The  Way  of  a  Pilgrim  and  The  Pilgrim  Continues  His  Way.  Trans.  R.  M.  French. 
New  York:  Crossroad  Publishing  Company,  1965. 

Autobiography  of  an  unnamed  peasant  in  1 9th-century  Russia  who  sets 
out  to  leam  what  it  means  to  pray  without  ceasing  and  how  he  does  so 
while  struggling  to  survive.  Brought  the  Jesus  Prayer  to  public  attention 
in  the  West. 
Wright,  Jdin  H.  A  Theology  of  Christian  Prayer.  New  York:    Pueblo  Publishing 
Company,  1979. 
A  substantial  treatment.  Worth  consulting. 
Wuellner,  Flora  Slosson.  Prayer,  Fear,  and  Our  Powers:  Finding  Our  Healing,    | 
Release,  and  Growth  in  Christ.  Nashville:  The  Upper  Room,  1 989.      \ 
A  gifted  current  writer  gently  invites  and  informs  the  pilgrimage  from   ■[ 
pain  to  wholeness  by  way  of  meditative  prayer.  Other  titles  are  Prayer    j 
and  Our  Bodies  and  Prayer.  Stress,  and  Our  Inner  Wounds.  Worthwhile.    ) 
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READING  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
Tools  and  Techniques 
by  David  W.  Baker* 

As  a  Bible  teacher,  students  of  Scripture  are  constantly  asking  me  which 
bodes  they  should  add  to  their  library  on  a  particular  topic  or  Bible  book.  While 
not  precluding  the  necessity  of  answering  their  individual  questions,  a  forum  such 
as  this  might  help  answer  the  question  for  a  wider  audience.  This  article  will  set 
out  various  criteria  for  evaluation  of  books,  specifically  those  relating  to  the  Old 
Testament,  though  other  disciplines  should  be  able  to  use  them  also.  Using  these 
criteria,  I  will  evaluate  a  range  of  books  on  the  Old  Testament  which  have 
appeared  in  the  past  several  years,  coming  from  a  number  of  different  approaches 
and  looking  at  different  topics. 

I.  Evaluative  Criteria 

Several  years  ago,  Douglas  Stuart  published  a  useful  guide  to 
commentaries  in  which  he  included  criteria  through  which  they  may  be  judged. ' 
These  will  be  adapted  for  this  article.  Such  criteria  are  necessary  since  each 
person  coming  for  advice  has  different  needs,  often  unarticulated,  so  one  cannot 
make  a  sweeping,  general  recommendation  (except  for  one's  own  books,  of 
course!).  Hopefiilly  the  categories  and  observations  noted  below  will  help  frame 
the  questions,  and  also  lead  in  a  search  for  answers. 

Five  major  areas  need  to  be  explored  in  selecting  one's  reading 
resources.  They  involve  questions  of  genre  or  form,  breadth,  depth,  audience,  and 
perspective  or  slant.  (1)  First  one  needs  to  note  the  obvious,  that  there  are 
available  difierent  books  to  address  different  needs.  Commentaries  explain  a  text 
sequentially,  while  introductions  highlight  questions  asked  of  a  text  and  its  history 
of  interpretation,  liistories  explore  the  socio-political  background  and  other  studies 
might  look  at  theological  motifs.  Still  other  works  explain  the  methodology  of  how 
to  read  or  interpret  a  text.  (2)  Breadth  concerns  the  amount  of  material  covered 
in  a  piece.  Some  volumes  cover  the  entire  Bible,  while  others  focus  down  even 
to  a  single  verse.  Clearly  the  wider  the  breadth  of  coverage,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  cover  a  topic  or  text  with  any  (3)  depth.  This  concerns  the  amount  of  detail 
available  for  any  given  point.  Some  commentaries,  for  example,  can  devote 
several  pages  to  a  single  verse,  while  others  spend  the  same  on  an  entire  chapter. 
(4)  Audience  concerns  the  intended  readership  of  a  piece,  whether  the 
linguistically-trained  scholar  or  graduate  research  student,  the  working  pastor,  the 

♦David  Baker  (Ph.D.  -  University  of  London)  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and 
Semitic  Languages  at  ATS. 
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educated  layperson,  or  the  interested  inquirer.  This  can  be  determined  by  such 
matters  as  language  use  (do  foreign  languages  appear,  and  are  the  words  translated 
and  explained  or  not)  or  technical  jargon.  (5)  Slant  or  perspective  concerns  the 
starting  point  or  presuppositions  of  the  author,  which  are  at  times  hard  to 
determine.  They  include  theological  perspective,  such  as  finding  out  whether  the 
author  is  Jewish,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  where  within  the  theological 
spectrum,  ranging  from  ftmdamentalistic  to  liberal,  she  falls.  This  can  affect  the 
understanding  of  the  inspiration  and  trustworthiness  of  Scripture,  and  the 
acceptance  or  not  of  other  resources  such  as  archaeology,  sociology,  or  literature. 
Not  only  do  one's  presuppositions  determine  to  some  extent  the  way  questions 
may  be  answered,  they  also  determine  which  questions  are  even  asked.  While  one 
should  by  no  means  avoid  reading  what  those  with  other  presuppositions  propose, 
lest  we  not  be  challenged  in  our  own  understandings,  it  is  useful  to  know  fi-om 
where  an  author  is  coming.  Another  important  question  to  ask  in  relationship  to 
slant  is  the  amount  of  interaction  with  other  positions  the  author  enters  into.  Some 
acknowledge  their  own  starting  point,  and  argue  their  own  reasoned  opinions  in 
dialogue  with  other  views.  This  could  be  designated  as  a  more  open  view,  where 
one  is  free  to  glean  truth  from  whatever  source  it  might  come.  The  opposite 
extreme  presents  only  one  view,  not  arguing  for  it  against  all  comers,  but  quite 
often  not  even  acknowledging  that  other  positions  might  exist.  The  latter  view 
could  be  called  obscurantist,  if  the  purpose  is  to  hide  the  need  for  legitimate  debate 
on  an  issue,  or  just  pre-critical,  since  at  times  such  a  discussion  of  issues  does  not 
forward  the  purpose  for  which  the  book  was  written.  Most  often  the  epithet 
'obscurantist'  is  flung  at  conservative  writers,  but  liberals  can  be  just  as  guilty, 
presenting  as  'assured  results  of  biblical  criticism'  what  is  in  fact  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  use  of  pejorative  name-calling  can  thus  redound  onto  one's  own  head. 

II.  Selective  Descriptions 

The  following,  major  part  of  this  paper,  will  look  at  books  pertaining  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  most  specifically  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner 
moving  fi"om  the  general  to  the  specific  and  also  sequentially  through  the  canon. 
For  individual  biblical  books,  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  the  Pentateuch.  The 
selectiai  of  texts  receiving  comment  is  somewhat  serendipitous,  with  by  no  means 
even  the  majority  of  recently  appearing  works  being  covered.  While  it  is  hoped 
that  volumes  mentioned  will  spark  the  readers'  interest,  the  evaluative  process 
itself  is  also  something  which  hopefully  will  be  of  use. 

A.  How  to  Read  a  Book 

The  subject  of  hermeneutics,  or  how  to  read  a  book,  is  one  which  has 
received  considerable  interest  of  late.     So  many  varied,  and  often  mutually 
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exclusive,  claims  are  made  using  Scripture  as  a  base  that  people  are  becoming 
aware  that  there  must  be  right  and  wrong  ways  of  approaching  and  understanding 
a  text,  unless  one  holds,  as  some  modem  interpreters  do,  that  a  text  can  mean 
whatever  you  want  it  to.  Two  major  Seminary-level  textbooks  which  have 
appeared  in  the  last  five  years  are  worthy  of  note.  Both  the  single-authored  work 
by  Grant  Osborne,^  and  that  by  William  Kline,  Craig  Blomberg  and  Robert 
Hubbard'  come  from  an  Evangelical  position,  holding  to  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  Scripture.  The  former  is  especially  strong  on  linguistic  issues,  with 
a  special  leaning  toward  the  NT,  the  author's  speciality.  The  latter  volume  enjoys 
authors  specializing  in  both  Testaments,  and  has  a  useful  discussion  of  modem 
interpretational  approaches. 

An  interesting,  multi-disciplinary  approach  provided  by  leading 
Evangelical  scholars  from  Regent  College  has  recently  appeared.''  Here  experts 
in  different  areas  highlight  how  their  particular  field  of  interest  can  helpfully 
inform  the  understanding  of  Scripture.  Directed  to  the  educated  reader  who  might 
not  have  been  to  Seminary,  the  book  deserves  place  in  church  libraries.  Earl 
McQuay  has  produced  a  much  more  popular  volume  directed  toward  the  lay  Bible 
student.^  This  conservative  Baptist  professor  of  practical  ministry  makes  his 
volume  practical  by  presenting  seventeen  steps  toward  understanding  the  Bible. 
Using  examples  from  both  Testaments,  he  takes  specific  passages  and  asks 
interpretative  questions  about  them  which  necessitate  the  use  of  the  steps  he  just 
articulated.  Undergraduate  classes  and  even  home  Bible  study  groups  would 
undoubtedly  find  this  volume  useful. 

Two  other  volumes  show  other  ways  of  approaching  hermeneutics.  One 
is  a  collection  of  papers  read  in  England  to  celebrate  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  English  scholar  William  Tyndale.*  Prepared  by  members  of  the 
influential  Tyndale  Fellowship,  an  organization  seeking  to  strengthen  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  sound  Evangelical  scholarship  at  a  high  level, 
they  are  technical  papers  discussing  issues  of  the  history,  methodology,  and 
theology  of  the  study  of  Scripture.  While  not  the  unified,  progressive  presentation 
of  the  volumes  mentioned  above,  it  will  surely  forward  the  scholarly  debate  in  the 
field.  Another  volume,  by  Daiald  Carson,  should  be  read  by  scholars,  but  is  also 
accessible  to  the  careful  lay  reader,  concems  all-to-common  ways  in  which 
Scripture  is  misread  through  'exegetical  fallacies.'^  Here,  with  the  lavish  use  of 
mainly  New  Testament  examples,  Carson  points  out  errors  in  interpretation 
through  the  faulty  use  of  word  studies,  grammar,  logic,  presuppositions  and 
history.  It  is  a  useful  guide  to  errors  which  can  at  times  arise  from  lack  of  thought 
rather  than  from  purposeful  distortion.^ 

A  usefiil  textbook  by  Odil  Steck  details  the  process  for  reading  the  Old 
Testament.'  It  has  recently  been  franslated  into  English  from  German,  and  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  process  from  a  liberal  perspective,  with  intriguing 
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I 
questions  peitaining  to  the  process  scattered  copiously  throughout.  There  are  also     I 

numerous,  very  useful  bibliographies  which  not  only  present  the  method  under 

discussion,  but  also  alternative  approaches  to  the  method,  examples  of  the  method     ! 

in  practice,  and  the  history  of  the  method  as  used  in  interpretation.  Conservative     | 

readers  might  feel  more  at  home  with  the  earlier  volume  by  Douglas  Stuart. '° 

Steele's  understanding  of  such  areas  as  composition  will  undoubtedly  make  many 

conservatives  uncanfortable,  but  if  so,  they  need  to  be  able  to  articulate  why  they 

feel  that  way,  and  what  alternatives  they  propose  which  explain  the  text  in  a  more 

fruitful  way.  Steck  is  more  accessible  to  those  without  Hebrew  competence,  since 

Stuart  relies  quite  heavily  on  it  in  some  of  his  examples.  To  Steck's  detriment  is 

the  pedantically  literal  translation  from  the  German  original  which  can  make  heavy    \  > 

going  for  the  native  English  speaker,  and  puts  an  unnecessary  hurdle  in  the  v/ay  of    1 

those  for  whom  English  might  not  be  the  first  language. 

Finding  the  literary  form  or  genre  of  a  text  is  necessary  early  on  in  the 

interpretational  process.    Two  conservative  scholars.  Brent  Sandy  and  Ronald 

Geise,  have  recently  edited  a  volume  which  introduces  this  subject  for  the  study 

of  the  OT."    Here  sixteen  authors  with  a  high  view  of  Scripture  highlight  the 

importance  of    recognizing  literary  forms,  and  provide  guidance  on  how  to 

interpret  narrative,  history,  law,  salvation  and  judgment  oracles,  apocalyptic, 

laments  and  praise,  and  proverbial  and  non-proverbial  wisdom,  with  a  concluding 

discussion  of  the  use  of  the  method  for  teacher  and  preacher.  The  style  is  such  that 

educated  non-specialists  can  benefit  from  the  work,  which  includes  numerous 

examples  and  helpful  supplemental  bibliographies. 

B.  Introduction 

Since  the  study  of  any  discipline  is  not  static,  an  infroduction  to  any  field, 
including  that  of  OT  studies,  needs  constant  updating.  There  have  been  numerous 
examples  of  this  in  the  last  five  years  fran  various  perspectives.  The  new  volumes 
attempt  to  summarize  the  background  and  content  of  the  biblical  books,  in  some 
cases  indicating  the  state  of  debate  on  some  of  the  more  controversial  issues. 
Among  these,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  distinction  between  those  called 
either  'survey'  or  'introduction'.  Four  Evangelical  works  in  this  category  have 
appeared  of  late,  two,  one  by  Andrew  Hill  and  John  Walton  and  another  by  Paul 
House,  are  directed  toward  the  undergraduate  market,'^  while  two  others,  one  by 
former  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  colleagues  Raymond  Dillard  and 
Tremper  Longman  and  the  other  by  former  Fuller  teachers  William  LaSor,  David 
Hubbard  and  Frederic  Bush,  cater  for  graduate  and  seminary  readers. '^  Of  the 
former  pair.  House  consists  almost  entirely  of  text,  which  very  briefly  introduces 
the  various  OT  books  and  sections  of  them.  He  does  provide  several  maps,  and 
also  study  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  but  is  so  brief  that  readers  would 
probably  be  frustrated  with  it  as  other  than  one  of  several  texts  in  a  very 
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introductory  Bible  survey  course,  unless  it  was  greatly  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  other  reading  material.  Hill  and  Walton  is  much  more  user-friendly,  with 
time-lines,  figures,  chart  and  diagrams  scattered  throughout.  It  also  provides  study 
questions  for  each  chapter,  including  the  introductory  ones  on  interpretation, 
histay  and  archaeology,  in  addition  to  extensive  'further  reading'  suggestions.  It 
would  serve  well  for  its  intended  audience  as  the  primary  text  for  an  OT  survey 
course.  Of  the  two  seminary  texts,  Dillard/Longman  corresponds  more  closely  to 
House,  with  most  of  its  presentation  as  text,  while  LaSor,  Hubbard  and  Bush 
provide  more  visual  helps.  Both  present  various  positions  on  different  issues  of 
debate,  though  they  themselves  hold  a  high  view  of  Scripture.  Longman  appears 
to  have  taken  over  the  project  after  Dillard's  untimely  death,  so  the  product  does 
not  come  off  as  a  piece  equally  strong  in  every  canonical  portion.  This  is  a 
disadvantage  over  having  a  fiilly  collaborative  effort  with  input  fi^om  a  number  of 
experts  in  different  areas,  as  the  latter  volume  has  done,  especially  in  the  second 
edition.  Our  Seminary  has  used  the  first  edition  of  LaSor,  Hubbard,  and  Bush  for 
the  last  number  of  years  with  success,  and  the  new  edition  seems  to  be  improved, 
with  fiiUer  treatment  of  introductory  issues  such  as  canon,  geography,  and 
archaeology.  Both  volumes  have  extensive  bibliographies,  and  also  do  not  neglect 
the  relevance  of  the  OT  for  students  of  the  NT,  a  necessity  for  Christian  readers. 

From  a  more  mainstream  Protestant  perspective,  James  Crenshaw  has 
written  a  helpful  introduction  for  beginning  students. '''  While  many  will  disagree 
with  matters  such  as  composition  and  dating  of  some  passages,  Crenshaw  is  deft 
in  handling  the  two  areas  of  the  subtitle,  showing  sensitivity  to  literary  patterns 
and  theological  constructs  which  are  all  too  lacking  in  this  type  of  literature.  He 
is  open  to  discussing  other  opinions  and  defending  his  own,  and  also  usefully 
includes  discussions  of  the  apocryphal,  intertestamental  literature  which  is  oflen 
ignored  in  Protestant  works. 

Not  so  in  Catholic  works,  since  some  of  the  intertestamental  literature 
forms  part  of  the  Catholic  canon.  Three  works  fi^om  this  tradition  have  recently 
appeared,  two,  by  Michael  Duggan  and  Se^  McEvenue,  fi^om  mainline  Catholic 
scholarship,  which  differs  little  fi^om  its  Protestant  counterpart  in  matters  of  dating 
and  composition,'*  and  one  by  Anthony  Ceresko  fi^om  a  liberation  theology 
perspective.'*  Duggan  is  written  for  a  general  audience,  summarizing  the  content 
of  the  various  books  and  pointing  out  matters  of  theological  significance  while  not 
belaboring  points  of  minutiae.  Study  questions  guide  readers,  and  the 
bibliographies  are  more  inclusive  than  in  many  Evangelical  works,  since  liberal 
and  conservative  Protestants  also  receive  mention.  McEvenue  spends  much  more 
time  introducing  criticism  and  literary  theory,  with  his  textual  discussion  based  on 
the  proposed  source  documents  (JEDP)  rather  than  on  the  existent  text.  Usefiil 
insights  are  offered  on  a  number  of  passages,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
discussions  based  on  these  hypothetical  criteria  will  probably  be  off-putting  for 
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many  readers  of  this  review.  Ceresko's  volume,  while  dealing  with  the  regular 
introductory  issues,  also  addresses  such  points  as  wealth  and  poverty  and 
oppression,  using  socio-political  tools  of  analysis  which  are  not  part  of  the 
standard  scholarly  methodology.  It  provides  a  usefiil  and  needed  corrective  to  so 
many  of  our  readings  which  fail  to  remember  that  Israel,  in  both  the  OT  and  NT 
periods,  were  most  often  an  oppressed  people  who  sought  God's  guidance  and 
help  in  areas  of  physical  and  economic  oppression,  a  search  shared  by  many  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  today  which  is  too  often  forgotten  or  ignored  in  our 
comfortable  Western  society. 

Two  further  useful  types  of  introduction  are  worthy  of  note.  One  type  is 
an  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  OT,  and  the  other  is  to  its  theology.  An 
example  of  the  former  by  John  Walton  reviews  OT  literary  forms  in  light  of  their 
ancient  Near  Eastern  coimterparts  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  cultures.'^  Yet  another,  edited  by  Alfred  Hoerth  and  others, 
studies  each  of  the  peoples  who  produced  this  literature  or  came  in  contact  in  other 
ways  with  the  OT  story.'*  In  addition  to  those  already  identified,  there  are  articles 
on  the  Sumerians,  Persians,  Hittites,  Arameans,  Phoenicians,  Philistines, 
Ammonites,  Moabites  and  Edomites.  While  the  subject  matter  of  these  two  will 
probably  restrict  them  to  the  serious  student  of  scripture,  both  are  very  accessible 
and  important  for  the  educated  reader,  and  provide  helpful  insights  into  the 
background  against  which  the  OT  arose.  Much  more  lavishly  illustrated  and 
directed  toward  all  interested  readers  are  two  other  volumes,  by  Roberta  Harris 
and  Sarah  Kochav.  Both  present  the  archaeology  of  the  land  with  breathtaking 
pictures  and  informative  text,  and  can  well  fmd  a  place  on  the  home  coffee  table 
as  well  as  the  church  library."  The  cultural  world  of  the  OT  is  also  a  matter  of 
interest,  since  so  many  practices  of  family  and  daily  life  which  are  important  to  all 
societies  are  different  for  us  than  they  were  for  the  OT  figures.  John  Pilch  has 
produced  a  useful  workbook  in  which  a  Bible  study  group  or  individual  reader  at 
most  levels  can  explore  these  topics,  not  only  from  the  OT  but  also  from  the 
Apocrypha.^" 

A  more  technical  discussion  of  the  important  area  of  history  and 
historiography  within  Israel  and  also  in  its  Near  Eastern  environment  is  a 
collection  of  papers  form  an  Evangelical  perspective  read  at  a  conference  at 
Wheaton  College  which  is  edited  by  Alan  Millard,  James  Hofifmeier  and  myself.^' 
These  are  to  provide  positive,  responses  to  recent  studies  in  which  the  biblical 
evidence  is  afforded  only  minimal  importance  in  reconstructing  the  history  of  the 
time  period  which  it  purports  to  describe.  ^^ 

A  final  introduction  to  the  theology  of  the  OT  is  worthy  of  note,  mainly 
since  this  is  a  much  undervalued  area  of  OT  study.  The  author,  Christoph  Barth, 
who  is  a  son  of  the  great  theologian  Karl  Barth,  shows  a  love  for  the  OT  God  and 
an  interest  in  his  working  as  revealed  in  the  text.^'  While  not  exhaustive,  Barth  has 
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chapters  discussing  creation,  election,  salvation,  providence,  revelation,  the  land, 
monarchy,  Jerusalem,  and  prophecy. 

C.  Pentateuch 

Pride  of  place  here  undoubtedly  lies  with  the  massive  The  New 
Interpreter's  Bible,  an  intrcxiuction  and  commentary  in  twelve  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1994.^^  The  editors  have  selected  leading  scholars  from 
across  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  spectrum  to  write,  though  the 
aimmentaries  themselves  seem  all  to  be  done  by  Cliristian  scholars,  both  liberal 
and  conservative.  The  first  introductory  articles  concern  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
dealing  witli  canon  and  Hnglish  versions,  inteiprctational  issues  such  as  authority, 
interpretation  within  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  as  well  as  within  dilVerent 
social  settings  such  as  African  American,  Asian,  1  lispanic.  Native  American  as 
well  as  women's  reading,  and  the  use  of  Scripture  in  preaching  and  worship. 
Introductory  OT  articles  follow,  touching  on  life  in  Palestine,  lilcraiy  background, 
and  introductions  to  ancient  Israelite  history  and  religion,  as  well  as  early  Jewish 
religion,  hollowing  overviews  of  Of  text  criticism  and  the  Pentateuch  itself,  there 
are  commentaries  on  the  first  three  ()  T  books.  While  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
contained  in  this  one  volume,  its  mammoth  size  allows  as  much  scope  for 
individual  b(X)ks  and  topics  as  is  often  found  in  series  which  dedicate  a  single 
volume  to  a  biblical  book,  h'or  example,  the  commentary  on  Genesis  by  Terence 
Fretheim,  Professor  of  Of  at  I.uther  Northwestern  Theological  Seminal^  in  St. 
Paul,  covers  over  350  pages,  lixcxius  by  Walter  Brueggemann  of  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  over  3(X),  and  Ixiviticus  by  Walter  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.  of  Gordon- 
Conwell  Theological  Seminary  over  200  pages. 

Hach  commentary  includes  an  intrcxiuction  to  the  book,  looking  at  its 
critical  study,  composition  and  form,  along  with  a  preliminaiy  bibliography.  The 
text  itself  is  provided  from  both  the  NIV  and  the  NRSV,  followed  by  a 
commentaiy  proper  kx>king  at  structure,  words,  histoiy,  background,  etc.  f his  is 
followed  by  a  'reflections'  section',  which  seeks  to  aid  in  applying  the  passage  to 
life  and  the  chiuch  tcxiay.  It  is  this  latter  section  which  distinguishes  the  series  from 
many  amimcntanes,  which  restiict  their  inteicst  to  the  'then'  of  the  text  rather  than 
applying  it  to  the  'now'.  While  there  will  be  material  with  which  all  readers  will 
disagree,  there  is  also  much  that  is  useful  in  teaching  and  preaching,  and  will 
challenge  us  to  greater  thought. 

A  similar  series  from  a  completely  1  evangelical  perspective  is  The 
Expositor's  Bible  Commentary,  the  second  volume  of  which  covers  the  first  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch."  It  too  provides  good  coverage  of  the  texts,  though  not 
every  word  or  even  every  verse  can  be  covered.  It  would  be  a  gcxxl  commentary 
choice  for  preacher  and  Sunday  School  teacher.  The  more  teclinical  notes  are  in 
a  separate  section,  so  most  people  should  be  able  to  learn  from  the  series. 
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Since  Genesis  is  foundational  for  understanding  the  world  and  our  place 
in  it  under  God,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  past  several  years  have  produced 
numerous  single  or  multi-volume  commentaries  and  other  studies  on  it.  Of  the 
former,  to  my  mind  pride  of  place  goes  to  that  written  by  the  British  Evangelical 
Anglican  (Episcopalian)  scholar,  Gordon  Wenham.^*  He  is  strong  in  interaction 
with  various  views,  and  also  shows  literary  sensitivity,  noting  unifying  structural 
elements.  The  layout  is  standard  for  the  Word  Biblical  Commentary,  though  his 
conservative  theology  is  not.  He  starts  each  section  with  a  bibliography,  followed 
by  his  own  translation,  a  section  of  technical  notes  dealing  with  text  critical 
matters,  but  also  parsing  all  weak  verbs  for  the  elementary  Hebrew  student.  Then 
follows  a  section  identifying  literary  form  or  genre  of  the  passage,  its  literary 
structure  and  setting.  The  subsequent  'comment'  section'  provides  the  discussion 
in  depth  of  the  individual  verses  and  words.  Some  of  this  can  be  fairly  technical, 
but  all  Hebrew  words  are  transliterated  and/or  translated  to  aid  the  non-specialist. 
There  are  periodic  excurses  here,  dealing  with  specialized  topics  of  interest  such 
as  the  location  of  Eden,  and  circumcision.  The  final,  'explanation'  section  looks 
at  the  passage  as  a  whole,  exploring  theology  and  its  further  expansion  or 
discussion  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  both  OT  and  NT.  Pastor  and  student  alike 
should  find  material  of  interest  and  benefit  in  these  volumes. 

Another  two-volume  work  from  an  important  Evangelical  series  has  also 
recently  reached  completion.  ^^  Victor  Hamilton  includes  many  of  the  same 
features  as  Wenham,  but  the  text-critical  information  is  less  full,  as  is  the  form 
section.  The  various  sections  are  not  as  clearly  demarcated,  so  it  is  somewhat 
harder  to  work  backward,  from  contemporary  application  to  exegesis.  Some  of  the 
technical  jargon  is  not  explained  for  the  novice,  though  the  foreign  language  words 
are  transliterated  though  not  always  translated  or  commented  upon. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  from  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Southern  Baptists  appeared  in  1 996.^*  Kenneth  Matthews  provides  an  excellent 
introduction  to  Genesis,  with  special  strength  in  the  area  of  ancient  Near  Eastern 
backgrounds.  The  commentary  is  based  on  the  NIV,  whose  text  is  provided. 
Hebrew  is  transliterated  in  the  body,  but  left  in  the  original  in  the  copious 
footnotes.  There  are  good  theological  discussions,  as  well  as  sensitivity  to  literary 
issues.  The  pastor  will  find  the  volume,  and  the  series,  of  use. 

A  more  lay-oriented  single  volume  specifically  targeting  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  is  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  scholar  Eugene  Roop.^'  While 
older  than  most  volumes  in  this  survey,  it  is  part  of  a  useful  series  from  a  Believers 
Church  tradition,  with  representation  from  the  Brethren  Church,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ  and  various  of  the  Mennonite  groups.  It  has  useful 
sections  on  'the  text  in  the  biblical  context',  highlighting  the  impact  of  the  passage 
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elsewhere  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  a  section  on  'the  text  in  the  life  of  the  church' 
giving  the  relevance  of  the  passage  as  understood  by  teachers  and  preachers 
through  history. 

John  Scullion  has  done  a  volume  from  a  Catholic  perspective,  though 
again  it  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  a  mainline  Protestant  approach.-*"  Since 
the  author's  translatiai  takes  up  so  much  of  the  space,  any  more  than  a  quick  look 
will  frustrate  most  readers,  since  the  actual  comments  are  very  light. 

Before  lodcing  at  mcwe  technical  or  limited  studies  of  Genesis,  two  more 
theologically  oriented  series  should  be  noted.  From  an  Evangelical  perspective. 
The  Bible  Speaks  Today  sets  out  "to  expound  the  biblical  text  with  accuracy,  to 
relate  it  to  contemporary  life,  and  to  be  readable".''  Following  a  passage  cited 
from  the  RS  V,  the  authors  readably  and  very  helpftilly  comment  on  and  apply  the 
text,  not  going  into  detail  so  much  on  history  and  background  as  what  the  passage 
meant  for  the  hearers  both  then  and  now.  Authors  are  chosen  for  their  pastoral 
heart  and  writing  skills,  admirably  shown  by  David  Atkinson  and  the  late  Joyce 
Baldwin.  Preacher  and  teacher  should  find  the  series  a  great  help,  and  church 
libraries  should  also  consider  adding  it. 

A  second  series,  the  International  Theological  Commentary,  has  similar 
aims,  but  also  seeks  to  be  sensitive  to  the  need  to  'transcend  the  parochialism  of 
western  civilization.'"  Therefore  authors  are  chosen  to  represent  different 
'geographical,  ideological,  and  ecclesiastical  backgrounds.'  Any  critical  issues 
such  as  authorship  or  unity  receive  only  secondary  comment,  if  mentioned  at  all, 
and  the  primary  focus  is  upon  the  existent  text.  Therefore  the  interpretational  and 
apphcational  insights  offered  can  be  useftiUy  weighed  on  their  own  merits  rather 
than  through  an  at  times  disconcerting  critical  grid.  The  series  does  merit  careftil 
consultation  by  pastor  and  teacher. 

Numerous  more  limited  studies  of  different  topics  related  to  Genesis  have 
appeared  in  the  last  several  years.  Some  are  technical  studies  of  the  text  itself.  For 
example,  a  series  entitled  'The  Aramaic  Bible'  presents  English  translations  of  and 
comments  on  the  very  early  franslations  of  and  commentary  on  the  biblical  text 
into  Aramaic,  a  practice  evidenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh  8:8).'^ 
While  mainly  of  interest  for  the  scholar,  they  are  very  readable  by  all  students  of 
Scripture,  and  provide  interesting  insight  on  how  people  in  the  past  have 
interpreted  the  Bible  for  their  own  time  and  circumstances.  For  example,  Martin 
McNamara  shows  in  Genesis  1 :2  how  the  writer  understood  aspects  of  the  text 
when  he  wrote:  "And  the  earth  was  waste  and  unformed,  desolate  of  man  and 
beast,  empty  of  plant  cultivation  and  trees,  and  darkness  was  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  abyss;  and  a  spirit  of  mercy  from  before  the  Lord  was  blowing  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters."-'''  In  many  ways  the  process  evidenced  here,  and  helpftilly 
explained  in  a  fifty  page  introduction,  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
commentators  and  preachers  seeking  to  interpret  and  apply  the  text  today. 
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Another  type  of  scholarly  exercise  sedcs  to  go  behind  the  present  text  and 
hypothesize  concerning  its  formation  and  composition.^'  David  Carr  is  updating 
and  refining  a  diachronic  approach  to  pentateuchal  composition  known  as  tradition 
or  transmission  history.  He  shows  literary  sensitivity  in  his  interst  in 
intratextuality,  the  use  put  by  later  texts  on  earlier  ones.  He  bases  his  method  on 
work  done  by,  among  others,  Jeffrey  Tigay  on  the  Babylonian  Gilgamesh  Epic'* 
as  well  as  other  literature  which  is  purported  to  be  a  conflation  or  mixing  together 
of  several  different  sources  written  over  a  period  of  time.'^  He  sets  out  to 
reconstruct  from  the  finished  product  (Genesis)  what  the  original  sources  were  and 
of  what  the  process  of  compilation  consisted.  Interaction  with  views  arguing  for 
a  central  unity  for  the  text  are  rare,  so  what  the  author  is  in  effect  doing  is  starting 
fi-om  an  admitted  presuppositional  base  and  following  it  through  to  its  own  logical 
conclusions.  This  is  an  important  and  acceptable  scholarly  procedure,  but  one 
which  is  wrong-headed  and  ultimately  unproductive  if  the  presuppositions 
themselves  are  not  valid.  The  very  method  is  called  into  question  to  a  large  extent 
since  Tigay's  work  on  Gilgamesh,  for  which  there  exist  documents  from  various 
stages  of  the  formational  process,  shows  that  any  working  back  from  a  fmal 
document  to  its  sources  is  only  guess  work,  and  the  chances  of  hypothesizing  a 
process  and  sources  which  accurately  correspond  to  actuality  are  very  slim  indeed. 
The  volume  illustrates  the  current  lack  of  consensus  in  this  area  of  OT  study,  and 
itself  acknowledges  "that  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  an  acceptable  level  of 
plausability  on  many  issues  regarding  the  formation  of  Genesis,'"^"  a  statement 
which  all  scholars  need  to  keep  in  mind. 

Other  studies  look  at  the  content  or  background  of  the  text  itself  from  a 
number  of  different  perspectives.  One  recent  collection  edited  by  Richard  Hess 
and  David  Tsumura  presents  reprints  of  articles  which  have  been  significant  in 
understanding  Genesis  1-11  fi"om  the  points  of  view  of  linguistics,  literary  studies 
and  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  background.'^  While  mainly  for  serious  students, 
others  will  fmd  material  of  interest. 

A  similar  collection  of  essays,  this  time  being  papers  presented  to  a  1 993 
OT  conference  of  the  Evangelical  Tyndale  Fellowship,  covers,  as  its  sub-title 
states,  "Biblical  Themes  fi^om  Genesis  12-50".''  Topics  discussed  include 
Abraham  and  Melchizedek,  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  world,  especially  Egypt  and 
its  influence  and  also  animal  slaughter  as  found  in  Gen  1 5,  the  understanding  of 
parts  of  Genesis  in  later  tradition  (Abraham  and  the  NT  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  Abraham  in  Isaiah  4 1 ;  Genesis  22  and  Christ;  vocabulary  in  Genesis  and 
Daniel),  and  studies  on  Genesis  32,  and  some  hidden  agendas  in  writing  Genesis 
commentaries.  Thou^  technical  and  using  original  languages  without  aids  for  the 
non-specialist,  selective  reading  will  interest  preacher  and  teacher,  as  well  as 
serious  students. 

Sheffield  has  been  the  source  of  numerous  recent  monographs  and 
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collections  with  particular  interest  in  literary  aspects  of  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch, 
a  recent  and  growing  trend  in  biblical  study.  ""^  Beverly  Stratton  looks  at  different 
ways  of  reading  Genesis  2-3  from  within  a  feminist  approach,  using  reader- 
response  theory,  narratology,  and  ideological  criticism."'  The  very  important 
question  of  the  biblical  view  of  women  is  the  aim  of  this  study,  so  it  is  imperative 
to  have  a  sound  interpretation  of  this  foundational  passage  concerning  this  issue. 
As  the  author  states  repeatedly,  and  what  students  at  all  levels  need  to  hear,  is  that 
'interpretations  matter'.  A  sound  hermeneutical  methodology  is  necessary  for 
understanding  all  texts,  but  especially  one  which  claims  life-directing  authority. 
One  wonders,  however,  whether  such  methodologies  as  those  employed  here, 
with  their  all-too-often  subjective  understandings,  can  ever  hope  to  provide  a 
reading  which  is  in  any  way  normative.  The  audience  for  this  volume  is  mainly  the 
guild  of  OT  literary  students,  with  any  interpretational  nuggets  needing  then  to  be 
gleaned  and  passed  on  to  the  person  in  the  pew. 

Two  studies  will  provide  examples  of  a  continuing  flood  of  books  which 
deal  with  two  of  the  many  topics  in  which  modem  readers  are  trying  to  force  the 
biblical  text  to  answer  questions  which  it  does  not  address.  The  first,  by  Del 
Ratzsch,  deals  with  the  creation/evolution  debate,"^  and  the  other,  by  the  geologist 
Davis  Young,  with  the  Flood.  "^  Neither  volume  seeks  to  present  one  or  another 
side  of  the  debate,  but  rather  they  seek  to  understand  how  the  different  parties 
through  the  past  century  have  thought  about  and  argued  for  their  positions,  and 
also  how  one  should  think  about  the  issues  today.  This  is  very  important  not  only 
as  a  study  in  apologetics,  but  even  more,  I  feel,  in  ethics,  how  we  should  live  as 
brothers  and  sisters  within  the  body  of  Christ.  The  non-Christian  world  is 
impacted  more,  I  am  convinced,  by  the  vitriol  and  hatred  they  readily  see 
evidenced  among  Christians,  who  are  to  be  known  by  their  love,  than  on  whatever 
position  might  win  the  day  in  the  end.  These  are  both  excellent  examples, 
accessible  to  the  educated  reader  and  not  needing  a  detailed  technical 
understanding,  of  how  we  all  should  be  challenged  concerning  how  we  think  and 
argue  as  well  as  what  we  think  and  argue  about.  Both  volumes  provide  extensive 
bibliographies  in  order  to  read  first-hand  further  into  the  debates  themselves. 

Five  volumes  will  exemplify  the  approaches  to  understanding  people  and 
personalities  in  Genesis.  Three  address  specific  individuals,  Noah  by  Lloyd 
Bailey,**  Rachel  by  Samuel  Dresner,"'  and  Joseph  by  Lee  Humphries."*  In  the  first, 
study  of  Noah  the  person  in  Genesis  is  limited  to  part  of  one  chapter.  Fuller 
treatment  is  made  of  catastrophe  stories  in  general,  and  flood  stories  in  particular, 
around  the  world  and  in  the  ancient  Near  East,  physical  evidence  for  a  Noahic 
flood  (looking  at  many  and  varied  interpretations),  the  survival  of  Noah's  ark  (no 
convincing  evidence  as  of  yet),  the  place  of  the  flood  story  in  the  context  of  the 
'primeval  history'  (composition  and  date,  following  Documentary  Hypothesis), 
and  the  meaning  of  the  stories  for  original  and  contemporary  audiences.  It  is  a 
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wide-ranging  and  fascinating  study  not  only  of  a  biblical  figure  but  also  of  the 
subsequent  search  for  evidence  of  him. 

Though  in  the  same  series,  the  study  of  Joseph  takes  a  different,  more 
literary  tack  than  the  archaeological/historical  one  taken  with  Noah.  Humphreys 
analyses  the  literary  form  or  genre  (novella,  or  creative  fictional  prose  with  a  plot 
which  is  authored  by  a  single  individual  for  purposes  of  entertainment),  its 
rh^crical  techniques  and  theology,  and  its  development  into  its  present  form.  As 
apparent  even  from  this  brief  description,  historical  accuracy  or  'truth',  while  by 
no  means  ignored,  are  not  of  primary  concern  for  the  author.  While  these  might 
not  be  the  primary  reason  for  which  the  story  was  originally  composed,  most 
readers  of  this  review  will  be  uneasy  supposing  that  literal  truth  is  unimportant. 
Conservatives  up  until  recently  have  not  appreciated  the  literary  power  and 
function  of  written  documents,  a  lack  which  works  such  as  this  can  start  to  redress, 
but  they  cannot  afford  to  adopt  an  historical  relativity  of  some  kind  in  which  truth 
becomes  solely  subjective,  with  no  objective  base. 

Instead  of  the  more  liberal  Christian  perspective  of  the  last  two  works, 
Dresner  brings  a  Jewish  view  which  ranges  not  only  through  the  biblical  text  but 
also  covers  Jewish  rabbinic  and  mystical  writings  as  well  as  art  and  literature.  He 
leads  us  not  only  through  the  Genesis  narrative,  but  into  Jeremiah  3 1  where  Rachel 
plays  a  significant  part,  and  also  into  a  discussion  of  Rachel's  Tomb,  of 
significance  not  only  in  Genesis  but  also  to  subsequent  Jewish  (and  Christian) 
pilgrims.  This  volume  will  provide  a  window  into  a  fascinatingly  different  way  of 
approaching  a  biblical  personality. 

Two  other  Jewish  authors  look  more  widely  at  personality  in  Genesis, 
specifically  from  the  perspective  of  family  conflict,  of  which  the  book  is  replete."*^ 
Devora  Steinmetz  looks  at  the  problem  as  a  literar>'  construct,  rather  than  strictly 
an  anthropological  or  sociological  one.  She  follows  the  text  quite  closely,  not 
worrying  about  such  matters  as  composition/authorship.  Hebrew  words  are 
transliterated,  and  are  usually  understandable  from  the  context,  so  interested 
educated  readers,  as  well  as  scholars,  will  find  material  of  interest.  Norman  Cohen, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  more  pastoral  goal,  providing  a  modem  midrash,  which 
he  defmes  as  'the  attempt  to  find  contemporary  meaning  in  the  biblical  text. '  It, 
like  Dresner's  book  on  Rachel,  has  similarities  more  with  sermon  than  study,  since 
illustration  and  application  are  key  features.  They  provide  welcome  reminders  that 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Scripture  is  to  be  applied  and  not  just  analyzed.  Application 
does  need  a  foundation  on  careftil  and  accurate  analysis,  however,  so  scholarship 
cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  pulpit,  though  its  demeanor  and  presentation  must  differ 
from  that  of  the  lecture  hall.  Insights  from  a  different,  in  this  case  Jewish, 
perspective  can  serve  to  open  eyes  which  have  become  dulled  by  familiarity.  Fresh 
understandings  still  need  weighing,  especially  with  different  presuppositions  such 
as  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  but  this  volume  should  challenge  readers  in 
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understanding  and  application. 

Finally,  a  recent  volume  by  Richard  Clifford  looks  at  an  important  aspect 
of  Genesis,  namely  creation  as  it  is  understood  there  and  in  the  ancient  Near  East."^ 
Clifford  lucidly  discusses  accounts  from  Mesopotamia  (in  Sumerian  and 
Akkadian),  Egypt  and  Canaan,  as  well  as  biblical  accounts  not  only  from  Genesis, 
but  also  from  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  the  wisdom  literature.  This  is  an  important  area 
of  scholarly  study,  since  Israel  developed  within  a  literary  milieu,  knowing  and 
reacting  to  other  accounts  in  its  presentation  of  how  it  understood  the  formation  of 
its  universe  and  its  place  in  it. 

2.  Exodus 

While  less  well-covered  than  Genesis,  several  significant  works  on 
Exodus  have  appeared  recently  in  English.  Though  a  bit  earlier  than  most  books 
in  this  survey.  The  Word  Biblical  Commentary  has  a  usefril  work  by  John 
Durham."*'  He  points  out  that  no  single  event  in  the  book  has  been  confirmed 
archaeologically,  but  that  does  not  deny  the  historicity  of  the  events  of  the  book. 
After  all,  the  Bible  was  not  written  as  a  history  book,  but  rather  to  present 
theological  truths  of  a  God  who  acts  in  history.  The  author  makes  the  point  that 
the  historical  events  are  only  'marginally  relevant'  to  the  narratives,  which  though 
true  at  one  level,  is  dangerous  if  it  in  fact  means  that  a  belief  that  an  event  took 
place  is  all  that  is  necessary,  whether  that  belief  was  misguided  or  not.  While 
Durham  does  not  seem  to  be  saying  this,  a  little  more  interest  in  history  could  be 
of  use.  The  historical  events  must  have  taken  place  for  the  claims  to  be  valid,  and 
these  can  at  times  be  corroborated  from  external  sources.  Even  if  not,  they  are  no 
less  true.  The  presence  of  God  in  the  events  is  not  provable  using  the  parameters 
of  history,  since,  as  it  is  practiced,  the  discipline  ftinctions  within  a  closed 
universe.  That  is,  if  an  abundance  of  Egyptian  military  remains  are  found  in  one 
area  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  there  is  no  archaeological  proof  possible  which 
could  confirm  that  it  was  Yahweh  who  drowned  the  owners  in  their  pursuit  of 
fleeing  Israel.  His  presence,  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  events,  is  a  matter  of  faith 
which,  while  not  provable  using  historical-critical  methods,  is  no  less  true. 

While  less  a  major  element  in  Exodus  than  in  Genesis,  the  author  holds 
to  a  form  of  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  as  regards  Pentateuchal  composition, 
though  acknowledging  that  the  present  text  must  take  interpretational  priority  over 
any  hypothetical  reconstruction. 

An  older  Jewish  perspective  has  also  only  appeared  recently.^"  Finished 
in  the  1940's  by  Benno  Jacob,  various  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  work  to  be 
published  earlier.  Jacob,  while  having  no  full-time  academic  post  in  biblical 
studies,  being  a  rabbi,  was  a  careful  student  of  the  text.  A  maverick  in  his  day,  and 
even  today  among  mainline  biblical  critics,  since  he  did  not  swallow  the  JED? 
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hypothesis  of  his  contemporary,  Wellhausen,  according  to  the  foreword  of  the 
volume  under  review,  "he  sought  to  preserve  and  conserve  the  text  against  pseudo- 
scholarly  methodology  and  fanciful  reconstructions.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
Biblical  text  was  edited  by  later  hands  and  that  segments  of  the  Pentateuch  did  not 
stem  from  Moses,  but  also  considered  the  editor  at  least  as  intelligent  as  the 
modem  reader  and  not  prone  to  obvious  mistakes.  Furthermore,  he  felt  that  the 
sources  which  preceded  the  editorial  period  were  not  recoverable.  Efforts  in  that 
direction  were  vain  and  avoided  the  main  task  of  scholarship,  which  was  the  study 
of  the  transmitted  text."^'  A  very  good  approach  to  take.  A  careful  Hebrew 
scholar,  the  volume  well  repays  consultation  on  that  level,  and  useful  rabbinic 
comments  are  also  highlighted.  While  over  50  years  dated,  the  book  is  useful 
since  it  brings  insights  from  a  tradition  outside  of  that  of  most  readers  of  this 
journal  which  nevertheless  also  values  the  message  of  Scripture  and  the  hand  of 
its  Author. 

Another  translated  work,  this  time  from  the  Dutch  of  Comelis  Houtman, 
appeared  recently  in  Holland."  As  the  series  title  indicates,  history  is  a  main 
interest  of  the  work.  The  author  provides  a  lengthy  introduction  to  names,  terms, 
and  numerals,  which  is  very  beneficial.  He  also  provides  an  extensive  look  at  the 
historical  context  of  the  events,  discussing  alternative  views.  In  agreement  with 
many  of  the  points  regarding  history  and  historicity  made  immediately  above, 
Houtman  states  that  "it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  not  the  task  of  the  exegete  of 
the  book  of  Exodus  to  offer  a  reconstruction  of  Israel's  early  history.  The 
exegete's  responsibility  is  to  explain  and  clarify  the  picture  the  author  of  Exodus 
aims  to  give." 

The  commentary  proper  provides  the  author's  own  translation,  a  section 
entitled  'essentials  and  perspectives',  setting  the  passage  in  its  nearer  and  distant 
context  and  summarizing  the  message  of  the  unit.  Then  follows  a  lengthy 
'scholarly  exposition',  looking  at  text  critical  issues,  and  then  doing  an  exegesis 
of  the  passage  verse  by  verse.  The  comments  are  detailed  and  technical,  and, 
while  providing  excellent  insight,  are  directed  to  the  more  advanced  reader,  since 
Hebrew  discussion  is  extensive  and  not  user-friendly  unless  one  knows  Hebrew. 
Citations  from  other  languages  are  also  generally  left  untranslated.  Separate 
'observations'  sections  on  select  verses  provide  insight  on  interpretation  from, 
e.g.,  rabbinic  sources,  as  well  as  useful  comments  of  the  author's  own.  In  all,  the 
volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  Exodus,  and  the  series 
should  be  in  academic  libraries. 

Two  monographs  exemplify  more  detailed  studies  on  the  biblical  text. 
One  addresses  the  question  of  'the  evolution  of  the  Exodus  tradition,'"  which 
originated  in  Hebrew  in  1 968,  with  a  second  edition  in  that  language  in  1 987.  The 
author  acknowledges  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  historical  circumstances  of 
the  events.   He  sets  out  instead  to  look  at  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
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traditiai  concerning  the  historical  complex  surrounding  the  Exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  including  the  plagues,  the  Passover  sacrifice,  the  Exodus  proper,  and  the 
parting  of  the  sea  tradition.  He  is  especially  interested  in  the  impact  of  the 
narrative  on  later  biblical  texts.  His  approach  fmds  little  use  for  the  classical 
Documentary  Hypothesis,  which  dissects  a  living  text  and  is  based  on  too  much 
speculation.  While  not  himself  holding  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  he 
provides  a  challenging  altemative  to  the  estabbshed  views  which  the  careful  reader 
can  benefit  from,  especially  since  the  motif  of  Exodus  is  so  important  for  later 
biblical  generations. 

Another,  much  more  recent  study  by  Joe  Sprinkle  also  looks  at  the  final 
form  of  the  text,  in  this  case  that  of  Exodus  20:22-23:33.'''  His  aim,  the  author 
states,  is  "to  determine  whether  a  synchronic  'literary  approach'  to  biblical  law 
might  not  be  superior  to  the  heavily  source-oriented  methodologies  that  in  modem 
times  have  dominated  the  study  of  biblical  law.""  This  literary  approach  looks  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  unity  of  a  text  rather  than  the  diversity  sought  by 
source  analysis.  The  approach  seems  more  logically  valid,  since  it  explores 
aspects  of  something  which  now  exists,  rather  than  making  hypothetical 
conjectures  on  something  which  does  not  exist  (i.e.,  the  putative  sources)  and 
perhaps  never  existed,  at  least  in  the  form  hypothesized.  The  author  seeks  to  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  the  present  formulations  might  be  within  the  text  itself  rather 
than  speculating  what  the  text  might  have  looked  like  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
development. 

Sprinkle  first  looks  at  the  historical  narrative  context  in  which  the  legal 
texts  are  placed  (Exod  19-24),  and  then  he  does  a  'close-reading'  of  each  pericope 
in  his  passage.  He  makes  useful  and  interesting  observations  not  only  on 
literature,  but  also  on  law,  and  his  work  repays  careful  reading.  It  is  not  for  the 
layperson,  however,  since  it  is  based  on  the  author's  thesis,  and  contains  technical 
linguistic  discussion  based  on  original  languages.  It  is  heartening  to  see  such 
careful  work  by  one  with  a  high  view  of  Scripture.  We  need  more  such  work  by 
Evangelicals  who  are  not  afraid  to  enter  into  the  scholarly  arena.  While  popular 
and  more  limited,  in-house  works  are  needed  for  the  church,  it  also  needs  to  be  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  positive  interpretation  and  understanding,  not  just  striking  a 
reactionary  pose  in  their  approach  to  the  text. 

3.  Leviticus 

Four  recent  commentaries  on  Leviticus  from  as  many  different  positions 
deserve  mention.  Two  come  from  the  pens  of  the  Jewish  scholars  Baruch  Levine 
and  Jacob  Milgrom,  and  reflect  opposite  extremes  of  commentary  writing  depth.'* 
Levine 's  volume  is  in  a  companion  series  to  the  helpful  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
which  it  resembles  in  physical  appearance.  It  is  not  really  clear  from  looking  at  it 
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what  its  intended  audience  might  be.  There  are  included  the  Hebrew  text  and  JPS 
translation  of  each  passage,  which  takes  up  a  good  proportion  of  the  available 
space.  There  then  follows  a  very  brief  comment  on  aspects  of  the  verses  in 
question.  While  there  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  book  and  helpful  excurses  on 
aspects  arising  from  the  text,  the  commentary  itself  will  undoubtedly  prove 
inadequate  for  any  but  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  biblical  text,  and  seems 
frightfully  expensive  for  what  it  has  to  offer. 

N4ilgrom's  wo^k  is  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  almost  being 
an  'all  that  you  wanted  to  know  about  Leviticus  but  were  afraid  to  ask'.  As  well 
as  bringing  in  useftil  insights  from  his  Jewish  interpretational  background, 
Milgrom's  keen  interest  and  expertise  in  matters  of  law  and  the  ancient  Near  East 
come  through  on  almost  every  page.  Discussion  of  foreign  terms,  presented  in 
transliteration,  might  be  more  detailed  than  needed  by  the  casual  reader,  but  they 
are  accessible  through  translation  which  usually  accompanies  the  terms.  His  care 
and  detail  will  provide  material  of  interest  for  teacher  and  preacher,  as  well  as 
scholar,  though  it  is  not  set  out  to  be  a  theological  exposition,  and,  of  course, 
detailed  New  Testament  application  will  need  to  be  provided  by  the  reader  rather 
than  the  author,  though  there  are  numerous  New  Testament  citations  given  in  the 
text.  His  detailed  bibliography  also  provides  a  useftil  entryway  into  ftirther  study 
of  the  book,  if  his  own  discussion  should  prove  insufficient. 

Two  volumes  have  also  appeared  from  Protestant  scholars."  John 
Hartley  follows  the  format  already  mentioned  for  Wenham's  commentary  in  the 
same  series.  Relevant  bibliography  is  a  strong  point  here,  as  are  excurses  on  such 
topics  as  each  of  the  various  oflferings  of  Leviticus  1-7,  ritual  purity,  and  skin 
diseases.  His  approach  to  the  text  is  such  that  he  'holds  to  the  full  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  without  neglecting  the  work  of  critical  scholars'.  Concerning 
authOTship,  he  points  out  the  position  as  regards  Leviticus  mainly  deriving  from  P, 
but  also  highlights  the  recent  suggestions  that  P  is  an  early  rather  than  the  latest 
source.  He  takes  a  conservative  position,  giving  Moses  serious  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  book,  though  later  additions  are  possible.  He  also  gives 
attention  to  New  Testament  interpretation  and  application  of  various  of  the 
practices  and  concepts  incorporated  in  Leviticus. 

Philip  Budd  comes  from  a  more  critical  position  as  regards  authorship, 
positing  a  post-exilic  date  for  the  fmal  composition  of  the  book,  with  some  pre- 
exilic  material  as  well.  Thus  one  presumes  that  when  he  states  that  Moses  is 
customarily  seen  as  the  recipient  of  laws,  in  actuality  Moses  had  little  to  do  with 
the  whole  process.  He  therefore  has  to  strain  to  fit,  for  example,  mention  of  a 
'Tent  of  Meeting'  (Lev  1:1)  into  a  Temple,  or  even  post-Temple  setting,  a  place 
where  a  tent  would  make  little  logical  sense,  though  it  fmds  great  sense  if  placed 
during  the  earlier,  wilderness  wandering  period,  in  which  the  text  itself  places  the 
events.  The  commentary  itself  is  a  fairly  straightforward  discussion  of  the  meaning 
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of  terms,  accessible  to  the  educated  reader  since  English  is  the  sole  language.  The 
pastor  or  student  will  find  helpftil  material  here  from  a  more  liberal  perspective, 
but  will  probably  find  the  interest  whetted  more  by  Hartley  or  Milgrom,  due  to  the 
depth  of  the  latter  and  the  more  evident  theological  perception  of  the  former. 

4.  Numbers 

Numbers,  like  Leviticus,  is  not  overwhelmed  with  material  concerning 
it,  though  two  important  commentaries  will  be  presented  here.'*  Baruch  Levine, 
•who  also  wrote  recently  on  Leviticus,  as  noted  above,  shows  that  he  can  produce 
a  much  more  substantial  work  if  parameters  allow.  Holding  to  a  Documentary 
view  regarding  the  book's  composition,  he  develops  his  understanding  in  great 
detail  in  the  introduction.  Such  detail  is  necessary  more  here  than  with  other 
Pentateuchal  books  due  to  the  lack  of  coherence  it  seems  to  have  in  relation  to  the 
others.  He  sees  the  main  concern  of  the  fmal  form  being  a  legitimization  of  the 
Aaronide  line  as  priests.  The  commentary  proper  does  a  good  job  in  analyzing  the 
text,  one  which  is  accessible  due  to  translation  of  the  transliterated  Hebrew  terms 
used.  Levine  has  a  particularly  marked  historical  and  literary  interest  which  is 
evident  in  his  writing.  The  reader  will  thus  fmd  help  in  these  areas,  while  theology 
and  application  are  more  fully  found  in  Dennis  Olson's  volume. 

The  Interpretation  series  to  which  Olson  has  contributed  is  subtitled  'A 
Bible  commentary  for  teaching  and  preaching',  so  theology  and  application  play 
a  more  specific  role  in  the  series,  with  other  concerns,  while  not  by  any  means 
ignored,  taking  more  of  a  back  seat.  The  relative  brevity  of  the  volume,  however, 
as  compared  to  the  Levine  text,  indicates  that  he  does  not  fmd  too  much  of 
relevance  in  this  area  in  Numbers,  a  fact  which  must  be  acknowledged  in 
comparsion  to  other  books  such  as  Genesis  or  Deuteronomy.  Historical  questions 
such  as  the  large  numbers  in  the  census  passages  come  under  discussion,  but  the 
theologically  significant  fact  that  the  numbers  reflect  a  stage  in  the  fulfilhnent  of 
God's  promise  of  descendants  to  Abram  in  Genesis  1 2  is  also  brought  out.  Unlike 
a  regular  commentary,  the  text  is  divided  into  one  or  two  chapter  sections  for 
discussion,  so  individual  words  are  not  the  focus,  but  broader  themes  as  they 
develop  within  the  passage  and  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  both  Old  and  New 
Testament.  While  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  first  volume  which  a  preacher 
or  teacher  should  buy  on  any  of  the  biblical  books,  the  series  does  merit 
consideration  since  it  can  provide  stimulating  suggestions  lacking  in  other 
commentaries  due  to  their  different  focus. 

5.  Deuteronomy 

At  last,  like  flie  Childrai  of  Israel,  we  come  to  the  verge  of  the  end  of  our 
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journey  with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  Anchor  Bible  contribution  is  by  the 
Israeli  Moshe  Weinfeld,  an  established  Deuteronomy  scholar  as  well  as  an 
authority  on  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  background  of  the  Bible.''  hi  his 
introduction  he  highlights  such  areas  as  the  alternation  between  singular  and  plural 
in  the  book,  the  pivotal  part  it  has  played  in  the  formulation  of  the  Documentary 
Hypothesis,  its  relationship  to  the  work  of  the  Priestly  school,  and  its  place  in 
Israelite  religion  and  theology,  especially  as  regards  election,  the  land,  and 
worship -where  and  how.  The  commentary  proper  is  strong  on  text  critical  and 
badcground  issues,  thougji  theology  and  application  is  not  the  aim  of  the  series  in 
which  it  is  a  part. 

This  is  much  more  the  aim  of  the  Interpretation  contribution  by  Patrick 
D.  Miller  from  Princeton.^  This  author  is  not  content  to  leave  the  text  in  its 
original  setting,  but  points  out  areas  of  NT  and  contemporary  application  as  well. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  more  theologically  conservative  offering  of  Eugene 
Merrill  of  Dallas.*'  He  presents  a  more  full-orbed  commentary  than  Miller, 
coming  from  a  position  of  Mosaic  authorship,  which  is  accepted  without  much 
argumentation.  Inner-biblical  ties  are  a  strong  point  in  this  commentary,  which  is 
based  on  the  NI V  translation.  Merrill  is  not  loathe  to  quote  and  interact  with  other 
positions  than  his  own.  Most  educated  readers  should  benefit  from  the  work,  since 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  appearing  in  transliteration,  are  generally  explained  in  the 
context. 

Two  other  works  comment  on  Deuteronomy  in  a  much  more  limited 
scope.  Earl  Kalland,  coming  from  an  Evangelical  position,  is  limited  by  the 
parameters  of  the  series  in  which  his  work  appears.*^  The  comments  here,  while 
useftil,  are  sparse  since  so  much  room  is  taken  up  by  the  biblical  text  itself  (also 
the  NI  V),  which  seems  a  waste  of  space  in  an  endeavor  such  as  a  commentary, 
since  people  would  be  expected  to  have  already  before  them  the  text  which  is 
being  commented  upon.  Lay  readers  again  can  follow  the  material  without 
difficulty,  though  they  would  soon  fmd  themselves  seeking  more  detail  on  most 
passages. 

This  will  also,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  be  the  reaction  to  the  work 
by  Thomas  Mann.*'  Here  again  the  English  text,  this  time  the  NRS  V,  is  printed, 
with  minimal  comment  which  seeks  to  "explain  the  biblical  book  in  its  original 
historical  caitext  and  explore  its  significance  for  faithfiil  living  today.  "*^  While  the 
goal  is  laudable,  it  is  hard  to  bring  it  to  any  meaningful  fruition  if  the  comments 
occupy  less  space  than  the  reprinted  text,  as  happens  in  several  places.  While  the 
comments  themselves  can  be  insightfiil  and  challenge  thought,  one  wonders  if  the 
cost-return  ratio  is  sufficient  to  acquire  the  volume. 

A  collection  of  essays  covering  numerous  aspects  of  the  scholarly 
research  on  Deuteronomy  has  been  helpfully  compiled  by  Duane  Christensen.*' 
Following  an  essay  on  contemporary  research  on  the  book,  he  collects  previously 
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published  pieces  on  such  topics  as  law,  covenant,  wisdom  and  ancient  Near 
Eastern  influences,  and  literary  structure.  Though  technical,  the  edition  provides 
translations  of  foreign  words,  and  the  interested  student  will  find  material  of 
interest  in  the  volume. 

This  then  is  an  attempt  to  present  some  of  the  plethora  of  material  on  the 
OT,  and  the  Pentateuch  in  particular,  over  the  past  half  decade.  A  set  of  evaluative 
criteria  were  presented  and  used  to  some  extent  as  a  grid  through  which  to  pass  the 
works.  I  hope  that  the  grid  and  the  comments  might  be  useful  to  the  busy  reader 
in  order  to  aid  in  selecting  material  of  use  in  life  and  ministry. 
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(JSOTSup  208;  Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1995),  296  pp.,  $75.00. 
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$14.99. 
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pp.,  $20.00. 

""Lloyd  R.  Bailey,  Noah:  The  Person  and  the  Story  in  History  and  Tradition 
(Studies  in  Personalities  of  the  Old  Testament;  Columbia:  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1989),  244  pp.,  $18.95. 

"'Samuel  H.  Dresner,  Rachel  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1994),  256  pp.,  $15.00. 

"*W.  Lee  Humphreys,  Joseph  and  His  Family:  A  Literary  Study  (Studies  in 
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Genesis  (Literary  Currents  in  Biblical  Interpretation;  Louisville:  Westminster/John 
Knox,  1991),  214  pp.,  $17.00;  Norman  J.  Cohen.  Self.  Struggle  and  Change: 
Family  Conflict  Stories  in  Genesis  and  Their  Healing  Insights  for  Our  Lives 
(Woodstock:  Jewish  Lights,  1995),  209  pp.,  $21.95. 
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'•^chard  J.  Clifford,  Creation  Accounts  in  the  Ancient  Near  East  and  in  the  Bible 
(Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  Monograph  26;  Washington  D.C.:  Catholic  Biblical 
Association,  1994),  217  pp.,  $9.00. 

■"John  I.  Durham,  Exodus  (Word  Biblical  Commentary  3;  Waco:  Word,  1987), 
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"Samuel  E.  Loewenstamm,  The  Evolution  of  the  Exodus  Tradition,  transl.  Baruch 
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174;  Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1994),  224  pp.,  $52.50. 
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Bible  Computer  Resources 
by  David  W.  Baker 

Student  and  pastor  have  available  at  their  keyboard  computer  resources 
for  learning,  ministry  preparation  and  just  plain  enjoyment  in  a  way  unparalleled 
heretofa^e.  While  sane  of  them  come  on  3.5"  disk,  many  of  the  larger  products  are 
only  available  on  CD-ROM.  Since  almost  all  new  computers  today  include  CD- 
ROM  readers,  and  prices  for  add-on  units  for  machines  without  one  are  dropping 
daily,  access  to  these  tools  is  increasing  constantly.  This  article  will  review  several 
products  which  have  recently  appeared.'  The  machine  upon  which  they  were  tested 
is  an  IBM-compatible  Gateway  2000  P5-75  with  an  800-megabyte  hard  drive,  4 
MB  of  RAM,  and  a  4X  IDE  CD-ROM.  All  of  the  programs  mentioned  here  run 
under  Windows  3.1  (used  here)  and  Windows  95  and,  while  they  can  be 
downloaded  onto  a  (large)  hard-disk,  are  here  run  off  the  CD-ROM.  Since  a 
number  of  the  resources  are  shared  between  two  or  more  of  the  programs 
discussed,  those  which  seem  to  be  unique  among  those  reviewed  here  will  be 
marked  *. 

Bible  Works  for  Windows  Release  3. 5  026^ 
Bible  Works  for  Windows  (henceforth  BWW)  is  helpful  for  any  reader 
of  Scripture,  but  its  advanced  features  and  foreign  language  Bible  texts  make  it 
especially  valuable  for  the  serious  scholar.  BWW  comes  on  one  CD-ROM  disk, 
and  runs  with  Windows  3.1,  Windows  95  and  Windows  NT.  Installation 
instructions  are  standard  and  easy  to  follow,  with  directions  printed  on  the  CD 
itself  for  Windows  95  installation,  and  in  the  Manual  for  Windows  3.1.  Basic 
installation  of  the  program  took  me  about  three  minutes.  Instructions  are  also 
available  on  how  to  download  some  of  the  more  frequently  used  material  to  the 
hard-drive  for  speedier  access.  It  is  a  simple  procedure  which  only  takes  a  few 
minutes,  though  up  to  400  MB  of  space  is  needed  if  all  the  files  are  so  copied.  One 
can  also  open  Microsoft  Word  for  Windows  to  install  an  add-on  feature  for  typing 
Hebrew  in  that  program  which  allows  right-to-left  typing. 

The  program  takes  about  fifteen  seconds  to  boot  up  when  accessed 
through  the  Windows  Program  Manager.  The  first  screen  shows  registration 
informatiai,  and  then  starts  to  slowly  scroll  through  copyright  data  for  the  various 
pieces  included  in  the  program  In  my  cq)y,  this  scrolling  resulted  in  progressively 
increasing  screen  interference,  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  read.  This 
would  probably  not  be  noticed  by  most,  since  this  kind  of  information  is  not  top 
reading  priority.  Clicking  on  any  key  closes  this  first  screen. 

Contents 

At  this  stage  in  development,  BWW  is  most  interested  in  Bibles  and 
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Bible  stucfy  tcx)ls  rather  than  some  of  the  additional  materials  which  Logos  includes 
(see  below).  Among  the  English  versions  included  in  the  version  reviewed  here 
are:  KJV  and  NKJV,  with  additional  Noah  Webster's  1883  update,  American 
Standard,  ASV  and  NASB,  NIV  (optional  add-on),  RSV  and  NRSV  with 
apocrypha  in  addition  to  Young's  Literal,  Darby's  English  (also  German*  and 
French*),  and  the  Bible  in  Basic  English;  in  Greek:  Scrivener's  Greek  NT  (Textus 
Receptus),  the  Nestle-Aland  27th  edition,  which  is  the  same  as  the  UBS  4th 
edition,  and  Rahlf  s  Septuagint  (and  an  English  translation  of  the  LXX*);  in 
Hebrew:  Biblia  Hebraica  Stuttgartensia  and  the  corrected  Westminster  BHS*. 
Additionally  there  are  six  German*  Bible  versions,  two  in  French*,  three 
Spanish*,  three  Italian*,  three  Dutch*  and  one  each  in  Danish*,  Finnish*  and 
Hungarian*,  as  well  as  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Supplementary  resources  include  the 
UBSFriberg  Greek  Morphological  database*,  their  analytical  lexicon*,  the  BHS 
Hebrew  and  LXX  Greek  Morphology  and  Lemma  databases,  the  Louw/Nida  and 
UBS  Greek-English  lexica,  the  Westminster  Confession*,  Easton's  1897  Bible 
Dictionary*,  Nave's  Topical  Bible,  Englishman's  Strong's  numbers,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  TenseA^oice/Mood  Parsing  system,  Thayer's  Greek/English  Lexicon, 
Brown-Driver-Briggs  Hebrew  lexicon  and  its  recent  upgrade  by  R.  Whitaker*,  the 
expansive  cross-reference  to  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge,  which  provides 
thousands  of  cross-references  between  biblical  verses,  Metzger's  Bible  Outline*, 
Bible  Time  Lines*,  and  A.T.  Robertson's  Word  Pictures  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  and  other  compilations  of  sources  is  made 
available  because  it  is  out  of  copyright  and  has  entered  into  public  domain,  thus 
not  necessitating  royalty  payments  to  anyone.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  main  reason 
why  Easton's  dictionary  rather  than  one  a  century  newer  is  used  (see  the  New 
Bible  Dictionary  in  Logos  and  TBC  below),  and  why  so  many  tools  have 
numbering  systems  tied  to  the  old  Strong's  concordance  system  rather  than  the 
updated  and  corrected  system  by  Goodrick  and  Kohlenberger.^ 

Links 

BWW  versions  3.0  and  later  have  Dynamic  Data  Exchange  links  with 
many  word  processors.  If  one  wishes  to  cite  a  text  in  a  document,  open  BWW  first, 
and  then  go  to  the  Bible  version  desired.  Then  move  to  the  word  processor  (by 
scrolling  through  the  open  programs  with  <Alt><Tab>)  and  position  the  cursor  in 
the  desired  positioa  Hold  down  <Ctrl><Shift>  and  press  <B>.  This  raises  a  small 
dialog  box  in  which  the  reference  of  the  text  desired  is  typed,  press  <Enter>,  and 
the  text  will  be  transferred  into  the  document.  BWW  states  that  the  compatibility 
is  best  with  Word  for  Windows,  but  that  there  are  serious  compatibility  problems 
with  WordPerfect  6.0.  The  later  has  been  addressed  to  some  extent  with  WP  6. 1 . 
Phone  numbers  are  provided  for  the  WordPerfect  developers  in  order  to  contact 
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them  about  working  on  rectifying  the  incompatibihties. 

A  helpful  feature  for  those  comparing  and  linking  different  linguistic 
versions  of  the  Bible  is  unique  to  this  package.  BWW  provides  in  its  'Users 
Manual'  a  list  of  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  Enghsh  texts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  Greek  texts  on  the  other.  These  are  not 
only  of  interest  in  themselves,  but  they  are  also  to  some  extent  included 
automatically  in  the  program,  in  that,  using  the  linked  texts  feature,  one  can,  for 
example,  call  up  the  NRSV  and  BHS  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  verse  will 
appear  in  each,  even  though  the  reference  for  that  verse  is  different  for  each  (Gen 
32: 1  BHS=3 1 :55  NRSV).  In  Logos,  without  this  feature,  one  can  easily  call  up  the 
wrong  verse  when  making  an  interversional  comparison. 

For  those  using  Hebrew  or  Greek,  or  other  supported  languages  such  as 
French  cr  Finnish,  in  composing  a  note,  a  button  showing  a  keyboard  is  available 
which  will  display  the  keyboard  layout  in  Greek,  Hebrew  or  whatever  language  is 
chosen,  in  both  lower  and  upper  case,  so  one  does  not  have  to  guess  which  keys 
correspond  to  which  form.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  available  in  Logos.  This 
note  taking  function  is  performed  in  the  text  editor  portion  on  the  BWW  screen, 
with  different  language  fonts  selectable  from  the  'fonts'  submenu  under  the 
'format'  menu.  There  attributes  such  as  font  size  are  also  selected. 

Searches 

Searches  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  features  of  BWW,  and  they  are 
extremely  fast.  For  example,  1  found  that  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God'  occurs  43  times 
in  43  verses  in  the  NASB,  and  48  times  in  47  verses  in  the  KJV.  To  find  this 
information  1  had  to  click  the  lef^  mouse  button  four  times  [seven  times  in  Logos], 
type  in  <son  of  god>,  press  <enter>,  and  wait  8.23  and  1 1.09  seconds  [five 
seconds.  Logos]  respectively.  In  .32  seconds  [six  seconds,  Logos]  I  found  that 
TOiry*  occurs  6007  times  in  5 1 95  verses  in  the  BHS  [Logos  numbers  disagreed], 
and  in  6.87  seconds  [five  seconds.  Logos]  that  the  phrase  TX\XV  ~l>DN  DD  occurs 
291  times. 

There  are  also  speecfy  search  capabilities  available  through  the  use  of  the 
right  mouse  button.  For  example,  when  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  1:1  is 
displayed,  the  cursor  can  be  placed  over  a  word  such  as  D'>n'7N  and  the  right 
mouse  button  clicked.  A  window  opens  allowing  you  to  search  for  the  form  (680 
times  in  635  verses,  .44  seconds  [2.5  seconds  Logos,  twice  the  occurrences]), 
morphology  of  the  word  (masculine  plural  common  noun),  search  by  root  (1 1 
different  words  occurring  2602  times  in  2248  verses,  time-  .93  seconds).  These 
searches  have  the  added  feature  of  providing  a  scrollable  list  of  all  references  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  Highlighting  and  clicking  on  a  reference  calls  up  the 
corresponding  verse  for  consultation.  The  searched  word  also  is  highlighted  in  a 
scroll  able  list  of  all  words  in  the  biblical  text,  arranged  alphabetically  according 
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to  the  inflected  form,  and  searches  can  be  made  from  this  list  by  simply  clicking 
on  a  highlighted  form. 

Notes 

The  default  for  BWW  is  to  have  note  files  for  each  separate  biblical 
chapter.  This  can  easily  be  modified  under  the  setup  function  to  allow  notes  on 
each  separate  verse.  As  mentioned  above,  the  notes  have  various  language  options 
available.  The  program  can  be  set  up  so  that  notes  on  individual  verses  will  be 
displayed  whenever  you  look  up  the  verse. 

Help 

The  printed  'User's  Manual'  contains  detailed  information  concerning 
various  features  of  the  program,  including  an  eight-page  tutorial  which  introduces 
the  basic  features  of  the  program  useful  for  doing  a  word  study.  This  material  is 
also  available  on-line  through  the  'help'  menu.  What  seems  to  be  even  more  user- 
friendly,  especially  for  a  novice  in  the  program,  is  the  use  made  of  the  'helpful 
hints'  feature  which  many  programs  display  when  they  are  accessed,  providing 
small  tips  for  using  the  program.  BWW  provides  this  feature,  which  can  be 
disabled  at  will,  but  also  allows  a  feature  within  it  called  'mouse  hints. '  When 
selected,  this  presents  a  brief  paragraph  describing  many  of  the  portions  of  the 
program  screen  when  they  are  currently  under  the  cursor.  The  feature  is  not 
universal,  for  example  not  functioning  in  the  Hebrew  morphology  window.  Even 
further  material  is  available  when  the  cursor  is  placed  somewhere  on  the  screen 
and  the  Fl  key  is  pressed.  These  are  very  useful  examples  of  context-sensitive  help 
functions.  Under  the  'help'  key  itself  there  is  an  index  of  BWW  and  also  an  entry 
for  'Help  on  Help',  how  to  use  the  help  functions. 

There  is  tutorial  help  available  in  another  format  under  the  'help'  menu. 
One  can  chose  a  feature  called  'Bible  Works  Video  Demo  Library'  which  has  ten 
segments  which  can  be  chosen  to  teach  aspects  of  the  program  through  means  of 
video  right  on  the  computer.  The  various  features  discussed  are  automatically 
highlighted  and  the  cursor  moves  on  its  own  to  show  how  it  would  work  if  the  user 
were  perfaming  the  function.  There  is  also  a  'sound'  option  which  1  was  not  able 
to  evaluate  due  to  limitations  of  my  machine. 

Being  a  Windows-based  program,  BWW  features  numerous  buttons  to 
quickly  access  different  processes.  When  the  cursor  is  on  one  of  these,  a  brief  des- 
cription of  it  appears  in  a  text  box  immediately  below.  A  'Button  Assistant'  button 
can  also  be  pushed,  displaying  all  of  the  command  buttons  and  identifying  them. 

Information  on  BWW  and  the  company  can  be  accessed  through  the 
Worldwide  Web,"*  and  there  is  also  a  discussion  group  with  dialog  between  BWW 
users.'  Technical  support  is  also  available  by  phone  and  fax,*  as  well  as  through 
e-mail.^ 
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Logos  Bible  Software  2.0^ 

Logos  provides  material  of  use  for  people  of  a  wide  range  of  interests  and 
backgrounds,  from  the  beginner  to  the  advanced  biblical  scholar.  It  comes  on  a 
CD-ROM,  and  installation  is  easy  if  you  follow  directions.  Access  from  Windows 
is  somewhat  slow  (55  seconds),  but  this  could  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Beta- 
version  of  the  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary  on  my  machine  which  might  have  slowed 
the  process  down  somewhat. 

The  system  calls  for  8  MD  RAM,  though  my  system  ran  well  on  less,  and 
at  least  a  VGA  monitor. 

Contents 

Logos  Research  Systems  has  one  of  the  most  aggressive  publication 
programs,  constantly  adding  titles  to  their  CD  library.  The  basic  package  (Level 
1')  contains  three  English  Bibles  (KJV,  NIV,  and  American  Standard  Version), 
The  New  Bible  Dictionary,  ed.  J.D.  Douglas,  study  tools  including  a  lexicon  based 
on  Sfrong's  numbering  system.  The  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge,  a  topical 
Bible  (Nave)  and  a  topical  notebook.  The  Complete  Guide  to  Bible  Versions  by 
Philip  Comfort*  (1991),  a  set  of  seven  maps*,  and  devotional  resources  such  as 
a  collection  of  100  hymns  in  MIDI  format*  (playable  on  some  computers),  a 
devotional  reading  collection  by  Charles  Spurgeon*,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress*. 
Level  2'°  adds  the  NASB,  Vine's  Expository  Dictionary,  a  feature  discussing 
Hebrew  and  Greek  tense,  mood  and  voice  of  verbs,  accessible  from  the  English 
KJV,  Matthew  Henry's  commentary  as  well  as  Bible  Knowledge  Commentary, 
produced  by  the  faculty  of  Dallas  Seminary*,  and  Augustine's  Confessions*.  Level 
3"  adds  the  RSV  and  the  Nestle- Aland  26th  edition  Greek  New  Testament  with 
(jramcord  (jreek  morphology,  Biblia  Hebraica  Stuttgartensia.  and  Rahlf  s  edition 
of  the  Septuagint.  Also  included  are  the  'Little  Kittel'  abridgement  of  G.  Kittel's 
Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament*,  three  Greek  lexica  (Bauer- 
Gingrich-Danker*,  Liddell/Scott*  and  Louw/Nida*),  and  The  Harper  Bible 
Commentary*.  The  fourth'^  and  fmal  level  adds  the  New  KJV  and  NRSV,  the 
Majority  Greek  text,  two  versions  of  the  Textus  Receptus  ( 1 550,  1 88 1 ),  and  the 
Vulgate.  The  Jerome  Bible  Commentary*  is  also  included. 

The  beauty  of  the  system  is  its  open-endedness  and  compatibility,  since 
the  search  and  other  functions,  which  we  will  discuss  below,  are  applicable  to  each 
new  work.  Using  hyperlink  technology,  words,  phrases  or  references  are 
highlighted  and  tied  to  other  places  in  the  library  in  such  a  way  that  the  user  can 
double  click  with  the  left-hand  mouse  button,  and  be  taken  directly  to  the 
highlighted  place.  This  is  especially  useful  when  reading  in  a  commentary  or 
dictionary,  for  example,  about  a  particular  biblical  text.  Clicking  on  the  reference 
takes  one  immediately  to  the  cited  verse. 

The  way  the  system  is  marketed,  beyond  the  four  packages  mentioned 
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there  are  numerous  additional  titles  available  on  CD-ROM.  These  can  be  accessed 
by  contacting  Logos,  arranging  payment,  and  receiving  a  code  which  unlocks  the 
title(s)  desired  from  among  those  which  are  already  on  your  disks.  Thus  you  could 
bity  in  at  level  1 ,  and  only  pay  additionally  for  as  few  or  many  titles  as  you  would 
actually  use.  These  additional  titles  include  (as  of  November  1 996),  the  works  of 
RC  Sproul*,  Francis  Schaeffer*,  W.  Wiersbe's  OT  "Be"  series*,  John 
MacArthur's  NT  commentaries*,  Calvin's  histitutes*,  the  works  of  Philo*  and 
Josephus*,  and  many  additional  Bibles,  including  ones  in  Hungarian*,  French,  and 
many  more.  The  library  system  is  attempting  to  set  an  industry  standard,  and 
works  from  over  three  dozen  publishers  are  available  for  use  with  the  system. 
Others  are  being  added,  such  as  the  authoritative  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary*,  which 
will  hopefiilly  be  out  by  the  time  you  read  this  article. 

Logos  is  also  expanding  in  non-biblical  materials  as  well.  They  distribute 
"Lest  We  Forget:  A  History  of  the  Holocaust"*  which  includes  not  only  text  but 
still  photographs,  audio  material,  and  video  clips.  They  also  have  available 
Merriam-Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary*  and  Thesaurus*,  and,  through  a 
subsidiary  (Colonnade  Technologies)  a  'membership  tools'  package  for  tracking 
church  participation*. 

Links 

Some  of  the  key  personnel  of  the  company  were  Microsoft  engineers 
before  forming  Logos,  and  their  geographical  proximity  to  that  company  allows 
them  to  maintain  contact  and  adopt  the  new  and  constantly  improving  application 
technologies  Microsoft  is  developing.  They  also  have  provided  a  macro  allowing 
bibUcal  text  retrieval  directly  into  Microsoft's  Word  for  Windows  word  processing 
software.  This  allows  someone  writing  a  document  in  Word  to  cut  and  paste 
material  from  any  of  the  Logos  Bible  documents,  English  and  foreign  language, 
with  only  a  few  key  strokes.  In  my  version,  the  macro  provided  was  wrong,  but  a 
telephone  call  resulted  in  the  correct  one  arriving  quickly.  It  is  also  not  too  difficult 
to  cut  and  paste  into  other  word  processing  packages,  such  as  Word  Perfect  6. 1 , 
which  I  am  using  for  this  article.  In  this  case,  highlight  the  cut  text  with  the  cursor, 
switch  over  to  the  already  open  word  processing  document  (toggle  between 
simultaneously  open  files  by  using  alt+tab),  position  the  cursor  on  the  desired 
location,  and  click  on  paste.  This  transfer  procedure  can  also  be  used  with  Word 
or  other  packages  to  copy  any  of  the  other,  non-biblical  text  material  found  in 
Logos.  Foreign  character  fonts  (e.g.,  Hebrew  and  Greek)  commonly  are  transferred 
over  in  English  letters,  so  they  must  be  highlighted  and  the  correct  font  chosen 
fix)m  those  available  in  the  wwd  processing  package.  There  can  be  problems  with 
this  procedure  with  Hebrew  texts,  since  it  reads  from  right  to  left,  so  alignment 
must  also  be  altered,  causing  problems  at  times  with  the  automatic  word  wrap, 
which  is  not  used  to  the  right-to-left  orientation  either.  One  hopes  that  fiiture 
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versions  will  make  Hebrew  and  Greek  transfer  as  smooth  and  seamless  as  it  is  for 
English  texts. 

Searches 

Another  powerful  tool,  namely  inter-textual  searching,  is  possible  since 
all  texts  are  formatted  similarly.  The  searches,  which  can  be  done  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  can  be  of  one  Bible  or  book,  or  of  the  entire  library  or  parts  of  it  as 
selected  by  the  searcher.  For  example,  you  carmot  only  do  a  study  of  'forgiveness' 
by  fmding  that  it  occurs  only  seven  times  in  the  KJV,  but  also  where  is  found  in 
each  of  the  English  Bible  versions  as  well  as  the  dictionaries  and  commentaries 
available,  a  total  of  853  times  in  23  books  searched.  The  search  itself  took  almost 
six  minutes,  but  that  would  still  be  faster  than  a  manual  search,  if  one  should  have 
all  of  the  various  tools  readily  at  hand.  An  additional  benefit  is  once  more  the 
hyperlinks  within  the  library,  for  when  one  clicks  on  the  citations  of  the  word,  one 
goes  immediately  to  that  text  to  see  the  word  in  its  context  in  the  passage.  Searches 
can  be  done  in  the  various  languages  represented  in  the  texts,  and  they  can  be  for 
individual  words,  like  in  the  example  above,  for  phrases  such  as  'heaven  and 
earth'  (in  about  15  seconds  I  was  able  to  fmd  it  occurring  seven  times  in  the 
NASB  Pentateuch),  for  topics,  and  for  Bible  references.  It  is  also  possible  to  do 
combination  (filtCT)  searches,  such  as  all  verses  which  mention  David  and  Goliath 
in  the  NASB. 

There  are  also  search  possibilities  by  other  means.  For  example,  the  KJV 
has  tied  to  it  the  corresponding  numbers  for  each  word  from  Strong's  concordance. 
These  are  available  to  the  user  in  three  different  ways.  Searches  can  be  made  using 
these  numbers,  in  which  the  number  is  highlighted  and  then  the  search  is  initiated. 
Any  of  the  references  from  the  resultant  list  can  then  be  accessed  by  clicking  on 
it.  For  more  linguistically  trained  users,  searches  in  the  Nestle-Aland  Greek  NT 
text,  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  can  be  performed  based  on  Hebrew  and 
Greek  morphology. 

The  right  mouse  key  is  useful  for  searching.  When  the  cursor  is  placed 
over  the  third  word  in  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis  1:1,  it  automatically  displays  the 
morphology  of  the  word  in  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  (NT  and  LXX  Greek 
words  yield  the  English  translation  as  well).  Clicking  the  right  mouse  button 
allows  a  speed  search  of  the  open  book  or  all  books  with  just  another  click  of  the 
left  mouse  key.  This  kind  of  search  can  be  preformed  in  any  of  the  included  books, 
not  just  biblical  texts.  A  hst  of  all  relevant  passages  is  produced,  any  of  which  can 
be  called  up  by  clicking  on  it.  The  relevant  word  is  highlighted  in  each  passage. 
This  highlighting  is  not  available  in  BWW. 

Notes 

An  additional  feature  which  is  attractive  to  students,  pastors  and 
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researchers  is  the  abihty  to  make  notes  on  different  text  passages  for  later 
reference.  For  example,  I  am  working  on  a  commentary  on  the  books  of  Samuel. 
While  wcrking  through  the  Hebrew  text,  I  make  observations  on  matters  relating 
to  a  verse,  so  I  add  a  note  to  it.  Whenever  I  go  back  to  that  Bible  version,  the  note 
is  available  to  me  to  refer  to  or  supplement.  The  note  itself  is  not  visible  unless 
called  up,  so  if  I  was  reading  the  same  passage  for  some  other  purpose,  it  would 
not  be  there  as  a  distraction,  but  could  be  retrieved  if  desired.  The  uses  of  this 
feature  should  be  obvious  to  the  student  who  is  writing  a  paper  or  a  pastor  who  is 
collecting  preaching  mataial  on  a  passage.  The  ability  of  the  system  to  copy  from 
anywhere  within  it,  combined  with  the  search  facilities  mentioned,  can  allow  the 
pastor  to  gather  her  material,  arrange  it  and  write  it  within  the  system,  including, 
if  desired,  frill  texts  for  Scripture  quotations  as  well  as  other  illustrative  material. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  material  gathered  can  be  exported  to  other  word 
processors  if  desired,  and  there  is  also  a  facility  for  exporting  material  in 
'HyperText  Markup  Language',  which  is  the  form  used  to  structure  documents  on 
the  Worldwide  Web,  so  making  the  fruits  of  your  labors  available  to  the  world, 
though  just  because  you  can  do  so  does  not  mean  that  you  should-  is  it  worth  the 
whole  world  knowing  what  you  have  done? 

Help 

There  are  several  ways  to  receive  help  in  using  the  Logos  library.  A  hard- 
copy  'User's  Guide'  comes  with  the  system,  and  the  same  material  is  also  included 
on  disk,  accessible  from  the  pull-down  'help'  menu.  Unfortunately,  the  'help' 
ftinction  is  not  context  specific,  something  that  appears  to  be  a  natural  for  the  kind 
of  program  it  is.  That  is,  what  would  be  valuable  for  all  users,  but  especially  for 
beginners,  would  be  to  have  a  link  directly  from  a  ftinction  or  key  to  a  'help' 
descriptiai  of  that  key  or  frinction,  showing  how  it  is  used.  This  is  valuable  since 
most  people  do  not  start  off  by  reading  the  manual  straight  through,  but  rather  just 
jump  in  as  soon  as  they  read  how  to  load  the  program.  The  Fl  help  key  is 
somewhat  context  sensitive,  but  not  to  the  level  of  BWW.  The  printed  'user's 
guide'  does  not  even  have  an  index,  but  the  on-line  manual  does  if  one  clicks  on 
'help',  then  'contents',  and  then  'search',  where  the  topic  sought  can  be  entered. 
This  topical  search  could  well  be  placed  one  step  closer  to  the  front  as,  for 
example,  where  WP  6. 1  has  'Search  for  help  on...'  available  immediately  under 
the  'help'  menu. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  system,  a  video  presentation  of  many  of  the 
features  is  also  included.  With  somewhat  of  a  homemade  feel  to  it,  it  is  a  useftil 
piece  and  repays  viewing,  especially  if  it  can  be  seen  while  sitting  beside  the 
keyboard  so  you  can  try  the  steps  discussed. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  to  contact  the  company  for  technical 
support.  There  is  a  selection  of  telephone  numbers  in  several  countries  (none  are 
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free  calls),  and  e-mail  and  Worldwide  Web  addresses  are  also  provided,"  the  latter 
accessible  directly  through  the  'help'  menu.  Current  information  on  the  library  is 
also  available  on  the  Web  site.  There  is  also  technical  support  available  by 
telephone  and  fax.''' 


The  Teacher's  Bible  Companion'^ 
The  Teacher's  Bible  Companion  (TBC),  as  the  name  implies,  is 
especially  directed  toward  students  and  teachers  of  Scripture,  and  not  as  much 
toward  the  scholar.  It  comes  on  one  self-contained  CD-ROM  disk,  which  is  easy 
to  install  if  one  follows  the  instructions  in  the  accompanying  'User's  Guide'. 
Access  is  then  through  the  Windows  Program  manager.  It  takes  fourteen  seconds 
to  boot  up  and  get  beyond  the  initial  two  screens,  which  contain  copyright 
information  for  the  document  included. 

Contents 

TBC  is  rich  in  Bible  versions,  including  the  following:  English-  KJV, 
NKJV,  ASV,  British  Basic,  Darby,  Weymouth*,  Young*,  RSV,  NRSV,  NIV, 
International  Children's  Bible*,  NASB  (and  update);  Greek-  Textus  Receptus, 
UBS  4th  ed.,  Gramcord  Parsed  NT,  LXX;  other  foreign-  Spanish  Reina  Valera 
(1909),  French  Louis  Segond,  German  Luther  (1912).  The  program  seems 
Marcionite,  however,  since  the  Hebrew  BHS  appears  only  to  be  available  as  an 
add-on.  Commentaries  include  Matthew  Henry*  (in  concise  and  unabridged 
forms).  Second  Coming  Bible  notes*  as  well  as  those  from  the  NASB*  and 
Scofield*,  People's  NT  Commentary*,  New  Bible  Commentary  (1994  ed.*), 
Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge  cross-references,  and  Robertson's  Word 
Pictures;  lexical  resources  are  Vine's  NT  dictionary.  Strong's  numbers  tagged  to 
the  KJV  with  verbal  tense/mood/voice  indicators,  a  condensed  BDB  Hebrew  and 
Thayer's  (jreek  lexica,  the  NAS  Exhaustive  Concordance*  (also  tied  to  Strong's 
numbers),  and  the  UBS  Greek  NT  Dictionary.  For  topical  use  one  has  available 
the  New  Bible  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.).  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary*,  Nave's  Topical 
Bible.  Thompson's  Chain  (1917*),  and  100  NT  and  100  OT  outlines*. 

Links 

Exchange  of  material  between  TBC  and  most  Windows-based  word 
processing  packages  worics  seamlessly.  In  WordPerfect  an  additional  line  is  added 
to  the  pull-down  'Edit'  menu  which  allows  one  to  'Insert  Companion  verses'  . 
Clicking  on  it  (or  pressing  <Shift><Ctrl><s>  from  within  the  document)  reveals 
a  dialogue  box  allowing  selection  of  the  version  to  be  cited,  verses  desired,  and 
whether  commentary  material  is  also  to  be  imported.  The  feature  has  flaws  when 
attempted  with  Microsoft  Word,  due  to  compatibility  problems,  which  Logos 
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seems  to  have  been  able  to  address  due  to  their  closer  access  to  the  company. 

Internal  links  are  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  a  program  such  as  this. 
When  reading  a  Bible  passage,  the  various  commentaries  can  be  called  up  with 
three  keys  strokes  each,  displaying  the  section  dealing  with  the  book,  though  often 
not  the  exact  verse,  being  read.  These  can  be  vertically  or  horizontally  tiled  and 
passage  and  commentary  read  simultaneously.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  link 
could  be  such  that  in  each  case  the  relevant  comment  on  the  actual  verse  would 
appear,  as  it  does,  for  example,  with  the  NASB  notes.  There  are  also  hyperlinks 
between  many  of  the  resources.  For  example,  in  looking  at  an  article  in  the  New 
Bible  Dictionary,  one  can  click  on  a  verse  reference  and  be  shown  the  text 
immediately.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  linkage  between  dictionary  articles 
where  there  are  internal  cross-references,  however,  a  great  advantage  of  the 
Anchor  Bible  Dictionary  when  it  will  finally  appear  with  Logos.  One  wonders  why 
these  links  were  not  included. 

The  program  takes  into  account  the  different  verse  numberings  within 
various  versions.  For  example,  one  can  link  the  NASB  with  the  LXX  of  Psalm  5 1 . 
The  same  psalm  is  displayed  in  both  versions,  with  the  correct  citation  in  the  LXX 
given  in  brackets  (Eng.  51:1=  Gk.  50: 1 ).  Since  the  version  under  review  does  not 
include  the  BHS,  correlations  between  LXX  and  it  were  not  available  for 
evaluation. 

Searches 

Word  and  phrase  searches  can  also  be  done  with  TBC.  The  search  is 
perfamed  on  the  versiai  di^layed  at  the  time.  A  search  for  '  Son  of  God'  involves 
four  clicks  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  case  sensitivity  and  word  order  (search 
range,  which  includes  the  Apocrypha,  is  also  easily  indicated),  and  the  search  took 
ten  seconds.  The  result  is  a  list  of  references  in  canonical  order  in  which  an  eight- 
ten  word  context  is  shown,  with  the  phrase  highlighted  in  red.  The  whole  verse  is 
brought  up  by  double  clicking  on  it.  From  this  list  it  is  also  possible  with  one  click 
to  call  up  a  ranked  search,  which  shows  the  books  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  in 
the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  and  an  indication  of  the  number  of 
occurrences  in  each  book  and  with  percentage  of  the  whole  this  number 
represents.  For  example,  John  and  1  John  share  36%  of  the  occurrences,  with 
Maik  only  3%.  This  is  usefiil  to  show  starkly  the  distribution  of  'kingdom  of  God' 
(67%  Mark  and  Luke,  6%  Matthew)  vs  'kingdom  of  heaven'  (100%  Matthew). 
Searches  in  Greek,  and  presumably  Hebrew,  are  also  possible. 

One  can  also  search  in  other  resource  documents,  such  as  dictionaries 
and  commentaries.  For  example,  a  search  for  'land'  in  the  New  Bible  Commentary 
took  twelve  seconds  and  found  455  occurrences,  linking  directly  to  the  first  of 
these.  Subsequent  ones  can  be  accessed  with  <Ctrl><PgUp/PgDwn>.  The  search 
word  is  not  highlighted  in  this  case,  and  no  statistical  summary  is  available.  A 
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topic  search  is  also  available  for  searching  reference  resources.  A  search  for 
'predestination'  shows  it  is  discussed  in  Nave's,  the  New  Bible  Dictionary,  and 
also  the  program's  own  'Topics'  file,  which  in  this  case  includes  a  list  of  seven 
relevant  verses  with  hyperlinks,  as  well  as  three  related  topics  ('The  Elect', 
'Election',  'The  Chosen  Ones'),  all  with  hyperlinks.  One  can  also  add  one's  own 
topical  entries  and  hypertext  links. 

Notes 

A  special  'Notepad'  function  is  available  either  through  a  separate  button 
or  the  'File'  menu.  This  allows  entering  your  own  comments,  cutting  and  pasting 
fran  other  resources  (though  the  (jreek  seems  to  come  through  as  Roman  rather 
than  Greek  letters),  and  notes  can  be  searched  and  tiled  with  other  documents. 
Note  files  are  separate,  not  tied  to  a  specific  verse  as  can  be  done  with  Logos.  Thus 
they  are  somewhat  more  cumbersome  to  access  when  working  through  a  biblical 
portion  upon  which  notes  had  been  made. 

Help 

This  program  comes  with  a  printed  'Users'  Guide'  which  includes  a 
usefiil  index,  glossary,  and  'reference  summary'  summarizing  menu,  button  and 
keystroke  commands.  This  information  is  also  available  under  the  'help'  menu,  but 
there  also  is  the  advantage  of  context-sensitive  help,  accessible  through  the  pull- 
down 'help'  menu  or  through  its  own  button,  pulling  up  information  directly 
relevant  to  where  the  user  is  in  the  program.  An  additional  feature  which  should 
be  standard  for  all  programs  such  as  this  is  a  built-in  tutorial,  which  goes  through 
the  basic,  most  commonly  used  features.  Through  a  split-screen  it  allows  practice 
on  the  material  being  discussed  in  the  tutorial.  Be  careftil  in  following  the 
directions  given,  because  some  of  the  commands  are  misstated,  their  location 
being  in  other  than  the  place  called  for  in  the  tutorial  (for  example,  'Screen 
Format'  is  under  the  'Options'  rather  than  the  'View'  menu  called  for  in  the 
tutorial). 

For  technical  support,  the  product  has  a  Worldwide  Web  site,'*  an  e-mail 
address,'^  which  is  also  accessible  through  the  Web  site,  and  a  telephone  number.'^ 

Recommendations 

These  three  programs  represent  only  a  fi-action  of  those  available  for 
Bible  study  and  teaching,  though  they  are  good  representatives  of  the  kinds  of 
material  available.  Much  overlap  was  discemable,  but  unique  features  will 
undoubtedly  attract  individual  users.  For  the  lower  end  user,  a  basic  engine  and  a 
few  often  used  resources  could  be  a  good  way  to  go,  an  option  seemingly  best  met 
by  The  Bible  Companion  Series,  though  Logos  also  has  a  somewhat  similar 
possibility.  The  purchaser  using  this  approach  will,  I  am  sure,  quickly  become 
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dissatisfied,  however,  when  she  sees  how  useful,  and  easy,  the  program  is,  and  will 
want  to  expand  into  other  available  resources.  Therefore  buying  an  entire  package 
will  be  econanically  more  beneficial.  For  the  higher-end  users.  Logos  and  BWW 
seem  the  better  options,  showing  speed  and  power  across  a  number  of  languages. 
BWW  would  be  my  choice  for  speed  and  access  to  more  biblically  oriented 
material,  but  Logos,  with  their  aggressive  acquisition  program  and  library  system 
tying  all  texts  for  searches  through  hypertext  links,  seems  to  be  the  name  to  look 
for  for  continued  expansion. 

To  aid  in  your  decision,  the  BWW  developer  Hermeneutika  has  a  90-Day 
return  policy  which  allows  the  purchaser  to  try  the  product  for  that  time  to  see  if 
it  meets  his  needs.  If  not,  the  full-purchase  price  less  shipping  and  handling  will 
be  returned.  Before  purchasing  one  of  the  other  packages,  you  might  ask  if  they 
have  the  same  return  policy  available. 

When  using  such  resources  as  this,  one  becomes  even  more  greedy,  and 
everyone  will  likely  develop  her  own  wish  list.  My  interests  in  Old  Testament  and 
Semitic  languages  would  lead  me  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  developers  make 
arrangements  to  include  the  following  in  their  offerings:  A.  Even-Shoshan,  A  New 
Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,'^  Waltke  and  O'Connor's  Biblical  Hebrew 
syntax,^"  Pritchard's  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Tetxs,^'  dictionaries  of  other  ancient 
Near  Eastem  languages,^^  additional  theological  dictionaries,"  and  a  DOS  version 
of  the  Sheffield  Hebrew  dictionary.^'' 

ENDNOTES 

Two  print  resources  by  James  D.  Baker  and  Quentin  J.  Schultze  detail  some  of 
the  material  which  is  available  in  'cyberspace',  or  the  computer  networks  that  are 
available  fi^om  home  or  office  via  a  computer  equipped  with  a  modem,  or 
telephone  connection.  They  are  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 

^Marketed  by  Hermeneutika,  P.O.  Box  2200,  Big  Fork,  MT  5991 1;  (406)837- 
2244;  fax  (406)837-4433,  copyright  1995.  This  version  retails  for  $395.00. 

Edward  W.  Goodrick  and  John  R.  Kohlenberger  III,  The  NIV  Exhaustive 
Concordance  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1990). 

nttp  ://www.  intr.net/bibleworks 

BWORKS-L@blc.edu.  This  is  not  under  the  auspices  of  Hermeneutika  itself 
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Family  Bible  Companion  retailing  for  $129,  the  Student's  Bible  Companion  for 
$219,  and  the  Teacher's  Bible  Companion  (the  one  reviewed  here),  for  $349, 
though  the  street  prices  are  generally  lower.  The  program  may  also  be  seLf- 
configured,  with  the  basic  engine  available  for  $30,  and  various  individual 
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E.g.  Chicago  Assyrian  Dictionary  and  Chicago  Hittite  Dictionary  (Chicago: 
Oriental  histitute). 

G.  Kittel  and  G.  Friedrich,  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament  and  G. 
J.  Botterweck  and  H.  Ringgren,  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans);  Colin  Brown,  ed.,  The  New  International  Dictionary 
of  New  Testament  Theology  and  the  forthcoming  The  New  International 
Dictionary  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  ed.  Willem  van  Gemeren  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan). 

^''David  J.A.  Clines,  ed..  The  Dictionary  of  Classical  Hebrew  (Sheflield:  Shefiield 
Academic  Press,  1993- ). 
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Explorations  in  Exegetical  Method 

Galatians  as  a  Test  Case 

Moises  Silva 

0-801 0-1 123-X  256  pages  $22.99 

This  book-length  case  study  of  Galatians  systematically 
illustrates  New  Testament  interpretive  method.  The  survey 
introduces  exegetical  building  blocks  of  vocabulary,  syntax, 
discourse  analysis,  and  context,  and  shows  common  pitfalls 
of  exegetes.  Explorations  concludes  with  a  contextualization 
of  Paul's  teaching  for  the  modern  world. 

Interpreting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Andrew  Trotter 

0-8010-2095-6  208  pages  $13.99p 

This  introductory-level  guide  teaches  cautious  word  study  and 
highlights  the  Epistle's  dramatically  rhetorical  flavor.  Text-critical 
and  grammatical  studies  are  introduced,  with  helpful  tables  and 
charts.  Guides  to  New  Testament  Exegesis  series. 

Evangelical  Dictionary  of  Biblical  Theology 

Walter  A.  Elwell,  editor 

0-8010-2049-2  944  pages  $44.99 

Information-packed  articles  summarize  the  Bible's  development 
of  five  hundred  names,  ideas,  and  themes.  A  one-volume  biblical 
theology  reference  for  current  viewpoints  from  evangelical  biblical 
scholars  and  theologians. 

The  Colossian  Syncretism 

The  Interface  between  Christianity  and  Folk  Belief  at  Colossae 

Clinton  E.  Arnold 

0-8010-2092-1  384  pages  $19.99p 

Ancient  writings  and  inscriptions  build  a  strong  case  that  the 

Colossian  heresy  was  a  Jewish  folk  religion  with  a  strongly  mystical 

bent  and  an  occultic  veneration  of  angels. 
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Jim  Rosscup,  Commentaries  for  Biblical  Expositors,  Sun  Valley,  CA:  Grace  Book  Shack, 
1993,  x  + 314  pp. 

This  helpful  guide  to  Bible  study  helps  is  by  a  professor  at  the  Master's  Seminary, 
a  dispensational  school  founded  by  John  MacArther,  so  reflects  a  theological  tradition  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  while  reading  Rossup's  evaluations.  Following  a  foreword  by  John 
MacArthur,  and  a  preface  by  Cyril  Barber,  the  author  discusses  some  of  the  volume's 
limitations,  the  main  being  its  selectivity.  He  sets  out  to  highlight  works  most  useful  to 
preachers.  He  purposefully  avoids,  e.g.,  the  older,  Puritan  reprints,  but  by  no  means 
eschews  older  works  (Calvin,  Darby,  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Tregelles).  He  notes 
commentaries  in  a  separate,  13  page  chapter  under  headings  of  "Detailed  exegetical", 
"expositional  survey"  and  "devotional  flavor." 

The  main  body  of  the  work  consists  of  whole  Bible  commentaries,  those  on  the 
entire  Old  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  individual  OT  books,  the  entire  NT,  background  and 
special  studies  on  the  Gospels,  and  individual  NT  books.  As  a  rule,  each  entry  provides  a 
paragraph  description  of  the  work. 

By  its  nature,  such  a  collection  as  this  is  out  of  date  by  the  time  it  appears.  It  will 
also  not  include  works  seen  as  important  by  others.  Rosscup  does  not  avoid  commentaries 
which  markedly  differ  fi-om  his  theological  position,  and  often  his  comments  can  be  useful, 
though  one  is  at  times  unclear  as  to  his  definitions,  e.g.,  what  does  "liberal"  indicate?  This 
volume  could  find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  churches  and  pastors  who  come  from  a  similar 
hermeneutical  position,  though  if  they  had  Carson  and  Longman's  volumes  (the  latter 
reviewed  below),  this  book  would  be  redundant.  David  W.  Baker 


Tremper  Longman  III,  Old  Testament  Commentary  Survey.  2nd  ed., Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1995,  185  pp.,  $10.99  paper. 

Tremper  Longman,  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary,  has  done  a  great  service  for  students  and  teachers  of  Scripture.  We  are  constantly 
asked  for  recommendations  concerning  commentary  purchase,  and  now  we  can  direct 
enquires  to  this  useful  resource,  and  its  companion  on  the  New  Testament  by  Donald  A. 
Carson. 

The  work  goes  beyond  the  title,  in  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  volume  addresses 
OT  reference  works  (introductions,  theologies,  histories,  archaeology,  atlases,  ancient  Near 
Eastern  text  translations)  and  Hebrew  helps,  before  moving  on  to  commentaries,  which 
themselves  are  divided  into  one  volume  works,  sets,  and  individual  commentaries.  Five 
appendices  cover:  an  OT  library  on  a  budget,  the  ideal  OT  reference  library,  five  star 
commentaries,  and  the  author's  own  commentaries. 

Each  entry  has  a  brief  (2-3  sentence  description),  an  evaluation  of  the  intended 
audience  (layperson,  minister,  scholar)  and  a  rating  system. 

This  volume  should  find  a  place  in  all  church  and  pastor's  libraries,  as  well  as  in 
all  seminaries  and  Bible  colleges.  We  thank  Dr.  Longman  for  his  diligence. 

David  W.Baker 
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John  H.  Sailhamer,  Introduction  to  Old  Testament  Theology:  A  Canonical  Approach.  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1995,  327  pp.,  $19.99. 

The  question  of  what  it  means  to  do  Old  Testament  Theology  is  one  of  the  key 
issues  in  contemporary  biblical  study.  John  Sailhamer  has  made  a  timely  contribution  to  the 
debate.  He  writes  primarily  for  students,  though  also  with  a  concern  for  the  wider  context 
of  contemporary  evangelical  OT  scholarship. 

Sailhamer  writes  as  an  evangelical,  committed  to  scripture  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  who  wants  to  reformulate  what  an  evangelical  understanding  of  Old  Testament 
Theok)gy  should  be.  He  draws  widely  on  eariier  forms  of  the  debate  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  as  well  as  interacting  with  contemporary  debate  on  Old  Testament,  linguistics  and 
hermeneutics.  The  heart  of  the  book  is  a  methodological  discussion  in  which  Sailhamer 
presents  the  debate  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  polarities.  He  argues  that  OT  Theology 
should  focus  on  the  biblical  text,  rather  than  the  events  underlying  the  text;  that  it  should 
be  canonical,  rather  than  critical;  that  the  interpreter's  approach  should  be  confessional, 
rather  than  descriptive;  and  that  the  shaping  should  be  diachronic  rather  than  synchronic 
(though  on  this  last  point  he  recognizes  that  much  depends  on  the  purpose  for  which  one 
is  producing  the  work). 

Two  points  in  particular  distinguish  Sailhamer' s  evangelical  stance.  First,  he 
insists  that  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of  events  recorded  in  scripture  is 
paramount;  without  that,  the  truth  of  scripture  is  imperilled.  The  emphasis  on  text  rather 
than  event  is  not  meant,  therefore,  to  deny  that  it  is  genuinely  historical  events  to  which 
biblical  narrative  refers;  simply  that  the  establishing  of  such  historicity  is  an  apologetic  task 
distinct  from  that  of  theological  interpretation.  Secondly,  Sailhamer  "strongly  urge[s]  the 
consideration  of  a  return  to  the  notion  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  OT  may,  in  fact,  be 
linked  to  the  messianic  hope  of  the  pre-Christian,  Israelite  prophets"  (p.  154).  He  offers  an 
interesting  historical  excursus  on  how  the  Reformers  often  understood  the  literal  meaning 
of  scripture  in  terms  of  the  medieval  Jewish  commentators'  notion  of  peshat,  which  had 
itself  been  developed  for  polemical  purposes  to  defend  Judaism  against  Christian  inter- 
pretations of  scripture,  and  sees  his  proposal  as  an  escape  from  a  profound  Protestant 
dilemma. 

How  should  this  learned  and  lucid  study  be  evaluated?  I  offer  one  regret,  and  two 
suggestions  for  continuing  debate.  My  regret  is  that  a  textbook  for  students  should  be  so 
largely  a  methodological  discussion,  with  little  in-depth  engagement  with  the  biblical  text 
itself  Of  course,  the  methodological  issues  are  important  and  entangled  and  need  this  kind 
of  discussion;  but  the  danger  is  that  students  may  too  easily  suppose  that  they  can  know 
what  Old  Testament  Theology  is  without  extensive  immersion  within  the  OT  itself 
Sailhamer  is  aware  of  this  danger,  but  the  final  form  of  his  text  does  not  direct  the  reader 
sufficiently  to  the  biblical  text. 

In  terms  of  attending  to  the  canonical  shape  of  the  OT,  I  am  surprised  that  so 
much  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  Deuteronomy  33-34  (and  possible  links  with  Josh.  1  and 
the  end  of  Malachi).  Sailhamer' s  purpose  is  clear  (p.  249)  -  to  see  a  canonical  shaping  in 
which  prophecy  has  ceased,  scripture  is  the  locus  of  divine  revelation,  yet  there  remains  a 
hope  for  the  return  of  prophecy  in  the  future.  This  is  a  suggestive  interpretation.  But  I 
think  that  attending  to  the  canonical  shape  will  more  often  mean  that  we  focus  on  precisely 
those  passages  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  down  the  ages  have  focused  on.  For  example, 
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within  Deuteronomy,  the  Shema  (6:4-9),  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  Mosaic  exposition  of 
the  covenant,  and  whose  prime  importance  is  acknowledged  by  Jesus,  though  linked,  of 
course,  with  Lev.  19:18  (Mk.  12:28-34);  within  Exodus,  the  revelation  of  God's  name  and 
nature  to  Moses  (Exod.  3, 34)  and  of  His  will  to  Israel  (Exod.  20);  within  Genesis,  creation, 
fell,  and  flood  (Gen.  1-9)  and  Abraham's  faithful  obedience  when  faced  by  the  supreme  test 
(Gen.  22).  No  canonical  interpretation  that  focused  on  this  material  could  ever  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  arbitrary  or  fmding  meaning  where  none  (or  less)  was  intended. 

Finally,  I  think  it  would  be  more  helpful  if  there  was  more  discussion  of  what  it 
actually  means  and  involves  to  talk  about  God.  It  is  all  very  well  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  revelation  and  religion,  and  to  emphasize  that  the  Bible  is  the  former.  But  surely 
what  we  need  is  substantive  criteria  to  enable  us  to  know  that  when  people  talk  about  God, 
it  is  genuinely  God  that  they  are  talking  about.  It  is  of  limited  help  to  say  that  we  believe  the 
biblical  writers,  if  we  do  not  make  clear  how  our  speech  today  as  Christians  can  truly 
witness  to  God.  There  is  surely  more  to  theology  and  witness  than  simply  reiterating  the 
words  of  scripture  (as  Jesus'  teaching  in  parables  clearly  shows).  The  Old  Testament  itself 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  human  tendency  to  turn  God-directed  language  and  practice  into 
idolatry.  More  focus  on  this  issue  might  help  students  to  see  why  the  OT  matters  so  much 
for  our  Christian  faith.  R.  W.  L.  Moberly,  University  of  Durham 


R.  Norman  Whybray,  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995,  vii 
+  146  pp.,  $12.99. 

Anyone  familiar  with  recent  writings  on  the  Pentateuch  will  be  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  write  a  straight-forward  introduction  to  this  subject.  The  past  two 
decades  has  witnessed  an  ever  growing  chorus  of  influential  voices  raised  against  the 
Documentary  Hypothesis  which  was  expounded  so  ably  by  Graf,  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen 
over  a  century  ago.  Gone  are  the  days  when  all  'respected'  scholars  accept,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  four  main  documents,  J,  E,  D  and  P. 

Charting  the  course  of  recent  studies,  Whybray  argues  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
probably  composed  by  a  author  of  considerable  literary  skill  during  the  exilic  or  post-exilic 
period.  While  this  author  made  use  of  some  earlier  sources  (mainly  the  'legal'  material),  he 
invented  most  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative  in  order  to  produce  a  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  similar  in  style  to  those  penned  by  Greek  historians  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries 
B.C.. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  critique  fully  Whybray's  position  in  a  brief  review,  the 
following  comments  must  suflQce.  First,  Whybray  is  highly  skeptical  regarding  the  historical 
reliability  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuchal  narrative.  He  dismisses  as  essentially 
unhistorical,  for  example,  the  accounts  concerns  the  patriarchs,  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle.  In  adopting  such  a  position  Whybray  follows  a  growing 
trend  whereby  biblical  traditions  are  only  accepted  as  historical  when  there  is  clear 
corroborating  evidence.  While  such  a  stance  at  first  sight  appears  highly  sensible,  it  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  nature  and  antiquity  of  the  biblical  material,  and  the  fact  that 
supporting  evidence  may  have  long  since  perished,  or,  if  not,  yet  remains  to  be  uncovered 
by  an  archaeologist's  trowel.  (Given  that  three-quarters  of  Genesis  records  various  incidents 
involving  a  single  family  that  immigrated  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  land  of  Palestine  some 
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4,000  years  ago,  it  might  well  be  asked,  what  kind  of  corroborating  evidence  would  one 
expect  to  discover?)  Moreover,  Whybray  tends  to  emphasize  overly  the  degree  of  historical 
skepticism  expressed  by  biblical  scholars.  For  example,  as  regards  the  tabernacle  he  ignores 
completely  the  views  of  J.  Milgrom  (Leviticus  1-16,  pp.  29fr.)  and  K.  A.  Kitchen  ("The 
Tabernacle  -  A  Late  Bronze  Age  Artefact,"  Eretz  Israel  24  [1993]  1 19-129)  who  both 
support  the  basic  historical  reliability  of  the  biblical  account.  Furthermore,  Whybray's 
skepticism  towards  the  historical  value  of  much  of  the  Pentateuchal  material  is  striking 
given  his  belief  that  the  Pentateuch  parallels  other  ancient  near  eastern  "histories."  These, 
he  notes,  exhibit  a  transition  from  "mythical  origins  of  the  world  to  accounts  of  actual 
historical  persons  and  events"  (p.  36).  Yet,  although  Whybray  argues  that  Genesis  1-11 
reports  "mythical  origins  of  the  world",  he  does  not  appear  to  take  seriously  the  possibility 
that  the  material  beyond  Genesis  ch.  1 1  may  record  events  involving  real  people. 

Second,  while  Whybray  claims  to  adopt  a  synchronic  approach  towards  the 
Pentateuch,  viewing  the  final  form  "as  a  'book'  which  exists  in  its  own  right  as  an  artifact 
with  a  theme  and  a  message"  (p.  135),  the  present  reviewer  was  struck  by  the  dominance 
of  the  diachronic  method,  with  much  discussion  focusing  on  the  origin  of  the  material. 
Readers  seeking  here  a  thorough-going  synchronic  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  will  be 
disappointed.  Moreover,  Whybray's  interpretation  of  the  whole  is  colored  significantly  by 
his  understanding  of  the  process  by  which  the  Pentateuch  was  composed.  As  a 
consequence  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the  universal  character  of  Genesis  1-11 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  message  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole.  (Whybray  is  quite  mistaken 
in  separating  the  early  chapter  of  Genesis  from  the  rest  of  the  book;  various  important 
themes  link  the  so-called  primeval  history  to  the  patriarchal  stories.)  Genesis  to 
Deuteronomy  is  not  merely  a  history  of  the  Jews,  it  announces  that  through  the  Jews,  and 
in  particular  a  royal  descendant  of  Abraham,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  by 
God,  reversing  the  consequences  of  humanity's  expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Third,  Whybray  tends  to  highlight  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  support 
an  exilic  or  post-exilic  date  for  the  final  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  without  at  the  same 
time  drawing  attention  to  those  aspects  which  run  counter  to  such  a  conclusion.  For 
example,  given  the  hostility  which  existed  between  Jews  and  Edomites  in  the  exilic  period, 
as  reflected  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  author  of 
Genesis  should  create  a  literary  fiction  in  which  the  Edomites  are  portrayed  as  descended 
from  Isaac's  eldest  son,  Esau,  and  that  this  Esau  was  robbed  of  his  birthright  by  his  younger 
brother  Jacob/Israel? 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  Whybray's  views  on  the  Pentateuch.  While 
evangelicals,  who  have  consistently  argued  it,  are  likely  to  support  Whybray's  rejection  of 
the  Documentary  Hypothesis,  they  will  be  less  inclined  to  accept  his  skepticism  about  the 
historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative.  Whybray's  approach,  however, 
probably  reflects  one  of  the  main  directions  in  which  Pentateuchal  studies  will  proceed.  If 
evangelksals  are  to  participate  in  future  discussion  they  will  need  to  take  seriously  the  views 
outlined  here.  T.  D.  Alexander,  The  Queen's  University  of  Belfast,  N.  Ireland 
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Donald  E.  Gowan,  Theology  in  Exodus:  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Form  of  a  Commentary. 
Louisville,  KY:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1994, 297  pp.,  $28.00. 

This  innovative  study  by  Gowan  addresses  a  very  basic  yet  extremely  important 
question:  What  does  the  book  of  Exodus  say  about  God?  Organizing  Exodus  into  a  number 
of  distinctive  sections,  Gowan  highlights  the  various  ways  in  which  the  divine  nature  is 
portrayed  in  the  narrative  (e.g.,  'the  absence  of  God'  in  chs.  1-2;  'the  Divine  Destroyer'  in 
5:1-15:21).  The  treatment  is  selective  with  certain  passages  being  examined  in  considerable 
detail  and  others  being  discussed  very  briefly,  if  at  all.  While  Gowan  succeeds  well  in 
highlighting  the  main  themes  developed  in  Exodus  regarding  the  divine  nature,  certain 
aspects  of  what  Exodus  has  to  say  about  God  are  overlooked  (for  example,  the  idea  that  the 
tabernacle  as  God's  dwelling  place  is  constructed  using  materials  that  are  indicative  of 
royalty).  Although  the  treatment  is  not  exhaustive,  it  is  certainly  much  fuller  than  one  finds 
in  traditional  commentaries  and  this  is  clearly  the  major  strength  of  the  book.  Moreover, 
Gowan  sets  these  themes  within  a  larger  context,  exploring  their  development  in  the  rest  of 
the  Bible  and  in  Jewish  and  Christian  thinking.  Although  Gowan's  reading  of  the  text  is 
undertaken  with  considerable  expertise— occasionally  one  might  wish  to  adopt  a  different 
interpretation  (e.g.,  on  p.  163  Gowan's  view  of  death  is  much  too  positive)— there  is  a 
tendency  throughout  the  work  to  jump  between  reading  the  text  in  its  received  form  and  the 
text  as  reflected  in  the  sources  which  some  scholars  believe  were  used  to  compose  Exodus. 

Although  Gowan  usually  skirts  round  any  discussion  of  the  process  by  which  the 
text  was  composed,  he  nevertheless  introduces  the  results  of  such  research  into  his 
discussion.  Thus,  for  example,  he  links  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  with 
the  Priestly  source  which  he  dates  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (p.  1 86);  no  reference 
is  made  to  scholars  like  J.  Milgrom  (in  his  major  commentary  on  Leviticus  1-16)  or  K.  A. 
Kitchen  ('The  Tabernacle  -  A  Late  Bronze  Age  Artefact'  Eretz  Israel  24  [1993]  1 19-29) 
who  offer  substantial  reasons  from  viewing  the  tabernacle  material  as  originating  from  a 
much  earlier  period.  By  following  Gowan's  approach  one  is  no  longer  reading  exactly  what 
the  book  of  Exodus  has  to  say  about  God,  but  rather  what  hypothetical  sources,  which  may 
even  contradict  one  another,  are  supposedly  saying.  This  leads  on  to  another  important 
issue  regarding  Gowan's  general  understanding  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  In  line  with  the 
critical  position  reflected  in  his  study,  Gowan  adopts  a  somewhat  skeptical  view  towards  the 
historicity  of  the  events  recorded  in  Exodus;  he  sees,  for  example,  the  account  of  the 
theophany  at  Sinai  as  having  its  origin  in  cultic  worship,  far  removed  from  any  actual 
mountain  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  (p.  174).  For  him,  this  presents  no  real  problem.  The  book 
of  Exodus  'represents  the  chorus  of  voices  of  those  who  found  that  the  claims  of  this 
document  correspond  to  reality  as  they  knew  it,  to  their  own  experiences  of  who  God  is  and 
what  God  does.  We  cannot  know  how  the  author  came  to  these  insights  (apart  from  a 
theory  of  divine  dictation),  but  we  do  know  that  these  insights  were  validated  by  one 
generation  after  another-and  that  was  certainly  not  because  someone  once  said  it,  but 
because  they  discovered  their  (sic.)  truth  for  themselves.  It  is  this  ongoing  testimony,  then, 
...  that  provides  for  me  a  basis  for  speaking  of  the  truth  of  scripture...'  (p.  xvi).  Thus, 
according  to  Gowan,  although  the  narrative  itself  may  in  places  be  fictional,  it  reflects  a  true 
understanding  of  God.  In  this  way  he  seeks  to  preserve  the  belief  that  the  book  of  Exodus 
provides  an  authoritative  testimony  to  God's  nature.  Yet,  it  must  be  asked,  why  should  the 
shared  religious  experience  of  those  Gowan  believes  were  responsible  for  the  book  of 
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Exodus  be  any  more  authoritative  regarding  the  nature  of  God  than  that  of  any  other  group 
of  ancient  people?  More  significantly,  perhaps,  Gowan  fails  to  acknowledge  that  the  shared 
religious  experience  reflected  in  the  OT  as  a  whole  affirms  that  God  revealed  himself 
through  mighty  deeds  in  Egypt  and  by  speaking  at  Mount  Sinai.  If  on  this  issue  the  shared 
religious  experience  is  mistaken,  what  credibility  can  be  given  to  anything  else  that  is  stated 
regarding  the  nature  of  God.  If  God  did  not  act  and  speak  in  the  unique  way  that  the  book 
of  Exodus  claims,  why  should  we  believe  anything  else  that  Exodus  claims  about  God's 
nature?  By  conceding  that  the  narrative  is  essentially  a  fiction,  it  appears  to  this  reader  that 
Gowan  undermines  the  very  theology  which  he  sees  the  narrative  as  proclaiming  and  which 
he  so  ably  expounds.  In  marked  contrast,  those  who  accept  the  essential  historicity  of  the 
evCTits  reported  in  Exodus  have  a  much  firmer  basis  for  claiming  that  what  the  book  has  to 
say  about  God  is  true.  While  these  criticisms  highlight  two  major  weaknesses  in  Gowan's 
general  approach  to  the  book  of  Exodus,  there  is  nevertheless  much  that  can  be  learned 
from  his  reading  of  the  text.  For  the  many  insights  which  he  offers,  he  is  to  be  warmly 
thanked.  T.  D.  Alexander,  The  Queen's  University  of  Belfast,  N.  Ireland 


Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld,  Numbers:  Journeying  With  God,  International  Theological 
Commentary,  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans.,  1994,  xiv  +  194  pp.,  $13.00. 

As  the  title  of  the  commentary  suggests,  Sakenfeld 's  undergirding  presupposition 
concerning  Numbers  is  that  it  is  a  book  about  God.  It  is  about  "the  promised  yet  ever- 
surprising  loyalty  of  the  God  who  refuses  to  let  go  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  rebellious 
they  may  be.  It  is  a  book  about  God's  provision  of  material  sustenance  and  leadership, 
God's  acts  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  God's  sustaining  blessing  of  the 
people  as  a  new  generation  arises  and  stands  poised  at  the  edge  of  the  Promised  Land"  (pg. 

2). 

From  the  onset  of  the  commentary,  it  is  clear  that  Sakenfeld  possesses  her  own 
convictions  regarding  matters  such  as  composition,  date  and  historicity  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  But,  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  International 
Theological  Commentary,  she  focuses  on  the  received  form  of  the  text  rather  than  its 
component  parts,  devoting  more  attention  to  theological  matters  than  she  does  historical 
issues. 

However,  unable  to  ignore  entirely  the  historical  questions  begged  by  the 
Numbers  literature,  Sakenfeld  adequately  engages  those  difficulties  pertaining  to,  for 
example,  tradition-historical  matters,  holiness  in  the  priestly  tradition,  and  the  priesthood 
itself  But,  as  skillfully  as  these  diachronic  issues  are  dealt  with,  the  strength  of  Sakenfeld 's 
work  lies  decidedly  in  her  ability  to  organize  a  seemingly  disorganized  conglomeration  of 
material  into  a  literary  presentation  that  is  both  coherent  and  meaningful  to  contemporary 
readership. 

From  the  context  of  what  has  become  an  increasingly  active  postmodern  climate, 
Sakenfeld,  as  much  as  she  is  able,  successfully  speaks  to  the  church  in  all  of  its  diversity 
while  maintaining  a  basic  commitment  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time  her 
non-testamental  approach  to  Numbers  circumvents  many  of  the  various  snares  associated 
with  biblical  dichotomization  and  further  supports  her  intention  to  bring  present-day 
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relevancy  to  the  text. 

Her  many  comments  make  meaningful  to  Christians  the  struggles,  ancient  rituals 
and  sometimes  confusing  legislative  mandates  of  a  society  often  perceived  to  be  largely 
different  and  vastly  remote  from  our  own.  Consequently,  textual  material  generally 
unfamiliar  to  contemporary  Christians  is  able  to  inform  and  shape  their  perceptions  and 
attitudes. 

Sakenfeld  brings  clarity  to  the  timelessness  of  issues  such  as  (1)  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  promises,  (2)  the  way  God  deals  with  those  who  are  rebellious,  (3)  the  divine 
expectations  concerning  church  leadership,  and  (4)  the  divine  importance  placed  upon 
community  holiness.  The  clarity  concerning  these  topics  and  others  compels  the  reader  to 
reflect  upon  the  relationship  between  God  and  human  community  in  all  generations. 
Numbers  is  successfully  brought  beyond  generational  cultural  boundaries  which  span  the 
millennia. 

In  her  determination  to  maintain  an  unprejudiced  approach  to  the  Bible, 
Sakenfeld's  own  field  of  certainty  is  detected  in  her  various  discussions  of  social  issues 
related  to  women's  rights.  Although  this  inclination  often  times  yields  compelling  insights, 
at  other  times,  her  predisposition  regarding  these  issues  is  prohibitive  in  that  other  equally 
important  applications  are  not  developed. 

Overall,  Sakenfeld's  work  is  balanced  and  helpful,  her  theological  concerns 
remaining  consistently  laudable.  The  literature  is  handled  with  a  high  degree  of  scholarly 
integrity  and  her  perceptions  are  communicated  in  a  manner  that  is  decidedly  reader- 
friendly.  Paul  L.  Engstrom,  Fridley,  MN 


Eryl  W.  Davies,  Numbers  (New  Century  Bible  Commentary),  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1995,  lxxiv+  378  pp.,  $23.00. 

In  keeping  with  The  New  Century  Bible  Commentary 's  concern  for  scholarly 
detail,  Davies  has  masterfully  assembled  a  comprehensive  presentation  oi Numbers  that  is 
intellectually  gratifying.  The  reader  will  appreciate  how  Davies  works  through  a 
scrupulously  crafted  outline  of  the  Numbers  material,  paying  careful  attention  to  syntactical 
and  etiological  matters,  and  making  liberal  reference  to  the  views  and  concerns  of  other 
commentators  and  analysts. 

With  the  seemingly  random  ordering  of  a  wide  range  of  material  including 
narrative,  poetry,  tribal  lists,  census  lists  and  legislative  mandates.  Numbers  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  assemble  into  any  kind  of  coherent  structure.  However,  this  complication  is 
moderated  as  Davies  focuses  the  readers'  attention  on  three  loci  claimed  to  constitute  the 
overarching  structure  of  Numbers: 

(1)  The  theology  of  the  land.  Throughout  the  commentary,  Davies 
observes  the  close  association  among  God,  the  people's  obedience  or 
lack  thereof,  and  the  land.  Concerning  these  three,  there  is  indeed  an 
undeniable  interplay  that  deserves  the  attention  Davies  offers  it. 

(2)  The  status  and  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites.     Without 
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question,  the  book  oi Numbers  deals  at  some  length  with  these  issues. 
Davies  focuses  particular  attention  on  the  priestly  hierarchy,  discussing 
where  appropriate,  a  recurring  theme  related  to  the  distinction  between 
the  Levites  and  the  "sons  of  Aaron." 

(3)  The  holiness  and  purity  of  the  emerging  nation  of  Israel. 
Excellent  discussions  concerning  the  tension  between  the  clean  and 
unclean,  and  the  holy  and  the  profane  are  found  in  Davies'  work.  In 
regard  to  these  matters,  Davies  devotes  attention  to  the  tabernacle,  the 
Israelite  camp,  God,  and  to  the  varying  degrees  to  sanctity  within  the 
sphere  of  the  sacred. 

Throughout  the  commentary,  Davies'  incisive  examination  of  these  three  loci  is 
reasoned  and  thorough. 

Admitting  that  the  large  number  of  disconnected  units  frustrates  any  attempt  to 
trace  a  coherent  plan  in  Numbers,  Davies  assists  an  awareness  of  the  book's  inner 
cohesiveness  by  defming  the  book's  principal  theme  as  "Israel's  journey  to  the  promised 
land"  (pg.  liii).  Concerning  the  overall  structure  of  Numbers,  Davies  offers  convincing 
explanation  as  to  why  temporal  considerations  are  to  be  subordinated  to  geographic 
references.  Although  he  acknowledges  there  to  be  several  chronological  indicators  which 
appear  to  occasionally  mark  decisive  breaks  ( 1 : 1 ;  7: 1 ;  9: 1 ,  5;  10:11;  20: 1 ;  33:3,8),  Davies 
divides  the  book  into  the  following  three  larger  sections:  (1)  the  sojourn  at  Sinai-l:10:10, 
(2)  from  Sinai  to  the  plains  of  Moab— 10:1 1-22:1,  and  (3)  preparations  for  entry  into  the 
land-22:2-36:13. 

It  is  the  apparent  miscellany  of  the  book  that  presumably  prompts  Davies  to 
devote  as  much  initiative  as  he  does  to  compositional  issues.  Unfortunately,  this  focus 
limits  the  commentary's  theological  contribution  as  issues  related  to  textual  construction 
take  priority  over  contemporary  application  relevant  to  present-day  readership. 

In  what  has  become  an  increasingly  active  postmodern  climate,  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  measure  of  attention  Davies  gives  to  the  variously  hypothesized  pentateuchal 
strands.  Concerning  this  emphasis,  the  principal  question  to  be  asked  should  not  be  related 
to  the  veracity  of  his  particular  conclusions,  but  rather,  to  the  practical  value  of  such  a 
venture  in  general.  Contemporary  readership  is  much  better  served  when  efforts  concerning 
textual  analysis  are  related  to  the  application  of  the  material  rather  than  the  reconstruction 
of  textual  pre-history. 

However,  Davies  does  not  intend  to  dissect  the  text  into  complicated  vivisections 
and  leave  for  the  reader  the  task  of  re-assembling  the  fragments.  On  the  contrary,  although 
much  attention  is  paid  to  compositional  analysis  and  commentary,  Davies  works 
successfully  to  bring  a  certain  clarity  to  the  book  oi  Numbers. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  systematic  and  deliberate  approach  with  which 
Davies  addresses  the  material.  New  sections  begin  with  concise  summaries,  giving  the 
reader  opportunity  to  keep  larger  contexts  in  view.  Always  careful  and  exacting,  verse  by 
verse  expositions  offer  clear,  helpful  analyses. 

Davies  offers  the  more  learned  reader  a  commentary  that  is  crafted  with  great 
precision  and  detail.  The  literature  is  handled  with  a  high  degree  of  scholarly  integrity  and 
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his  perceptions  and  analyses  are  communicated  in  an  extremely  clear  manner.  Nor 
surprisingly,  he  includes  an  exhaustive  bibliography  that  presents  no  omissions  given  the 
particular  direction  of  Da  vies'  work.  Paul  L.  Engstrom,  Fridley,  MN 


Sara  Japhet,  I  &  11  Chronicles:  A  Commentary,  The  Old  Testament  Library,  Louisville,  KY: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1993,  1077  pp. 

J.  A.  Thompson,  1,2  Chronicles,  The  New  American  Commentary,  Nashville,  TN: 
Broadman  &  Holman,  1994, 41 1  pp. 

The  appearance  of  two  uniquely  different  commentaries  on  Chronicles  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  works  available  on  these  greatly  neglected  biblical  books.  John  A. 
Thompson  will  be  known  to  readers  of  this  journal  through  his  contributions  to  biblical 
archaeology  (Eerdmans,  1962,  a  volume  that  has  gone  through  three  editions)  and  previous 
commentaries  on  Deuteronomy  (Inter Varsity,  1974)  and  Jeremiah  (Eerdmans,  1980).  Sara 
Japhet  will  be  less  familiar  to  our  readership,  though  she  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  scholarly  research  on  Chronicles  for  many  years. 

Japhet's  imposing  volume  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  leading  scholar  of 
Chronicles  to  present  in  one  place  the  results  of  many  years  of  research  on  these  books. 
This  alone  makes  the  commentary  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  literature  on  Chronicles. 
By  "imposing"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  book  is  too  long.  Though  it  is  a  massive 
tome  and  will  no  doubt  receive  some  negative  reviews  for  this  reason,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Chronicles  is  one  of  the  longest  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Japhet's 
work  is  certainly  not  disproportionate  when  compared  to  some  of  the  burdensome 
commentaries  being  written  today  for  much  smaller  biblical  books  (compare  the  979  pages 
on  Amos  by  Francis  I.  Andersen  and  David  Noel  Freedman). 

After  a  brief  "select  bibliography,"  the  volume  has  a  fifty-page  introduction 
containing  sections  on  each  of  the  following:  Name  of  the  book  and  its  place  in  the  canon. 
Scope  and  extent  of  the  Chronicler's  work.  Contents  and  basic  structure.  Sources  and  their 
use.  Author  and  his  time.  Text  and  versions.  Literary  genre  and  forms.  Language  and  style, 
and  Aim  and  major  theological  themes.  The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of  commentary,  in 
which  each  pericope  is  introduced  with  the  RSV  translation  for  the  verses  in  view,  followed 
by  brief  notes  on  the  Masoretic  Text  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  RSVs  English  rendering.  This 
is  followed  by  a  unit  in  smaller  print  entitled  "Structure,  sources  and  form."  The  concluding 
unit  for  each  pericope  provides  the  commentary  proper,  usually  breaking  the  passage  into 
smaller  paragraphs,  or  occasionally,  verse-by-verse  commentary.  Unfortunately,  the  volume 
includes  no  indexes. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  in  such  a  well-known  series  will  make  more 
readily  accessible  Japhet's  penetrating  and  persuasive  views  on  authorship,  already  widely 
known  in  scholarly  circles  (see  Sara  Japhet,  "The  Supposed  Common  Authorship  of 
Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  Investigated  Anew,"  VT  18[1968],  330-371).  She  has 
played  a  major  role  in  leading  a  paradigm  shift  among  scholars  working  on  Chronicles  and 
Ezra-Nehemiah  (see  also  the  works  of  H.  G.  M.  Williamson).  Japhet  has  succinctly 
summarized  her  views  here:  "Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  constitute  two  different  works 
by  two  different  authors"  (p.  4).  In  general,  she  argues  persuasively  that  Ezra-Nehemiah 
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was  a  departure  from  the  normal  form  of  history  writing  used  during  the  Persian  period,  and 
that  it  deviated  from  the  biblical  model  of  history  writing,  that  is,  the  Deuteronomistic 
History.  On  the  other  hand.  Chronicles  is  more  traditional  in  form  and  continues  the  literary 
tradition  of  biblical  historiography,  even  though  it  differs  in  theological  purpose  from  the 
earlier  biblical  historians. 

Thompson's  volume  begins  with  a  25-page  introduction  including  sections  on 
name  and  place  in  the  canon,  the  text  of  Chronicles,  the  sources,  the  literary  forms, 
authorship  and  unity,  historical  situation,  date,  theological  themes  and  vocabulary.  The 
commentary  proper  presents  each  pericope  in  the  NTV,  followed  by  a  paragraph  or  two  of 
general  discussion  and  succinct  comments  on  the  text,  often  in  a  verse-by-verse  format. 
Thompson  chose  to  limit  important  philological,  syntactical  and  exegetical  concerns  to  the 
footnotes,  and  has  clearly  kept  his  target  audience  in  view  ("the  pastor  and  student  rather 
then  the  technical  scholar,"  p.  12).  Consequently,  his  work  reads  much  easier  than  Japhet's, 
though  hers  obviously  is  more  exhaustive. 

Thompson's  introduction  is  a  good,  concise  entree  into  all  the  major  issues  on  the 
books  of  Chronicles.  His  is  not  an  attempt  to  make  any  original  contributions  to  the 
scholarly  discussion,  but  to  summarize  and  condense  that  discussion  for  the  non- 
professional Bible  student.  As  an  example,  the  reader  may  consult  his  excellent  summary 
of  the  Chronicler's  "all  Israel"  concept,  which  is  an  important  theme  in  the  secondary 
literature  and  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  themselves. 

These  two  commentaries  make  very  different  contributions  to  the  study  of 
Chronicles.  Thompson's  volume  is  helpful  for  the  busy  pastor,  but  will  not  have  the  kind 
of  impact  his  previous  commentaries  on  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah  have  had.  Japhefs 
writing  style  is  at  times  cumbersome,  though  her  work  is  extremely  well  organized  and 
structured.  Hers  is  an  impressive  accomplishment  and  one  which  will  take  its  place  on  my 
shelf  of  books  on  Chronicles  alongside  Williamson's  work  (1  and  2  Chronicles  [New 
Century  Bible  Commentary;  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1982]).  Williamson's 
commentary  will  continue  to  hold  pride  of  place,  though  Japhet's  will  certainly  demand  wide 
respect,  and  I  am  sure,  be  used  with  great  benefit  in  the  future.  Bill  T.  Arnold 


Leo  G.  Perdue,  ed..  Wisdom  and  Creation:  The  Theology  of  Wisdom  Literature.  Nashville, 
TN:  Abingdon  Press,  1 994, 208  pp. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  most  insightful  volume  on  the  theology  of  the 
wisdom  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  one  of  the  leading  scholars  in  the  field,  professor 
Leo  G.  Perdue.  A  book  that  surveys  the  theology  of  biblical  wisdom  has  been  needed  for 
a  long  time  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  volume.  Leo  G.  Perdue  is  a 
prominent  author  vA\o  has  written  extensively  on  the  wisdom  literature;  probably  most  well- 
known  are  his  monographs  Wisdom  and  Cult  (1977)  and  Wisdom  in  Revolt  (1991). 

A  major  and  important  concern  of  Perdue  is  to  integrate  the  wisdom  literature  into 
the  Old  Testament  theology  at  large.  Since  Old  Testament  theologies  predominantly  have 
been  built  up  around  themes  like  "covenant"  or  "salvation  history",  wisdom  literature  has 
often  been  peripheral  or  at  least  of  secondary  importance.  In  part  one  of  this  book.  Perdue 
outlines  in  a  lucid  way  how  some  more  recent  Old  Testament  theologies  have  integrated 
wisdom  into  their  presentations  of  Old  Testament  theology.   The  conclusion  from  this 
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survey  is  that  the  wisdom  literature  is  grounded  in  creation  traditions  and  that  it  has  a 
universal  orientation  towards  faith  and  ethics.  This  coincides  to  a  large  extent  with  his  own 
assertion  that  at  the  center  of  the  sages'  understanding  of  God,  man  and  the  world  is 
creation  theology. 

Perdue  proceeds  by  analyzing  how  scholars  who  specifically  write  on  the  wisdom 
literature,  present  its  theology.  This  he  does  by  categorizing  scholars  under  the  headings 
"anthropology,"  "cosmology"  and  "theodicy,"  terms  that  Perdue  relates  closely  to  creation 
and  makes  extensive  use  of  throughout  his  book.  Here  each  term  indicates  what  different 
scholars  find  to  be  distinctive  for  wisdom  theology  -  interest  in  man,  world  order,  or  the 
defense  of  divine  justice. 

Perdue  is  anxious  that  the  modem  interpreter  try  to  avoid  imposing  upon  the  texts 
ideas  that  are  foreign  to  the  thought  world  of  the  sages.  The  method  he  chooses  is  to 
concentrate  on  observing  the  language  the  sages  employ  when  they  refer  to  God, 
themselves  and  the  world.  By  noting  the  metaphors  and  the  esthetical  features  of  their 
rhetoric  Perdue  finds  the  means  to  reconstruct  and  gain  an  understanding  of  the  theological 
thinking  of  the  sages.  A  problem  for  the  method,  however,  also  noted  by  Perdue,  is  that  the 
sages  evidently  were  reluctant  to  use  metaphors  directly  about  God  and  that  those 
metaphors  tend  to  appear  only  by  allusion  in  the  description  of  God's  activity.  It  is  therefore 
the  delicate  task  of  the  exegete  to  recognize  these  metaphors  as  they  relate  to  the  world  of 
the  Israelite  society  of  that  day.  The  esthetic  dimensions  of  the  texts  are  important  for 
Perdue  since  he  finds  the  variety  of  literary  forms  and  artistic  features  to  be  essential 
components  employed  by  the  sages  in  the  presentation  of  their  teachings  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  their  contemporary  readers. 

The  term  "imagination"  is  important  for  Perdue's  understanding  of  the  sages' 
activity.  On  the  basic  level  imagination  is  defined  as  what  integrates  experiences  and 
perceptions  into  coherent  wholes,  but  imagination  can  also  reach  further  and  be  creative  in 
that  it  constructs  a  world  view  that  involves  the  unconventional  as  well  as  the 
transcendental.  Perdue  is  fascinated  by  the  way  the  sages  used  their  imagination  creatively 
to  shape  a  world  view  that  was  coherent  and  provided  the  context  of  wise  living. 

In  the  second  and  major  part  of  the  book  Perdue  successively  moves  through  the 
wisdom  books,  including  the  so-called  apocrypha.  This  part  of  the  book  supplies  short 
introductions  to  each  biblical  book  followed  by  commentary  section  on  all  passages  that 
relate  to  creation  of  the  world  or  mankind.  Both  the  introductions  and  the  commentaries 
are  up  to  date  and  reflects  clearly  Perdue's  familiarity  with  modem  scholarship.  The 
footnotes  constitute  an  excellent  source  for  references  to  major  was  well  as  more  specialized 
literature  covering  a  wide  field  of  scholarship. 

In  the  discussion  of  individual  books  and  passages  the  limitations  of  Perdue's 
method  become  evident.  Since  creation  is  defined  as  the  sole  basis  for  theology  in  the 
wisdom  books,  much  of  the  text  material  in,  e.g.,  the  book  of  Proverbs,  is  never  touched 
upon.  For  example,  passages  depicting  God  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  reality  and  judge  of  bad 
and  evil  fall  outside  of  the  discussion  if  they  don't  happen  to  contain  a  reference  to  creation. 
Since  Perdue's  definition  of  creation  is  very  wide,  these  saying  could  still  have  been 
included,  even  if  their  specific  content  would  have  been  subordinated  under  the  over-all 
theme. 

In  my  view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Perdue  restricts  himself  to  be  so  descriptive  in 
his  approach.  His  aim  is  to  describe  their  theological  thinking  and  as  much  as  possible 
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refrain  from  systematizing  the  material.  But  an  inevitable  and  necessary  systematization  still 
occurs  when  he  discusses  books  and  passages  and  relates  them  to  creation  and  its  sub- 
themes:  anthropology,  cosmology  and  theology.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  follow 
Perdue  in  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  this  creation  theology  -  both  for  their  day  and 
our  time. 

Perdue  is  fascinated  by  and  throughout  his  book  demonstrates  that  there  is  deep 
meaning  to  be  found  in  the  metaphors  and  rhetorical  structures  used  by  the  sages  to 
formulate  their  world-view  encompassing  God,  themselves  and  the  world.  In  doing  this  he 
is  himself  an  excellent  example  of  the  benefits  of  "imagination"  in  the  sense  that  he  himself 
uses  the  term  -  an  activity  that  brings  coherence  and  structure  to  a  material  that  in  itself  is 
heterogeneous.  After  reading  this  excellent  book  on  wisdom  theology  one  longs  to  follow 
Perdue  further  and  listen  to  him  when  his  "creative  imagination,"  as  the  sages  of  old,  create 
new  worlds  and  new  realities.  Lennart  Bostrom,  Orebro  Missionsskola,  Sweden 


T.  A.  Perry,  Wisdom  Literature  and  the  Structure  of  Proverbs.  University  Park,  PA: 
Pennsylvania  State  Univ.  Press,  1993, 160  pp.,  $29.50. 

One  should  not  read  this  book  assuming  it  is  primarily  about  biblical  wisdom 
literature  or  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Instead,  the  book  addresses  the  "structure"  of  thought 
behind  proverbial  and  wisdom  literature  that  spans  the  biblical  through  medieval  era's.  Perry 
chooses  the  quadripartite  structure  to  emphasize  his  thesis  that  wisdom  literature  and 
wisdom  proverbs  are  "wisdom"  because  of  a  commitment  to  challenging  the  alleged 
authoritarian  and  wooden  nature  of  "popular"  sayings.  For  Perry,  wisdom  pronouncements 
are  made  by  faith  in  God;  yet  faith  allows  for  richer  and  more  productive  sayings  since  they 
are  composed  to  couch  divine  wisdom  within  the  contexts  of  experience  and  circumstances. 
Thus  wisdom  proverbs  reflect  the  relative  appropriateness  of  behavior  rather  than  mere 
autonomous,  absolutistic,  and  tyrannical  pronouncements  of  fact  about  life,  which  Perry 
assumes  is  a  characteristic  of  "popular"  sayings. 

The  argument  flows  steadily  from  the  introduction,  identification  and  definition 
of  the  quadripartite  model,  toward  the  useful  implementation  of  it  as  a  hermeneutical  tool 
to  expound  proverbial  material  more  accurately  and  realistically.  In  this  sense  Perry's  work 
is  helpful  in  providing  the  exegete  with  another  set  of  questions  to  ask  the  text  in 
determining  its  meaning.  His  structuralist  approach  is  enlightening  in  its  reminder  that  pro- 
verbs have  not  only  content  and  form,  but  reflect  a  logical  substratum  in  human  thought 
that  itself  can  produce  truth  even  apart  from  experience,  though  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

Perry's  weakness  is  his  presuppositions  about  the  wisdom  movement  in  biblical 
times  and  the  intentions  and  creative  efforts  of  its  sages.  The  assumption  that  wisdom  is 
always  a  guild's  reaction  against  popular  sayings  about  the  ways  of  the  world  is  a 
questionable  starting  point  for  fathoming  wisdom  literature,  at  least  biblical  wisdom 
literature.  Though  wisdom  literature  indeed  challenges  naive  generalizations  of  the  masses 
and  twisted  maxims  of  the  wicked,  it  should  not  be  a  foundational  assumption  that  wisdom 
pronouncements  themselves  do  not  draw  richly  from  colloquial  observations,  and,  are  not 
indebted  to  inductions  from  common  people's  own  experiences.  The  deductive  potential 
in  structural  analysis  should  not  preclude  the  inductive  conclusions  of  an  entire  community. 

The  benefits,  in  addition  to  an  unfortunate  aspect  of  Perry's  methodology  is  found 
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in  the  book's  concluding  remarks  on  Prov.  13:24,  "He  who  spares  the  rod  hates  his  son,  but 
he  who  loves  him  is  diligent  to  discipline  him."  Taking  his  lead  from  Rabbinic  insight  that 
one  can  be  too  swift  to  taxonomize  proverbial  parallelism  as  "synonymous,"  Perry 
emphasizes  that  verbal  discipline  is  denoted  in  the  second  stich  in  distinction  from  physical 
chastisement  (rod).  He  then  forms  the  following  quadripartite  matrix: 

1 .  give/verbal  chastisement  (+/+)  =  love 

2.  give/physical  chastisement  (+/-)  =  not  hate 

3.  withhold/verbal  chastisement  (-/+)  =  not  love 

4.  withhold/physical  chastisement  (-/-)  =  hate 

Such  a  structural  parsing  of  the  proverb  is  instructional,  though  it  begs  his 
question—verbal  rebuke  is  good,  and  physical  rebuke  is  negative.  However,  Perry  then 
engages  Rabbinic  tradition  to  help  interpret  the  proverb  as  meaning  the  "threat"  of  physical 
punishment  rather  than  actual  corporeal  discipline.  Certainly  one  sympathesizes  with 
Perry's  concern  for  many  children  who  are  physically  abused,  perhaps  even  some  because 
of  this  sf)ecific  proverb's  admonition.  But  if  the  clear  reading  to  the  proverb  that  equates 
hatred  with  withholding  physical  discipline  is  trumped  with  subsequent  traditional 
interpretations,  then  revelation  has  not  been  served  well.  The  assumption  that  propositions 
#1  and  #4  are  preclusive  rather  than  complementary  is  a  fallacy  in  this  particular 
structuralist  methodology. 

However,  if  one  leams  fh)m  Perry's  constructive  recommendations  to  peer  deeply 
into  the  logical  categories  of  human  thought  and  discernment,  and  if  one  sees  the  value  of 
oppositional,  polar  constructions  of  wisdom,  his  volume  will  contribute  to  one's  deftness  in 
biblical  interpretation.  Daniel  C.  Fredericks,  Belhaven  College 


T.  A.  Perry,  Dialogues  with     Kohelet:  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes:  Translation  and 
Commentary,  University  Park:  Pennsylvania  St.  Univ.  Press,  1993. 

T.  A.  Perry  is  a  professor  Modem  and  Classical  languages  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  who  in  this  book  provides  his  own  translation  and  a  short  commentary  to  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  preface  professor  Perry  presents  his  approach  to  this  enigmatic 
book.  He  finds  the  book  to  be  structured  as  a  transcript  of  a  debate  between  two  figures, 
the  Presenter  and  Kohelet.  In  this  fictional  debate,  Kohelet  is  the  skeptic  who  bases  his 
arguments  on  exjjerience,  while  the  Presenter  is  the  man  of  faith  who  indicates  a  broader 
persf)ective  and,  to  a  large  extent  by  ironical  questions,  challenges  the  views  of  Kohelet. 

Perry  finds  this  debate  to  be  running  throughout  the  whole  book  of  Ecclesiates. 
In  his  translation  the  different  voices  are  easily  identified  by  different  typefaces.  There  is 
a  thin  frame  to  the  debate  section  represented  by  the  first  verses  (1:1-2),  where  the  Presenter 
supplies  a  short  introduction  of  Kohelet,  and  the  epilogue  (12:8-14),  where  he  rounds  up 
the  debate  and  finishes  the  book  with  a  concluding  address  to  the  reader. 

In  the  introductory  part.  Perry  discusses  the  complexity  of  interpreting  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  presents  his  own  "solution"  to  the  problem-that  the  book  as  a  whole 
consists  of  a  continuing  dialogue.  In  the  introduction  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Jewish 
tradition,  represented  by  medieval  commentators  like  Ibn  Ezra  and  the  modem  commentator 
Mordechai  Zer-Kabod,  is  an  important  source  to  Perry  in  his  interpretations.  Other  com- 
mentaries that  Perry  often  interacts  with  are  those  by  Crenshaw,  Gordis  and  Whybray. 
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It  needs  to  be  noted  that,  from  Perry's  reconstruction  of  the  book,  Ecclesiastes 
appears  a  type  of  debate  that  in  form  is  very  different  from,  e.g.,  the  debate  between  Job  and 
his  friends.  As  Perry  reads  the  book  the  two  speakers  interact  much  more  closely,  even  to 
the  point  of  interrupting  each  other.  Often  one  speaker  begins  a  sentence  which  is  picked 
up  and  continued  by  the  other.  This  arouses  certain  scepticism  for  different  reasons.  One 
thing  is  that  it  is  often  unclear  why  certain  verses  are  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
speakers  even  though  Perry  attempts  to  build  up  a  "profile"  for  each  of  the  speakers. 
Furthermore,  if  Perry  is  right,  from  a  form-critical  f)erspective  this  unusual  form  of 
disputaticMi  tends  to  make  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  rather  unique  among  the  literature  of  the 
Ancient  Near  East. 

A  problem  with  Perry's  approach  is  that  it  is  supported  by  frequent  additions  to 
the  Hebrew  text  without  text-critical  support.  The  additions  are  usually  noted  in  the 
commentary,  but  without  much  motivation  except  that  they  help  to  bring  out  the  dialogical 
character  of  the  text.  Perry's  translation  includes  also  a  number  of  non-conventional 
readings  of  the  text  which  help  him  to  solve  many  of  the  so-called  contradictions  in  the 
book.  Perry  suggests  unusual  interpretations  of  words  and  expressions,  reads  sentences  as 
ironical  questions  instead  of  statements,  finds  quotations,  etc.  Many  of  these  readings  have 
been  suggested  by  other  scholars  and  as  they  are  adopted  by  Perry  they  help  him  in 
distinguishing  the  voices  of  the  two  debaters.  The  problem  with  identifying  ironical 
statements  or  questions  is  that  since  these  features  are  not  visible  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  Perry's  own  dialogical  approach  that  both  suggests  and  supports  them. 

In  an  excursus  Perry  discusses  what  he  calls  "dialogic  markers".  These  stylistic 
markers  help  him  to  recognize  changes  in  voice.  The  problem  is  that  the  markers  referred 
to  by  Perry  are  not  very  distinctive  linguistic  elements.  They  often  occur  in  the  text  without 
any  particular  fiinction  and  it  is  very  much  up  to  the  interpreter  if  they  introduce  something 
new  like  a  change  of  voices.  This  is  true  to  the  simple  conjunction  waw,  but  also  of  the 
others  mentioned:  gam,  'ani,  Id,  re  'eh.  Again  it  tends  to  be  Perry's  own  dialogical  approach 
that  leads  him  to  regard  them  as  dialogical  markers  in  certain  cases  and  others  not. 

Perry's  translation  and  commentary  is  most  interesting  and  stimulates  the 
discussion  of  this  difticult  book  of  the  Bible.  Perry  challenges  traditional  interpretations  and 
presents  non-conventional  readings  of  the  text.  His  references  to  ancient  Jewish  sources 
often  brings  other  perspectives  than  are  found  in  commentaries.  The  present  reader  regrets 
that  he  has  not  been  convinced  by  his  main  thesis-  that  the  book  can  be  read  as  a  continuing 
dialogue  between  two  speakers.  If  Perry  is  right,  this  would  certainly  be  a  fantastic  way  to 
solve  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

LennartBostrom 


Stephen  R.  Miller,  IDaniel  (New  American  Commentary,  vol.  18),  Nashville,  TN:  Broadman 
&Holman,  1994,348  pp. 

This  volume  represents  yet  another  example  of  the  paradox  which  is  all  too 
common  among  those  who  claim  to  hold  a  high  view  of  Scripture:  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
a  particular  definition  of  Scripture's  reliability,  and  demonstrate  that  Scripture  really  is 
reliable  in  just  the  precise  way  the  reader  believes  it  must  be,  the  actual  hearing  of  the  Word 
of  God  becomes  less  important  than  proving  one's  high  view  of  that  Word.  Commitment 
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to  the  importance  of  Scripture  as  God's  Word  to  us,  however,  should  lead  us  to  be  ever  more 
sensitive  to  the  meaning  of  that  Word  in  its  cultural  and  literary  context  (as  the  Word  made 
Flesh!),  and  Miller's  volume  takes  us  back  one  giant  step  in  that  pursuit. 

The  author  claims  at  the  outset  that  "one's  view  concerning  authorship  and  date 
is  significant  because  it  ultimately  determines  the  interpretation  of  every  aspect  of  this 
prophecy"  (23).  Because  of  this,  Miller  devotes  much  of  his  introduction  (as  well  as  the 
commentary)  to  building  a  case  against  dating  Daniel  in  the  period  of  the  Hellenization  crisis 
of  167-164  BCE  in  Palestine,  which  has  become  the  dominant  view  in  recent  scholarship. 
Miller  notes  that  this  view  was  pioneered  by  the  third-century  critic  of  Christianity, 
Porphyry.  When  Miller,  however,  uses  the  origin  of  the  theory  in  Porphyry  to  discredit 
those  who  now  support  the  Maccabean  period  date,  he  lines  up  more  closely  with  the 
strategies  familiar  to  polemics  of  every  age  (cf  the  rampant  use  of  insulting  legends  about 
Hebrew  origins  to  discredit  Jews  in  the  Greco-Roman  era)  but  inappropriate  for  genuine 
scholarly  discourse. 

Miller  frames  the  discussion  in  strongly  ideological  terms:  those  who  accept  an 
early  (sixth-century  BCE)  date  credit  the  book  with  being  "historically  reliable"  (23)  and 
affirm  the  ability  of  God  to  predict  the  future  (24),  while  the  position  which  posits  a  later 
date  is  said  to  assume  that  Daniel  is  "nonhistorical"  and  consists  of  "pseudoprophecies." 
Framed  in  these  terms,  the  second-century  date  is  tantamount  to  an  assault  on  the  reliability 
of  Scripture—a  rhetorical  strategy  which  Miller  continues  to  pursue  throughout  the  work. 
Choosing  Daniel  as  the  place  to  draw  such  battle  lines,  however,  results  in  a  skewed 
portrayal  of  the  evidence  and  an  unwillingness  to  engage  in  true  dialogue  with  the  critical 
investigation  of  Daniel  (even  the  critical  investigation  carried  out  by  evangelical  scholars  like 
John  Goldingay). 

The  real  issue  in  interpreting  Daniel  is  not  God's  ability  to  reveal  the  future 
(which  happens  regularly  in  prophetic  literature),  but  whether  or  not  Daniel  (particularly 
chapters  7-12)  is  to  be  read  as  a  prophecy  or  an  apocalypse.  Miller  does  not  appear  to 
understand  (or  at  least  honor)  the  distinction  of  genres  which  has  been  the  focus  of  so  much 
scholarly  activity  in  the  last  twenty  years.  When  Miller  uses  the  phrase  "biblical 
apocalyptic"  in  reference  to  Daniel  (193),  he  uses  the  adjective  "biblical"  as  a  sort  of  "fence 
about  the  Law"  of  biblical  exegesis  to  prevent  the  reading  of  canonical  texts  in  light  of  the 
insights  gained  from  reading  extra-canonical  apocalypses  like  /  Enoch,  4  Ezra,  and  the  like. 
This  flies  in  the  face,  however,  of  the  scholarly  method,  which  seeks  to  understand  the 
canonical  texts  by  growing  in  sensitivity  to  the  workings  of  the  genres  and  conventions  in 
which  the  word  of  God  was  enfleshed.  When  one  is  forcing  a  canonical  text  to  fit  a  certain 
mold  against  the  tendencies  of  its  own  generic  features,  is  one  not  honoring  one's  view  of 
Scripture  rather  than  the  Scripture  itself?  The  result  is  that  Miller  makes  claims  for  Daniel 
that  no  one  would  think  of  making  for  1  Enoch  based  solely  on  the  inclusion  of  the  former 
into  the  official  canons  of  church  and  synagogue,  and  not  on  any  identifiable  distinctions 
of  form  or  genre. 

Miller  spends  twenty  pages  attempting  to  cast  doubt  on  the  arguments  for  a  later 
date  through  a  mixture  of  critical  argument  and  blatant  sophistry,  but  without  ever  truly 
refiiting  them.  The  sheer  bulk  of  evidence  that  Miller  must  confront  begins  itself  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  Miller  is  in  over  his  head.  The  victories  he  does  claim,  moreover,  are 
based  first  on  a  poor  engagement  with  the  complexities  of  the  compilation  of  the  Septuagint. 
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This  is  not  a  canon  which  closes  so  early  that  a  late  date  for  Daniel's  inclusion  is  prevented, 
for  the  LXX  continues  to  grow  to  include  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Deuterocanonical 
books  (our  "Apocrypha")  well  into  the  first  century  BCE.  Second,  Miller  asserts  the 
antiquity  of  the  book  by  pointing  out  references  to  Daniel  in  Ezekiel  and  other  books,  as 
well  as  to  the  presence  of  archaic  terms  in  the  book.  This,  however,  strategically  ignores 
the  discussion  of  the  complex  redactional  history  of  our  canonical  Daniel-all  proponents 
of  a  later  date  wouW  agree  that  the  tales  from  chapters  1-6  are  significantly  older  in  content, 
and  probably  written  form,  than  the  apocalyptic  sections.  The  existence  of  separate  Daniel 
legends  included  in  the  Septuagint  but  not  the  Masoretic  Text  bears  witness  to  the  original 
independence  of  Daniel  traditions  in  early  Judaism. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  aflfront  to  the  critical  reader,  however,  is  Miller's  conscription 
of  Jesus  as  a  witness  for  the  early  date  of  Daniel.  Miller  quotes  Matt  24: 15,  naming  Mark 
13:14  as  a  parallel  witness,  as  evidence  that  Jesus  names  Daniel  as  a  prophet  who  predicted 
future  events,  and  that,  because  Jesus  quotes  the  text,  Jesus  attests  to  Daniel's  personal 
authorship  of  the  visions  in  chapters  7-12  (as  opposed  to  some  anonymous  second-century 
Jew).  The  problem  with  this,  of  course,  is  that  Mark  records  no  mention  of  Daniel  by  name 
at  this  point.  Miller  neatly  avoids  the  whole  question  of  recovering  Jesus'  sayings  from  the 
gospel  tradition,  and  merely  assumes  that  Matthew's  version  is  as  accurate  as  Mark's.  Now, 
while  the  Jesus  Seminar  has  clearly  gone  too  far,  we  cannot  ignore  the  difference  in  Marcan 
and  Matthean  sayings,  assuming  now  one,  now  the  other,  to  be  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Christ  (whichever  version  best  suits  our  needs  at  the  moment!). 

If  the  Marcan  version  is  given  priority,  which  tends  to  be  the  trend  in  scholarship, 
then  Jesus  has  merely  taken  a  phrase  out  of  an  Old  Testament  book  in  order  to  frame  his 
eschatok)gical  discourse:  he  has  not  named  Daniel  or  set  his  divine  seal  upon  a  sixth-century 
date  for  the  origin  of  Daniel  7-12.  Jesus'  use  of  phrases  here  and  in  Matt  26:64  (par.  Mark 
14:62)  from  the  visions  of  Daniel  makes  no  claims  about  authorship  or  original  meaning, 
using  the  material  rather  to  give  meaning  to  the  new  situation  in  Jesus'  life  and  the  life  of 
the  church.  Once  mcwe  I  bump  up  against  the  iron  brackets  that  "canon"  means  for  Miller, 
for  the  claims  he  makes  about  Daniel  on  the  basis  of  allusions  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  could 
then  also  be  advanced  for  1  Enoch,  which  has  left  its  mark  particularly  on  the  Gospels  and 
Revelation,  but  which  is  quoted  as  prophecy  (and  explicitly  attributed  to  "Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  Adam"!)  in  Jude  14-15.  Should  we  then  say  that  if  Jesus'  own  brother  (for 
we  cannot  question  authorship)  bears  such  a  witness,  we  are  wrong  to  view  /  Enoch  as  a 
composite  work  written  by  a  number  of  pseudonymous  authors  between  the  mid-third 
century  BCE  and  first  century  CE?  I  do  not  believe  Miller  would  go  this  far,  but  his  line  of 
argumentation  certainly  opens  up  such  embarrassing  possibilities. 

In  sum,  this  is  a  deeply  disappointing  work,  another  instance  of  an  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  traditional  view  failing  to  meet  the  best  of  critical  scholarship  with  the  most  honest 
and  nuanced  rebuttals.  This  is  not  to  say  that  traditional  views  are  indefensible-just  that  this 
effort  must  be  done  much  better  and  with  considerably  greater  nuance  than  one  finds  here. 
The  insights  which  the  commentary  does  offer  are  fatally  flawed  by  the  framing  of  the 
discussion  (see  the  first  quotation  from  Miller  above).  Those  seeking  the  best  of  evangelical 
scholarship  on  Daniel  would  be  much  better  served  by  John  Goldingay's  volume  on  Daniel 
in  the  Word  Biblical  Commentary  series.  His  commitment  to  the  Bible  as  word  of  God 
combined  with  his  fine  appreciation  of  genre  analysis  and  composition  history  make  it  a 
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superior  contribution  to  the  pastor's  or  student's  reflection  on  Daniel.         David  A.  deSilva 


Robert  P.  Gordon,  ed..  The  Place  Is  Too  Small  For  Us:  The  Israelite  Prophets  in  Recent 
Scholarship,  Sources  for  Biblical  and  Theological  Study,  Vol.  5,  Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns 
1995,xviii  +  638pp. 

For  the  greater  part  of  this  century  scholarship  in  the  prophetic  literature 
proceeded  along  lines  remarkably  similar  to  New  Testament  scholarship's  quests  for  the 
historical  Jesus.  Study  of  the  prophetic  books  focused  on  the  task  of  identifying  those 
elements  which  could  be  reliably  attributed  to  the  prophets,  as  opposed  to  those  which  were 
added  during  the  transmission  and  redaction  of  their  oracles,  with  a  view  toward 
reconstructing  the  authentic  prophetic  experience,  theology,  and  kerygma.  While  this 
excavative  project  retains  a  prominent  place  in  the  study  of  the  prophets,  recent  scholarship 
has  given  rise  to  a  vast  array  of  new  approaches,  each  of  which  has  introduced  new 
questions,  issues,  and  methods. 

Charting  these  developments,  let  alone  selecting  salient  representatives,  is  a 
daunting  task,  but  one  which  Robert  Gordon  has  accomplished  with  astuteness  and  clarity. 
This  volume,  the  fifth  in  the  series  initiated  and  overseen  by  Ashland  Seminary's  David 
Baker,  brings  together  an  impressive  collection  of  literature  on  the  prophets  and  provides 
concise  introductions  to  guide  the  reader  through  the  complexities  of  study  in  the  prophetic 
literature.  The  thirty-six  entries  are  drawn  equally  from  journals  and  larger  volumes  and  are 
framed  by  introductory  and  concluding  essays.  Among  them  are  both  comprehensive 
treatments  of  various  issues  and  paradigmatic  studies  involving  particular  prophetic  books 
(Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah). 

Gordon  begins  with  an  introductory  essay  which  excels  in  providing  the  reader 
with  a  concise  and  readable  survey  of  the  history  of  scholarship.  He  then  divides  his 
selections  into  seven  main  sections,  each  of  which  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  which 
orients  the  reader  to  the  issues  addressed.  The  first  two  sections  contain  two  essays  each. 
"Part  1 :  The  Near  Eastern  Backgrounds"  includes  "Ancient  Near  Eastern  Patterns  in 
Prophetic  Literature,"  Moshe  Weinfeld  and  "Prophecy  at  Mari,"  by  Abraham  Malamat. 
"Part  2:  The  Message  of  the  Prophets"  contains  "Ethics  in  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,"  by  John 
Barton  and  "Oracles  of  Salvation,"  by  C.  Westermann.  The  third  section,  "The  Art  of 
Prophecy,"  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  the  essays  in  it  are  subdivided  into  smaller  units: 
Symbolic  Action  -  "The  Function  of  Prophetic  Drama,"  W.  David  Stacey;  Speech  Act 
Theory  -  "What  Did  the  Prophets  Think  They  Were  Doing?  Speech  Acts  and  Prophetic 
Discourse  in  the  Old  Testament,"  Walter  Houston;  Prophecy  and  Poetry  "Were  the 
Prq)hets  Poets?"  Stephen  A.  Geller,  Rhetoric  -  "Language  as  Event,"  D.  J.  A.  Clines;  "The 
Rhetoric  of  Ezekiel 's  Vision  of  the  Valley  of  the  Bones,"  Michael  V.  Fox;  Metaphor  -  "A 
Maker  of  Metaphors:  Ezekiel' s  Oracles  against  Tyre,"  Carol  Newsom;  Dialogue  - 
'T)ialogue  between  Prophet  and  Audience  as  a  Rhetorical  Device  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah," 
John  T.  Willis;  Inner-biblical  Interpretation  -  "The  Priestly  Blessing  and  Its  Aggadic  Use," 
Michael  Fishbane;  "Inner-biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Prophets,"  John  Day;  Drama  - 
'Testal  Drama,"  J.  H.  Eaton;  "Dialogue  in  Zephaniah,"  P.R.  House;  Prophetic  Narrative  - 
"Jonah  from  the  Perspective  of  Its  Audience,"  David  F.  Payne. 

The  essays  in  'Tart  4:  Prophecy  and  Society"  are  also  organized  into  subdivisions: 
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Were  the  Prophets  Prophets?  -  "Ecstasy  and  Role  Enactment,"  David  L.  Petersen; 
"Prophets  through  the  Looking  Glass:  Between  Writings  and  Moses,"  A.  Graeme  Auld; 
Prophetic  Conflict  -  "Social  Dimensions  of  Prophetic  Conflict,"  Burke  O.  Long; 
"Interpreting  Israel's  Religion:  An  Anthropological  Perspective  on  the  Problem  of  False 
Prophecy,"  R.  R.  Wilson;  Social  Function  of  Prophecy  -  "Prophecy  and  Covenant,"  Ernest 
W.  Nicholson;  "Prophecy  in  History:  The  Social  Reality  of  Intermediation,"  Thomas  W. 
Overholt;  Failure  of  Expectation  -  "Ancient  Israelite  Prophecy  and  Dissonance  Theory,"  - 
R.  P.  Canoll;  Community  Conflict  -  "The  'Servants  of  the  Lord'  in  Third  Isaiah:  Profile  of 
a  Pietistic  Group  in  the  Persian  Epoch,'  Joseph  Blenkinsopp. 

"Part  5:  The  Developing  Tradition"  addresses  issues  of  transmission  and 
composition  and  contains  entries  under  three  subdivisions:  Prophetic  Redaction  -  "From 
Prophetic  Word  to  Prophetic  Book,"  Walther  Zimmerii;  "Prophets,  Editors,  and  Tradition," 
Ronald  E.  Clements;  "The  Prophet  and  the  Plumb-Line:  A  Redaction-Critical  Study  of 
Amos  7,"H.  G.  M.  Williamson;  Isaiah  Studies  -  "Isaiah  36-39:  Structure  and  Function,"  P. 
R.  Ackroyd;  "Literary  Criticism  and  Tendenz-Criticism:  Methodological  Reflections  on  the 
Exegesis  of  Isaiah,"  Otto  Kaiser,  The  Prophets  and  the  Canon  -  "The  Canonical  Shape  of 
the  Prophetic  Literature,"  Brevard  S.  Childs. 

The  anthology  concludes  with  two  shorter  sections.  "Part  6:  Prophecy  after  the 
Prophets"  includes  "The  End  of  Prophecy:  No  Players  without  a  Program,"  Thomas  W. 
Overholt;  "Prophetic  Interpretation  in  the  Septuagint,"  F.  F.  Bruce;  "The  'Classical 
Prophets'  in  Josephus'  Antiquities;  "Prophecy  and  Interpretation,"  John  F.  A.  Sawyer. 
'Tart  7:  Future  Directions"  comprises  "Contemporary  Issues,"  by  Werner  H.  Schmidt  and 
"The  Prophets:  Are  We  Heading  for  a  Paradigm  Shift?"  Ferdinand  E.  Deist,  and  a 
concluding  essay  by  Gordon,  "Present  Trends  and  Future  Directions." 

This  volume  will  appeal  to  a  wide  readership.  It  will  serve  as  a  superlative  text 
for  academic  courses  in  the  prophetic  literature,  especially  those  oriented  toward  meth- 
odological concerns.  It  is  also  an  ideal  resource  for  the  pastor  or  informed  layperson  who 
seeks  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  prophetic  literature  than  that  provided  by  standard 
introductions  or  who  wishes  to  review  current  developments  in  the  field.  There  is  simply 
no  other  work  on  the  market  that  engages  the  study  of  the  prophets  with  such  breadth  and 
substance.  As  such,  pastor,  teacher,  and  student  alike  will  find  it  to  be  an  indisp>ensable 
resource.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 


Trevor  Dennis,  Sarah  Laughed:  Women's  Voices  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1994, 208  pp.,  $16.95. 

This  book  provides  much  food  for  thought,  from  its  carefully  documented  biblical 
background  and  information  to  the  ways  in  which  Trevor  Dennis  brings  new  insight  and 
even  humor  into  some  of  the  stories.  Included  are  chapters  on  Eve,  Sarah,  Hagar,  Hannah, 
and  Bathsheba,  plus  one  chapter  containing  the  women  from  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Exodus-Shiprah  and  Puah,  Jochebed,  Miriam,  and  Zipporah. 

We  know  that  Dennis  is  going  to  provoke  our  thinking  when  his  first  two 
sentences  in  chapter  one  are:  "The  Garden  of  Eden  has  a  terrible  litter  problem.  It  is  knee 
deep  in  our  prejudices  and  preconceptions."  (p.8)  Ten  pages  later  he  refers  back  to  the 
opening:  "We  began  this  chapter  by  saying  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  strewn  with  litter.  We 
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might  just  as  well  have  compared  it  to  a  minefield.  We  are  about  to  enter  its  most 
dangerous  patch.  This  is  the  place  where  so  often  the  woman's  reputation  gets  blown  to 
pieces."  (p- 18)  And  in  between  he  does  an  excellent  piece  of  exegetical  work  as  he  explores 
deeper  meanings  for  the  words  "man,"  "helper,"  "side,"  and  "rib."  Dennis,  again,  shows 
that  he  has  researched  his  material  carefully  as  he  includes  (throughout  his  book)  arguments 
and  statements  from  biblical  scholars  and  theologians  as  varied  as  Augustine,  von  Rad, 
Hertzberg,  Brueggemann,  Trible,  and  Westermann. 

In  Chapter  Two,  "Sarah:  A  Woman  Caught  Up  in  God's  Promises,"  Dennis  uses 
both  wisdom  and  compassion  as  he  pictures  the  agony  Sarah  must  have  undergone  as  she 
waited  years  to  bear  a  son.  In  contrast  to  early  theologians,  this  author  paints  a  different 
picture  of  the  woman  who  thought  that  God's  promise  of  an  heir  could  come  through  her 
slave  Hagar,  only  to  experience  a  great  "turning  of  tables"  on  her  dream.  Hagar,  "the  utterly 
powerless  foreign  slave  has  shown  what  female  power  there  is  to  be  found  in  fertility,  and 
what  degradation  lies  in  barrenness.  Sarai  is  now  far  beneath  her."  (p.44) 

In  addition,  Dennis  forces  us  to  face  the  fact  of  this  prejudicial  telling  of  the  story 
in  several  ways,  but  especially  in  the  reaction  of  God  to  the  laughter  of  both  Abraham  and 
Sarah.  Abraham  laughed  at  the  prospect  of  his  having  a  son  by  Sarah-knowingly,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  God  offered  no  rebuke.  On  the  other  hand,  Sarah  laughed  when  she 
overheard  the  "stranger"  telling  Abraham  that  she  would  have  a  child,  and  God  offered  a 
rebuke.  Dennis  reminds  the  reader  that  his  disparity  is  a  function  of  the  closed  gender 
society  in  which  the  storyteller  lived. 

Dennis'  retelling  of  the  story  about  the  Hebrew  midwives,  Shiprah  and  Puah,  is 
done  with  both  cleverness  and  humor.  He  brings  out  the  humor  which  the  storyteller  must 
have  had  when  he  recounted  this  story  of  only  two  midwives  who  were  birthing  hundreds 
of  Hebrew  babies  and  of  a  word  similarity  in  Hebrew  ("to  live"  and  "animal-like")  by  which 
the  midwives  played  upon  the  Pharaoh's  prejudices  against  the  Hebrew  people 

Readers  of  this  thought-provoking,  yet  entertaining,  book  will  have  new  ways  of 
approaching  and  appreciating  the  stories  of  women  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Janet  S.  Helme,  Columbus,  OH 


Joel  S.  Kaminsky,  Corporate  Responsibility  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Sheffield:  Sheffield 
Academic  Press,  1995, 21 1  pp. 

The  notion  of  corporate  responsibility — that  the  group  as  a  whole  may 
appropriately  suffer  retribution  for  the  sins  committed  by  individual  members — permeates 
the  Old  Testament.  The  concept  raises  troubling  questions  for  the  modem  interpreter,  who 
tends  to  frame  responsibility  in  individualistic  terms.  Why  does  God  respond  to  the  sins  of 
Korah  and  Achan  by  orchestrating  the  deaths  of  their  families?  Why  must  the  firstborn  of 
Egypt  suffer  the  consequences  of  Pharaoh's  stubbornness?  In  what  sense  does  God  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  generations  of  their  descendants?  The  modem  response  to 
such  questions  either  seeks  to  accommodate  them  to  an  individualistic  framework  (e.g.  the 
members  of  Korah's  family  were,  in  some  way,  just  as  guilty  as  he  was  and  thus  got  what 
they  deserved)  or  to  dismiss  them  as  an  expression  of  a  primitive  or  obsolete  ethic. 

The  study  under  review  contests  the  modem  tendency  to  privilege  those  biblical 
texts  (and  interpretations)  which  emphasize  the  individual  and  challenges  the  reader  to  take 
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seriously  the  corporate  sensibility  that  underlies  the  Old  Testament. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  analyses  of 
selected  texts.  In  the  first,  Kaminsky  argues  for  the  pervasiveness  of  corporate 
understandings  by  focusing  on  three  texts  from  the  deuteronomistic  history;  texts  attributing 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  sins  of  Manasseh  (2  Kgs.  21:1-18;  23:26-27;  23:36-24:6),  the 
execution  of  Achan  and  his  family  (Joshua  7:1-26),  and  the  impaling  of  Saul's  descendants 
(2  Sam.  21:1-14).  He  concludes  from  his  analysis  that  the  expression  of  corporate  ideas  in 
this  corpus  derives  from  a  dynamic  interaction  between  the  Sinai  and  Davidic  covenant 
ttieologies  (which  are  themselves  corpwrate  in  nature)  and  reflects  the  incorporation  of  older 
concepts  of  wrath,  holiness,  and  bloodguilt. 

In  the  second  section,  the  author  turns  to  texts  that  have  often  been  regarded  as 
expressions  of  a  shift  toward  individualism:  Deuteronomy  24: 16  and  29: 1 5-20,  Jeremiah 
31 29-30,  and  Ezekiel  18:1-32.  Rejecting  the  notion  that  these  texts  signal  a  late  and  radical 
transformation  in  Israel's  thinking,  Kaminsky  argues  that,  in  each  case,  transgenerational 
retribution  is  not  rejected  but  is  qualified  in  order  to  fulfill  a  specific  purpose;  each  of  the 
texts,  in  its  own  way,  seeks  to  bring  Israel  to  repentance  by  taking  language  from  the  legal 
sphere  and  applying  it  to  the  issue  of  divine  retribution.  By  asserting  the  possibility  of 
repentance,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  particular,  counter  their  contemporaries'  sense  of 
hopelessness  and  claims  of  innocence  with  calls  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  plight. 

Kaminsky  does  not  attempt  a  comprehensive  exploration  of  the  topic,  nor  does 
he  address  the  more  contentious  theological  and  ethical  issues  which  it  evokes.  And  he 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  compositional  issues  that  are  ancillary  to  the  central  issue. 
These  factors  will  no  doubt  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for  the  pastor  or  teacher  who 
seeks  an  introduction  to  the  subject.  The  value  of  this  work  consists  rather  in  its  reopening 
of  a  much-neglected  aspect  of  Old  Testament  study  and  its  delineation  of  a  framework 
within  which  future  discussion  may  be  undertaken.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 


Waldemar  Janzen,  Old  Testament  Ethics:  A  Paradigmatic  Approach,  Louisville:  West- 
minster/John Knox  Press,  1994,  235  pp.,  $19.99. 

The  Old  Testament  has  been  largely  neglected  in  studies  of  Christian  ethics.  Yet 
in  contrast,  its  stories  remain  popular  and  often  give  us  striking  images  of  godly  lives. 
Waldanar  Janzen  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  German  at  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  Canada.  His  book.  Old  Testament  Ethics,  presents  an 
interesting  case  for  how  these  stories  can  be  reliably  formulated  into  the  basis  of  a  Christian 
ethic.  He  makes  a  strong  case  for  their  importance  in  ethical  discussions,  and  in  doing  so 
calls  for  a  reduced  emphasis  on  laws  and  abstract  principles.  He  does  not  reject  the  laws  or 
principles,  but  calls  for  a  recognition  of  their  limits  and  the  importance  of  stories  in 
interpreting  them. 

Janzen  makes  use  of  some  of  the  findings  and  terminology  of  postmodern 
thinkers  in  his  argument.  The  core  of  his  argument  is  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  five 
difierent  paradigms  for  correct  ethical  behavior.  He  defines  a  paradigm  as  "a  personally  and 
holistically  conceived  image  of  a  model  (e.g.,  a  wise  person,  godly  king)  that  imprints  itself 
immediately  and  nonconceptually  on  the  characters  and  actions  of  those  who  hold  it"  (p.  27- 
8).  His  book  teases  out  what  he  means  by  this.  Basically,  each  paradigm  provides  a  mental 
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image  (usually  in  the  form  of  a  story)  of  how  a  model  person  would  act  in  different  types 
of  situations. 

Janzen  finds  five  paradigms  in  the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  his  book  explains  how 
he  developed  these  fi^om  biblical  stories.  The  priestly  paradigm  shows  how  to  be  holy  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  wisdom  paradigm  deals  with  making  right  choices  within  the  limits 
of  God's  sovereignty.  The  royal  paradigm  demonstrates  how  God-given  authority  should 
be  used  to  promote  justice  and  righteousness.  The  prophefic  paradigm  deals  with  faithful 
service  in  the  face  of  suffering.  Underlying  all  of  these,  in  Janzen's  view,  is  the  familial 
paradigm.  The  central  components  of  this  are  the  preservation  of  family  life,  the  provision 
of  land  by  God,  and  the  importance  of  hospitality  to  others,  including  strangers.  In  his 
concluding  chapter,  Janzen  shows  how  Jesus  lived  out  all  five  paradigms,  and  extends  the 
familial  paradigm  to  that  of  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

While  developing  his  position,  Janzen's  other  theme  is  to  point  out  the  limitations 
of  laws  and  principles.  What  he  rejects  are  views  of  an  ethical  principle  as  "a  universally 
available  and  self-interprefing  principle"  (p.  46)  and  of  moral  laws  as  "self-contained  and 
self-interprefing  universal  moral  maxims"  (p.  58).  Rather,  he  argues,  these  laws  and 
principles  arose  from  the  story  that  is  the  history  of  Israel.  Stories  must  be  retold  in  a  com- 
munity to  teach  the  values  underlying  the  paradigms  and  to  apply  them  to  new  situations. 
But  the  stories  are  also  of  intrinsic  importance.  When  principles  are  paramount,  stories 
become  merely  tools  to  show  how  principles  are  applied.  As  such,  any  one  of  many  storied 
could  have  been  used.  Rather,  Janzen  wants  the  canonical  stories  themselves  to  be  seen  as 
essential  to  shaping  the  characters  of  those  who  listen  to  them.  The  stories  in  the  Bible  are 
God-given  illustrations  that  best  lead  to  ethical  formation  in  the  listeners.  Thus,  to  be  wise 
we  need  more  than  an  abstract  understanding  of  wisdom,  but  need  to  know  the  biblical 
stories  about  wise  people  like  Abigail  (Nabal's  wife)  and  Boaz. 

Janzen's  emphasis  on  the  biblical  stories  is  refreshing.  He  shows  the  great  wealth 
of  ethical  advice  contained  in  these,  as  often  reflected  in  how  adults  carry  images  of  biblical 
characters  once  learned  as  children.  His  main  recommendation  for  Christian  character 
formation  is  welcome:  it  will  come  "through  immersion  in  the  texts  of  the  story,  that  is, 
through  persistent  Bible  reading"  (p.  210).  His  emphasis  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  biblical 
stories  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  limitafions  of  non-biblical  stories. 

However,  some  of  his  ideas  have  unsettling  implications  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  canon.  For  example,  he  claims  that  all  laws  come  from  values  that  are  prior 
to  them  (p.  64).  In  this  way,  social  customs  in  Israel  often  gave  rise  to  laws,  proverbs  and 
possibly  some  of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (p.  65).  Janzen  does  not  elaborate  on  how  this 
process  affected  the  content.  While  Janzen  himself  is  firmly  committed  to  the  whole  canon 
of  the  Bible,  these  ideas  raise  questions  about  how  sure  we  can  be  that  what  is  written  is  the 
word  of  God.  How  can  Janzen's  perspective  be  reconciled  with  the  biblical  picture  of  God 
dictating  the  Decalogue  to  Moses?  Given  the  spreading  influence  of  postmodern  ideas, 
some  will  run  with  Janzen's  ideas  and  use  them  to  claim  that  the  Bible  is  not  inspired. 
Rather,  they  will  say,  the  Bible  gives  us  another  culturally  determined  perspective  on  God's 
revelation.  As  such,  it  is  not  binding  on  our  culture.  Instead,  they  may  say,  we  need  to  allow 
our  story  to  develop,  selecting  and  emphasizing,  just  as  the  Israelites  did  when  developing 
their  story. 

Janzen  gives  no  suggestion  he  would  agree  with  this  perspective,  but  we  must 
address  these  issues  as  we  develop  views  on  the  role  of  biblical  stories.  Janzen  has  certainly 
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provided  us  with  a  very  readable,  engaging  book.  It  serves  as  a  good  reminder  of  the 
limitations  of  abstract  philosophical  thinking  when  approaching  the  Bible.  His  call  to 
immerse  ourselves  in  the  biblical  texts  is  timely.  Old  Testament  stories  stick  in  our  minds 
for  important  reasons.  We  ought  to  recall  them  more  often  when  wondering  about  what  is 
right  or  wrong.  Donal  P.  O'Mathuna 


Christopher  J.  H.  Wright,  Knowing  Jesus  Through  the  Old  Testament,  Downers  Grove,  IL: 
InterVarsity  Press,  1992, 252  pp. 

Christopher  Wright,  who  is  Professor  Old  Testament  and  Principal  of  All  Nations 
Christian  College,  in  Ware,  England,  has  been  well-known  in  America  through  his 
influential  book  An  Eye  for  an  Eye:  The  Place  of  Old  Testament  Ethics  (TVP).  In  this  book 
he  sets  out  to  write  a  "book  without  footnotes"  that  traces  the  lines  of  Jesus'  ancestry 
through  the  OT.  In  these  days  of  increasing  specialization  it  is  refreshing  to  have  a  book 
that  integrates  themes  through  both  testaments.  And  the  popular  style  effectively  presents 
a  prodigious  amount  of  recent  scholarship-even  if  it  occasionally  covers  over  some  of  the 
diversity  of  the  OT  backgrounds. 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  integrated  first  of  all  within  the  larger  OT  story,  especially  in 
the  light  of  election,  redemption,  covenant  and  inheritance.  Here  Wright  points  out  that 
reference  to  Christ  does  not  evacuate  the  meaning  it  had  for  Israel,  indeed  he  insists  we 
must  "clearly  face  up  to  the  distinctive  claims  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  if  we  are  to  get  our 
understanding  of  Christ's  uniqueness  straight  also."  Together  all  the  levels  of  meaning,  he 
believes,  issue  in  a  "unique  history...  with  universal  effects."  Secondly,  Wright  argues,  the 
OT  is  not  only  telling  Jesus'  story,  but  declaring  the  promise  which  Jesus  fulfills.  In  a  very 
helpful  section  on  OT  "predictions"  he  shows  how  Matthew  works  back  from  the  actual 
events  in  Jesus'  life  to  certain  Hebrew  scriptures  in  which  he  sees  a  "deeper  significance 
than  they  could  have  had  before."  The  events,  in  other  words,  suggest  the  scriptures,  not 
the  reverse.  This  is  possible  he  argues  because  these  OT  narratives  are  "saturated  with 
promise,"  and  a  promise  is  much  deeper  and  more  significant  than  a  prediction.  The 
promise— God's  unwavering  intention  to  bless-though  involving  levels  of  fulfillment, 
always  expresses  the  initiative  of  God's  grace  but  must  at  every  point  be  accepted  by  faith 
and  obedience. 

The  identity  of  Jesus  as  God's  son  is  likewise  perfectly  consistent  with  OT 
pictures  and  patterns.  Indeed,  Wright  believes,  "it  was  the  OT  which  helped  Jesus 
understand  Jesus":  the  authority  of  the  Davidic  king,  servanthood,  sacrifice.  These  are  all 
given  depth  and  meaning  by  the  OT  characters  and  by  the  portrayal  of  Israel  as  God's  son. 
Jewish  expjectations  at  the  time  of  Jesus  focused  on  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Jesus  came 
to  accomplish  precisely  that~he  only  differed  from  his  contemporaries  in  how  it  was  to 
happen:  "The  Messiah's  resurrection  was  Israel's  redemption."  He  chose  the  title  "Son  of 
Man"  so  that  he  could  "fill  this  term  with  meaning  that  was  based  on  his  own  perception" 
of  his  mission,  which  was  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  suffering  servant  of  Isaiah  53.  His 
mission  then  included  both  the  restoration  of  Israel  (here  Wright  rejects  the  two  covenant 
view,  noting,  "Jesus  is  the  savior  of  the  world  because  he  is  the  Messiah  of  Israel")  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Gentile  nations.  Clearly;  mission,  Wright  argues,  lies  at  the  heart  of  all 
God's  action  in  scripture. 
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Interestingly  Professor  Wright  leaves  Jesus'  relation  to  OT  values  for  the  final 
chapter—the  imperative  of  law  rests  on  the  indicative  of  salvation.  As  his  testing  in  the 
wilderness  shows,  Jesus  understands  his  basic  orientation  before  God  grows  out  of  the 
teaching  of  Deuteronomy  4-11.  His  teaching,  like  the  law,  is  based  on  the  fact  of 
redemption.  It  calls  for  obedience  based  on  gratitude  for  what  God  has  done,  imitation  of 
God,  being  different  (holy),  for  our  own  good.  This  obedience  places  God  first,  puts  people 
over  things,  and  needs  over  rights.  It  was  in  these  terms  and  within  the  context  of  his  life 
as  a  carpenter  within  the  Jewish  and  Greek  ]X)litical  realities  that  he  portrayed  the  reality  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  called  on  his  people  to  praise  God  with  a  pure  heart. 

Here  is  a  rich  study  of  the  way  OT  themes  point  in  many  ways  toward  the  coming 
of  Jesus.  An  excellent  resource  for  adult  Sunday  school  classes,  study  groups,  or  even 
college  classes  on  biblical  theology.  William  Dymess,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 


Ludwig  Koehler  and  Walter  Baumgartner,  The  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Lexion  of  the  Old 
Testament  L  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1994,  cvi  +  365  pp.,  $129.75. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  a  significant  landmark  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  scholarship  in  the  English  speaking  world.  It  follows  a  transmission  history  of 
over  forty  years,  with  the  first  edition  appearing  in  1953  in  a  German-English  format.  The 
second  (1957)  edition  (still  bilingual)  included  a  supplement  volume.  The  third  edition 
(1967-)  appeared  only  in  German,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  This  English  edition,  which 
is  scheduled  to  appear  in  five  volumes,  is  based  on  the  third  edition. 

In  this  edition,  the  lengthy  introductory  material  includes,  in  addition  to 
abbreviations  and  a  thirty-eight  page  bibliography,  the  introductions  to  the  previous  editions. 

The  entries  themselves  are  listed  according  to  the  basic  word  forms,  nouns  in  the 
singular  absolute,  and  verbs  by  root.  The  layout  is  thus  different  than  BDB,  and  more  user- 
friendly.  Entries  include  etymological  information,  much  more  up-to-date  and  useful  than 
BDB,  and  not  occurring  at  all  in  D.  J.  A.  Clines,  The  Dictionary  of  Classical  Hebrew, 
(Sheffield  Academic  Press). 

The  layout  and  type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The  volume  will  be  of  use  to  He- 
brew students,  but  its  price  will  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  most  of  them.  It  will  probably 
find  its  way  mainly  into  seminary  and  college  libraries,  but  all  interested  in  the  language 
shouW  be  aware  of  it.  We  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  work.     David  W.  Baker 


J.  A.  Fitzmyer  and  D.  J.  Harrington,  eds.,  A  Manual  of  Palestinian  Aramaic  Texts.  Rome: 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1994,  xix  +  373  pp. 

The  second  reprint  of  the  1978  original,  this  book  contains  1 50  Aramaic  texts  and 
translations  from  200  BC  through  135  ad.  There  are  35  texts  and  fragments  from  the 
Qumran  library,  33  "non-literary"  texts  (deeds  of  sale,  wedding  contracts,  divorce  writs,  and 
a  series  of  letters  by  Simeon  bar  Cochba),  81  funerary  inscriptions,  and  the  early  rabbinic 
text  listing  days  when  fasting  is  prohibited.  The  collection  would  be  useful  mainly  for 
highly  specialized  studies.  Most  of  the  texts  are  too  fragmentary  to  provide  a  suitable 
"Aramaic  reader"  (the  Targum  of  Job  and  Genesis  Apocryphon  from  Qumran  being  notable 
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exceptions);  for  the  student  of  Qumran,  the  newer  translations  by  Martinez  will  be  much 
more  usefUl.  The  inscriptions  are  usually  quite  short,  containing  little  more  than  the  name 
and  family  relation  of  the  deceased  and  the  recurring  warning  "not  to  be  opened."  Harry 
Leon  (The  Jews  of  Ancient  Rome)  has  showed  us  how  much  can  be  done  with  evidence  of 
this  type,  but,  again,  it  is  of  use  only  to  the  specialist  who  wishes  to  conduct  a  similar  study 
on  the  "Jews  of  Ancient  Judea,"  pointing  out  the  degree  of  Hellenization  in  the  names, 
attitudes  toward  the  dead,  and  so  forth.  The  handful  of  readable  non-literary  fragments 
provide  interesting  windows  into  the  everyday  life  of  Judeans,  particularly  surrounding  the 
expectations  of  marriage  and  practice  of  divorce. 

After  the  texts  and  translations,  the  editors  have  provided  a  description  of  the 
texts,  giving  the  locations  of  inscriptions,  first  publications,  and  any  relevant  bibliography. 
A  collection  of  56  later  Jewish  inscriptions  (synagogal  and  funerary)  follows,  together  with 
extensive  Aramaic  indices  to  the  whole  collection.  David  A.  deSilva 


Sarah  Kochav,  Israel:  Splendors  of  the  Holy  Land,  London/New  York:  Thames  &  Hudson 
1995, 292  pp.,  $50.00. 

This  is  a  magnificent  book  and,  while  somewhat  expensive,  is  good  value  for  the 
money.  Its  large  size  (10  V2  x  14  Vi  inches)  and  glossy  paper  allow  clear,  detailed 
photographs  and  diagrams  which  make  the  land  of  Israel  come  alive.  Some  are  on  double- 
page  spreads  and  are  truly  breath-taking.  One  such  is  a  well-crafted  reminder  of  both  the 
constancy  and  the  change  within  Israel.  It  has  a  double-page  photograph  of  modem 
Jerusalem  which  can  be  folded  out  to  reveal  underneath  a  drawing  of  the  city  from  the  same 
vantage  point  from  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  main  sections.  The  first  traces  the  history  of  the 
land  with  timelines,  maps,  narrative  and  illustrations  from  the  prehistoric  period  to  Israel 
today.  Fascinating  artifacts  accompany  the  text.  A  section  on  maps  and  drawings  of  Israel 
through  history  is  followed  by  a  number  of  aerial  views  of  the  land.  A  special  section  is 
dedicated  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  there  is  a  tour  of  the  land,  highlighting  twenty  sites  which 
were  prominent  during  some  of  the  stages  of  Israel's  occupation.  The  book  concludes  with 
a  brief  bibliography,  illustration  credits  and  index. 

The  book  can  profitably  be  used  as  a  text  in  an  introductory  Israelite  archaeology 
or  history  class  and  should  be  in  every  church  and  seminary  library.  It  would  also  be  a 
useful  gift,  either  to  a  pastor  of  friend,  or  even  to  yourself  David  W.  Baker 


Wolfram  von  Soden,  The  Ancient  Orient:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Near 
East,  Translated  by  Donald  G.  Schely,  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans,  English  ed. 
1994,  XX +  262  pp. 

After  decades  of  using  Wolfram  von  Soden's  reference  works,  which  span  an 
entire  field  of  Assyriological  studies,  it  is  an  interesting  experience  for  this  writer  to  review 
a  book  written  by  von  Soden  for  the  general  reader,  now  available  in  English.  The  author 
is  also  the  editor  of  the  monumental  three- volume  dictionary  of  the  Akkadian  language;  the 
standard  reference  grammar  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages;  and  the  basic 
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syllabary  for  cuneiform  values.  Thus,  this  work  is  truly,  in  the  words  of  Giorgio  Buccellati, 
"the  summing-up  of  a  lifelong  career  in  Assyriology." 

The  work  under  review  stands  in  the  "stream  of  tradition"  to  20th-century  authors 
dealing  with  Mesopotamia  and  the  Ancient  Near  East  such  as  W.  W.  Hallo  and  W.  K. 
Simpson's  The  Ancient  Near  East:  A  History  (New  York,  1971)  and  A.  L.  Oppenheim's 
Ancient  Mesopotamia  (revised  edition  edited  by  Erica  Reiner,  Chicago,  1977),  to  mention 
but  two  books. 

The  book  is  organized  into  fifteen  units  as  follows:  Definition  of  "Ancient 
Orient,"  The  Scene,  Peoples  and  Cultures,  Writing  Systems,  History,  State  and  Society, 
Nutrition  and  Agriculture,  Artisanry,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Law,  Science,  Religion  and 
Magic,  Literature,  Building,  Art  and  Music,  and  Concluding  Remarks. 

There  is  a  Selected  Bibliography,  which  is  spotty,  an  Index,  which  could  be  more 
comprehensive  (and  therefore  more  helpful  to  the  reader  seeking  a  particular  term  or 
concept),  and  a  Map  of  the  Near  East  up  to  the  Persian  Period. 

An  attractive  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  common-sense  approach  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge.  The  author  always  seems  to  focus  upon  the  sensible 
question,  "What  would  the  reader  be  interested  in  knowing?"  With  this  in  mind,  the  author 
answers  the  question  in  a  direct  and  articulate  fashion.  Several  examples  can  be  cited:  What 
did  people  eat?  What  was  the  terrain  like?  What  are  the  main  outlines  of  history?  What 
were  their  religious  beliefs? 

The  book  never  digresses  into  the  arcane  by-ways  of  the  Assyriological  world  and 
never  leaves  the  reader  behind.  Instead,  all  can  benefit  by  the  orderly,  well-organized 
manner  in  which  the  author  moves  from  one  engaging  facet  of  the  civilization  to  another, 
without  losing  our  interest. 

To  whom  would  this  volume  appeal?  It  would  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  the  specialist,  and  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  understanding  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  its  ancient  Near  Eastern  context. 

One  can  read  the  book  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  latest  information  has 
been  included  (e.g.,  work  on  the  texts  from  Ebia  and  Emar),  up  to  about  a  decade  ago— since 
the  German  edition  appeared  in  1985. 

This  is  a  fast-moving,  immense  field  and  there  are  not  many  scholars  like  von 
Soden  who  can  claim  mastery  over  its  entirety.  Yet,  it  seems  almost  as  scholars  write,  new 
finds  force  them  to  modify  their  words!  An  example  is  a  recent  discovery  (announced  in 
1989),  of  the  sensational  treasures  unearthed  at  the  palace  of  Assurana§irpal  n  (883-859 
B.C.)  and  §almaneser  m  (858-824  B.C.)  at  Nimrud,  ancient  Kalhu.  I  thought  of  these  finds 
as  I  read  the  following  sentences  in  the  book  under  review: 

"Naturally,  very  little  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  vessels  or 

sculptures  of  precious  metals,  or  with  precious  metal  overlays,  since 

again  and  again  enemies  and  thieves  carried  these  off  and  melted  them 

down.  Occasionally  objects  of  precious  metals  have  been  preserved 

in  graves  which  escaped  tomb-robbers.  The  best  example  of  such  a 

find  is  the  royal  cemetery  of  Ur  from  the  Early  Dynastic  period..."  (p. 

118) 

The  translator  of  the  volume  has  taken  steps  to  make  the  book  more  serviceable 
for  the  student  of  the  Bible,  by  including  occasional  parenthetic  remarks,  authored  by 
himself,  that  supply  links  with  Hebrew  Scripture. 
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As  for  style,  the  book  is  well-written.  Footnotes  are  at  a  minimum,  though  at 
every  point,  the  reader  can  be  assured  that  the  author  is  in  control  of  the  data  being 
discussed,  the  dearth  of  referencing  obviously  being  due  to  the  desire  to  keep  the  book  as 
readable  as  possible  for  the  generalist.  However,  accuracy  is  nowhere  sacrificed,  and  those 
who  wish  to  delve  further,  can  do  so. 

The  translation  is  very  well  done.  The  English  flows  smoothly  though  from  time 
to  time  there  is  a  rough  stylistic  feature  or  translation  lapse.  For  example,  in  the  section  on 
legal  documents  (p.  140),  D.  Schley,  the  translator,  renders  "...'conversational'  document" 
(a  particular  type  of  text  in  which  an  offer  is  brought  by  one  person  and  another  person 
gives  an  answer),  from  the  German  "Zwiegesprachsurkunde,"  the  technical  term  for  which 
in  English  is  "dialogue  document."  On  p.  58,  for  "royal  documents"  read  "royal 
inscriptions,"  more  familiar  to  English-speaking  scholars  of  the  ancient  Near  East. 

For  the  student  and  his  or  her  advisor  who  are  seeking  a  theme  for  research,  the 
book  is  filled  with  statements  such  as  "the  subject  still  has  not  been  treated 
comprehensively"  (p.  102, passim).  There  is  much  work  that  still  remains  to  be  done! 

In  sum:  this  is  a  superb  book  that  everyone  can  read  with  profit. 
David  B.  Weisberg,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati 


R.  A.  Simkins,  Creator  and  Creation:  Nature  in  the  World  view  of  Ancient  Israel,  Peabody, 
MA:  Hendrickson,  1994. 

The  book  focuses  on  the  inter-relationship  between  God,  humans,  and  the  natural 
worid.  It  is  a  prolegomena  to  a  Christian  message  on  ecology.  An  epilogue,  "The  Bible  and 
the  Environmental  Crisis,"  identifies  a  current  and  legitimate  concern. 

Simkins,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Creighton  University  and  the  author  of 
Yahweh's  Activity  in  History  and  Nature  in  the  Book  of  Joel,  offers  a  corrective  to  the  view 
that  nature  is  but  the  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  history  is  played.  That  view,  admittedly 
in  its  prime  in  the  Biblical  Theology  Movement,  overstressed  history  to  the  neglect  of 
creation.  Simkins  takes  issue  with  the  views  of  Yehezkel  Kaufman  and  Bernard  Anderson. 
"The  assumption  that  the  Bible  presents  a  god  of  history  in  contrast  to  the  nature  gods  of 
Israel's  neighbors  is  unsubstantiated"  (p.  88). 

Simkins  begins  by  constructing  an  ANE  woridview.  He  employs  two  comple- 
mentary models,  a  model  of  woridview  analysis  utilizing  the  categories  proposed  by  Michael 
Kearney  (self,  other,  classification,  relationship,  causality,  time  and  space)  and  the  model 
of  value  orientations  (a  la  Kluckhohn  and  Strodbeck).  Through  cross-cultural  comparison 
of  the  creation  myths  in  Mesopxjtamian,  Egyptian,  and  Canaanite  literature,  he  constructs 
a  creation  model.  This  model,  it  is  claimed,  is  shared  by  Israel  and  underlies  the  Bible's 
creation  metaphors  and  myths.  The  metaphors  for  creation  were  largely  those  of  the  birth 
process  and  those  from  agriculture.  Here  the  exposition  is  decidedly  helpful,  although  the 
reach  for  metaphors,  fashionable  in  current  literary  readings,  is  prone  too  quickly  to  set  aside 
the  literal  and  historical  readings. 

Simkins  helpfully  delineates  three  evaluations  of  nature  within  the  Israelite 
woridview:  1)  humans  and  nature  in  harmony;  2)  humans  exercising  mastery  over  nature, 
as  in  royal  ideology,  and  3)  humans  subjugated  to  nature,  as  in  Job.  In  Israel  there  was  no 
single  all-pervading  definition  of  the  way  humans  and  nature  intersected.  That  conclusion 
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is  important  as  an  answer  to  those  who  have  cited  the  mandate  to  "subdue  the  earth"  as  the 
culprit  for  modem  environmental  crises. 

Simkins  effectively  marshals  a  large  number  of  texts,  especially  from  the 
prophetic  corpus,  that  highlight  not  only  the  creator's  concern  for  nature,  but  which 
repeatedly  demonstrate  the  "casual  connection  between  actions  of  people  and  the  condition 
of  creation"  (p.  231).  Even  if  not  new,  the  systematic  delineation  of  biblical  texts- 
surprisingiy  large  in  number— is  a  welcome  contribution.  Simkin's  book  is  the  place  to  go 
for  the  biblical  evidence  on  that  subject. 

After  surveying  creation  in  the  ancient  Near  East,  noting  the  creation  metaphors 
and  myths  (defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  more  than  the  stories  in  Genesis),  and 
expositing  the  schema  of  the  relation  between  God,  humans  and  nature,  Simkins  comes  in 
chapter  5  to  deal  with  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
eschatobgical  myths.  There  is  a  select  bibliography  (3 1  pages),  and  indexes  of  scripture  and 
modem  authors.  The  seventeen  charts  which  visually  represent  the  stages  of  the  argument 
are  a  positive  feature.  Simkin's  command  of  the  material  is  impressive. 

What  Albrektson  did  in  trying  to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  deity's  acting  in 
history  was  shared  in  ANE  culture,  Simkins  tries  to  do  for  the  notion  of  creation. 

For  me,  problems  emerge  with  the  assumption  that  Israel  shared  completely  in 
the  ANE  world  view.  To  delineate  that  world  view  and  overlay  this  view  heuristically  on 
Scripture  produces  valuaUe  insights.  But  to  assume  that  Israel  bought  totally  into  that  world 
view  is  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  Israel  being  a  cultural  enclave,  not  to  mention  the  claim 
for  divine  revelation.  Problems  surface  when  traces  of  the  catastrophe/new-creation  myth 
in  the  Bible  are  championed  as  the  basic  Biblical  orientation  to  the  subject.  Soon,  almost 
everything  on  the  topic,  including  Pharaoh's  demise  at  the  Sea  of  Reeds,  and  the  withering 
of  vegetation  (Amos  1:2),  is  seen  somewhat  reductionalistically  as  the  cosmogonic  battle. 
Even  Obadiah  is  interpreted  via  a  "cosmogonic  battle,"  though  Simkins  admits  that  Obadiah 
does  not  use  cosmic  metaphors.  The  desert  conditions  (Gen.  2)  represent  the  threat  to  order 
which  exists  at  the  far  margins.  Analogies  appear  stretched  when  the  statement  "Let  the 
earth  put  forth  vegetation"  (Gen.  1:1 1)  is  said  to  be  akin  to  Canaanite  El  impregnating  the 
maidens.  The  reinterpretation  of  Genesis  3,  not  as  a  "fall"  but  as  acquiring  cultural 
knowledge,  and  so  as  a  rite  of  passage,  represents  an  excessive  use  of  the  ANE  template. 

Just  as  the  rubric  of  history  can  blind  the  interpreter  to  the  importance  of  nature, 
so  the  zeal  to  highlight  the  natural  world  can  blind  the  theologian  to  the  historical.  While 
Simkins  is  to  be  commended  for  seeking  to  restore  the  balance  between  the  two,  nature  and 
history,  his  zeal  to  bold-face  creation  comes  too  much  at  the  expense  of  the  claims  for  divine 
revelation  and  history.  However,  Simkin's  effort  to  redirect  the  discussion  by  reconfiguring 
the  categories,  utilizing  other  disciplines,  puts  the  discussion  of  creation  onto  a  fresh  and 
possibly  useful  track.       Elmer  A.  Martens,  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno 


S.  E.  Porter  and  D.  Tombs,  eds..  Approaches  to  New  Testament  Study.  JSNTSS  120, 
Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1995,  392  pp.,  $49.00. 

Volumes  of  essays  designed  to  introduce  and  exemplify  the  range  of  methods 
currently  available  as  tools  for  use  in  New  Testament  study  continue  to  flow  steadily  onto 
the  market,  and  the  volume  under  review  is  a  typical  example  of  this  genre.  It  is  the  work 
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of  a  group  based  largely  (but  not  exclusively)  at  the  Roehampton  Institute  in  London,  and 
consists  of  nine  contributions,  each  elucidating  a  particular  critical  method.  The  essays  are, 
in  order  of  appearance:  C.  A.  Evans,  "Source,  Form  and  Redaction  Criticism:  The 
'Traditional'  Methods  of  Synoptic  Interpretation"  (pp.  17^5);  T.  R.  Hatina,  "Jewish 
Religious  Backgrounds  of  the  New  Testament:  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  as  Case  Studies" 
(pp.  46-76);  S.  E.  Porter,  "Literary  Approaches  to  the  New  Testament:  From  Formalism  to 
Deconstruction  and  Back"  (pp.  77-128);  D.  L.  Stamps,  "Rhetorical  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament:  Ancient  and  Modem  Evaluations  of  Argumentation"  (pp.  129-169);  K.  D. 
Clarke,  "Canonical  Criticism:  An  Integrated  Reading  of  Biblical  Texts  for  the  Community 
of  Faith"  (pp.  170-221),  J.  T.  Reed,  "Modem  Linguistics  and  the  New  Testament:  A  Basic 
Gukie  to  Theory,  Terminology  and  Literature"  (pp.  222-265);  P.  Richter,  "Social  Scientific 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament:  An  Appraisal  and  Extended  Example"  (pp.  266-309);  D. 
Tombs,  "The  Hermeneutics  of  Liberation"  (pp.  310-355);  B.  Clack,  "Surviving  Scripture: 
Developing  a  Feminist  Hermeneutic  of  the  New  Testamenf  (pp.  356-375).  These  studies 
fall  broadly  into  four  categories:  historical-critical  (Evans,  Hatina);  literary  (Porter,  Stamps, 
Clarke);  social-scientific  (Reed,  Richter);  and  liberation  criticism  (Tombs,  Clack). 

The  editors'  avowed  aim  is  to  address  "a  wide  range  of  audiences"  (p.  13)  which 
includes  "both  students  and  scholars  alike".  This  is  no  easy  task,  but  by  and  large  they  are 
successful.  The  essays  generally  adopt  a  particular  pattem:  a  survey  of  the  secondary 
literature  on  the  method  in  question,  followed  by  an  assessment  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and,  in  most  cases,  an  application  of  the  method  to  a  sample  biblical  text  or 
texts.  All  the  essays  are  enriched  by  the  presence  of  full  and  current  bibliographical 
footnotes. 

The  temptation  to  include  too  many  contributions  has  been  wisely  resisted,  with 
the  result  that  those  who  have  been  invited  to  contribute  have  been  given  the  scope  to 
spread  their  wings,  and  to  deal  with  issues  which  might  otherwise  have  had  to  be  treated 
superficially,  or  not  at  all.  Still,  I  wonder  whether  some  authors  have  not  attempted  a  little 
too  much  in  the  space  available.  Porter,  for  instance,  has  set  himself  the  monumental  task 
of  introducing  the  vast  field  of  literary  criticism  (complete  with  a  survey  of  origins)  in  the 
space  of  a  little  over  fifty  pages,  and  although  he  strives  nobly  to  distinguish  the  various 
methods  (ever  burgeoning  in  number)  which  bear  the  literary  critical  stamp,  his  discussion 
of  strengths  and  weaknesses  must  inevitably  have  something  of  a  homogeneous  ring  to  it, 
rather  than  addressing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  specific  literary  method.  The 
preponderance,  too,  of  weighty  technical  terms  in  such  a  short  space  (mythic/archetypal 
criticism,  moral  criticism,  the  New  Criticism,  "intentional  fallacy",  psychoanalytic  criticism, 
romantic-humanistic  literary  criticism,  structuralist-linguistic  assumptions,  deconstmction, 
post-structuralist,  all  occur  within  the  space  of  a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  pp.  92-93)  might 
prove  rather  daunting  for  some  student  readers.  Perhaps  this  essay,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
others  (the  Reed  contribution  in  particular,  which  presents  the  reader  with  a  bewildering 
array  of  weighty  technical  terms),  would  have  benefited  from  a  reduction  in  scope.. .But 
then,  selection  is  always  a  nightmare  task! 

This  economy  of  space  necessarily  leads  to  other  slight  problems.  For  instance, 
Hatina's  contention  that  the  "seekers  of  smooth  things"  in  the  Qumran  literature  are 
Pharisees,  and  that  the  recently  published  4QMMT  is  a  Sadducaic  document,  tends  to  be 
based  on  more  speculation  than  on  careful  argument,  and  his  conclusions  are  rather  firmer 
than  the  presented  evidence  really  allows.   Again,  Stamps'  survey  and  classification  of 
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rhetorical  criticism  is  useful,  but  tends  to  neglect  the  Muilenberg  school  of  scholarship. 
Joanna  Dewey's  important  study,  for  instance,  which  is  based  on  Muilenberg's  approach, 
is  not  mentioned  (but  see  Porter,  p.  80,  n.  14). 

The  book  is  virtually  devoid  of  typographical  errors,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
name  E.  J.  Pyrke  on  p.  61,  no.  53  should,  of  course,  read  E.  J.  Pryke,  as  on  p.  34,  n.  35. 

These  niggles  aside.  Porter,  Tombs  and  Co.  have  put  together  a  volume  which, 
as  they  claim,  will  serve  students  and  scholars  alike,  and  which  is  fresh  enough  to  stake  its 
claim  in  an  area  of  scholarship  which  is  attracting  ever  greater  attention. 

Stephen  H.  Smith,  Tunbridge  Wells,  ENGLAND 


Edgar  V.  McKnight  and  Elizabeth  Struthers  Malbon,  eds.,  The  New  Literary  Criticism  and 
the  New  Testament.  Valley  Forge,  PA:  Trinity  Press  International,  1994 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  fourteen  literary-critical  studies  in  the  New 
Testament  by  a  group  of  contributors  who,  in  the  main,  have  become  well-known  in  their 
own  field  of  research.  A  brief  editorial  introduction  is  followed  by  a  couple  of  studies  in  the 
more  traditional  areas  of  literary  criticism:  J.  R.  Donahue,  "Redaction  Criticism:  Has  the 
Hauptstrasse  Become  a  Sackgasse?",  pp.  27-57,  and  E.  S.  Malbon,  "The  Major  Importance 
of  the  Minor  Characters  in  Mark",  pp.  58-86.  Next  comes  a  group  of  studies,  concerned 
chiefly  with  matters  of  rhetorical  and  feminist  literary-criticism,  and  with  orality:  J.  A.  Darr, 
"'Watch  How  You  Listen'  (Lk.  8:18):  Jesus  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Perception  in  Luke-Acts", 
pp.  87-107;  J.  C.  Anderson,  "Reading  Tabitha:  A  Feminist  Reception  History",  pp.  108-44; 
J.  Dewey,  "The  Gospel  of  Mark  as  an  Oral-Aural  Event:  Implications  for  Interpretation", 
pp.  145-63;  V.  K.  Robbins,  "Socio-Rhetorical  Criticism:  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  the 
Magnificat  as  a  Test  Case",  pp.  164-209;  and  A.  C.  Wire,  "'Since  God  Is  One':  Rhetoric 
as  Theology  and  History  in  Paul's  Romans",  pp.  210-27.  The  remaining  studies,  which 
focus  primarily  -  but  not  exclusively  -  upon  the  field  of  postmodern  hermeneutics,  are:  E. 
A.  Castelli,  "Allegories  of  Hagar:  Reading  Galatians  4:21-31  with  Postmodern  Feminist 
Eyes",  pp.  228-50;  T.  Pippin,  "Peering  into  the  Abyss:  A  Postmodern  Reading  of  the 
Biblical  Bottomless  Pit",  pp.  251-68;  S.  D.  Moore,  "How  Jesus'  Risen  Body  Became  a 
Cadaver",  pp.  269-82;  G.  A.  Phillips,  "The  Ethics  of  Reading  Deconstructively,  or  Speaking 
Face-to-Face:  The  Samaritan  Woman  Meets  Derrida  at  the  Well",  pp.  283-325;  E.  V. 
McKnight,  "A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Clothing:  An  Option  in  Contemporary  New  Testament 
Hermeneutics",  pp.  326-47;  D.  O.  Via,  "Matthew's  Dark  Light  and  the  Human  Condition", 
pp.  348-66;  and  W.  A.  Beardslee,  "What  Is  It  About?  Reference  in  New  Testament  Literary 
Criticism",  pp.  367-86.  Each  contribution  includes  a  useful  bibliography. 

These  essays  provide  an  ample  cross-section  of  contemporary  literary-critical 
methods  in  use  among  New  Testament  critics,  and  demonstrate  just  how  widely  this 
discipline  has  cast  its  net.  No  longer  is  it  confined  to  a  small  cluster  of  interrelated  and 
largely  text-based  methods,  notably  rhetorical,  reader-resf)onse  and  narrative-criticism;  today 
there  is  a  veritable  galaxy  of  methods,  as  evidenced  in  the  studies  presented  here.  But 
perhaps  this  very  diversity  exposes  a  weakness  in  the  current  literary-critical  trends 
presented  in  this  volume.  Is  not  this  burgeoning  or  splintering  of  such  methods  beginning 
to  accelerate  out  of  control?  Many  scholars  seem  to  be  working  in  elitist  constellations, 
having  little  regard  for  those  operating  in  different  but  related  fields.  This,  certainly,  is  the 
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impression  gleaned  from  the  volume  under  review.  Granted,  the  necessarily  limited  scope 
of  the  contributions  makes  the  task  of  drawing  parallels  or  relationships  difficult  in  this 
instance,  but  the  editors'  introduction  might  have  benefitted  from  taking  on  a  bridging  role 
rather  than  simply  abstracting  the  essays. 

A  few  other  concerns  deserve  comment.  Several  of  the  papers  are  unashamedly 
interdisciplinary,  and,  while  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  this,  some  contributors 
end  up  juggling  with  so  many  factors  that  the  whole  enterprise  simply  becomes  confusing. 
Robbins,  for  instance,  speaks  of  his  socio-rhetorical  analysis  as  merging  the  insights  of 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  and  social  psychologists,  while  Pippin's  article  is  an  essay  in 
pure  abstraction  as  it  lurches,  apparently  at  random,  from  its  declared  subject  -  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  -  via  the  Apocalypses  of  Peter  and  Paul,  1  Enoch,  and  the  Enuma  Elish 
epic,  to  Nietzsche  and  other  Western  philosophers  -  all  painted  onto  an  apocalyptic 
landscape  which  is  said  to  deconstruct  the  text!  No  small  feat  in  the  space  of  just  fourteen 
pages!  But  this  reviewer,  for  one,  was  simply  left  bemused. 

Another  problem  for  me  was  the  extent  to  which,  like  the  New  Critics  of  the 
1930s-50s,  many  of  the  contributors  felt  free  to  interpret  the  text  purely  as  text,  without  any 
reference  to  authorial  intention.  The  vocabulary  of  contemporary  literary  theory,  as  used 
in  this  volume,  is  all  very  well,  but  it  would  have  been  totally  foreign  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  One  shudders  to  think  what  poor  old  "basic  Greek"  Mark  would  have 
made  of  "postliterate,  postmodern,  postfeminist  America"  (p.  228),  or  the  "recon- 
textualization"  and  "reconfiguration"  of  his  gospel  (p.  179).  Too  many  of  the  scholars  here 
seem  to  believe  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  own  postmodern  interpretations  can 
be  validated  without  reference  to  authorial  intention.  Strategies  of  this  kind,  surely,  can  lead 
to  only  one  conclusion:  that  there  are  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  interpreters!  And, 
according  to  Beardslee  (pp.  367-69),  that  is  not  what  the  post-modernist  wishes  to  imply. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  wondered  why  some  of  the  studies  were  written  at  all.  Moore's 
attempt  to  draw  parallels  between  Gray's  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  and  Culpepper's 
Anatomy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  treat  Jesus'  body  as  a  "cadaver",  is  intriguing  -  but 
what  contribution  does  it  make  to  the  scholar's  quest  for  meaning?  We  are  told  by  the 
editors  that  it  "must  not  be  viewed  as  a  random,  meaningless  collection  of  texts"  (p.  23);  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer,  that  is  just  what  it  is. 

This  book  will  no  doubt  excite  the  specialist  in  the  literary-critical  field,  but  will 
do  little  to  convert  the  non-committed.  Hopefully,  its  most  valuable  contribution  will  arise 
inadvertently  out  of  its  very  nature  by  suggesting  to  the  New  Testament  scholar  that  it  is 
high  time  to  suspend  the  development  of  further  new  literary-critical  methods  until  the 
existing  ones  have  been  more  thoroughly  examined  and  set  in  the  context  of  New 
Testament  criticism  as  a  whole.  Stephen  H.  Smith 


American  Bible  Society,  The  Visit.  New  York:  ABS,  1995,  $39.95. 

Always  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  science  of  Bible  translation,  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  encountered  the  silicon  age  full  force  with  this  multimedia  translation  of  Luke 
1:39-56  set  within  an  intricate  and  imaginative  CD-ROM  program.  Four  music  videos 
stand  at  the  heart  of  the  program,  presenting  aurally  and  visually  the  visit  of  Mary  to 
Elizabeth  and  Mary's  song  of  praise  in  a  variety  of  culturally  diverse  forms.    The  first 
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presentation  features  the  text  sung  in  simple  melody  and  occasional  harmony  over  vibrant 
African  drum  rhythms,  the  second  is  a  more  traditional  chant  setting,  the  third  is  a  Korean 
mask  dance,  and  the  fourth  is  a  Spanish  folk  setting.  This  multicultural  and  multiracial 
approach  is  extended  to  a  set  of  resources  from  the  visual  arts,  as  well  as  short  clips  from 
musical  settings  from  every  jjeriod  and  a  number  of  different  cultural  backgrounds. 

The  program  also  includes  a  weighty  compilation  of  background  materials  which 
the  user  may  access  all  at  once  (a  printed  database)  or  may  explore  by  clicking  highlighted 
key  words  in  the  text  which  lead  to  background  explanations  with  more  highlighted  key 
words,  and  so  on.  Some  of  this  material  draws  from  quite  recent  scholarship,  for  example 
from  cultural-anthropological  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  world.  This  program 
offers  a  number  of  activities  which  may  be  done  individually,  and  some  which  require 
interaction  as  a  group,  thus  making  it  a  potential  resource  for  well-endowed  youth  groups 
(the  computer  hardware  required  is  the  now  standard  486DX/33MHz  or  better,  with  at  least 
4  MB  RAM,  double  speed  CD-ROM  drive,  16-bit  sound  card,  external  speakers,  mouse, 
and  an  SVGA  monitor  with  640  x  480  display:  the  quality  of  the  monitor  will  make  a 
tremendous  difference).  There  is  a  module  for  producing  one's  own  translation,  supported 
by  six  available  versions  keyed  to  key  Greek  terms  and  their  meanings  and  leading  questions 
regarding  the  context  of  the  readers  for  whom  one  is  making  the  translation-a  sophisticated 
introduction  to  the  work  ABS  has  been  about  from  its  inception.  One  may  produce  slide 
presentations,  selecting  from  the  artistic  resources  on  the  disk  (about  twenty  reproductions), 
and  creating  one's  own  text  (e.g.,  through  the  program's  module  on  creating  poetry,  which 
explores  various  forms  and  their  evocative  powers).  There  is  even  a  plan  for  creating  a 
video  presentation,  with  suggestions  for  the  delegation  of  roles  to  about  six  or  seven  group 
members,  and  detailed  plans  for  how  to  proceed  from  conception  (pardon  the  pun)  to 
production. 

ABS  has  committed  an  immense  sum  to  the  production  of  this  program  and  all 
its  constituent  parts  (as  it  has  done  for  the  "Father  and  Two  Sons"  parable).  The  result  is 
a  global  presentation  of  Luke  1:39-56  which  is  an  ideal  resource  especially  for  the  young, 
computer  literate,  members  of  this  global  community.  Church  leaders  would  do  well  to 
explore  this  educational  tool  (as  well  as  its  companion  program  on  Luke  15:1 1-32),  and 
incorporate  it  into  their  curriculum  for  youth.  Indeed,  this  will  be  the  mode  of  Christian 
education  as  the  church  stretches  itself  to  encounter  the  2 1  st  century.         David  A.  deSil  va 


L.  William  Countryman,  The  Mystical  Way  In  The  Fourth  Gospel:  Crossing  Over  Into  God, 
rev.  ed..  Valley  Forge:  Trinity  Press  International ,  1994,  164  pp.,  paper. 

Countryman's  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  both  Johannine  Gospel 
studies  and  hermeneutics.  He  utilizes  literary  criticism  in  order  "to  offer  a  reading  of  John's 
Gospel  as  a  sustained  literary  whole".  This  reading  views  the  Gospel  as  focused  upon 
progress  toward  mystical  union  in  Jesus.  Countryman  argues  that  a  Christian  progresses 
through  experiential  stages  of  mystical  union  with  God  through  the  person  of  Jesus; 
therefore,  he  sees  the  Gospel  structured  according  to  the  experience  of  the  believer.  The 
Gospel  is  not  entirely  concerned  with  theology  in  the  abstract  intellectual  sense  but  instead 
with  the  mystic's  experience  of  theology. 
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The  structure  of  Countiyman's  commentary  reflects  a  portrayal  of  the  believer's 
growtfi  through  a  succession  of  stages:  conversion,  baptism,  Eucharist,  enlightenment,  new 
life,  and  union.  These  stages  are  contained  in  chapters  2-10  of  his  book.  Chapters  1  and 
1 1  serve  as  bookends  which  function  respectively  as  an  introduction  to  the  mystical  theme 
and  then  as  reiteration  of  this  theme,  thus  effectively  binding  the  book  together.  The 
Epilogue  defines  the  central  controlling  verb  "to  believe"  and  then  shows  how  it  functions 
in  the  previously  identified  stages  of  the  believer's  growth  in  Jesus. 

This  book  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  original  1987  publication  by  the  same  title. 
It  contains  no  substantial  additional  information  and  one  wonders  why  it  is  a  revised  edition. 
If  you  have  the  first  edition  then  you  really  do  not  need  to  purchase  the  revised  edition.  This 
is  an  excellent  book  because  it  is  not  only  scholastically  informing  but  it  is  also  concerned 
about  spiritual  transformation.  This  book  could  easily  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  ministry 
context.  It  would,  for  example,  be  an  excellent  text  for  a  small  group  Bible  study. 

Kenneth  J.  Archer 


L.  Morris,  The  Gospel  According  to  John,  rev.  ed.,  (The  New  International  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament),  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995,  xxii  +  824  pp.,  $42.00. 

When  it  was  produced  in  1971 ,  after  some  ten  years  in  preparation,  Leon  Morris' 
original  commentary  in  this  series  soon  established  itself  through  its  comprehensiveness,  its 
exegetical  detail  and  the  positions  it  took  on  authorship  and  historicity,  as  the  major 
evangelical  commentary  on  John.  It  has  now  been  revised  and  offered  again  to  the  public. 

How  extensive  are  the  revisions?  The  preface  to  the  second  edition  speaks  of 
"many  minor  changes"  (p.xiv).  Most  of  these  are  additions  to  or  slight  updating  of  the 
footnotes,  though  in  the  Introduction  there  are  also  very  brief  discussions  of  some  works 
that  appeared  since  1971.  They  are  minor  cosmetic  changes.  None  of  the  more  recent 
work  on  this  gospel,  as  far  as  this  reviewer  can  tell,  has  made  enough  impact  to  change 
substantially  any  of  Morris'  major  views  on  matters  of  introduction,  exegesis  or  theology. 

It  must  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  an  author  of  a  well-received  commentary  to 
resist  the  tempjtation  simply  to  modify  the  footnotes  and  some  minor  exegetical  details  in  the 
light  of  a  relatively  small  selection  of  more  recent  works  rather  than  to  rethink  radically 
major  positions  probably  arrived  at  some  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Morris 
resisted  this  temptation  or  that  he  would  want  to  do  so,  since  he  clearly  holds  that  those 
earlier  positions  are  still  valid.  Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime  scholarly  approaches  to  the 
Fourth  Gosjjel  have  undergone  significant  shifts,  and  literary  and  sociological  approaches 
have  changed  the  shape  of  some  of  the  basic  questions.  Evangelical  attitudes  to  Scripture 
have  also  undergone  changes.  Many  evangelicals,  for  example,  would  hold  that  it  is  a  by 
no  means  necessary  corollary  of  belief  in  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  hold  that  its  narrative  is  a  straightforward  historical  account.  Instead  they  would  argue 
that  it  remains  to  be  determined  as  far  as  this  is  possible  from  an  investigation  of  the  gosjKl 
itself  and  from  relevant  comparative  material  what  sort  of  mixture  of  historical  tradition  and 
theological  interpretation  it  actually  contains. 

The  approaches  of  Martyn  and  Culpepper  are  discussed  briefly  in  the 
Introduction,  the  former's  two-level  approach  only  to  be  dismissed  as  "not  of  great 
importance  for  an  understanding  of  the  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel"  (p.42)  and  the  main 
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value  of  the  latter  being  seen  as  support  for  taking  the  gospel  as  a  unity  (p.53).  Otherwise, 
as  one  might  expect  from  such  evaluations,  sociological  and  literary  investigations  do  not 
aflfect  the  interpretation,  and  the  contributions  of  writers  such  as  O'Day,  Stibbe,  Wengst  or 
Neyrey,  to  name  but  four  important  scholars  who  have  written  substantial  books,  are  not 
even  mentioned,  let  alone  a  host  of  others  who  have  produced  valuable  articles.  Not  even 
the  advancing  of  more  traditional  historical  and  theological  investigations  in  the 
comprehensive  work  of  Ashton  finds  a  mention.  Nor  will  the  reader  find  much  help  with 
a  contemporary  issue  such  as  how  to  deal  with  the  apparent  "anti- Judaism"  or  alleged  "anti- 
Semitism"  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  present  reviewer  would  want  to  argue  that  a  real 
engagement  with  such  approaches  and  issues  provides  a  depth  and  richness  to  the  analysis 
of  John's  theology  that  is  missing  in  Morris'  rather  flat  approach  of  taking  all  the  discourses 
and  debates  and  their  theological  claims  in  the  text  as  having  a  one-to-one  correspondence 
to  the  ministry  of  the  earthly  Jesus. 

One  is  left  questioning  whether  it  was  really  worthwhile  publishing  this  revised 
edition,  particularly  when  the  same  publishers  have  on  hand  the  up-to-date  conservative 
evangelical  commentary  by  D.  A.  Carson,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  (1991),  which 
has  much  better  discussions  of  approaches  with  which  it  disagrees  and  is  just  as  exegetically 
rigorous  but  in  the  light  of  a  more  comprehensive  awareness  of  recent  work  on  the  gospel. 
This  reviewer  comes  to  the  reluctant  and  regretful  conclusions  that,  though  this  volume  is 
worth  consulting  for  its  exegesis,  it  adds  very  little  to  the  earlier  work  and  it  might  well  have 
been  better  to  have  left  Morris'  1 97 1  publication  to  be  the  monumental  achievement  it  was 
in  the  context  of  the  evangelical  scholarship  of  its  day. 

Andrew  T.  Lincoln,  WyclifTe  College,  University  of  Toronto 


Walter  L.  Liefeld,  Interpreting  the  Book  of  Acts.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1995,  141  pp., 
$8.99. 

This  most  recent  addition  to  the  Guides  to  New  Testament  Exegesis  series 
focuses  on  the  sf)ecial  considerations  involved  in  interpreting  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  treat  Acts  separately  from  Luke,  its  companion  volume,  but  the  outline 
of  the  series  necessitated  this  unfortunate  separation.  Liefeld  reminds  his  reader  throughout, 
however,  that  Acts  is  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  is  only  seen  in  its  proper  light  when  joined 
to  Luke's  Gospel.  The  book  is  not  meant  to  be  a  definitive  interpretation  of  Acts~indeed, 
it  is  much  more  useful  than  that.  It  seeks  to  present  the  scope  of  Acts  scholarship  and 
provide  methodological  paradigms  for  the  reader's  own  interaction  with  Acts.  Liefeld  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  behind  Acts-an  essential  discussion  not  only  for  episties, 
but  even  more  so  for  narratives  where  the  intent  of  the  author  for  his  readership  is  not  so 
readily  accessible.  He  presents  methodological  guidelines  for  determining  the  purpose  of 
a  narrative,  focusing  the  student  on  the  flow  of  plot  (especially  identifying  high  pwints)  and 
on  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  certain  episodes  or  recurrent  patterns.  Liefeld  posits  that 
Acts  is  much  more  than  an  attempt  to  give  facts  about  the  early  church,  helpfully  identifying 
its  apologetic  tendency,  showing  that  the  Christian  movement  is  neither  a  threat  to  Roman 
order  nor  a  religion  incompatible  with  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  its  potential  evangelistic 
purpose.  He  also  speaks  of  its  theological  purpose,  which  is  particularly  focused  on  making 
sense  of  the  new  body  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  one  church,  anchoring  the  Gentile 
mission  in  the  plan  of  God.  Liefeld  also  presents  here  a  view  he  will  defend  in  the  final 
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chapter,  namely  that  Acts  does  not  seek  to  provide  a  pattern  for  church  organization, 
evangelism,  and  missions  for  the  churches  of  succeeding  generations,  thus  countering  a 
tendency  evident  in  many  conservative  churches. 

The  book  continues  with  a  chapter  on  ways  the  structure  of  Acts  has  been 
approached.  One  particularly  fruitful  suggestion  is  conspicuously  absent,  namely  that  Acts 
is  structured  theologically,  anchoring  the  troubling  course  of  the  early  church's  expansion 
(from  an  internal  Jewish  reform  movement  to  a  predominantly  Gentile  movement)  in  the 
plan  of  God  as  a  fulfillment  of  specific  prophecies  (cf.  Amos  9:1 1-12  in  Acts  15:16-18). 
In  a  third  chapter,  Liefeld  presents  some  guidelines  for  reading  narrative  as  theology, 
stressing  the  importance  of  reading  each  episode  in  the  context  of  the  whole,  letting  the 
movement  of  the  larger  narrative  illumine  what  is  significant  about  each  particular  scene. 

A  fourth  chapter  considers  the  subgenre  of  the  speeches  in  Acts.  These  are  fully 
formed  orations  (as  opposed  to  the  aggregation  of  sayings  in  the  Gospels),  the  historicity  of 
which  have  been  frequently  called  into  question  by  scholars.  In  ancient  historiography,  it 
was  common  practice  to  include  appropriate  speeches  at  critical  junctures  in  the  narrative. 
Thucydides'  criterion  for  the  speech  was  not  whether  it  could  be  authenticated  as  a  verbatim 
report,  but  whether  it  was  fitting  for  the  occasion  and  represented  what  would  have  been 
appropriate.  He  tried,  wherever  possible,  to  obtain  the  gist  of  the  speech  from  an 
eyewitness,  but  the  speeches  themselves  had  to  be  re-invented.  Acts  scholarship  has  largely 
proceeded  with  this  model  in  mind,  finding  in  the  speeches  more  of  Luke's  theology  than 
the  theology  of  the  speaker  in  the  narrative.  Liefeld  goes  against  this  stream  (together  with 
other  venerable  scholars  like  F.  F.  Bruce),  assigning  these  speeches  more  value  as  sources 
for  the  speaker's  theology  rather  than  the  author's.  The  problem  with  this  chapter  is  that 
it  takes  the  opposing  viewpoint  too  lightly,  offering  weak  explanations  for  the  similarities 
of  the  speeches  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  not  even  touching  at  the  difficulty  of  assigning  to 
Peter  in  Acts  15  the  bask;  argument  which  Paul  uses  against  Peter  and  all  Jewish  believers 
who  might  view  Gentile  believers  as  still  "unclean"  in  Galatians  2: 14-2 1  (and,  indirectly,  in 
3:1-5).  While  Liefeld's  position  itself  is  defensible,  a  more  serious  interaction  with  the 
opposing  arguments  is  left  to  be  desired  here~the  readers  are,  in  effect,  left  a  prey  to  the 
arguments  for  which  they  have  not  been  prepared  by  Liefeld. 

Liefeld  turns  next  to  a  survey  of  the  major  themes  in  Acts:  the  exalted  Christ,  the 
Spirit,  prayer,  praise,  possessions,  eschatology,  salvation,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  people 
of  God,  and  the  church  and  its  ministry.  This  is  a  most  helpful  overview,  providing  the 
beginning  student  with  an  orientation  to  the  author's  thought  and  theological  agenda  so  that 
he  or  she  might  be  the  better  equipped  to  see  the  contributions  of  individual  episodes  within 
this  theological  matrix.  The  sections  on  God's  sovereignty  and  the  people  of  God  are 
especially  important,  since  these  have  been  identified  as  major  components  of  the  author's 
pastoral  task—giving  Gentile  believers  "certainty"  about  their  place  in  the  plan  of  God  and 
the  people  of  God. 

A  sixth  chapter  provides  a  model  for  how  to  investigate  the  environment  (or 
background)  of  Acts.  Since  this  is  really  a  staggering  project  (currently  filling,  for  example, 
five  thick  volumes  in  the  series,  The  Book  of  Acts  in  its  First  Century  Setting),  Liefeld 
chooses  Acts  16  as  a  sample  exercise.  This  chapter  is  quite  commendable  in  that  Liefeld 
shows  a  sensitivity  not  only  to  the  traditional  historical,  legal,  geographical  backgrounds,  but 
also  to  cultural  backgrounds  like  patronage,  deviance  theory,  and  honor  societies.  Here  it 
must  be  stressed  that  the  student  will  need  to  make  ample  use  of  Liefeld's  well-chosen 
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bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  in  order  to  have  what  is  required  to  begin  to  engage 
Acts  within  its  first  century  environment. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  moving  from  exegesis  to  application.  The 
section  on  exegesis  is  not  meant  to  be  comprehensive,  but  rather  presents  an  overview  of 
the  whole  project  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  book.  Turning  to  application,  Liefeld 
first  discusses  the  essential  distinction  of  "normative  vs.  descriptive"-how  does  Acts  present 
a  model  for  the  church  in  every  age,  and  where  does  it  seek  merely  to  present  a  description 
of  the  church  in  the  first  age?  Included  within  this  is  a  timely  and  sensitive  discussion  of 
the  role  of  women  in  the  church,  as  Liefeld  contrasts  the  description  of  Priscilla's  teaching 
ministry  in  Acts  with  the  instructions  of  1  Tim  2:12-15. 

On  balance,  Liefeld  has  provided  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  Acts 
for  a  beginning  student— a  good  "second  step"  after  a  New  Testament  Introduction  class. 
The  reader  will  find  a  wealth  of  scholarly  inquiry  digested  and  made  palatable  in  these 
pages,  and  most  helpfully  will  find  reliable  directions  for  further  study  (as  he  or  she 
advances  in  the  investigation  of  this  text)  in  the  footnotes,  the  bibliography  for  the  chapter 
on  backgrounds,  and  the  generous  and  up-to-date  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

DavidA.deSilva 


Earl  J.  Richard,  First  and  Second  Thessalonians  (Sacra  Pagina  series,  v.  11),  Liturgical 
Press,  Collegeville,  1995,465  pp.  $29.95. 

Commentary  series  keep  being  launched,  and  individual  volumes  within  these 
series  continue  to  emerge  from  various  publishing  houses.  Having  welcomed  the  release 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Thessalonian  correspondence  in  July  1995  in  the  Believers 
Church  Bible  Commentary  series,  this  reviewer  soon  realized  that  several  other  volumes  on 
1  and  2  Thessalonians  were  coming  out  in  the  same  year.  One  was  Earl  J.  Richard's 
contribution.  Volume  1 1  in  the  Sacra  Pagina  Series.  The  commentaries  in  this  series  are 
written  by  an  international  team  of  Catholic  biblical  scholars.  According  to  series  editor, 
Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.  J.,  "these  volumes  seeks  to  open  up  the  riches  of  the  New 
Testament  and  to  invite  as  many  people  as  possible  to  study  the  'sacred  page'."  (Editor's 
Preface,  p.  vii) 

Richard's  First  and  Second  Thessalonians  opens  with  an  introduction  in  which 
he  first  supplies  background  information  about  first  century  Thessalonica  and  then  depicts 
the  traditional  view  of  the  circumstances  of  Paul's  mission  to  Thessalonica,  a  view  heavily 
shaped  by  the  story  line  in  Acts.  Richard  continues  by  proposing  his  own  chronology  of 
events  and  circumstances  underlying  these  NT  letters.  He  concludes  that  Paul's 
Thessalonian  mission  occurred  in  the  early  40s,  that  1  Thessalonians  is  a  conflation  of  two 
letters  written  in  the  early  and  mid-40s,  that  1  Thess.  2:14-16  is  a  later  interpolation,  and 
that  2  Thessalonians  was  written  by  someone  else  in  Paul's  name  to  confront  the  rampant 
apocalypticism  which  later  gripped  the  church. 

In  the  commentary  proper,  Richard  begins  each  section  by  offering  his  own 
translation  of  the  text.  The  "Notes"  which  follow  consist  of  thorough  treatments  of  the 
textual  and  linguisitc  data,  frequently  supplemented  with  extensive  listings  of  biblical  and 
extra-biblical  parallels.  Under  "Interpretation"  Richard  provides  essays  on  various  themes 
within  the  text  under  discussion;  the  methodologies  which  undergird  these  essays  feature 
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literary,  rhetorical,  and  thematic  analyses.  Occasionally  he  includes  an  "Excursus"  with  a 
more  specialized  focus,  such  as  the  one  on  "Pauline  and  Non-Pauline  Usage  in  1  Thess. 
l:9b-10"  (pp.  53-58).  A  General  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction,  and  brief 
listings  of  resources  "For  Reference  and  Further  Study"  at  the  conclusion  of  each  unit  give 
readers  access  to  supplementary  scholarship  on  topics  of  interest. 

Historical,  social,  and  political  factors  within  Thessalonica  and  in  the  Christian 
community  which  emerged  in  that  setting  receive  comparatively  little  attention  in  this 
commentary.  For  example,  Paul's  citation  of  the  slogan,  "Peace  and  security"  in  1  Thess. 
5:3  is  not  recognized  for  its  significance  within  the  Roman  imperial  propoganda  which  was 
being  disseminated  throughout  the  empire.  Richard  refers  to  the  proverbial  non-Pauline 
character  of  this  expression  and  treats  the  synoptic  and  prophetic  parellels  but  he  does  not 
exfd(xe  its  possible  historical  and  pditical  connotations  within  the  Roman  capital  city  of  first 
century  Macedonia.  Apart  from  vague  general  references  to  the  present  struggle  of 
believers  in  Thessalonica,  Richard  does  not  attempt  to  place  their  daily  lives  concretely 
within  the  social,  political  and  economic  matrix  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  first  century, 
especially  the  imperial  civic  cult  whose  slogan  Paul  here  quotes. 

Richard's  treatment  of  Second  Thessalonians  also  utilizes  mainly  linguistic, 
philological,  literary,  and  rhetorical  methodologies.  His  interpretation  builds  on  his 
hypothetical  reconstruction  of  2  Thessalonians  as  the  work  of  a  later  Paulinist  who  utilizes 
1  Thessalonians  as  a  model  for  an  anti-apocalyptic  treatise.  The  actual  historical  and  social 
circumstances  of  the  community  being  addressed  are  not  delineated. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  text,  Richard  does  not  hesitate  to  depart  from 
exegetical  conclusions  on  which  there  appears  to  be  scholarly  consensus.  His  argument 
concerning  the  composite  nature  of  1  Thessalonians,  for  example,  is  quite  persuasive.  Even 
though  such  proposals  are  not  new,  and  the  case  for  this  reading  has  not  been  made, 
Richard's  analysis  merits  further  attention. 

There  are  many  other  interpretations  which  are  quite  traditional.  One  such 
traditional  reading  is  his  identification  of  the  enigmatic  "restraining  force"  and  "restrainer" 
mentioned  in  2  Thessalonians  2:6,7.  Richard  appears  to  accept  the  longstanding  proposal 
that  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  emperor  represent  the  entity  which  restrains  the  forces  of 
evil  and  chaos,  so  that  the  Christian  community  has  the  freedom  to  work  quietly  and  pursue 
the  good.  (p.  352)  No  serious  consideration  is  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  empire  itself 
and  the  emperor  and  his  agents  represent  the  oppressive  force  and  the  hostile  personage 
against  which  the  church  needs  to  contend. 

A  student  of  the  Thessalonian  correspondence  finds  in  Richard's  First  and 
Second  Thessalonians  a  wealth  of  data  which  illuminates  these  epistles.  This  commentary 
will  be  useful  for  both  preachers  and  scholars  for  their  work  of  exegeting  the  biblical  text. 
A  resulting  careful  analysis  of  the  Thessalonian  correspondence  will  also  provide  ongoing 
basis  both  for  extending  Richard's  courageous  and  sometimes  innovative  interpretations  as 
well  as  for  correcting  them  when  that  is  warranted. 

Jacob  W.  Elias,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  IN 
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Ian  H.  Thomson,  Chiasmus  in  the  Pauline  Letters,  JSNTSS  111,  Sheffield,  Sheffield 
Academic  Press,  1995,  253  pp.,  $45.00. 

Ian  Thomson's  study.  Chiasmus  in  the  Pauline  Letters,  is  an  attempt  to  develop 
criteria  by  which  'intermediate  length'  chiasms  may  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  texts. 
His  introductory  chapter  gives  a  good  history  of  the  search  for  chiasm  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  suggests  several  areas  where  it  has  perhaps  gone  off  track.  According  to 
Thomson,  the  most  serious  problem  with  previous  work  on  chiasm  in  the  New  Testament 
texts,  specifically  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  is  the  search  for  the  'macro-chiasmus  [which]  is 
alleged  to  cover  whole  sections  of  a  book  or  even  a  whole  book.'  (p.  24)  He  goes  on  to 
suggest  three  over-arching  criteria  by  which  the  identification  of  'intermediate  length' 
chiasms  may  be  governed;  (1)  'The  chiasmus  will  be  present  in  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  will 
not  require  unsupported  textual  emendation  in  order  to  "recover"  it,'  (2)  'The  symmetrical 
elements  will  be  present  in  precisely  inverted  order,'  (3)  'The  chiasmus  will  begin  and  end 
at  a  reasonable  point.'(pp.  28-29)  The  remainder  of  the  book,  barring  the  conclusion,  is  a 
series  of  five  exegeses  dealing  with  perceived  chiasms  in  Eph.  1 :3-14;  Eph.  2: 1 1-22;  Gal. 
5:13-6:2;  Col.  2:6-19;  and  Rom.  5:12-21 .  In  conclusion,  Thomson  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  exegetical  significance  of  the  search  for  chiasms,  and  the  possible  implications  that 
the  presence  of  a  chiasm  may  have  for  the  interpretation  of  a  given  passage.  He  wavers 
between  proclaiming  the  determinative  nature  of  the  chiasmus  for  exegetical  work,  and  a 
mediating  position  where  chiasmus  may  help  with  old  problems  of  perceived  weak  allusions 
or  connections  within  a  text.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  'chiasmus  reveals  the  author's 
movement  of  thought  as  a  case  is  built.  The  chiastic  pattern  portrays  that  movement  in  an 
objective  fashion.  Thus,  what  may  be  dismissed  as  tautological  in  an  argument  assumed 
to  be  constructed  in  a  typical  Western  fashion  is  revealed  as  a  repetition  or  recapitulation 
that  lends  body  to  a  chiasmus'  (p.  224). 

There  are  several  unfortunate  things  about  this  study.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
much  of  the  exegesis  is  quite  weak.  Supfxjsed  chiastic  'links'  are  often  built  upon 
commonly  occurring  words  (such  as  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  exegesis  of  Gal.  5: 13-6:2 
which  occurs  several  times  in  other  elements  of  the  supposed  chiasm),  and  the  linking  of 
the  paired  elements  is  not  always  accomplished  with  direct  verbal  linkage,  but  rather 
concgj/«a/ linage  (such  as  the  linking  of  the  concept  of 'making'  found  in  Eph.  2:14  with 
that  at  the  end  of  2: 1 5  to  connect  two  paired  elements,  even  though  the  words  for  '  making' 
are  in  completely  different  grammatical  constructions,  one  being  an  Aorist  participle 
functioning  substantivally,  the  other  a  Present  participle  functioning  adverbially,  both  of 
which  have  different  implied  subjects  and  different  objects.) 

Another  element  that  is  somewhat  frustrating  in  this  volume  is  the  fact  that, 
although  Thomson  admits  that  chiasmus  'was  not  recognized  in  the  manuals  of  ancient 
rhetoric'  (p.  20),  he  still  suggests  that  this  was  a  rhetorical  device  consciously  used  to 
stmcture  arguments,  and  by  which  recipients  or  hearers  of  chiastically  structured  material 
would  have  been  aHe  to  decipher  the  contents.  If,  as  Thomson  claims  (p.  20-22),  chiasmus 
was  merely  an  unconscious  part  of  the  cultural  rhetorical  milieu,  then  one  might  expect  to 
find  argumentation  in  the  rhetorical  handbooks  laid  out  along  these  lines,  rather  than  along 
(to  Thomson)  foreign.  Western  logical  lines. 

An  additional  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  up  regarding  this  volume  is  the  fact 
that,  of  the  five  exegeses  which  Thomson  undertakes,  at  least  two  are  of  portions  of  the 
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Pauline  corpus  which  have  long  been  thought  of  as  'hymnic'  or  'poetic'  (Eph.  1 :3-14;  2: 1 1- 
22;  and  possibly  Col.  2:6-19).  His  discussion  of  this  issue  is  very  well  argued,  and  he  brings 
some  healthy  criticism  into  the  ongoing  discussion  of  'hymnic'  elements,  especially 
regarding  the  arbitrariness  with  which  many  'hymnic'  sections  are  excised  from  the  texts 
which  surround  them.  His  suggestion  that  these  sections  are  chiasms,  and  the  detailed 
structural  analyses  to  which  he  subjects  them  only,  in  the  end,  go  to  reinforce  the  idea  that 
these  sections  are  pre-formed.  The  suggestion  that  these  poetic  sections  are  chiastically 
structured  also  goes  a  long  way  toward  intimating  that  chiasm  (if  it  actually  exists  on  this 
large  of  a  level)  is  a  form  of  poetic  structure,  rather  than  rhetorical. 

The  final  point  that  must  be  mentioned  in  this  analysis  is  the  fact  that,  in 
arguments  such  as  those  within  which  Thomson  finds  chiastic  patterns,  one  would  expect 
to  find  the  presence  of  terms  on  a  consistent  basis,  and  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  them 
repeated.  The  fact  that  very  few  of  the  chiastic  pairs  which  Thomson  identifies  contain  the 
two  sole  occurrences  of  the  key  chiastic  elements  within  them  underlines  this  point.  In  any 
sustained  argument,  one  wouW  hope  to  hear  the  repetition  of  terms,  concepts,  and  phrases- 
to  not  hear  repetitions  or  recapitulations  of  previous  points  would  suggest  that  the  argument 
was  very  poorly  constructed.  What  we  are  seeing  in  the  legitimate  linkages  which  Thomson 
and  the  rest  of  those  enamored  by  chiasm  make  are  the  natural  results  of  rhetorical  speech 
and  writing.  We  should  not,  then,  make  the  rest  of  any  given  passage  hostage  to  those 
elements  which  are  legitimately  connected.  Perhaps  the  way  forward  for  the  study  of  these 
'chiastic'  passages  is  to  drop  the  idea  of  chiasm  all  together,  and  to  continue  to  note  those 
sections  which  do  seem  to  be  linked,  working  from  these  structural  elements  to  an  overall 
picture  of  the  structure  of  a  given  passage.  This,  rather  than  the  imposition  of  an  imaginary 
rhetorical  structure  onto  a  given  text  (a  structure  of  which  the  ancients,  beyond  simple 
ABBA-tyjje  chiasms,  appear  to  have  been  totally  unaware),  will  enable  future  exegeses  to 
be  based  on  evidence,  rather  than  conjecture. 

Brook  W.  R.  Pearson,  Roehampton  Institute,  London 


Steve  Moyise,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  JSNTSS  115,  Sheffield: 
Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1995,  173  pp.,  $45.00. 

This  new  study  of  the  allusive  use  of  the  OT  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (there  are 
no  formal  citations)  asks  whether  the  concept  of  'intertextuality'  can  shed  light  on  the 
process.  The  theory  is  that  the  use  of  a  text  from  another  context  can  never  give  the  same 
meaning  as  the  original  or  primary  use  simply  because  the  new  and  the  old  contexts  are 
different.  Hence  a  tension  is  set  up  and  the  reader  has  to  cope  creatively  with  hearing  two 
or  more  voices  simultaneously. 

Moyise  argues  that  in  Rev.  1-3  the  imagery  is  shaped  more  by  Scripture  than  by 
the  local  contexts  of  the  several  churches,  and  that  Daniel  played  an  important  part.  But 
while  Scripture  is  guide  rather  than  simply  'servant'  (an  allusion  to  B.  Lindars'  well-known 
epigram)  and  cannot  be  made  to  mean  whatever  John  wants  it  to  mean,  his  use  of  it  is 
affected  by  his  own  context.  This  is  illustrated  at  some  length  from  the  use  of  Ezekiel. 
John's  use  of  Scripture  in  general  is  not  peculiar  to  himself;  similar  phenomena  can  be  seen 
in  the  Qumran  literature.  All  this  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  intertextuality  'to 
explore  how  the  source  text  continues  to  speak  through  the  new  work  and  how  the  new 
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work  forces  new  meanings  from  the  source  text'  (111).  What  emerges  is  the  importance 
of  the  evocative  function  of  language.  But  this  leads  Moyise  to  the  view  that  John  intended 
a  'dialogical  tension'  which  the  reader  has  to  resolve.  In  a  citation  from  J.  P.  Ruiz,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  significant  since  it  is  given  in  whole  or  part  no  less  than  five  times,  we 
are  told  that  'to  the  extent  that  the  "interpreting  subjecf  engages  in  an  active  reading  of 
John's  book,  he  or  she  engages  in  a  dialogue  with  the  text  and  with  the  texts  within  the  text' 
(135). 

All  this  is  clearly  presented  with  helpful  signposts  and  summaries  and  some 
useful  observations  on  the  details  of  John's  usage.  Yet  the  discussion  fails  to  recognize  that, 
granted  that  meanings  cannot  be  identical  between  a  text  and  its  citation  in  a  second  text, 
there  can  still  be  degrees  of  greater  and  less  'respect  for  context';  the  problem  of 
faithfulness  to  context  cannot  be  simply  set  aside.  Further,  the  view  that  'the  author  has 
produced  a  fresh  composition  which  invites  the  reader  to  participate  and  create  meaning' 
(142)  is  in  danger  of  introducing  an  unrestrained  subjectivity;  a  writer  may  well  summon 
readers  to  wrestle  with  the  meaning  of  the  text  for  themselves,  but  surely  has  some  limits 
in  mind  as  to  what  they  should  come  up  with.  To  over-simplify:  the  writer  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  doubtless  intends  readers  to  wrestle  with  the  application  of  'You  shall  not 
kill'  to  their  own  specific  problems,  and  does  not  know  what  these  might  be  (abortion, 
euthanasia),  but  does  not  expect  freedom  of  interpretation  to  include  freedom  to  allow 
activities  that  may  be  tantamount  to  murder.  We  cannot  escape  the  significance  of 
'authorial  intention'  (though  we  may  need  sophisticated  ways  of  expressing  what  is  meant 
by  it),  especially  in  dealing  with  Scripture,  a  work  which  is  in  important  ways  more  akin  to 
a  legal  corpus  or  testament  than  to  modem  imaginative  make-of-it-what-you-like  literature. 
As  Moyise  rightly  recognizes,  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  made  to  mean  whatever  John 
wants  it  to  mean.  I.  Howard  Marshall,  University  of  Aberdeen 


Neal  Windham,  New  Testament  Greek  for  Preachers  and  Teachers:  Five  Areas  of 
Application,  Lanham,  MD:  University  Press  of  America,  1991,  247  pp. 

James  A.  Brooks  and  Carlton  L.  Winbery,  Syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Lanham,  MD: 
University  Press  of  America,  1988  (1979),  xiii  +  204  pp. 

For  those  who  currently  endure  or  have  endured  the  rigors  of  learning  Greek, 
these  two  books  will  help  you  answer  that  nagging  question:  "Why?"  The  Greek  learned 
from  any  basic  first-year  textbook  places  the  emphasis  on  morphology  and  the  rudiments 
of  syntax,  aimed  at  enabling  the  student  to  produce  the  most  basic  translation  of  a  Greek 
text.  But  what  has  the  student  really  gained?  One  more  step  is  necessary,  and  all  who  wish 
to  make  their  study  of  Greek  fruitful  for  ministry  will  welcome  these  books  as  helpful 
guides. 

Brooks  and  Winberys  Syntax  has  been  available  for  quite  some  time,  though 
hiddai  in  the  catalog  of  a  press  which  is  ix)t  very  aggressive  in  its  advertising.  This  thin  and 
rather  inexpensive  volume  preserves,  in  effect,  a  digest  of  some  very  weighty  grammars  of 
Koine  Greek.  The  reader  is  taken  first  through  a  survey  of  the  many  possibilities  of 
meaning  for  each  case  of  the  substantive  (nouns,  or  anything  which  may  function  as  a 
noun).  Since  their  focus  is  syntax,  not  form,  the  authors  have  adopted  the  eight-case  system 
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for  their  discussion  (nominative,  genitive,  ablative,  dative,  instrumental,  locative,  accusative, 
vocative).  The  student  may  now  read,  for  example,  the  full  range  of  possibilities  for  the 
genitive/ablative:  when  she  turns  again  to  the  Greek  text,  she  will  enjoy  greater  precision 
translating  the  genitive  case  and  will  be  better  equipped  to  analyze  the  translational  choices 
made  by  English  versions.  The  discussion  is  supported  by  numerous  examples  from  the 
New  Testament  itself-well  over  one  thousand  in  this  short  book.  One  will  at  numerous 
places  disagree  with  the  authors  concerning  their  designation  of  the  syntactical  nuance  of 
a  particular  word  in  a  particular  verse,  but  this  is  precisely  now  the  level  to  which  this  guide 
raises  the  student!  The  importance  of  this  is,  of  course,  not  to  label  a  particular  usage 
correctly  (and  the  labels  themselves  do  multiply  in  an  admittedly  tiresome  manner),  but  to 
uncover  the  precise  nuance  of  meaning  (or  multiple  meanings)  enfleshed  in  a  given  instance 
of  case  usage. 

The  book  continues  with  a  discussion  of  verbs,  expanding  on  the  fundamental 
meanings  of  the  different  tenses,  moods,  and  voices  with  which  one  leaves  the  Biblical 
Greek  I  and  11  courses  of  most  seminaries.  The  authors  regrettably  persist  in  speaking  of  the 
aorist  as  punctiliar  (rather  than  as  truly  "undefined,"  or  non-committal,  with  regard  to 
aspect),  and  omit  close  discussion  of  and  translational  possibilities  for  one  essential  aspect 
of  the  Middle  Voice  in  Classical  Greek  (and  which  cannot  be  supposed  wholly  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  language  by  the  first  century  CE),  namely  that  of  the  subject's  personal 
interest,  benefit  or  advantage,  but  these  are  small  flaws  in  an  otherwise  excellent  discussion. 

After  the  whirlwind  introduction  to  the  sheer  mass  of  verb  forms,  this  book  will 
provide  a  welcome  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  range  of  meanings  of  each  form.  Again, 
this  is  where  true  insight  into  the  New  Testament  text  is  to  be  found-not  in  the  wooden 
translations  after  first-year  Greek,  but  in  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  nuances  of  the 
language  of  these  Scriptures.  Brooks  and  Winbery  conclude  with  a  section  on  word  order, 
types  of  clauses,  indirect  discourse,  and  all  the  other  essentials  of  dealing  with  strings  of 
words  in  Greek  rather  than  discrete  words  or  phrases.  In  short,  independent  study  of  this 
book,  and  referral  to  it  while  translating  a  passage  in  preparation  for  proclamation  of  the 
word  or  private  study,  will  redeem  those  countless  hours  spent  learning  forms,  and  turn 
Greek  into  an  ever  more  enriching  tool  for  your  encounter  with  the  New  Testament. 

Neal  Windham  offers  a  different  sort  of  book  which  is  nevertheless  also 
indispensable  for  people  who  use  Greek  in  ministry.  This  work  takes  you  still  one  step 
ftirther.  You  learned  the  forms  in  seminary;  you  have  attained  a  richer  appreciation  for  the 
nuances  and  full  range  of  meanings  for  cases  and  the  verb  system  with  the  help  of  Brooks 
and  Winbery.  You  now  need  to  reflect  upon  how  to  apply  this  growing  facility  to  the  task 
of  exegesis.  Windham  is  himself  fully  informed  in  the  current  discussions  of  linguistics, 
seeking  through  this  book  to  bring  these  insights  fruitfully  to  bear  on  the  proclaimer's  task. 

He  begins  with  two  chapters  on  textual  criticism,  that  highly  technical  yet 
indispensable  part  of  reading  the  New  Testament.  Windham  is  very  thorough  in  his 
coverage  of  this  discipline  and  should  enable  the  reader,  if  not  to  overthrow  the  verdicts  of 
the  professional  text  critics  who  have  produced  the  UBS''  and  NA^^,  at  least  to  have  access 
to  the  variant  readings  and  potential  rationales  behind  these  variants,  to  understand  the 
criteria  for  the  text  critics'  preference  of  one  reading,  and,  for  the  more  significant  variants, 
to  discuss  with  one's  congregation  why  some  of  their  Bibles  include  a  verse  or  phrase  or 
reading  which  is  excluded  or  modified  in  another  parishioner's  version,  and  why  this  might 
be  significant  for 'our  understanding  of  the  word. 
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Chapter  three  focuses  on  the  rcadei^s  development  of  a  sensitivity  to  morphemes- 
the  smallest  unit  that  can  cany  meaning  or  give  syntactical  information  (e.g.,  the  roots  *6iK, 
*7II(;t,  *oik;  the  aflSx  e;  the  suffix  -xr\C,).  Windham  wisely  cautions  us  about  constructing 
the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  its  morphemes  (would  we  ever 
reach  some  deep  insight  about  our  word  "understand"  by  adding  the  meaning  of  "under" 
to  that  of  "stand"?).  The  real  benefit  of  looking  through  a  passage  at  the  level  of 
morphemes  comes  when  we  see  how  certain  morphemes  might  dominate  a  given  passage, 
or  lend  some  sort  of  rhetorical  structure  to  that  passage.  Using  an  English  text,  we  lose 
sight  of  this  internal  structuring  and  connectedness  within  a  passage.  Scanning  a  Greek  text 
(cf  OIK  in  Eph.  2: 1 9-22;  TcapaKaA./  napaKArj  in  2  Cor.  1 :3-7;  ou v-  compounds  in  Rom. 
8:16-32),  however,  these  key  morphemes  jump  out,  indicating  how  the  author  has 
skillfully  linked  these  words  together.  This  becomes  all  the  more  significant  as  we  consider 
that  these  texts  were  mostly  composed  for  oral  delivery,  such  that  these  sounds  were 
actually  guides  to  the  first  hearers'  understanding  of  the  arrangement  of  an  argument,  the 
opening  and  closing  points  of  blocks  of  argument,  and  the  like. 

Chapter  five  offers  a  very  sophisticated  plan  for  determining  the  precise  meaning 
of  a  word  in  its  context.  Fully  aware  of  the  dangers  and  abuse  of  the  "word  study," 
Windham  offers  reliable  advice  concerning  how  to  conduct  such  a  study  so  as  to  arrive 
nearer  to  the  actual  nuance  (or  intentionally  multivalent  sense)  of  a  word  in  its  context, 
rather  than  stuffing  twenty  possible  meanings  into  that  cramped  context.  Some  of  the  best 
advice  he  gives  here  includes  looking  at  contextual  associations  of  a  given  Greek  word  in 
a  number  of  occurrences  (within  the  same  author  and  document,  if  at  all  possible).  This  will 
give  a  stronger  sense  of  how  a  particular  author  uses  a  word  (and  to  what  end),  and  is  much 
more  reliable  than  just  picking  from  among  the  possible  meanings  in  a  lexicon  (or  worse, 
reading  all  the  possibilities  into  the  verse). 

The  author  moves  in  every  widening  circles  to  syntactic  units  and  finally  to  the 
level  of  the  discourse  itself  In  the  former,  Windham  looks  out  over  the  material  found  in 
Brooks  and  Winbery  (though  by  not  means  intending  thereby  to  produce  a  "Syntax  of  NT 
Greek")  and  explores  how  these  insights,  too,  are  to  be  brought  into  exegesis  and 
proclamatk)n.  The  final  chapter,  which  really  represents  an  innovation  in  books  on  Greek 
in  the  Pulpit  (and  a  growing  edge  in  the  discipline  of  biblical  studies  more  broadly),  seeks 
to  sensitize  readers  to  how  a  larger  unit  is  structured  by  looking  for  markers  of  transition 
between  units  and  markers  of  cohesion  within  units  (whether  in  narrative  or  argumentative 
texts).  The  first  step  to  understanding  Galatians  3-4,  for  example,  is  knowing  what  the 
blocks  of  argument  are,  and  how  each  discrete  argument  is  structured  and  where  the 
inferential  particles  are  meant  to  lead  the  reader.  Here,  Windham  admittedly  scratches  but 
the  surface  of  this  discipline,  and  at  this  point  the  student  must  begin  to  look  for  a  new 
teacher,  grateful  for  the  distance  on  the  road  to  exegetical  acuity  Windham  has  brought  him 
or  her. 

Each  chapter  of  this  book  concludes  with  a  section  on  the  practical  application 
of  the  fffeceding  material  to  the  task  of  the  preacher/bible  study  leader,  positive  suggestions 
and  cauticHis  amceming  presenting  these  insights  to  parishioners,  practice  exercises  to  help 
the  reader  develop  the  skills  discussed,  and  a  bibliography  of  helpful  reference  tools  and 
suggestions  for  further  reading.  Together  with  Brooks  and  Winbery,  this  book  will  provide 
the  student  and  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  means  to  make  the  Greek  learned 
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in  seminary  work  fruitfully  in  the  parish,  enabling  the  devotee  to  engage  the  text  in  a  much 
richer,  more  rewarding  manner,  to  the  benefit  of  proclaimer  and  hearer  alike. 

DavidA.deSilva 


Tord  Fomberg  and  David  Hellholm,  eds..  Texts  and  Contexts.  Biblical  Texts  in  Their 
Textual  and  Situational  Contents.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Lars  Hartman.  Oslo-Copenhagen- 
Stockholm-Boston:  Scandinavian  University  Press,  1995,  xxix  +  1070  pp.,  $98.00. 

Festschriften,  books  of  essays  written  in  honor  of  distinguished  scholars,  are 
becoming  longer  and  longer,  and  even  spreading  to  several  volumes.  Lars  Hartmann  is  a 
leading  Swedish  scholar  whose  reputation  extends  far  beyond  Scandinavia  through  his 
important  works,  especially  on  the  interpretation  of  Mark  13  {Prophecy  Interpreted,  1966) 
and  on  the  early  theology  of  baptism.  No  less  than  52  scholars  have  combined  to  produce 
this  massive  volume  with  contributions  mainly  in  English  (38;  the  others  in  German  [13] 
and  French  [1]).  Together  they  illumine  a  wide  range  of  New  Testament  texts.  A  short 
review  of  such  a  volume  cannot  even  give  a  list  of  all  the  contributors  and  titles.  I  offer  a 
selection  of  items  of  personal  interest. 

Part  I  of  the  volume  deals  with  'Biblical  Texts  in  Their  Textual  Contexts',  and 
is  subdivided  into  'Intra-Textual  Relations'  and  'Inter-Textual  Relations'.  In  the  former 
section  Donald  Hagner,  himself  of  Swedish  ancestry,  discusses  'Imminence  and  the 
Parousia  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew',  and  is  concerned  with  the  different  viewpoints 
presented  in  the  Gospel;  this  is  a  helpful  amplification  of  the  briefer  note  in  his  recently- 
published  commentary  (Vol.  n,  711-3).  In  the  same  section  Ernst  Baasland  offers  a 
significant  study  (in  German)  of  Acts  15: 13-21  in  its  rhetorical  context  which  leads  to  the 
conclusk)n  that  the  'apostolic  decree'  is  not  a  decree  but  a  criticism  of  pagan  idolatry.  In  the 
second  sub-section  James  Dunn  compares  Paul's  understanding  of  the  law  in  two  different 
letters,  Galatians  and  Romans,  and  finds  that  (contrary  to  some  scholars)  he  has  a  coherent 
theology  with  distinctive  features  in  each  of  the  letters.  Wiard  Popkes  examines  'James  and 
Paraenesis,  Reconsidered',  and  offers  an  alternative  to  the  influential  interpretation  by  M. 
Dibelius:  James  presupposes  earlier  paraenesis  and  is  more  of  a  corrective,  pastoral  letter  to 
specific  recipients  who  were  in  danger  of  going  astray. 

Part  n  deals  with  'BiHical  Texts  in  Their  Situational  Contexts'  and  is  subdivided 
into  'Biblical  Texts  and  Their  Historical  Background'  and  'History  of  Interpretation  and 
Present-Day  Hermeneutics'.  In  the  section  on  historical  background  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer 
discusses  'The  Palestinian  Background  of  "Son  of  God"  as  a  Title  for  Jesus'  in  a  typically 
cautious  manner,  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  Qumran  text  4Q246  is  reassessed  and 
regarded  as  evidence  for  the  possibility  that  the  title  could  also  have  been  used  by  Jewish 
Christians  for  Jesus.  Abraham  J.  Malherbe  argues  that  Paul's  term  'self-sufficient'  in 
Philippians  4:1 1  is  not  to  be  understood  against  a  Stoic  background  but  in  the  context  of 
ancient  ideas  of  friendship.  Birger  Olsson  poses  some  critical  questions  regarding  social- 
scientific  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  with  special  reference  to  J.  H.  Elliott's  work  on 
1  Peter.  Finally,  in  the  second  sub-section  Harald  Riesenfeld  asks  briefly  and  pointedly 
whether  it  does  not  make  better  sense  to  find  the  origins  of  the  early  Christian 
understanding  of  Jesus  in  a  set  of 'Son  of  man'  sayings  which  were  pronounced  by  Jesus 
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himself,  sadly  the  essay  is  too  brief  to  do  more  than  adumbrate  this  challenge  to  the  modem 
tendency  to  ascribe  everything  to  'hypothetical  processes  in  anonymous  congregations'. 

I  have  mentioned  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  interesting  material  in  this  volume, 
but  I  hope  that  my  selection  has  whetted  appetites.  The  book  will  doubtless  be  beyond  the 
purses  of  individuals:  it  is  a  mandatory  purchase  for  every  self-respecting  theological 
library.  A  worthy  tribute  to  a  fine  scholar,  it  is  equally  a  fine  contribution  in  its  own  right 
to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  I.  Howard  Marshall,  University  of  Aberdeen 


A.  K.  A.  Adam,  What  Is  Postmodern  Biblical  Criticism?,  Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship, 
Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1995,  xiv  +  81  pp.,  $10.00. 

For  most  readers  of  this  journal,  the  question  which  constitutes  the  title  of  this 
book  will  evoke  two  other  questions:  What  is  postmodernism?  And  why  should  I  acquaint 
myself  with  it?  All  three  questions  are  addressed  with  remarkable  clarity  in  this  highly 
readable  introduction.  In  four  concise  chapters  (plus  an  introduction  and  concluding 
"prelude")  the  author  synthesizes  an  impressive  array  of  approaches  and  carefully  guides  the 
reader  toward  an  understanding  of  their  commonalities,  procedures,  limitations,  and 
potential. 

The  first  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  postmodernism  which  excels  most 
others  in  enabling  the  reader  to  get  a  sense  of  what  postmodernism  is  (a  task  which  the 
author  admits  is  problematic).  Adam  begins  with  a  description  of  modernism  and  its  tenets 
and  proceeds  to  explain  postmodernism  as  a  movement  of  resistance,  manifested  by 
challenges  to  a  number  of  modernist  verities  and  agendas:  1 )  the  possibility  of  establishing 
unshakable,  undoubtable  foundations  for  theoretical  claims;  2)  the  assertion  of  universal 
theories  and  unified  systems  of  knowledge;  3)  the  appeal  to  reason  in  the  determination  of 
truth  and  not  truth;  4)  the  division  of  inquiry  into  specialized  spheres  of  discourse;  5)  the 
possibility  of  objectivity  in  observation  and  interpretation;  6)  a  reliance  on  metanarratives 
as  warrants  for  agendas;  7)  an  emphasis  on  the  autonomy  of  the  text;  and  8)  a  belief  in 
progress  and  a  fascination  with  novelty. 

The  rest  of  the  book  elaborates  the  of>erational  dimensions  of  postmodern 
thought.  The  second  chapter  elaborates  Deconstruction,  a  complex  of  approaches  which 
subvert  conventional  notions  of  meaning,  texts,  identity,  and  communication.  This  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  various  interpretive  strategies  that  have  called  attention, 
in  diverse  ways,  to  the  ideological  dimensions  of  the  comf>osition,  interpretation,  and 
application  of  biblical  texts.  Here  Adam  (w)rightly  describes  approaches  more  often 
discussed  separately  (the  New  Historicism,  feminist  criticism,  "ideologicar'/Marxist 
criticism,  African-American  criticism)  and  presents  them,  like  spokes  on  a  wheel  (reviewer's 
analogy),  with  attention  both  to  their  particularities  and  to  their  common  center  and 
periphery.  The  final  chapter  deals  with  "transgressive"  interpretations,  those  which  blur 
discursive  boundaries  and/or  flout  discursive  rules. 

As  the  author  notes  in  the  book's  introduction,  the  real  barrier  to  comprehending 
postmodern  theory  is  not  the  complexities  of  the  various  approaches  but  simply  their 
un&miliarity.  Adam  has  done  much  to  dismantle  this  barrier,  his  guide  is  characterized  by 
readable  explanations,  unencumbered  by  excessive  jargon,  and  by  excellent  bibliographies 
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for  those  who  wish  to  do  more  exploring.  Those  seeking  a  way  into  these  domains  will 
likely  find  no  better  starting  point.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 


Millard  J.  Erickson,  Where  is  Theology  Going?  Issues  and  Perspectives  on  the  Future  of 
Theology,  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1994, 230  pp. 

Any  new  book  by  Millard  Erickson  is  welcome  these  days  in  evangelical  circles. 
Author  of  many  works  in  philosophy  and  theology  and  formerly  professor  at  Bethel 
Seminary,  Erickson  is  now  a  research  professor  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  He  is  best  known  for  his  magnum  opus.  Christian  Theology  (3  vols.,  1983- 
85).  Nearly  1300  pages  long,  dubbed  "the  green  monster"  by  some  students,  it  has 
established  itself  as  the  text  of  choice  in  a  large  number  of  evangelical  seminaries.  The 
dedications  of  its  three  volumes  reflect  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Erickson's  training  as  he 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  Bernard  Ramm  (American  Baptist),  William  Hordem  (Canadian 
Methodist),  and  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  (German  Lutheran),  all  of  whom  have  guided  his 
studies. 

Where  Is  Theology  Going?  is  thus  the  work  of  a  broadly  prepared,  respected 
scholar  as  he  surveys  the  present  scene  and  makes  some  educated  guesses  about  the 
immediate  future.  In  four  opening  chapters  Erickson  looks  at  how  we  can  tell  where 
theology  is  headed,  major  trends  in  culture  and  religion,  the  role  of  non-theological 
academic  disciplines,  and  general  trends  within  the  field  of  theology.  He  then  turns  to  his 
own  specialty,  surveying  the  doctrines  of  scripture,  God,  humanity,  sin,  Christ,  and 
salvation.  The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  influencing  the  direction  of  theology. 

The  above  summary  reveals  that  several  major  doctrines  do  not  receive  chapter- 
length  treatment:  pneumatology,  ecclesiology,  and  eschatology.  All  have  been  so  important 
in  20th-century  thought  for  the  church  at  large  and  evangelicals  in  particular  that  one  can 
only  wonder  why  Dr.  Erickson  chose  not  to  write  on  them.  He  notes  that  the  choice  of 
topics  is  rather  arbitrary,  the  intention  is  to  be  illustrative  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  the 
missing  areas  are  touched  on  in  passing  (p.  9).  But  one  can  still  wish  for  treatment  of  these 
doctrines  similar  to  that  accorded  to  other  loci  of  theology. 

The  book  is  written  by  an  evangelical  for  evangelicals  and  concerns  itself  largely 
with  North  American  evangelical  thought  at  the  close  of  the  20th  century.  Secularism, 
subjectivism,  and  sensationalism  come  in  for  their  share  of  deserved  critique.  Such  cultural 
factors  as  these  have,  in  Erickson's  opinion,  affected  evangelical  practice  and  theology  in 
negative  fashion.  A  weakening  is  under  way,  partially  noted  in  major  generational 
differences,  and  this  weakening  can  be  expected  to  continue  until  leaders  influenced  by  it 
see  it  for  what  it  really  is  and  prophetically  call  for  repentant  change. 

Erickson's  analysis  makes  Sequent  use  of  sociological  studies  by  George  Gallup, 
James  Davison  Hunter,  and  the  Bama  Group.  He  critiques  some  churches'  nearly  exclusive 
use  of  praise  choruses  which  are  one-sided  in  their  emphasis  on  human  individualism, 
divine  goodness,  and  abundant  grace.  He  is  concerned  about  marketing  and  management 
techniques  that  can  turn  a  congregation  into  a  business  with  little  place  for  prayer  or  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  is  wary  lest  the  church  become  culturally  captive  to  the  world  at  the  end  of 
its  second  millennium. 
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At  the  same  time,  Erickson  remains  ever  hopeful  and  optimistic.  His  basic  motif 
is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  he  is  eager  to  point  out  signs  of  recovery  wherever  he 
sees  them.  As  mentioned,  he  believes  that  present  trends  will  continue  until  significant 
leaders  within  them  courageously  protest  and  call  for  change.  But  he  fails  to  note  one  such 
scholar  who  has  done  just  that.  For  about  two  decades  Thomas  C.  Oden  of  Drew 
University  followed  nearly  every  theological,  philosophical,  and  psychological  fad  until  he 
saw  the  barrenness  of  modernity  and  postmodemity.  With  his  1979  Agenda  for  Theology 
(rev.  ed.:  After  Modernity... What?,  1990)  he  called  a  halt  to  such  foolishness  and  set  a 
course  toward  a  larger,  deeper,  truer  vision  of  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Erickson  unfortunately 
fails  to  observe  Oden's  radical  change  as  an  example  of  what  he  is  writing  about. 

Erickson's  always  clear  style  will  commend  the  book  to  anyone  who  reads  it.  And 
its  basic  hopefulness  may  balance  the  melancholy  of  other  recent  assessments  (e.g.,  David 
Wells).  All  are  to  be  commended  for  looking  carefully  at  the  church  in  today's  world,  and 
all  deserve  to  be  read  while  we  ask,  "Lord,  is  it  I?"  Jerry  R.  Flora 


Stanley  Grenz,  Revisioning  Evangelical  Theology:  A  Fresh  Agenda  for  the  2 1  st  Century. 
Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press,  1993, 208  pp. 

Stanley  Grenz  believes  that  late  twentieth  century  evangelicalism  is  having  an 
identity  crisis.  He  places  that  crisis  in  the  context  of  a  larger  "cultural  shift"  from  modernity 
to  postmodemity.  Grenz  believes  that  evangelicalism  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  the 
modernist  (Enlightenment)  emphases  on  reason,  optimism,  and  individualism  (particularly 
the  latter)  and  is  not  well-equipped  to  handle  the  present  cultural  transition.  He  intends  his 
book  to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the  evangelical  identity  crisis  and  the  attempt  to  move 
evangelicalism  into  the  postmodern  age. 

To  do  this,  Grenz  engages  in  what  he  calls  "revisioning,"  rethinking  the  bases  of 
evangelkial  identity  and  theology.  He  discusses  evangelical  identity,  evangelical  spirituality, 
the  theological  task,  the  sources  of  theology,  biblical  authority,  theology's  integrative  motif, 
and  the  church.  His  discussion  in  this  book  prepared  the  way  for  the  systematic  theology 
he  published  the  following  year  (Theology  for  the  Community  of  God,  Broadman  and 
Holman,  1994). 

In  his  chapter  on  evangelical  identity,  Grenz  takes  issue  with  the  common 
assumption  that  evangelicalism  is  defined  primarily  by  a  set  of  doctrines;  his  example  for 
this  approach  is  Donald  Bloesch's  Essentials  of  Evangelical  Theology.  Grenz  tries  to  shift 
the  basis  of  evangelical  identity  from  doctrine  to  exf)erience:  "[Central]  to  evangelicalism 
is  a  common  vision  of  the  faith  that  arises  out  of  a  common  religious  experience  couched 
within  a  common  interpretive  framework  consisting  in  theological  beliefs  we  gain  from  the 
Scriptures"  (34).  This  common  experience  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  conversion, 
which  we  understand  in  biblical  categories.  Grenz  argues  that  our  theologizing  arises  out 
of  our  piety:  Evangelicalism  is  "an  experiential  piety  cradled  in  a  theology"  (35). 

He  describes  modem  evangelicalism  as  a  descendant  of  three  movements:  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  Puritanism  and  Pietism,  and  postfundamentalist  "card  carrying 
evangelicalism"  (the  movement  that  developed  in  the  1940's  and  following).  He  believes 
that  the  present  changes  in  evangelicalism  may  be  a  retum  to  forms  of  evangelical  faith  that 
predated  the  modem  postfundamentalist  variety.  In  fact,  he  calls  evangelical  theologians 
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to  move  away  from  a  sole  focus  on  abstract  doctrine  in  order  to  "recapture  the  practical 
emphasis  characteristic  of  the  earlier,  more  pietistically  inclined  era  in  the  broader  history 
of  our  movement"  (57). 

In  his  historical  discussion,  his  concern  to  define  evangelicalism  experientially 
leads  him  to  neglect  the  important  role  of  Protestant  Scholasticism  in  shaping  modem 
evangelicalism,  but  he  takes  up  this  point  in  his  chapter  on  the  theological  task.  In  that 
chapter,  he  critiques  evangelical  propositionalism,  an  approach  derived  from  Reformed 
Scholasticism  by  way  of  the  Princeton  theologians,  which  finds  its  most  famous  modem 
exponent  in  Carl  F.  H.  Henry.  Grenz  acknowledges  the  cognitive  dimension  of  revelation, 
but  he  believes  that  evangelical  theology  has  been  the  "captive"  of  an  individualistic 
epistemology  that  is  currently  being  debunked  by  sociologists.  It  is  this  sociological 
understanding  of  the  corporate  foundation  of  knowledge  and  religious  identity  that  Grenz 
wants  to  use  as  the  basis  of  theologizing  in  the  postmodem  worid. 

Theology,  Grenz  argues,  is  an  activity  that  originates  and  ends  in  corporate 
experience:  it  is  "the  faith  community's  reflecting  on  the  faith  experience  of  those  who  have 
encountered  God  through  the  divine  activity  in  history  and  therefore  now  seek  to  live  as  the 
people  of  God  in  the  contemf>orary  world"  (76).  Theology  must  be  contextual;  "Rather 
than  merely  amplifying,  refining,  defending  and  handing  on  a  timeless,  fixed  orthodoxy, 
theologians,  speaking  from  within  the  community  of  faith,  seek  to  describe  the  act  of  faith, 
the  One  toward  whom  faith  is  directed  and  the  implications  of  our  faith  commitment  in,  for 
and  to  a  specific  historical  and  cultural  context"  (83). 

Grenz  describes  three  "pillars"  for  theology:  the  biblical  message,  the  history  of 
doctrine,  and  the  contemporary  context  of  the  church.  These  three  pillars  serve  as  norms 
for  evaluating  theologies.  Grenz  argues  against  an  overemphasis  on  any  of  the  three.  He 
also  argues  against  the  so-called  "Wesleyan  quadrilateral"  of  Scripture,  tradition,  reason,  and 
experience  on  the  grounds  that  experience  is  not  a  source  of  theology  but  rather  the  focus 
of  the  theological  task  (91). 

His  discussion  of  biblical  authority  calls  for  the  recognition  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
ongoing  role  in  the  illumination  of  Scripture.  Grenz  believes  that  most  evangelical 
bibliologies  have  concentrated  on  inspiration  to  the  detriment  of  illumination.  In  fact,  he 
argues,  the  Spirit's  illumination  of  believing  communities  led  to  the  production  and 
canonization  of  the  biblical  documents:  "Our  bibliology,  therefore,  must  develop  a 
deepened  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the  community  in  the  process  that  led  to  the 
composition,  compilation,  and  canonization  of  the  Bible"  (122).  The  Spirit's  work  in  all  of 
these  tasks  means  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
speaks  through  it.  Grenz  calls  for  a  "Spirit-focused  rather  than  text-focused"  approach  to 
biblical  authority  (124).  He  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  should  be  subsumed 
under  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  he  does  in  his  systematic  theology). 

Consistent  with  his  corporate  emphasis,  Grenz  proposes  community  as  the 
integrative  motif  of  theology  (a  proposal  he  adopts  in  his  own  theology).  He  believes  this 
approach  is  justified  by  two  of  the  "pillars"  of  theology:  the  biblical  message  itself  (for 
example,  Jesus'  emphasis  on  the  Kingdom  of  God)  and  the  contemporary  context  (the 
conclusions  of  modem  sociology).  In  his  concluding  chapter,  Grenz  calls  for  a  revisioning 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  a  community  of  love  that  both  reflects  and  participates  in 
the  community  of  love  that  is  the  Trinity. 
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Stanley  Grenz  addresses  timdy  issues  that  evangelical  theologians  and  lay  people 
must  deal  with  as  we  attempt  to  express  God's  revelation  in  terms  relevant  to  contemporary 
culture.  He  deals  with  such  issues  as  biblical  authority  and  the  sources  of  theology  with 
refreshing  candor  and  openness.  His  critique  of  the  propositional  approach  to  theology  is 
thought-provddng.  His  emphasis  on  community  is  a  welcome  (and  biblical)  answer  to  the 
excessive  individualism  and  privatism  of  American  evangelicalism.  Similarly,  his  call  for 
the  reunion  of  theology  and  ethics  corrects  a  traditional  evangelical  divorce.  Evangelicals 
who  are  rediscovering  spiritual  formation  will  welcome  his  contention  that  the  Scriptures 
must  never  be  separated  from  the  Spirit. 

His  acceptance  of  the  current  "cultural  shift"  from  modernity  to  postmodemity 
seems  too  indiscriminating,  however.  Evangdicals  must  certainly  speak  to  their  culture,  but 
they  must  always  evaluate  that  culture  carefully  and  choose  which  elements  to  appropriate. 
Not  all  evangelicals  will  appreciate  the  choices  Grenz  makes.  For  example,  he  embraces  the 
shift  from  doctrine  to  experience  that  other  evangelicals,  such  as  David  Wells,  have  been 
decrying.  He  also  shows  a  great  (and  uncritical)  dependence  on  sociology,  especially  the 
work  of  Robert  Bellah. 

I  question  his  use  of  modem  culture  as  a  theological  norm  equal  to  Scripture.  I 
prefer  the  more  nuanced  approach  of  Thomas  N.  Finger  in  his  Christian  Theology:  An 
Eschatological  Approach  (Herald  Press  1985,  1989),  who  describes  Scripture  as  the  norm 
of  the  truth  of  theology  and  contemporary  culture  as  the  norm  of  its  intelligibility. 

Revisioning  Evangelical  Theology  is  a  timely  and  intelligent  treatment  of  theo- 
logical presuppositions  and  method.  It  makes  a  useful  contribution  to  the  ongoing  dialogue 
between  evangelical  theotogy  and  modem  culture  (and  for  that  matter,  between  evangelical 
theologians  on  the  best  way  to  interact  with  culture).  It  also  serves  as  an  accessible  intro- 
duction to  the  underpinnings  of  Grenz's  larger  systematic  theology.  Brenda  Colijn 


R.C.  Sproul,  Faith  Alone:  The  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  Justification.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker 
Book  House,  1995,224  pp.,  $15.99. 

Many  Protestants  who  have  never  studied  Latin  will  nonetheless  recognize  the 
following  phrases:  sola  scriptura,  sola  gratia,  solafidei.  They  are,  of  course,  the  great 
rallying  cries  of  the  Protestant  Reformation:  the  Bible  alone,  grace  alone,  faith  alone.  It  is 
the  latter  of  these  slogans  which  provides  R.C.  Sproul  with  the  theme  of  the  book  under 
consideration,  and  in  Sproul's  understanding  this  cry  of  the  Reformers  needs  to  be  taken  up 
afresh  by  contemporary  evangelicals,  lest  it  be  silenced  to  the  peril  of  the  gospel  itself 

Sproul  makes  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  occasion  of  his  writing  this  book  is 
the  publication  (in  March,  1994)  of  the  document  Evangelicals  and  Catholics  Together:  The 
Christian  Mission  in  the  Third  Millennium  (hereafter  ECT).  That  document  was  the  result 
of  an  unofficial  consultation  of  Roman  Catholic  and  evangelical  Protestant  church  leaders. 
Although  the  document  acknowledges  that  there  are  very  real  differences  in  the  teachings 
of  these  two  traditions,  it  nonetheless  maintains  that  the  beliefs  held  in  common  by  the  two 
are  such  that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  "Evangelicals  and  Catholics  are  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ."  It  is  here  that  Sproul  begs  to  differ,  for  he  insists  that  at  at  least  one  crucial  point 
the  differences  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Evangelical  Protestantism  are  huge  and 
irreconcilable,  namely  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.    Sproul's  book  is  an 
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attempt  to  show  that  so  long  as  the  official  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  denies 
the  doctrine  oi  sola  fide,  it  denies  an  essential  element  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  may  not 
be  considered  a  legitimate  Christian  body.  Thus  Sproul  warns  that  the  ECT  document  itself 
"seriously  betrays  the  gospel"  (43). 

Sproul's  strong  point  is  his  survey  of  the  historical  differences  between  the  dogmatic 
proclamations  of  Trent  and  the  teachings  of  the  Reformers  (particularly  Luther  and  Calvin). 
This  historical  survey  takes  up  most  of  the  book,  and  in  it  Sproul  shows  that  while  Trent 
does  affirm  the  place  of  grace  and  faith  in  salvation,  there  still  are  significant  differences 
separating  Roman  Catholicism  from  Protestantism  on  the  issue  of  justification.  Sproul 
moves  back  and  forth  between  the  canons  of  Trent  and  the  Reformers  illustrating  the 
content  of  these  differences,  and  in  so  doing  provides  the  reader  with  a  useful  overview  of 
this  important  issue. 

The  problem  with  Sproul's  book  is  that  there  is  very  little  interaction  with  the  Bible 
itself  (which  is,  of  course,  problematic  for  someone  carrying  the  Reformation  banner  sola 
scriptura).  Near  the  end  of  his  work  Sproul  writes:  "My  loyalty  to  the  Reformers,  however, 
cannot  justify  my  opposition  to  ECT  if  it  is  correct  in  affirming  a  unified  faith.  No  church 
tradition  can  bind  the  conscience.  But  the  Word  of  God  must  bind  the  conscience  and  take 
precedence  over  any  and  all  other  loyalties"  (191).  But  this  is  exactly  the  problem,  in  that 
Sproul  does  not  provide  his  readers  with  the  biblical  material  necessary  to  come  to  the 
conclusions  he  advocates.  He  writes,  "The  biblical  gospel  stands  or  falls  with  the  concept 
of  imputation"  (106),  however  Sproul  provides  no  study  of  the  relevant  biblical  material . 
Instead,  Sproul  merely  cites  the  argument  of  the  17th  century  writer  Francis  Turretin  that 
"as  often  as  the  scriptures  speak  professedly  about  our  justification,  it  always  must  be 
explained  as  a  forensic  term"  (100).  Thus,  while  imputation  may  be  the  true  way  of 
describing  biblical  justification,  Sproul  insists  upon  the  point  rather  than  demonstrating  it 
exegetically. 

More  problematic  is  Sproul's  insistence  on  sola  fide  as  an  "essential"  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  one  thing  to  argue  that  it  is  the  correct  way  to  understand  salvation,  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  suggest  that  only  those  who  so  understand  salvation  can  in  fact  be  saved.  Sproul 
writes,  "I  am  convinced,  as  were  the  Reformers,  that  justification  by  faith  alone  is  essential 
to  the  gospel..."  (30).  Again,  however,  Sproul  asserts  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  without 
actually  demonstrating  this  exegetically.  In  Chapter  Nine  Sproul  discusses  at  length  the  first 
chapter  of  Galatians,  and  one  would  expect  at  last  a  sustained  exegesis  which  demonstrates 
a  parallelism  between  the  "other  gospel"  which  Paul  anathematizes  and  the  Catholic 
understanding  of  justification.  Unfortunately,  Sproul  merely  asserts  that  a  parallel  exists, 
and  then  expounds  on  Paul's  warnings  against  leaving  the  gospel  to  follow  heresy.  For 
Sproul  the  Roman  Catholic  denial  oi  sola  fide  is  just  as  damning  a  heresy  as  the  Mormon 
denial  of  the  person  of  Christ,  in  that  both  sects  deny  an  essential  of  the  Christian  gospel 
(37-40).  Thus,  while  Sproul  affirms  that  there  may  be  many  actual  Christians  within 
Roman  Catholicism,  he  insists  that  they  are  believers  because  they  "embrace  sola  fide"  in 
spite  of  their  church's  teachings  (46).  Sproul  rejects  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  false  church 
in  light  of  its  false  gospel.  Again,  however,  the  lack  of  sustained  biblical  argument 
ultimately  undercuts  Sproul's  conclusions:  he  has  shown  that  the  Roman  Church  is  not 
Protestant,  but  he  has  not  demonstrated  that  that  body  is  not  Christian. 
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In  one  sense  Sproul  has  done  a  service  to  the  cause  of  evangelical-catholic  dialogue, 
for  such  dialogue  cannot  progress  until  each  side  understands  the  beliefs  of  the  other. 
Sproul  does  much  to  reject  popular  myths  (e.g.,  that  Catholics  deny  grace  or  faith),  while 
underscoring  that  nonetheless  theological  differences  remain  (something  both  sides  readily 
admit).  Sproul's  intent,  however,  is  to  disable  that  dialogue,  and  one  suspects  that  this  work 
and  others  like  it  will  have  a  large  audience,  and  will  make  participation  in  such  dialogue  a 
"litmus  test"  issue  within  the  evangelical  community.  Sproul  may,  of  course,  be  right  in 
doing  so.  He  simply  has  not  justified  such  a  stand  in  this  work.  DavidMKing 


Paul  C.  McGlasson,  Another  Gospel:  A  Confrontation  with  Liberation  Theology.  Forward 
by  Brevard  S.  Childs,  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1994,  94  pp. 

This  book  was  written  for  the  ordinary  faithful  Christians  who  have  become  confused 
by  the  "liberation  theologies"  which  have  infiltrated  the  mainline  churches  of  North 
America,  says  Brevard  Childs  in  his  favorable  forward  to  this  book.  Childs  goes  on  to  say 
that  some  will  be  deeply  offended  (by  McGlasson 's  attack  on  Liberation  Theology)  but 
many  will  be  strengthened  and  given  new  resolve  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

McGlasson  writes  with  a  pastoral  passion  utilizing  a  sermonic  style  replete  with 
rhetorical  questions.  His  passionate  cry  flows  from  his  strong  belief  that  the  mainline 
churches  in  general,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  in  particular,  have  become  so  infected  by 
liberation  theologies  that  the  church's  life,  mission,  message,  and  good  order  have  become 
perverted  and  thus  they  have  abandoned  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  McGlasson 's  book  is 
an  attempt  to  call  the  people  and  professors  of  mainline  churches  (but  in  particular  the 
Presbyterian  church)  back  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  understood  from  the  Reformed 
tradition. 

The  contents  of  Another  Gospel  reveal  the  author's  firm  Reformed  position  and 
adamant  rejection  of  all  liberation  theologies  as  heretical.  The  seven  chapters  cover  the 
following  seven  theological  themes:  Jesus  Christ,  Salvation,  the  Church,  Holy  Scripture,  the 
identity  of  God,  Faith,  and  False  Doctrine.  The  conclusion  reiterates  his  main  concern  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  salvation  which  is  through  Christ  alone  and  by  faith  alone. 

McGlasson  does  not  differentiate  between  the  various  liberation  theologies  (even 
though  he  acknowledges  that  there  are  a  variety  of  them)  when  he  discusses  their  position 
on  the  above-mentioned  seven  themes.  He  believes  that  all  liberation  theologies  are  in  basic 
agreement  with  his  presentation  of  how  they  understand  theological  themes.  Therefore,  one 
does  not  find  a  detailed  historical  overview  of  liberation  theologies  nor  does  one  find  any 
documentation  of  liberation  works  in  any  of  the  seven  chapters.  One  will,  however,  find 
a  select  bibliography  which  does  list  the  more  influential  liberation  works  and  camps.  The 
select  bibliography  is  a  good  source  for  those  who  desire  to  read  further  about  liberation 
theology. 

As  mentioned  above,  each  chapter  deals  with  one  dominant  theological  theme. 
McGlasson  presents  what  liberationists  say  and  then  discusses  his  own  position,  which  he 
claims  to  be  based  upon  Scripture  alone.  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  within  a  canonical 
context  by  means  of  the  historical  critical  methodology.  The  reformed  themes  of  Sola  Fide 
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(faith  alone).  Sola  Gratia  (grace  alone).  Sola  Christi  (Christ  alone),  and  Sola  Scriptura 
(Scripture  alone)  are  reiterated  throughout  this  book. 

In  general,  McGlasson's  argument  is  that  liberation  theology  is  the  counterfeit  gospel 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  with  its  messianic  leader  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  rather  than 
that  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  The  civil  rights  movement  embraced  the  liberal  agenda 
of  the  previous  generation  and  proclaimed  an  egalitarian  ideology.  Thus  Reformed 
confessional  theology  has  been  replaced  with  a  Gnostic  natural  theology. 

McGlasson  argues  that  Karl  Earth's  later  theological  works  in  general  and  his 
Bundesgechichte  hermeneutic  in  particular  led  the  Presbyterian  church  into  the  wholesale 
comiption  of  liberaticHi  theology  as  reflected  in  the  Barmen  Declaration.  Thus,  McGlasson 
views  liberation  theology  as  articulating  the  basic  ideology  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  is  an  egalitarian  ideology  rooted  in  the  Enlightenment.  Liberation  theology  is  the 
gospel  of  self-fulfillment. 

McGlasson's  book  has  some  major  weaknesses.  He  offers  no  documentation  by  the 
conventional  means  of  footnotes  or  endnotes  for  his  work.  He  offers  no  corrective  model 
or  advice  on  how  a  Christian  is  to  deal  with  the  evil  injustices  of  society.  For  example,  he 
states,"  The  biblical  view,  that  the  structure  of  society  is  God's  check  on  the  evil  of  human 
sin  (Rom.  13:1-7)  is  twisted  and  turned  around  by  liberation  theologies"  (74).  But  he  never 
explains  what  structure  of  society  is  the  biblical  model.  He  does  not  offer  a  biblical  view  of 
Church  and  state  relationship  or  how  Christians  should  influence  government.  One  is  left 
with  the  impression  that  he  views  egalitarian  ideology  as  heretical,  but  he  never  explains  his 
position  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  genders  or  the  importance  of  racial  equality.  He 
clearly  explains  what  he  believes  is  wrong  but  he  does  not  offer  a  corrective  view.  By  not 
offering  his  corrective  model,  specifically  concerning  societal  structure,  the  reader  is  left  to 
assume  that  his/her  view  is  acceptable  as  long  as  it  is  not  the  liberationist  view.  Thus  an 
evangelical  hierarchical  ideology  (male  over  female)  wed  to  a  Christian  reconstructionist 
governmental  structure  (no  separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  Christian  rule  in  the  state) 
is  as  acceptable  as  an  evangelical  biblical  equality  ideology  articulated  within  an  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  state. 

The  strength  of  the  book  rests  in  its  ability  to  articulate  the  traditional  Reformed 
position  on  central  theological  concerns.  Those  in  the  Evangelical  community  will 
appreciate  his  emphasis  upon  salvation  through  Christ  alone  and  his  emphasis  upon 
Scripture  as  the  authoritative  guide  for  faith  and  practice.  However,  even  though  I  have 
sympathies  with  McGlasson's  concerns  about  liberation  theologians'  understanding  of  the 
themes  he  addresses,  I  would  not  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  desiring  a  thorough 
understanding  of  liberation  theology.  Kenneth  J.  Archer 


R.  C.  Sproul.  Not  a  Chance:  The  Myth  of  Chance  in  Modem  Science  and  Cosmology. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1994, 234  pp.,  $15.99. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  R.  C.  Sproul  writes  that  "this  book  is  an  effort  to  explore 
and  critique  the  role  chance  has  been  given  in  recent  cosmology.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a 
diatribe  against  chance... Diatribes  may  represent  the  unbridled  ravings  of  fools.  They  may 
also  represent  the  serious  protest  of  the  learned.  I  hope  this  work  proves  to  be  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  former."  Sproul,  of  course,  is  a  learned  person,  not  a  fool,  but  I  wonder  just 
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how  helpful  his  book  will  be  in  the  arena  of  secular  thought  that  he  hopes  to  influence.  As 
an  apologetic,  like  so  many  evangelical  apologetics,  it  seems  to  be  aimed  at  believers  rather 
than  unbelievers.  As  for  influencing  the  unbeliever,  the  book  has  at  least  two  problems. 
First,  its  polemical  and  even  hostile  tone  hurt  his  cause.  The  people  he  hopes  to  engage  are 
at  times  described  as  foolish,  irrational,  desperate,  mixed  in  their  motives,  and  arrogant  (16, 
33, 49).  Are  generalizations  like  these  helpful?  Are  they  really  true?  Even  if  they  are  true, 
do  they  truly  advance  his  argument?  Second,  Sproul  does  not  interact  at  any  length  or  depth 
with  the  substantial,  contemporary  scientific  literature  on  his  topic  of  cosmology.  Even  if 
this  book  has  as  its  goal  the  important  task  of  reaching  a  popular  audience,  it  needs  to  do  so 
more  irenically  and  with  greater  attention  to  the  relevant  literature.  As  for  influencing  the 
believer,  I  found  that  complex  topics  were  not  adequately  explained  for  the  uninitiated,  and 
that  they  were  made  to  appear  more  simple  than  many  if  not  most  scholars  have  found  them 
(e.g.,  quantum  mechanics).  Because  of  his  learning,  my  expectations  were  high;  1  was 
expecting  a  more  "serious  protest"  from  one  of  our  most  acclaimed  apologists. 


Phillip  E.  Johnson,  Reason  in  the  Balance:  The  Case  Against  Naturalism  in  Science,  Law 
and  Education.  Downers  Grove,  EL:  InterVarsity  Press,  1995,  192  pp.,  $19.99. 

Having  tried  and  found  wanting  Darwinian  evolution,  Berkeley  law  professor  Phillip 
Johnson  now  turns  his  sights  toward  the  broader  manifestations  of  naturalism  in 
contemporary  culture.  What  we  have  here  is  a  contrast  between  the  practical  ramifications 
of  the  theistic  and  naturalistic  worldviews.  "If  God  really  does  exist,  then  to  lead  a  rational 
life  a  person  has  to  take  account  to  God  and  his  purposes."  But  if  naturalism  is  true,  then 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  whole  different  set  of  destructive  ramifications  that  undermine  most 
of  what  Christians  believe.  This  naturalism,  so  entrenched  among  the  academy  and  popular 
culture,  might  best  be  thought  of  as  a  metaphysical  worldview.  Johnson  shows  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  opting  for  naturalism  rather  than  theism. 

Daniel  B.  Clendenin,  Palo  Alto,  CA 


David  J.  Atkinson  and  David  H.  Fieki,  eds..  New  Dictionary  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  DoAvners  Grove:  InterVarsity  Press,  1995, 918  pp.,  $39.99. 

In  combining  the  fields  of  ethics  and  pastoral  theology,  the  editors  hoped  to  provide 
a  "major  resource  for  pastors,  social  works,  doctors  and  counselors  working  in  a  Christian 
context,  as  well  as  for  clergy,  ordinands,  teachers,  religious-studies  students  and  interested 
lay  peofJe."  The  entire  project  presupposes  that  pastoral  care  needs  a  theological  base  and 
that  practical  situations  have  some  formative  influence  upon  theology. 

The  articles  of  the  dictionary  are  fairly  distributed  between  ethical  subjects  and 
pastoral  care  topics.  Significant  people  in  both  areas  are  featured,  as  are  methodologies, 
institutions,  and  contemporary  issues.  Articles  are  written  by  a  large  number  of  specialists, 
primarily  from  the  English-speaking  world. 

Since  the  book  is  published  by  the  InterVarsity  Press  in  both  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  reflects  a  broad  evangelical  tradition.  Most  articles  are  descriptive, 
leaving  value  decisions  to  the  reader,  though  some  writers  indicated  critiques  of  the 
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positions  taken  by  various  spokespersons.  This  relative  even-handedness  will  be  welcomed 
by  some  users  and  deplored  by  others,  depending  upon  their  theological  perspective  and/or 
their  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  being  addressed. 

Part  One  is  composed  of  eighteen  "keynote"  articles  which  seek  to  establish  the 
theological,  historical,  and  practical  themes  which  provide  an  orientation  for  the 
alphabetized  articles  in  Part  Two.  The  editors  felt  this  would  commend  the  work  as  a 
possible  textbook,  since  these  articles  could  be  treated  as  an  introductory  approach  to  the 
general  fields  of  ethics  and  pastoral  care.  To  this  end,  one  suspects,  selected  "big  names" 
were  employed  for  some  of  the  articles:  N.  P.  Wolterstorff,  "Justice  and  Peace";  A.  E. 
McGrath,  "Sin  and  Salvation";  and  J.  E.  Hare,  "History  of  Christian  Ethics."  While  these 
eighteen  articles  have  merit  in  and  of  themselves,  they  do  not  cohere  enough  to  make 
textbook  use  a  likely  option. 

The  keynote  article  "Practical  and  Pastoral  Theology"  by  D.  J.  Tidball  gets  at  the 
central  issue  upon  which  one's  evaluation  of  the  dictionary  might  depend.  He  notes  that 
pastoral  theology  has  shifted  in  the  twentieth  century  from  the  application  of  doctrine  to  life 
(the  traditional  view)  to  the  interaction  between  the  living  situation  and  theological 
reflection  (the  contemporary  paradigm).  A  significant  factor  in  this  shift  is  the  influence  of 
the  social  sciences.  Though  he  does  not  express  it  in  these  terms,  one  might  designate  the 
shift  as  being  "from  pastoral  theology  to  pastoral  care." 

The  dictionary  fits  solidly  in  the  contemporary  mode  of  practical  theology.  Such 
traditional  subjects  of  pastoral  theology  as  preaching,  worship,  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  visitation  are  noticeably  absent  from  the  volume  (though  Pastoral  Theology  is 
part  of  the  book's  title).  Instead,  numerous  subjects  appear  on  counseling,  psychotherapy, 
human  development,  and  the  care  of  people  and  their  problems.  The  book  could  be  more 
honestly  represented  by  a  title  "Dictionary  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Pastoral  (or  Christian) 
Care." 

On  the  one  hand,  the  dictionary's  orientation  might  make  it  more  accessible  to 
Christians  whose  vocation  is  not  the  pastorate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  raises  the  question  of 
its  full  value  for  pastors.  The  debate  over  pastoral  functions  is  both  crucial  and  on-going. 
It  is  premature  to  restrict  pastoral  theology  to  the  more  narrow  focus  of  counseling  or  care. 
One  does  not  dispute  the  addition  of  counseling  to  the  traditional  functions  of  the  pastoral 
office.  What  is  questioned,  both  on  biblical  and  practical  grounds,  is  this  reduction  of  the 
shepherding  task. 

In  spite  of  my  major  objection  to  the  philosophical  orientation  of  the  dictionary,  the 
individual  articles  are  well  written,  informative,  and  beneficial.  I  know  no  other  volume  that 
combines  so  much  ready  help  on  topics  both  in  the  field  of  ethics  and  pastoral  care.  These 
articles  in  both  parts  of  the  dictionary  constitute  its  greatest  merit.  And  it  all  comes  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


David  Dawson,  Literary  Theory,  Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Fortress  Press,  1995,  150  pp., 

sn.oo. 

In  this  slim  volume,  David  Dawson  undertakes  a  sizable  task;  his  cleariy  stated 
approach  and  objective  are  his  most  effective  tools  in  accomplishing  it.  Dawson's  book  is 
one     in  the  Guides  to  Theological  Inquiry  series,  edited  by  Kathryn  Tanner,  of  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  and  Paul  Lakeland,  Fairfield  University.*  The  series'  explicit 
intention  is  "to  introduce  theologians,  scholars,  students,  and  clergy  to  those  academic 
methods,  disciplines,  and  movements  that  are  most  germane  to  contemporary  theology." 
As  the  series'  description  indicates,  Literary  Theory  is  not  a  "simple  survey." 

Its  author  intends  "to  probe  ways  in  which  literary  theory  might  foster  Christian 
insight,  and  ways  in  which  theology  might  do  the  same  for  theory."  Toward  that  end, 
Dawson  examines  the  works  of  Harold  Bloom,  Paul  de  Man,  and  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  each 
representing  a  major  development  in  twentieth-century  literary  theory.  His  concise 
examination  effectively  demonstrates  how  these  literary  theories  interrelate,  how  each 
reveals  its  own  theological  basis,  and  how  they,  individually  and  collectively,  relate  to  what 
Dawson  calls  "classical  Christian  theology." 

The  body  of  the  book  is  organized  around  Dawson's  idea  that  the  concepts  of  spirit, 
text,  and  body  are  "bridges"  on  which  literary  theory  and  theology  can  meet.  For  example, 
the  discussion  of  Bloom's  theories  concludes  that  Bloom,  a  contemporary  poetic  theorist, 
is  a  "hyperspiritualist"  who  views  the  physical  world  as  a  realm  to  be  escaped  through  the 
spirit.  His  apparent  theology  is  essentially  anti-incamational,  kin  to  the  Docetic  view  that 
Christ  is  really  only  spirit.  For  Bloom,  meaning  in  literature  exists  only  beyond  physical 
details  and  imagery,  in  the  striving  of  creative  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dawson  labels  Paul  de  Man  a  "hypertextual"  post-structuralist, 
one  for  whom  meaning  is  not  to  be  found  in  text  or  anywhere  else.  De  Man,  a  theorist 
active  from  the  1%0's  until  his  death  in  1983,  was  also  anti-incamational  in  the  sense  that, 
if  one  regards  the  human  being  as  text  and  meaning  as  logos,  his  theology  resembles  that 
of  the  Ebionites:  Christ  is  merely  human  and  nothing  more. 

Finally,  however,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  modem  literary  theory  and  theology  can 
co-exist,  Dawson  explores  the  ideas  of  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  a  theist  whose  work  spans  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Unlike  Bloom  and  de  Man,  Bakhtin  re-positions 
the  search  for  "meaning"  away  from  spirit  and  text,  onto  the  plane  of  embodiment.  There 
meaning  is  found  where  the  human  being  is  incamated  and  fully  consummated  by  some 
"other"  (an  author,  a  creator,  a  god).  For  Bakhtin,  meaning  exists  in  relationships  and 
especially  in  the  ultimate  wholeness  bequeathed  only  by  god. 

For  the  theologian  at  least  acquainted  with  the  general  currents  in  literary  theory,  this 
book  provokes  thought  and  suggests  other  connections  and  conclusions.  However,  both 
literary  theory  and  theology  are  fields  more  inclined  to  abstractions  than  specifics,  and 
Literary  Theory  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  field.  David  Dawson  accomplishes  his 
objective,  but  his  book  would  prove  a  daunting  initiation  for  the  novice. 

Beveriy  Sdf,  Mt.  Vemon  Nazarene  College 


*An  additbnal  title  already  available  in  this  series  is  Nonfoundationalism,  by  John  E.  Thiel; 
forthcoming  titles  are  to  include  Hermeneutics,  Francis  Schussler  Fiorenza;  Feminist 
Theory,  Serene  Jones;  Critical  Social  Theory,  Gary  M.  Simpson;  Theories  of  Culture, 
Kathryn  Tanner,  and  Postmodemity,  by  Paul  Lakeland. 
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Kitty  Ferguson,  The  Fire  in  the  Equations:  Science,  Religion  and  the  Search  for  God,  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995,  320  pp.,  $25.00. 

During  the  last  15  years  or  so  there  has  been  quite  a  rash  of  books  by  scientists, 
mainly  physicists  or  cosmologists,  which  claim  to  explore  the  "ultimate  questions"  about 
the  origin,  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  universe  and  of  life.  Many  of  them  suffer  from  what 
Prof  Mary  Mklgely  as  has  called  "the  final  chapter  syndrome".  Most  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  a  careful  and  more-or-less  lucid  exposition  of  current  scientific  ideas  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  universe  and  life.  However,  in  the  last  chapter  the  careful,  logical 
thought  that  has  marked  the  preceding  chapters  is  thrown  aside  and  metaphysical 
speculation  runs  riot,  with  exaggerated  and  poorly  thought-through  claims  being  made  for 
the  implications  of  the  science  that  has  been  expounded. 

Thankfully,  Kitty  Ferguson's  book  does  not  confirm  to  this  pattern.  To  begin  with, 
she  is  not  a  professional  scientist  but  a  muacian  who  has  developed  an  interest  in,  and  made 
a  careful  study  of,  science.  Perhaps  because  of  her  non-scientific  background  she  is  able 
to  explain  quite  complex  scientific  ideas  in  a  way  that  non-specialists  can  understand  and 
enjoy  reading.  Secondly,  she  is  concerned  with  the  "ultimate  questions"  from  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  and  applies  the  same  rigor  and  clarity  of  thought  when  discussing  philosophy 
and  theology  as  she  does  when  discussing  science. 

The  book  is  a  blend  of  science,  philosophy  and  theology.  The  first  three  chapters 
discuss  the  nature  and  limits  of  scientific  truth.  Too  few  people,  including  many  scientists, 
ignore  the  fact  that  scientists  have  "spectacles  behind  the  eyes"  which,  while  they  sharpen 
one's  focus  on  natural  phenomena,  also  limit  and  color  one's  vision.  Also,  the  doing  of 
science  rests  on  certain  faith  commitments  that  are  unprovable  scientifically.  All  this 
invalidates  the  claim  that  science  provides  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  about  life,  the 
universe  and  everything. 

Chapter  4  surveys  current  cosmological  theories  and  shows  that  they  neither  prove 
nor  disprove  the  need  for  a  Creator.  In  fact  we  are  left  with  three  equally  plausible  "ultimate 
realities"  -  God,  Mathematical  and  Logical  consistency,  or  the  Universe.  Chapter  5 
discusses  the  status  of  the  argument  from  design  in  the  light  of  modern  biology  and 
cosmology.  Ferguson  seems  less  at  home  in  biology  than  in  physics.  The  only  biologist 
whose  writings  she  discusses  is  Richard  Dawkins.  The  work  of  Stephen  Gould,  whose 
interpretation  of  evolution  differs  from  Dawkins',  would  also  be  worth  discussing.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  there  are  aspects  of  the  world  which  might  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  Designer,  but  that  the  evidence  falls  short  of  demanding  such  a  conclusion. 

Ferguson  then  turns  her  attention  to  the  question  of  how  God,  if  there  is  a  God,  might 
interact  with  the  universe  which  science  reveals  to  us.  A  range  of  views  is  considered,  from 
those  who  deny  that  God,  having  created  a  law-abiding  universe,  would  "intervene"  and 
"break"  the  laws,  to  those  who  are  quite  happy  to  accept  the  reality  of  "miracles"  which 
"contravene"  natural  laws.  Along  the  way  there  is  discussion  of  chaos  and  complexity 
theory  and  of  the  suggestions  that  God  works  through  "loading  the  dice"  and  so  determining 
the  outcome  of  events  which  we  can  only  predict  in  terms  of  probabilities.  Ferguson  makes 
the  important  point  that  talk  of  God  as  a  "law-breaker"  ignores  the  question  of  how  wide 
a  Same  of  reference  we  need  in  order  to  understand  the  consistency  of  God's  actions.  The 
physical  universe  is  too  narrow  a  frame. 
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The  book  ends  with  a  consideration  of  the  role  played  by  personal  experience  in  both 
science  and  religion.  In  science  the  experience  of  individuals  has  to  be  "processed"  and 
become  publicly  demonstrable.  This  limits  what  is  admissible  as  evidence,  and  ignores 
what,  for  most  people,  is  some  of  the  strongest  evidence  for  God's  existence-their  personal 
experience  of  the  transforming  power  of  God. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  book  which  I  found  unsatisfactory  are  the  brief  references  to 
the  Bible,  to  literal  or  non-literal  interpretations  of  it  and  to  the  historicity  or  otherwise  of  the 
events  it  records.  Possibly  because  of  the  brevity  of  such  references  Ferguson  seems  not  be 
aware  of  the  subtlety  of  hermeneutical  issues. 

Overall  the  book  does  a  good  job  of  arguing  the  case  that,  in  the  light  of  modem 
science,  "God,  though  perhaps  not  ruled  in,  is  certainly  not  ruled  out".  It  does  a  good  job 
because  of  the  carefulness  of  the  argument  and  because  of  its  readability. 

Ernest  C.  Lucas,  Bristol  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  England 

Hany  J.  Leon,  The  Jews  of  Ancient  Rome  (updated  ed.),  Peabody,  MA:  Hendrickson,  1995 
(1960),  xviii  +  394  pp.,  $24.99. 

Hendrickson  has  devoted  itself  not  only  to  providing  new  scholarly  resources  but  also 
to  preserving  some  time-honored  classics  at  rather  attractive  prices.  Leon's  standard  work 
on  the  Jewish  communities  of  ancient  Rome  has  been  reprinted  in  its  original  form,  and 
"updated"  by  means  of  a  new  introduction  by  Carolyn  Osiek,  an  appendix  of  relevant 
inscriptions  found  in  the  Jewish  catacombs  since  the  publication  of  Leon's  book  (most  of 
which  have  been  previously  published  by  Father  Umberto  Fasola),  and  an  additional 
bibliography  of  major  works  on  Jews  in  the  Roman  world. 

Leon's  text  has  been  subjected  to  review  and  criticism  for  thirty-five  years  now,  yet 
since  this  text  will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  non-specialists  some  notice  of  its  contribution 
seems  to  be  in  order.  Leon  seeks  to  construct  a  reliable  picture  of  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  Jews  who  inhabited  Rome  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  He  first 
surveys  the  literary  evidence,  presenting  the  relevant  data  from  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Josephus,  Philo,  Plutarch,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  others,  and  engaging  with  the  then-current 
scholarship  on  how  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community  from  this  evidence. 
Some  of  his  observations,  such  as  the  lack  of  reliable  evidence  for  a  Domitianic  persecution 
of  Christians,  have  run  decades  ahead  of  scholarly  consensus  in  biblical  studies.  His 
familiarity  with  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  comes  fruitfully  to  bear  on  whether  the  riot  among 
Jews  in  Rome  under  Claudius  was  due  to  some  "Chrestus"  or  in  fact  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  Christ.  He  also  provides  important  insights  into  the  reasons  for  Roman  hostility 
toward  Jews  and  especially  proselytes-a  social  tension  of  high  significance  for  looking  into 
the  early  Christian  communities'  relationship  with  the  society. 

The  bulk  of  Leon's  work  focuses  on  another  body  of  evidence,  namely  the  epigraphic 
evidence  from  three  large  Jewish  burial  sites.  He  studies  the  language  of  these  epitaphs 
(Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew)  as  well  as  the  symbols  inscribed  on  the  monuments  or  used  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  in  an  attempt  to  determine  how  deeply  influenced  these 
Jews  were  by  the  Roman  culture  which  surrounded  them.  One  burial  site  (Appia)  showed 
a  remarkable  degree  of  assimilation  to  Roman  culture,  having  a  large  number  of  Latin 
inscriptions,  Latin  names,  and  symbols  taken  from  pagan  mythology  (e.g.,  figures  of  Victory 
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and  Fortune,  animals,  nude  human  figures,  pegasi,  hippocampi,  dolphins,  and  the  like)  in 
addition  to  Jewish  cultic  symbols  (the  menorah,  lulab,  etrog,  wine  flask,  and  Ark  of  the 
Torah  with  scrolls).  Another  burial  site  (Nomentana)  showed  a  preference  for  Greek  or 
Hebrew  and  strictly  Jewish  symbols.  Such  attempts  to  read  the  degree  of  cultural 
assimilation  from  the  burial  sites  is  perhaps  the  most  intriguing,  but  also  the  most 
controverted,  aspect  of  this  work. 

From  the  quality  of  inscription  (painted  vs.  carved,  correctly  spelled  vs.  incorrectly), 
Leon  further  deduces  that  most  members  of  the  Jewish  community  were  poor  (though  none 
appear  to  have  been  slaves),  with  only  a  few  prosperous  members;  similarly,  there  was  a  low 
level  of  literacy.  Greek  was  the  most  common  language,  a  small  portion  knew  Latin,  and 
very  few  had  any  acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  Prominent  cultural  values  are  often  affirmed 
in  connection  with  funerals:  here,  devotion  to  Torah,  family,  and  the  Jewish  community 
were  most  frequently  emphasized. 

Leon  collects  information  regarding  the  synagogues  of  Rome  and  the  officials  within 
this  unit  of  community  organization.  He  posits  from  the  evidence  the  existence  of  eleven 
congregations  (not  all  co-existing  in  the  same  time  period),  finding  in  the  synagogue  names 
information  about  benefactors,  or  places  of  the  origin  of  the  community's  founders,  or 
striking  characteristics  of  the  synagogue  community  (e.g.,  the  "Native  Romans"  or  the 
"Hebrews"  =  Palestinians).  He  finds  evidence  for  many  offices  known  to  us  from 
elsewhere  in  the  Diaspora  (e.g.,  archisynagogus,  archon,  gerousiarch,  grammateus,  etc.), 
and  discusses  what  can  be  known  for  certain  about  the  functions  of  each  office.  The  last 
thirty  years  of  research  have  brought  new  light  into  this  discussion:  for  example,  we  have 
gone  beyond  Leon  in  our  growing  awareness  of  patronage  as  the  chief  social  institution  of 
the  ancient  Mediterranean,  which  clarifies  the  meaning  oiXhc  pater  or  mater  synagogae 
as  the  primary  patron  of  a  Jewish  congregation  (cf  pater  patriae  and  paterfamilias).  This 
accords  well  with  the  discovery  of  the  low  economic  level  of  most  Jews  in  Rome,  who 
would  therefore  require  a  rich  patron  or  group  of  patrons  to  keep  community  life  going. 
This  also  accords  with  the  inscription  speaking  of  a  wealthy  Roman  woman  who  becomes 
a  mater  synagogae  —  not  one  relegated  to  the  supporting  role  of  looking  after  widows  and 
orphans,  but  in  fact  the  patroness  of  the  community.  Leon  argues  against  the  notion  of  a 
central  council  for  these  various  Jewish  congregations,  having  found  only  two  titles  which 
might  refer  to  an  office  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  local  community  {archon  pases  times  and 
archon  altis  ordinis). 

The  new  material  adds  little  to  Leon's  original  work,  serving  to  demonstrate  that  his 
observations  have  not  been  overturned  by  the  new  evidence.  A  new  congregational  ofTice- 
the  psalmodos-\s  attested  (inscription  #4),  as  well  as  an  additional  appearance  of  the 
essential  \alucphilonomos  ("lover  of  the  Torah").  An  inscription  attesting  to  the  office  of 
archigerousiarch  adds  one  more  piece  of  evidence,  contra  Leon,  for  a  central  council  for 
all  Jewish  communities  in  Rome  (#15).  An  astounding  example  of  syncretism,  already 
well-documented  by  Leon  but  now  taken  to  a  new  pitch,  is  manifested  in  an  inscription 
which  begins  dis  manibus,  "to  the  divine  spirits,"  a  phrase  from  traditional  Roman  religion 
and  standard  for  pagan  Roman  burial  inscription  (#  16).  Alongside  this  is  another  attestation 
of  the  traditional  Jewish  concept  of  sleeping  "with  the  holy  ones"  (#37). 

On  balance,  Leon's  work  is  still  highly  informative  for  our  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of  ancient  Rome.  For  sheer  bulk  of  evidence  and  solid  interpretation 
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of  the  evidence  alone,  this  book  is  worth  the  reading  for  all  students  of  the  first  century 
world.  DavidAdeSilva 


G.  W.  Bowersock,  Martyrdom  and  Rome,  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995, 
xii  +  106  pp.,  $29.95. 

The  title  of  the  book  does  little  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
contents.  A  helpful  abstract  of  the  volume  at  the  outset  of  the  book  includes  the  following: 
'This  book  examines  the  historical  context  of  the  earliest  Christian  martyrs,  and  anchors 
their  grisly  and  often  wilful  self-sacrifice  to  the  everyday  life  and  outlook  of  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire.' 

The  short  monograph  consists  of  the  four  1993  Wiles  Lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Bowersock  (an  Ancient  Historian  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton)  at  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  to  a  general  audience.  These  lectures  are  then  followed  by  four 
appendixes. 

The  first  chapter  ('The  making  of  martyrdom')  outlines  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  martyrdom.  Bowersock  explains  how  the  legal  term  ^laptug  originally  meant 
no  more  than  witness,  with  no  implication  of  death  (as  is  the  case,  Bowersock  argues, 
throughout  the  New  Testament).  By  the  mid-second  century,  the  meaning  'to  die  for  a 
cause'  gradually  came  to  the  fore  and  in  time  the  sense  of  fidptuc;  as  'witness'  completely 
disappeared.  Bowersock  argues  that  the  concept  of  martyrdom,  before  this  time,  was  'alien 
to  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews'.  It  was,  rather,  a  concept  which  was  shaped  by  the 
Christians  between  about  50  and  150  A.D.  By  the  time  of  the  late  second  century  there  was 
an  extraordinary  willingness  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  confess  their  faith  and  then  offer 
themselves  for  voluntary  martyrdom.  This  concept  of  martyrdom  was  then  developed 
further  still  by  the  Muslims. 

The  second  chapter  (The  written  record')  describes  how  so  many  accounts  of 
martyrology  and  hagiography  from  the  'golden  age'  of  martyrdom  (before  the  fourth  century 
when  the  Roman  empire  became  ostensibly  Christian)  were  destroyed.  The  surviving  texts 
can  for  the  most  part  be  described  as  historical  fiction  where  the  line  between  fact  and 
fiction  is  clearly  hazy.  After  examining  a  number  of  texts,  Bowersock  firmly  places 
Christian  martyrokjgy  against  a  Graeco-Roman  background,  rather  than  a  Jewish  tradition. 

The  third  chapter  ('The  civic  role  of  martyrs')  explains  how  the  setting  for  the  early 
martyrdoms  was  significantly  the  major  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  rather  than  quiet,  less- 
populated  areas.  It  is  suggested  that  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  the  designated  martyr  to  exploit  the  situation  to  achieve  the  greatest  publicity. 
The  presiding  Roman  magistrate,  for  his  part,  also  desired  a  high  profile  event  for  purposes 
of  civic  entertainment.  Martyrdom,  thus,  became  a  significant  part  of  general  civic  life. 
Bowersock  highlights  here  a  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  communities: 
where  the  Jews  sought  separation,  the  Christians  had  a  'vigorous  participation  in  the  civic 
life  and  intellectual  traditions  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  that  grounded  their  martyrdoms 
in  the  life  of  their  great  cities.' 

The  final  chapter  (Martyrdom  and  suicide')  explains  that  the  widespread  enthusiasm 
for  death  by  would-be  martyrs  comes  close  to  a  desire  to  commit  suicide,  albeit  actioned  by 
another  agent.  Bowersock  draws  attention  to  the  debate  in  the  early  church  (cf.  especially 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century)  over  the  distinction  between  voluntary  death 
and  martyrdom.  It  was  not  until  Augustine,  however,  that  a  clear  case  against  suicide  for 
the  Christian  was  made. 

These  four  lectures  are  then  supplemented  by  4  appendixes  which  look  at:  the 
description  of  Stephen  as  the  first  martyr,  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  Ignatius  and  4 
Maccabees;  the  term  'Great  Sabbath'  used  in  connection  with  both  Polycarp's  and  Pionios' 
martyrdoms;  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Martyrium  of  Lyon. 

Although  the  book  is  intentionally  general  in  appeal  it  covers  the  material  at  a  useful 
introductory  level  and  does  clearly  direct  the  interested  reader  to  other  relevant  scholarship. 

Andrew  D.  Clarke,  University  of  Aberdeen 


David  Potter,  Prophets  and  Emperors:  Human  and  Divine  Authority  from  Augustus  to 
Theodosius  (Revealing  Antiquity  7),  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1994,  viii  + 
281  pp.,  $45.00. 

Potter  describes  the  book  as  an  exploration  into  'the  role  that  prophecy  played  in  the 
power  structure  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era'. 

The  first  chapter.  Prophecy  and  Cult',  provides  an  introduction  to  the  relationship 
between  prophetic  knowledge  and  the  world  of  the  cults.  Prophecy  was  more  concerned 
with  interpreting  current  events,  and  was  rarely  concerned  with  the  future;  it  was  connected 
with  power  and  differed  in  many  ways  from  the  'Christian'  understanding  of  prophecy 
derived  from  Biblical  models.  Potter  describes  at  length  the  considerable  importance  placed 
upon  cult  worship  by  the  ancient  Roman  community.  The  cults  were  central  to  the  whole 
of  family  and  civic  life.  However,  with  such  a  competitive  'industry'  of  sources  of  prophetic 
insight,  the  cults  also  occasionally  aroused  social  disorder. 

Potter  then  describes  two  classes  of  prophetic  insight:  inductive  knowledge  was 
obtained  by  careful  study  of  past  events,  of  which  the  principal  exponents  were  the 
astrologers  and  the  interpreters  of  dreams;  subjective  divination  was  centered  more  around 
specific  inspiration  by  the  gods,  where  the  principal  exponents  were  oracles  and  prophets. 
He  then  outlines  some  of  the  more  skeptical  reactions,  particularly  from  Christians,  to  the 
practice  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  'Scholars,  Poets,  and  Sibyls',  Potter  assesses  the  ways  in  which 
these  three  different  groups  interpreted  prophetic  texts.  Where  scholars  studied  the  accuracy 
and  dating  of  past  prophecies  to  establish  whether  these  texts  had  any  ongoing  significance 
for  the  future,  the  poets  absorbed  prophetic  tradition  into  epic  poetry  for  an  educated 
audience.  Potter  also  discusses  both  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  sibylline  tradition. 
The  evidence  cited  demonstrates  the  ccMisiderable  importance  of  the  oracular  for  the  Roman 
establishment. 

'Prophecy  and  the  Informed  Public'  is  an  elaboration  on  the  many  different  media 
which  were  available  to  the  emperor  by  which  he  could  communicate  with  his  populace: 
imperial  letters,  imperial  edicts,  coins,  buildings,  the  commemoration  of  historical  events, 
the  imperial  cult,  ceremonies,  speeches,  games  and  festivals.  With  these  powerful  means 
of  communication  all  at  the  disposal  of  one  man,  the  question  of  the  dubious  veracity  of  the 
imperial  historical  record  is  then  assessed.  Prophetic  texts  frequently  offered  a  different 
gloss  on  the  events;  a  factor  which  those  in  power  were  all  too  aware  of 
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Potter  describes  in  Prophecy  and  Personal  Power  in  the  Roman  Empire'  the  two 
principal  bodies  charged  with  advising  the  governing  authorities  on  their  relations  with  the 
gods:  the  quindecimviri  and  the  augurs.  In  time  haruspices  and  astrologers  were 
additionally  appointed  for  consultation  on  significant  events.  The  widespread  reliance  on 
prophetic  insight  throughout  society  was  pragmatically  paralleled  by  imperial  practice.  To 
demonstrate  by  prognostication  that  the  gods  favoured  a  particular  person  or  action  provided 
valuable  authentication. 

"Eastern  Wisdom  in  Roman  Prophetic  Books'  looks  at  the  far  from  straight-forward 
(and  continually  changing)  relationship  between  eastern  mystical  and  wisdom  traditions  and 
the  prophetic  practices  and  insights  considered  earlier  in  the  book. 

Potter  addresses  a  very  broad  topic  spanning  an  extensive  period.  He  succeeds, 
however,  in  demonstrating  the  extraordinary  significance  placed  upon  prophecy  during  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  both  a  powerful  tool  which  could  be  used  to  ensure  political  stability 
and  support  and  also  a  lethal  weapon  to  instigate  the  overthrow  of  a  government.  Although 
a  strange  admixture  to  the  Western  mind.  Potter  argues  that  the  prophetic  was  part  of  the 
very  fabric  of  civilized  society.  Andrew  D.  Clarke,  Aberdeen,  Scotland 


Harold  D.  Buckwalter  and  Mary  K.  Shoaff,  Guide  to  the  Reference  Systems  for  the  Works 
of  Flavius  Josephus  (ETSMS  3),  Winona  Lake,  IN:  Eisenbrauns  (distributor),  1995,  x  +  42 
pp.,  $8.00. 

For  all  who  have  been  frustrated  trying  to  find  a  passage  in  Josephus  because  the 
edition  used  by  their  dialogue  partner  differs  from  their  own,  this  index  should  provide 
welcome  relief  Most  people  interested  in  using  this  important  first-century  figure's  writings 
in  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  environment  and  backgrounds  have  at  their  disposal 
the  Whiston  edition,  now  made  readily  accessible  and  affordable  by  Hendrickson  Publishers. 
Many  scholarly  authors,  however,  will  refer  to  Josephus  using  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 
reference  system,  not  always  cross-referencing  this  with  Whiston.  For  Josephus'  Jewish 
War,  an  additional  four  editions  are  in  common  use.  With  the  help  of  this  guide,  those  who 
have  only  the  Penguin  Classics  edition  oiX\\e  Jewish  War,  or  Paul  Maier's  condensation  of 
the  War  and  Antiquities  (Josephus:  The  Essential  Writings),  will  be  able  to  find  the 
appropriate  passages  being  discussed  in  commentaries  or  articles  in  their  edition. 

DavidAdeSilva 


Manlio  Simonetti,  Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Early  Church:  An  Historical  Introduction 
to  Patristic  Exegesis,  Translated  by  John  A.  Hughes;  edited  by  Anders  Bergquist  and 
Markus  Bockmuehl,  Edinburgh:  T&T  Clark,  1994, 154  pp.,  $35.95 

Professor  Simonetti  of  the  University  of  Rome  has  provided  an  historical  overview 
of  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  early  church  fathers.  This  type  of  overview  has  been 
missing  from  the  literature.  In  general,  he  traces  the  conflict  between  literal  exegesis  and 
allegory  up  to  the  6th  century.  He  defines  allegory  as  any  method  of  which  "a  meaning 
other  than  the  literal  or  immediate  sense  is  perceived  from  the  given  text"  (p.  12). 
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He  begins  his  survey  examining  the  NT's  use  of  OT  passages.  He  sees  this  as 
allegorical  since  the  christological  meanings  given  to  the  OT  were  not  apparent  in  the 
original  texts.  He  sees  little  difference  between  allegory  and  typology.  Many  scholars 
distinguish  typology  since  it  has  a  historical  basis.  Simonetti  prefers  to  see  typology  as  a 
form  of  allegory,  and  for  the  most  part  treats  the  terms  synonymously.  Because  of  this,  he 
does  not  distinguish  between  appropriate  typology  in  the  NT,  and  excessive  allegory  in  later 
exegetes. 

In  the  century  after  the  New  Testament  was  written,  the  same  writers  often 
interpreted  Scripture  both  literally  and  allegorically.  For  example.  Gnostics  interpreted  the 
New  Testament  allegorically  to  develop  their  doctrines,  but  interpreted  the  Old  Testament 
literalistically.  Thus,  they  found  the  descriptions  of  God  in  the  OT  absurd  and  rejected  its 
authority.  In  response.  Christians  used  the  allegorical  method  more.  In  showing  these 
developments,  Simonetti  explained  his  terms  very  concisely  and  gave  some  examples. 

Simonetti  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Alexandrian  School  of  exegesis.  Under  the 
influence  of  Origen,  this  school  became  synonymous  with  the  allegorical  method.  Yet 
ironically,  Origen  "is  also  the  same  person  who  gave  much  more  weight  than  ever  before 
to  the  literal  sense"  (p.  44).  Throughout  his  book,  Simonetti  shows  that  most  authors  used 
both  allegorical  and  literal  methods,  but  gave  differing  weights  to  their  importance.  Thus, 
Origen  saw  the  literal  sense  as  of  "modest  value,"  but  only  as  a  point  of  departure  into  the 
spiritual  sense. 

The  next  chapter  traces  the  Antiochene  reaction  to  excessive  allegorization.  This 
return  to  more  literal  exegesis  was  also  in  response  to  the  apologetic  needs  of  the  day. 
Pagans  were  not  quickly  convinced  by  highly  allegorized  interpretations!  Ironically,  it  was 
also  Origen' s  respect  for  the  literal  text  and  philology  that  gave  methodological  consistency 
to  this  school  (p.  60).  They  also  used  typology  in  ways  similar  to  the  NT. 

His  next  chapter  focuses  on  exegetical  activity  in  the  West,  primarily  influenced  by 
the  Alexandrian  School.  Simonetti  notes  that  some  authors  (Jerome  and  Augustine)  moved 
away  from  allegory  in  their  later  years.  However,  exegetical  activity  became  less  important 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  and  start  of  the  5th  centuries,  primarily  due  to  intolerance  and  division 
brought  about  by  various  doctrinal  debates  (p.  111).  It  is  at  this  low  point  in  biblical 
exegesis  that  Simonetti  concludes  his  overview. 

Simonetti  shows  how  early  exegetes  used  many  of  the  principles  associated  with 
modem  grammatico-historical  exegesis.  Irenaeus  interpreted  obscure  texts  in  light  of  the 
clear  (p.  23).  Clement  held  to  the  idea  of  progressive  revelation,  and  emphasized  the  unity 
of  the  Bible  (p.  37).  Origen  emphasized  the  importance  of  understanding  the  words  of  a 
passage  in  their  original  language  and  context  (p.  40). 

Simonetti  also  shows  the  problems  which  arise  when  exegesis  is  not  done  according 
to  an  accepted  set  of  principles  or  standards.  Arbitrary  interpretations  abound,  with  no  way 
to  judge  between  them.  This  is  revealed  clearly  in  an  appendix  on  how  Scripture  was  used 
in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  patristic  era.  Many  examples  show  how  factors  other 
than  exegetical  principles  dictated  how  passages  were  interpreted.  While  Simonetti  shows 
the  problems  with  this,  it  would  have  helped  if  he  had  developed  his  view  of  authentic 
exegesis.  He  makes  reference  to  it  a  number  of  times,  but  never  describes  it. 

Simonetti  has  given  those  interested  in  patristic  history  a  very  useful  and  concise 
resource.  Those  interested  in  exegesis  will  find  this  of  particular  interest.  However,  this 
book  is  not  light  reading.  The  frequent  citations  sometimes  make  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
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author's  train  of  thought.   Yet  the  reader  willing  to  invest  time  in  this  book  will  find  a 
wealth  of  information.  Donal  P.  O'Mathuna 


E.  Glenn  Hinson,  The  Early  Church:  Origins  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1996,  pp.  365  ,  $18.95. 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  modem  believers  attempting  to  learn  about  the  origins 
of  their  Christian  faith  is  the  distance  which  exists  between  their  own  culture  and  that 
(those!)  in  which  the  faith  developed.  E.  Glenn  Hinson's  book  The  Early  Church  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  bridge  over  that  distance  by  employing  what  is  described  as  a 
"socioinstitutional"  approach.  Hinson's  method  is  to  emphasize  not  only  the  major  councils 
and  controversies  but  also  to  explain  how  Christianity  was  affected  by  (and  itself  affected) 
the  culture  around  it. 

Hinson's  material  is  divided  into  five  main  periods:  Beginnings  to  70  C.E.,  70-180, 
175-313,  313-400,  and  400-600.  Hinson's  work  is  especially  good  at  tracing  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  its  Jewish  roots  through  its  development  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world,  providing  valuable  introductions  to  the  various  worldviews  which  influenced 
these  spheres.  He  carefully  traces  the  spread  of  Christianity  during  each  of  the  periods 
considered,  and  shows  how  life  within  the  church  changed  as  its  role  in  society  changed. 
Hinson  includes  material  (such  as  on  spirituality)  which  is  often  left  out  of  shorter 
introductions  of  this  sort,  which  means  that  even  readers  with  some  familiarity  with  the 
early  church  will  benefit  from  reading  this  work. 

There  are,  however,  some  shortcomings.  More  conservative  readers  may  chafe  a  bit 
at  Hinson's  dating  H  Peter  at  c.  130  (p.  101),  or  his  insistence  that  "[t]he  fact  that  the 
resurrection  was  suprahistorical... takes  it  beyond  the  historian's  realm  of  competence  and 
puts  it  into  the  realm  of  faith"  (39).  Also,  Hinson's  method  of  emphasizing  socioinstitutional 
information  occasionally  means  that  theological  subjects  are  treated  too  briefly.  For 
example,  in  Chapter  28  where  he  considers  the  christological  controversies  of  the  sixth 
century,  Hinson  emphasizes  the  persons  and  events  involved,  but  does  not  do  a  particularly 
good  job  at  explaining  the  theological  content  behind  the  controversies,  and  the  reader 
comes  away  knowing  the  "whats"  but  not  the  "whys".  Conversely,  Hinson  provides  a 
thorough  description  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  (Chapter  29).  One  susfjects  that  Hinson, 
with  his  interest  in  spirituality,  simply  found  the  latter  of  more  "practical"  interest  than  the 
former. 

Hinson's  style  is  also  not  without  problems.  There  are  times  when  the  writing  seems 
flat,  and  when  the  book  seems  to  be  dragged  down  by  Hinson's  attention  to  detail  (this  was 
particularly  apparent  as  Hinson  carefully  traced  area-by-area  how  Christianity  spread  out 
over  the  empire  and  beyond).  Most  of  what  Hinson  includes  is  interesting,  however 
sometimes  he  allows  the  details  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  story,  which  is  not  desirable  in  what 
is  ostensibly  meant  to  be  a  popular-level  introduction.  Finally,  Hinson's  reference  material 
is  weak.  Although  he  provides  a  very  good  bibliography  of  primary  sources,  his 
bibliography  of  secondary  works  is  limited  to  the  fourteen  works  actually  cited  in  his  text. 
Much  better  would  have  been  bibliography  references  which  could  have  directed  the  reader 
to  good  sources  for  further  reading  on  the  subjects  covered.  Also,  there  is  no  index  at  all. 
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which  severely  limits  the  attractiveness  of  this  volume  as  a  work  to  be  turned  to  for  future 
reference. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Hinson  has  written  a  solid  introduction  to  the  first  centuries 
of  the  church.  His  writing  is  clear  if  not  exciting,  and  he  has  been  largely  successful  in 
providing  a  bridge  by  which  the  modem  believer  can  understand  something  of  the  dynamics 
of  that  ancient  world  in  which  our  faith  developed. 

David  M.  King,  William  Tyndale  College 


Alvyn  Pettersen,  Athanasius,  Harrisburg,  PA:  Morehouse  Pub.,  1995, 202  pp.,  $16.95. 

Patristic  scholar  Johannes  Quasten  has  commented  that  the  history  of  dogma  in  the 
fourth  century  is  identical  with  the  history  of  the  life  of  Athanasius.  In  light  of  Athanasius' 
vigorous  defense  and  explication  ofNicea  in  spite  of  stiff  theological  and  political  opposition 
(indeed,  Hamak  has  argued  that  without  Athanasius  the  church  would  have  fallen  to  the 
Arians),  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  his  importance  to  the  development  of  the  theology  of  the 
church.  Therefore  the  new  introduction  to  Athanasius  by  Alvyn  Pettersen  may  be  seen  as 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  literature. 

Pettersen  begins  with  an  Introduction  to  Athanasius'  "Life  and  Times".  This  is  less 
a  biographical  sketch  than  an  overview  of  the  theological  and  political  situation  during  the 
life  of  Athanasius,  and  it  provides  a  very  useful  backdrop  to  what  follows. 

Athanasius  is,  of  course,  known  primarily  for  his  christological  teachings.  Pettersen's 
study  is  helpful  in  that  it  approaches  Athanasius'  theology  as  a  whole,  thereby  setting 
Athanasius'  christology  into  the  larger  context  of  his  thought.  Pettersen  therefore  begins  not 
with  incamation  but  with  creation  and  God's  providential  work  in  that  created  world.  From 
here  Pettersen  moves  to  consider  Athanasius^  understanding  of  revelation,  and  of  humanity's 
resistance  to  revelation.  Pettersen's  third  chapter  considers  God's  self-revelation  in  the 
incamation  of  the  Logos  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  human  dilemma.  Pettersen  emphasizes 
that,  for  Athanasius,  christology  is  closely  bound  to  soteriology.  The  Logos  who  revealed 
the  Father  could  not  merely  have  a  creaturely  knowledge  of  God,  but  must  in  fact  be  God: 
"For  Athanasius,  that  people  could  look  upon  the  face  of  God  in  Christ  was  the  basis  of 
much  human  hope"  (71).  Pettersen  then  discusses  Athanasius'  understanding  of  salvation 
as  not  merely  a  restoration  to  a  prelapsarian  state,  but  rather  as  a  participation  of  humanity 
in  the  divine  nature  through  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ:  "Salvation  thus  delivers  people 
fix)m  sin  to  'participation'  in  God,  to  deification.  For  the  Logos  'became  man  that  we  might 
be  deified'"  (105,  citing  De  Incamatione  54). 

The  last  half  of  the  book  considers  the  Incamation  and  Trinity.  In  chapter  five, 
Pettersen  again  emphasizes  the  soteriological  implications  of  Athanasius'  christology.  Thus, 
Athanasius  stands  equally  against  docetism,  Arianism,  and  adoptionism  in  that  each  system 
imperils  human  salvation: 

The  passions  are,  for  Athanasius,  an  integral  part  of  the  Incamation, 
which  was  undertaken  for  our  salvation.  Hence,  Christ's  passions  must 
be  real  passions:  otherwise  people's  real  passions  will  not  be  met.  The 
divinity  of  the  Logos  must  be  genuine:  otherwise  he  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  healer  of  the  real  passions  he  meets.  There  must  be  a  real 
union  of  the  Healer  with  the  passible  humanity  needing  healing,  and  not 
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simply  the  Healer's  coming  uf)on  a  passible  person:  otherwise  the 

salvation  will  not  be  secured.  (123) 
Chapter  six  examines  the  trinitarian  implications  of  Athanasius'  terminology,  considering 
his  use  of  "form",  "like",  "proper",  "homoousios",  and  "hypostasis"  in  discussing  the 
relationship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Chapter  seven  sketches  the  relationship  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  and  shows  Athanasius'  attempt  to  describe  the  Godhead  in  ways  which 
show  distinction  but  not  division  of  the  Persons. 

Pettersen  has  written  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  thought  of  one  of  the  church's 
most  significant  theologians.  His  writing  style  is  clear,  although  there  is  an  economy  to  his 
writing  which  condenses  his  thought  and  which  therefore  may  make  the  book  a  bit  of  a 
struggle  to  the  "general  readers"  at  whom  the  publisher  states  (back  cover)  the  book  is  in 
part  aimed.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  early  church  history  or  christology,  however, 
this  book  is  well  worth  the  effort.  David  M.  King 


Aloys  Grillmeier,  S.J.  with  Theresia  Hainthaler,  (Pauline  Allen  and  John  Cawte,  trans.) 
Christ  in  Christian  Tradition,  Vol.  2  From  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (45 1)  to  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604),  Part  Two  The  Church  of  Constantinople  in  the  Sixth  Century,  Louisville, 
KY:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1995,  565  pp.,  $50.00. 

For  many  who  are  aware  of  the  christological  controversies  of  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  at  Chalcedon  (451),  with  its  famous 
"Definition",  represents  a  culmination  of  orthodoxy's  deliberations  regarding  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  are  unfamiliar  of  the  christological  nature  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Ecumenical  Councils  (U  Constantinople  in  553  and  lU  Constantinople  in  680),  and  if  we 
are  surprised  that  over  five  hundred  pages  can  be  written  on  6th  century  Byzantine 
christology,  it  is  perhaps  because  we  trace  our  own  theological  heritage  through  the  Western 
(Latin)  tradition,  which  definitively  acknowledged  Chalcedon.  In  the  (Greek)  Eastern 
church,  however,  there  was  a  strong  anti-Chalcedonian  faction  which  embroiled  the  region 
in  theological  (and  often  political)  controversy.  It  is  this  controversy  in  the  Eastern  church, 
which  was  centered  in  the  imperial  capital  and  which  resulted  in  the  Second  Council  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  the  subject  of  Professor  Grillmeier's  book. 

Grillmeier's  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  He  begins  with  a  detailed  study  of  the 
anti-Chalcedonian  Patriarch  Severus  of  Antioch  and  his  opponents.  Part  Two  considers  the 
writings  of  the  proponents  of  Chalcedon,  particularly  Leontius  of  Byzantium  and  Leontius 
of  Jerusalem.  Part  Three  looks  at  the  (moderately)  neo-Chalcedonian  influence  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  I,  who  was  no  mean  theologian  himself  and  whose  influence  was 
strongly  felt  at  Second  Constantinople,  which  is  also  here  considered.  In  a  brief  concluding 
section  Grillmder  provides  a  consideration  of  the  later  influences  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  an 
overall  appraisal  of  the  sixth  century. 

As  Grillmeier  writes,  "The  post-Chalcedonian  period  in  Byzantium  to  the  year  600 
was  not  an  era  of  theological  awakening  or  breakthrough,  but  rather  of  a  tenacious  wrestling 
with  a  responsible  transmission  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ"  (504).  This  wrestling  was  a 
response  to  the  language  of  Chalcedon,  which  to  many  in  the  East  was  nothing  more  than 
a  return  to  the  Nestorian  heresy.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  rejected  Chalcedon  were 
seen  by  many  as  embracing  Apollinarian  or  even  docetist  christologies.  Much  of  this  ado 
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involved  terminology,  and  Grillmeier  carefully  chronicles  the  development  of  such  terms 
as  hypostasis,  physis,  and  ousia  through  the  major  writers  of  the  era  in  question. 
Grillmeier's  knowledge  of  primary  and  secondary  sources  (the  latter  through  the  late  1980s, 
albeit  primarily  of  European  works)  is  exemplary.  Indexes  of  biblical  references,  Greek  and 
Latin  terms,  persons  (ancient  and  modem  indexed  separately),  and  subjects  are  very  helpful. 
Best  of  all,  Grillmeier  writes  in  a  surprisingly  (for  such  a  narrowly  technical  subject)  clear 
and  lively  style  (for  which  credit  must  also  be  given  to  his  translators).  While  the  physical 
presentation  of  the  book  was  slightly  bothersome  (e.g.,  there  is  an  annoying  tendency  to 
print  block  sections  in  a  font  which  is  indistinguishable  from  the  footnotes,  and  which  for 
this  reader  not  only  seemed  painfully  small  but  also  occasionally  blurred  where  text  ended 
and  notes  began),  this  is  a  small  criticism  in  light  of  the  positive  contribution  this  volume 
makes  in  providing  what  shall  undoubtedly  stand  for  some  time  as  a  definitive  treatment. 
In  all,  this  is  an  outstanding  volume  which  is  recommended  heartily,  albeit  with  a 
recognition  that  it  is  to  a  small  audience  (those  who  aren't  put  off  by  the  subject  may  well 
be  by  the  cost!).  This  is  not  the  book  to  begin  a  study,  however  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  digging  more  deeply  into  the  development  of  the  orthodox  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ 
this  volume  will  reward  the  effort  of  a  careful  consideration.  One  would  expect  that 
Grillmeier's  exhaustive  study  of  the  development  of  early  christology  presented  in  this  and 
in  its  companion  volumes  (Westminster  John  Knox  currently  offers  Volume  One  and 
Volume  Two,  Parts  One,  Two,  and  Four)  will  be  generally  accepted  as  the  "magisterial" 
standard  reference  on  christology  from  the  apostolic  age  through  the  seventh  century. 

DavklMKing 


Carolyn  DeArmond  Blevins,  ed..  Women  in  Church  History:  A  Bibliography.  Macon: 
Mercer,  1995, 200  pp.,  $30.00. 

An  outstanding  resource  for  the  church  library,  this  annotated  bibliography  lists 
books,  articles,  and  other  writings  by  six  categories:  General  Reference,  Historical  Periods, 
Ethnic  and/or  National  Groups,  Denominations  and/or  Sects,  Hymn  Writers,  and  Social 
Reform/Social  Work.  An  index  by  name  is  also  included. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  general  categories  become  quite  specific,  i.e.,  under 
"Historical  Periods"  are  four  listings  for  America:  General  History,  Colonial  Period, 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  Twentieth  Century. 

In  the  preface,  Blevins  admitted  that  only  the  books  which  she  examined  personally 
were  included.  Because  some  volumes  were  difficult  to  locate  and  could  not  be  p>erused, 
she  did  not  include  them.  The  editor's  criteria  in  this  matter  should  prove  helpful  to  the 
user,  especially  if  the  editor  was  unable  to  locate  particular  books  or  writings. 

Some  of  the  more  unusual  books  which  this  reviewer  came  across  were  the  following: 

Davis,  Elizabeth  Gould.  The  First  Sex.  NY:  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1971.  382  pp. 

Johnson,  Suzan  D.,  Ed.  Wise  Women  Bearing  Gifts:  Joys  and  Struggles  of  Their 
Faith.  Valley  Forge,  PA:  Judson  Press,  1988.  92  pp.  "The  stories  of  fifteen  women 
ministers,  clergy  and  lay.  African-American,  Puerto  Rican,  Native  American,  and  Caucasian 
women  are  included."  (p.  10) 
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Kaplan,  Justin.  With  Malice  toward  Women:  A  Handbook  for  Women-Haters 
Drawn  from  the  Best  Minds  of  All  Times.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1952.  255  pp. 
"Includes  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Tertullian,  John  Knox,  Nietzsche,  and  a  section  of 
writings  on  witches.  'The  most  formidable  of  all  the  organized  campaigns  against  women 
was  the  one  conducted  by  the  church  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  For  celibacy  to  be 
glorified,  woman  had  to  be  damned.'"  (p.l  1) 

Tucker,  Ruth  A.  First  Ladies  of  the  Parish:  Historical  Portraits  of  Pastors '  Wives. 
Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1988.  204  pp.  Brief  biographical  sketches  include  such  famous 
wives  as  Katie  Luther,  Katherine  Zell,  Susanna  Wesley,  Sarah  Edwards,  Emma  Moody,  and 
Ruth  Peale. 

Torjesen,  Karen  J.  When  Women  Were  Priests:  Women  's  Leadership  in  the  Early 
Church  and  the  Scandal  of  Their  Subordination  in  the  Rise  of  Christianity.  San 
Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1993.  278  pp. 

DeBerg,  Betty  A.  Ungodly  Women:  Gender  and  the  First  Wave  of  American 
Fundamentalism.  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1990.  165  pp.  "Reactions  of  funda- 
mentalism to  women  in  church  and  society." 

Hardesty,  Nancy  A.  Women  Called  to  Witness:  Evangelical  Feminism  in  the  19th 
Century.  Abingdon  Press,  1984.  176  pp.  "Traces  the  roots  of  American  feminism  from 
women's  early  missions  and  charity  organizations  .  .  .  through  evangelical  revivalism  .  .  ." 

In  the  category,  'T)enominations  and/or  Sects,"  twenty-five  separate  groups  are  listed 
from  the  more  mainline  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  to  the  more  sect-like  groups  of  Oneida  Community,  Shakers,  and  Jehovah's 
Witness. 

This  book  would  be  especially  useful  in  at  least  the  following  ways: 

1)  Sermon  research  in  the  areas  of  women's  contribution  to  religion  or 
the  blocking  thereof; 

2)  Preparation  of  women's  studies  materials  and  suggested  bibliography 
of  additional  reading  at  both  the  parish  and  the  collegiate/seminary 
levels; 

3)  Research  for  authors  doing  additional  writing  on  women  in  the 
various  religious  movements  throughout  history; 

4)  Self-study  to  broaden  one's  knowledge  and  outlook  in  any  of  the  six 
listed  categories. 

Janets.  Helme 


David  K.  Clark  and  Robert  V.  Rakestraw,  eds..  Readings  in  Christian  Ethics:  Volume  1 : 
Theory  and  Method.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1994,  328  pp.,  $17.99. 

Christians  focus  too  quickly  on  answering  ethical  questions  before  considering  how 
to  answer  them.  The  editors  oi  Readings  in  Christian  Ethics:  Volume  1:  Theory  and 
Method  "helieve  this  is  a  serious  error  for  which  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  pays  dearly  in 
the  form  of  sloppy  ethical  thinking"  (p.  9).  David  K.  Clark  and  Robert  V.  Rakestraw  have 
reprinted  a  number  of  important  essays  as  a  first  step  in  overcoming  this  problem.  The 
editors  are  both  Professors  of  Theology  at  Bethel  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul, 
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Minnesota.  The  essays  are  not  limited  to  biblical  approaches,  but  deal  with  a  variety  of 
theological  approaches.  While  written  for  the  evangelical  community,  the  book  also  contains 
essays  by  non-evangelical  authors.  The  editors  plan  a  second  volume  which  will  deal  with 
the  application  of  these  methods  to  specific  moral  issues. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  1  deals  with  major  approaches  to  ethics. 
These  essays  describe  Christian  perspectives  on  the  approaches  used  by  secular  authors, 
such  as  relativism,  utilitarianism,  deontology  and  narrative  ethics.  Also  included  are  articles 
dealing  with  specifically  Christian  approaches  such  as  divine  command  ethics,  creation 
ethics  and  natural  law. 

Part  2  deals  with  various  ways  ethical  dilemmas  are  resolved  by  Christians.  A  variety 
of  ways  are  given  on  how  to  respond  when  moral  norms  conflict.  One  approach  to  this  has 
led  to  situational  ethics,  where  every  situation  is  viewed  as  ethically  unique.  A  number  of 
essays  struggle  with  how  situational  and  cultural  differences  should  impact  ethical  decisions. 
This  struggle  continues  in  the  essays  in  Part  3  dealing  with  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Recent  scholarship  has  noted  the  complexity  of  using  Scripture  in  ethics,  with  the  disturbing 
consensus  being  that  less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  its  use.  However,  the  essays  given 
here  provide  useful  guidance  for  the  faithful  application  of  Scripture  to  ethical  issues. 

Essays  developing  biblical  views  of  love  and  justice  provide  examples  of  how  biblical 
themes  can  be  generated  and  applied.  Part  4  reflects  recent  trends  in  ethics  dealing  with 
virtue  and  character  issues.  Many  of  these  essays  are  written  from  a  narrative  ethics 
perspective.  The  book  concludes  with  some  practical  decision-making  essays. 

This  book  provides  a  very  useful  survey  of  recent  trends  in  theological  ethics.  While 
many  essays  interact  with  Scripture  frequently,  some  are  mostly  philosophical.  This 
collection  would  be  very  useful  for  those  particularly  interested  in  Christian  ethics,  or  as  a 
textbook  for  a  course  in  contemporary  Christian  ethics. 

Additional  features  at  the  start  of  each  chapter  make  it  a  very  useful  textbook.  An 
overview  of  the  chapter  includes  concise  definitions  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the 
essays.  While  this  sometimes  became  little  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the  essays,  it 
usually  compared  and  contrasted  the  different  opinions  of  the  authors  in  useful  ways.  A 
small  number  of  case  studies  were  included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for  further  reflection. 
These  were  very  current  and  perplexing,  and  would  lead  to  much  classroom  discussion. 
Also  included  here  was  a  glossary  for  each  chapter,  and  an  annotated  bibliography.  Adding 
these  features  to  the  many  important  essays  makes  this  book  an  important  resource. 

DonalP.O'Matfiuna 


Norman  L.  Geisler,  Thomas  Aquinas:  An  Evangelical  Appraisal.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Baker 
Book  House,  1991,  195  pp.,  $12.99. 

The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  author,  as  the  author  is  to  the  book.  It  is  one  indication  that 
the  author  has  matured  as  a  Christian  philosopher.  One  suspects  that  twenty  years  ago  he 
would  have  had  little  interest  in  publishing  on  this  subject.  Along  the  way,  he  has  come  to 
genuinely  appreciate  many  aspects  of  Aquinas'  work  which  have  continuing  relevance  to 
issues  raised  in  philosophy  today. 

It  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  Aquinas'  life  and  thought.  Seven  of  the  chapters 
focus  on  key  aspects  of  his  philosophy  and  indicate  its  relevance  to  issues  of  our  time. 
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Anyone  who  has  worked  with  Aquinas  firsthand  will  appreciate  the  labor  that  has  gone  into 
this  book.  It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  Aquinas  for  a  popular  audience.  Geisler  has  done  it 
well  and  merits  our  commendation. 

The  book  works  well  as  a  text  in  introductory  philosophy  courses.  It  is  most  helpful 
as  a  reference  for  students  who  are  seeking  a  door  into  Aquinas.  For  Protestants  who  know 
little  about  this  medieval  philosopher  and  theologian,  the  book  can  be  of  great  service. 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Alister  E.  McGrath,  A  Life  of  John  Calvin:  A  Study  in  the  Shaping  of  Western  Culture. 
Oxford/Cambridge,  MA:  Blackwell,  1993,  v-xv  +  332  pp. 

A  well-known  author  on  the  Reformation,  Alister  E.  McGrath,  has  produced  an 
excellent  study  of  the  life  of  John  Calvin  and  his  immense  impact  upon  Western  culture. 
This  recent  work,  A  Life  of  John  Calvin,  joins  his  other  excellent  companion  works  on  the 
history  and  thought  of  the  Reformation,  Reformation  Thought:  An  Introduction  (second 
edition  1993)  and  The  Intellectual  Origins  of  the  European  Reformation  (1987). 

In  his  extensive  research  on  Calvin,  McGrath  begins  with  the  formation  of  the  life  and 
mind  of  Calvin  in  Paris  and  his  early  years  of  wanderings  in  Orieans.  McGrath  seeks  to 
shape  the  life  of  Calvin  as  a  reformer  beginning  first  with  his  conversion.  McGrath  then 
focuses  on  the  reform  in  Geneva.  He  discusses  Calvin's  first  arrival  in  Geneva,  his  exile  to 
Strasbourg,  1538-41,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Geneva. 

McGrath  describes  Calvin's  development  of  the  power  structure  in  Geneva  and  gives 
insight  into  the  accounting  for  Calvin's  success  there.  McGrath  examines  Calvin's  writing 
of  The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  the  structure  of  his  thought  found  in  The 
Institutes.  McGrath  further  offers  an  overview  of  the  1 559  Institutes. 

A  major  contribution  of  this  book  lies  in  the  latter  half,  which  deals  with  the  growth 
of  Calvin's  influence.  McGrath  discusses  Calvin's  influence  in  France  and  the  political 
dimensions  and  social  profile  of  French  Calvinism.  McGrath  then  proceeds  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  expansion  of  Calvin's  influence  in  the  move  to  Calvinism  as  a  religious 
system.  Out  of  this  research,  McGrath  focuses  on  the  development  of  the  Calvinist  work 
ethic  and  of  capitalism,  especially  on  the  early  Genevan  capitalism  and  capitalism  in  France. 

Another  significant  contribution  is  the  author's  development  of  the  understanding  of 
Calvin's  impact  and  influence  on  the  shaping  of  modem  Western  culture.  He  deals  with 
such  topics  as  religious  legitimation  of  economic  activism,  Calvin  and  the  natural  sciences, 
the  phenomenon  of  American  civil  religion,  and  Calvinism  and  natural  human  rights. 

McGrath's  work  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  research  on  Calvin,  especially 
his  emphasis  upon  Calvin  and  the  shaping  of  the  Calvinist  work  ethic,  capitalism,  and 
subsequent  Western  culture. 

The  work  is  well-written,  and  well-organized.  It  offers  detailed  research  with 
complete  development  of  topics.  The  Calvin  scholar  or  students  interested  in  the  Reforma- 
tion will  find  it  readable. 

The  work  is  comprised  of  12  chapters  with  excellent  graphs,  pictures,  appendices, 
glossary,  notes,  select  bibliography  and  index.  The  book  is  highly  recommended  for  anyone 
seriously  interested  in  pursuing  current  study  on  the  history  and  thought  of  the  Reformation 
particularly  on  Calvin. 
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McGrath's,  A  Life  of  John  Calvin,  is  a  valuable  resource  with  excellent  new  insights 
and  extensive  research.  McGrath's  focus  on  Calvin's  impact  and  influence  on  the 
Reformation  and  subsequent  Western  culture  is  very  significant.  JoAnn  Ford  Watson 


Devereux  Jarratt,  The  Life  of  the  Reverend  Devereux  Jarratt,  Cleveland:  The  Pilgrim  Press 
1995,  138  pp.,  $12.95. 

Devereux  Jarratt  (1733-1801)  has  long  fascinated  American  church  historians 
because  of  his  unique  role  as  a  Church  of  England  minister  in  Virginia  during  the  First 
Great  Awakening.  His  Life  was  recorded  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  clergyman  friend,  John 
Coleman,  who  published  them  in  1 806,  five  years  after  Jarratt's  death.  This  reprint  edition 
makes  Jarratt's  Life  available  again  to  those  who  are  interested  in  colonial  American 
religion. 

Jarratt  is  helpful  in  reconstructing  the  events  of  the  pre-revolutionary  revival  in 
Virginia  and  the  painful  transition  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  He  comments  upon  other  Christian  groups  active  in  Virginia  during  his  ministry, 
namely,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians.  He  considers  himself  to  be  a  charitable 
man,  intent  upon  Christian  unity,  but  most  of  his  comments  regarding  these  groups  are 
negative.  This  is  not  too  surprising,  for  his  attitude  toward  his  ministerial  colleagues  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  equally  critical.  His  comments  reveal  himself  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the  people  and  movements  he  critiques. 

One  of  the  merits  of  this  edition  is  the  forward  by  David  L.  Homes  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  He  provides  details  on  Jarratt's  life  and  times  which  provide  a  context 
for  interpreting  Jarratt  and  the  views  he  expresses.  Though  I  felt  he  was  a  bit  severe  with 
Jarratt's  account  at  some  points,  his  discussion  rightly  cautions  us  against  too  literal  a 
reading  of  this  personal  account. 

This  bode  is  a  credit  to  the  William  Bradford  Collection  of  Pilgrim  Press.  The  series 
is  edited  by  Barbara  Brown  Zikmund  and  seeks  to  reprint  important  books  in  American 
religion.  As  a  colonial  autobiography  it  well  fits  the  series  goal.  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


R.  George  Eli,  Social  Holiness:  John  Wesley's  Thinking  on  Christian  Community,  and  its 
Relationship  to  the  Social  Order.  New  York:  Peter  Lang,  1994,  133  pp.  $38.95. 

Dr.  R.  George  Eli  believes  that  studies  of  John  Wesley's  thought,  when  conducted 
by  Western  scholars,  have  failed  to  take  adequate  account  of  Wesley's  understanding  of 
social  holiness.  Because  Western  scholars  work  in  cultures  which  stress  individual  above 
social  ethics,  they  have  tended  to  focus  on  sanctification  as  a  personal  experience  while 
failing  to  fully  appreciate  the  implications  Wesley's  doctrines  have  for  communities.  In  his 
book,  Eli  purposes  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

Eli  begins  by  tracing  and  evaluating  the  influence  of  Puritan,  Arminian,  and  especially 
Moravian  interpretations  of  salvation  and  sanctification  on  Wesley's  early  development, 
then  shows  how  Wesley  used  the  insights  he  gained  from  these  traditions  to  forge  a 
theological  position  uniquely  his  own.  Eli  also  demonstrates  how,  in  Wesley's  mind, 
prevenient  grace,  justification,  and  sanctification  have  corporate  as  well  as  individual 
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dimensions,  and  how  Wesley  envisioned  them  leading  within  the  context  of  Christian 
community  to  the  moral  restoration  of  society.  Against  this  background,  Eli  explains  how 
in  Wesley's  thinking  prevenient  grace,  because  of  its  universal  nature,  provides  the 
theological  rationale  for  the  church's  mission. 

Insofar  as  he  has  done  this,  Eli  demonstrates  a  competent  grasp  of  Wesley's  thought. 
The  problem  is  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  arrive  at  any  understanding  of  why  individual 
sanctification  triumphed  over  social  holiness  in  the  West  when  the  West  had  in  the  person 
of  John  Wesley  such  an  articulate  and  influential  champion  of  the  ideal.  It  is  as  though  a 
modern  Lutheran  were  criticizing  the  dominance  of  existential  motifs  in  contemporary 
Lutheran  theology  and  urging  a  return  to  the  systematic  tradition  pioneered  by  Philip 
Melanchthon  in  the  sixteenth  century  while  taking  no  account  of  how  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  changed  everything.  Because  he  has  not 
discussed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  social  gospel  or  of  |X)stmillennialism,  Eli  almost  seems  to 
be  suggesting  that,  through  some  profound  flaw  in  Western  culture.  Westerners  simply 
failed  to  grasp  the  social  side  of  Wesley's  thinking. 

It  is  also  unfortunate,  given  Eli's  initial  discussion  of  the  political  situation  in 
Singapore,  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  interpret  Singaporan  affairs  from  a  Wesleyan 
perspective.  As  it  is,  the  introduction  promises  more  than  the  author  in  the  end  delivers,  and 
chapter  one,  the  chapter  on  Singapore,  seems  not  to  relate  to  anything  else  which  follows. 
Rather  than  closing  by  comparing  Wesley's  positions  with  those  of  John  Howard  Yoder  and 
JUrgen  Moltmann,  Eli  might  have  been  better  advised  to  return  to  the  political  theorizing 
of  Chan  Hong  Chee,  Liam  Chong  Yah,  Pang  Eng  Fong,  and  Walter  Woon,  and  relate 
Wesley  to  their  concerns. 

There  also  seems  to  be  an  unresolved  tension  between  Eli's  criticism  of  Confucianism 
for  suppressing  individualism  and  Western  culture  for  fostering  it.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  Eli  believes  the  two  traditions  have  much  to  teach  one  another  and  that  Wesley 
somehow  holds  an  important  key  for  encouraging  fruitful  dialogue  between  East  and  West, 
but  Eli  never  explains  how  he  envisions  this  dialogue  shaping  up. 

Nevertheless,  given  the  resurgent  interest  in  Christian  community  around  the  globe, 
Eli's  book  is  timely  and,  despite  its  omissions,  very  informative.  It  certainly  stimulated  my 
thinking  and  left  me  hoping  that  the  author  might  be  planning  a  companion  volume  in 
which  he  will  address  some  of  the  issues  he  did  not  discuss  in  this  book. 

Ben  M.  Carter,  Irving,  Texas 


Allen  C.  Guelzo,  For  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Christendom:  The  Irony  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopalians,  University  Park,  PA:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1993,  $14.95. 

Diana  Hochstedt  Butler,  Standing  Against  the  Whirlwind:  Evangelical  Episcopalians  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995,  $45.00. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  1800  seemed  a  tattered  remnant  on  the  way  to  extinction; 
the  General  Convention  of  181 1  included  a  mere  two  bishops  and  twenty-five  clergymen. 
By  1830,  the  fortunes  of  the  Episcopal  Church  had  been  dramatically  altered  with  hopes 
even  that  it  might  be  the  vessel  of  a  pan-Protestant  revival.  By  1 870,  the  Evangelical 
Episcopal  movement  had  run  its  course,  beset  by  liberalism  and  ritualism.   The  purists 
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departed  to  form  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  1873,  and  the  remaining  Evangelical 
churches  and  seminaries  surrendured  to  liberalism.  By  1900,  the  Episcopal  scene  was  set 
for  its  main  twentieth  century  options:  high-church  and  low-church  modernism  in  a 
Reformation  Prayer  Book  wrapper. 

The  fascinating,  and  to  a  large  extent  unknown,  story  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Evangelical  Episcopalians  is  told  in  these  two  new  books.  Both  books  offer  a  survey  of  the 
whole  period,  but  Butler's  book  focuses  on  the  remarkable  career  of  Bishop  Charles  Pettit 
McDvaineof  Ohio,  who  presided  over  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  the  1820's  and  30's 
and  who  also  foresaw  the  danger  of  the  Oxford  Movement  as  a  Romantic  carrier  of  the 
liberal  germ. 

One  curiosity  of  the  current  Episcopal  Church  is  its  official  name,  "the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church."  This  name  goes  back  to 
Bishop  McDvaine.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  voluntary 
society  like  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  McDvaine  proposed  that  "the  Church 
is  a  Missionary  Society,  in  its  grand  design,  in  the  spirit  and  object  of  its  Divine  Founder, 
in  the  primitive  commission  of  its  ministry..."  McDvaine's  vision  of  the  whole  Church  as 
a  missionary  society  was  approved  by  the  General  Convention  in  1 835.  In  an  ironic  p)olitical 
compromise  at  the  same  Convention,  the  Evangelicals  ceded  missionary  rights  to  the  West 
to  the  High  Church  party,  while  taking  overseas  missions  as  their  domain. 

Guelzo's  book  is  also  in  part  a  biography  of  George  David  Cummins,  the  obscure 
bishop  of  Kentucky  who  led  the  Reformed  Episcopalians  into  schism.  Cummins  intended 
to  preserve  Anglicanism  as  an  ecumenical  Church,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous 
Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrilateral  of  1888.  The  irony  of  the  Reformed  Episcopalians, 
according  to  Guelzo,  is  that  the  RE's,  after  an  initial  period  of  growth,  became  another  small 
Protestant  denomination,  dominated  by  fundamentalist  theology  and  episcopal  personalities, 
down  to  this  day. 

Both  books  are  written  by  Anglican  Evangelicals  who  know  the  inner  logic  and 
language  of  evangelicalism.  Thus  the  books  fill  an  important  corrective  to  most 
denominational  histories,  which  have  been  written  by  the  victors.  Both  books  represent  the 
best  postmodern  historical  scholarship,  sensitive  to  the  larger  cultural  history  but  not 
embarrassed  to  admire  the  heroes  and  blame  the  villains  of  the  story.  Guelzo's  book,  in 
particular,  is  written  with  a  partisan  verve  that  might  be  labeled  "prophetic"  if  it  came  from 
a  liberal  point  of  view. 

For  indeed,  there  is  a  prophetic  exemplum  in  the  story  of  the  Evangelical 
Episcopalians.  A  century  later,  the  Evangelicals  re-entered  Episcopal  history  through  the 
renewal  movements  of  the  1 960's  and  70's.  My  own  seminary  was  founded  in  1 976  out 
of  this  movement,  much  as  Kenyon  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  (!),  and  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  served  the  nineteenth  century 
Evangelicals. 

As  I  write  this,  the  Episcopal  Church  prepares  for  an  historic  trial  of  a  bishop  who 
intentionally  ordained  a  practicing  homosexual  in  1990,  contrary  to  Church  teaching.  As 
a  similar  ecclesiastical  trial  in  1871  was  the  prelude  to  division  within  the  Church,  this  trial 
seems  destined  to  lead  to  some  sort  of  formal  drawing  of  lines  within  the  Church  or  to 
outright  schism  (who  is  schisming  from  whom,  of  course,  depends  on  who  writes  the 
epitaph).  This  time,  however,  if  the  Episcopal  Church  loses  its  Evangelicals,  it  will  hardly 
be  content  to  live  within  traditional  Anglican  formularies,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
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twenty-first  century  will  in  this  eventuality  become  unrecognizable  as  a  classic  Protestant 
or  even  Christian  Church.  Stephen  F.  Noll,  Trinity  Episcopal  School  for  Ministry 


Norris  Magnuson,  Salvation  in  the  Slums:  Evangelical  Social  Work.  1865-1920.  reprint  ed.. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1990,  299  pp. 

London's  100,000  pubs  in  the  1850's,  laid  end  to  end,  would  have  stretched  a  full 
thirty  miles.  Most  pubs  kept  special  steps  to  help  children  obtain  the  featured  penny  cup  of 
gin.  London  alone  had  80,000  prostitutes.  Almost  370  sewers  flushed  sewage  into  the 
Thames.  Cholera  had  struck  three  times  in  two  decades.  In  July  1865,  this  city  of  three 
million  people  numbered  more  than  100,000  paupers. 

Dr.  Norris  Magnuson,  in  his  book  Salvation  in  the  Slums:  Evangelical  Social  Work. 
1865-1920.  has  provided  us  with  a  guide  to  the  humanitarian  aid  of  the  era.  Activities  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Volunteers  of  America,  the  Christian  Missionary  Alliance,  and  the 
Florence  Crittenton  homes  for  "fallen  women"  are  discussed.  These  "slum  workers",  while 
busy  "saving  souls",  also  found  them  busy  with  obtaining  shelter,  food,  health,  employment 
and  a  wide  range  of  social  benefits.  They  also  worked  with  racial  minorities  and  prisoners 
and  prostitutes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  "slum  workers"  managed  to  overcome 
race  and  class  prejudice,  and  also  supported  feminism. 

The  War  Cry  commented  in  1885,  "If... [Negroes]  lack  in  any  particular  the  intellect 
and  culture.. .of  the  white  men,  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune,  caused  by  the  great 
and  wicked  selfishness  of  those  who  unjustly  withhold  from  what  they  abuse  them  for 
lacking."  The  Salvation  Army,  it  continued,  intended  to  lead  the  way  in  fighting  that  kind 
of  evil.  The  acceptance  and  openness  toward  blacks  was  distinctive  in  an  era  of  "Jim 
Crow." 

Unknown  to  many  is  the  extensive  role  played  by  these  gospel  welfare  organizations 
during  World  War  I.  When  Americans  chose  patriotism  over  pacifism,  the  Christian  Herald 
and  the  Salvation  Army  mounted  large-scale  relief  efforts.  By  Thanksgiving  of  1914  the 
Herald  reported  the  first  relief  was  on  its  way.  Food  shortages  developed  as  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Herald  called  for  readers  to  pledge  $3.00  a  month  to  feed  a  hungry 
person  overseas. 

The  Salvation  Army  in  the  fall  of  1 9 14  began  to  collect  used  linen  for  military  hos- 
pitals, which  was  then  sterilized  and  shipped  overseas.  The  Salvation  Army  was  soon 
overseas  and  hosting  300,000  men  in  more  than  400  facilities  in  Britain  and  France.  Sal- 
vationists wrote  letters,  sewed,  and  served  doughnuts  and  pie,  often  while  under  enemy  fire. 

Dr.  Magnuson  points  out  that  there  has  been  little  historical  attention  paid  to  the  social 
contributionsof  gospel  welfare  organizations,  probably  because  of  the  unavailability  of  their 
publications  for  scholars.  Very  few  libraries  ever  received,  or  bothered  to  save,  copies  of 
the  Christian  Herald,  the  War  Cry,  and  the  Volunteers'  Gazette.  No  other  library  can  boast 
large  collections  with  the  exception  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  is  the  reason  why  this 
particular  book  is  and  will  continue  to  be  of  exceptional  value.  Much  of  the  research  that 
would  be  needed  concerning  this  period  has  already  been  completed. 

Extensive  annotated  notes  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
bibliographical  essay,  and  index.  We  can  learn,  for  example,  that  the  Salvation  Army 
publication,  the  War  Cry,  is  available  beginning  in  1881  on  microfilm.  GrantSmart 
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Amy  Oden,  ed..  In  Her  Words:  Women's  Writings  in  the  History  of  Christian  Thought. 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1994, 347  pp.,  $18.95. 

Church  history  has  long  seemed  like  a  male  enterprise.  Two  reasons  for  this  were  the 
lack  of  female  historians  of  the  church  and  the  paucity  of  texts  by  or  about  Christian 
women.  Amy  Oden's  book  is  another  indication  that  both  situations  are  being  addressed 
positively. 

She  has  selected  thirty-six  samples  of  writings  of  Christian  women  from  the  second 
century  to  Geoi^gia  Harkness  in  our  own  time.  The  selections  are  grouped  according  to  four 
periods:  100-600  (seven  authors),  600-1500  (fourteen  authors),  1500-1800  (seven  authors), 
and  1800-1947  (nine  authors).  Included  are  known  women  like  Perpetua,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Susanna  Wesley,  and  Hannah  Whitall  Smith;  lesser  known  heroines  are  also  well 
represented,  like  Blandina,  Dhuoda,  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  and  Jarena  Lee.  Her  women 
represent  honored  marytrs,  monastics,  mystics,  "heretics",  "doctors  of  the  church",  and 
social  crusaders. 

For  the  periods  since  the  Protestant  Reformation,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
women  are  included.  Protestant  rep-esentatives  come  from  several  traditions,  mostly  drawn 
from  America.  African-American  women  are  represented  by  Jarena  Lee  and  Amanda  Berry 
Smith.  Pandita  Ramabai,  a  native  of  India,  is  the  sole  non-Western  voice  in  the  entire 
collection. 

Oden's  intention  is  to  let  the  women  speak  for  themselves  rather  than  using  them  to 
further  a  particular  agenda.  They  represent  their  own  views  and  the  issues  of  their  times 
and  places  in  history.  Consequently  they  lend  color  to  familiar  topics  and  introduce 
perspectives  contrary  to  the  perceived  thought  of  the  period.  Her  brief  introductions  to  each 
selection  provide  biographical  details  and  set  the  context  for  the  writings. 

Overall  the  book  is  a  solid  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  Church.  The  faults  are 
minor  ones  and  could  easily  be  addressed  if  the  book  should  make  it  to  a  second  edition. 
There  may  be  a  few  too  many  selections  from  the  mystical  tradition  and  not  enough  from 
the  non-Western  world  in  the  modem  era.  A  bit  more  analysis  of  theological  issues  in  her 
introductions,  particularly  in  the  more  obscure  examples,  would  help  students  understand 
the  writings. 

The  book  works  well  as  a  supplementary  text  for  Church  History  or  Historical 
Theology.  Obviously  it  could  be  a  helpful  book  in  a  study  of  women  in  the  church.  The 
five  pages  of  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  a  good  historical  resource  for  those 
wanting  to  research  the  place  of  women  in  the  church. 

Amy  Oden  has  taken  her  place  with  the  contemporary  women  scholars  who  are 
making  the  story  of  the  church  more  realistic,  by  showing  that  at  least  half  of  Christianity's 
membership  has  neither  been  silent  nor  insignificant.  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


The  authors  present  a  church  history  in  one  volume  which  reflects  not  only  current 
scholarship  but  also  the  story  line  that  would  interest  contemporary  readers.  They  call  it  a 
"social  history"  because  they  aim  to  focus  upon  ordinary  Christians  over  the  centuries  rather 
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than  be  preoccupied  with  the  "who's  who"  lists  of  the  Church.  The  book  seeks  to  present 
the  different  contexts  in  which  Christians  have  lived  and  how  that  affected  their 
understanding  of  the  faith.  These  themes  prevail  over  developments  in  theology  or 
institutional  formulations  of  the  church. 

However,  the  book  does  manage  to  cover  the  important  events  of  the  church,  and  the 
really  notable  contributors  to  the  story  get  their  space.  Consequently  the  book  can  serve 
well  as  a  church  history  text  in  a  survey  course. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  its  attention  to  the  non-western  peoples  who  have  for 
centuries  been  part  of  the  church's  story  and  who  today  are  emerging  with  dynamic  force 
in  the  life  of  the  universal  body.  The  missionary  thrust  of  the  church  is  dealt  with 
sympathetically  but  with  candor.  More  effort  is  expanded  than  in  traditional  church 
histories  on  the  interaction  of  politics  and  culture  with  the  church  in  all  areas  of  the  church's 
existence.  Minority  voices  get  more  space  than  their  lot  has  been  in  previous  histories  of 
the  church. 

The  book  makes  good  use  of  sidebars  throughout  the  chapters  to  highlight 
individuals,  events,  and  documents  that  are  crucial  to  the  story.  There  is  a  judicious  use  of 
photographs  throughout  the  book.  Each  of  the  seventeen  chapters  concludes  with 
suggested  readings  for  more  information,  lists  replete  with  recent  publications  along  with 
standard  sources. 

Students  have  found  the  book  to  be  interesting  reading,  enticing  those  for  whom 
history  formerly  had  little  appeal.  To  Spickard  and  Cragg  and  those  who  worked  with  them 
(G.  William  Carlson,  Michael  W.  Holmes,  James  E.  Johnson,  Comelis  H.  Lettinja,  and  Rog- 
er Olson),  our  praise  and  thanks  for  a  well-crafted  piece  of  work.  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Ted  R.  Spivey,  Flannery  O'Connor:  the  Woman,  the  Thinker,  the  Visionary,  Macon,  GA: 
Mercer  University  Press,  1995,  178  pp.,  $25.00. 

Even  before  her  death  in  1964,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  Flannery  O'Connor 
evidenced  promise  of  becoming  a  major  figure  in  American  literature.  However,  O'Connor 
did  not  earn  her  reputation  because  of  the  magnitude  of  her  work.  She  authored  only  two 
no\eh-Wise  Blood  QxA  The  Violent  Bear  It  Away—  and  two  collections  of  short  stories— /i 
Good  Man  is  Hard  to  Find  and  Everything  That  Rises  Must  Converge,  as  well  as  a  few 
uncollected  stories,  some  occasional  prose,  and  her  letters,  published  posthumously.  Rather 
than  for  the  quantity  of  her  work,  Flannery  O'Connor  achieved  her  status  because  of  its 
essential  quality:  her  masterful  depiction  of  the  vision  of  "a  secularized,  power-oriented 
world  that  needs  healing." 

As  Ted  Spivey's  title  indicates,  he  focuses  on  three  interrelated  aspects  of  the  writer. 
Drawing  from  his  personal  relationship  with  her,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
work,  he  reaches  some  useful  and  well-defended  conclusions  about  her  contributions  to 
literature  and  Christianity.  Along  the  way,  Spivey  identifies  O'Connor's  mentors  and 
influences—spiritual,  philosophical,  and  literary-and  seeks  to  explain  how  she  fits  into  the 
Vanderbilt  Agrarian  movement  of  Southern  writers  of  her  day. 

Perhaps  most  significant  among  Spivey's  contributions  to  O'Connor  criticism, 
however,  is  his  attempt  to  reconcile  her  theological  and  socio-political  views.  He  seeks  to 
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account  for  her  vision  of  the  meeting  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  at  the  crux  of  sin  and  grace. 

In  her  works,  O'Connor  tells  stories  of  individuals  who  flee  from  God,  only  to  be 
brought  into  violent,  but  redemptive  confrontation  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  often  through 
demonic  intervention  in  their  lives.  O'Connor's  characters  live  in  a  "blighted"  modem 
world,  increasingly  plagued  by  evil  and  peopled  by  those  who  are  blind  to  the  spiritual  forces 
around  them.  It  is  O'Connor's  vision  that  redemption  and  rebirth— for  the  individual  and 
for  his  society-can  be  brought  about  only  by  an  act  of  the  human  will  which  admits  its  own 
sin  and  accepts  the  grace  of  God. 

For  Spivey,  O'Connor's  power  is  in  her  role  as  prophet  of  individual  and  social 
renewal.  However,  he  regards  the  "dominant"  imagery  of  evil  in  her  vision  as  problematic. 
Despite  the  face  that  he  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  diabolically-provoked  suffering  for 
the  spiritual  growth  of  O'Connor's  characters  and,  in  fact,  compares  her  to  Sophocles, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare  in  her  ability  to  reveal  that  connection,  Spivey  nevertheless 
considers  O'Connor's  work  excessively  dark.  He  suggests  that  O'Connor  was  imbued  with 
too  strong  a  sense  of  the  destructive  force  of  sin,  and  that  she  failed  to  incorporate  sufficient 
images  of  "creativity  and  hope,"  even  in  her  most  profound  work. 

Spivey's  discomfort  with  O'Connor's  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  sense  of  sin  no 
doubt  ^rang  from  their  essential  differences  about  the  role  of  spirituality  in  the  individual 
life.  The  book  is  punctuated  with  accounts  of  their  on-going  disagreements  about  religion 
and  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  Spivey  lauds  O'Connor's  realization  of  her  vision-one 
which  depicts  simultaneously  the  inevitable  end  of  the  world  and  the  possibility  of  its  new 
birth. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  scholarship  surrounding  O'Connor's  work 
and  would,  thus,  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  library  of  any  student  of  literature.  For  readers 
not  familiar  with  O'Connor's  writing,  Spivey's  carefully  articulated  approach  could  well 
serve  to  whet  the  appetite  for  great  stories  which  "give  Christianity  meaning  in  artistic 
terms."  Beverly  Self 


Clark  Pinnock,  Richard  Rice,  John  Sanders,  William  Hasker,  David  Basinger,  The 

Openness  of  God:  A  Biblical  Challenge  to  the  Traditional  Understanding  of  God.  Downers  j 

Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press,  1994, 202  pp.  \ 

The   Openness  of  God   is  subtitled  A  Biblical  Challenge  to  the  Traditional  ■ 

Understanding  of  God.    Authors  Clark  Pinnock,  Richard  Rice,  John  Sanders,  William  i 

Hasker,  and  David  Basinger  argue  that  classical  theism  has  been  so  influenced  by  Greek  ;; 
philosophy  that  it  has  distorted  the  biblical  view  of  God.  In  particular,  they  believe  that  the 
idea  of  an  omniscient,  immutable  God  who  exhaustively  determines  all  that  happens  is 

inconsistent  with  the  biblical  picture  of  God,  with  our  personal  experience  of  God,  and  with  : 

other  dimensions  of  our  theology  and  practice.  They  develop  an  alternative  view  of  God  as  . 

One  who  is  genuinely  responsive  to  his  creatures,  allowing  them  to  participate  in  shaping  : 

the  future,  yet  who  is  "endlessly  resourceful  and  competent  in  working  toward  his  ultimate  j 

goals"  (7).  They  call  their  approach  "the  open  model  of  God"  or  "free  will  theism,"  and  they  < 
attempt  to  distinguish  it  from  both  classical  theism  and  process  theology.  Their  aim  is  to 
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produce  "a  theology  that  is  bibhcally  faithful  and  intellectually  consistent,  and  that 
reinforces,  rather  than  makes  problematic,  our  relational  experience  with  God"  (7-8). 

They  approach  their  task  from  several  angles.  Richard  Rice  opens  with  a  review  of 
the  biblical  data.  John  Sanders  discusses  the  development  of  classical  theism,  particularly 
in  the  patristic  period.  Clark  Pinnock  deals  with  systematic  theology.  William  Hasker 
discusses  philosophical  considerations,  and  David  Basinger  concludes  with  an  examination 
of  the  practical  implications  of  their  view  for  Christian  life. 

The  starting  point  for  their  discussion  is  a  conviction  about  God's  love:  "love  is  the 
most  important  quality  we  attribute  to  God,  and  love  is  more  than  care  and  commitment; 
it  involves  being  sensitive  and  responsive  as  well.  These  convictions  lead  the  contributors 
to  tiiis  book  to  think  of  God's  relation  to  the  world  in  dynamic  rather  than  static  terms"  ( 1 5). 
I  appreciate  this  starting  point,  but  I  think  the  foundation  of  their  discussion  would  be 
stronger  if  they  began  by  developing  a  biblical  definition  of  God's  love  rather  than  starting 
with  their  own  a  priori  definition. 

Richard  Rice  provides  a  convincing  review  of  the  biblical  material,  demonstrating  that 
the  Bible  teaches  God's  constancy  and  faithfulness,  but  not  his  immutability  as  classically 
understood.  He  observes,  "God's  existence,  God's  nature  and  God's  character  are  just  as 
changeless  as  he  could  possibly  be. . . .  God  is  dynamic  with  respect  to  his  experience  of  the 
creaturely  world,  his  response  to  what  happens  in  the  world,  his  decisions  about  what  to  do 
in  the  world  and  his  actions  within  the  worid.  He  is  deeply  affected  by  what  happens  to  his 
creatures"  (48).  Rice  examines  God's  interactions  with  humanity,  including  God's  emotions, 
intentions,  repentance,  and  actions.  He  deals  with  prophecy  and  with  the  "problem 
passages"  used  to  support  God's  immutability.  This  chapter  is  very  helpful  in  rounding  out 
the  view  of  God's  nature  that  is  sometimes  flattened  in  traditional  discussions. 

Sanders'  overview  of  the  development  of  the  biblical-classical  synthesis  is  also 
illuminating.  He  devotes  much  more  time  to  the  early  centuries  than  to  the  Reformation 
and  later  periods.  Clark  Pinnock  discusses  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  God  in  systematic 
theology  and  compares  the  "open"  model  with  the  more  static  model  of  classical  theism. 
Heejqjlores  the  implications  of  God  as  a  social  Trinity,  a  community  of  relationship  in  one 
Godhead,  who  extends  to  the  creator-creature  relationship  a  measure  of  the  responsiveness 
and  mutuality  that  exists  in  the  divine  being.  Pinnock  presents  a  balanced  view  of  God  as 
multiplicity  in  unity,  free  sovereignty  which  yet  desires  relationship,  self-sufficiency  which 
is  yet  open  in  love  toward  creation.  In  discussing  divine  sovereignty,  he  argues  that  God 
freely  limits  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  free  decisions  of  his 
creatures. 

Hasko's  chapter  cxi  philosophical  considerations  is  clear,  fascinating,  and  challenging, 
but  actually  quite  accessible.  I  found  it  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  book.  He  focuses 
on  the  issues  of  divine  power,  divine  knowledge,  and  providential  governance.  In  the 
process,  he  argues  against  theological  determinism  (Calvinism),  middle  knowledge 
(Mdinism),  and  simple  foreknowledge,  in  favor  of  the  open  view.  For  instance,  he  argues 
that  God  knows  everything  that  can  logically  be  known-but  that  the  future  decisions  of  free 
beings  cannot  be  logically  known  with  certainty.  Thus  God's  lack  of  knowledge  of  these 
actions  does  not  limit  his  omniscience,  just  as  his  inability  to  do  logically  impossible  things 
does  not  limit  his  omnipotence. 

Hasker's  delineation  of  various  models  of  knowledge  and  freedom  is  very  helpful.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  middle  knowledge  option,  if  it  could  be 
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detached  from  the  strong  doctrine  of  divine  providence  associated  with  it  by  Luis  de  Molina 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  would  also  like  to  see  the  authors  address  the  concept,  proposed 
by  John  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  ninth  century,  that  God  sees  all  of  time  simultaneously,  so 
that  he  does  not  actually  foreknow  or  foreordain  but  rather  knows  and  wills.  The  authors 
prefer  to  see  God  as  involved  in  temporal  progression  (although  not  limited  to  it),  such  that 
he  experiences  the  passage  of  time  as  we  do.  These  two  models  (middle  knowledge  and 
simultaneous  knowledge)  might  offer  ways  of  affirming  God's  transcendence  without 
determinism  and  without  having  to  posit  some  of  the  limitations  on  God  that  the  open  view 
requires. 

Oddly,  the  chapter  by  David  Basinger  on  the  practical  implications  of  the  open  view 
of  God  is  the  least  satisfying  chapter.  I  say  oddly  because  the  authors  believe  that  one  of  the 
greatest  strengths  of  their  view  is  its  consistency  with  our  practical  experience  of  Christian 
living.  For  example,  Basinger  states  that  they  find  "the  status  of  petitionary  prayer  within 
this  model  to  be  one  of  its  most  attractive  features"  (162).  Basinger  discusses  the  open  view 
in  relation  to  jjetitionary  prayer,  divine  guidance,  human  suffering,  social  responsibility,  and 
evangelistic  responsibility. 

The  value  of  the  open  view  in  understanding  human  suffering  is  a  theme  throughout 
the  book.  Unlike  proponents  of  specific  sovereignty  (Calvinism),  those  who  hold  the  open 
view  can  attribute  evil  to  misuse  of  human  freedom  or  "the  outworking  of  the  natural  order" 
and  need  not  argue  that  all  evils  are  part  of  God's  plan  or  serve  some  greater  good  (170). 
In  this  area,  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  social  responsibility,  the  open  view  proves  helpful. 

The  discussion  of  prayer  is  less  satisfying.  Basinger  argues  that  the  open  view 
provides  a  basis  for  the  assumption  of  most  Christians  that  petitionary  prayer  actually 
changes  things.  He  makes  a  convincing  case  that  the  open  view  is  more  logically 
compatible  with  petitionary  prayer  than  either  specific  sovereignty  or  process  theology.  It 
is  so  because  it  holds  both  that  God  does  intervene  in  the  world  and  that  God  respects  the 
free  will  of  his  creatures  enough  to  sometimes  refrain  from  acting  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

However,  the  practical  examples  are  less  compelling.  The  principle  that  God  respects 
creaturely  freedom  feads  Basinger  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  petitionary  prayer  for  God's 
influence  in  the  lives  of  others  is  problematic  (161).  Since  God  would  act  lovingly  toward 
them  in  any  event,  and  since  he  would  not  override  their  freedom  even  for  their  benefit, 
nothing  remains  for  us  to  request  on  their  behalf  Believers  who  are  concerned  for  family 
or  friends  would  not  find  this  very  comforting.  Basinger  acknowledges  in  a  note  that 
co-authors  Hasker  and  Sanders  do  not  share  his  conclusions  on  this  point  (200nl6). 

Moreover,  the  efficacy  of  petitions  for  ourselves  is  likely  to  be  limited  by  God's  desire 
that  we  become  "morally  mature  individuals"  and  therefore  his  disinclination  to  "relieve  us 
of  the  responsibility  of  doing  or  discovering  what  we  can  do  or  discover  for  ourselves" 
(162).  Thus,  while  the  open  model  is  more  logically  satisfying  as  a  basis  for  petitionary 
prayer,  it  may  still  result  in  a  very  narrow  scope  for  such  prayer.  In  the  area  of  divine 
guidance,  the  open  view  is  both  freeing  and  limiting.  Because  they  do  not  believe  that  God 
has  a  preordained  plan  for  each  person's  life,  proponents  of  this  view  do  not  believe  that 
Christians  must  continually  worry  about  whether  they  are  in  God's  perfect  will  according 
to  that  plan.  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us  at  any  given  moment  and  is  willing  to 
communicate  that  to  us,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  decisions  that  forever  leave  us  with 
"second  best"  (164). 
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However,  the  God  of  the  open  view  does  not  know  the  future  exhaustively,  either 
with  simple  foreknowledge  (what  will  actually  happen)  or  with  middle  knowledge  (what 
would  happen  in  every  possible  future).  God  has  only  "present  knowledge"  (163).  So  the 
guidance  God  can  offer  is  limited.  Even  what  God  believes  to  be  the  best  course  of  action 
may  not  work  out  as  God  anticipates  (165).  Furthermore,  since  God  does  not  override 
human  free  will,  we  might  miss  the  guidance  he  desires  to  give  us  (167).  As  Basinger 
notes,  "we  must  be  quite  proactive  in  our  attempts  to  discern  God's  will"  (168).  This 
approach  seems  to  leave  the  believer  with  greater  uncertainty  than  the  traditional 
approaches. 

I  am  puzzled  that  proponents  of  the  open  view,  who  so  stress  creaturely  freedom, 
would  still  maintain  the  view  that  God  has  a  specific  will  for  each  individual  in  every 
situation.  Basinger  acknowledges  that  Sanders  holds  that  God's  primary  concern  in  many 
instances  may  be  that  we  make  godly  decisions  rather  than  specific  decisions  (201n25). 
Sanders'  approach  seems  more  consistent  than  Basinger's. 

Basinger's  discussion  of  evangelism  is  equivocal.  He  believes  that  the  open  view 
motivates  believers  to  share  their  faith  because  it  holds  that  people  become  rightly  related 
to  God  only  if  they  freely  respond  to  his  offer  of  relationship.  Our  efforts  might  be  critical 
in  their  choice.  However,  he  acknowledges  that  not  all  proponents  of  the  open  view  believe 
that  people  will  spend  eternity  separated  from  God  if  they  have  not  heard  the  gospel.  He 
must  fall  back  on  the  weaker  position  that  "some  may  fail  to  relate  projjerly  to  God  at  least 
in  this  life  because  of  our  failure  to  share  the  'good  news'  with  them"  (175).  The  motivation 
that  comes  from  the  potential  lostness  of  the  lost  is  vitiated. 

De^ite  these  reservations,  The  Openness  of  God  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
doctrine  of  God  that  takes  seriously  both  the  biblical  data  and  our  religious  experience.  The 
contributors  have  attempted  to  deal  with  all  dimensions  of  the  subject  in  a  thoughtful  way. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  their  integrity,  courtesy,  and  courage.  They  have  also  done 
evangelical  theology  a  service  by  exploring  the  implications  of  the  incarnation  for  our 
understanding  of  God's  nature.  Calvinists  will  find  this  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  God 
unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least.  Arminians  will  have  no  objection  to  most  of  the  book's 
assertions,  although  they  may  wish  to  argue  with  the  contributors'  dismissal  of  simple  divine 
foreknowledge  as  incompatible  with  human  freedom. 

The  authors  say  that  they  "welcome  the  discussion  [they]  hope  [the  book]  will 
generate"  (10).  This  book  deserves  a  close  reading,  and  this  issue  deserves  an  extended 
discussion.  May  such  a  discussion  be  carried  on  with  the  same  seriousness,  and  in  the  same 
irenic  spirit,  as  this  book  has  shown.  BrerxlaB.Colijn 


Robert  W.  Pazmino,  By  What  Authoritv  Do  We  Teach?.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1994, 
160  pp. 

This  book  is  the  third  in  a  trilogy  for  Christian  education  by  Pazmino  and  published 
by  Baker  Books.  The  first.  Foundational  Issues  in  Christian  Education,  explored  the 
biblical,  theological,  philosophical,  historical,  sociological,  psychological,  and  curricular 
foundations  of  the  discipline.  The  second.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Christian 
Education,  considered  guidelines  for  the  practice  of  Christian  education.  The  intention  of 
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the  second  book  was  to  draw  upon  evangelical  theology  to  devise  an  approach  in  identifying 
forms  and  principles  underlying  the  field.  The  current  work  focuses  on  the  question  of 
authority  in  Christian  education.  The  author  sees  this  last  issue  as  foundational  for  the 
church  today. 

Robert  Pazmino  is  a  professor  of  religious  education  at  Andover-Newton  Theological 
School.  He  identifies  strongly  with  his  Puerto  Rican  heritage  and  what  he  calls  an 
ecumenical  evangelical  theological  stance.  He  draws  from  evangelical  theology  to  which 
he  has  commitment,  but  is  open  to  ecumenical  sources  and  the  wider  dialogue  they  provide. 
The  book  is  quite  reflective  of  this  background. 

The  basic  answer  to  the  question  posed  in  the  title  of  the  book  is  that  Christians  are 
in  partnership  with  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  the  Christian  community  if 
authoritative  and  transformative  teaching  is  to  be  practiced.  In  addition,  others  from  a 
variety  of  traditions  may  make  imf)ortant  contributions  to  our  teaching  ministry.  Pazmino 
aflOrms  that  "...final,  ultimate,  and  fontal  authority  belongs  to  God  revealed. ..in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  master  teacher."  By  what  authority,  for  the  Christian,  becomes  by  whose  authority? 

The  bodc's  first  chapter  stresses  authority  of  God  and  God's  call.  God  uses  human 
vessels  to  continue  the  ministry  begun  at  creation  and  reaffirmed  in  the  new  creation  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Teachers  are  called  by  God,  commissioned  by  Christ,  and  enabled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  nejct  chapter  considers  the  context  within  which  Christian  teaching  is  exercised; 
the  faith  community.  It  provides  ethos  and  structure  to  the  service  of  others  in  teaching. 
Pazmino  finds  unity  amid  diversity  in  God's  mission  that  links  proclamation,  community 
formation,  service,  witness,  advocacy,  and  worship.  This  is  part  of  the  partnership  with  God 
that  he  finds  so  important. 

Chapter  three  considers  the  authority  of  one's  gifts  and  person.  The  author  seeks  to 
analyze  teaching  autiiority  in  light  of  the  distinctives  of  Christian  spirituality.  Giftedness  is 
viewed  in  terms  of  a  person's  availability  to  be  used  by  God  and  willingness  to  become  a 
disciple  of  Jesus.  Authority  of  the  experience  of  God's  grace  through  faith  is  the  issue  for 
chapter  four.  Such  experience  is  thought  to  bring  life  to  teaching.  Guidelines  are  suggested 
for  consultation  with  Scripture  and  the  church  are  discussed.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
pay  attention  to  the  intersection  of  their  "faith  experiences  of  feeling,  thought,  and 
commitment." 

The  final  chapter  is  probably  the  most  unique  part  of  the  book.  It  takes  on  the 
contemporary  issue  of  how  to  affirm  Christian  identity  while  entering  into  dialogue  with  a 
religiously  pluralistic  world.  To  shy  away  from  this  task  is  to  risk  the  results  of  cultural 
isolation  and  "ghettoization."  Professor  Pazmino  shares  his  own  journey  of  discovery 
through  academic  study  of  the  worid  religions  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Judaism, 
Islam,  the  Christian  traditions  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Orthodoxy,  and  Protestantism,  and 
the  secular  faiths  of  Communism,  Scientific  Humanism,  Psychologism,  Existentialism,  and 
Personalism.  The  author  begins  this  chapter  affirming  his  own  strongly  held  Christian 
position.  He  feels  that  a  certain  openness  to  those  of  other  faiths  and  to  their  teachings  is 
necessary  for  Christian  teachers  to  remind  themselves  of  God's  directive  to  love  all  others 
and  because  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  some  truth  from  other  religious  perspectives.  He 
quotes  such  diverse  Christian  writers  on  this  issue  as  Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Constance  J.  Tarasar,  and  C.S.  Lewis.  He  concludes  that  if  God  can  be  known  through  the 
/ogo5  (John  1),  the  creation  (Col.  1),  the  reflection  of  glory  (Heb.  1),  and  the  "first  and  last 
living  one  (Rev.  1),"  Christians  can  discern  truths  from  a  variety  of  sources.  He  further  uses 
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Acts  17,  Luke  16,  and  John  17  for  support.  He  finally  advocates  a  position  of  affirmation 
of  Christian  identity  for  the  teacher  and  a  sense  of  openness  to  learn  from  other  resources. 
This  is  not  a  long  book,  less  than  1 50  pages,  nor  is  it  exhaustive.  But,  especially  if 
read  along  with  the  other  volumes  in  the  trilogy,  it  helps  Christian  educators  face  the 
authority  to  teach  issue  well.  It  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  Pazmino's  concern  for  strong 
foundations  upon  which  to  build  substantial  Christian  education.  College  and  seminary 
professors  as  well  as  parish  ministers  of  education  would  do  well  to  read  this  book  and 
wrestle  with  its  content.  Eugene  S.Gibbs 


James  C.  Wilhoit  and  John  M.  Dettoni,  eds..  Nurture  that  is  Christian:  Developmental 
Perspectives  on  Christian  Education,  Wheaton,  IL:  Victor,  1995,  312  pp.,  $17.99. 

The  theories  and  empirical  findings  of  developmentalism,  in  its  physical,  intellectual, 
emotional,  social,  moral,  and  faith  facets,  have  come  to  the  increasing  attention  of  Christian 
educators.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  useful  correlations  between  biblical/theological 
reflection  and  the  discipleship/nurturing  in  the  church  have  been  found  in  the  growing 
literature  of  developmentalism.  Many  in  the  university  and  seminary  community  have  come 
to  see  this  interest  as  giving  attention  to  "general  revelation."  They,  as  this  book,  ask  the 
question  "How  has  God  created  people  to  grow?"  Further  they  assert  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  educators  would  do  well  to  work  with  God  in  the  growth  task,  rather  than  to 
work  against  or  oblivious  to  God. 

In  many  ways  this  book  brings  much  of  the  concern  for  developmentalism  together. 
The  first  major  section  reviews  the  work  of  several  major  developmentalists.  Jean  Piaget 
in  cognitive  development,  Lawrence  Kohlberg  in  moral-decision  making,  James  Fowler  in 
faith  development,  Erik  Erikson  in  psychosocial  development,  William  Perry  in  intellectual 
and  ethical  development  and  M.  Belenky  in  woman's  way  of  knowing,  and  Lev  Vygotsky 
in  individual  cognitive  development  and  the  social  context  are  given  review  by  experienced 
Christian  educators  and/or  psychologists.  In  each  case  some  integration  is  attempted  as  well 
as  application  to  Christian  education  concerns.  These  chapters  are  prefaced  with  a  very 
strong  Foreword  by  Ted  Ward.  Ward  helps  to  set  the  scene  for  these  first  several  chapters. 
Ward  himself  has  been  an  intellectual  leader  in  the  consideration  of  developmental  links  to 
sound  biblical  Christian  education,  first  at  Michigan  State  University  and  now  at  Trinity 
Evangelical  Divinity  School.  The  perspective  of  all  the  authors  of  this  book  is  clearly 
evangelical. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  chapters  applying  developmentalism  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  varying  age  groups.  Children,  adolescents,  adults,  and  families 
are  addressed.  Experienced  professors  write  these  chapters.  Their  material  includes  good 
and  bad  examples  of  teaching  the  particular  age  group.  Also  included  are  sample 
approaches  with  church-related  applications  and  sound  ways  to  use  Scripture.  Some  general 
principles  derived  from  developmentalism  and  age-group  characteristics  are  discussed.  In 
just  about  every  case  the  attempt  is  made  to  integrate  the  various  aspects  of 
developmentalism  into  educational  perspectives  that  are  appropriate  for  the  church. 

The  book's  concluding  section  has  five  chapters  that  apply  developmentalism  to 
nurture  by  presenting  it  in  the  form  of  teaching  methods.  Discussion,  lecturing,  mentoring, 
group  work,  and  the  developmental  teacher  form  the  foci  of  these  chapters.  It  is  with  these 
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chapters  that  some  readers  will  experience  disappointment,  that  is,  if  they  expected  detailed 
techniques  to  be  set  forth  and  explained.  Rather  the  authors,  again  experienced  professors, 
present  principles  and  pictures  of  what  developmental  lecture  or  discussion  looks  like.  They 
are  more  concerned,  especially  in  the  final  chapter,  with  the  teacher  him/herself 
Transformation  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  for  that  teacher  to  educate  from  a  developmental 
stance. 

This  book  is  exceptional  in  its  evenness  of  content.  From  the  strong  beginning  by 
Ted  Ward  to  the  last  chapter  on  the  teacher  by  John  Dettoni  the  book  is  well  written.  The 
research  is  sound  and  the  applications  ring  true.  This  is  probably  because  the  authors  are 
all  experienced,  well  prepared  teachers  themselves.  They  also  are  persons  with  much 
church  and  Christian  education  experience.  The  book  is  quite  suitable  for  use  as  a  text  in 
graduate  school  or  seminary.  It  might  seem  a  bit  too  theoretical  for  some  undergraduates. 

Eugene  S.Gibbs 


Donald  K.  McKim,  The  Bible  in  Theology  and  Preaching:  How  Preachers  Use  Scripture, 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1994,  250  pp. 

The  Bible  in  Theokjgy  and  Preaching  is  a  revision  of  the  author's  earlier  work.  What 
Christians  Believe  About  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1985.  The  new  edition,  like 
the  old,  attempts  to  explain  "the  basics  of  the  various  contemporary  views  about  the  nature 
of  the  Bible"  (11).  It  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  view  of  Scripture  in  several  major 
ecclesiastical  traditions  (Roman  Catholic,  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Anabaptist).  It  then 
examines  the  role  of  the  Bible  within  various  theological  positions:  liberal  theology, 
fundamentalist  theology,  scholastic  theology  (the  Old  Princeton  school),  neo-orthodox 
theology,  neo-evangelical  theology,  existential  theology,  process  theology,  narrative 
theok)gy,  Latin  American  liberation  theology.  Black  theology,  Asian  theology,  and  feminist 
and  womanist  theologies.  The  last  four  chapters  have  been  added  or  revised  for  this  edition. 

The  new  edition  also  expands  the  bibliographical  information  on  the  existing  chapters 
and  provides  an  afterword  discussing  important  recent  books  on  the  relationship  between 
Scripture  and  theology.  Most  significantly,  this  edition  adds  sermons  illustrating  each  of  the 
theological  perspectives  discussed.  The  sermons  enrich  the  presentation  of  each  perspective 
and  provide  a  good  practical  demonstration  of  the  author's  contention  that  our  view  of 
Scripture  gives  shape  to  our  Biblical  interpretation  and  our  theologizing. 

The  book  aims  to  be  both  comprehensive  and  concise.  Each  chapter  gives  a  brief 
overview  of  the  historical  background  of  a  particular  tradition  and  its  major  theological 
emphases.  It  then  focuses  on  the  view  of  Scripture  in  that  tradition,  including  such  issues 
as  revelation,  inspiration,  and  authority.  The  various  positions  are  fairiy  presented;  each  is 
allowed  to  speak,  as  far  as  possible,  in  its  own  words.  Critical  evaluation  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  ample  notes  to  each  chapter  provide  resources  for  further  study. 

As  a  shorthand  guide  to  the  various  traditions,  the  author  has  developed  a  tag  or 
"bumper  sticker"  for  each  tradition  to  capture  what  he  sees  as  the  essence  of  its  approach. 
For  example,  the  chapter  on  liberal  theology  is  subtitled  "Scripture  as  Experience,"  and  that 
on  fiandamentalist  theology  is  subtitled  "Scripture  as  Proposifion."  These  shorthand  tags  are 
on  target  and  would  be  useful  for  students  new  to  the  topic. 
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The  overview  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  positions  is  well 
done.  The  author  effectively  outlines  the  basics  of  each  viewpoint  and  shows  how  its 
doctrine  of  Scripture  is  consistent  with  its  overall  theology.  The  grid  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  and  theological  position  is  an  effective  way  to  locate  views  of  Scripture,  since 
theological  views  cross  denominational  boundaries  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  influence 
theological  positions.  I  would  wish  that  the  ecclesiastical  overview  had  included  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  tradition;  the  book  as  a  whole  has  a  Western  and  American  emphasis. 

The  subtitle  (How  Preachers  Use  Scripture)  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  expository 
sections  of  the  chapters  have  not  been  revised  since  the  first  edition,  which  contained  no 
sermons.  The  sermons  do  serve  as  effective  illustrations  of  the  approach  to  Scripture 
discussed  in  their  respective  chapters.  However,  except  for  a  brief  introductory  statement 
in  each  chapter  introducing  the  sermon,  the  book  does  not  explicitly  discuss  the  connection 
between  bibliology  and  preaching.  The  book  really  explores  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  theology 
and  illustrates  this  with  preaching. 

The  Bible  in  Theology  &  Preaching  is  a  clear  and  concise  introduction  to  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  from  various  ecclesiastical  and  theological  traditions.  It  would  be  useful  for 
pastors,  seminary  students,  and  all  those  interested  in  how  our  view  of  Scripture  colors  our 
theok)gy  and  our  preaching.  It  might  be  especially  helpful  for  evangelicals  who  think  there 
is  only  one  Christian  view  of  Scripture.  The  snapshot  introductions  to  the  various 
theologies  are  helpful  in  themselves,  and  the  book  could  serve  as  a  text  for  classes  in 
theology  or  hermeneutics.  The  unique  focus  of  this  book  is  especially  suited  to  helping 
readers  clarify  their  own  approaches  to  the  Bible  and  making  them  more  sensitive  to  the 
way  bibliology  shapes  both  doctrine  and  ministry.  Brenda  B.  Colijn 


Jim  and  Janice  Walton,  Sent  to  the  River  God  Forgot.  Wheaton,  IL:  Tyndale  House 
Pubhshers,  1995,  180  pp.,  $9.99. 

Sometimes  in  the  celebration  of  missionary  victory  the  tedium  and  struggle  are 
minimized,  but  Jim  and  Janice  Walton  do  not  glamorize  their  work  in  this  account  of 
eighteen  years  spent  as  Wycliffe  Bible  translators  with  the  Muinane  people  in  Colombia. 
The  writing  style  is  refreshing  in  this  simple,  honest,  and  humble  account  of  what  occurred 
as  two  missionaries  did  what  they  believed  God  wanted  them  to  do.  A  special  plus  are  the 
constant  ties  of  lessons  the  Waltons  were  learning  with  similar  lessons  the  reader  may  be 
needing  to  learn  as  well.  An  example  of  one  such  lesson  is  the  discovery  of  the  need  for  an 
"in-between  faith."  Many  people  have  starting  faith  and  many  help  to  celebrate  a  victorious 
faith,  but  what  is  needed  is  faith  to  go  on  and  on  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle. 

Not  expecting  miracles,  the  Waltons  describe  their  wonder  as  they  saw  God 
providentially  bring  together  events  to  provide  the  message  of  the  scriptures  for  this  isolated 
people.  Their  theology  was  challenged  and  their  cultural  presuppositions  were  upended. 
Their  understanding  of  God  was  enlarged  as  they  listened  and  learned,  worked  and  waited. 

The  Walton's  clarification  of  their  goals  as  they  worked  is  enlightening.  They 
believed  that  as  both  linguists  and  missionaries  they  were  benefitting  the  Muinane  people, 
the  nation  of  Colombia,  and  the  international  academic  community.  They  clearly  illustrate 
that  what  destroys  cultures  is  not  missions  but  the  relentless  invasion  of  the  "civilized" 
worid. 
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Many  questions  about  missionary  life  are  answered  for  the  reader.  One  can  see  that 
the  personal  battles  were  intense  at  times,  whether  the  missionary  was  on  the  air  strip 
shouting  at  God,  "I  want  to  go  home,"  or  was  startled  awake  at  night  with  a  persistent  voice 
demanding,  "Who  are  you?"  The  question  of  the  effect  on  one's  family  is  answered  in  the 
positive  responses  of  the  grown  children  as  they  look  back  on  their  experiences.  The 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  the  struggle  is  answered  in  the  glimpses  of 
grateful  responses  from  the  Muinane  as  they  began  to  trust  Christ  and  experience  release 
from  their  binding  fears. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  the  most  fKjwerful  in  that  it  does  not  describe  a  glorious 
celebration  when  the  printed  New  Testaments  are  delivered.  Rather,  the  disappointment 
is  intense  as  the  expected  excitement  is  replaced  by  guarded  acceptance  of  the  books  by 
individuals  one  by  one.  The  drug  lords  have  invaded  the  area,  and  the  people  are  being 
bribed  with  food  and  cassette  players,  or  intimidated  by  other  means.  Only  faith— a  gift  to 
missionaries  and  to  all  of  us~could  end  such  a  story  with  the  words,  "but  this  is  not  the 
end."  God  did  not  and  will  not  forget  the  river  where  the  Muinanes  live. 

Missionary  candidates,  church  workers,  and  supporters  alike  will  profit  from  reading 
this  book.  Grace  Holland 


Marge  Jones  with  E.  Grant  Jones,  Psychology  of  Missionary  Adjustment,  Springfield,  MO: 
Logion  Press,  1995,  173  pp.,  $12.95. 

From  the  title,  one  might  expect  a  heavy  technical  book.  Instead,  this  book  is  highly 
readable  and  intensely  practical.  The  premise  is  that  missionary  work  is  truly  difficult-not 
a  new  thought,  but  one  which  is  easy  to  forget  as  we  set  goals  and  go  forth  to  conquer  the 
world  for  Christ.  The  number  of  missionaries  having  to  leave  the  place  of  service 
prematurely  indicates  that  this  "may  be  the  most  difficult  challenge  a  person  can  live." 

Jones  shows  that  the  cost  of  adjustment  is  high  and  missionaries  need  help  to  make 
the  grade.  The  journey  is  filled  with  surprising  hazards.  Though  the  pedestal  on  which  one 
is  placed  while  in  preparation  may  help  create  perseverance  to  get  to  the  field,  a  continuing 
attitude  that  one  is  special  may  be  detrimental  when  learning  to  live  with  nationals.  A 
passive  accommodating  candidate  may  create  less  conflict  in  training,  but  may  be  less 
successful  in  coping  overseas.  Being  made  aware  of  facts  such  as  these  can  help 
missionaries  with  adjustment.  They  can  learn  to  develop  alternatives  to  attitudes  of 
competifion,  pressure  and  the  "fin  cup"  image,  for  example. 

Concepts  from  psychology  help  with  understanding  the  rupture  that  occurs  when 
missionaries  transfer  to  new  cultures.  Drawing  on  the  seasoned  insights  of  other  missionary 
writers,  Jones  lists  the  causes  of  stress,  the  stages  of  culture  shock  or  adjustment,  and  issues 
that  affect  one's  ability  to  form  new  pattems,  drawing  her  own  helpful  conclusions.  The 
"language  grind"  is  thoroughly  discussed  from  the  struggle  with  the  missionary's  "feeling 
like  an  idiot"  to  the  listing  of  reasons  why  mission  boards  need  to  have  a  flexible  approach 
to  language  study. 

Jones  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  controversial  and  complicated  issues  such  as  bonding. 
Not  ignoring  the  wholesome  contribufions  to  understanding  such  paradigms  have  brought, 
she  cautions  against  a  blind  commitment  to  the  infant  bonding  and  incarnational  models, 
calling  for  balance,  honesty,  and  the  deep  underiying  attitudes  of  a  servanthood. 
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Other  important  issues  dealt  with  are  that  of  unrealized  expectations  and  the  long  term 
view,  the  "goldfish"  lifestyle  and  how  mission  boards  can  help,  struggles  with  guilt  of 
various  icinds,  and  the  constant  threat  of  conflict  with  the  home  office,  other  missionaries, 
family  members,  and  national  church  leadership.  Not  forgotten  are  the  process  of  reentry 
and  the  satisfaction  of  perseverance,  maturity,  and  achievement. 

It  is  hard  to  fault  a  book  so  compact  and  practical,  balanced  and  specific.  Had  it  been 
written  some  years  ago,  a  missionary  I  know  would  have  avoided  many  pitfalls. 

Grace  Hdland 


Jason  D.  Baker,  Christian  Cyberspace  Companion:  A  Guide  to  the  Internet  and  Christian 
Online  Resources,  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1995,  210  pp.,  $15.99. 

Quentin  J.  Schultze,  Internet  for  Christians:  Everything  You  Need  to  Know  to  start  Cruising 
the  Net  Today.  Muskegon:  Gospel  Film,  1995,  160  pp.,  $12.95. 

The  Internet  is  an  interconnected  network  of  computers.  It  is  a  powerful  tool  for 
interchanging  information.  The  Net  is  itself  value  neutral,  being  simply  a  tool  which,  like 
nuclear  power  or  the  car,  can  be  used  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  two  books  under  review  seek 
to  show  how  to  use  it  to  advantage.  They  introduce  the  Net,  explain  how  to  use  it  profitably, 
and  indicate  places  of  Christian  interest  on  it. 

Baker's  vdume  is  the  most  useful  for  the  novice  who  wants  to  actually  start  using  the 
Net.  An  initial  tour  introduces  many  of  the  topics  covered  in  greater  depth  later  in  the 
volume,  including  the  necessary  computer  equipment  and  some  of  the  various  features  and 
services  available  on-line,  such  as  the  ability  to  send  messages  instantly  to  individuals  or 
groups  around  the  worid  (e-mail);  to  have  access  to  other  people's  computers  (telnet); 
receive  and  send  documents  (ftp);  and  explore  the  universe  through  text,  sound  and  pictures 
(World  Wide  Web).  Each  of  these  topics,  plus  many  more,  is  readably  presented  along  with 
useful  examples,  including  reproductions  of  actual  computer  screens  which  might  be 
encountered  in  one's  journey  through  cyberspace. 

Schultze  is  also  useful,  but  for  different  reasons.  He  introduces  many  of  the  same 
topics,  but  addresses  less  the  technical  questions  of 'how  do  I  do  such  and  such'  and  more 
those  pertaining  to  how  the  Internet  can  be  useful  to  the  individual  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God-  how  can  one  use  this  valuable  resource  for  ministry.  He  does  have  a  very  helpful 
chapter,  for  the  more  experienced,  on  building  a  WWW  home-page. 

Both  authors  provide  a  real  service  to  the  Christian  community  by  listing  Internet 
addresses  which  might  be  of  interest.  These  range  topically  from  abortion  to  women,  with 
numerous  stops  in  between.  Using  them  is  at  times  frustrating,  because  the  constantly 
changing  face  of  the  Net  has  made  some  of  these  obsolete  before  the  book  was  even  off  the 
press.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  changing  scene,  Schultze  has  an  on-line 
newsletter,  and  Baker  is  also  available  electronically. 

Both  authors  warn  that  there  are  bad  things  available  out  there  on  Cyberspace,  just 
as  there  is  on  tv  or  in  print.  It  is  also  a  medium  through  which  ministry  can  usefully  be 
received  and  given,  so  Christians  need  to  be  actively  involved  in  it,  claiming  the  Net  for  the 
Kingdom.  David  W.Baker  (dbaker@ashland.edu) 
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Kathleen  Fischer,  Autumn  Gospel:  Women  in  the  Second  Half  of  Life,  Mahwah,  NJ:  Paulist 
Press,  1995, 208  pp.,  $12.95. 

In  a  society  that  has  made  an  idol  of  youth  and  youthfulness.  Autumn  Gospel: 
Women  in  the  Second  Half  of  Life  by  Kathleen  Fischer  provides  a  wonderfully  sensitive, 
yet  realistic,  contrast.  Fischer  approaches  her  subject  by  first  giving  psychological 
background  for  the  reasons  that  older  women  have  been  both  neglected  and  derided  in 
recent  times-people  do  not  want  to  get  close  to,  or  have  empathy  for,  those  who  appear  to 
be  vulnerable,  mortal,  useless,  and  powerless.  Too  often  older  women,  themselves,  fear  the 
aging  process  because  there  are  so  few  known  role  models  of  successful,  self-fulfilled  older 
women.  Particularly  if  a  woman's  identity  has  been  tied  to  her  physical  beauty,  the  aging 
process  can  be  devastating. 

Using  the  gospel  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  Fischer  stresses  the  unique  gifts 
of  individuals,  the  all-accepting  love  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  insights  and  wisdom  of  those 
who  age  in  the  faith  community.  Each  chapter  includes  ample  scripture  references, 
illustrative  stories  and  quotations  fh)m  unnamed  women  at  various  stages  in  their  life  cycles, 
quotations  from  and  listings  of  many  related  literary  works,  and  a  section,  "For  Prayer  and 
Reflection,"  which  would  stimulate  much  interaction  in  a  group  situation. 

Several  chapters  stand  out  as  being  particularly  helpful  to  women  in  the  middle  and 
later  years  of  life. 

Chapter  2,  "Grace  in  Transition,"  offers  gentle  advice  on  ways  to  approach  and  accept 
those  changes  in  our  lives  which  are  inevitable  with  the  aging  process.  Fischer  compares 
making  transitions  with  entering  another  country:  "At  the  border  we  stand  between  receding 
landscapes  and  as  yet  unexplored  territory.  It  is  a  spaceless,  undefined  place,  sometimes 
called  'a  neutral  zone.'  One  woman  calls  this  period  'supervising  the  chaos'"  (p.  33). 

In  Chapter  3,  "Tending  the  Inner  Life,"  the  author  encourages  women  to  create  a 
space  of  their  own  so  that  a  quiet  meeting  place  with  God  can  emerge,  and  to  keep  some 
sort  of  journal  into  which  the  recorded  patterns  and  turning  points  of  one's  life  can  lead  to 
deeper  intimacy  with  God.  Writing  about  dreams,  she  says,  "In  the  Bible,  dreams  are  a  way 
of  listening  to  the  divine.  When  we  fail  to  make  room  for  our  dreams,  we  lose  touch  with 
our  interior  lives  and  with  richly  creative  parts  of  ourselves.  We  ignore  the  voices  emerging 
from  the  depths  of  our  being.  This  contributes  to  the  emptiness  and  lack  of  meaning  we 
experience"  (p.  54).  Fischer  concludes  by  suggesting  that  group  experience  can  enrich 
even  further  a  woman's  solitary  spiritual  journey  through  the  motivation  and  supf)ort  of  one 
another. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  chapters,  "Remembrance  and  Redemption,"  emphasizes 
looking  at  memories  through  "a  new  lens"  in  order  to  turn  that  memory  into  an  experience 
of  God's  grace.  This  is  especially  important  when  a  woman's  past  is  recalled  as  a  series  of 
failures  or  tragedies.  Fischer's  use  of  the  gospel  portrayals  of  Jesus'  encounters  with 
women  provides  considerable  insight  into  ways  he  helped  them  reshape  their  present  and 
past  through  the  compassionate  grace  of  God. 

This  book  would  provide  a  tremendous  study  for  women  as  they  approach,  or  as  they 
are  already  in,  their  second  half  of  life.  All  pastors  would  benefit  highly  from  reading  this 
book,  especially  those  who  serve  congregations  with  older  membership.         Janet  S.  Helme 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

This  issue  of  the  Ashland  Theological  Journal  is  a  special  one  in  that 
it  is  compiled  in  honor  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard  Edwin  Allison, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Ashland  Theological  Seminary. 
Colleagues,  family  members,  and  seminary  students,  both  past  and  present, 
join  in  wishing  Richard  and  Emily  well  in  retirement. 

On  May  27,  at  the  Seminary  commencement  service  for  which 
Richard  was  the  speaker,  the  Seminary  conferred  a  special  award  upon 
Richard.  The  text  of  the  commendation  for  the  award  is  presented  here. 

David  W.Baker 


Distinguished  Christian  Service  Award 

honoring 

Richard  Edwin  Allison 

The  faculty  and  administration  of  Ashland  Theological  Seminary 
hereby  recognize  Richard  Edwin  Allison  with  the  Distinguished  Christian 
Service  Award.  We  believe  that  this  recognition  is  fitting  of  one  who  has 
faithfully  dedicated  himself  to  the  call  of  Christian  ministry. 

Richard  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  on  June  5,  1930.  His 
family  later  moved  to  Milledgeville,  Illinois,  where  Richard  grew  up  on  a  farm. 
He  graduated  from  Milledgeville  High  School  in  1948  and  began  his 
undergraduate  program  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  attended 
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"SCRIBES  TRAINED  FOR  THE  KINGDOM" 

David  A.  deSilva* 

The  close  of  midterm  week  may  not  be  the  ideal  time  to  hear  a  sermon 
on  academic  excellence.  You  have  perhaps  had  this  year's  first  wave  of 
academic  stress  preparing  for  exams,  investing  hours  in  the  attempt  to  master 
the  content  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  classes.  You  may  be  concerned  enough 
about  the  grades  you  will  be  seeing  next  week,  without  wanting  to  hear  terms 
like  "excellence,"  which  may  call  to  mind  the  pressure  to  achieve  certain 
"excellent"  scores  on  tests  and  papers.  If  this  sermon  fell  last  Friday,  perhaps 
it  could  have  been  a  pep  talk  to  get  you  through  a  hard  weekend  of  studying. 
Now  that  midterms  are  pretty  much  over,  it  may  seem  like  something  of  a  post- 
mortem. 

But  timing  is  not  the  only  obstacle  to  hearing  a  message  about  this 
seminary's  fourth  core  value.  It  is,  frankly,  an  ideal  quite  unlike  the  other 
three.  Spiritual  formation,  Scripture,  Community  ~  these  are  the  things  that 
make  Christians  feel  warm  inside,  calling  to  mind  gatherings  of  sisters  and 
brothers  sharing  their  spiritual  journeys,  meeting  around  the  sacred  texts  to 
hear  a  word  from  the  Lord  of  God,  supporting  one  another  in  need,  praying  for 
one  another.  Tliose  core  values  speak  to  the  very  core  of  our  discipleship,  and 
we  all  nod  in  affirmation  as  the  virtues  of  being  transformed  into  Christ- 
likeness,  of  filling  our  daily  lives  with  Scripture,  and  of  building  up  the 
household  of  God  are  extolled  from  this  pulpit. 

And  now  we  come  to  reflect  on  academic  excellence,  the  fourth  core 
value,  the  apple  among  the  oranges.  It  of  course  seems  fitting  that  a  seminary 
~  an  institution  of  higher  education  —  should  hold  up  academic  excellence  as 
an  ideal,  but  how  is  this  value  like  the  other  three?  More  to  the  point,  isn't 
there  a  certain  ambiguity  about  academic  excellence  as  a  value  at  all,  since  the 
pursuit  of  academic  excellence  holds  both  great  promises  and  great  dangers? 
Indeed,  the  other  three  core  values  themselves  occasionally  speak  against,  or 
are  jeopardized  by,  things  academic.  Scripture  does  not  speak  uniformly  about 
the  value  of  academics:  "Knowledge  puffs  up,  but  love  builds  up"  (1  Cor  8:1); 
"Trust  in  the  LORD  with  all  your  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  your  own 
understanding"  (Prov.  3:14);  "In  much  wisdom  is  much  vexation,  and  those 
who  increase  knowledge  increase  sorrow"  (Eccl.  1:18).    Community  can  be 

*Dr.  deSilva  (PhD-Emoiy  University)  is  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament 
and  Greek  at  ATS.  This  chapel  sermon,  (delivered  on  October  17,  1997)  was 
the  fourth  is  a  series  on  ATS  core  values  (Scripture,  spiritual  formation,  and 
community  being  the  others).  It  has  only  been  lightly  edited  for  publication. 
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disrupted  over  matters  of  "knowledge,"  from  the  use  of  "spiritual  knowledge" 
in  Corinth  to  separate  the  "weak"  from  the  "strong"  to  the  divisions  which 
plague  the  church  today.  Great  voices  of  spiritual  formation,  like  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  remind  us  that  "learned  discourse  about  the  Trinity  is  worthless  if  I 
lack  humility  and  therefore  displease  the  Trinity,"  and  that  "at  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  we  sliall  not  be  asked  what  we  have  read,  but  what  we  have  done." 

And  what  about  the  empowering  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  We  read  about 
the  twelve  disciples  astounding  the  Sanhedrin  in  Acts  4,  despite  the  fact  they 
were  "uneducated,"  and  about  Jesus  astonishing  the  Jewish  leaders:  "How  does 
this  man  have  such  learning,  when  he  has  never  been  taught?"  (John  7:15), 
and  perhaps  think,  "Why  can't  God  do  that  for  me  as  well?  Why  do  I  have  to 
put  myself  through  the  rigors  of  seminary  training,  when  God  could  just  give 
me  'words  of  knowledge'  and  save  me  the  trouble?" 

The  testimony  of  Scripture,  however,  is  not  all  negative.  Ezra,  "a 
scribe  skilled  in  tlie  Law  of  Moses,"  for  example,  enjoys  God's  favor  "for  Ezra 
had  set  his  heart  to  study  the  Law  of  the  LORD  and  to  do  it"  (Ezra  7:9-10). 
The  proverbs  of  Israel  frequently  point  us  to  the  value  of  learning:  "The  mind 
of  one  who  has  understanding  seeks  knowledge"  (15:14);  "a  fool  takes  no 
pleasure  in  understanding,  but  only  in  expressing  personal  opinion"  (18:2);  "an 
intelligent  mind  acquires  knowledge,  and  the  ear  of  the  wise  seeks  knowledge" 
(18:15);  "apply  your  mind  to  instruction  and  your  ear  to  words  of  knowledge" 
(23:12);  and  finally,  "buy  wisdom,  instruction,  and  understanding"  (Prov 
23:23).  Ben  Sira  adds  that  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  a  natural  result  of  the  way 
God  made  us:  "discretion  and  tongue  and  eyes,  ears  and  a  mind  for  thinking 
God  gave  tliem"  (18: 17).  Finally,  it  is  Jesus  himself  who  insists  that  the  great 
commandment,  that  we  "love  God  with  all  our  hearts  and  all  our  soul,"  is  not 
fulfilled  until  we  also  love  God  "with  all  our  mind"  (Mt  22:37).  Community 
can  be  built  up  by  those  who  have  knowledge,  for  example  those  who  have 
learned  conflict  resolution,  or  liave  gained  the  skills  required  to  lead  individual 
members  of  community  to  wholeness,  or  possess  a  sufficiently  sound 
knowledge  of  the  faith  to  instruct  new  disciples.  And  even  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
the  voice  of  spiritual  formation,  shows  his  erudition  on  every  page,  as  he 
weaves  references  to  Scripture,  the  Apocrypha,  Augustine,  and  even  Aristotle 
and  Seneca  into  his  handbook  on  becoming  like  Christ. 

Where,  then,  does  "academic  excellence"  fit  among  the  other  three 
core  values  of  this  seminary?  It  is  not  presented  as  the  equal  of  the  first  three 
values,  but  as  their  servant,  and  as  long  as  it  retains  its  role  as  servant,  those 
who  pursue  it  will  use  knowledge  rightly  in  the  service  of  God  rather  than  self. 
The  administration  and  faculty  of  this  seminary  place  "academic  excellence" 
among  the  other  core  values  as  a  constant  reminder  of  both  the  benefits  of 
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learning  and  the  purpose  for  learning.  Things  brings  me  to  the  text  which, 
after  much  searching,  1  decided  best  sums  up  "academic  excellence"  as  an  ideal 
in  this  community: 

Jesus  asked  the  disciples,  "Have  you  understood  all  this?" 
They  answered,  "Yes."  Jesus  said  to  them,  "Therefore  every 
scribe  who  has  been  trained  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  a  householder  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure  what  is 
new  and  what  is  old"  (Matt  13:52). 

This  saying  closes  a  chapter  in  which  Jesus  has  taught  many  of  the 
familiar  parables  ~  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  parable  of  the  weeds  and  the 
wheat,  and  others.  He  likens  the  disciples  to  "scribes  trained  for  the  kingdom," 
who  are  learning  from  Jesus  the  correct  way  of  interpreting  and  applying 
Torah  for  the  new  people  of  God.  Scribes  were  experts  in  the  Law  of  Moses 
and  in  the  wisdom  traditions  of  Israel.  They  did  not  enjoy  honor  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  like  priests  or  Levites,  but  by  virtue  of  their  learning  and  the 
benefits  their  learning  could  bring  to  the  people  of  their  community  who 
sought  to  walk  faithfiiUy  in  God's  covenant  and  walk  wisely  in  the  world. 
Their  authority  came  from  their  commitment  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable 
interpreters  of  Torah  possible. 

Jesus'  choice  of  the  image  of  the  scribe  for  those  entrusted  with  caring 
for  his  church  lays  upon  us  a  burden,  because  at  once  it  implies  careful  study. 
Ben  Sira,  who  was  himself  a  scribe  in  Jerusalem  200  years  before  Jesus,  said 
of  this  vocation: 

"those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  the 

Most  High  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the 

ancients,  and  will  be  concerned  with  prophecies; 
they  will  preserve  the  conversation  of  notable  people  and 

penetrate  the  subtleties  of  parables; 
they  will  seek  out  the  hidden  meanings  of  proverbs  and  be 

at  home  with  the  obscurities  of  parables. 
They  will  set  their  hearts  to  rise  early  to  seek  the  Lord  who 

made  them,  and  will  make  supplication  before  the 

Most  High; 
If  tlie  great  Lord  is  willing,  they  will  be  filled  with  the  spirit 

of  understanding; 
they  will  pour  forth  words  of  wisdom  and  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  in 

prayer  (39:1-6). 
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We  know  something  about  the  curriculum  of  scribes  in  the  first 
century  AD.  The  scribe-in-training  had  to  take  hermeneutics.  There  were 
rules  of  exegesis  among  the  great  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  scribe  had  to 
master  these  rules  so  as  to  be  equipped  to  apply  a  limited  amount  of  divine 
instruction  (the  Torah)  to  an  unlimited  number  of  situations  in  everyday  life. 
The  scribe  also  had  to  take  Old  Testament  1  and  Old  Testament  2,  mastering 
Bible  content  ~  in  the  original  language  ~  as  well  as  the  history  of 
interpretation.  The  scribe-in-training  had  at  least  to  pass  homiletics,  that  is, 
to  know  how  to  teach  the  right  interpretation  of  the  law  to  the  people.  But  Ben 
Sira's  passage  also  gives  us  an  important  insight  into  the  "academic 
excellence"  of  tlie  scribe.  It  came  from  a  combination  of  commitment  to  study 
and  diligence  in  prayer  to  the  God  who  gives  understanding.  Neither  one 
works  without  the  other. 

This  seminary  is  committed  to  producing  "scribes  trained  for  the 
kingdom."  We  seek,  of  course,  to  shape  good  Christians  ~  hence  the 
commitment  to  Scripture,  Spiritual  Formation,  and  Community  ~  but  we  also 
seek  to  form  shapers  of  good  Christians  ~  leaders  who  will  go  out  into  their 
local  communities  and  be  reliable  authorities  in  connecting  God's  Word  to 
everyday  life,  counselors  who  will  bind  up  the  brokenhearted  using  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  personality  and  all  the  skills  of  healing  available, 
educators  who  will  model  sound  theological  reflection  and  sound  ethical 
response  to  tlie  needs  of  the  world.  1  Timotliy  1 :6-7  warns  of  the  danger  to  the 
church  of  those  who  presume  "to  be  teachers  of  the  Law"  without  devoting 
themselves  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Law.  Hence  to  the  first  three  core  values, 
essential  for  all  followers  of  Christ,  we  add  "Academic  Excellence,"  essential 
for  those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  other  followers  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  we  can  consider  wliat  "academic  excellence"  means  for  those 
who  are  "scribes  being  trained  for  the  kingdom,"  particularly  in  light  of  what 
Scripture  and  other  formative  voices  in  the  church  have  had  to  say  about 
knowledge  and  learning.  Academic  Excellence  is  not  held  out  as  a  core  value 
as  a  way  of  promoting  obsessive  concern  about  grades.  Academic  excellence 
is  not  about  grades  or  test  scores,  nor  is  it  about  judging  our  own  worth  on  the 
basis  of  grades.  Paul  has  much  to  say  about  this  topic:  our  worth  comes  from 
the  price  Jesus  paid  on  our  behalf,  namely  his  own  life.  Academic  Excellence 
is  not  about  worshiping  "head-knowledge"  for  its  own  sake,  forgetting  the  call 
of  God  to  each  of  us  to  participate  in  the  building  up  of  God's  church.  Those 
who  disconnect  learning  from  calling  soon  find  that  "much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh"  (Eccl.  12:11).  Academic  Excellence  is  not  about 
feeding  intellectual  pride,  for  as  soon  as  we  lose  our  humility  —  as  soon  as  we 
think  we  know  what  we  need  to  know  and  stop  seeking  out  other  conversation 
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partners,  other  teachers  to  refine  our  thinking  ~  we  lose  academic  excellence. 

Academic  Excellence  is  about  loving  learning.  The  proverbs  of  Israel, 
and  the  later  wisdom  traditions,  return  again  and  again  to  the  importance  of 
loving  the  quest  for  knowledge,  for  understanding,  for  that  wisdom  which 
would  make  the  fulfillment  of  our  God-given  work  more  fruitful.  It  is 
therefore  less  about  the  grade  you  get  and  more  about  your  approach  to  the 
assignment.  It  is  not  about  including  a  certain  number  of  sources,  but  about 
loving  the  conversation  of  the  learned  found  in  those  sources,  and  deriving 
from  their  discussions  and  even  their  arguments  benefit  for  the  work  to  which 
God  has  called  you.  Academic  Excellence  means  embracing  the  challenge  to 
equip  ourselves  for  the  work  to  which  God  has  invited  us,  examining  our  own 
thinking  and  testing  our  own  "knowledge"  against  the  larger  conversations 
which  go  on  between  devotees  of  each  area  of  study  across  the  curriculum. 

This  dedication  to  the  larger  conversation  is  perhaps  at  the  heart  of 
Academic  Excellence.  Proverbs  points  us  continually  to  the  conversation  of 
the  wise  as  the  patli  to  safety  and  understanding:  "Those  who  trust  in  their  own 
wits  are  fools,  but  those  who  walk  in  wisdom  come  through  safely"  (28:20); 
"the  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  her  own  eyes,  but  a  wise  woman  listens  to 
instruction"  (12:15).  "Walking  in  wisdom"  means  listening  to  the  cumulative 
learning  of  centuries  of  sages,  and  the  curriculum  of  this  institution  is  in  many 
ways  an  expansion  of  that  principle.  We  interpret  Scripture  better  for  having 
listened  to  the  conversations  of  exegetes  long  dead  and  still  living,  learning 
about  the  angles  of  reading  that  each  has  found  fruitfiil.  We  know  God  better 
for  having  listened  to  the  conversation  of  biblical  and  systematic  theologians 
throughout  the  history  of  the  church.  We  communicate  the  word  better  for 
having  listened  to  the  advice,  and  having  observed  the  models,  of  seasoned 
preachers.  We  enter  counseling  situations  with  greater  awareness  and  listen 
to  clients  with  greater  sensitivity  for  having  heard  the  wisdom  of  physicians  of 
the  psyche.  We  are  better  equipped  to  lead  those  under  our  care  along  the  road 
to  spiritual  maturity  for  having  listened  to  the  conversation  of  spiritual 
directors  across  the  centuries. 

Academic  Excellence  requires  humility.  The  conversation  of  scholars 
will  frequently  challenge  "knowledge"  that  we  have  held  dear.  Do  we  defend 
our  turf,  or  do  we  allow  for  the  possibility  that  our  turf  may  require  re- 
planting? Do  we  enter  the  conversation  holding  up  the  refinement  of  our  grasp 
of  the  truth  as  the  goal,  or  holding  up  the  defense  of  our  grasp  of  the  truth  as 
the  goal?  If  we  are  to  proceed  in  our  ministries  with  excellence,  we  must 
always  prefer  learning  to  being  proven  right.  Indeed,  we  need  humility  even 
to  take  on  tlie  yoke  of  instruction,  to  admit  that  there  is  more  we  need  to  learn 
in  order  to  be  the  ablest  ministers  that  we  can  be.    Academic  Excellence 
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involves  the  willingness  to  feel  dense  and  confused  as  we  try  to  learn  a  new 
language,  to  feel  uncomfortable  as  we  learn  new  techniques  of  reading  familiar 
texts,  to  feel  again  like  schoolchildren  even  when  we  are  the  parents  of 
schoolchildren.  Intellectual  pride  ~  the  insistence  that  we  know  enough,  the 
avoidance  of  learning  situations  which  remind  us  that  we  do  not  know  all  ~  is 
the  enemy  of  academic  excellence. 

Finally,  Academic  Excellence  is  about  caring  enough  for  our  ministry 
~  indeed,  caring  enough  about  the  values  of  Community,  Spiritual  Formation, 
and  Scripture  ~  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  exercising  all  diligence  to  learn 
about  how  to  perform  that  ministry  for  God  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is 
finally  about  loving  God  with  all  our  mind,  exercising  that  faculty  entrusted 
to  us  fully  for  the  service  of  God.  It  is  not  an  ideal  which  is  achieved  with  the 
completion  of  your  degree  here.  If  you  go  on  for  advanced  degrees,  you  will 
still  not  fiilfiU  it.  Only  as  you  continue  to  love  learning,  to  refine  your  thinking 
and  practice  in  light  of  the  larger  conversation  of  sages,  to  grow  in  the  skills 
and  areas  of  knowledge  which  make  you  a  more  profitable  servant,  do  you 
fulfill  this  ideal.  If  your  life  does  not  outlast  your  pursuit  of  learning,  you 
fulfill  this  ideal  best. 
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ASPECTS  OF  GRACE  IN  THE  PENTATEUCH 

David  W.  Baker* 

Teaching  Old  Testament  in  a  conservative  Evangelical  seminary, 
especially  one  in  the  middle  of  the  'Bible  belt'  in  the  central  United  States,  has 
necessitated  a  frequent  response  to  the  question  "Why  should  we  study  the  Old 
Testament  anyway,  since  it  is  'Law,'  which  was  done  away  with  by  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  Christ?'  Haven't  you  read  Galatians  (2-3)  and  Romans  6:15?" 
Many  students  also  point  to  the  "authoritative"  notes  in  their  Scofield 
Reference  Bible  to  give  validity  to  their  questions.^  My  own  dispensational 
upbringing,  with  its  strict  dichotomy  between  Old  Testament  =  law  and  New 
Testament  =  grace  has  also  contributed  to  the  dilemma.^  This  problem  is  not 
just  recent,  of  course,  with  even  Tertullian  facing  it  in  his  response  to  Marcion: 

[Marcion's]  whole  aim... centers  in  this,  that  he  may  establish  a 
diversity  between  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  that  his  own  Christ  may  be 
separate  from  tlie  Creator,  as  belonging  to  this  rival  god,  and  as  alien  from  the 
law  and  the  prophets... Marcion  has  laid  down  the  position  that  Christ... is  a 
different  being  from  Him  who  was  ordained  by  God  the  Creator  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  who  is  yet  to  come.  Between  these  he 
interposes  the  separation  of  a  great  and  absolute  difiference—as  great  as  lies 
between  what  is  just  and  what  is  good;  as  great  as  lies  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  as  great  (in  short)  as  is  the  difference  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  (Against  Marcion,  Bk  IV,  Chap  VI) 

In  other  words,  the  logical  extrapolation  of  a  Marcionite  position  is 
that  the  Creator  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Jewish  and  not  the  same  as  the 
redeeming  God  of  grace  in  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  Christianity  is  not 
simply  an  extension  and  fulfillment  of  Judaism,  but  is  a  radically  different 
religion. 

Articles  and  books,  ranging  from  minor  to  massive,  from  profound  to 
puerile,  have  addressed  this  issue  of  law  vs.  grace,  and  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  care 
to,  review  them  or  their  arguments  here.  What  I  hope  to  do  is  much  more 
basic,  and  possibly  also  minor  and  puerile.  Before  making  dogmatic  state- 
ments based  on  systematic  theological  categories  concerning  the  existence  or 
nature  of  grace  in  the  Old  Testament,  can  we  take  a  biblical  theological 
approach,  searching  the  texts  themselves  to  see  what  they  might  actually  con- 
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tain  concerning  grace  rather  than  precluding  in  advance  their  incorporation  of 
what  we  might  not  want  to  find  in  the  first  place? 

LEXICAL  ASPECTS 

Grace  as  a  biblical  theological  motif  has  the  initial  difficulty  of  not 
being  a  unified  concept  based  around  a  single  word,  at  least  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Unlike  the  New  Testament  with  X^P^Q  ^^'^  related  terms,  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  have  a  word  or  root  uniquely  related  to  our  English 
concept  of  'grace'.''  The  more  common  English  translations  render  several 
Hebrew  words  as  'grace'  or  'gracious',  including  DV';],^  which  is  least  helpful 
for  our  discussion  since  it  mainly  deals  with  the  physical  attributes  of  grace 
and  gracefulness,  10  and  its  root  pn  and  cognates,^  which  need  to  be  the 
subject  of  further  research,  and  will  only  be  alluded  to  marginally  here,  and 

Gordon  R.  Clark  has  recently  undertaken  an  analysis  of  the  lexical 
field  of  The  Word  Hesed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.^  in  which  he  studies  six  Hebrew 
roots  dealing  with  interpersonal  relations,  usually  indicating  attitudes  or 
actions  toward  one  another.  These  are  Dm,  pn,  "TOn,  HW,  IDM  and  ynH, 
two  of  which  (ion  and  pn)  we  have  just  encountered.  He  summarizes  his 
conclusions  regarding  human  interrelationships  as  discernible  within  this 
lexical  field  as  follows: 

1.  HW  ['hatred']  is  remote  from  "TyO; 

2.  ixpn  is  closely  related  to  pn;  it  includes  'grace'  and  'mercy',  but 
it  is  much  more  than  grace  and  mercy; 

3.  Ipn  is  close  to  D">y3n!l;  it  includes  'compassion',  but  it  is  not 
merely  compassion; 

4.  IXpn  is  close  to  n)iyD2^;  it  includes  'faitlifulness',  'reliability', 
'confidence',  but  it  is  not  merely  faithfulness,  reliability,  confidence; 

5.  lyn  is  not  very  close  to  IHK;  while  it  includes  'love',  its 
connotations  are  much  broader  than  those  of  love.^ 

Several  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  have  been  seen  as  especially 
important  in  understanding  'grace',  at  least  as  manifested  in  some  of  the  words 
from  the  lexical  field  just  mentioned.  Deuteronomy  7:7-13  shows  that: 

Yahweh's  relationship  with  Israel  commences  in  his  deep,  yearning  love,  a 
love  that  longs  for  a  close  attachment  and  expresses  itself  in  a  lasting  devotion- 
-a  love  that  is  anticipated  in  v.  6  where  Israel  is  Yahweh's  precious  possession. 
Such  love  Yahweh  expresses  by  choosing  Israel;  and  the  speaker  emphasizes 
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that  the  choice  is  not  influenced  by  anything  the  people  themselves  contribute; 
they  are  not  a  great  or  mighty  nation,  but  Yahweh  chooses  them  simply 
because  he  loves  them... The  relationship  that  Yahweh  establishes  and  seeks  to 
maintain  with  his  people  is  founded  securely  on  his  love  for  them~a 
committed,  enduring  love.  The  covenant  in  which  he  formulates  this 
relationship  expresses  his  loving  commitment  to  them~a  commitment  that 
persists  even  in  the  face  of  their  unfaithfulness  [emphasis  mine].'" 

When  Yahweh  initiates  the  covenant:  1.  his  choice  of  those  with 
whom  he  establishes  his  covenant  is  based  on  his  nijr^J^j  [love]  for  them;  2. 
he  expects  DljrifcJ  -but  never,  lyn-from  his  covenant  partners;  3.  he  is 
always  ready  to  extend  lyn,  to  his  people;  even  when  they  are  rebellious  his 
punishment  is  so  moderated  by  his  lyn  that  it  prompts  them  to  return  to 
him." 

The  expression  of  lyn  is  appropriate  to,  and  is  often  based  in,  a 
deep,  enduring,  persistent  commitment  of  each  party  to  the  other.  This 
commitment  is  characteristic  of  instances  in  which  ipn  is  expressed  between 
two  human  parties  and  also  when  Yahweh  expresses  his  lyn  to  his  people. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  such  a  commitment  is  an  essential  factor  in  Yahweh's 
renewal  of  the  covenant  relationship  with  his  wayward  but  now  repentant 
people.'^ 

Another  key  section  is  Exodus  34:6-7.'^  This,  and  other  similar 
verses,'''  also  liiglilights  tlie  constancy  and  long-lasting  character  of  God's  love 
as  shown  by  his  forgiveness. 

There  is  one  occurrence  of  the  term  lyn  which  is  generally  ignored 
in  discussions  of  the  lexical  field,  namely  that  in  Leviticus  20:17.'^  Zobel 
denies  any  uses  of  lyn  to  Leviticus,'*  so  he  does  not  have  to  discuss  this 
instance.  The  late  W.  J.  Martin,  however,  saw  this  verse  not  as  peripheral  but 
as  central  to  the  semantic  value  of  the  word.  '^  He  regularly  translated  "Tpn  as 
'kinship  love',  deriving  apparently  from  this  very  verse.  What  God 
metaphorically  shows  to  his  people  through  the  covenant,  and  what  humanity 
is  expected  to  show  to  each  other,  is  the  love  evidenced  within  a  healthy,  godly 
family,  an  intimacy  and  mutual  support  and  encouragement  that  is  usually 
found  only  within  such  a  close-knit  group.  Our  verse  in  Leviticus  looks  at 
where  this  intimacy  strays  over  into  the  area  of  forbidden  sexual  relationships, 
an  intimacy  which  is  inappropriate  within  the  parameters  of  the  family.  Here 
TVO  becomes  incest.  The  term  itself  does  not  have  a  negative  connotation, 
but  only  brings  censure  when  established  boundaries  are  breached. 
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COVENANT AL  ASPECTS 

Both  of  tliese  elements,  the  everlasting  nature  of  God's  love,  and  his 
gracious  forgiveness,  come  together  in  a  powerfiil  way  in  the  covenant  renewal 
between  Israel  and  Yahweh  at  Shittim.  It  is  vital  to  see  that  God  does  indeed 
provide  'grace  in  the  end',  as  per  the  title  of  Gordon  McConville's  useful 
study. '^  It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  in  a  manner  unique  in  the  covenant 
documents  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  Yahweh  codifies  this  offer  of  forgiveness 
and  a  second  chance  within  the  covenant  itself  in  Deuteronomy  30.  There 
Yahweh  promises: 

When  all  these  things  have  happened  to  you,  the  blessings  and  the 
curses  that  I  have  set  before  you,  if  you  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the 
nations  where  the  Lord  your  God  has  driven  you,  and  return  to  the  Lord  your 
God ...  then  the  Lord  your  God  will  restore  your  fortunes  and  have  compassion 
on  you...  Deut  30: 1-3  (RSV) 

"Even  when  you  sin,"  says  the  Lord,  "I  will  show  you  forgiveness."  Though 
there  is  no  lexical  'grace'  in  the  passage  ("Tyn  and  p  are  not  present),  there 
is  present  its  theological  reality,  since  surely  unilateral  forgiveness  is  an 
important  aspect  and  example  of  grace. 
As  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere: 

This  chapter  thirty  of  Deuteronomy  is  extremely  important  not  only 
in  understanding  Israel's  covenant  with  her  God,  but  also  in  understanding 
God  himself.  It  is  a  linch-pin  in  the  whole  of  biblical  theology  and  the 
background  of  Israel's  covenantal  view  of  history....  Wrath  was... experienced 
by  the  Israelites,  but  this  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  allows  the  unique 
opportunity  of  having  a  second  chance,  or,  as  in  the  continued  history  of  the 
biblical  Israel,  a  third,  forth  or  fifth  chance... 

[T]his  view  of  history  is  the  backbone  of  the  Bible... Israel,  in  doing 
what  was  right  in  her  own  eyes,  repeatedly  worshiped  foreign  gods... breaking 
the  first  and  fundamental  covenant  stipulation...:  "You  shall  have  no  other 
gods."  The  covenant  was  thereby  broken  and  the  curses  were  brought  about 
by  God,  who  allowed  oppression  by  a  foreign  power.  This  was  not  the  end, 
however,  for  when  the  people  returned  to  God  and  to  their  covenant 
obligations,  they  were  forgiven  and  restored,  with  their  enemies  dispersed 
(Judges  2:10-19).  This  is  the  flow  of  biblical  history... 

[16]  Tliis  aspect  of  forgiveness  as  an  integral  part  of  God's  covenant 
with  his  people  has  obvious  application  to  the  New  Testament  as  well,  and 
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serves  to  join  the  two  Testaments  into  one  Bible.  It  could  have  been  this  aspect 
of  the  covenant,  among  others,  which  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the 
cup  was  a  new  covenant  in  his  blood,  the  blood  which  cleanses  and  effects 
forgiveness.  The  forgiveness  of  the  new  covenant  extends  beyond  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  the  signatories  of  the  Sinai  agreement,  to  include  all  who 
appropriate  the  healing  blood  to  themselves.  Going  beyond  the  immediate 
meaning  of  Moses'  words  in  Deut  24: 14-15,  "I  am  making  this  covenant,  with 
its  oaths,  not  only  with  you  who  are  standing  with  us  today  in  the  presence  of 
Yahweh  our  God  but  also  with  those  who  are  not  here  today." '^ 

The  very  act  of  establishing  a  covenant  with  Abram  (Gen  12:1-3,  but 
first  called  a  'covenant'  in  15:18),  and  its  nationalization  at  Sinai  (Exod  19-24; 
cf  19:5;  24:7),  is  an  indication  of  God's  gracious  care  for  humanity,  and  for 
Israel  in  particular.  This  is  in  contrast  to  other  ancient  Near  Eastern  religions. 
For  example,  the  Egyptian  'Book  of  the  Dead'  contains  advice  on  how  to 
approach  the  judgment  in  the  afterworld  in  order  to  present  oneself  in  such  a 
way  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  eternal  bliss.  Part  of  this  is  to  state: 

(Al)  1  have  not  committed  evil  against  men. 

(A2)  I  have  not  mistreated  cattle. 

(A3)  I  have  not  committed  sin  in  the  place  of  truth.... 

(A8)  I  have  not  blasphemed  a  god. 

(A9)  I  have  not  done  violence  to  a  poor  man.^° 

Meri-ka-re,  in  late  22nd  century  BC  Egypt,  was  advised  also  about  this 
judgment.  He  was  told: 

Do  not  trust  in  length  of  years,  for  they  [the  judges]  regard  a  lifetime 
as  (but)  an  hour,  [fn-  The  judges  of  the  dead  remember  all  sins  no  matter 
[h]ow  long  the  time  may  be.]  A  man  remains  over  after  death,  and  his  deeds 
are  placed  beside  him  in  heaps,  [fn-  As  legal  exhibits.]^' 

Human  activity  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  relationship  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  one  does  not  have  to  bring  one's  actions  to  be  weighed  or 
measured  before  gaining  access  to  the  presence  of  God.  God's  love  is  clearly 
stated  as  the  precipitating  reason  for  his  desire  for  relationship  in  Deuteronomy 
4:37,  and  his  grace  is  evident  in  the  covenant's  own  historical  prologue.  Israel 
should  enter  into  covenant  because  "I  am  the  Lord  God,  who  [has  already, 
before  you  responded  to  me  in  any  way,  graciously]  brought  you  out  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  land  of  slavery"  (Deut  5:  6;  Exod  20:2).  The  writer  explicitly  refers 
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to  the  covenant  as  'grace'  (Tyn)  in  Deuteronomy  7:12.^^  As  Gordon  Wenham 
has  said,  "all  three  covenants  [Abrahamic,  Mosaic  and  Davidic]  are  aptly 
described  as  acts  of  divine  grace;  that  is,  they  are  arrangements  initiated  by 
God  out  of  his  spontaneous  mercy,  not  because  of  the  deserts  of  those  with 
whom  the  covenants  are  made."^^  These,  and  numerous  other  passages,  clearly 
argue  against  a  bifurcated  God,  as  he  is  too  often  painted,  one  of  law  in  the  Old 
Testament  but  grace  in  the  New  Testament.  Grace  characterizes  Yahweh  first 
to  last,  as  does  law  which,  as  Wenham  has  stated,  is  itself  a  manifestation  of 
grace.  ^'' 

God's  grace  is  not  only  manifest  in  his  election  of  Israel,  his 
establishing  a  covenant  with  them,  and  his  forgiveness  of  them  when  they 
broke  the  covenant,  but  also  in  the  whole  area  of  discipline,  the  punishment 
which  follows  wrongdoing.  This  is  an  area  not  often  considered  in  discussions 
of  grace. 

DISCIPLINARY  ASPECTS 

God's  justice  demanded  that  any  severing  of  relationship,  any  breach 
of  the  law  on  the  part  of  humanity,  must  be  punished,  so  covenant  curses  and 
other  punishments  are  built  into  the  covenant  document  itself 

God's  righteousness  allowed  him  to  inflict  punishment  only  within 
certain  parameters,  however.  A  'minor'  offense  could  not  be  met  with  a  major 
response.  In  this  way,  the  behavioral  expectations  which  Yahweh  spelled  out 
in  the  covenant  reflect  the  very  order  of  creation  by  which  he  chooses  to  bind 
himself.  Thus,  at  least  at  this  level,  God  does  not  change."  This  righteous 
correspondence  between  sin  and  response  is  apparently  how  one  is  to  read  the 
well-known  'eye  for  an  eye'  passages  (Exod  2 1 :23-24;  Deut  19: 1 8-21).  These 
do  not  require  mutilation,  but  rather  limit  judicial  response  by  not  allowing 
excesses  in  punishment. 

This  brings  us  to  another  area  of  interest  of  as  yet  preliminary 
research,  the  correlation  between  crime  and  punishment  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  also  the  correlation  between  punishment  and  the  punished;  how  the  sinner 
as  well  as  the  sin  is  often  taken  into  account  when  a  response  is  made.  It  will 
be  argued  that  these  are  manifestations  of  God's  justice,  righteousness  and 
grace. 

A  contradistinction  needs  to  be  made  between  the  nature  of  ancient 
Near  Eastern  deities  as  shown  by  their  reactions  to  various  stimuli,  and 
Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel. 

Many  of  the  neighboring  deities  were  viewed  as  temporally  finite, 
coming  into  being  at  some  time  in  the  past,  so  not  having  eternal  preexistence 
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as  did  Yahweh  and  a  limited  number  of  other  deities.  Not  only  do  they  share, 
to  some  extent,  humanity's  limitations  in  this  way,  but  also  many  of  its 
weaknesses  such  as  hunger,  rage,  lust  and  pride.  These  deities,  being  created 
in  the  image  of  humankind,  can  show  human  capriciousness  and  spite, 
especially  when  wronged  or  crossed.  This  can  be  seen  both  in  the  Babylonian 
creation  account,  Eniima  eli§,  and  in  the  Atra-hasis  epic.  In  the  former,  the 
God  Apsu  is  disturbed  by  the  rowdy  younger  gods  and,  in  response,  seeks  to 
destroy  them  (ANET  61 :20-40).  In  the  latter  account,  the  important  God  Enlil 
is  roused  from  his  peaceful  slumber  by  raucous  humanity  which  had,  after  all, 
been  created  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  gods,  not  to  disturb  their  rest.  In 
light  of  these  'serious'  crimes,  the  human  race  faces  total  destruction  by 
plague,  famine  and  flood.  The  same  kind  of  almost  human  overreaction  on  the 
part  of  the  lesser  gods  can  be  seen  earlier  in  the  Atra-hasis  epic  when  the 
overworked  deities  rise  in  rebellion  and  want  to  kill  their  taskmaster  Enlil 
because  they  are  too  tired  to  carry  on  their  designated  work  (A.h.  1:57-181). 

Other  examples  of  overreaction  and  spite  are  not  rare:  see,  for 
example,  Ere^kiggal's  homicidal  reaction  to  Nergal's  lack  of  respect  for  her 
messengers  (ANET  103),  and  a  similar  reaction  by  Baal  when  he  tries  to 
murder  the  two  messengers  who  deliver  a  challenge  from  Yamm  (shades  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem!;  ANET  130,  III  AB,  B;  39-41),  though 
Ashtoreth  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  bad  tidings  are  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  bearer.  Anath  in  particular  is  pictured  as  brutal,  engaging  in  a  literal 
bloodbath  simply  for  blood-lust  (ANET  136;  V  AB,  B;  136)  and  killing  Aqhat 
in  order  to  obtain  his  bow  which  she  coveted  (ANET  152-153;  Aqhat  B(iv)). 
This  very  inconsistency  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  or  at  least  their 
inscrutability,  is  serious  enough  to  give  rise  to  some  of  the  main  questioning 
found  in  the  Babylonian  Theodicy  (ANET  603:243-251)  and  in  Ludlul,  the 
Babylonian  Job  (ANET  596,l:95fi).^^ 

Egypt  is  also  not  exempt  from  apparent  overreaction,  as  witnessed  by 
Horus'  decapitation  of  his  own  motlier  after  she  helps  Seth  in  a  contest  (ANET 
15,  X). 

The  above  observations  are  not  in  any  way  to  suggest  there  is 
absolutely  no  correspondence  between  crime  and  punishment  in  the  ancient 
Near  East,  for  of  course  we  find  material  in  the  law  codes  which  corresponds 
not  only  to  some  biblical  laws,  but  wliich  also  does  not  clash  with  our  concepts 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  The  field  is  too  wide  to  be  adequately  discussed 
here  (a  scholarly  way  of  saying  that  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  explore  it 
fully!),  but  examples  include  the  compensation  of  slave  for  slave  if  a  slave  is 
lost  through  medical  malpractice  (Code  of  Hammurabi  [CH]  §219)  or  through 
a  builder's  negligence  (CH  §23 1). 
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A  problem  with  this  system,  from  the  perspective  of  one  who  is 
outside  of  it,  is  its  inconsistency.  The  law  codes  are  not  in  fact  codifications 
of  legal  precedent  collected  to  guide  future  generations,  as  one  might 
mistakenly  assume  by  referring  to  them  as  'codes'.  They  rather  serve  an 
apologetic  function,  and  are  among  the  deeds  and  decisions  which  a  ruler 
presents  to  a  deity  as  indicating  the  quality  of  his  rule,  as  shown  in 
Hammurabi's  prologue."  They  are  thus  not  meant  for  the  perusal  of  anyone 
but  the  god.  The  inconsistency  arises  between  the  actions  which  one  sees  the 
gods  themselves  undertaking,  and  those  which  are  expected  or  accepted  of 
humanity.  For  the  latter,  murder,  theft  and  debauchery  are  condemned,  but  not 
for  the  former.  Though  apparently  not  themselves  bound  by  norms  of  conduct, 
the  deities  hold  people  responsible,  though  at  times  the  norms  of  responsibility 
are  not  spelled  out  or  even  apparently  change  (e.g.  Theodicy,  Ludlul). 

We  liave  already  noted  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  Yahweh.  He  sets 
out  his  behavioral  expectations  in  laws  which  are  not  only  fixed  and 
beneficent,  but  also  public.^  They  are  to  give  the  covenant  people  unchanging 
guidelines  which  can  be  depended  on  to  be  the  same  tomorrow  as  they  were 
yesterday. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
crime  and  the  punishment.  Mutilation  is  a  fairly  common  feature  of 
Mesopotamian  law.  At  times  there  is  a  correspondence  here  between  the 
wrong  and  the  penalty.  For  example,  an  adopted  son  will  lose  his  tongue  if  he 
denies  his  parentage  (CH  §192;  cf  also  Sennacherib's  similar  punishment 
upon  those  who  blasphemed  his  god  Ashur,  ANET  288),  or  a  son  who  assaults 
his  father  will  lose  his  hand  (CH  §195).  There  are  even  closer 
correspondences  with  the  talion  ('eye  for  an  eye')  laws  (CH  §196,  §197,  §200). 
At  times  the  punishment  relates  to  the  malefactor  (wet?)  nurse  losing  her 
breast  when  the  infant  in  her  charge  dies  while  in  her  care  with  her  not 
informing  the  parents  (CH  §194). 

In  biblical  law,  physical  mutilation  is  much  rarer,  especially  if  the 
tahon  laws  are  limiting  rather  than  prescriptive.  About  the  only  legal  text  of 
which  I  am  aware  prescribing  mutilation  is  Deuteronomy  25:1 1  in  which  the 
hand  of  woman  is  to  be  cut  off  if  she  intervenes  in  a  fight  between  her  husband 
and  another  male  by  grabbing  his  genitals.  There  the  offending  part  is 
removed. 

The  death  penalty  is  not  infrequent  in  either  the  Bible  or  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  often  for  the  same  offenses,  such  as  murder  (ANET  542; 
Lev.  24:17;  Deut  19:11-12),  kidnaping  (CH  §14;  Exod  21:16;  Deut  24:7),  or 
adultery  (CH  §116,  §129;  Eshnunna  28;  Lev  20:10;  Deut  22:22).  Other 
occasions  in  the  Old  Testament  necessitating  death  are  violation  of  the  sacred 
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(Lev  10:  1-2;  20:2;  Num  4:15;  3:38;  18:3,  7,  22,  32)  and  the  breach  of 
fundamental  relationships,  such  as  that  between  people  and  God  through 
idolatry  (Exod  22:20;  Num  25:6-8,  cf.  5;  Deut  6:14-15;  8:19;  9:12-13;  13:5; 
Josh  24:20),  and  those  which  can  endanger  the  family  unit,  the  basic  societal 
structure  in  ancient  Israel.  This  explains  the  severe  penalties  for  aduUery  (Lev 
20:  10),  incest  (20:11,  12),  homosexuality  (20:13),  bestiality  (Exod  22:19)  or 
cursing  or  reviling  the  parent  (Exod  21:15,17;  Lev  20:9;  Deut  21:20-21). 
Also,  rebellion  against  the  leader,  either  Yahweh  or  his  delegate,  was  to  be 
dealt  wiUi  severely  (Num  11:1,33;  16:41fF;  21:5;  Deut  9:23-25;  Josh  1:18;  5:6). 

All  of  these  relate  to  covenant,  either  that  between  humanity  and  God 
(or  his  representatives),  or  person  and  person  (in  the  family).  They  also  reflect 
God's  justice  and  rigliteousness,  being  appropriate  to  the  severity  of  the  wrongs 
committed,  since  the  very  social  and  theological  underpinnings  of  Israel  were 
at  stake  if  these  sins/crimes  were  not  dealt  with. 

This  again  is  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  severe  penalties  for  what 
seems  from  our  perspective  to  be  relatively  minor  infractions,  such  as  the  death 
penalty  by  drowning  for  the  ale-wife  who  waters  her  drinks  (CH  §108)-  a 
punishment  relevant  to  the  crime,  but  a  bit  excessive,  as  is  the  death  by 
burning  of  tlie  entum-priestess  who  as  much  as  enters  a  wine  shop  (CH  §1 10). 
In  another  case,  a  gadabout  wife  who  denies  her  husband  conjugal  rights  is 
also  subject  to  death  (CH  §143). 

Anotlier  aspect  of  justice  which  will  not  receive  adequate  exploration 
here  is  the  fixed  punishment  for  a  crime  in  Israel,  no  matter  who  the  victim 
and  perpetrator  are.  By  contrast,  in  Mesopotamia  there  are  different  penalties 
for  the  same  crime.  For  example,  if  a  gentleman's  daughter  is  assaulted  and 
consequently  suffers  a  miscarriage,  tlie  penalty  is  10  silver  shekels.  If  the  same 
fate  befalls  a  commoner's  daughter,  five  shekels  are  exacted,  while  for  a  slave 
only  two  are  required.  Justice  seems  to  be  class-conscious  in  Mesopotamia. 
Another  example  involves  common  assaults,  where  a  gentleman  who  strikes 
anotlier  on  tlie  cheek  is  subject  to  a  public  scourging  of  60  lashes,  a  slave  who 
strikes  a  gentleman  loses  an  ear,  and  a  commoner  who  strikes  one  of  his  own 
class  pays  10  shekels  (CH  §202-205). 

The  inverse  of  tliis  is  also  evident  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  no-one 
being  above  the  law.  Leader  and  layperson,  king  and  commoner,  all  are  held 
accountable  for  their  actions  and  must  make  restitution  through  sacrifice  or 
other  means  (e.g.  Lev  4;  David  before  Nathan,  2  Sam  12). 

The  frequent  appropriateness  of  a  punishment  to  the  perpetrator  as 
well  as  tlie  crime  is  anotlier  aspect  of  Yaliweh's  just  righteousness.  Quite  often 
the  appropriateness  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the  biblical  author  himself  as 
indicated  by  word  choice  and  by  narrative  structure.  Look  for  a  moment  at 
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some  examples  of  correlations  between  crime  and  punishment,  and  punish- 
ment and  criminal  from  Genesis  1-11. 

Genesis  3  narrates  tlie  sins  and  resulting  penalties  for  the  serpent,  the 
man  and  the  woman.  The  serpent  who  was  'craftier'  (Dnv;  'arum)  than  any 
other  creature'  is  now  'more  cursed'  ("in?^;  'arur)  than  any  other  creature'. 
His  misleading  in  the  area  of  eating  leads  to  his  punishment  in  that  same  area, 
and  the  seduction  of  the  woman  leads  to  enmity  with  the  woman,  while  the 
resultant  eternal  effect  on  her  seed  results  in  eternal  hatred  of  his  seed.  His 
impUcit  pride  in  usurping  the  position  of  authority  and  command  reserved  for 
God  alone  is  met  by  a  new  significance  given  to  his  means  of  locomotion,  on 
his  belly,  not  at  all  conducive  to  pride. ^^ 

The  woman's  pain  (pH^V)  is  increased  (3:17)  as  she  herself  had 
increased  the  prohibition  given  by  God  by  adding  to  it  (3:3,  cf  2:17).  This 
pain  hits  her  in  a  way  which  is  corresponding  to  her  unique  role  as  mother.^" 
Her  usurpation  of  authority,  taking  the  place  of  God  in  her  suggestions  to  her 
WH  'husband'  (3:6)  leads  to  her  being  herself  ruled  by  her  WH  (v.  16). 

The  man  is  also  punished  in  relation  to  liis  wrongful  eating,  losing  the 
special  'good'  food  (3:6)  for  the  ordinary  (3:18).  Again  the  punishment  is 
uniquely  appropriate  to  his  gender  in  being  specifically  related  to  his  social 
role  in  that  period,  as  provider.  The  pain  ("I'll^V)  of  the  D'Jt$.  Cadam)  'man' 
involves  difficulty  with  the  nyp7fcj  (adamah)  'soil',  in  agricultural  production, 
just  as  the  pain  of  his  wife  involved  her  role  in  biological  production. 

Humanity  desired  to  be  like  God,  knowing  good  and  evil,  and  this 
knowledge  instead  brought  sweat,  sorrow  and  pain,^'  and  the  pure  knowledge 
of  God,  in  whose  presence  they  had  been  able  to  walk  in  innocence  (2:25),  is 
now  replaced  by  a  knowledge  of  shame.  The  original  harmony  and  equality 
that  man  and  woman  enjoyed  (2:18),  is  replaced  by  recrimination  (3:12)  and 
subjugation  (v.  16)  following  their  usurpation  of  authority.  They  sought  their 
own  elevation  and  autonomy  from  God  (3:5),  to  know  as  he  knows  and  be  able 
to  make  their  own  decisions  and  to  provide  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
elevation  they,  like  the  serpent,  are  lowered  to  the  earth  (3:19),  but  their 
autonomy  is  exactly  what  they  received  from  God  as  they  were  sent  from  his 
presence.  Here,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  punishment  is  getting  exactly  what 
we  ask  for.  Finally,  their  joint  creation  purpose  to  work  the  soil  (2:5)  becomes 
onerous  and  part  of  their  punishment  (3:23). 

All  of  this  causes  one  to  wonder  at  Westermann's  claim  that:  "The 
punisliments  in  w.  14-19  on  the  contrary  have  no  direct  relationship  with  the 
offense:  they  describe  factually  the  present  state  of  existence  of  serpent, 
woman  and  man  which  by  way  of  after-thought  are  explained  as 
punislmients."^^  All  three  sections  are  oracles  of  judgment,  with  the  first  being 
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a  curse  and  the  latter  two  indictments  or  judgment  sayings.^-'  If  they  were 
actualized,  as  such  oracles  often  are  in  the  biblical  narrative,  one  wonders  how 
they  could  have  been  presented  in  any  other  form  than  what  we  have  before  us 
in  the  text!  Fonnally,  what  difference  would  there  be  between  etiology  and 
fulfilled  judgment  oracle?  The  autlior  seems  to  be  taking  great  pains  here,  and 
in  other  passages,  to  highlight  the  direct  'crime-punishment'  relationships 
which  Westermann  is  calling  into  question. 

Correspondence  is  also  evident  in  the  Cain-Abel  narrative.  Cain,  the 
sedentary  agriculturist  (4:2)  loses  the  fruitfiilness  of  the  soil  and,  as  a  nomad, 
even  the  possibility  of  waiting  for  it  to  produce.  His  very  existence  is  altered. 
Unlike  Adam,  whose  task  'to  work  the  soil'  will  only  be  fruitful  when 
accompanied  by  pain  (3:17),  Cain's  toil  will  be  completely  unproductive 
(4:12).  The  blood  spilled  on  the  ground  (4:11)  separates  him  from  that 
ground,  and  liis  intentional  separation  from  the  company  of  others  in  order  to 
perform  his  wickedness  results  in  his  forced  separation  from  the  company  of 
others  as  an  exile  (4:14).  His  separation  for  murder  was  also  from  God's 
presence  (see  God's  [rhetorical]  question  in  4:9),  and  part  of  his  punishment 
was  to  be  expelled  from  that  same  presence  (4: 16).  The  killer  is  himself  in 
terror  of  death  (4:14). 

This  expected  correspondence  and  justice  is  part  of  the  shock  of  the 
life  of  Lamech  (4:22-24),  where  the  punishment  which  he  metes  out  seems  far 
in  excess  to  the  crime-  fitting  him  more  into  his  ancient  Near  Eastern  rather 
than  his  biblical  environment. 

The  flood  narrative,  and  its  precipitating  background,  continue  our 
theme.  The  complete  depravity  of  humanity  (D7Z^l  'adam.  6:5)  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  complete  good  of  creation  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  Creator 
(1:3 1),  but  does  indicate  the  logical  consequences  of  humanity's  desire  to  know 
'good  and  evil'  (3:5).  They  knew  the  good  experientially  through  the  presence 
and  providence  of  God  in  the  Garden  before  the  fall  while  under  his  lordship. 
Now  they  know  the  evil  experientially  in  the  absence  of  God,  and  their  own 
self-rule  outside  tlie  Garden  after  the  fall.  The  completeness  of  depravity  is 
related  to  the  completeness  of  the  destruction,  with  all  of  humanity  (07?^ 
'adam).  here  including  all  living  creatures,  facing  destruction  (6:7).  Since 
people  fill  the  earth  with  violence,  God  will  fill  it  with  destruction  (6: 11,13). 
As  humanity  broke  God's  established  ethical  bounds,  so  God  breaks  his 
established  physical  bounds,  bringing  about  uncreation  and  recreation. 
Reciprocity  and  correspondence  is  explicitly  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
flood  narrative,  where  bloodshed  will  be  repaid  by  bloodshed  (9:6). 

Finally,  tlie  Tower  of  Babel  incident  results  in  a  complete  dispersion 
(1 1:4)  of  tliose  who  disobeyed  God's  instructions  to  disperse  in  order  to  fill  the 
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whole  earth  (1:28).  As  Gordon  Wenham  insightfully  (so-stated  because  we 
both  reach  the  same  conclusion)  states,  "from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  the 
irony  of  tlie  story  is  certainly  heightened:  what  man  did  his  utmost  to  prevent, 
he  is  condemned  to  suffer  by  the  decree  of  heaven."^"  Correspondences  are 
especially  strong  in  this  passage,  and  are  brilliantly  reflected  by  lexical  and 
structural  elements  within  the  text,  as  well  documented  in  Wenham's 
commentary.^' 

All  of  these  examples  should  not  be  construed  as  proving  a  universal 
point.  Various  factors  such  as  cultural  distance  or  interpretational  uncertainty 
at  times  preclude  discerning  a  clear,  appropriate  link  between  crime  and 
punishment.  The  examples  just  cited  should  serve,  however,  to  show  that  such 
a  correspondence  is  not  rare.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  marked  divergence  from  the 
ancient  Near  Eastern  environment  of  Israel,  where  capriciousness  and  excess 
are  much  more  readily  evident,  or  our  own  North  American  system,  where  so 
many  completely  diverse  crimes  are  dealt  with  by  imprisonment,  a  universal 
response  which  takes  no  cognizance  of  either  crime  or  criminal,  and  which  in 
so  many  ways  evidences  the  inhumanity  of  a  'humanitarian'  system  of 
punishment,  as  discussed  by  C.  S.  Lewis.^ 

CONCLUSION 

The  caricature  is  too  often  painted  of  God  the  Father  appearing  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  harsh,  dictatorial  overlord,  while  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
appears  in  the  New  Testament  "as  a  pacifying,  appeasing,  abused  mediator. 
The  sense  of  union  in  the  Godhead  is  terribly  damaged  by  this  kind  of 
theology. "^^  Hopefully  this  paper  has  in  a  small  way  dispensed  with  at  least 
part  of  this  caricature.  While  God  the  Father  is  indeed  Lord,  his  lordship  is 
characterized  by  loving  grace,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  In 
addition  to  Uie  'grace  in  the  end',  which  even  dispensationalists  would  avow, 
seeing  that  which  is  directed  toward  the  church  in  the  present  period  and  that 
directed  toward  a  restored  Israel  during  the  millennium,  we  would  like  to 
affirm  that  there  is  equally  'grace  in  the  beginning'. 

ENDNOTES 

'Dedicated  to  Richard  Allison,  a  gracious  colleague  who  has  endeavored  to 
share  God's  grace  with  congregation  and  class  at  all  times. 

^From  C.  I.  Scofield,  The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  new  ed.  (NY:  Oxford, 
1917),  1115  on  Jn  1:17  "[Grace]  is... constantly  set  in  contrast  to  law,  under 
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which  God  demands  righteousness  from  man,  as,  under  grace,  he  gives 
righteousness  to  man.... Law  is  connected  with  Moses  and  works;  grace  with 
Christ  and  faith.... Law  blesses  the  good;  grace  save  the  bad.... Law  demands 
that  blessings  be  earned;  grace  is  a  free  gift... 

As  a  dispensation,  grace  begins  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.. .The  point  of  testing  is  no  longer  legal  obedience  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  but  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christ,  with  good  works  the  fruit  of 
salvation...." 

From  The  New  Scofield  Reference  Edition.  E.  Schuyler  English,  ed. 
(NY:  Oxford,  1967),  vii-  "although  not  all  Bible  students  agree  in  every  detail 
of  the  dispensational  system  presented  in  this  Reference  Bible,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  distinction  between  law  and  grace  is  basic  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures." 

^A  number  of  prominent  Dispensational  theologians  have  made  statements  on 
the  topic.  From  C.  I.  Scofield,  Rightly  Dividing  the  Word  of  Truth  (Findlay, 
OH:  Fimdamental  Truth,  1940),  5:  "The  most  obvious  and  striking  division 
of  the  word  of  truth  is  that  [4]  between  Law  and  Grace.  Indeed,  these 
contrasting  principles  characterize  the  two  most  important  dispensations- 
Jewish  and  Christian.... Scriptiu-e  never,  in  any  dispensation,  mingles  these  two 
principles.  Law  always  has  a  place  and  work  distinct  and  wholly  diverse  from 
that  of  grace.  Law  is  God  prohibiting  and  requiring:  grace  is  God  beseeching 
and  bestowing." 

From  L.  S.  Chafer,  "Dispensationalism,"  BibSac  93  (1936),  416: 
"The  essential  element  of  a  grace  administration—faith  as  the  sole  basis  of 
acceptance  with  God,  unmerited  acceptance  through  a  perfect  standing  in 
Christ,  tlie  present  possession  of  eternal  life,.  ..-are  not  found  in  the  kingdom 
administration.  [The  essential  elements  are]  declared  to  be  the  fulfilling  of 
"tlie  law  and  the  prophets". ..and  [there  is]  an  extension  of  the  Mosaic  law  into 
realms  of  meritorious  obligation." 

From  Daniel  P.  Fuller,  Gospel  and  Law:  Contrast  or  Continuity?  The 
Hermeneutics  of  Dispensationalism  and  Covenant  Theology  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1980),  29:  "Chafer's  statements  [ibid.,  422-3]  make  it  clear  that, 
depending  on  the  dispensational  period  out  of  which  a  book  was  speaking, 
there  were  two  ways  of  salvation  set  forth  in  Scripture.  For  the  Jew  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  salvation  came  by  trying  to  keep  the  law  and  by  faithfully 
offering  sacrifices;  for  the  Christian  under  grace,  salvation  is  simply  by  faith 
in  Christ's  finished  work. 
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""In  fact  tliere  is  no  language  that  expresses  so  profoundly  and  so  tenderly  the 
unaccountable  love  of  God  as  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament",  T.  F. 
Torrance,  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Edinburgh:  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  1948)  10-18. 
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THE  THEME  OF  WISDOM 
IN  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES 

Robert  F.  Chaffin,  Jr.* 

A  wise  person  once  said,  "There  is  only  one  way  to  acquire  wisdom. 
But  when  it  comes  to  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  you  have  your  choice  of 
thousands  of  different  ways."'  As  one  looks  at  our  chaotic  world,  it  quickly 
becomes  apparent  that  heavenly  wisdom  is  what  people  desperately  need  to  live 
as  they  should.  These  confused  people  believe  that  they  know  the  correct  way 
to  live.  But  their  understanding  leads  only  to  destruction.  However,  King 
Solomon,  dubbed  die  wisest  person  (aside  from  Jesus  Christ)  to  ever  live,  knew 
that  having  a  right  relationship  with  God  was  the  only  way  to  even  begin 
acquiring  wisdom:  "The  fear  of  the  LORD  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge;  fools 
despise  wisdom  and  instruction"  (Prov.  1:7). 

This  article  examines  the  theme  of  wisdom  in  the  Epistle  of  James, 
a  major  motif  in  the  background  of  the  writer  and  his  document.^  While  not 
personified,  wisdom  is  extolled  here  as  a  divine  gift  and  superlative  virtue. 
Additionally,  wisdom  possesses  some  personal  characteristics  that  form  a 
wisdom  aretalogy,  a  poem  in  which  the  virtues  of  wisdom  are  listed  and 
praised  (Jas.  1:5;  3:13-18;  cf  Wis.  7:22-24).^ 

James  gives  a  clear,  ethical  connotation  to  wisdom.''  Wisdom,  a  gift 
given  by  God  that  must  be  wholeheartedly  sought  and  asked  for,  must 
be  relied  upon  to  help  one  persevere,  live  a  godly  life,  and  have  hope.^  More 
than  just  insight  and  good  judgment,  wisdom  is  "the  endowment  of  heart  and 
mind  which  is  needed  for  the  right  conduct  of  life."^ 

Wisdom  and  the  Epistle  of  James 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  highly  affected  by  Old  Testament  wisdom 
literature  (i.e.  Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Ben  Sirach).  James  gives  to  wisdom  the  same  prominence  that 
Paul  gives  to  faith,  John  gives  to  love,  and  Peter  gives  to  hope.  To  attempt  to 
better  grasp  the  thrust  of  Old  Testament  wisdom  literature,  it  is  best  to  focus 
on  the  "teachers"  or  sages  and  their  teachings  of  wisdom.  Their  emphasis 
regarding  wisdom  was  on  the  practical  application  of  it,  not  on  its  theoretical 
or  philosophical  concepts.  Their  goal  was  to  enable  one  to  cope  with  life 
through  the  application  of  wisdom,  and  to  impose  a  certain  order,  especially 
in  the  area  of  verbal  communication,  via  a  prescribed  course  of  action  to  take 
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amidst  the  myriad  experiences  of  life.  Therefore,  this  prominence  is  one 
reason  that  the  Epistle  is  frequently  compared  to  the  wisdom  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament.^  Especially  significant  are  parallels  between  James  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sirach. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  an  exhortatory  discourse  written  by  a 
profoundly  Hellenized  Jew  of  Alexandria  somewhere  between  220  BC  and  ad 
50  to  Jews  disillusioned  and  disappointed  by  the  promises  of  Hellenization. 
The  author  wrote  to  encourage  to  take  pride  in  their  traditional  faith  and  to 
justify  their  suffering.  In  encouraging  the  Jews,  the  author  placed  great 
emphasis  on  wisdom  and  its  benefits  on  life.  Wisdom  is  not  something  static; 
indeed,  it  is  powerfiil  and  active  because  it  is  seen  as  synonymous  with  Divine 
Providence,  controlling  historical  events,  guiding  the  friends  of  God,  and 
inspiring  God's  prophets  (Wis.  7:27;  14:3).  Wisdom  is  also  powerful.  It  is 
supreme  arbiter  of  all  values  and  should  therefore  be  pursued^  because  "she 
(wisdom)  liastens  to  make  herself  known  to  those  who  desire  her"  (Wis.  6: 12- 
16). 

Ben  Sirach,  a  sage  and  professional  scribe  who  lived  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV,^  composed  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sirach 
sometime  between  190  and  175  BC,  just  before  Hellenization  reached  its  most 
intense  pitch. '°  Sirach  wrote  to  strengthen  and  encourage  Jews  whose  faith 
was  violently  shaken  by  Greek  philosophy  and  religion.  He  published  his  book 
to  demonstrate  that  true  wisdom,  the  path  to  honor  and  a  distinguished  life, 
was  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem  and  not  Athens. ' '  Sirach 's  greatest  interest  was 
in  the  power  of  wisdom  to  shape  human  life  for  good  and  to  provide  answers 
to  the  heart's  deepest  questions.'^ 

Russell  states  that  "James'  letter  is  wisdom  literature  at  its  best,  a 
clear  mirror  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.'"^  Hartin  believes  that  James' 

wisdom  perspective  is  in  line  with  the  development  of  the 
wisdom  trajectory  extending  from  the  Old  Testament 
througli  to  the  New.  In  this  sense  James  is  clearly  the  bridge 
between  the  two  testaments.'" 

James  makes  use  of  wisdom  ideology  in  tliat  tlie  way  in  which  he  cites 
his  material  suggests  that  he  is  drawing  from  a  common  stock  or  fund  of 
tradition  (e.g.  word  pictures  and  metaphors)'^  and  that  he  uses  the  concept  of 
wisdom  in  a  way  that  is  practical  and  hortatory."' 

There  are  four  examples  or  themes  in  which  the  Epistle  of  James  is 
shown  to  be  heir  to  wisdom  literature.'^  The  four  themes  are:  Old  Testament 
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figures  who  embody  wisdom,  prayer  and  wisdom,  peace  and  wisdom,  and 
eschatological  motifs  and  wisdom. 

Purpose  of  the  Wisdom  Themes  in  the  Epistle  of  James 

What  was  happening  in  the  Diaspora  throughout  the  Hellenized 
Roman  world  that  caused  James  to  emphasize  wisdom  to  such  an  extent? 
James  addressed  especially  Jewish  Christians  (and  any  other  Jews  who  would 
listen)  caught  up  in  the  social  and  economic  tensions  in  Palestine  that 
eventually  produced  the  Judean  war  of  a.d.  66-70.'^ 

James  1  holds  the  key  to  the  epistle's  structure  and  sets  out  the  basic 
issue  to  be  faced:  "How  is  human  existence  to  fulfill  its  goal  and  find  its 
dignity  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  persecution?"'^  James  instructs  his  readers 
that  tribulations,  no  matter  how  severe,  cannot  undo  God's  plan  for  both  the 
behever  and  the  unbeliever.  James  asserts  that  in  life  a  believer  must  rely  upon 
God's  wisdom  to  have  the  capacity  to  live  in  an  obedient  and  moral  fashion  in 
order  to  promote  good,  restrain  evil,  and  do  away  with  all  things  that  displease 
the  Almighty  (Jas.  5:1-10). 

With  this  background,  the  four  themes  of  wisdom  in  James  will  now 
be  examined  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  Old  Testament  figures  that  James 
presents  as  those  who  embodied  wisdom:  Abraham,  Rahab,  Job,  and  Elijah. 

Theme  1 :  Old  Testament  Figures  Who  Embodied  Wisdom 
As  the  first  theme,  James  presents  Old  Testament  figures  who 
embodied  wisdom.  King  Solomon  was  the  most  celebrated  person  to  be 
intimately  linked  with  wisdom  in  the  Hebrew-Israelite  religion.  Solomon  was 
great  because,  according  to  God,  he  prayed  and  desired  only  "discernment  to 
understand  justice"  (1  Kgs.  3:5-12;  cf  Wis.  7:5-7;  Sir.  47:12-18).  James, 
however,  presents  Abraham,  Rahab,  Job,  and  Elijah  as  persons  of  wisdom 
because  they  were  of  practical  faith  and  prayer  (Jas.  2:21,  23,  25;  5: 1 1,  17).^° 

Abraham 

It  is  significant  to  Abraham  and  wisdom  that  James  refers  to  Abraham 
as  the  "friend  of  God"  (Jas.  2:23).  It  is  possible  that  James  refers  to  Isaiah 
41:8:  "But  you,  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  descendant  of 
Abraham  my  friend"  (cf  2  Chron.  20:7).  Here  in  Isaiah,  the  root  of  the 
Hebrew  word  "friend"  means  "to  love."  God  loved  Abraham  with  infinite 
affection.^'  It  was  the  special  privilege  of  Abraham  to  be  known  as  God's 
friend  among  the  Hebrews.   This  friendship  comprised  both  an  active  and 
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passive  element  for  Abraham,  but  it  is  the  active  element  of  obedience  which 
the  word  principally  enforces.^^ 

Lodge  traces  the  origin  of  the  title  "friend  of  God"  to  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  7:26-27:  "...  [wisdom]  is  a  spotless  mirror  of  the  working  of  God, 
and  an  image  of  his  goodness  .  .  .  [it]  passes  into  holy  souls  and  makes  them 
friends  of  God."  Those  who  possess  God's  wisdom  are  therefore  his  friends. 
So  Abraham  is  an  appropriate  example  of  a  wise  man.  In  relying  solely  upon 
God's  wisdom,  he  was  faithful  to  God's  commands  and  obedient  in  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  In  being  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
Abraham  "[showed]  by  his  good  behavior  his  deeds  [done]  in  the  gentleness 
[that  stems  from]  wisdom"  (Jas.  3: 13b)." 

In  James  3:13b,  James,  using  Abraham  as  an  example,  stresses  two 
concepts  related  to  wisdom.  First,  God's  wisdom,  or  true  wisdom  from  above 
(i.e.  Heaven;  Jas.  3:17),  produces  good  behavior  or  fine  conduct.  The  idea  that 
a  person  will  exhibit  fine  conduct  when  led  by  God's  wisdom  is  consistent  with 
Old  Testament  teaching.  Abraham's  behavior  was  good  in  that  he 
immediately  responded  to  God's  coirunand  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  Second,  wisdom 
is  characterized  by  meekness,  just  as  Jesus,  the  pattern  for  all  fine  conduct,  was 
meek  (Matt.  1 1:29).  (jentleness,  or  humility,  is  a  great  virtue  because  it  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal.  5:23).  Abraham,  amidst  a  potentially 
conflict-rich  situation,  was  wise  in  not  countering  God.  Instead,  Abraham 
showed  liis  wisdom  by  being  patient  and  heeding  what  he  was  told.  Therefore, 
when  considering  tliese  tvvo  concepts  of  wisdom,  it  is  clear  that  the  life  that  can 
be  described  as  both  wise  and  meek  is  one  that  is  under  the  control  of  God.^^ 

Because  Abraham  was  such  a  great  example  of  the  embodiment  of 
God's  wisdom,  James  used  him  as  an  external  proof  in  his  argument.^'  Proofs 
were  not  only  part  of  Aristotelian  rhetoric  but  were  used  by  New  Testament 
authors  in  planning  their  discourses.^^  In  choosing  Abraham,  James  presented 
his  readers  not  with  an  invented  illustration,  but  with  solid  historical  evidence 
of  tlie  benefits  of  allowing  God  to  guide  one's  life  amidst  trying  circumstances. 

The  powerful  example  of  Abraham  helped  James'  readers  to  answer 
the  question  "How  is  human  existence  to  fulfill  its  goal  and  find  its  dignity  in 
the  midst  of  trials  and  persecution?"  While  amidst  social  and  economic 
tensions,  they  were  to  rely  upon  God's  wisdom  to  live  life  as  he  would  have 
them  live  it.  During  that  time  they  were  to  exhibit  this  wisdom  by  being 
humble.  This  is  what  James  wanted  his  readers  to  do. 

Rahab 

James  presents  Rahab  (Jas.  2:25),  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of  Jericho 
(Josh.  chap.  2),  as  one  who  embodied  wisdom  because  of  her  good  works  in 
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saving  Israel's  two  spies.  In  hiding  the  spies  from  certain  death,  Rahab 
exemplified  the  dictum  that  "a  person  is  justified  by  works  and  not  by  faith 
alone"  (Jas..  2:24).^^  Rahab  was  wise  in  that  she  exhibited  the  fine  conduct 
that  only  the  wisdom  from  above  could  produce. 

Ultimately  she  and  her  family  were  saved  from  destruction  because 
she  trusted  in  God  and  allowed  herself  to  be  directed  by  his  wisdom.  This  is 
why  James  upholds  Raliab  as  an  example  for  imitation  (cf  Heb.  11:31).  When 
battle  loomed,  she  did  not  rely  on  her  resources  and  retreat.  Instead  she  trusted 
God  and  took  action.  No  matter  how  much  trials  loomed  or  were  present  for 
James'  readers,  he  wanted  them  to  trust  God's  wisdom  and  persevere. 

Job  is  one  who  embodies  wisdom  because  of  his  practical  faith  and 
enduring  patience  (Jas.  5:11).  While  his  readers  suffered  because  of  the 
current  tensions,  James  exhorted  them  to  think  about  the  prophets  as  they  too 
suffered  because  of  their  belief  in  God  and  ethical  behavior  (Jas.  5:10).  In 
5:11,  James  presents  Job  as  one  who  suffered  immense  trials  but  did  so  with 
great  steadfastness  or  endurance  (cf  Jas.  1:3;  Col.  1:1 1).^^ 

Just  as  God  rewarded  Job,  so  he  will  reward  those  who  have  endured 
trials  when  he  returns.  And,  just  as  God  had  compassion  and  mercy  on  Job, 
so  he  will  have  on  those  who  remain  steadfast  amidst  persecution.  James 
offers  his  readers  hope  because  it  is  quite  apparent  from  Job's  life  that 
Christians  can  withstand  adversity. 

Moreover,  by  examining  Job's  life,  the  readers  can  appreciate  that 
there  was  a  purpose  behind  what  happened  to  him.  Therefore  they  can  be 
edified  and  encouraged.  ^^  By  relying  on  God's  wisdom.  Job  came  to 
understand  God's  faithful  nature  before  liis  material  possessions  were  restored. 
Because  of  a  thrilling,  direct  confrontation  with  God  via  spiritual  insight.  Job 
realized  he  could  hope  in  God  amidst  his  trials:  "I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear;  but  now  my  [spiritual]  eye  sees  Thee"  (Job  42:5).  Job 
rejected  his  pride  for  the  things  he  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  with  God 
and  exliibited  wisdom  by  showing  humility:  "Therefore  I  retract,  and  I  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes"  (Job  42:6).  Just  as  Abraham's  life  was  under  the  control  of 
God,  so  Job's  became. 

Elijah 

Elijah,  tlie  fourth  figure  that  James  shows  who  embodies  wisdom,  was 
also  a  man  of  effective  prayer  as  stated  in  James  5:17-18  (cf  1  Kgs.  17-18). 
Jewish  tradition  pictured  Elijah  as  a  man  renowned  for  his  praying  (cf  2 
Esdras  7:39-109).  James  shared  in  this  tribute.^ 
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Furtlier,  James  shows  that  if  Elijah,  a  man  harassed  by  political  trials 
and  hostile  Baal  worshippers,  found  recourse  in  and  answer  to  prayer,  so  could 
they.  But  Elijah  did  not  do  this  via  his  wisdom,  he  did  it  by  God's  wisdom. 
James'  observant  readers  would  recall  the  discussion  of  "heavenly  wisdom"  in 
James  3:17-18  with  its  promise  that  "the  seed  whose  fruit  is  righteousness  is 
sown  in  peace  by  those  who  make  peace."  So  James  uses  the  example  of  Elijah 
to  stress  the  need  for  a  peaceful  solution  gained  by  prayer  and  submission  to 
God's  divine  will.  Like  Abraham,  Elijah,  through  God's  wisdom,  humbly 
submitted  to  God  and  sought  a  peacefiil  solution  for  the  situation  around  him. 

Therefore,  given  these  four  great  Old  Testament  examples,  James' 
readers  should  also  take  a  certain  course  of  action.  This  type  of  presentation 
echoes  what  Aristotle  stated  about  making  a  point  based  upon  examples:  "  . 
.  .  from  examples,  when  they  are  the  result  of  induction  from  one  or  more 
similar  cases,  and  when  one  assumes  the  general  and  then  concludes  the 
particular  by  an  example  .  .  .  ."^'  Using  inductive  argument  James  presented 
his  readers  with  a  series  of  examples  (i.e.  Abraham,  Rahab,  Job,  and  Elijah) 
in  order  to  "conclude  the  particular"  or  make  a  point:^^  he  wanted  them  in 
practical  faith  and  prayer  to  seek  peaceful  solutions.^^ 

Theme  2:  Prayer  and  Wisdom 

The  second  wisdom  theme  in  James,  prayer  and  wisdom,  is  linked 
with  the  first.  Because  of  their  practical  faith,  the  effective  prayers  of  Solomon 
and  Job  accomplished  much.  Solomon  prayed  for  and  received  unparalleled 
wisdom:  "Therefore  I  prayed,  and  understanding  was  given  me;  I  called  on 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  came  to  me"  (Wis.  7:7).  Job's  availing  prayer 
in  Job  42:8-10  remains  a  hallmark  of  the  righteous  man  in  James  (Jas.  5:1 1, 
16).  If  prayer  is  unanswered,  however,  the  cause  is  disobedience  to  Torah  and 
a  failure  to  practice  religion  consistently  in  matters  of  social  justice  (cf  Prov. 
28:9;  Sir.  34:23-26).  This  trait  of  consistency  is  lacking  in  divided'  and 
disobedient  persons  who  do  not  put  their  faith  into  action  (Jas.  1:5-8;  22-27; 
2:16-17;  4:2-3).^ 

Several  passages  in  James  that  are  linked  with  the  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  cover  prayer  and  wisdom.^'  Because  wisdom  literature 
was  an  international  phenomenon  in  the  ancient  world,  the  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  may  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  James  and  his 
perception  of  the  concept  of  wisdom.  For  example,  Wisdom  of  Solomon  9:6 
compares  with  James  1:5  in  reference  to  the  lack  of  wisdom:  "For  one  who  is 
perfect  among  human  beings  will  be  regarded  as  nothing  without  the  wisdom 
that  comes  from  [you,  O  God]." 
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Job  is  not  only  seen  as  one  who  embodied  wisdom,  but  stands  as  an 
example  of  a  prayerful  person  (Job  42:8-10)  whose  intercessions  were  effective 
as  he  remained  constant  in  faith  (Jas.  5:11).  According  to  Proverbs,  the  same 
note  of  availing  prayer  is  tlie  hallmark  of  the  righteous:  "...  the  prayer  of  the 
upright  is  his  delight ...  He  hears  the  prayer  of  the  righteous"  (Prov.  15:8b, 
29b).  The  same  is  true  of  James  5:16:  "Therefore,  confess  your  sins  to  one 
another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  so  that  you  may  be  healed.  The  effective 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  can  accomplish  much." 

James  frequently  addresses  the  causes  of  unanswered  prayer  and  the 
actions  to  take  to  get  proper  results.  As  mentioned  above,  unanswered  prayer 
is  a  symptom  of  disobedience  to  Torah  and  a  failure  to  practice  religion 
consistently  in  matters  of  social  justice. 

For  example,  in  1:5-8,  because  James  saw  how  his  readers  were 
incorrectly  responding  to  the  tremendous  political,  social,  and  religious  trials 
with  doubt-filled  prayers,  he  forcefully  exhorted  them  to  seek  God's  wisdom 
in  order  to  get  their  prayers  answered  and  know  how  to  live  righteously  amidst 
it  all.  James  knew  that  God's  wisdom  enabled  one  not  only  to  have  true 
perception  of  the  world,  but  also  how  to  take  proper  action  in  the  world.^  In 
admonishing  his  readers  in  this  manner,  James  molded  the  Judaic  sapiential 
axiom  "affliction  teaches  endurance"  to  fit  his  theme  of  prayer  and  wisdom  to 
show  that  "affliction  produces  endurance"  (cf  the  example  of  Job). ^^ 

By  using  the  concept  of  lacking  wisdom  in  1:5,  James  alluded  to  Old 
Testament  wisdom  themes,  which  closely  connect  wisdom,  testing  by  trials, 
perfection,  and  the  need  to  pray  for  wisdom.^^  For  example,  one  wisdom 
theme  is  in  Ben  Sirach:  "For  at  first  she  (wisdom)  will  walk  with  [those  who 
serve  her]  on  tortuous  paths  .  .  .  and  she  will  test  them  with  her  ordinances" 
(4:17;  cf  Wis.  9:10-18).  Another  theme  is  found  in  Proverbs:  "Know  that 
wisdom  is  thus  for  your  soul  [because  it  gives  hope  to  the  wise;^^  therefore,  it 
is  important  to]  get  wisdom  and  instruction  and  understanding"  (23: 18,  23b; 
24:14). 

Q,  the  hypothetical  source  that  accounts  for  the  Gospel  material  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  in  common,"^  following  Luke's  position  on  prayer  in 
Luke  11:9-13,  parallels  James  1:5-8.  Q's  instruction  follows  Jesus'  instruction 
on  how  to  pray  when  Jesus  gave  the  example  of  the  "Our  Father"  prayer  to  his 
followers.  Just  as  James  instructs  his  readers  to  ask  God  in  prayer  for  wisdom 
without  doubting  and  double-mindedness,  so  does  Q."' 

James  asserts  that  faith  is  the  prerequisite  of  and  key  to  generously 
answered  prayer  (Jas.  1:5,  6).  He  may  have  had  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  of  doubt  and  its  disastrous  effects  on  prayer.  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt:   "And  all  things  you  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  you  shall  receive" 
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(Matt.  21:21).  Further,  James  may  have  also  alluded  to  Jesus'  command  and 
promise  regarding  prayer:  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you;  seek,  and  you 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you.  For  everyone  who  asks 
receives,  and  he  who  seeks  finds,  and  to  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be  opened" 
(Matt.  7:7-8).'^ 

Wisdom  comes  as  a  result  of  asking  in  the  spirit  of  that  faith  which 
is  already  being  tested  in  the  furnace  of  trials.  James  wants  his  readers  to 
understand  that  in  order  to  meet  the  trials,  especially  to  meet  them  with  joy 
(Jas.  1:2),  they  need  power  to  know  how  to  live  as  God  would  have  them  to 
live,  and  that  power  is  found  only  in  God's  wisdom.''^  James  wanted  his 
readers  to  understand  that,  when  they  were  empowered  with  God's  wisdom, 
they  would  no  longer  doubt  and  be  double-minded,  but  would  be  focused  while 
strengthened  by  faith. 

Another  passage  in  James  that  links  prayer  with  wisdom  is  1 :22-27.^ 
In  1:5-8,  James  states  that  the  believer  who  doubts,  one  who  lacks  God's 
wisdom,  does  not  get  prayer  answered.  In  1:22-27,  James  shows  that  the 
doubting  believer  is  also  a  person  who  does  not  put  faith  into  action.  James 
here  draws  a  parallel  between  a  person  looking  in  a  mirror  with  one  who  puts 
faitli  into  action.  The  one  who  only  hears  God's  Word,  that  is,  who  does  not 
put  faith  into  action,  is  like  one  who  looks  in  a  mirror  and  quickly  forgets 
about  blemishes  that  call  for  immediate  attention.  This  behavior  is  the  mark 
of  the  foolish  person.  However,  the  wise  person,  the  one  who  is  guided  by 
God's  wisdom,  remembers  the  blemishes  and  does  something  about  them.  By 
this  James  stresses  that  the  soul  of  religion  is  in  the  practical  value  it  gives  to 
action  and  endeavor,  not  simply  contemplation.  And  one  of  the  best  ways  that 
one  can  be  known  tliat  he  or  she  is  guided  by  God's  wisdom  is  to  put  faith  into 
action  by  helping  the  most  defenseless  members  of  society,  the  widows  and 
orphans."^  If  tlie  widows  and  orphans  are  hungry,  they  are  to  be  fed;  if  without 
clothing,  they  are  to  be  clothed;  if  cold,  wanned  (Jas.  2:16-17). 

The  final  passage  where  James  deals  with  prayer  and  wisdom  is  4:2b- 
3.  Here  James  echoes  in  negative  form  Jesus'  exhortation  on  prayer:  "And 
whatever  you  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified 
in  the  Son.  If  you  ask  me  anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it"  (Jn.  14:13-14)."^ 
James  exhorts  his  readers  to  ask  or  pray  to  God  to  grant  their  desires. 
However,  in  light  of  James  3:13-18  (which  is  addressed  in  the  third  wisdom 
theme),  the  object  in  praying  is  not  worldly  gain  or  power,  but  getting  God's 
desperately  needed  wisdom.  Why?  Because  the  believing  community  was 
quarreling  and  divided  (4: 1),  being  governed  by  the  wisdom  "from  below." 

In  the  small,  face-to-face  communities  in  which  multitudes  lived,  all 
were  vulnerable  to  the  strains  of  ambition,  jealousy,  and  anger.  People  were 
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highly  competitive  and  sought  to  demonstrate  their  superiority  over  others  by 
either  eliciting  signs  of  honor  or  handing  out  insults/^  In  these  communities 
there  were  believers  who  wanted  peace  and  those  (i.e.  the  Zealots)  who  desired 
power,  wanting  to  fight  to  the  death  in  the  interests  of  national  freedom. 
Moreover,  tlie  issue  of  the  situations  of  the  poor  and  rich  added  only  increased 
strife."®  Sinful,  worldly  passion,  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  controlling  force 
in  the  lives  of  these  people. 

Because  of  the  sins  listed  in  4:2-3,  James  asserted  that  true  peace 
would  not  result  from  fighting  and  killing,  but  only  as  a  result  of  asking  for 
God's  wisdom  (1:5).  In  a  way,  the  first  part  of  verse  three  is  an  extension  of 
the  closing  words  of  verse  two;  the  sense  of  this  verse  is  this:  "You  do  not 
have  because  you  do  not  ask  God  for  wisdom;  you  do  not  receive  because  even 
when  you  ask  God  for  wisdom  you  ask  incorrectly." 

Additionally,  James  asserts  that  not  every  prayer  request  would  be 
answered,  especially  when  asked  \vitli  the  wrong  motives.  God  cannot  and  will 
not  be  fooled:  "All  tlie  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his  own  sight,  but  the  Lord 
weiglis  tlie  motives"  (Prov.  16:2).  When  prayer  is  connected  to  acts  of  murder 
and  revenge  based  on  zeal,  it  both  fails  and  deserves  to  fail  (cf  Sir.  28: 14-26). 
Moreover,  James  states  tliat  the  only  reason  the  believers  asked  anything  from 
God  was  so  they  could  "spend  [his  gifts]  on  [their  sinful,  hedonistic]  pleasures 
(4:3)." 

Jewish  prayers  typically  asked  God  to  supply  genuine  needs,  and  Jesus 
promised  to  answer  tliese  types  of  prayers  (Matt.  6:33).''^  But  James  knew  that 
the  gift  sought  by  his  readers  was  not  going  to  be  used  to  help  others  or  to 
please  God;  tl\ese  were  not  genuine  needs.  The  desire  for  the  gift  or  gifts  could 
have  been  an  evil  desire  to  gain  God's  wisdom  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating 


Theme  3 :  Peace  and  Wisdom 

Third  is  the  theme  of  peace  and  wisdom.  The  close  link  in  James 
between  wisdom  as  God's  gift  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and  the  blessing  of 
"peace"  (Jas.  3:17-18)  invites  a  comparison  with  a  similar  connection  drawn 
in  wisdom  literature.  Ben  Sirach  is  a  rich  deposit  of  this  teaching.  Wisdom 
bestows  her  first  gift  (or  fruit)  with  the  offer  of  peace  (Sir.  1:18).  Ben  Sirach 
emphasizes  that  peace  brings  joy  and  joy  acts  as  a  shield  against  sin:  "... 
those  who  seek  [wisdom]  from  the  early  morning  are  filled  with  joy  .  .  .  and 
those  who  work  witli  [wisdom]  will  not  sin"  (Sir.  4:12;  24:22).  This  teaching 
goes  back  to  Proverbs  where  the  author  shows  that  "[Wisdom's]  ways  are 
pleasant  ways,  and  all  her  patlis  are  peace"  (Prov.  3:17).  Further,  this  teaching 
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emphasizes  tliat  both  peace  and  longevity  are  a  consequence  of  faithfulness  to 
God's  commands. 

Other  fruits  of  wisdom  are  goodwill  and  meekness,  both  signs  of 
obedience  to  God's  law  (Sir.  2: 16;  15:1).  Goodwill  and  wisdom  are  virtues  in 
James  (2:8;  5:16).  Additionally,  it  is  in  Ben  Sirach  24: 13-17  that  wisdom  like 
a  tree  produces  both  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  nature  study  that  James  exploits 
(Jas.  1:11;  3:11-12;  3:18).^' 

First,  wisdom  brings  the  fruit  of  peace  (Jas.  3:13-18;  cf  Sir.  1:18). 
Here  James  offers  a  finely  drawn  set  of  contrasts  between  two  kinds  of  wisdom: 
earthly  or  demonic,  and  heavenly  or  pure,  the  kind  which  "comes  down  from 
above."  In  making  these  contrasts,  James  lists  seven  characteristics  of  true 
wisdom:  it  is  pure,  it  is  ready  for  peace,  it  is  gentle,  it  is  compliant,  it  is  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruit,  it  is  impartial,  and  it  is  sincere  (Jas.  3:17).'^  In 
presenting  tliis  list,  James  draws  striking  parallels  between  his  passage  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  listed  by  Paul  in  Galatians  5:22-6:8."  Additionally, 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  parallels  James'  passage.  For  example,  wisdom  is 
praised  as  a  great  teacher  of  all  that  is  noble,  holy,  beneficent,  humane,  and, 
in  particular,  pure  and  peaceful  (Wis.  7:22-30).^'^ 

In  James'  passage,  wisdom  is  first  pure.  Just  like  God,  the  life  of  the 
believer  should  be  morally  perfect  and  undefiled  (Phil.  4:8;  1  Jn.  3:3).  Second, 
wisdom  is  ready  for  peace.  Since  it  is  from  above,  it  is  therefore  diametrically 
opposed  to  tlie  divisiveness  of  the  earthly,  sensual,  and  demonic  inspirafion  of 
the  arrogant  and  ambitious.  Third,  wisdom  is  gentle.  In  a  position  of  strength, 
the  wise  person  is  considerate  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  dominated  or 
manipulated.  Fourth,  wisdom  is  compliant.  In  a  position  of  weakness,  the 
wise  one  is  not  stubborn  but  reasonable,  yielding,  and  obedient  (cf  Abraham). 
Fifth,  wisdom  is  fiill  of  mercy  and  good  fruit.  True  wisdom  results  in  true 
religion  and  true  faith  (Jas.  1:27;  2:15-17).  Sixth,  wisdom  is  impartial.  It  does 
not  make  distinctions.  And  seventh,  wisdom  is  sincere.  It  has  nothing  to  hide, 
is  without  hypocrisy,  and  is  genuine.  It  can  be  taken  at  face  value." 

James  was  impressing  upon  his  readers  that  peace,  as  a  fruit  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22),  was  to  be  their  goal  in  dealing  with  others  (Rom. 
12:18;  14:19).^  James  stressed  that  peace  is  essential  to  practical,  righteous 
living  because  it  is  peace  which  gives  birth  to  the  remaining  six  characteristics 
of  wisdom.  Or,  put  another  way,  peace  is  the  seed  sown  that  bears  purity, 
gentleness,  compliancy,  impartiality,  sincerity,  mercy  and  good  fruit. 

From  wisdom  comes  peace,  and  from  peace,  goodwill.  Goodwill  is 
a  character  trait  seen  in  obedience  to  God's  law  as  James  states  in  2:8:  "If, 
however,  you  are  fulfilling  the  royal  law,  according  to  the  Scripture,  'You 
SHALL  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  AS  YOURSELF,'  you  are  doing  well."  Ben  Sirach 
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also  empliasized  gcxxlwill,  God's  law,  and  wisdom:  "Those  who  fear  the  Lord 
seek  to  please  him,  and  those  who  love  him  are  filled  with  his  law.  .  .  . 
whoever  holds  to  the  law  will  obtain  wisdom"  (2: 16;  15: lb). 

The  "royal  law"  of  James  2:8  was  given  in  Leviticus  19:18  by  God 
and  afifinned  by  Jesus:  "[This,]  the  second  [commandment]  is  like  [the  first], 

'You  SHALL  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  AS  YOURSELF'  (Matt.  22:39).    The  law  is 

royal  or  regal  because  it  is  decreed  by  God,  the  King  of  kings,  is  fit  for  a  king, 
and  is  considered  the  king  of  laws  because  it  refers  to  the  entire  will  of  the 
sovereign  God.  James  wanted  his  readers  to  know  that  obedience  to  this  law, 
nonpreferential  love,  was  the  answer  to  the  evident  disobedience  of  God's  law, 
prejudicial  favoritism  (Jas.  2:9)."  To  display  this  type  of  great  love  takes 
wisdom  not  from  below  but  from  above,  not  of  human  design  but  divine. 

From  wisdom  comes  peace,  and  also  from  peace,  prosperity.  By  way 
of  examples  in  nature,  James  presents  a  study  that  shows  a  logical  connection 
between  prosperity,  peace,  and  wisdom  (Jas.  1:11,  12;  3:11-12).^^  Similarly, 
in  Ben  Sirach  24:13-17,  in  the  rich  poetic  imagery  of  beautifiil  Palestinian 
flora,  personified  wisdom  describes  tlie  privileged,  prosperous  position  of  Israel 
brought  about  by  her  active  and  special  presence:'^ 

I  grew  tall  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and  like  a  cypress  on  the 
heights  of  Hermon.  I  grew  tall  like  a  palm  tree  in  En-gedi 
.  .  .  like  a  fair  olive  tree  .  .  .  like  a  plane  tree  beside  water  1 
grew  tall.  .  .  .  Like  the  vine  1  bud  forth  delights,  and  my 
blossoms  become  glorious  and  abundant  fruit. 

First,  in  1: 1 1,  using  Uie  imagery  of  Isaiah  40:6-7,  James  shows  by  the 
examples  of  the  quick  death  of  grass  and  flowers  that  human  life,  along  with 
its  pridefiil  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  is  frail  and  transitory.  When 
ignoring  God  and  looking  solely  to  self,  one  will  not  prosper.^" 

But,  tlie  person  who  asks  for  and  follows  God's  wisdom  is  "blessed," 
even  and  especially  when  experiencing  trials  (Jas.  1:12).  When  one  is  blessed 
by  God,  one  prospers  in  that  he  or  she  is  the  recipient  of  divine  favor.^'  James 
may  have  recalled  Jesus'  very  words  regarding  this:  "Blessed  are  those  who 
have  been  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven"  (Matt.  3:10).  The  pronouncing  of  blessedness  on  faithful  Jews  who 
walk  in  God's  way  and  turn  aside  from  evil  is  common  not  only  in  canonical 
wisdom  literature,  but  in  apocryphal  wisdom  literature  also."  For  example, 
Ben  Sirach  14:20  declares  a  person  "happy  who  meditates  on  wisdom  and 
[consequently]  reasons  intelligently." 
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Prosperity  in  relation  to  wisdom  is  also  seen  in  examples  from  nature 
(Jas.  3:11-12).  These  are  part  of  a  larger  paragraph  in  which  James,  drawing 
upon  an  argument  of  the  absurd  (cf  Amos  6:12-13),  warns  his  readers  against 
inflammatory  speech  and  cursing  (Jas.  1:19,  26)  because  all  are  made  in  God's 
image  (Jas.  3:9-12)." 

James  produces  the  common  examples  in  3: 1 1-12  out  of  impossible 
incongruity.  Figs,  olives,  and  grapes  were  the  three  most  common  agricultural 
products  of  tlie  Judean  hills,  and  alongside  wheat  they  would  have  constituted 
the  most  common  crops  of  the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  whole.  That 
everything  brought  forth  after  its  kind  was  a  matter  of  common  observation 
and  became  proverbial  in  Greco-Roman  circles. ^'^  For  example,  Seneca,  the 
Roman  Stoic  philosopher  (4  BC  -  ad  65),  understood  this  fact  quite  clearly 
when  he  said  that  "Good  does  not  spring  from  evil  any  more  than  figs  grow 
from  olive  trees."" 

Additionally,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  section  of  Q  shows  a  parallel 
with  James  3:11-12.^  This  parallel  is  evident  in  part  B  of  Q  (6:43-44),  where 
Jesus  empliasizes  discipleship  and  urges  the  disciples  to  seek  help  from  above 
(cf.  Matt.  7:16-18;  Lk.  6:43-44).^^  While  the  terminology  of  the  texts  of  James 
and  Q  are  not  derived  from  each  other,  the  thought  content  is  the  same.  Both 
James  and  Q  present  a  rhetorical  question,  which  expects  the  answer:  "That 
is  impossible!"  While  the  images  used  are  not  exactly  in  parallel  traditions, 
a  similar  thought  does  appear:  just  as  a  tree  only  produces  good  or  bad  fruit 
according  to  its  nature,  so  with  persons:  they  will  produce  good  or  evil  deeds 
according  to  their  own  nature. ^^ 

James  expected  negative  answers  to  the  questions  he  presented  in 
3:11-12.  A  spring  produces  only  one  type  of  water:  either  good  or  bad.  Yet 
it  was  possible  for  two  or  more  springs  to  flow  together  to  produce  water  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  Through  this,  James  makes  this  point:  one  spring 
does  not  alternate  between  producing  both  good  and  bad  water. ^^  In  light  of 
this  truth,  the  human  tongue  should  not  alternate  between  producing  "good 
and  bad  water,"  or  blessings  and  cursings;  it  is  not  to  be  an  instrument  of 
inconsistency.  It  is  to  be  Spirit-controlled  so  it  produces  only  "fresh  water"  or 
blessings  for  all.  Tlie  believer  must  remember  that  one  drop  of  bad  or  brackish 
water  spoils  an  entire  bucket  of  fresh  water.  So  too  must  the  believer  keep  in 
mind  that  one  word  of  curse  ruins  a  day's,  month's,  or  year's  worth  of  having 
received  many  words  of  blessing. 

Therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  wisdom  tradition  in  this  nature 
example,  James  emphasizes  that  words  of  blessing  (i.e.  words  leading  to 
eternal  life)  and  words  of  cursing  (i.e.  words  of  spiritual  destitution  leading  to 
eternal  deatli)  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue  (Jas.  3:3-8;  cf  Ps.  141:3).™  The 
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believer's  tongue  is  so  powerful  that  it  can  create  words  that  could  lead  an 
unbeliever  eitlier  to  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  or,  cause  the  unbeliever  to  curse 
the  name  of  Christ.  Spurgeon  knew  of  the  power  and  tremendous  influence  of 
the  human  tongue: 

The  tongue  is  the  principal  instrument  in  the  cause  of  God; 
and  it  is  the  chief  engine  of  the  Devil;  give  him  this,  and  he 
asks  for  more—there  is  no  mischief  or  misery  he  will  not 
accomplish  by  it.  The  use,  the  influence  of  it,  therefore,  is 
inexpressible;  and  words  are  never  to  be  considered  only  as 
effects,  but  as  causes,  the  operation  of  which  can  never  be 
fully  imagined.^' 

Theme  4:  Eschatological  Motifs  and  Wisdom 

Fourth  are  eschatological  motifs  and  wisdom.  In  wisdom  books  such  as 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  a  link  exists  between  practical  religion  and  the 
yearning  for  divine  intervention  into  history.  This  link  exists  due  to  a  common 
concern  to  trace  all  activity,  divine  and  human  alike,  to  God  the  Creator  who 
places  all  things  "in  order"  (Gen.  1;  Job  28;  Ps.  104).  Evil,  which  connotes 
disorder  and  disharmony  with  the  will  of  the  Creator,  poses  a  challenge  to  his 
purpose.'^  But  in  the  end,  on  the  day  when  God  himself  returns  to  earth,  he 
will  fully  restore  order  and  divine  rule  after  smashing  the  lawless  kingdoms  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  are  his  will  be  in  his  hand  at  peace.  The  wicked,  who 
oppressed  the  poor  and  weak,  after  being  judged  for  their  criminal  acts,  will 
become  shameful  carcasses  and  eternal  objects  of  outrage  among  the  dead.^^ 
In  light  of  the  trials  and  persecutions  James'  readers  experienced,  he  exhorted 
them  via  eschatological  arguments  and  wisdom  to  be  patient  and  wait  for  God 
to  return  and  destroy  the  godless  and  give  salvation  to  the  righteous. 

James  conveys  this  form  of  teaching  regarding  the  last  day  but  also 
shows  how  important  wisdom  is  for  the  present.  He  stresses  wisdom  in 
creation  of  the  natural  elements,  the  regenerate  believer,  and  the  call  for  order 
to  reverse  the  destructive  effects  of  evil  (Jas.  1:18;  cf.  3:6).  Even  of  greater 
importance,  James  argues  that  the  present  social  inequalities  and  injustices  cry 
out  for  divine  visitation  and  rectification  (Jas.  2:5-7;  4:1 1-12;  5:1-9).  In  the 
meantime,  until  God  returns  to  act,  James  counsels  his  readers  to  patience  and 
quiet  waiting.  This  waiting  is  to  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  wisdom  teachers 
that  took  Job  as  their  model  (Jas.  5:10,  16).^" 

The  term  "eschatology,"  formed  from  the  Greek  adjective  meaning 
"last  or  final,"  was  coined  in  the  early  19th  century  by  theologians  to  refer  to 
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that  part  of  systematic  theology  which  deals  with  Christian  beliefs  concerning 
death,  the  afteriife,  judgment,  and  the  resurrection.  The  term  is  now  used 
more  broadly  to  refer  to  the  whole  constellation  of  beliefs  and  conceptions 
about  the  end  of  liistory  and  tlie  transformation  of  the  world  which  particularly 
characterized  early  Judaism,  early  Christianity,  and  Islam."  For  James, 
eschatology  provides  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  future  as  an  ethical 
guide  for  the  present,  and  a  sure  ground  for  hope  in  God.^^ 

The  central  foci  of  these  beliefs  are  the  judgment  of  sinners  and  the 
salvation  of  the  righteous.  In  early  Judaism  and  early  Christianity 
eschatological  beliefs  were  often  linked  with  a  sense  of  urgency  in  view  of  the 
imminent  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  age,  although  the  degree  of  urgency  or 
imminence  varies  in  accordance  with  the  particular  social  situation  in  which 
such  beliefs  are  thought  meaningful  (e.g.  persecution,  feelings  of  alienation, 
etc.).  In  the  realm  of  eschatology,  the  fiature  is  more  important  than  the 
present  since  the  existing  world  order  will  soon  be  overthrown. ^^ 

Jesus  spoke  of  the  "end"  (e.g.  Matt.  24:14).  The  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  occupies  a  position  of  paramount  importance  in  New  Testament 
eschatology,^wascentralto  Jesus' message  (e.g.  Matt.  12:28;  Mk.  1:15).^^  He 
saw  history  as  liaving  a  final  judgment  at  its  boundary.  A  strong  sense  of  crisis 
and  urgency  pervades  Ms  teaching  because,  when  judgment  comes,  many  who 
expect  to  be  judged  favorably  will  not  be,  and  those  who  do  not  will  be.^°  Jesus 
stressed  tliis  fact  to  the  disciples  when  he  told  them  that  "the  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last"  (Matt.  20:16). 

Intertwined  in  James  with  eschatology  is  the  concept  of  theodicy,  an 
attempt  to  defend  divine  justice  in  the  face  of  aberrant  phenomena  that  appear 
to  indicate  the  deity's  indifference  or  hostility  toward  virtuous  people. 
Theodicy  was  never  just  a  theoretical  problem  of  the  individual;  divine  justice 
involved  society  itself~the  distribution  of  goods,  access  to  knowledge  and 
power,  and  the  formation  of  legal  statutes.^' 

Wisdom  literature  addressed  the  problem  of  theodicy  with  fervor. 
Crenshaw  is  correct  in  stating  that: 

The  book  of  Job  offered  several  partial  answers-human 
ignorance,  divine  mystery,  corrective  discipline,  delayed 
punislunent  and  rewards—but  acknowledged  the  problem  as 
an  insolvable  enigma  before  which  the  best  response  was 
silence  in  the  presence  of  a  self-revealing  creator.  Ben 
Sirach  lifted  the  arguments  out  of  the  realm  of  verification, 
insisting  on  metaphysical  and  psychological  answers, 
specifically  that  nature  rewards  virtue  and  punishes  vice, 
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and  that  evil  people  suffer  psychic  stress.  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  endorsed  both  answers,  emphasizing  the  latter  with 
specific  reference  to  the  Egyptians  who  held  Israel  in 
bondage.*^ 

Also  intertwined  in  James  with  eschatology  is  ethics.  In  light  of 
God's  return,  James  exhorted  his  readers  to  exhibit  the  seven  characteristics 
of  God's  wisdom  toward  each  other  (Jas.  3:17-18).  Even  amidst  the 
irrationality  of  persecution,  they  were  to  be  morally  perfect,  considerate,  wise, 
obedient,  merciful,  impartial,  and  sincere  with  each  other. 

The  testing  of  persecution  (1:2)  that  James'  readers  encountered 
caused  them  to  be  tempted  (1:12-16)  to  cast  aspersion  on  God's  character. 
James'  saw  tliat  persecution  raised  questions  of  faith  in  God's  providence  and 
care  for  liis  own.  Tliis  was  a  concern  in  both  canonical  and  deutero-canonical 
literature.^  In  response,  James  offered  an  extended  theodicy  seeking  to  justify 
the  ways  of  a  Providence  that  permitted  suffering  and  trial. ^"^ 

In  1:17-18,  James  begins  his  eschatological  motifs  by  stressing  that 
even  in  the  creation  of  the  natural  world,  especially  the  creation  of  God's  life 
in  a  believer,  tlie  wisdom  of  God  is  clearly  evident.  Here,  via  theodicy,  James 
does  not  want  liis  readers  either  to  blame  God  for  the  persecution  or  deny  that 
God  has  tlie  ability  to  provide  relief  James  asserts  that  God  has  not  changed 
nor  will  he  ever;  in  God  there  is  "no  variation  or  shifting  shadow."  While  God 
has  not  yet  returned  to  right  the  wrongs,  he  has  not  given  up  on  those  he  loves 
because  he  lias  not  clianged.  James'  readers  must,  therefore,  patiently  wait  on 
God  to  return.  And,  while  they  wait,  they  must  not  yield  to  any  temptation, 
especially  that  of  blaming  God.  How  are  they  to  accomplish  this?  They  are  to 
"ask  of  God  [who  is  the  source  of  true  wisdom],  [to  give  wisdom]  to  [them]" 
(Jas.  1:5). 

James  continues  his  eschatological  motifs  in  2:5-7,  which  are  part  of 
a  larger  pericope  (Jas.  2:1-13)  in  which  James  warns  against  a  disparaging  of 
the  poor  and  a  preference  for  the  rich  in  the  community.^^  Here  James  presents 
the  "poor,  tlie  pious  and  hmnble,  who  put  their  trust  in  God  for  redemption,  as 
"rich  in  faith"  or  spiritual  matters  in  that  they  have  a  guaranteed  place  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  And  yet,  while  not  in  danger  of  losing  their  eschatological 
salvation,  they  were  guilty  of  dishonoring  others  who  were  also  poor.  In 
behaving  this  way  they  were  guilty  of  favoritism  and  not  loving  their 
neighbor.^^  Therefore,  they  did  not  act  as  those  who  possess  God's  wisdom 
because  the  Jewish  wisdom  tradition  stressed  that  those  who  respected  God 
should  not  show  favoritism  (cf  Jas.  2:1).^^ 
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In  4: 1 1-17,  James  presents  yet  another  eschatological  motif  Here  he 
returns  to  the  specific  worldly  behavior  his  readers  are  following—sins 
involving  violent  speech  (Jas.  3:1-12).  His  general  guiding  principle  was 
standard  Old  Testament  and  Jewish  wisdom  instruction  that  opposed  slander. 
For  example,  the  wisdom  teachers  in  Israel  called  slander  the  practice  of  the 
use  of  tlie  "tliird  tongue"  in  diat  it  "killed"  three  persons:  the  speaker,  the  one 
spoken  to,  and  the  one  spoken  about. ^  Ben  Sirach  parallels  this  teaching, 
"Slander  has  shaken  many,  and  scattered  them  from  nation  to  nation;  it  has 
destroyed  strong  cities,  and  overturned  the  houses  of  the  great."  Many  of 
James'  readers  may  not  have  been  considering  this  in  this  context  because 
human  knowledge  is  at  best  partial  and  often  prejudiced,  especially  when 
guided  by  "wisdom  from  below."  The  law  declared  God's  love  for  Israel  and 
commanded  his  people  to  love  one  another;  to  slander  a  Jew  was  thus  to 
disrespect  law  in  that  the  slanderer,  in  sinful  pride,  appeared  above  it.^^  God 
was  (and  is)  the  only  One  rightfiilly  above  the  law  because  he  gave  it;  he  is  its 
author. 

In  4:13-17,  James  denounces  tlie  oppressors  (the  high  social  class  and 
the  merchants)  and  their  self-satisfied  forgetfulness  of  God.  The  merchants' 
practice  of  planning  for  the  future  by  presuming  to  order  their  own  business 
lives  and  destinies  was  a  sign  to  James  that  they  were  not  wise.  "Boasting  of 
tomorrow"  is  warned  against  in  Proverbs  27:1  because  life  is  frail;  it  is  in 
God's  sovereign  control  (cf  Lk.  12:16-21).^  In  light  of  the  merchant's 
behavior,  and,  since  the  "Judge  [was]  standing  at  the  door,"  James  exhorted  his 
readers  to  liave  the  wisdom  to  possess  the  correct  mindset  of  "if  the  Lord  wills" 
because,  according  to  both  Jewish  and  Stoic  wisdom,  "they  did  not  know  what 
their  life  would  be  like  [the  next  day]."  Therefore,  any  plans  should  be  made 
with  God's  divine  permission. 

In  5:1-10,  James  presents  the  final  eschatological  motif  James' 
denunciation  of  the  wealthy  oppressors,  namely  the  agriculturists,  takes  the 
form  of  an  Old  Testament  prophetic  judgment  oracle,  paralleled  also  in  some 
Jewish  wisdom  and  apocalyptic  texts.^'  The  difference  between  his 
denunciation  of  tlie  rich  and  the  violent  speech  he  condemns  (Jas.  4: 1 1)  is  that 
he  appeals  to  God's  judgment  rather  than  to  human  retribution  (Jas.  4: 12;  cf 
Deut.  32:35;  Prov.  20:22).  Just  as  Jesus  warned  against  the  love  of  money 
(Matt.  6:24),  so  too  James  warned  against  the  love  of  getting.  Why?  Because 
wealth  was  not  an  end  in  itself;  to  hoard  goods  was  folly.  In  reference  to 
wealth  and  salvation,  Jesus  said,  "For  what  does  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  soul?  For  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul?"  (Mk.  8:36-37).  James  warned  that  when  God  returns,  the  selfish 
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rich,  because  of  their  folly  in  not  relying  upon  God's  wisdom,  will  be  held 
accountable  and  severely  judged. 

In  5:7-10,  James  states  that  the  oppressed  must  wait  on  God's  return 
rather  than  take  matters  violently  into  their  own  hands.  However,  they  could 
speak  out  against  injustice,  but  not  hostilely.  In  these  verses.  James  stresses 
tliat  liis  readers  have  forgotten  that  God  is  the  Judge  whose  coming  is  close  at 
hand. 

Here  James'  eschatological  motif  has  two  parts.  First,  it  encourages 
the  readers  to  "confirm  their  hearts"  (5:8).  Second,  in  respect  to  the  Parousia, 
it  repeats  the  summons  to  curb  impatience.'^  The  essence  of  patience  is  seen 
in  the  example  of  the  farmer  who  waits  patiently  for  needed  rains  and 
ultimately  a  valuable  crop  at  harvest  time.  James  used  the  well-known 
example  of  harvest  time  as  an  image  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Amidst  this, 
James  called  for  his  readers  to  stop  groaning  and  cease  their  petty  conflicts. 
While  waiting  for  God  to  return,  they  must  be  on  their  best  behavior,  living 
righteously,  just  as  the  prophets  did  while  they  endured  much  suffering  with 
patience. 

First,  James  encouraged  his  readers  to  "confirm  their  hearts"  in  5:8. 
Here  he  repeats  the  thought  of  5:7  for  emphasis.  In  doing  so,  he  stresses  the 
idea  of  tlie  nearness  of  God's  return  to  keep  the  tension  of  the  endtimes  before 
his  readers  to  teach  that  their  generation  could  be  "the  last."  James'  point  is 
not  the  length  of  time  between  the  present  and  the  return  of  God,  but  how  one 
deals  with  the  interim  of  waiting.'^ 

Second,  in  5:9-10,  James  condemned  his  readers'  complaining  against 
one  another  because  this  destroyed  harmony  in  the  believing  community. 
Rather,  amidst  the  difficult  circumstances,  they  were  to  be  extremely  patient, 
just  like  the  prophets  were.  For  they,  like  the  prophets  who  spoke  in  God's 
name,  were  persecuted  because  they  were  his  messengers.  Again,  James  used 
the  prophets  as  positive  examples  (cf  Sir.  44:16)  of  those  who  endured 
hardship  to  strengthen  his  community  and  show  that  patience  was  a 
characteristic  common  to  all  who  have  served  God. 

Hartin  asserts  that  because  James'  admonition  of  "the  Judge  is 
standing  right  at  the  door"  of  5:9  was  part  of  the  Jesus  tradition  (cf  Matt. 
24:33;  Mk.  13:29),  it  was  also  found  in  Q.  And,  because  it  was  in  Q  and 
James  had  knowledge  of  Q,  James  applied  this  concept  in  his  teaching  of  the 
eschatological  motifs.  Because  the  "Judge  is  standing  right  at  the  door,"  no 
one  else  had  tlie  right  to  judge,  since,  according  to  Q,  God  alone  was  Judge.''' 

Important  to  James'  teaching  in  5:7-10  is  that  of  the  Parousia.  Early 
Palestinian  Christians  lived  in  the  imminent  expectation  of  the  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man  to  bestow  salvation  and  execute  judgment.  However, 
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with  the  passage  of  time,  the  process  of  institutionalization,  and  the  expansion 
of  Christianity  into  the  world  of  Roman  Hellenism,  the  fervency  and 
imminence  of  eschatological  expectation  began  to  diminish  so  that  the 
significance  which  eschatology  once  had  in  Christian  belief  became 
increasingly  less  important.  The  widespread  realization  of  the  problem  of  the 
delay  of  the  Parousia  necessitated  a  theological  adjustment. ^^ 

Evidently,  James'  readers  were  confused  over  the  Parousia.  It  is  only 
on  this  assumption  tliat  the  strong  eschatological  tones  and  explicit  references 
in  the  previous  verses  can  be  accounted  for.  However,  the  issue  is  not 
detennining  the  hour  of  the  Parousia,  not  overconfidence  about  its  nearness, 
nor  even  the  denial  of  its  imminence.  The  issue  over  the  Parousia,  therefore, 
was  practical—that  of  instilling  patience.  James  makes  much  of  the  interval 
"between  the  times,"  specifically  by  employing  the  allusions  to  sowing, 
reaping,  and  harvesting.  James  wanted  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  their 
escliatological  deliverance  could  not  be  hastened,  only  awaited.  Any  action  to 
hasten  God's  return  shows  not  only  impatience  (just  like  an  impatient  farmer 
who  always  ends  up  disappointed),  but  foolishness,  because  judgment  would 
follow. 

Conclusion  and  Application 

James  speaks  a  clear  word  to  an  unclear  world.  He  presents  timeless, 
divine  principles  tliat  call  believers  to  a  relevant,  ethical  Christianity.  In  doing 
so,  he  covers  all  aspects  of  life:  personal,  social,  and  religious.  Moreover,-he 
emphasizes  tliat  tliere  is  not  just  hope  for  tomorrow,  but  today,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances. 

James'  main  concern  is  with  Christian  behavior,  its  consistency,  and 
its  community  context.  Tliere  should  be  consistency  between  faith  and  action, 
consistency  in  different  activities,  a  common  concern  for  one  another.^"  But 
to  be  consistent  requires  a  certain  kind  of  beliavior,  that  being  ethical.  And  the 
way  to  tills  type  of  behavior  is  to  rely  upon  and  follow  God's  wisdom,  to  which 
James  gives  clear  commands  and  ethical  connotations.  The  ethical  life  flows 
as  the  fruit  of  God's  divine  gift  of  wisdom.  And  God's  wisdom  is  powerful. 
It  is  a  divine  force  that  overcomes  temptation,  testing,  persecution,  and  enables 
one  to  be  patient  at  all  times.^^ 

As  born-again  believers,  are  our  lives  different  from  non-believers? 
Are  we  motivated  by  and  guided  by  God's  wisdom  from  above?  Do  we  display 
the  characteristics  of  his  wisdom  to  our  family,  friends,  and  co-workers?  Do 
we  look  around  us  with  hopelessness  at  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  or  are  we 
strengthened  by  the  hope  of  God's  return?  Let  us  pray  for  God's  wisdom. 
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PARENTING  AS  DISCIPLESHIP 

John  P.  Allison  and  Judy  V.  Allison* 

"Follow  me."  With  these  simple  words,  Jesus  called  people  into  a 
relationship  with  him  that  would  change  and  form  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  others,  more  than  any  of  them  could  possibly  have  imagined.  Jesus 
said  to  Peter,  a  fisherman,  "Come,  follow  me."  (Matt.  4:19)  Peter  laid  down 
his  net,  followed  Jesus  and  became  the  rock  upon  wliich  Christ  would  build  His 
church.  Scripture  records  that  Jesus  used  these  simple  words  to  call  Andrew, 
James,  John,  Matthew,  Philip,  the  rich  young  man  and  many  others. 

"Follow  me."  The  command  sounds  easy  enough;  a  call  to  go  where 
Jesus  goes  and  do  what  He  does.  None  of  those  mentioned  above,  however, 
knew  how  far  Jesus  was  going  to  go  or  the  magnitude  of  what  He  was  going 
to  do.  He  led  all  who  followed  Him  on  a  life-changing,  mindbending  journey 
to  eternity.  It  was  a  call  that  had  to  be  responded  to  every  day  of  their  lives— 
not  a  single  response,  but  a  lifestyle  of  following  Him. 

"Follow  me."  From  the  time  of  his  earthly  ministry  to  the  present 
Jesus  continues  to  use  these  same  words  to  call  disciples  to  a  life  of  service  and 
obedience.  Christians  are  called  to  be  followers  of  Jesus;  a  people  who  look  to 
Him  and  His  life  as  the  model  by  which  to  fashion  their  own  lives.  Bemg  His 
disciple  requires  a  daily  response  of  living  out  our  beliefs  and  demonstrating 
our  love  of  Him. 

As  disciples  of  Jesus  we,  in  turn,  are  urged  to  seek  others  to  whom  we 
can  say,  "Follow  me."  As  we  model  our  lives  after  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  are  to 
intentionally  bring  others  along  on  our  journey,  encouraging  them  to  follow  us 
as  we  follow  Jesus.  The  apostle  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  11:1,  "Follow  my 
example  as  I  follow  the  example  of  Christ."  (NIV) 

From  Paul's  statement  we  begin  to  see  that  those  simple  words  become 
more  complex,  representing  His  call  to  a  radical  new  way  of  life.  When  Jesus 
instructed  His  disciples  to  follow  him,  he  was  ultimately  calling  them  to  give 
up  everything  for  Him,  learn  from  what  He  would  say,  and  live  a  life  that 
demonstrated  obedience  to  God  and  His  Word  as  the  priority  of  their  lives. 
Jesus  lived  a  life  of  perfect  obedience;  as  a  result.  He  could  confidently  say, 
"Follow  me." 

But  what  of  you  and  I?  When  we,  as  fallen  people,  ponder  the  act  of 

♦John  Allison  (B.S.  Ed.,  Ashland  University)  is  an  M.Div.  student  at  ATS. 
Judy  Allison  (B.A.,  Taylor;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ball  State)  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Counseling  at  ATS.  They  are  son  and  daughter-in-law  of  Richard 
Allison,  the  dedicatee  of  this  volume. 
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inviting  another  person  to  follow  our  example,  we  often  are  reluctant.  We 
know  that  we  fall  far  short  of  the  example  Jesus  lived.  Setting  ourselves  up  to 
be  an  example  for  someone  else  is  placing  ourselves  in  a  position  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. The  invitation  to  follow  our  example  is  inherently  an  invitation  to  observe 
our  every  word  and  deed.  The  act  of  discipline  another  becomes  an  act  of 
accountability.  This  vulnerability  and  accountability  is  especially  true  with  our 
own  children.  Together  with  our  spouse,  our  children  are  those  who  are  most 
intimately  aware  of  how  we  live  out  our  beliefs  day  by  day.  Our  children  know 
our  weaknesses,  our  faults,  and  our  struggles.  They  see  whether  our  love  of 
Christ  is  something  we  sing  about  on  Sunday  morning  or  rejoice  in  each  day 
of  the  week. 

As  Christian  parents,  we  are  called  to  raise  our  children  in  a  way  that 
leads  them  to  the  Lord  we  love  and  serve.  We  are  to  guard  their  hearts  and  be 
intentional  about  what  they  hear  and  see.  In  our  society  today  it  seems  as  if 
this  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  There  are  many  sources  of  influence 
in  our  technological  society  and  we  can  no  longer  assume,  if  we  ever  could, 
that  our  society  in  general  is  good.  Our  desire  is  that  our  children  become 
disciples  of  Jesus.  A  disciple  of  Jesus  "is  one  who  has  come  to  Jesus  for  eternal 
life,  has  claimed  Jesus  as  Savior  and  God,  and  has  embarked  upon  the  life  of 
following  Jesus."'  Our  children  cannot  be  left  to  discover  for  themselves  the 
truths  of  God.  Discipling  our  children  must  be  a  purposeful  way  of  life. 

The  family  is  tlie  place  within  society  that  is  most  crucial  for  the 
passing  on  of  beliefs  and  traditions.  Teaching  and  instruction  that  is  done 
within  the  family  is  the  most  likely  influence  to  be  carried  through  to 
adulthood.  The  Bible  emphasizes  this  principle  in  Proverbs  22:6.  "Train  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  turn  from  it." 
(NTV)  This  passage  should  not  be  understood  to  be  a  guarantee.  The  proverbs 
are  generalizations  or  principles,  not  promises.  This  verse  reflects  the  fact  that 
most  children  will  adopt  the  values,  behaviors,  and  beliefs  they  are  taught  by 
their  parents.  Take  note  that  the  verse  states,  "when  he  is  old  he  will  not  turn 
from  it."  Many  children  will  experience  a  period  when  they  explore  values 
different  from  those  of  their  parents.  This  usually  happens  during  the 
adolescent  years  and  is  a  natural  part  of  establishing  and  defining  their  own 
values.  As  the  proverb  says,  most  children  will  return  to  the  values  they  were 
taught. 

It  is  important  for  Christian  parents  to  understand  that  for  children 
to  adopt  the  parents'  beliefs,  those  beliefs  must  have  been  taught.  Parents 
cannot  assume  that  children  will  automatically  acquire  the  beliefs  of  their 
parents.  This  point  is  very  clearly  addressed  in  scripture: 
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Fix  tliese  words  of  mine  in  your  hearts  and  minds;  tie  them 
as  symbols  on  yom"  hands  and  bind  them  on  your  foreheads. 
Teach  them  to  your  children,  talking  about  them  when  you 
sit  at  home  and  when  you  walk  along  the  road,  when  you  lie 
down  and  when  you  get  up.  Write  them  on  the  doorframes 
of  your  houses  and  on  your  gates,  so  that  your  days  and  the 
days  of  your  children  may  be  many  in  the  land  that  the 
LORD  swore  to  give  your  forefathers,  as  many  as  the  days 
that  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  (Deut.  11:18-21) 

This  passage  makes  it  clear  that  the  commands  of  the  Lord  are  to  be 
very  deliberately  taught.  They  are  to  be  talked  about  and  repeated  at  all  times 
and  in  many  different  settings.  They  are  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the 
conversation  between  parents  and  children. 

A  problem  that  has  been  observed  in  Christianity  today  is  that  many 
parents  rely  on  the  church  to  teach  their  children.  Taking  a  child  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday  is  an  excellent  practice,  but  it  should  not  take  the  place 
of  instruction  at  home.  The  parent  is  the  adult  that  win  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  a  child.  It  follows  that  the  most  important  teaching  should 
be  done  by  the  parent.  The  church  certainly  has  responsibility  to  support  and 
encourage  parents  and  to  teach  everyone,  children  and  adults,  from  God's 
Word.  The  community  of  believers  should  be  a  positive  influence,  but  it 
should  be  of  a  supportive  nature  with  the  parents  being  the  primary  teachers. 
An  idea  that  is  prevalent  in  the  Old  Testament  is  what  might  be  called  the 
chain  of  discipline.  Each  generation  is  expected  to  teach  their  children  the 
commands  of  the  Lord.  The  teachings  about  the  Lord's  commands  and  how 
the  Lord  has  provided  for  them  since  Abraham  are  passed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  forming  a  continuous  chain.  In  this  way  each 
generation  will  understand  the  significance  of  the  ceremonies  and  the 
importance  of  obeying  the  Lord's  commands. 

This  chain  of  discipleship  links  us  to  our  spiritual  heritage  and  to  the 
future  church.  As  we  were  taught,  we  now  disciple  our  children.  As  parents, 
our  success  or  failure  at  discipleship  within  the  family  can  have  an  effect  for 
generations  to  come.  Dr.  Tim  LaHaye  is  given  credit  for  charting  the  legacy 
of  two  men  tliat  lived  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Max  Jukes  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Jukes  was  a  morally  bankrupt  moonshiner  who  never  went  to  church 
and  married  a  woman  of  like  mind.  Edwards  was  a  Godly  minister  who  is 
credited  with  igniting  the  Great  Awakening  through  his  fiery  sermons.  His 
wife  also  shared  his  faith. 

Of  Jukes'  1026  descendants,  300  died  prematurely,  100  were  sent  to 
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prison,  190  were  known  prostitutes,  and  100  were  drunks.  Of  Edwards  729 
descendants,  300  were  preachers,  65  were  college  professors,  13  were  authors, 
3  were  congressmen,  and  1  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States.^  These 
results  should  not  be  surprising  in  view  of  the  teaching  in  Exodus:  "...for  1,  the 
LORD  your  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  punishing  the  children  for  the  sin  of  the 
fathers  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  who  hate  me,  but  showing 
love  to  a  thousand  [generations]  of  those  who  love  me  and  keep  my 
commandments."  (Exodus  20:5-6,  NIV) 

The  importance  of  discipline  the  impressionable  minds  of  children 
cannot  be  overstated.  As  has  been  demonstrated,  how  well  parents  disciple 
their  children  may  have  an  effect  for  generations.  Our  discipline  of  children 
must  be  intentional;  it  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  Three  areas  in  which  parents 
can  intentionally  disciple  their  children  are  through  ritual,  purposeful  family 
time  together  and  by  parents  setting  a  consistent  example  by  the  way  they  live 
their  lives  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Ritual  can  be  described  as  something  that  is  repeated  on  a  regular 
basis.  A  ritual  may  be  something  that  is  done  daily,  weekly  or  annually. 
Rituals  are  important  because  they  demonstrate  family  priorities,  establish 
traditions  and  set  a  predictable  pattern  that  provide  a  sense  of  security. 
Examples  of  rituals  that  contribute  to  the  process  of  discipline  in  a  Christian 
home  include:  praying  before  each  meal,  daily  family  devotions,  informal 
discussions  around  the  dinner  table,  attending  church  every  Sunday,  and 
celebrating  holidays  and  other  special  occasions.  Sociologists  have  noted  that 
rituals  have  a  positive  influence  on  children.  According  to  Tony  Campolo, 
"Rituals  (like  family  devotions)  have  been  proven  to  be  a  primary  factor  in 
building  loyalty  and  cohesiveness  among  family  members.  The  family  that 
prays  together  stays  together'  is  not  simply  a  cliche;  it  is  an  articulation  of  a 
sound  sociological  principle.  ...people  in  my  discipline  have  known  that 
practices  like  family  devotions  are  more  important  in  Christian  Education  than 
all  of  the  Sunday  school  lessons  that  could  ever  be  taught.  "^  My  family  of 
origin  established  a  practice  of  having  family  devotions  immediately  after 
supper.  As  a  child  I  did  not  always  enjoy  the  ritual,  but  it  did  communicate  to 
me  the  importance  my  parents  placed  on  practicing  their  own  faith  and 
shaping  that  in  their  children.  The  values  of  the  family  were  communicated 
and  became  a  foundation  upon  which  I  would  later  build. 

Parents  can  also  intentionally  disciple  their  children  by  being 
purposeful  about  family  time,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  a 
ritual.  Family  time  is  some  period  of  planned  time  when  the  family  is  all 
together.  Examples  of  family  time  might  include  playing  games  on  Saturday 
evening,  going  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  drive,  participating  in  a  sporting 
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activity  like  golf  or  tennis  or  hiking,  or  a  week  of  vacation.  Purposeful  time 
together  each  week  may  be  planned  as  a  block  of  time  or  may  be  taking 
advantage  of  smaller  informal  opportunities.  This  time  together  allows  the 
family  to  interact  in  various  situations  and  circumstances.  Parents  then  have 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  Christian  values  in  differing  situations. 

In  my  family  there  were  many  ways  in  which  we  spent  time  together. 
There  were  times  of  playing  Rook  in  the  evening,  going  water  skiing  on 
summer  afternoons,  grilling  liamburgers  in  the  fireplace  on  Saturday  evenings, 
fishing  trips  to  Wisconsin,  and  playing  catch  in  the  yard.  All  of  these  are 
times  that  are  fondly  remembered.  They  helped  to  develop  relationships 
within  tlie  family  and  they  provided  opportunities  for  sharing.  It  was  at  these 
times  tliat  my  parents  directly  and  indirectly  communicated  their  love  for  God, 
each  otlier  and  me.  As  children,  my  siblings  and  I  saw  my  parents  live  out  the 
values  my  father  preached  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  most  important  way  parents  can  intentionally  disciple  their 
children  is  by  the  example  they  set  with  their  own  lives.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  setting  an  example  is,  of  course,  a  demonstrated  consistency  between 
what  the  parent  says  and  does.  If  a  parent  verbally  expresses  the  importance 
of  obeying  laws  while  consistently  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  a  child  will  learn 
that  some  laws  are  to  obey  and  some  are  not.  Worse  yet,  the  child  may  learn 
that  his  or  her  parents  do  not  really  believe  what  they  say  they  believe. 
Children  are  imitators.  They  will  more  readily  act  upon  what  they  have  seen 
in  the  life  of  a  parent  than  what  they  have  been  told.  My  father  was  a  pastor 
when  I  was  growing  up.  His  life  was  one  that  consistently  expressed  a  love  for 
God  and  a  love  for  God's  people.  His  example  established  a  strong  foundation 
when  I  experienced  a  call  to  ministry  in  my  own  life.  In  spite  of  self-doubt  and 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  I  was  able  to  draw  from  my  father's  example  of 
obedience  to  God.  I  was  also  encouraged  by  the  many  blessings  my  parents 
experienced  within  the  struggles  of  ministry 

Parents  are  not  perfect.  They  make  mistakes.  The  mistakes  of 
parents  can  be  used  to  disciple  their  cliildren  as  much  as  their  proper  behavior. 
When  parents  make  mistakes  they  need  to  admit  them.  If  asking  for 
forgiveness  is  called  for,  even  from  a  child,  it  should  be  done.  Children  will 
learn  much  from  parents'  humble  admission  to  shortcomings.  Forgiveness, 
mercy,  and  love  are  attributes  of  God  that  every  disciple  needs  to  learn. 
Children  need  to  learn  that  parents  struggle  with  following  Christ,  also.  When 
that  struggle  is  communicated  openly,  parents  can  say  as  Paul  said,  "Follow 
my  example  as  I  follow  the  example  of  Christ."  (1  Cor.  11:1) 

Jesus  called  his  first  disciples  by  saying  "Follow  me."  He  then  spent 
the  next  three  years  teaching  them  His  ways  and  demonstrating  how  to  live. 
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The  most  effective  way  for  a  parent  to  disciple  a  child  is  to  live  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  Tlie  gospel  is  communicated  ultimately  in  its  practice."  Let  us  tell  our 
children  "Follow  me!" 

Endnotes 
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CRITICAL  THEORY  IN  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Eugene  S.  Gibbs* 

Richard  E.  Allison  should  be  honored  for  his  years  as  Christian 
education  professor,  pastor,  and  denominational  leader.  In  my  years  at  ATS  I 
have  heard  numerous  students  comment  on  things  they  have  learned  from 
Richard's  classes.  These  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  not  general  statements 
about  his  "good  courses,"  or  "I  leamed  to  like  CE,"  but  specific  descriptions  of 
content  meaningfiil  to  the  student.  One  recently  told  me  that  the  discipling 
course  with  Richard  had  "changed  my  hfe."  Another  mentioned  Richard's  visit 
to  the  student's  church.  Students  have  always  known  that  he  personally  cared 
about  them  and  their  ministries. 

One  quality  that  has  impressed  me  since  coming  to  ATS  in  1994  has 
been  Richard's  ability  to  keep  up  to  date  in  the  field.  This  is  not  easy  since 
Christian  education  is  multifaceted.  Think  about  having  to  be  expert  in 
childhood,  youth,  and  adult  education;  in  curriculum  development,  leadership 
training,  and  educational  psychology.  In  addition,  ATS  has  courses  that  look 
at  biblical  foundations  of  CE,  history,  and  philosophy  of  education  as  part  of 
the  CE  program. 

One  way  Richard  did  this  was  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest 
textbooks.  He  rarely  used  the  same  text  two  years  or  even  two  quarters  running. 
If  new  materials  come  to  the  market  on  a  regular  basis,  this  takes  up  much  time 
and  a  lot  of  energy.  Occasionally  he  asked  my  opinion,  but  he  often  had  already 
seen  the  new  text  and  had  some  ideas  of  his  own.  He  always  looks  for 
something  better  for  the  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  continue  in  the  academic  spirit  of 
Richard  E.  Allison  by  examining  a  perspective  fairly  new  to  education  and 
almost  completely  new  for  consideration  in  Christian  education.  It  is  called 
"critical  theory."  Before  getting  into  critical  theory,  one  should  review  the 
position  of  Christian  education  within  the  discipline  of  education,  broadly 
defmed. 

I  like  to  say  that  Christian  education  is  the  use  of  the  discipline  of 
education  in  the  accomplishment  of  church-related  ministry.  This  is  similar  to 
the  use  of  biblical  studies  or  theology  or  writing  to  accomplish  ministry.  This 
means  that  we  want  to  use  the  structure  and  processes  for  our  own  ends.  Our 

*Eugene  Gibbs  (Ed.D.,  University  of  the  Pacific)  is  Professor  of  Christian 
education  at  ATS. 
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"ends"  as  Christian  educators  is  the  spiritual  growth  of  Christian  people.  All  the 
art  and  science  of  education  need  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  task.  For 
Christian  educators,  all  we  can  know  of  biblical  studies  and  theology  need  to 
be  brought  to  bear  also.  In  fact  the  biblical/theological  disciplines  and  education 
with  its  social  science  and  philosophical  foundations  need  to  be  brought 
together  in  compatible,  or  sometimes  parallel,  ways  to  impact  spiritual  growth 
and  ministry. 

To  use  the  discipline  of  education  means  leaming  as  much  as  possible 
about  that  discipline.  It  means  leaming  beyond  the  knowledge  or  recall  level 
through  the  levels  of  comprehension  and  analysis  to  evaluation.  That  is  the 
level  at  which  we  educators  judge  the  value  of  material  or  activities  according 
to  specific  criteria.  This  would  include  appraising,  assessing,  critiquing, 
examining,  and  validating.  Thus,  it  is  not  limited  to  rote  memory  exercises,  as 
valuable  as  memory  is  when  appropriately  used.  Educators  in  the  church  must 
have  thoroughly  internalized  the  basic  content  and  practices  of  education.  By 
doing  so  they  will  be  able  creatively  to  use  both  content  and  practice  to  meet 
the  needs  of  given  contexts,  and  do  so  in  a  complimentary  way  to 
biblical/theological  understandings.  It  can  be  said  that  the  study  of  "God's  Word 
and  theology  is  using  God's  special  revelation.  The  study  of  education  with  its 
foundation  subjects  is  using  God's  natural  revelation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  human  development  and  leaming  are  the  foci.  These  topics  help  us 
understand  how  humans  are  created.  Their  study  allows  us  to  "work  with  God 
rather  than  against  God"  in  the  matter  of  creation.  Even  so,  the  special 
revelation  of  God's  Word  must  be  held  as  superior  and  normative  for  practice. 
We  might  say  that  we  judge  our  understanding  of  natural  revelation  by  special 
revelation. 

Since  education  as  a  discipline  is  both  multi-faceted  and  dynamic,  one 
must  be  a  life-long  leamer  to  keep  hem  being  left  behind.  It  is  especially  at  this 
point  that  the  consideration  of  critical  theory  is  useful.  Influential  books  and 
articles  by  Giroux,  Wexler,  Aronowitz  and  Apple  have  been  published  recently 
in  the  United  States,  by  Misgeld  in  Canada  and  Bates  in  Austraha.  These 
authors  tend  to  see  critical  theory  in  education  as  a  movement.  It  is  quite  strong 
at  universities  such  as  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  University  of 
New  York  campuses. 

Critical  theory  in  sociology  can  be  traced  to  the  Frankftirt  School  of 
social  theory  in  Europe  prior  to  World  War  II.  Its  roots  go  back  further  to  social 
egalitarian  movements  in  the  19th  century.  Its  influence  specifically  in 
education  are  largely  a  product  of  the  1970s  and,  even  more  so,  the  1980s 
(Morrow  and  Torres,  1995).  The  Frankftirt  emphasis  was  on  authoritarian 
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structures  and  practices  in  families,  especially  of  the  working  class.  This  flowed 
over  into  schooling  and  its  structures.  These  academics  believed  that  all  this 
was  the  natural  result  of  historical  materialism  within  the  centralized  education 
system  of  Germany. 

The  Frankfurt  family  studies  took  the  position  that  families  had  lost 
their  inherent  authority  to  the  materialistic  state  so  that  authority  became  a 
source  of  domination  rather  than  playing  a  constructive  role.  Some  authority 
forms  were  labeled  "irrational"  and  were  seen  as  ends  in  themselves.  Other 
authority  forms  were  labeled  "rational"  and  were  seen  as  voluntary  dependence 
and  in  one's  own  best  interest.  Rational  authority  should  serve  in  education  as 
a  means  of  enlightenment.  Irrational  forms  would  not  lead  beyond  themselves. 
Authority  should  gradually  abate  as  the  learner  matures.  Critical  theory  became 
the  study  of  means  to  resist  the  production  and  reproduction  of  irrational 
authority.  All  this  work  faded  for  decades  when  the  chief  proponents, 
Horkheimer,  Adomo,  Marcuse,  and  Pollock,  failed  in  their  attempts  to  mobilize 
the  working  class  against  the  authority  of  Hitler  (Friesenhahn,  1985).  It  was 
taken  up  again  in  Germany  in  the  1950s,  but  not  with  the  earlier  fervor.  In  the 
late  1960s,  due  somewhat  to  radical  student  movements,  the  debate  rekindled 
and  continues  up  and  down  even  today. 

Some  of  the  Frankfurt  interest  can  be  seen  in  America  in  the  work  of 
Ivan  lUich  and  "deschooling,"  in  the  radical  critiques  of  modem  education  by 
Paul  Goodman,  Edgar  Freidenberg,  and  Neil  Postman,  and  in  the  structural- 
functional  education  model  of  Pasrons,  the  economic-reproductive  theories  of 
Althusser,  and  the  cultural-reproduction  models  (Bourdieu  and  Passeron,  1977). 
They  seemed  to  have  in  common  the  view  that  formal  rationalization  systems 
(bureaucracies)  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  at  higher  and  higher  levels 
through  a  process  shaped  and  reinforced  by  social-class  antagonisms.  It  is  also 
clear  in  the  non-education  rights  movements,  e.g.,  civil,  environmental,  and 
feminist. 

The  current  status  of  this  movement  in  the  U.S.  is  captured  in  a  1994 
review  by  Barry  Kanpol.  Societies  and  their  educational  institutions  around  the 
world  are  experiencing  upheaval,  transition,  and  change.  Even  in  the  face  of 
this,  U.S.  schools  remain  stuck  in  the  social  efficiency  model  of  the  1920s. 
Their  function  seems  to  be  to  implement  the  most  efficient  ways  to  increase 
standardized  achievement  test  scores.  Besides  the  impact  of  this  on  students,  it 
is  commonly  seen  as  a  way  of  demonstrating  teacher  productivity.  Teachers  are 
judged  by  how  well  their  students  perform  on  the  tests.  Schools,  in  direct 
relationship  with  this  model,  prepare  students  for  a  market  economy.  They  do 
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it,  according  to  the  argument  of  Samuel  Bowles  and  Herbert  Gintis  (1976),  in 
unequal  ways.  "That  is,  race,  class,  and  gender  are  distributed  unevenly  and 
unequally  into  the  work  force  in  massive  ways"  (in  Kanpol,  1994  p  26).  This 
seems  to  expand  year  after  year  with  over  100  million  standardized  tests  given 
every  year. 

From  the  President  down  to  local  school  authorities,  and  from  pre- 
school to  higher  education,  this  model  is  applied  and  given  support.  So  it  has 
been  since  the  1920s.  Fewer  teachers  and  larger  classes  appear  to  mean  a  more 
efficient  and  productive  school.  These  factors  are  joined  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  single,  or  at  least  very  few,  curriculum  and  pedagogy  that  fits  all  students. 
Critical  theory  in  education  is,  in  large  part,  a  reaction  and  a  response 
to  the  traditional  social  efficiency  model  and  its  attendant  problems.  The  doing 
of  critical  theory  in  education,  called  critical  pedagogy,  takes  seriously 
individual  human  differences.  It  seeks  to  "unoppress"  the  oppressed  with  the 
desire  to  relieve  suffering  with  hope.  It  incorporates  a  moral  vision  of  human 
justice  and  decency.  It  calls  upon  educators  to  have  a  prophetic  commitment  in 
humility  to  pit  "decisions  against  despair... against  oppression,  barreimess,  and 
exile  from  freedom...."  to  become  a  guiding  light  (Kanpol  1994,  27).  Justice 
and  compassion  are  the  goals  of  critical  theory  in  education.  Its  purveyors  see 
it  as  a  moral  enterprise. 

Postmodernism  is  generally  supportive  of  critical  theory,  if  support 
can  come  from  so  amorphous  and  rarefied  a  philosophical  argument. 
Often,  questions  arising  outs  of  postsmodemism  are  as 
follows:  Whose  world  view  is  it  we  are  trying  to  understand? 
How  is  singular  and  group  cultural  identity  constructed?  How 
is  knowledge  transmitted?  How  many  ways  do  people  learn? 
Can  there  be  any  form  of  knowledge?  How  many  realities  are 
there?  In  its  most  conservative  sense,  postmodernism  only  tries 
to  understand  forms  of  difference,  multiple  interpretations, 
multiple  ways  of  knowing  or  constructing  knowledge.  This 
postmodernism  could  be  called  the  phenomenology  or 
hermeneutics  of  knowledge  (Kanpol  1994,  32). 

Critical  theory  in  education  seems  built  around  several  contrasts. 
These  inform  practice  as  well  as  theory.  In  this  essay  only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  will  be  considered  due  to  space  limitations.  The  first  is  hegemony 
contrasted  with  counterhegemony.  Hegemony  in  education  occurs  when  the 
elements  of  specifically  public  education  (administrative,  teacher  and  student 
experience)  are  not  questioned  and  when  the  school's  values  and  actions  are 
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viewed  as  commonsensical  despite  the  quest  for  community  and  enlightenment. 
This  is  related  to  what  has  in  other  places  been  called  the  "hidden  curriculum." 
Those  values,  norms,  and  ideologies  are  passed  on  as  common  sense.  These 
include  competition,  a  limited  definition  of  success,  discipline,  racial  and 
gender  and  ethnic  stereotypes.  All  school  elements,  including  students, 
construct  what  it  means  to  be  a  nerd,  a  jock,  a  brain,  etc.  These  then  form  the 
unquestioned  and  dominant  values  and  meanings  of  the  educational  setting. 
These  are  used,  sometimes  unconsciously,  to  alienate,  wound,  and  subordinate 
people.  Hegemony  acts  to  control  individuals  and  groups.  In  so  doing  feeling 
structures  are  constructed.  These  usually  produce  inequalities  based  on 
socioeconomic  status  (Oakes  1985  and  Bowles  and  Gintis  1976).  The 
commonsense  quality  of  these  feeling  structures  and  inequalities  typically  leave 
them  unchallenged. 

Counterhegemony  is  the  struggle  of  hope  and  affirmation  that  teachers 
and  students  or  teacher  groups  or  teachers  and  administrators  themselves  can 
make  meaning  of  their  social  situation.  It  moves  away  from  hegemonic  control 
and  it  merges  resistant  groups.  When  done  on  a  piece-meal  basis  it  often  results 
in  sanctions  against  the  resisters.  But,  even  at  that,  gains,  perhaps  one  step  at  a 
time,  may  well  be  made. 

The  next  contrast  is  deskilling  versus  reskilling.  Deskilling  is  when  the 
teachers'  work  is  reduced  merely  to  its  technical  aspects.  Teachers  are  excluded 
from  curricular  development,  left  to  strive  with  someone  else's  plans  for 
someone  else's  goals.  The  actual  context  for  the  teaching  is  not  considered.  This 
separates  the  concept  from  the  execution.  This  all  seems  to  be  done  with 
efficiency  and  mastery  in  mind  without  considering  the  great  human 
differences,  particularly  in  relation  to  ethnicities. 

Reskilling  occurs  when  teachers  and  others  become  aware  of 
deskilling.  Such  things  as  technical  control,  decision  making  in  regard  to 
curriculum,  use  of  stagnant  methodologies,  and  the  reproduction  of  values  that 
oppress,  alienate,  and  subordinate  people.  Next,  when  people  practice  those 
actions  that  move  away  from  deskilling  in  ways  such  as  using  alternative 
methodologies,  opening  policy  decisions  to  a  wider  audience,  especially  the 
local,  encouraging  group  solidarity  over  value-laden  issues.  This  should  be 
passed  on  to  students  as  part  of  the  task  of  community  building. 

The  third,  and  the  last  considered  here,  is  negative  competition  versus 
positive  competition.  In  almost  every  school  there  is  the  challenge  to  be  the 
best.  This  might  be  in  academics,  athletics,  drama,  debate,  what-have-you. 
Typically  a  status  and  a  good  deal  of  prestige  go  with  these  successes.  To  be  the 
best  of  many  is  good  and  is  rewarded  (Prestige  can  be  said  to  be  the  "currency" 
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of  the  school  for  students.).  Not  to  be  the  best,  especially  if  far  below  the  best, 
means  suffering  social  and  academic  consequences.  This  is  negative  because 
it  is  a  form  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  One  succeeds  at  the  expense  of  others.  This 
is  what  the  "normal  curve"  is  all  about.  Those  above  the  mean  are  winners, 
some  great  winners  (95  percentile,  etc.),  and  those  below  the  mean  are  losers. 
In  this  system  there  can  be  no  winners  without  also  having  to  have  losers.  This 
need  to  be  the  top  winner  is  so  strong  in  our  society  that  "personal  achievement 
and  success  includes  an  erosion  of  our  traditional  commitment  to  equality" 
(Purpel  1989).  This  kind  of  competition  brings  about  negative  feelings  between 
people  and  it  tends  to  rule  out  participation  for  enjoyment's  sake.  This  is 
pervasive  and  carries  over  into  the  home,  peer  group,  etc.  This  one  issue  may 
be  what  results  in  some  adults  remembering  high  school  as  the  best  times  in 
their  lives,  never  equaled,  and  some  remembering  it  as  a  living  hell. 
Positive  competition  means  seeing  multiple  aspects  of  competition.  One  aspect 
can  be  called  "striving."  This  is  where  the  person  strives  to  do  better  at  some 
task.  The  standard  is  past  performance.  This  is  one  of  the  things  people  in  the 
individual  sports  do.  The  sprinter  may  try  to  beat  opponents,  but  also  to  set  a 
personal  best  time.  The  high  jumper  may  want  the  gold  medal,  but  also  wants 
to  jump  higher  on  each  outing.  From  the  perspective  of  critical  theory  this  is 
acceptable  only  when  each  individual  makes  the  choice  to  accept  one  aspect  or 
another.  Another  aspect  for  teachers  might  include  choosing  to  use  alternative 
methodologies,  changing  grading  procedures,  organizing  cooperative  learning 
groups,  etc.  without  "losing"  to  other  teachers  who  focus  exclusively  on 
prepping  students  for  some  standardized  test.  The  truly  critical  pedagogue  will 
help  to  raise  consciousness  of  students  to  the  negative  and  positive  facets  of 
competition  and  warn  about  those  that  undermine  equal  social  relations. 

Other  contrasts  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here  are  deviancy  versus 
resistance,  multiculturalism  versus  similarity  with  difference,  individualism 
versus  individuality,  authoritarianism  versus  authority,  control  versus 
democracy,  traditional  empowerment  versus  critical  empowerment,  and 
traditional  literacy  versus  critical  literacy. 

Having  only  briefly  and  summarily  reviewed  critical  theory,  how,  it 
might  be  asked,  does  this  relate  to  Christian  education?  At  least  four  concems 
come  to  mind  and  follow:  1.  Concem  for  all  persons;  2.  Care  for  the  oppressed; 
3.  A  vision  of  the  church  as  a  fellowship  of  "cognitive  aliens;"  and  4. 
Individualized  education  within  a  community  of  compassion.  Critical  theory 
seeks  to  value  all  persons.  This  is  a  Christian  value,  too.  However,  only  one 
example  need  serve  to  show  how  that  is  not  being  lived  out  very  well  by  the 
church.  Sunday  is  often  called  the  most  segregated  day  of  the  week.  Oh,  but 
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people  of  different  races  and  ethnic  groups  choose  to  be  separate.  I  challenge 
that  response.  For  many  of  the  same  reasons  given  by  critical  theory  people  are 
conditioned  by  "hidden  curriculum"  and  hegemonic  values  to  think  that  there 
are  no  alternatives. 

Was  it  Christian  concern  or  state  and  local  laws  that  prompted 
churches  to  make  their  facilities  available  to  people  with  physical  limitations? 
How  long  has  it  been  since  churches  started  progranmiing  specifically  for 
special  ed.  kids?  Ten  years,  twenty,  surely  not  much  more  even  when  these 
children  have  been  obvious  for  generations.  Why  do  we  still  have  "social  class 
churches?"  How  can  such  an  affluent  nation,  full  of  Christians,  have  more 
homeless  people  than  any  other  developed  nation?  Where  are  those  Christians? 
The  church  and  its  educative  institutions  need  to  be  much  more  aggressive  in 
reaching  out  to  their  neighbors. 

Critical  theory  is  concerned  for  the  oppressed.  While  some  churches 
have  begun  to  extend  themselves  to  the  oppressed,  the  idea  of  partnering  with 
oppressed  to  the  point  of  sharing  the  oppression  in  order  to  overcome  it  is  not 
a  popular  church  idea.  We  would  rather  give  a  little  money  to  urban  missions 
or  sign  a  petition.  How  many  church  members,  from  "comfortable"  churches, 
give  of  themselves  to  those  who  are  truly  oppressed,  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world?  We  might  even  vote  for  important  issues  or  send  a  letter  to  congress, 
but  how  many  belong  to  political  action  groups  or  those  Christian  organizations 
that  work  directly  with  oppressed  people  here  and  abroad? 

Critical  theory  is  concerned  with  thinking  in  new  and  different  ways 
about  the  status  quo.  Christians  need  to  support  and  be  engaged  in  prophetic 
discourse  concerning  the  values  of  the  world  (dominant  culture)  and  its 
incursion  into  the  church.  The  church  ought  to  be  influencing  the  world  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  This  should  be  done  in  word  and  deed,  by  the 
testimony  of  sound  thinking  and  communication  as  well  as  by  living  Christlike 
lives.  Pietism  should  be  supported,  but  the  world  has  convinced  us  that  religion 
has  to  be  privatized,  held  in  individualism  and  not  set  the  standard  in  values, 
interpersonal  relations,  and  institutional  structure. 

Critical  theory  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  community. 
Churches  need  to  give  more  time  and  effort  at  creating  true.  Christian 
community  where  compassion  is  the  norm  in  all  interpersonal  relations. 
Covered-dish  suppers,  and  Sunday  morning  worship  contribute  to  community 
development,  but  much  more  must  be  done.  The  sense  of  community  is  so 
weak  that  many  Christians  put  on  their  "church  face"  on  Sunday  and  take  it  off 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Today's  busy  life  style,  at  least  for  the  middle-class, 
must  be  attacked.  It  is  one  of  the  obvious  culprits  capturing  the  time  and  energy 
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of  Christians  who  could  use  that  time  and  energy  to  contribute  to 
compassionate  communities  of  Christ  in  their  churches.  We  maintain  this 
busyness,  I  believe,  because  the  world  would  apply  sanctions  if  we  did  not.  We 
would  be  thought  to  be  poor  parents,  not  interested  in  betterment,  culturally 
backward,  etc.  We  would  be  shamed.  This  must  be  overcome.  Critical  theory 
as  applied  to  education  is  something  that  Christian  educators  need  to  keep  an 
eye  on.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  how  it  might  contribute  to  our  purposes, 
especially  when  they  approach  those  of  critical  theory.  We  have  been  captured 
by  a  schooling  model  of  education  for  our  churches  and  other  institutions  and 
often  we  bear  the  same  problems.  Critical  theory  is  seeking  to  address  some  of 
those  problems.  The  church  certainly  needs  to  break  the  schooling  mold  and 
critical  theory  might  help  us  by  giving  some  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
need  to  engage  critical  theory  carefully  and  not  "baptize"  the  whole  of  it.  We 
must  always  carefully  view  all  ideas  through  the  lenses  of  faith.  I  think  we  can 
find  Scriptural  support  for  some  of  what  critical  theory  in  education  has  to  say. 
This  essay  began  noting  that  Richard  E.  Allison  successfully  kept  his 
seminary  courses  up  to  date,  on  the  cutting  edge.  Much  of  this,  I  am  convinced, 
was  due  to  his  inquiring  mind.  Richard  wants  to  know.  He  wants  his  students 
to  know.  He  wants  his  denomination  to  know.  He  wants  the  wider  expression 
of  the  church  to  know.  The  task  of  Christian  education  in  the  new  century  is  to 
lead  the  way  in  knowing. 
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Old  Testament 

Introductions 

Bandstra,  Barry  L.  Reading  the  Old  Testament.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Behnont,  CA:  Wadsworth,  1995. 
The  author  seeks  to  help  the  reader  understand  the  OT  by  doing 
actual  readings  of  texts.  It  draws  from  history  and  critical 
methodologies  to  bring  beginning  students  into  the  study  of  the  OT. 

Craigie,  Peter  C.  The  Old  Testament.  Its  Background.  Growth,  and 
Content.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1986. 

Craigie  presents  the  material  of  the  OT  by  utilizing  ideas  and 
perspectives  from  various  viewpoints  thus  giving  a  rich  under- 
standing of  the  content  of  the  OT. 

Dillard,  Rajnnond  B.;  Longman,  Tremper,  III.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1994. 
With  each  book  of  the  OT,  Dillard  and  Longman  present  the 
following  parts:  Bibliography,  Historical  Background  (authorship, 
text  and  tradition,  and  historical-critical  approaches).  Evaluation  of 
the  critical  approach.  Literary  analysis.  Theological  message,  and 
Approaching  the  New  Testament.  This  method  introduces  the 
reader  to  a  wide  background  of  the  issues  involved  in 
understanding  the  OT. 

Flanders,  Henry  Jackson,  Jr.;  Crapps,  Robert  Wilson;  and  Smith,  David 
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Anthony.  People  of  the  Covenant.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  3d  ed.  New  York/Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1988. 

The  authors  examine  the  content  of  the  OT  in  light  of  other 
ancient  stories  and  cultural  perspectives  which  provide  an  excellent 
contextual  understanding  of  the  OT  materials. 
Soggin,  J.  Alberto.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  From  its  origins  to 
the  closing  of  the  Alexandrian  canon.  3d  ed.  Louisville: 
Westminster/ John  Knox,  1989. 

Soggin  has  replaced  S.R.  Driver's  classic  introduction.  With  each 
book  of  the  OT  including  the  deutero-canonical  books,  Soggins 
generally  deals  with  character  and  content,  authorship,  and  thought 
resulting  in  a  fine  summary  of  the  "facts"  of  each  book. 

Pentateuch 
Blenkinsopp,  Joseph.  The  Pentateuch:  An  Introduction  to  the  First  Five 

Books  of  the  Bible.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1992. 
A  clearly  written  presentation  of  the  changes  in  interpretation  of 

the  Pentateuch  over  the  past  two  centuries,  with  an  introduction 

and  explanation  of  the  books.  Among  the  best  from  the  more 

liberal  perspective. 
Craigie,  Peter  C.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  NICOT.  Grand  Rapids: 

Eerdmans,  1976. 
An  expert  in  the  Ugaritic  background  of  the  OT,  the  author  brings 

his  clear  writing  style  to  bear  on  this  important  book.  The  work  is 

accessible  to  pastor  and  layperson  alike. 
Gaebelein,  Frank  E.,  ed.  The  Expositor's  Bible  Commentary,  vol.  2, 

Genesis-Numbers.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1990. 
Part  of  a  strong  Evangelical  series  which  presents  lengthy  works 

on  several  biblical  books  in  one  volume.  Expositors  here  are  John 

Sailhamer,  Walter  Kaiser,  R.  Laird  Harris  and  Ronald  Allen. 
Milgrom,  Jacob.  Leviticus  1-16.  Anchor  Bible.  New  York:  Doubleday, 

1991. 
Although  not  yet  completed,  this  commentary  deserves  pride  of 

place  for  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  on  Leviticus  today. 

The  best  available  on  OT  law,  this  book  is  joined  by  other  worthy 

contributions  to  this  series  by  other  Jewish  writers  (E.A.  Speiser, 

Genesis.  1964;  Baruch  A.  Levine,  Numbers  1-20.  1993;  Moshe 

Weinfeld.  Deuteronomy  1-11.  1991). 
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Miller,  Patrick  D.,  Jr.  Deuteronomy.  Interpretation.  Louisville: 

Westminster/John  Knox,  1990. 
Writing  from  a  main-line  position,  the  author,  and  the  series  as  a 

whole  do  a  good  job  in  pointing  out  the  relevance  of  the  biblical 

text  for  contemporary  preaching  and  teaching.  There  is  much  to 

challenge  the  reader  here. 
SaiUiamer,  John  H.  The  Pentateuch  as  Narrative:  A  Biblical-Theological 

Commentary.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1992. 
A  useful  introduction  from  a  conservative  position.  After  an 

introduction  into  authorship,  form,  structure  and  theology,  the 

author  gives  a  detailed  overview  of  each  book. 
Sama,  Nahum.  Understanding  Genesis:  The  Heritage  of  Biblical  Israel. 

New  York:  Schocken,  1970. 
In  this  and  its  companion  volume  Exploring  Exodus:  The 

Heritage  of  Biblical  Israel  (1986)  the  author,  a  conservative  Jew, 

provides  interesting  exegetical  insight.  He  is  especially  strong  in 

placing  the  books  in  their  ancient  Near  Eastern  environment. 
Wenham,  Gordon  J.  Genesis  1-15/Genesis  16-50.  Word  Biblical 

Commentary.  Waco:  Word,  1987/1994. 
Probably  the  best  to  date  among  Evangelical  commentaries  on 

Genesis.  In  addition  to  exegetical  insight,  the  author  is  also 

sensitive  to  literary  and  theological  issues. 

.  The  Book  of  Leviticus.  NICOT.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1979. 

A  solid  evangelical  work  which  almost  makes  the  book  exciting. 

He  draws  most  helpfully  from  the  sociological  analyses  of  Mary 

Douglas. 
.  Numbers:  An  Introduction  and  Commentary.  TOTC.  Downers 

Grove:  Inter  Varsity,  1981. 
Yet  another  from  the  leading  Evangelical  commentator  on  the 

Pentateuch.  This  is  part  of  a  series  which  is  useful  for  student, 

layperson  and  pastor. 
Westermaim,  Claus.  Genesis  1-11/Genesis  12-36/Genesis  37-50.    Mirmea- 

polis:  Augsburg,  1984/1985/1986. 
An  extremely  thorough  commentary  on  Genesis,  it  is  especially 

valuable  for  the  comprehensive  bibliographies,  which  are 

unsurpassed  up  to  the  publication  date.  From  a  more  liberal, 

tradition-historical  perspective,  these  volumes  must  be  consulted  by 

every  serious  student  of  Genesis. 
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Historical  Books 
Bright,  John.  A  History  of  Israel.  3rd  ed.  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1981. 
Although  now  somewhat  dated,  this  history  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  its  capacity  to  synthesize  the  biblical  record  with  information 
gained  through  extrabiblical  sources. 
Hess,  Richard  S.   Joshua.   Tyndale  Old  Testament  Commentary.   Downers 
Grove:  InterVarsity  Press,  1996. 

One  of  the  best  volumes  in  an  excellent  series  oriented  toward 
pastors  and  lay  people. 
Howard,  David  M.,  Jr.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Historical  Books. 
Chicago:  Moody,  1993. 

A  thorough  and  readable  introduction  that  discusses  the  major 
questions  raised  by  each  of  the  Historical  Books,  introduced  by  a  fine 
chapter  on  historical  narrative. 
Hubbard,  Robert  L.,  Jr.    Ruth.   New  International  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1988. 

In  many  ways  a  model  commentary,  wedding  careful  exegesis  with 
a  sensitivity  to  issues  of  faith  and  life. 
Long,  V.  Philips.  The  Art  of  Biblical  History.  Foundations  of  Contemporary 
Interpretations.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1994. 

Tackles  the  difficult  historical  issues  raised  by  archaeology  and 
historical  analysis  of  scripture,  while  holding  to  a  strong  view  of 
biblical  authority.  The  publisher  has  recently  joined  it  and  the  other 
books  in  the  series  into  a  large,  one-volume  work. 
Polzin,  Robert.  Moses  and  the  Deuteronomist.  New  York:  Seabury,  1980. 
A  difficult  book  for  the  non-scholar,  this  ground  breaking  study  of 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges  is  nonetheless  rich  with  insight. 
Walsh,  Jerome.    1  Kings.   Berit  01am.   CoUegeville,  Mn:   Michael  Glazier, 
1996. 

The  first  published  volume  of  a  commentary  series  devoted  to 
exploring  the  literary  artistry  of  the  biblical  text.  Ably  illustrates  the 
unique  literary  features  of  the  Old  Testament. 
WiUiamson.  H.  G.  M.  Ezra.  Nehemiah.  Word  Biblical  Commentary.  Waco: 
Word,  1985. 

Offers  extensive  discussion  of  the  various  features  of  these  books; 
written  by  one  of  the  premier  scholars  on  the  exilic  and  postexilic 
period. 
Wiseman,  Donald  J.     1-2  Kings.     Tyndale  Old  Testament  Comrrientary. 
Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity,  1993. 
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Accessible  to  the  general  reader,  this  volume  provides  awealth  of 
information  on  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  context  of  these  books. 
Yee,  Gail,  ed.  Judges  And  Method.  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1995. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  Judges,  designed  to  introduce  and  illustrate 
new  methods  of  interpretation.  Sheds  new  light  on  an  often-neglected 
biblical  book. 

Prophets 

Gordon,  Robert  P.,  ed.  The  Place  is  Too  Small  for  Us:  The  Israelite  Prophets 
in  Recent  Scholarship.  SETS  5.  Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  1995. 
A  collection  of  reprints  of  key  articles  showing  the  development  of 
the  study  of  the  prophets  over  the  last  half-century.  With  an 
introductory  essay  surveying  the  field,  this  volume  shows  the  state  of 
play  of  the  field  of  prophetic  studies.  A  usefiil  resource  for  the  scholar 
and  dedicated  student. 

Grabbe,  Lester  L.,  Priests.  Prophets.  Diviners,  Sages:  A  Socio-historical  Study 
of  Religious  Speciahsts  in  Ancient  Israel.  Valley  Forge:  Trinity  Press 
International,  1995. 

A  interesting  and  very  readable  introduction  to  the  figures 
mentioned  in  the  subtitle.  Using  the  field  of  sociology  to  illustrate  the 
cultural  interactions  between  institutions,  this  volume  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  student  and  scholar. 

Heschel,  Abraham  J.  The  Prophets:  An  Introduction.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1962. 

By  a  conservative  Jewish  scholar,  this  work  breathes  a  love  for  these 
messengers  of  God  and  an  excitement  about  their  message  with  a 
passion  which  is  unrivaled  among  similar  books.  The  Jewish 
viewpoint  affects  some  interpretations,  but  all  interested  readers  will 
be  challenged  and  stimulated  by  reading  this  work. 

Martens,  Ehner  A.  Jeremiah.  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary.  Scottdale: 
Herald  Press,  1986. 

Lind,  Millard  C.  Ezekiel.  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary.  Scottdale: 
Herald  Press,  1996. 

Guenther,  Allen,  Hosea.  Amos.  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary. 
Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1998. 

Three  examples  of  a  very  usefiil  commentary  series.  As  well  as 
providing  readable  exegesis  of  the  text,  the  series  provides  two  usefiil 
sections  not  found  in  most  commentaries.  'The  Text  in  Biblical 
Context'  traces  the  motifs  and  themes  of  the  passage  as  they  are 
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developed  throughout  the  rest  of  Scripture.  'The  Text  in  the  Life  of 

the  Church'  illustrates  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  passage 

throughout  church  history.  Specifically  aimed  at  Sunday  School 

teachers  and  pastors. 
Smith,  Gary  V.   An  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Prophets:   The  Prophets  as 

Preachers.  Nashville:  Broadman  &  Holman,  1994. 
A  helpful  introduction  not  only  to  the  message  and  setting  of  the 

prophets,  but  also  to  their  role  as  communicator  of  God's  message. 

This  book  asks  what  the  prophets  were  attempting  to  do  in  the  various 

contexts  in  which  they  preached  their  message. 
Van  Gemeren,  Willem.    Interpreting  the  Prophetic  Word.    Grand  Rapids: 

Zondervan,  1990. 
A  utilitarian  introduction  from  a  conservative.  Evangelical  position. 

Especially  usefiil  for  notes  and  bibliography. 

Wisdom 
Berry,  Donald.     An  Introduction  to  the  Wisdom  and  Poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Nashville:  Broadman  &  Holman,  1995. 

A  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  introduction.  In  addition  to 
thorough  introductions  of  the  wisdom  and  poetical  books,  the  volume 
includes  chapters  on  the  concept  of  wisdom,  the  wisdom  literature  of 
the  ancient  Near  East,  and  the  history  of  interpretation. 
Brown,  William  P.  Character  in  Crisis:  A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Wisdom 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1996. 

An  original  and  engaging  approach,  which  argues  that  wisdom 
literature  is  ultimately  concerned  with  the  formation  of  moral 
character. 
Clines,  David  J.  A.   Job  1-20.   Word  Biblical  Commentary.   Waco:   Word, 
1989. 

This  book  does  what  a  commentary  should  do.  It  provides 
information  essential  to  understanding  the  biblical  text,  but  does  so  in 
a  way  that  stimulates  thinking  about  its  meaning.  One  of  the  best 
volumes  in  the  series. 
Crenshaw,  James  L.  Ecclesiastes.  Old  Testament  Library.  Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1987. 

A  commentary  that  offers  rich  exposition  on  this  enigmatic  book. 
Very  well- written,  it  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  Ecclesiastes'  message. 

.  Old  Testament  Wisdom:  An  Introduction.  Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981. 

A  classic  introduction  which  spans  the  biblical  and  apocryphal 
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wisdom  books.    It  offers  profound  reflections  on  the  way  that  the 

various  books  engage  the  basic  issues  of  existence. 
Janzen,  J.  Gerald.  Job.  Interpretation.  Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1990. 

An  especially  useful  commentary  for  preaching  and  teaching.    It 

deals  with  the  book  in  segments  and  focuses  on  the  theological  import 

of  the  text. 
Kidner,  Derek.    A  Time  to  Mourn  and  a  Time  to  Dance.    Downers  Grove: 

InterVaristy,  1976. 
This  book  on  Ecclesiastes  is  one  of  those  rare  books  that  combines, 

in  an  exemplary  fashion,  a  deep  understanding  of  scripture  with  a 

corresponding  depth  of  insight  regarding  its  relevance  for  today. 
Murphy,  Roland  E.  The  Song  of  Songs.  Hermeneia.  Minneapolis:  Fortress, 

1990. 
A  detailed  commentary  that  explores  the  range  of  meanings  ascribed 

to  the  book.    Although  the  book  is  written  for  scholars,  and  is 

expensive,  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  here  for  all  readers. 
.  The  Tree  of  Life:  An  Exploration  of  Biblical  Wisdom  Literature.  2"'* 

ed.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1996. 
An  excellent  general  introduction  by  a  leading  Roman  Catholic 

scholar. 
Whybray,  R.  N.  Proverbs.  New  Century  Bible  Commentary.  Grand  Rapids: 

Eerdmans,  1994. 
A  superlative  commentary  that  deals  thoroughly  but  concisely  with 

the  various  features  of  the  book.  Enables  the  reader  to  grasp  not  only 

the  meaning  of  the  individual  proverbs  but  also  the  structure  of  the 

entire  book. 

Old  Testament  Theology 
Eichrodt,  Walter.     Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     Trans.  J.A.  Baker. 
Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1961. 

Although  a  rather  old  presentation,  the  content  of  Eichrodt's  theology 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  covenant  concept. 
Goldingay,  John.     Theological  Diversity  and  the  Authority  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1987. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  study  of  OT  theology  by  juxtaposing 

three  pairs  of  methodologies:  contextual  or  historical;  evaluative  or 

critical;  and  unifying  or  constructive.  The  results  of  this  comparison 

are  excellent  insights  into  the  content  and  theology  of  the  OT. 

Hayes,  John  H. ;  Frederick  Prussner.    Old  Testament  Theology:  Its  History  and 
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Development.  Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1985. 
An  excellent  history  of  the  various  methodologies  that  have  been 

used  throughout  history  in  the  study  of  the  OT;  a  helpful  introduction 

to  Old  Testament  theologies. 
Kaiser,  Walter  C,  Jr.   Toward  an  Old  Testament  Theology.   Grand  Rapids: 

Zondervan,  1978. 
A  popular  evangelical  approach  to  OT  theology  which  traces  the 

theme  of  promise  throughout  the  OT  as  a  unifying  theme. 
Ollenburger,  Ben  C;  Martens,  Elmer  A.;  and  Hasel,  Gerhard  F.  (eds.).  The 

Flowering  of  Old  Testament  Theology.    A  Reader  in  Twentieth- 
Century   Old   Testament   Theology.    1930-1990.    Winona   Lake: 

Eisenbrauns,  1992  in  Sources  for  Biblical  and  Theological  Study, 

General  Editor:  David  W.  Baker. 
Selected  writings  of  recent  authors  are  presented  resulting  in  a  fme 

survey  of  and  an  introduction  to  methodologies  in  OT  theology.  A 

good  place  for  begirmers  to  start. 
Rad,  Gerhard  von.  Old  Testament  Theology.  Trans.  D.  M.  G.  Stalker.  New 

York:  Harper,  1962-1965. 
Like  Eichrodt's  theology,  von  Rad's  is  older,  but  presents  the  classic 

"salvation-history"  methodology.  A  theology  which  has  had  a  wide 

impact  in  many  languages. 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  Background 
Walton,  John  H.  Ancient  Israelite  Literature  in  its  Cultural  Context:  A  Survev 
of  Parallels  Between  Biblical  and  Ancient  Near  Eastem  Texts.  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1989. 

A  useful  introduction  to  the  topic,  with  full  bibliographies  for  further 
reading.  Actual  texts  are  not  included. 
Hallo,  William  W.  and  K.  Lawson  Younger,  Jr.  The  Context  of  Scripture:  Vol. 
1  Canonical  Compositions  from  the  Biblical  World.   Leiden:  Brill, 
1997. 

The  first  of  a  new  (and  expensive)  series  which  will  make  available 
fresh  translations  of  relevant  extra-biblical  material  which  can 
illuminate  scripture.  Useful  in  conjunction  with  Walton,  this  will 
replace  Pritchard's  Ancient  Near  Eastem  Texts. 
Walton,  John  and  Victor  Matthews.  The  FVP  Bible  Background  Commentarv: 
Genesis-Deuteronomy.  Downers  Grove:  Inter  Varsity  Press,  1997. 

A  useful  tool  aimed  at  the  student  and  pastor.    Like  its  New 
Testament  counterpart  by  Keener,  the  first  of  a  2-3  volume  series  goes 
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canonically  through  the  Bible  providing  helpful  background  on 
aspects  of  culture,  belief  and  practice. 

Old  Testament  Archaeology 
Hoerth,  Alfred  J.  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament.  Grand  Rapids:    Baker 
Book  House,  1998. 
Not  yet  out  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  this  volume  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  standard  text.  With  charts,  photos  and  maps,  beginning  and  more 
advanced  readers  in  the  field  will  find  useful  information  on  the  how, 
what  and  why  of  archaeology. 
Meyers,  Eric  M.,  ed.  The  Oxford  Encyclopedia  of  Archaeology  in  the  Near 
East.  5  vol.  New  York/Oxford:  Oxford,  1997. 

This  massive  encyclopedia  with  recent  bibliographies  is  the  first 
place  to  look  for  people,  places  and  things  relating  to  the  Old 
Testament,  but  even  more  to  its  ancient  Near  Eastern  world. 
Stem,  Ephraim,  ed.  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Archaeological  Excavations  in 
the  Holv  Land.  New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1993. 

This  four  volume  encyclopedia  covers  hundreds  of  archaeological 
sites  from  the  Sinai,  through  Israel  and  into  Transjordan.  With 
excellent  drawings  maps,  and  photos,  the  physical  setting  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  be  enlivened  for  readers. 

Old  Testament  Hermeneutics 
Goldingay,  John.  Models  for  Scripture.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans/  Carlisle: 

Paternoster,  1994. 
.    Models    for    the    Interpretation    of   Scripture.       Grand    Rapids: 

Eerdmans/Carlisle:  Paternoster,  1995. 

An  original  and  practical  approach  which  offers  models  for 

understanding  and  interpreting  the  diverse  forms  of  biblical  literature. 

The  author  raises  many  provocative  questions,  always  with  a  view 

towards  engaging  scripture  with  the  real-world  issues  confronting  the 

Church. 
Grant,  Robert  M.,  with  David  Tracy.  A  Short  History  of  the  Interpretation  of 

the  Bible,  l"*^  ed.  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1985. 
A  concise  and  informative  survey  of  the  ways  the  Church  has 

interpreted  scripture  throughout  its  history.    Especially  useful  for 

understanding  the  development  of  many  of  current  approaches. 
Klein,  William  W.,  Craig  L.  Blomberg,  an  d  Robert  L.  Hubbard.  Introduction 

to  Biblical  Interpretation.  Waco:  Word,  1993. 
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A  comprehensive  introduction  both  to  theoretical  questions  and 
exegetical  method.  Though  oriented  toward  the  novice,  it  is  an 
excellent  refresher  for  those  wanting  to  refine  their  skills. 

Literary  Approaches 
Alter,  Robert.  The  Art  of  Biblical  Narrative.  New  York:  Basic,  1981. 

A  modem  classic.  Takes  the  reader  deep  into  many  familiar  stories, 
highlighting  the  subtlety  and  skill  with  which  they  are  written. 
Alter,  Robert  and  Frank  Kermode,  eds.    The  Literary  Guide  to  the  Bible. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap/Harvard  University  Press,  1987. 

Essays  on  every  book  of  the  Bible,  written  with  attention  to  the 
literary  features  of  each. 
Gunn,  David  M.  and  Danna  Nolan  Fewell.  Narrative  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
Oxford  Bible  Series.  Oxford:  OxfordUniversity  Press,  1993. 

Introduces  a  method  for  interpreting  narrative,  illustrating  the 
method  through  a  series  of  lively  readings.  Demonstrates  how 
attention  to  literary  features  can  often  undo  conventional 
interpretations. 
Trible,  Phyllis.  Texts  of  Terror.  Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology.  Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1984. 

A  series  of  essays  on  neglected  texts  and  characters,  employing  a 
moderate  feminist  hermeneutic.  An  important  and  provocative  little 
book. 

New  Testament 
Jesus  and  the  Gospels 
1 .  The  Historical  Jesus 

Luke  T.  Johnson.  The  RealJesus  {New  York:  HarperCollins,  1995). 

Johnson  provides  a  lively  introduction  to  ~  and  thorough  debunking 
of  -  the  more  liberal  attempts  to  reconstmct  a  picture  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  He  addresses  the  methodological  problems  underlying  the 
famous  Jesus  Seminar,  as  well  as  the  larger  issue  of  "history"  and  the 
limits  of  "historical  reconstruction." 

Ben  Witherington,  III.  The  Jesus  Quest  (Downers  Grove,  IL:  IVP,  1996). 

This  volume  provides  a  thorough  but  readable  survey  of  the  last  two 
decades  of  Jesus  research,  together  with  a  cogent  assessment  of  the 
contributions  and  weaknesses  of  each  position  surveyed. 

Graham  Stanton.  Gospel  Truth?  New  Light  on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  (Valley 
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Forge,  PA:  Trinity  Press,  1995). 

This  book  is  more  of  a  collection  of  essays  in  which  Stanton 
discusses  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  materials  as  revealing  "Gospel 
truth,"  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  historical  truth.  He  provides  a  very 
accessible  introduction  to  the  work  of  text  criticism,  the  transmission 
of  Jesus  traditions  within  the  church  before  the  appearance  of  the 
canonical  Gospels,  form  criticism,  redaction  analysis,  and  the 
development  of  a  four-fold  Gospel  canon.  In  the  second  half,  Stanton 
conducts  his  own  "quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus"  through  examination 
of  archaeological  discoveries,  pagan  and  non-Christian  Jewish 
comments  about  the  sect  and  its  founder,  and  the  canonical  and  non- 
canonical  Christian  writings.  (See  Book  Review,  this  issue). 
Craig  A.  Evans.  Jesus  (IBR  Bibliographies;  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Baker,  1992). 
An  annotated  bibliography  of  566  books  and  articles  listed  under  the 
headings  of  "Surveys  of  Research,"  "Classic  Studies,"  "General," 
"Demythologization,"  "Authenticity  Criteria"  [i.e.,  of  Jesus'  sayings], 
"Teachings  of  Jesus,"  "Jesus'  Self-Understanding,"  "Miracles,"  "Death 
of  Jesus,"  "Resurrection,"  "Lives  [Biographies]  of  Jesus,"  "Jesus  in 
Noncanonical  Historical  Sources,"  "Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist."  A 
very  helpful  handbook  to  scholarship,  and  essential  starting  point  for 
research  and  study. 

2.  Resources  for  the  study  of  the  Gospels 

J.  B.  Green,  Scot  McKnight,  and  I.  H.  Marshall  (eds.).  Dictionary  of  Jesus  and 
the  Gospels  (Downers  Grove:  InterVarsity,  1992). 
This,  the  first  of  FVP's  four- volume  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  an  essential  compendium  of  evangelical  scholarship  on  the  Gospels. 
Major  articles  provide  a  thorough  orientation  to  the  four  gospels,  the 
Jewish  religion  of  Jesus'  day,  the  history  of  the  period,  and  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  himself.  Minor  articles  supply  a  wealth  of 
clarification  concerning  the  players,  the  concepts,  and  the  everyday 
realities  encountered  in  the  Gospels. 

John  T.  Carroll  and  Joel  B.  Green,  et  al.     The  Death  of  Jesus  in  Early 
Christianity  (Peabody/Hendrickson,  1995). 

This  stimulating  collection  of  essays  surveys  the  way  in  which  the 
passion  of  Jesus  is  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament  and  extra- 
canonical  gospels.  The  final  chapters  explore  the  use  of  Old 
Testament  quotations  in  the  passion,  the  political  and  religious  reasons 
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for  the  crucifixion,  and  how  to  communicate  the  meaning  of  the 
passion  in  the  modem  world.  Essential  reading  on,  arguably,  the 
most  important  facet  of  our  faith.  See  further  my  review  in  Trinity 
Journal  18NS  (1997)  102-105. 
Stanley  E.  Porter  and  Lee  M.  McDonald.  New  Testament  Introduction  (IBR 
Bibliographies;  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1995). 

An  annotated  bibliography  listing  848  books  and  articles  under  the 
headings  of  "Interpretation  Skills,"  "New  Testament  Criticism," 
"Historical  Backgrounds,"  "Introductions,  Commentaries,  and  Canon." 
A  reliable  and  extensive  guide  to  further  research  and  study. 

Paul 
Barrett,    C.    K.      Paul    An   Introduction   to   His   Thought.      Louisville: 
Westminster/ John  Knox  Press,  1994. 

A  basic  introduction  to  Paul's  life  &  theology  by  a  great  master  of  the 
subject. 
Branch,  Manfred  T.   Hard  Sayings  of  Paul.   Downers  Grove:   InterVarsity, 
1989. 

Exegetical  insights  on  forty-eight  of  Paul's  most  difficult  sayings. 
Bruce,  F.  F.  Paul.  Apostle  of  the  Heart  Set  Free.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1977. 

One  of  the  best  written,  easy  readable,  comprehensive  life  of  Paul 
books  ever  written  by  an  evangelical  master  on  Pauline  thought. 
Drane,  John.  Paul.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row  ,  1976. 

A  basic  illustrated  introduction  to  the  life  and  times  of  Paul. 
Dunn,  James  D.  G.    The  Theology  of  Paul  the  Apostle.     Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1997. 

A  superb  exposition  of  Paul's  thought.  Upon  its  release  (November) 
this  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  book  to  date  on  Pauline  theology. 
Jewett,  Robert.  A  Chronology  of  Paul's  Life.  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1979. 
One  of  only  two  comprehensive  chronologies  on  Paul.    Easy  to 
follow. 
Jones,  Jr.,  Amos.    Paul's  Message  of  Freedom:    What  Does  It  Mean  to  the 
Black  Church?  Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press,  1984 
A  rare  book  that  attempts  to  apply  Pauline  thought  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Black  Church. 
Keener,  Craig  S.  Paul.  Women  and  Wives:  Marriage  and  Women's  Ministry 
in  the  Letters  of  Paul.  Peabody:  Hendrickson,  1992. 
An  insightful  work  on  the  difficult  texts  in  Paul's  writing  about 
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women  in  marriage  and  ministry. 
Longenecker,  Richard  N.,  ed.  The  Road  from  Damascus:  The  Impact  of  Paul's 
Conversion  on  His  Life.  Thought,  and  Ministry.    Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1997. 

An  insightfiil  collection  of  essays  on  the  impact  of  Paul's  conversion 
on  his  life,  ministry,  and  thought. 
Witherington,  III,  Ben.    Paul's  Narrative  Thought  World:    The  Tapestry  of 
Tragedy  and  Triumph.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox,  1994. 
An  excellent  account  of  the  contours  of  Pauline  theology. 

The  Epistle  of  James 

Johnson,  Luke  Timothy.  The  Letter  of  James.  The  Anchor  Bible  Commentary 
Vol.  37A.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1995. 
Johnson  has  produced  a  truly  outstanding  commentary  that  should  be 
on  the  shelf  of  every  pastor  and  teacher.  The  strength  of  the 
commentary  is  its  extensive  introduction  (162  pages!)  which  deals  not 
only  with  traditional  questions  of  authorship,  dating,  etc.,  but  with 
literary  relationships  (Greco-Roman  moralists,  OT  writings,  Jewish 
literature,  NT  writings,  and  non-canonical  Christian  literature)  and  the 
reception  of  the  Epistle  throughout  church  history  including  its  place 
in  the  world  today.  The  actual  commentary  and  translation  provides 
for  each  section  of  text  an  overview,  a  verse  by  verse  analysis  (all 
Greek  is  transliterated),  a  comment  section  which  summarizes  each 
section,  and  a  limited  bibliography  for  frirther  study.  If  you  can  only 
afford  one  commentary  on  James,  buy  this  one. 

Maynard-Reid,  Pedrito  U.  Poverty  and  Wealth  in  James.  MaryknoU:  Orbis, 
1987. 
Maynard-Reid  provides  a  fresh  reading  of  James  by  analyzing  the 
themes  of  wealth  and  poverty  found  explicitly  in  James  1:9-1 1;  2:1- 
13;  4: 13-5:6.  By  way  of  relevant  background  material  he  presents  a 
brief  picture  of  life  in  the  first  century  in  terms  of  the  social 
stratification,  economic,  physio-geographical  and  cultural  data  based 
on  biblical  and  non-biblical  literature.  These  sociological  factors  are 
then  shown  to  be  key  in  understanding  James.  A  chapter  on  each 
passage  mentioned  above  gives  a  fairly  thorough  analysis  of  key 
terminology  (all  Greek  is  transliterated)  and  themes  of  poverty  and 
wealth.  Each  chapter  has  extensive  notes  for  fiirther  study. 

Moo,  Douglas  J.   James.   Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentary.    Downers 
Grove/Grand  Rapids:  InterVarsity  Press/Eerdmans,  1985. 
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Although  now  somewhat  dated,  Moo's  commentary  provides  an 
excellent  treatment  of  this  often  misunderstood  book.  He  gives 
careful  attention  to  the  problems  plaguing  Jamesian  research  in 
determining  authorship,  dating,  provenance,  genre,  etc.,  in  a  concise 
yet  thorough  manner  with  plenty  of  footnotes  for  further  reading.  His 
commentary  looks  at  each  verse  individually.  Greek  is  transliterated 
and  technical  language  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  His  thoughtful 
treatment  of  key  themes  and  difficult  passages  makes  this  work  an 
excellent  resource  for  teachers  and  pastors. 

Penner,  Todd  C.  The  Epistle  of  James  and  Eschatologv:  Re-reading  an 
Ancient  Christian  Letter.  Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1996. 
Peimer's  stated  purpose  is  to  "re-evaluate  past  trends  in  Jamesian 
research,  and  through  an  analysis  of  the  framing  structure  of  the 
epistle,  to  re-emphasize  the  predominant  role  which  eschatology  plays 
in  interpreting  this  ancient  Christian  letter"  (p.  7).  In  attempting  to  do 
such,  Penner  spends  considerable  time  revisiting  the  dating  and 
interpretation  of  James.  His  third  chapter  on  the  eschatological 
framework  of  the  epistle  is  where  he  really  develops  his  thesis  and 
shows  that  eschatological  themes  and  motifs  dominate  the  opening 
and  closing  sections  of  the  letter.  He  provides  extensive  and  valuable 
footnotes.  Chapter  four  deals  with  James  in  the  context  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  texts  where  Penner  shows  James  to  be  in  continuity  with 
other  early  Christian  and  Jewish  texts  in  combining  ethics  and 
eschatology,  and  prophetic  announcement  and  community  instruction. 
Penner' s  work  provides  an  excellent  resource  for  serious  students  who 
do  not  mind  wading  through  some  heavy  and  sometimes  technical 
material. 

Deppe,  Dean  B.  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Chelsea,  ML: 
Bookcrafters,  1989. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  gain  insight  into  the  gospel  accounts 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  through  a  study  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  Deppe 
explores  such  things  as  James'  use  of  preexistent  materials;  the 
parallels  between  the  Jesus  tradition  and  the  Epistle,  the  possible 
connections  between  James  and  Matthew,  Luke,  and  Q;  the 
transmission  of  the  Jesus  sayings  in  James,  Paul  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers;  and  he  attempts  to  answer  the  questions  of  authorship,  dating, 
and  background  to  James.  Because  this  is  a  dissertation,  it  is  loaded 
with  technical  language  and  quotations  from  Greek  and  German. 
However,  Deppe 's  work  is  quite  intriguing  and  should  appeal  to  the 
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serious  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

Johannine  Literature 

Stibbe,  Mark  W.G.    John's  Gospel.    New  York/London:    Routledge  Press, 
1994. 

This  book  applies  a  number  of  literary  approaches  to  John's  gospel. 
Reader  response  criticism  is  utilized  to  look  at  John's  characterization 
of  Jesus  as  an  elusive  Messiah.  Structuralist  criticism  deals  with  the 
plot  of  the  gospel  with  Stibbe  proposing  that  John  used  his  "historical 
imagination"  to  weave  together  sayings  and  events  in  his  sources.  The 
gospel  genre  is  explored  utilizing  archetypal  criticism.  Stibbe  looks 
at  the  gospel  in  terms  of  Northrop  Frye's  four  archetypal  mythos 
(stories)  in  literature:  spring  (comedy),  summer  (romance),  fall 
(tragedy),  and  winter  (satire).  Narrative  criticism  is  used  to  investigate 
the  style  of  the  gospel  by  looking  at  such  things  as  context,  setting, 
narrator,  characterization,  and  John's  use  of  rhetorical  devices. 
Finally,  Stibbe  uses  a  literary  approach  called  'the  ethics  of  reception' 
to  study  the  use  of  satire  in  the  gospel,  particularly  how  it  is  directed 
against  the  Jews.  Stibbe  views  this  use  of  satire  as  a  means  toward 
awakening  apostate  Jewish  believers,  and  sees  its  use  as  the  "fiercest 
form  of  pastoral  love"  (130).  Although  the  language  of  literary 
criticism  may  be  foreign  to  some,  Stibbe  communicates  his  message 
in  a  readable  style  that  enables  one  to  appreciate  the  contribution  that 
literary  criticism  makes  to  the  study  of  John's  Gospel. 

Countryman,  L.  William.  The  Mystical  Way  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  Crossing 
Over  into  God.  Trinity  Press  International,  1994. 

This  book  looks  at  John's  Gospel  as  structured  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  believer  beginning  with  conversion  and  ending  with 
mystical  enlightenment  and  union;  that  is,  knowing  the  Father  and  His 
revealer,  Jesus  Christ.  This  work  is  scholarly  yet  devotional  as  it  gives 
fresh  insights  into  Christian  life  in  the  present. 

Hengel,  Martin.  The  Joharmine  Question.  Trinity  Press  International,  1989. 
Based  on  lectures  presented  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  this 
looks  at  the  Joharmine  corpus  as  being  the  product  of  a  "towering 
theologian"  whose  thought  is  "quite  equal  to  that  of  Paul."  Hengel 
looks  at  the  first  century  community  to  which  the  Joharmine  letters 
were  written,  and  he  provides  a  profile  of  the  'elder,'  tracing  him  back 
to  the  death  of  Jesus.  An  extensive  section  of  notes  makes  this  an 
invaluable  tool  for  research. 
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Smalley,  Stephen  S.  1.2.3  John.  Word  Biblical  Commentary,  vol.  51.  Dallas: 
Word,  1984. 

Smalley  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  background  relevant  to 
the  study  of  the  Johannine  letters  as  well  as  careful  analysis  and 
commentary  on  the  text  of  the  letters  themselves.  The  extensive 
bibliographic  materials  that  this  commentary  series  is  known  for 
makes  this  an  invaluable  tool  for  study. 

Witherington  III,  Ben.  John's  Wisdom:  A  Commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
London:  Lutterworth  Press,  1995. 

In  this  insightful  and  engaging  work,  Witherington  provides  a 
reading  of  John's  Gospel  through  the  lenses  of  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  wisdom  material  to  show  the  enormous  influence  the 
wisdom  tradition  had  on  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  Throughout  the 
commentary,  Witherington  also  offers  a  number  of  excursuses 
relevant  to  the  particular  text  under  examination.  An  important 
feature  of  his  commentary  is  found  in  the  'Bridging  the  Horizons' 
segment  of  each  chapter.  Here  Witherington  provides  fresh  insight  for 
making  the  Gospel  relevant  in  the  present.  Endnotes  and  bibliography 
are  provided  for  further  study.  The  commentary  is  quite  scholarly  yet 
remains  very  readable  and  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  all  students  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Archaeology 

Connolly,  Peter.  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus:  From 
Herod  the  Great  to  Masada.  New  York:  Peter  Bedrick  Books,  1987. 
This  lavishly  illustrated  book  is  one  of  the  finest  pictorial  works 
devoted  to  the  Herodian  period.  Connolly's  drawings  and 
reconstructions  of  significant  sites  such  as  Masada,  Jericho  and 
Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  are  striking  and 
authentically  reproduced  from  archaeological  data.  Various  phases  of 
everyday  life  in  the  first  century  are  also  illustrated  with  superb,  small, 
colored  drawings.  The  descriptions  provided  are  brief,  but  contain 
pertinent  information. 

Finegan,  Jack.  The  Archaeology  of  the  New  Testament:  The  Life  of  Jesus  and 
the  Beginning  of  the  Early  Church.  Rev.  ed.  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1992. 

Finegan  has  selected  344  items  of  archaeological  significance  from 
the  variety  of  sites  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  abundant  black 
and  white  photographs  and  drawings  of  sites.  Descriptions  are  based 
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on  somewhat  dated  sources,  but  offer  a  survey  of  essential  materials 
related  to  each  site.  The  hardback  edition  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
paperback  edition.  Anyone  contemplating  travel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  would  do  well  to  secure  this  work. 

Harris,  Roberta  L.  The  World  of  the  Bible.  New  York:  Thames  and  Hudson, 
1995. 

This  volume  is  among  the  most  complete  in  providing  a  survey  of  the 
world  of  the  Bible  as  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
author  gives  a  very  fine  summary  of  the  major  discoveries  and  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  history  of  archaeological  excavation  in  the 
Near  East.  This  is  the  kind  of  volume  that  would  complement  a 
general  introductory  textbook  for  Old  or  New  Testament  studies. 
Illustrations,  photographs  in  color,  and  special  line  drawings  assists 
the  reader.  As  a  one  volume  work  it  is  very  comprehensive,  up-to- 
date  and  balanced  in  its  handling  of  academic  material  and  general, 
biblical,  background  information.  This  would  be  an  excellent  volume 
to  add  to  a  church  library. 

McRay,  John.  Archaeology  and  the  New  Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker 
Book  House,  1991. 

The  primary  work  for  anyone  interested  in  pursuing  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  This  is  the  best  volume  available 
on  the  technical  details  of  civic,  domestic  and  religious  components 
of  the  archaeological  remains  surveyed.  The  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
journeys  of  Paul  are  presented  within  an  expanded  archaeological 
survey  of  sites,  events  and  discoveries.  McRay  has  served  as  a 
professor  of  New  Testament  Archaeology  at  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton,  Illinois  for  many  years. 

Millard,  Alan.  Discoveries  from  the  Times  of  Jesus.  Batavia,  Illinois:  Lion 
Publishing,  1990. 

This  work  is  arranged  around  topics  that  can  be  illustrated  and 
described  from  archaeological  evidence.  There  are  six  sections.  Daily 
life,  religious  backgrounds,  history  of  important  New  Testament 
rulers,  customs  related  to  crucifixion  and  burial  practice,  and 
formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon  are  some  of  the  selected  topics 
handled  by  this  work.  It  is  among  the  finest  general  introductions  to 
the  essential  background  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus. 

Murphy-O'Connor,  Jerome.  The  Holy  Land:  An  Archaeological  Guide  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  1700.  2"'*ed.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1986. 
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This  small  volume  could  quite  easily  be  packed  in  a  suitcase  to  be 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Near  East.  The  entries  are  alphabetically 
arranged.  The  descriptions  of  the  major  sites  are  terse,  but  adequate. 
This  one  volume  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  archaeological 
sites  in  Israel. 
Rousseau,  John  J.  and  Rami  Arav.  Jesus  and  His  World:  An  Archaeological 
and  Cultural  Dictionary.  Miimeapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1995. 

This  work  is  encyclopedic  and  far  more  complete  than  the  Finegan 
work  cited  above.  There  are  just  over  one  hundred  entries.  The 
descriptions  are  very  complete.  Scriptural  references  are  cited.  There 
is  a  fme  bibliography  for  each  entry,  though  only  a  few  black  and 
white  photographs.  However,  the  line  drawings  and  illustrations  are 
excellent.  This  may  be  the  finest  dictionary  available  to  provide  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  impact  of  archaeological  studies  for  the  life  and 
times  of  Jesus.  The  special  strength  of  this  work  is  the  highlighting  of 
the  implications  of  research  in  various  archaeological  areas  as  these 
relate  specifically  to  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls  ' 

1.  Translations 

Geza  Vermes.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  English,  revised  and  extended  fourth 
edition  (New  York  and  London:  Penguin  Books,  1995). 

Vermes  provides  a  cogent  introduction  to  the  history,  beliefs,  and 
daily  life  of  the  Qumran  sect,  together  with  a  highly  readable 
translation  of  all  the  significant  scrolls  and  fragments. 

Florentino  Garcia  Martinez.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Translated:  The  Qumran 
Texts  in  English.  2"''ed.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1996. 
This  is  the  critical  (English)  edition  of  choice,  as  Martinez  provides 
a  translations  of  each  of  the  multiple  versions  of  a  given  title  found  at 
Qumran  (Vermes  does  this  only  for  the  Community  Rule,  Damascus 
Document,  and  War  Scroll,  and  then  only  for  the  principle  variant 
manuscripts).  Martinez  also  provides  translations  of  the  apocryphal 
and  pseudepigraphical  texts  found  at  Qumran  (e.g.,  fragments  of  / 
Enoch  and  Jubilees). 

2.  General  Introductions  to  the  Qumran  Community  and  Theology  of  the 
Scrolls 
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James  C.  VanderKam.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Today  (Grand  Rapids,  MI: 
Eerdmans,  1994). 

Florentino  Garcia  Martinez  and  Julio  Trebolle  Barrera.  The  People  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls:  Their  Writings,  Beliefs  and  Practices  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1995). 

Lawrence  Schiffman.  Reclaiming  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  1994). 
Each  of  these  three  volumes  introduces  the  reader  in  greater  depth  to 
the  composition,  history,  and  life  of  the  Qumran  sect,  the  peculiar 
form  of  Judaism  promoted  in  the  Scrolls,  and  the  impact  the  discovery 
of  these  texts  has  made  on  our  understanding  of  Old  Testament 
textual  criticism,  Jewish  biblical  interpretation  around  the  turn  of  the 
era,  the  notion  of  "canon"  within  Judaism,  and  the  varieties  of 
messianic  and  eschatological  expectation  in  early  Judaism.  The  fnst 
two  books  also  provide  excellent  general  overviews  of  the  relevance 
of  the  Scrolls  for  the  study  of  the  early  church  and  its  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament 

J.  H.  Charlesworth,  ed.  Jesus  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  1992). 

J.  M.  O'Cormor  and  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  eds.  Paul  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
(New  York:  Crossroad,  1990). 

J.  H.  Charlesworth,  ed.  John  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York:  Crossroad, 
1990). 

These  three  collections  of  essays  exemplify  how  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  can  be  used  to  illumine  aspects  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  the  thought-worlds  of  Paul  and  John,  demonstrating  how  the 
discovery  of  the  Scrolls  has  provided  a  wealth  of  helpful  information 
concerning  the  Jewish  backgrounds  and  environment  of  the  Jesus 
movement  and  the  early  church. 

Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 
1 .  General  Introductions 

Everett  Ferguson.  Backgrounds  of  Early  Christianity  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1987;  rev.  ed.  1993). 

If  you  read  no  other  book  in  this  area,  read  this  one.  Ferguson 
provides  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  history,  politics,  philosophical 
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movements,  and  religious  cults  found  in  the  first-century 
Mediterranean  world.  He  also  provides  bibliographies  at  the  head  of 
each  subsection  for  further  study,  making  this  an  indispensable 
resource. 

James  D.  Newsome.  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews:  Currents  of  Culture  and 
Belief  in  the  New  Testament  World  (Philadelphia:  Trinity  Press, 
1992). 

Newsome  does  provide  some  good  material  on  Hellenism,  the  rise  of 
Roman  rule,  and  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  Greco-Roman 
culture,  but  primarily  deals  with  Jewish  parties,  institutions,  theology, 
and  literature.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  Intertestamental 
Judaism. 

E.  P.  Sanders.  Judaism:  Practice  and  Belief  63  B.C.E  -  66  CE.  (Philadelphia: 
Trinity,  1992). 

Sanders,  a  well-published  and  well-respected  scholar  of  Judaism, 
devotes  the  first  half  of  this  book  to  recovering  the  beliefs  and 
religious  practices  of  "non-sectarian"  Jews  (priests,  Levites,  and 
Israehtes)  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  in  the  second  half  he  probes  the 
forms  of  Judaism  represented  by  Sadducees,  Essenes,  and  Pharisees. 

2.  Literature  from  the  Intertestamental  Period 

Michael  Stone,  ed.  Jewish  Writings  of  the  Second  Temple  Period 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1984). 

Written  by  an  international  team  of  scholars,  this  is  the  premier 
introduction  to  extra-biblical  Jewish  literature  from  the 
Intertestamental  Period.  It  contains  chapters  on  historical  writings, 
wisdom  writings,  Qumran  texts,  Philo,  Josephus,  apocalypses  and 
testaments,  and  early  rabbinic  literature. 

J.  H.  Charlesworth,  ed.  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha  (2  vols.;  Garden 
City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1985). 

This  has  become  the  standard  collection  of  Jewish  pseudepigrapha 
(texts  like  the  Apocrypha,  closely  related  to  Biblical  traditions,  but  not 
contained  in  that  collection).  Each  text  is  prefaced  by  excellent 
introductions  to  its  date,  setting,  historical  and  theological 
contributions,  and  connections  with  canonical  and  Apocryphal 
literature. 

H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  ed.  The  Apocryphal  Old  Testament  (Oxford:  Clarendon, 
1985). 
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If  the  price  of  Charlesworth's  two-volume  collection  is  forbidding, 
the  more  important  intertestamental  texts  are  contained  in  this  single 
volume. 
C.  A.  Evans.    Noncanonical  Writings  and  New  Testament  Interpretation 
(Peabody,MA:  Hendrickson,  1992). 

Evans  provides  a  sort  of  digest  of  Stone's  volume  with  a  special  eye 
to  the  relevance  of  non-biblical  literature  from  the  intertestamental 
period  for  reading  the  New  Testament.  As  such,  this  book  is  a 
valuable  guide  for  every  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  literature 

Loeb  Classical  Library  (London:  Heinemaim,  and  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University  Press,  19 12-). 

The  student  of  the  New  Testament  must  become  familiar  not  only 
with  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  period,  but  also  the  literature  of 
Gentile  authors.  The  LCL  contains  a  treasury  of  Greek  and  Latin 
works  from  the  eighth  century  BC  through  the  fourth  century  A.D.  I 
would  personally  recommend  the  following  authors  and  titles  for  a 
start:  Aristotle,  Nicomachian  Ethics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric;  Cicero, 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium;  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orations;  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers;  Epictetus,  Dissertations; 
Lucian,  "The  Passing  of  Peregrinus";  Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters  and 
Panegyricus;  Plutarch,  Moralia;  Seneca,  Moral  Essays  and  Epistles; 
Tacitus,  Annals  and  Histories.  The  complete  works  of  the  Jewish 
authors  Philo  and  Josephus  are  also  available  within  this  collection. 
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SPIRITUAL  FORMATION  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Jerry  R.  Flora* 

Classics  of  Western  Spirituality.  1978-.  85  vols,  to  date.  New  York:  Paulist 

Press. 

About  60  volumes  of  this  premier  collection  are  Christian  authors 

(Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant).  All  volumes  are  paperback  and 

have  excellent  introductions. 
Christian  Heritage  Classics.    1983-91.  Ed.  by  Sherwood  Eliot  Wirt.  4  vols. 

Wheaton:  Crossway  Books/Good  News  Publishers. 

This  selection  covers  the  17th-20th  centuries  and  includes  evangelical 

Protestant  writers  as  well  as  Catholics. 
Muto,  Susan  A.    1994.    A  Practical  Guide  to  Spiritual  Reading.    Rev.  ed. 

Pertersham,  MA:  St.  Bede's  Publications. 

How  to  read  the  classics  of  Christian  literature  together  with  several 

reading  plans  to  follow. 

BASIC  REFERENCE  WORKS 

Jones,  Cheslyn;  Geoffrey  Wainwright;  and  Edward  Yamold,  eds.  1986.  The 
Study  of  Spirituality.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 
Over  600  pages,  each  chapter  by  a  recognized  expert.  The  best  one- 
volume  reference  work  in  the  field.  Indispensable. 

Wakefield,  Gordon,  ed.    1983.    The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Spirituality.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press. 
A  serviceable  reference  work  of  good  quality,  but  not  so  extensive  as 
Jones- Wamwright- Yamold. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC  SURVEYS 
Christian  Spirituality.    1985-89.    3  vols.    New  York:    Crossroad.    Traces 

Christian  spirituality  as  part  of  World  Spirituality:  An  Encyclopedic 

History  of  the  Religious  Ouest.  Available  in  paperback  and  hardback. 
McGinn,  Bernard.    1991-.    The  Presence  of  God:    A  History  of  Western 

Christian  Mysticism.  2  vols,  to  date.  New  York:  Crossroad. 

Perhaps  the  largest  one-writer  project  going.  Although  encyclopedic, 

it  is  clearly  written. 

*Jerry  Flora  (Th.D.  -  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary)  is  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Theology  and  Spiritual  Formation  at  ATS.  This  list,  was 
inadvertently  omitted  to  the  annotated  bibliography  published  in  the  Journal 
last  year. 
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DESKTOP  HANDBOOKS 

Gangel,  Kenneth  O.,  and  James  C.  Wilhoit,  eds.  1994.  The  Christian 

Educator's  Handbook  on  Spiritual  Formation. 
Wicks,  Robert  J.,  ed.    1995.   Handbook  of  Spirituality  for  Minsiters.  New 

York:  Paulist  Press. 

Ready-reference  articles,  the  first  volume  by  Protestant  evangelicals, 

the  second  by  Roman  Catholics. 

HYMNBOOKS/PRAYERBOOKS 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  1979.  New  York:  Seabury  Press. 

The  classic  Anglican/Episcopal  work  to  which  all  other  English  books 
of  prayer  and  worship  are  debtors.  Includes  the  Psalter  for  morning 
and  evening  reading,  and  much,  much  more.  A  treasure  to  be  mmed 
for  years. 
Polman,  Bert,  Marilyn  Kay  Stulken,  and  James  R.  Sydnor,  eds.  1994. 
Amazing  Grace:  Hymn  Texts  for  Devotional  Use.  Louisville: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press. 

About  300  hymn  texts  printed  as  the  poems  they  really  are.  Topically 
arranged,  fully  indexed.  A  beautifiil  devotional  aid. 

FINALLY 

Holt,  Bradley  P.  1993.  Thirstv  for  God:  A  Brief  Historv  of  Christian 
Spirituality.  Mirmeapolis:  Augsburg  Fortress. 
A  little  gem,  broadly  conceived,  clearly  written,  and  fully 
documented.  Includes  questions,  exercises,  readings,  time  line, 
glossary,  bibliography,  and  complete  indexes.  An  ideal  overview  with 
suggestions  on  how  to  go  on  from  here. 

Weavings:  A  Journal  of  the  Christian  Spiritual  Life.  1986-.  Nashville:  The 
Upper  Room.  The  only  significant  journal  of  its  kind  under  Protestant 
auspices.  Includes  articles,  reviews,  poetry,  engravings,  and 
calligraphy  in  an  artistic  format.  6  issues  per  year. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Dee  Emmert  * 

Bishop,  Marilyn  E.,  ed.  ReHgion  and  Disability:  Essays  in  Scripture.  Theology 
and  Ethics.  Kansas  City,  MO:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1995. 
This  book  focuses  on  disability  and  the  Bible,  theological  reflections 
on  disability,  and  the  church  and  mentally  handicapped  persons.  The  author 
calls  on  the  church  to  be  imaginative  in  its  approach  to  people  with  disabilities. 
"The  challenge  for  the  church  ultimately  is  not  so  much  to  leam  how  to  minister 
to  disabled  people  but  to  be  open  to  being  ministered  to  and,  ultimately,  healed 
by  them."  64  pages. 

Bittner,  Robert.  Under  His  Wings:  Meeting  the  Spiritual  needs  of  the  Mentally 

Disabled.  Wheaton,  IL:  Crossway  Books,  1994. 

This  book  comes  from  the  personal  perspective  of  the  author  as  the 
younger  brother  of  a  "mentally  handicapped  sister."  He  speaks  primarily  to 
congregations,  encouraging  us  to  "open  our  hearts  and  minds."  He  gives  basic 
statistics  regarding  mental  disabilities  and  a  brief  history  of  our  society's 
response.  He  discusses  the  spiritual  needs  of  individuals  and  gives  specific 
suggestions  for  making  our  teaching  effective.  He  continues  with  suggestions 
for  building  an  intentional  outreach  to  individuals  who  are  mentally 
handicapped.  One  chapter  focuses  specifically  on  the  challenges  of  outreach. 
Finally,  he  shares  his  personal  experience  and  closes  with  an  extensive 
annotated  bibliography.  Believable  anecdotes  are  used  throughout.  185  pages. 

Bogardus,  LaDonna.   Christian  Education  for  Retarded  Persons.   Nashville, 

TN:  Abingdon  Press,  1969. 

This  book  deals  with  "mildly  and  moderately  retarded  persons,  and  a 
wide  age  range  which  includes  children  and  youth."  Chapters  discuss 
understanding  persons  who  are  retarded,  their  Christian  growth,  facts  about 
retardation,  providing  groups  for  retarded  persons,  learning  characteristics, 
ways  of  teaching  (including  music,  stories,  trips,  art,  puppets,  games,  eating, 
and  using  the  Bible),  using  curriculum  materials,  and  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 
Contains  a  short  annotated  bibliography.   112  pages. 

*Dee  Emmert  (M.A.,  Kent  State),  is  an  M.Div.  student  at  ATS. 
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Cheme,  Jacqolyn.  The  Learning  Disabled  Child  in  Your  Church  School.  St. 

Louis,  MO:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1983. 

This  short  book  describes  typical  symptoms  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities  and  the  personality  styles  they  often  develop.  It  provides  simple, 
direct  advice  for  dealing  with  problem  behaviors  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
advocating  for  the  child  in  the  congregation.  The  final  chapter  provides  a  list 
of  inexpensive  resources  for  a  church  library.  Brief  bibliography.  48  pages. 

Clark,  Dorothy,  Jane  Dahl,  and  Lois  Gonzenbach.  Teach  Me.  Please  Teach 
Me.  Elgin,  IL:  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  1974. 
"A  complete  guide  for  teaching  the  retarded.  Twelve  lessons  plus 
enrichment  suggestions  for  follow-up  sessions."  Lesson  topics  include 
accepting  ourselves,  our  usefulness,  our  need  for  God,  faith,  real  and  pretend, 
a  good  foundation,  what  is  prayer?,  in  time  of  trouble,  and  storms  of  life.  Also 
includes  a  short  bibliography  and  lesson  outlines.   142  pages. 

Eiesland,  Nancy  L.  The  Disabled  God:  Toward  a  Liberatory  Theology  of 
Disability.  Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon  Press,  1994. 
The  author  "writes  out  of  her  own  experience  of  lifelong  disability." 
She  describes  the  life  stories  of  two  women  with  disabilities,  one  who  was  bom 
"without  lower  limbs  and  with  above-elbow  upper  extremity  stumps";  the  other 
was  "diagnosed  with  multiple  sclerosis  at  age  twenty-nine."  She  uses  the  word 
"bodies"  as  a  centralizing  theme  to  talk  about  physical  bodies  as  well  as  social 
bodies.  She  discusses  disempowering  theologies  and  goes  on  to  discuss  Jesus 
as  "the  disabled  God"  and  to  draw  liberation  and  strength  from  that  image. 
Finally,  she  discusses  the  Eucharist  as  "a  ritual  of  exclusion  and  degradation" 
for  people  with  disabilities  and  proposes  a  liturgy  that  includes  and  honors 
people  with  disabilities.  Contains  a  selected  bibliography  and  extensive  index. 
136  pages. 

Estes,  D.  Timothy.  A  Humanizing  Ministry:  A  New  Direction  for  Ministry 
with  Persons  Who  Are  Mentally  Retarded.  Scottdale,  PA:  Herald 
Press,  1984. 

This  book  focuses  primarily  on  the  response  of  the  congregation  rather 
than  on  the  individual  with  disabilities.  Chapters  focus  on  a  "humanizing 
theology,"  the  character  of  the  church,  the  task  of  the  church,  the  caring 
community,  and  principles  for  a  humanizing  theology.  It  focuses  on  the  need 
of  the  congregation  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  people  with  disabilities  and  the 
need  to  change  dehumanizing  aspects  of  our  societ}'.     Includes  a  list  of 
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organizations  that  can  offer  additional  material,  a  sample  retreat  for  the 
congregation,  and  an  annotated  bibliography.  142  pages. 

Furst,  Lyndon  G.  "What  Christian  Schools  Can  Learn  from  the  Court:  The 
Case  of  Special  Education."  Christian  Education  Journal  15  No  2 
(Winter  1995):  88-93. 

This  article  discusses  the  Oberti  case  where  a  child  with  learning 
disabilities  was  placed  in  a  regular  classroom  in  response  to  his  parents' 
lawsuit.  The  article  suggests  that  similar  principles  should  be  applied  to 
Christian  education.  Issues  regarding  training  of  teachers  and  available 
materials  are  also  discussed. 

Goddard,  Alice  L.  "Action  on  Many  Fronts."  Intemational  Joumal  of  Religious 

Education  38  (February  1962):  22,  27. 

This  article  summarizes  efforts  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  denominations  to  address  Christian  education  for  persons  with  special 
needs.  This  article  is  part  of  an  issue  focused  on  "The  Church's  Ministry  and 
Persons  with  Special  Needs." 

Hawley,  Gloria  H.  How  to  Teach  the  Mentally  Retarded— There's  a  Way  to 
Reach  Them.  Wheaton,  IL:  Victor  Books,  1978. 
This  book  has  chapters  focusing  on  the  child,  the  parents,  the  home, 
the  teacher,  the  class,  and  the  church.  Each  chapter  is  short,  focusing  on  brief 
anecdotes,  simple  and  direct  suggestions,  and  an  emphasis  on  love  and 
acceptance.  A  short  reading  list  completes  the  book.  48  pages. 

Lund,  Florence  A.,  ed.  Adventures  in  Christian  Living  and  Learning:  A 
Resource  Book  for  Use  with  Retarded  Persons:  Part  I— Ages  11-15. 
Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon  Press,  1969. 

This  book  is  part  of  "a  series  of  curriculum  resources  prepared  for  use 
with  children  and  youth  who  are  severely  or  moderately  retarded  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  'trainable')."  It  includes  themes  and  lesson  suggestions  for 
"God's  Plan  for  Me",  "God's  Good  Plan",  "My  Church  and  I",  and  "Merry 
Christmas."  It  includes  an  introduction  for  the  teacher  and  an  appendix 
containing  recipes,  a  materials  and  supplies  list,  music,  and  a  resource 
bibliography.   127  pages. 
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Malone,  Antonia.  Spreading  Light:  Religious  Education  for  Special  Children. 

New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1986. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Principles  of  Methodology, 
Principles  of  Programming,  and  Appendices.  In  principles  of  methodology,  the 
author  discusses  the  purpose  of  religious  education  for  special  children  and 
focuses  on  preparing  the  community  to  accept  the  individual.  In  principles  of 
programming,  issues  such  as  class  structure,  preparing  a  lesson  plan,  and 
preparing  a  liturgy  are  discussed.  The  appendices  include  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  resources,  sample  lesson  plans,  sample  liturgies,  and 
suggestions  for  workshops.   124  pages. 

Neufeldt,  Aldred  H.,  ed.  Celebrating  Differences.  Newton,  KS:  Faith  and  Life 

Press,  1984. 

This  book  deals  primarily  with  developmental  disabilities.  It  is  a 
collection  of  articles  by  different  authors.  It  lays  a  theological  foundation  for 
ministry  to  people  with  disabilities,  discusses  ways  to  celebrate  differences, 
gives  a  history  of  approaches  to  people  with  developmental  disabilities, 
discusses  the  impact  on  the  family,  faith  development,  worship,  and  life 
plarming.   150  pages. 

Newman,  Gene,  and  Joni  Eareckson  Tada.  All  God's  Children.  Grand  Rapids, 

MI:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1993. 

This  book  deals  with  the  role  of  the  pastor  and  of  the  volunteer  in 
terms  of  spiritual  gifts.  It  has  separate  chapters  on  mental  retardation,  deafness, 
physical  disabilities,  visual  impairments,  and  learning  disabilities.  Addresses 
disabilities  from  the  positive  standpoint  that  people  with  disabilities  can  provide 
ministiy  in  spite  of,  and  perhaps  because  of,  their  special  needs.  Gives  basic 
information  such  as  a  definition  of  each  disability,  causes,  classifications, 
misconceptions,  models  for  ministry,  special  considerations,  and  additional 
resources.  The  fmal  chapter  provides  suggestions  for  selecting  a  population 
and  providing  a  ministry  to  that  group  of  people.  123  pages. 

Montanus,  Ralph,  with  Harold  Hostetler.   That  They  Might  See.  Nashville: 
Thomas  Nelson  Publishers,  1985. 

The  blind  author,  addressing  ministry  with  the  blind,  notes  "because 
of  their  handicap,  they  seem  to  be  more  open  to  the  gospel  than  many  other 
people  are."  He  tells  much  of  his  life  history,  including  how  he  came  to 
produce  a  radio  evangelism  program  targeted  to  the  blind.  He  concludes  the 
book  with  helpful  suggestions  for  ministering  to  blind  people.   120  pages. 
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Palmer,  Charles  E.  "They  Need  a  Chance  to  Grow."  International  Journal  of 

Religious  Education  38  (February  1962):  10-11. 

This  article  discusses  the  decision  to  include  someone  with  special 
needs  in  a  regular  group  or  special  group,  special  transportation  and  camping 
needs,  and  the  responsibility  of  each  person  to  respond  to  the  person's  needs. 
This  article  is  part  of  an  issue  focused  on  "The  Church's  Ministry  and  Persons 
with  Special  Needs." 

Pierson,  Jim  and  Robert  E.  Korth,  eds.  Reaching  Out  to  Special  People:  A 
Resource  for  Ministry  with  Persons  who  Have  Disabilities. 
Cincinnati,  OH:  Standard  Publishing,  1989. 

This  book  contains  a  selection  of  seventeen  chapters  grouped  together 
under  the  headings  "Persons  with  Mental  Retardation",  "Persons  with  Other 
Disabilities",  and  "Building  a  Caring  Ministry."  The  authors  include  pastors, 
directors  of  services  that  deal  with  ministry  to  people  with  disabilities, 
education  professors,  specialists,  and  family  members.  Topics  include  learning 
styles  and  classroom  management,  ministry  with  persons  who  have  a  variety  of 
impairments  (mobility,  hearing,  visual,  learning  styles  and  behavior  disorders), 
accessibility,  camping,  music,  and  dealing  with  families.  There  are  lesson  plans 
for  a  year  focusing  on  God,  Jesus,  people  of  faith,  and  the  church.  The  plans 
include  a  purpose,  scripture,  songs,  a  brief  summary  of  the  lesson,  application, 
activity,  and  emphasis  verse.  A  resource  section  includes  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  for  a  variety  of  secular  and  religious  organizations  who  can 
provide  additional  assistance  and  information.  Finally,  an  evaluation  for 
determining  the  knowledge  of  students  with  trainable  mental  retardation  and  an 
extensive  index  are  included.  312  pages. 

Ratcliff,  Donald.  "Ministering  to  the  Retarded."  Christian  Education  Journal 

6No  1(1985):  24-30. 

This  article  summarizes  "characteristics  of  the  retarded  person"  such 
as  development  of  rapport  and  maladaptive  behaviors.  He  then  discusses 
implications  for  the  teaching  methodology  and  a  theological  rational  for 
reaching  out  to  the  retarded.  He  suggests  three  contexts  for  working  with  the 
retarded:  separate  classes,  visitation  at  their  residence  or  foster  parenting  and 
rejects  mainstreaming. 
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Roorbach,  Rosemary  K.,  ed.  Discovery:  A  Resource  for  Use  with  Persons 
Who  Have  Learning  Difficulties:  Part  L  Ages  7-12.  Philadelphia,  PA: 
The  Westminster  Press,  1971. 

Resource  book  for  Christian  education  containing  three  units  on:  I  am 
Important,  Rules  and  Choices,  and  Come,  Make  a  Joyful  Noise.  Each  unit 
includes  a  number  of  themes  and  sub-themes  with  a  purpose,  scripture  verse, 
and  suggested  activities.  Each  unit  also  contains  introductory  information  and 
additional  resources  such  as  records  and  filmstrips,  which  support  the  themes. 
The  appendix  contains  suggestions  for  enrichment  activities,  such  as  creative 
arts  and  field  trips,  and  appropriate  songs.  122  pages.  Companion  books  for 
the  pupil  are  also  available. 

Rolfsrud,  Erling  Nicolai.  One  to  One:  Communicating  the  Gospel  to  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  Minneaspolis,  MN:  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
1961. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  "popular"  style  to  be  accessible  to  both  lay 
people  and  clergy.  It  contains  tips  for  interacting  with  deaf  or  blind  people 
within  a  story  structure.  It  also  summarizes  the  history  of  ministry  with  people 
with  these  two  handicaps,  focussing  especially  on  Ephphatha  Missions.  The 
appendix  includes  sources  of  information  about  the  blind  and  the  deaf  as  well 
as  sources  for  reading  material  for  the  blind.  116  pages. 

Russo,  C.Ss.R.,  Rev.  Anthony.  The  God  of  the  Deaf  Adolescent:  An  Inside 

View.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1975. 

This  book  presents  the  results  of  a  research  study  in  which  140  deaf 
adolescents  were  interviewed  to  determine  their  understanding  of  a  variety  of 
theological  questions.  It  concludes  with  some  recommendations  for  teaching 
theological  concepts  to  deaf  adolescents.  The  book  contains  the  interview  form 
used,  the  percent  giving  each  response  to  each  question  by  religious 
background,  and  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of  language  deficiency  on 
education.  It  concludes  with  four  pages  of  cited  or  consulted  sources  and  a 
helpful  index.  278  pages. 

Sampley,  Deann  with  foreword  by  Joni  Eareckson  Tada.  A  Guide  to  Deaf 
Ministry:  Let's  Sign  Worthy  of  the  Lord.  Grand  Rapids,  MI: 
Ministry  Resources  Library,  1990. 

This  book  opens  with  chapters  defining  deafness  and  describing  the 
deaf  community.  It  goes  on  to  address  concerns  of  a  hearing  person 
contemplating  ministry  with  the  deaf,  primarily  as  an  interpreter  within  a 
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hearing  community.  This  includes  a  discussion  of  word  order  in  American 
Sign  Language.  A  number  of  useful  conversational  signs  are  illustrated. 
Finally,  there  is  a  section  discussing  churches  specifically  oriented  to  the  deaf 
rather  than  interpreting  what  happens  in  a  hearing  congregation.  The  book 
concludes  with  resource  information,  a  bibliography  and  an  index  of  signs.  155 
pages. 

Schuster,  Clara  Shaw,  ed.  Jesus  Loves  Me.  Too:  The  Church  Ministering  to 
Exceptional  Persons.  Kansas  City,  MO:  Beacon  Hill  Press  of  Kansas 
City,  1985. 

This  book  contains  chapters  discussing  such  topics  as  the  church 
response,  adaptations  for  needs,  finding  resources,  supporting  the  family, 
behavior  management,  and  specific  issues  related  to  learning  disabilities, 
mental  retardation,  gifted/talented,  communication  disorders,  physical 
disabilities,  and  special  health  problems.  Most  chapters  conclude  with 
suggestions  for  community  resources  and  additional  reading.   144  pages. 

Sutton,  Joe  P.,  Connie  J.  Sutton,  E.  Gail  Everett.  "Special  Education  in 
Christian/Fundamentalist  Schools:  A  Commitment  to  All  the 
Children?"  Journal  of  Research  on  Christian  Education  2  No.  1 
(Spring  1993):  65-79. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  "number  of 
Christian/fundamentalist  schools  nationwide  offering  special  education."  Of 
the  schools  sampled,  only  5.75%  offered  special  education  programs,  mostly 
for  students  with  learning  difficulties.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  had  not 
been  trained  in  special  education.  A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  such  low 
representation  followed. 

Webb-Mitchell,  Brett.  God  Plays  Piano.  Too:  The  Spiritual  Lives  of  Disabled 

Children.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1993. 

This  book  takes  an  experiential  approach  with  many  anecdotes. 
Chapters  include  "Listen  and  Learn  from  Narratives  that  Tell  a  Story", 
"Opening  Windows",  "The  Prophetic  Voice  of  Parents  with  Disabled  Children", 
"Welcoming  Unexpected  Guests  to  the  Banquet",  and  "The  ReUgious  Narratives 
of  Disabled  Adolescents."  In  the  preface,  the  author  states  "These  life-changing 
experiences  [with  people  with  disabilities]... have  continued  to  push  me  to  look 
and  listen  for,  and  expect  to  find,  the  surprising  presence  of  the  Holy  in  the 
lives  of  people  whom  society  has  deemed  'disabled,'  and  therefore  unable  to 
live  in  Christ."  An  encouraging  and  thought-provoking  book  for  people  who 
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are  considering  ministries  with  people  who  have  disabilities.  200  pages. 

Webb-Mitchell,  Brett.  "Pilgrims  Lost  in  an  Alien  Land."  Theology  Today  49 

(October  1992):  311-319. 

In  this  article,  the  author  discusses  his  work  with  three  teens  with 
behavioral  disorders.  He  describes  interactions  he  has  with  each  youth.  The 
author  notes  that  each  child  is  asking  God  "to  help  make  sense  of  the  world  that 
is  often  more  chaos  than  cosmos,  more  helter-skelter  than  controlled  and 
predictable.. .These  young  people  are  singing  songs  of  lament  to  God  as  pilgrims 
lost  in  an  alien  land."  He  calls  us  to  be  co-pilgrims  with  these  young  people. 

Webb-Mitchell,  Brett.  Unexpected  Guests  at  God's  Banquet:  Welcoming 
People  with  Disabilities  into  the  Church.  New  York:  Crossroad, 
1994. 

A  sequel  to  God  Plays  Piano,  Too.  Discusses  issues  such  as  labeling, 
a  theological  reflection  on  people  with  disabilities,  becoming  a  welcoming 
church,  Christian  Religious  Education  and  celebrating  expected  guests  (being 
inclusive).  While  still  containing  many  anecdotes,  this  book  is  less  experiential 
and  more  academically  oriented  than  the  former.  194  pages. 

Wink,  Walter.    "'Normalcy'  as  Disease:  Facing  Disabilities."    Church  and 

Society  85  (May/June  1995):  10-17. 

Discusses  the  concept  of  normalcy  and  its  origin  in  three  sources: 
"Hebraic  sacrificial  practice.  Christian  perfectionism,  and  the  secular 
perfectionism  of  the  Enlightenment."  Concludes  with  the  notion  that  the  world 
is  made  of  two  groups  "those  who  are  aware  of  their  disabilities  and  those  who 
are  blind  to  them." 

Wirths,  Claudine  G.   "Religious  Education  for  the  Educationally  Disabled." 

Christian  Ministry  16  No  4  (July  1985):   17-19. 

This  article  summarizes  physical  concerns,  attitudinal  needs,  specific 
needs,  and  teaching  materials.  Suggestions,  such  as  materials  that  have  the 
same  page  numbers  but  simplified  concepts,  are  discussed  as  well  as  the  use  of 
other  media.  Suggestions  for  initiating  a  ministry  targeted  to  specific 
populations  are  also  included. 
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Wood,  Andrew  H.,  with  E.  Ellen  Glanville  and  LaVeme  A.  Weber.  Unto  the 
Least  of  These:  Special  Education  in  the  Church.  Schamburg,  IL: 
Regular  Baptist  Press,  1984. 

This  book  contains  sections  on  "Mental  Retardation— What  is  it  All 
About?",  "Our  Responsibility  to  the  Mentally  Retarded",  "Organizing  a  Church 
Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded",  and  "Principles  of  Working  with  the 
Mentally  Retarded."  Topics  include  general  guidelines,  recruiting  and  training 
workers,  beginning  a  worship  program,  curriculum  planning,  using  interest 
centers,  music,  prayer,  scripture,  evangelizing,  and  discipline.  Appendices 
include  sample  schedules,  a  curriculum,  a  pre-placement  evaluation,  a  form  for 
an  individual  prescriptive  teaching  plan,  and  additional  resources.   143  pages. 

Yount,  William  R.  Be  Opened!   An  Introduction  to  Ministry  with  the  Deaf. 

Nashville,  TN:  Broadman  Press,  1976. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  seminary  student  who  intends  to  minister 
to  the  deaf.  The  author  "served  as  director  of  deaf  program  services"  in 
Virginia  while  his  wife  worked  at  Gallaudet.  Subsequently,  he  served  as 
minister  to  the  deaf  for  a  Texas  congregation.  He  discusses  the  psychology, 
sociology,  and  education  of  deaf  people.  Then,  he  moves  on  to  discussing  the 
development  and  administration  of  a  deaf  ministry  including  specific 
suggestions  for  working  with  a  deaf  council.  Finally,  he  discusses  teaching  and 
training  issues  and  resources  within  the  Southem  Baptist  Convention.  A  topical 
bibliography  completes  the  book.  226  pages. 
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CHRISTIAN  COMPUTER  RESOURCES  1997 

David  W.  Baker* 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  (XXVIII,  1996: 1 12-125)  we  reviewed 
three  Bible  software  programs.  Here  we  will  review  several  other  Bible 
resource  packages,  as  well  as  products  to  help  with  church  management.  The 
machine  on  which  the  programs  were  tested  was  an  IBM-compatible  Gateway 
2000  P5-75  with  an  800MB  hard  drive,  4MB  of  RAM,  and  a  4X  IDE  CD-ROM 
drive.  Since  a  number  of  works  are  shared  by  numerous  software  packages, 
those  which  are  unique  among  those  reviewed  here  or  in  the  last  issue  are 
marked  with  *. 

Bible  Study  Resources 

WORD.ygflrc/z  4  is  from  the  publishing  arm  of  the  Navigators.'  It  is  in 
STEP  (Standard  Template  for  Electronic  Publishing)  format,  as  is  Bible  Works 
for  Windows  which  was  reviewed  last  year.  Running  on  Windows  3.1  or  95, 
DOS  3.3  or  higher,  and  Macintosh  System  6.07  or  later,  it  requires  at  least  8MB 
RAM  and  10MB  free  hard  drive  space.  This  review  is  based  on  using  a  sampler 
copy  which  allows  access  only  to  material  relating  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  single  CD  contains  all  of  the  available  resources  which  can  be 
unlocked  individually  for  a  fee,  or  are  available  in  6  package  combinations.^  As 
is  clear  from  the  list,  few  of  the  works  are  among  the  newer  material  available 
elsewhere,  most  being  public-domain  works  for  which  no  royalty  must  be  paid. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  many  of  the  works  would  probably  have  sunk  into 
oblivion  by  this  time. 

The  demo  was  easy  to  install,  and  the  program  takes  about  35  seconds 
to  begin  a  session.  The  user  interface  is  relatively  straightforward,  with  each  of 
the  available  works  presented  as  a  row  of  clickable  library  books  across  the  top 
of  the  screen.  The  tool  bar  will  be  familiar  to  Windows  users,  with  additional 
buttons  for  various  kinds  of  searches  (by  reference,  word,  or  topic)  and  for 
making  and  saving  workspaces,  where  different  combinations  of  text  can  be 
viewed  together.  The  cursor  placed  on  a  button  opens  a  little  window 
identifying  the  button's  function.  Most  of  the  fiinctions  are  also  available 
through  pull-down  menus,  and  some  by  key-sfroke  combinations  as  well. 

Searches  are  quick  and  the  results  allow  a  helpful  choice  of  options. 
One  may  chose  to  display  only  the  references  of  verses,  the  text  of  each,  or  the 
verses  in  context,  with  the  target  word  in  bold.  Topic  searches  bring  up  an 
alphabetized  word  list  from  which  to  choose,  or  one  may  enter  the  word  and 
search.  Original  language  texts  are  not  available,  but  double-clicking  on  a  word 
in  the  KJV  will  bring  up  the  Sfrong's  definition  of  it. 
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Help  is  available  in  several  formats.  There  is  a  basic  printed  manual 
and  a  handy  2-sided  'Getting  Started'  card  provided.  The  'Help'  pull-down 
menu  will  be  familiar,  and  there  is  an  additional,  very  usefiil  button  for  help 
(marked  with  an  arrow+?).  Clicking  on  it  and  then  the  button  being  queried  will 
provide  a  fiill  explanation  of  the  second  button's  function. 

PC  Study  Bible  2.1D  is  from  BIBLESOFT.^  It  runs  on  Windows  3.1, 
3.1 1,  NT  or  95  ,  requires  a  386  or  better  with  at  least  4MB  RAM  and  7MB  hard 
drive  space,  and  can  be  loaded  from  3.5"  disks  or  from  a  CD-ROM  drive.  It 
takes  just  a  minute  to  install,  and  about  20  seconds  for  startup.  The  edition 
reviewed  is  the  top  Complete  Reference  Library  Edition,  released  May,  1997. 

A  feature  rare  among  programs  I  have  seen  is  the  "*Bible  Reading 
Plan"  which  allows  users  to  tailor-make  a  reading  plan  for  all  or  parts  of  the 
Bible,  either  reading  every  day  or  only  selected  days,  starting  at  any  date  and 
going  for  a  selected  number  of  days.  The  reading  plan  can  then  be  printed  out 
for  certain  days  or  for  the  entire  course  of  the  plan.  The  idea  is  well  conceived 
and  presented,  and  deserves  a  wide  audience. 

The  CD-ROM  product  line  comes  in  5  versions.''  Most  of  the  material 
is  available  in  other  packages  reviewed,  apart  from  ISBE.  but  note  that  this  is 
the  original,  1915  edition  of  this  reference  work  rather  than  the  second  edition 
which  came  out  more  than  half  a  century  later. 

The  user  interface  is  quite  friendly,  in  that  there  are  buttons  across  the 
top  toolbar  directly  accessing  the  resources.  Each  is  identified  by  a  1-2  letter 
abbreviation,  but  placing  the  cursor  over  a  button  expands  the  abbreviation. 
There  are  also  buttons  for  "help".  Bibles  (bringing  up  a  dialog  box  from  which 
the  various  translations  can  be  selected),  maps,  photos  and  Bible  outlines  (taken 
from  Nelson's  Bible  Dictionary). 

The  maps,  of  which  there  are  nine  equally  distributed  between  the  two 
Testaments,  are  not  terribly  detailed,  but  are  well  conceived  in  that  they  have 
a  larger  scale  map  beside  another  which  zooms  in  on  smaller  sections.  Moving 
the  cursor  over  the  former  moves  the  view  on  the  latter.  There  is  also  a 
descriptive  legend  for  each  map.  Maps  and  legends  can  be  copied  to  a  clipboard 
by  buttons  along  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  fifty  photos,  from  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Jordan,  and  Mesopotamia.  They  are  very  pleasing,  and 
have  links  to  related  maps,  other  photos,  and  concordance  searches  for  the 
places  pictured. 

When  reading  from  a  Bible  version,  there  are  also  buttons  linking 
directly  to  the  relevant  resources  for  commentary  or  word  searches,  and 
context-sensitive  help  is  also  available  easily.  The  Interlinear  Bible  presents 
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three  lines,  the  English  version,  the  Strong's  numbers,  and  the  original  language 
in  transhteration.  There  is  also  an  add-on,  which  I  did  not  receive,  which  adds 
a  fourth  line  with  the  original  language  in  native  script.  Notes  can  be  taken  and 
appended  to  Bible  verses,  a  useful  feature  for  sermon  and  lesson  preparation. 

For  those  whom  the  resources  of  this  product  are  adequate,  it  looks 
very  user- friendly,  with  one  of  the  easiest  interfaces  I  have  seen.  The  added 
features  of  photos  and  daily  Bible  reading  guide  make  it  a  good  option  for  those 
who  might  not  need  the  higher  end  material  of  Logos  or  Hermeneutika. 

Bible  Explorer  2.0.3  is  from  Epiphany  Software,^  and  is  available  in 
six  editions.^  It  runs  on  Windows  3.1  and  95.  Installation  from  the  CD-ROM 
is  automatic,  with  prompts  where  information  must  be  supplied.  Any  add-on 
books  may  be  previewed  before  purchase,  a  useful  option,  and  there  is  a  30-day 
trial  period  for  the  product  in  case  it  is  not  what  was  expected.  The  inclusion 
list  indicates  that  those  desiring  the  original  language  texts  will  need  to  look 
elsewhere. 

The  product  comes  with  a  printed  User's  Guide,  which  is  also 
available  under  the  pull-down  'Help'  menu.  There  is  no  on-line  tutorial.  The 
'Toolbar'  buttons,  when  under  the  cusror,  are  identified  by  a  drop-down  tag. 
They  provide  access  to  the  entire  library,  a  find  function  through  which  one  can 
search  by  word  or  phrase  throughout  the  library,  as  well  as  by  Strong's 
numbers,  and  links  to  Bibles,  word  study  tools,  dictionaries,  commentaries, 
topical  resources,  and  atlases.  The  later  includes  a  dozen  maps,  which  for  some 
reason  are  duplicated  on  the  pull-down  menu. 

Like  the  PC  Study  Bible,  Bible  Explorer  has  a  Bible  reading  Planner 
to  facilitate  daily  devotions.  It  provides  a  monthly  calendar  where  each  day  can 
be  clicked  for  the  assigned  passage  for  the  day,  and  clicked  again  to  bring  up 
that  passage  for  reading.  I  don't  know  how  far  ahead  one  is  able  to  plan  one's 
readings,  but  I  looked  ahead  as  far  as  2051,  which  will  probably  do  for  most 
purchasers  of  the  program.  Printing  from  texts  or  atlas  is  simple  process,  and 
text  may  be  transferred  to  other  applications  through  the  clipboard  or,  for 
Microsoft  Word,  through  a  Macro  available  on  the  disk. 

The  product  seems  user  friendly,  and  will  be  a  good  resource  for 
preacher  or  teacher  who  likes  working  with  English  translations. 

Nelson's  Electronic  Bible  Reference  Library'  is  a  product  of  Nelson 
Electronic  Publishing.'  It  runs  on  Windows  3.1  and  95  through  the  Logos 
Library  System,  and  so  is  compatible  with  all  of  the  Logos  products  mentioned 
in  the  last  issue  and  below.  It  comes  in  three  editions.^  Installation  is  easy  and 
quick  (about  30  seconds),  and  as  an  entre  into  the  product  a  self-running  demo 
is  provided. 
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The  interface  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Logos  Research  System's 
products  reviewed  here  last  year,  so  the  learning  curve  for  Logos  users  will  be 
nil.  Others  should  not  find  it  difficult,  especially  if  they  take  10  minutes  to  run 
through  the  demo.  The  demo  uses  multi-media,  with  an  audio  and  video 
introduction  to  some  of  the  basic  features  of  the  system. 

There  is  a  seamless  transfer  of  data  between  NEBRL  and  Word  for 
Windows  through  the  Dynamic  Verse  Insertion  feature.  This  only  works  for  the 
unlocked  Bible  versions,  not  for  other  resources.  The  latter  can  be  cut  and 
pasted  into  Word  and  other  word  processors.  Searches  within  a  book  or  across 
the  entire  library  are  quick  and  not  difficult,  though  higher  levels  of 
sophisticated  search  will  probably  require  guidance  from  the  User's  guide  or 
from  the  'Help'  menu.  Since  the  operating  engine  is  Logos',  the  user  guides  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  thos  of  Logos. 

Many  pastors  and  teachers  will  fiutid  the  resources  of  the  program 
useful  and  sufficient.  More  sophisticated  users  can  chose  to  unlock  additional 
resources.  The  scholar  will  find  less  of  use  in  the  package,  since  original 
language  material  is  not  included.  Since  all  Logos  material  is  available  for  any 
product  using  the  system,  I  was  able  to  consult  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  but 
only  because  I  had  them  from  Logos,  not  from  Nelson. 

This  is  n  advantage  of  publishers  who  share  a  common  platform,  since 
each  can  concentrate  on  certain  works  of  specific  interest  to  them,  but  a  user 
can  access  them  all  through  the  shared  platform.  We  hope  that  this  cooperation 
might  continue  in  publishing,  both  electronically  and  in  print. 

The  Expositor's  Bible  Commentary,  edited  by  Frank  E.  Gaebelein, 
is  available  as  a  stand-alone  product  from  Zondervan  Interactive^  for  $199.95, 
a  substantial  savings  over  individual  books.  The  product  reviewed  is  now 
designated  as  '97',  since  a  '98'  version  is  due  out  in  April  at  the  same  price.  It 
will  be  S.T.E.P.  compatible,  while  the  package  reviewed  here  uses 
BIBLESOURCE  for  Windows.  It  comes  with  the  NIV  Bible. 

The  program  needs  a  386  or  higher  machine  with  Windows  3.1  or 
higher,  a  CD-ROM,  and  it  calls  for  at  least  4MB  of  hard  disk  space,  though  my 
installation  took  23.2MB,  since  apparently  everything  was  loaded  onto  the  hard 
drive.  Installation  was  automatic  for  me,  though  the  directions  are  quite  clear 
if  it  does  not  automatically  install. 

The  accompanying  NTV  Bible  Library  User's  Guide  is  over  200  pages 
long,  since  it  details  the  use  of  additional  products.  Help  is  also  available  within 
the  program  in  ways  familiar  to  Windows  users. 

The  product  is  relatively  easy  to  use.  Its  main  feature  is  the 
commentary  which  is  linked  to  the  NIV  text.  When  mine  opened  for  the  first 
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time,  it  had  the  NIV  for  Genesis  1 : 1  linked  with  the  commentary  to  that  verse, 
and  also,  for  some  reason,  to  the  outline  of  Matthew.  Manipulation  of  texts  and 
windows  is  straightforward,  so  configuration  to  your  needs  should  not  be 
difficult.  Cross-references  within  the  commentary  are  hyperlinked  to  the  NIV, 
so  a  single  click  with  the  left-hand  mouse  button  takes  you  there  in  both  Bible 
and  commentary.  A  toolbar  button  returns  you  to  the  previous  position. 
Searches  can  be  done  from  a  toolbar  button,  a  pull-down  menu,  or  from  the 
right-hand  mouse  key,  from  which  one  may  also  print  the  current  verse  or 
chapter,  copy  or  copy  to  a  word  processor.  Search  results  are  displayed  in  a 
split  screen,  and  clicking  on  any  generated  reference  automatically  links  to  the 
verse  and  accompanying  commentary. 

Personal  notes  can  be  generated,  and  these  can  be  tied  to  a  specific 
reference,  allowing  the  user  to  develop  her  own  commentary.  They  also  can  be 
linked  to  text  and  commentary  so  all  can  be  scrolled  together. 

This  product  is  a  good  example  of  one  way  technology  can  be  used. 
What  is  provided  is  a  fast  and  easy  means  of  accessing  and  manipulating 
material  which  is  available  in  regular,  printed  format  elsewhere.  Since  the 
original  product  is  excellent,  this  will  make  it  even  more  useful  for  preacher 
and  teacher.  The  next  step,  which  is  being  done  with  other  products,  will  be  to 
add  value  through  the  use  of  computer  technology.  This  is  the  library  system 
such  as  used  by  Logos  and  other  products  reviewed  here.  Here  searches  may 
be  made  through  the  entire  library.  Next  up  in  sophistication  will  be  hyperlinks 
and  even  courses  developed  throughout  the  library  system,  so  reading  one 
resource  will  link  to  relevant  material  in  numerous  other  works.  Yet  a  further 
step  will  be  to  make  available  through  multimedia  material  that  is  unavailable 
through  printed  format.  This  could  include  video  clips,  audio,  automated 
programs  progressing  through  a  set  or  variable  sequence  of  material,  and 
graded  levels  of  courses  using  CD,  World  Wide  Web,  printed  and  e-mail 
resources.  The  times  for  teachers  and  learners  are  exciting,  an  the  potential  is 
no  more  limited  than  the  human  imagination. 

Church  Management  Software 
Church  Windows  comes  from  Computer  Helper  Publishing.'"  The 
recommended  computer  system  includes  Windows  3. IX  or  95,  a  486  or  higher 
IBM  compatible  with  at  least  8MB  RAM,  20  MB  hard  disk,  a  mouse  and  a 
printer.  It  has  separate  modules  for  membership  (member  and  visitor  records, 
attendance,  visitation  and  reporting;  $395),  a  contributions  add-on  (requiring 
the  membership  module;  account  set-up,  pledge  tracking,  contribution  entry, 
giving  statements  and  reporting;  add  $200),  and  financial  transactions  (general 
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ledger,  accounts  payable,  check  writing  ($395),  and  payroll  ($129).  An 
integrated  package  of  all  modules  may  also  be  purchased,"  as  can  an  annual 
update  and  support  program.'^  There  is  a  trial  program  available,'^  and  the 
product  has  a  30  day  money  back  guarantee  in  case  it  does  not  live  up  to 
expectations.  Versions  are  also  available  for  different  denominations.''' 

Although  the  program  is  extremely  powerful  and  feature-laden,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  use,  with  help  available  in  a  number  of  places.  Each  module 
has  a  fiill  user's  guide,  over  450  pages  total  for  all  three.  There  is  a  useful  on- 
screen tutorial  on  two  disks  leading  through  the  various  features  of  all  of  the 
modules.  In  each  module,  on-screen  help  is  a  chck  away. 

Due  to  the  confidential  nature  of  some  of  the  material  present  in  the 
program,  different  levels  of  access  are  assignable  through  a  password,  including 
no  access,  read-only  access,  and  full  access.  The  different  modules 
(membership,  attendance,  visits,  reports,  contributions  and  finance)  are 
available  from  icon  buttons. 

For  membership  information,  household  and  individual  information 
is  extensive  and  flexible,  allowing  easy  customization  regarding  information 
included  and  the  order  of  it.  Standard  information  has  places  for  membership 
of  groups/committees/classes,  interests  or  skills,  comments,  date  sensitive 
alternative  contact  addresses,  and  photos.  Visitors  are  easily  noted,  and  their 
information  can  be  transferred  smoothly  to  the  member  category.  Reports  of 
many  kinds  in  multiple  forms  are  easily  produced,  including,  for  example, 
attendees  at  a  function  either  in  list  or  graph  form. 

Contribution  information  is  also  flexible  to  fit  each  church's  needs. 
The  various  accounts  to  which  people  contribute  can  be  added,  including 
pledge  information  for  the  current,  next  and  multi-years.  While  entering 
contributions,  one  can  easily  enter  information  on  visitors  and  members  without 
leaving  the  contribution  module.  Within  the  module,  one  is  able  to 
realphabetize  giving  envelopes,  and  alter  information  in  case  someone  has 
taken  the  wrong  envelopes.  Reports  again  are  available  in  text  and  graphical 
form. 

The  financial  module  seems  to  be  very  complete,  promising  to  provide 
all  information  necessary  for  a  detailed  audit.  Apparently  for  security  purposes, 
entered  transactions  cannot  be  altered,  necessitating  a  reversing  entry.  A  chart 
of  accounts  holds  flexible  information  on  the  various  accounts,  with  tab  keys 
available  to  call  up  information  concerning  general,  vendors,  budgets  and 
balances.  Based  on  past  year  actual  numbers  or  budgeted  amounts,  it  is  possible 
to  provide  projections  for  present  or  future  years.  Check  authorization  is  done 
by  providing  a  list  of  vendors  with  outstanding  balances,  which  can  be  selected 
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by  clicking,  payments  authorized,  and  checks  printed  with  a  payment  stub 
including  invoice  information. 

Membership  Tools  for  Windows  2.70  comes  from  Colonnade 
Technologies,  a  division  of  Logos  Research  Systems.'^  It  requires  Microsoft 
Windows  3.1  or  Windows  95,  a  33  Mhz  486  or  better,  4  MB  hard  drive  space, 
4  MB  of  memory  (8  MB  recommended),  VGA,  mouse  and  a  sound  card.  It 
comes  on  3  disks,  one  of  which  is  the  registration  disk,  and  took  about  1.5 
minutes  to  install. 

The  program  comes  with  a  58-page  user's  guide  which  is  repeated  on 
screen  in  a  help  file.  There  is  also  on-screen  help  from  a  pull-down  menu, 
which  is  slowed  down  to  some  extent  by  not  having  the  help  index  on  the 
menu,  but  under  a  heading  'using  help',  thus  necessitating  an  extra  mouse  click. 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  automatic  labels  indicating  key  fimctions  like  in 
other  programs  when  the  cursor  is  placed  over  a  key.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  security  provision  through  passwords  or  other  means. 

When  the  program  opens  for  the  first  time,  a  sample  membership  page 
is  shown  with  much  of  the  information  filled  in,  in  order  to  assist  the  user  in 
making  her  own  entries.  Each  member  entry  is  recorded  on  an  individual 
'card'.  The  toolbar  allows  one  click  access  to  numerous  functions  found  also 
under  the  pull-down  menus  (open,  reports,  add  [a  new  card],  edit  [current  card], 
delete  [card],  copy  [current  card],  tag  [current  card],  find  [a  card],  house, 
attend,  visit,  money,  photos,  directory).  Each  card  has  place  for  name,  title, 
family  head  and  relationship  to  that  person,  address,  gender,  membership  status, 
marital  status,  phone  numbers  (with  6  options),  important  dates,  user  entries 
which  can  be  user-defined  and  cover  information  regarding  class  or  committee 
memberships,  etc.  There  are  also  boxes  to  provide  information  on  abilities/gifts, 
needs  and  personal  comments.  Finally,  there  is  a  button  accessing  a  previously 
stored  photo  of  the  individual  or  family  group. 

The  house  toolbar  button  lists  family  members,  while  the  attend  button 
permits  entry  of  members  who  are  present  at  functions.  Under  the  visit 
function,  members  can  be  called  up  and  a  map  printed  to  assist  in  visitation. 
One  is  able  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  visit,  with  half-a  dozen  presets  as  well 
as  user  defined  options.  Reports  can  be  printed  from  here  in  the  form  of 
visitation  cards  which  can  include  maps  or  lists  of  pending  or  completed  visits. 
The  money  module  shows  who  has  given  what  to  which  fund  and  by  which 
means  (cash,  check,  credit  card,  etc.),  and  whether  the  sum  was  actually  given 
or  just  pledged.  The  photo  lab  aids  in  acquiring  and  manipulating  pictures, 
which  must  be  scarmed  in  or  imported  by  other  means,  including  'Snappy',  a 
device  designed  to  grab  pictures  from  a  camcorder,  VCR,  tv,  and  most  probably 
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a  digital  camera.'^  Pictures  such  as  this  can  be  made  into  a  church  directory, 
and  would  also  be  invaluable  in  visitation. 

The  product  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  a  small  church,  or  one  which 
does  not  require  the  much  greater  depth  and  sophistication  of  Church  Windows. 
It  is  especially  weaker  than  CW  in  its  financial  aspects,  but  will  find  a  home  in 
churches  which  themselves  have  a  more  limited  budget  for  management 
packages. 

Servant  Keeper  for  Windows  comes  from  Servant  PC  Resources, 
Inc.'^  It  requires  a  386  or  better  PC  with  at  least  4  MB  of  RAM  (8  are 
recommended),  at  least  10  MB  hard  drive  space,  VGA  or  better,  Microsoft 
Widows  3.1  or  Windows  95,  and  a  mouse.  There  are  several  components  which 
can  be  purchased  together  or  separately.'*  It  comes  with  30  day  guarantee.  The 
version  I  used  came  on  3  disks  which  took  about  5  minutes  to  install.  It  did  not 
have  a  printed  user's  guide,  which  would  be  provided  with  the  full  program, 
and  is  available  within  the  program  itself  The  alphabetical  help  indexes  are 
found  two  levels  down  under  the  help  pull-down  menu.  There  are  help  flags  for 
the  toolbar  keys.  There  is  no  program  tutorial  available. 

When  opening  the  program,  three  icons  are  available  depending  on 
whether  you  want  to  access  Membership  Pro,  Administration  Pro  or 
Contribution  Pro.  Each  is  only  accessible  with  a  user  id  and  password,  with 
several  levels  of  access  possible.  Security  arrangements  are  handled  in  the 
Administration  module. 

Opening  Membership  shows  a  family  unit  as  an  example.  Individual 
members  of  the  unit  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  screen,  while  family  units  are 
on  the  left.  Toolbar  buttons  allow  the  user  to  add,  update,  delete  or  print 
profiles  (as  each  unit  is  called),  copy  addresses  to  a  clip  board,  autodial  a 
chosen  phone  number,  view  a  family  list,  search  for  an  individual,  open  a  user 
group,  schedule  a  visit,  or  track  attendance.  Buttons  also  make  it  easy  to  add  an 
additional  family  member  and  look  at  photos  of  them. 

Membership  information  includes  regular  identification  material  as 
well  as  that  useful  for  letters,  including  mailing  as  opposed  to  residential 
address  and  salutation  form.  7  types  of  status  are  available  (e.g.  active,  inactive, 
etc.),  as  are  regular  and  emergency  phone  numbers,  which  can  be  designated 
either  listed  or  unlisted.  Comments  can  also  be  added,  and  family  relationships 
can  be  easily  modified  upon  death,  marriage  or  divorce,  etc.  Individuals  can  be 
identified  by  Sunday  School  class,  whether  they  are  baptized  or  confirmed  and 
when.  Each  individual  profile  has  6  clickable  tabs  for  attributes  (skills  and 
talents,  leadership  positions,  church  activities,  spiritual  gifts,  places  willing  to 
serve,  and  mailing  codes  in  addition  to  Sunday  school  helper  or  teacher 
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interest),  personal  notes  (either  general  or  password  protected),  important 
events,  pledge  summary,  attendance  history  and  other  information  such  as 
college  attended,  home  group  membership,  etc. 

The  contribution  module  has  no  example  files,  so  is  more  difficult  to 
figure  out.  It  has  toolbar  buttons  for:  entering  contribution  data  by  name  or  by 
offering  envelope  number,  indicating  into  which  fund  or  funds  the  money  is  to 
be  placed,  cash  verification  to  see  if  the  total  of  denominations  of  coins  and 
bills  in  accounts  is  accurate,  a  currency  calculator,  a  regular  mathematical 
calculator  ,  changing  the  calculation  date,  posting  contribution  data,  tracking 
pledges,  setting  up  different  types  of  accounts,  and  exporting  information  to  an 
ASCII  file.  These  also  are  available  fi:om  the  pull-down  menus.  The  module  has 
capabilities  to  import  and  export  information  from  Quicken  and  Quickbook, 
two  other  accounting  packages.  In  entering  weekly  contributions,  there  is  an 
option  to  enter  loose  monies  from  the  offering  where  the  donor  is  unknown.  It 
is  also  possible  to  enter  visitors  data  directly  from  the  contribution  module  so 
as  not  to  need  switching  back  and  forth  between  modules  if  a  visitor  gives  an 
offering. 

Of  the  three  packages  reviewed  here,  the  fullest  as  regards  financial 
matters  is  Church  Windows,  which  is  also  the  easiest  to  leam  from  the  material 
provided,  since  it  includes  a  tutorial.  It  is  also  good  for  membership 
information,  although  Servant  Keeper  has  a  wider  range  of  built-in  features 
here.  These  can  be  added  to  Church  Windows  as  needed,  however,  since,  from 
what  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  tops  as  regards  flexibility  and  adaptability. 
Price  could  well  be  a  deciding  factor  here,  since  the  full  Church  Windows 
program  is  decidedly  more  expensive  than  the  other  two.  Membership  tools  will 
provide  useful  basics  for  the  smaller  church,  and  is  easier  to  use  than  the  others, 
but  that  is  due  in  part  to  its  more  limited  features. 

ENDNOTES 

'NavPress  Software,  1934  Rutland  Dr.,  Suite  500,  Austin,  TX  78758.  Sales:  1- 
800-888-9898;  support:  1-512-834-1888;  http://www.gospelcom.net/navsoft; 
e-mail:  NavPress@aol.com. 

^Each  level  contains  the  material  of  the  previous  one,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
CD  Expandable  Library  ($9.95)-concordance,  KJV,  Bible  outlines;  Classics 
Library  ($49.95):  maps  from  Life  Application  Bible  (Tyndale  House 
Publishers),  Nave's,  Strong's,  Torrey's  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge  and 
Topical  Textbook.  Matthew  Henry's  commentary  (concise);  Easton's  Bible 
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Dictionary;  *Hitchcock's  Bible  names  dictionary;  *Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs;  Life 
Application  Library  ($149.95):  NTV,  Living  Bible  plus  one  additional  Bible  or 
book,  *Life  Application  notes  and  outlines;  *Holman  Bible  Dictionary; 
Youthworker's  Library  ($179.95-  lacks  Living  Bible  and  Holman  dictionary): 
*The  Message;  *Lessonmaker  youth  meeting  kits;  *  Youthworker's 
Encyclopedia;  Discipleship  Library  ($249.95):  (NIV,  KJV  plus  2  Bibles  or 
books;  Holman  Bible  Dictionary;  *Lessonmaker  adult  lesson  kits;  Robertson's 
word  pictures;  *Teachers'  Commentary:  Comprehensive  Library  ($479.95): 
NIV,  KJV,  NASB,  NKJV,  NAB,  NRSV,  NJB,  Living,  Message;  Lessonmaker 
($50.00  add-on);  *preacher's  outline  and  sermon  Bible;  *Hannah's  Bible 
outlines;  complete  Matthew  Henry  commentary;  NASB  Gk/Heb  dictionary. 

^22014  7^^  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  WA  98198;  customer  service:  216-824-8360; 
support:  216-870-1463;  fax:  216-824-1828;  http://www.biblesoft.com. 

''Each  level  contains  the  material  of  the  previous  one,  unless  otherwise  noted." 
Discovery  Edition"  ($79.95):  One  of  NIV,  KJV,  NKJV,  NASB;  ASV; 
annotations,  concordances,  maps,  *color  photographs;  Nave's  topical  Bible; 
*Nelson's  Bible  outlines  and  *Bible  Dictionary:  "Discovery  Plus"  ($99.95): 
KJV;  NIV;  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge:  "New  Reference  Library" 
($149.95):  NKJV;  Strong's;  Englishman's  Greek  and  Hebrew  concordances; 
Vine's;  BDB  definitions;  Thayer's  definitions;  unabridged  Matthew  Henry's 
commentary;  "Reference  Library  Plus"  ($249.95):  NASB;  *  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia  (1915  edition);  *New  Unger's  Bible  Dictionary: 
an  interlinear,  transliterated  Bible;  "Complete  Reference  Library"  ($349.95): 
Nestle-Aland  3"*  edition;  BHS;  *Adam  Clarke's  commentary;  *Jamieson, 
Fausset  &  Brown  commentary. 

'15897  Alta  Vista  Way,  San  Jose,  CA  95127;  (408)251-9788;  fax-  (408)251- 
9949;  support@epiphanysoftware.com;  http://www.epiphanysoftware.com. 

^Each  edition  contains  the  material  found  in  those  below  it.  Most  individual 
volumes  can  be  unlocked  separately  for  each  level.  Discovery  Edition  ($14.95): 
King  James,  Living  Bible;  Thompson's  chain  references;  Treasury  of  Scripture 
Knowledge:  maps,  illustrations,  maps;  Bible  reading  planner;  *E.M.  Bounds, 
The  Necessity  of  Prayer:  Standard  Edition  ($39.95):  American  Standard 
Version;  *Scofield's  notes;  Stiong's,  Tense,  voice  and  mood;  Easton's 
Illusttated  Dictionary:  Spurgeon's  Morning  and  Evening:  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
Imitation  of  Christ:  Reference  Edition  ($69.95):  RSV  and  apocrypha;  Young's; 
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Darby's;  Matthew  Henry's  concise  commentary;  Vine's;  Nave's,  *Torrey's 
New  Topical  Textbook;  F.  Wight,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Bible  Lands: 
*Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus:  *  Confessions  of  St  Augustine: 
*Milton's  Paradise  Lost  Paradise  Regained:  *Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress: 
Student  Edition  ($149.95):  NTV;  Matthew  Henry's  unabridged  commentary;  * 
Life  Application  Bible:  Teacher  Edition  ($249.95):  NKJV;  *McGee's  Thru  the 
Bible:  OT/NT:  Robertson's  Word  Pictures::  Scholar  Edition  ($349.95):  NASV, 
NRSV  +  apocrypha,  New  Century  Version;  *Barclay's  New  Testament  Daily 
Study  Bible  commentaries;  *Harris,  Archer  and  Waltke's  Theological 
Wordbook  of  the  Old  Testament 

'501  Nelson  Place,  Nashville,  TN  37214;  (800)308-9673x2830;  fax-  (800)308- 
6793;  http://www.NelsonWordDirect.com;  e-mail-  Nelson WordDirect@ 
ThomasNelson.com. 

^The  Starter  Edition  ($9.99)  is  a  demo,  and  includes  KJV,  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  the  system  User's  Guide  and  a  self-running  demo;  the  Basic  Edition 
($129.99)  includes  CEV,  NKJV,  New  Living;  Nave's  Topical,  Treasury  of 
Scripture  Knowledge;  KJV  Bible  word  book.  Strong's  hebrew  and  Greek  with 
numbers  ties  to  BDB  and  Thayer,  Vine's  Expository  Dictionar  (OT/NT); 
Nelson's  New  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary:  Believers'  Study  Bible,  KJV  Bible 
Commentary.  Matthew  Henry's  commentary;  maps,  charts  and  Bible  outlines; 
the  Deluxe  Edition,  reviewed  here  ($299.99)  includes  Living  Bible,  NAB,  New 
Century,  NRSV  and  Apocrypha'  Nelson's  Topical  Bible  Index.  Where  to  Find 
it  in  the  Bible,  new  Strong's  Guide  to  Bible  Words.  Vine's  topic  finder,  Vine's 
You  Can  Learn  New  Testament  Greek:  Nelson's  Illustrated  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Bible.  Talk  Through  the  Bible:  J.  Vernon  McGee's  Thru  the 
Bible  Commentary.  KJV  study  Bible,  Word  in  Life  study  Bible;  Josh 
McDowall's  Answers  to  Tough  Ouestions:  and  Heritage  of  Great  Evangelical 
Teaching.  All  of  this  material,  plus  more  than  thirty  additional  works  which  are 
unlockable  are  provided  on  2  CD's. 

'5300  Patterson  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49530;  800-925-0316;  fax-  616-698- 
3454;  http://www.zondervan.com;  E-mail  Zondervan  Direct  Source 
(zdsonline@zph.com). 

•°P.O.  Box  30191,  Columbus,  OH  43230;  (800)533-5227;  (614)478-0625  (fax); 
http://www.churchwindows.com;  Mel_Wygant.parti@ecunet.org. 
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"$890.00  with  payroll,  $790.00  without. 

'^$95.00  per  year,  per  module  owned. 

^^A  full  working  program  with  a  limited  number  of  entries  is  available  for 
$50.00  which  is  credited  toward  a  purchase.  $25.00  is  refunded  if  the  trial 
program  is  returned.  It  comes  on  6  disks  and  took  me  seven  minutes  to  load.  A 
CD-ROM  version  seems  like  a  good  option  to  have.  By  the  time  this  review  is 
published,  a  CD-ROM  of  the  Web  site  will  be  available,  including  the 
demonstration  version,  si  installation  will  be  quicker.  The  program  itself  will 
still  be  only  on  disk. 

'''Lutheran  (ELCA  and  Missouri  Synod),  Presbyterian  (USA),  United 
Methodist,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Cathohc,  and  Episcopal.  Baptists  are  next 
in  planning. 

•'2117  200"^  Street,  Oak  Harbor,  WA  98277;  (800)875-6467;  (360)679-4496 
(fax);  http://www.logos.com/products/mt;  sales@logos.com.  The  product  retails 
for  $99.95. 

'^Available  from  Colonnade,  but  produced  by  PLAY  Inc.,  2890  Kilgore  Rd., 
Rancho  Cordova,  CA  95670;  http://www.play.com,  going  for  approximately 
$199.95. 

''RR  5,  Box  255,  Jersey  Shore,  PA  17740;  (800)773-7570;  (717)398-2501 
(fax);  http://www/servantpc.com;  servantpc@servantpc.com. 

'^Membership  Pro  and  Contribution  Pro  with  an  unlimited  size  database  are 
$399.00,  and  with  a  250  member  restriction  are  $199.00.  Membership  Pro  by 
itself  is  $225.00  and  Picture  Pro  is  $49.00.  Network  licenses  and  annual 
maintenance  and  upgrades  are  also  available.  A  Test  Drive  model  is  available 
for  $10.00,  creditable  toward  a  purchase.  It  is  limited  to  25  entries,  and  is  what 
is  reviewed  here. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Carl  E.  Braaten  and  Robert  W.  Jenson,  eds..  Reclaiming  the  Bible  for  the  Church.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995,  xii  +  137  pp.,  $13.00  (pbk). 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  addresses  delivered  at  a  conference  in  1994  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Catholic  and  Evangelical  Theology  and  the  American 
Lutheran  Publicity  Bureau.  Carl  E.  Braaten  and  Robert  W.  Jenson  introduce  the 
conference  theme,  "Reclaiming  the  Bible  for  the  Church,"  as  being  motivated  by  a  crisis 
of  biblical  authority  and  interpretation  in  the  church.  This  crisis,  they  explain,  is  the 
result  of  the  historical  critical  methodology  used  by  biblical  scholars  to  produce 
conclusions  about  Scripture  that  undermine  the  faith  of  the  church. 

Nine  leading  theologians  speak  to  the  causes  of  this  crisis  and  propose 
solutions.  Brevard  S.  Childs  discusses  a  three-fold  challenge  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture:  1)  modem  hermeneutics  questions  whether  any  ancient  text  can  have 
determinative,  much  less  authoritative,  meaning  for  today's  readers;  2)  modem 
explanations  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  sociological  forces  blunt  the  witness  of 
Scripture;  and  3)  the  separation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  study  of  their 
parts  in  isolation  from  the  whole  has  rendered  them  void  of  lasting  significance. 

Karl  P.  Donfried  identifies  the  roots  of  the  crisis  as  a  hermeneutical  issue, 
stemming  from  interpreters  who  misappropriate  Scripture  by  using  a  hermeneutic  alien 
to  its  purpose  and  function.  By  using  anti-supernatural  epistemological  assumptions  and 
ignoring  the  meaning  originally  intended  by  the  ancient  author,  many  modem 
interpreters  abstract  the  meaning  of  biblical  passages  to  the  point  that  the  interpretative 
enterprise  is  idiosyncratic  and  self-serving.  The  authority  of  Scripture  is  lost, 
particularly  in  moral  issues,  when  the  only  meaning  of  the  text  is  what  it  means  to  an 
individual  who  views  him  or  her-self  as  the  final  arbiter  of  meaning  and  significance. 

Several  contributors  propose  solutions  to  the  crisis  by  identifying  an 
interpretive  context  in  which  Scripture  should  be  read  and  applied  that  is  more  congenial 
to  the  nature  of  the  church.  Roy  A.  Harrisville  suggests  jettisoning  not  the  methods  of 
modem  biblical  scholarship  but  the  presuppositions  of  Troeltsch's  historical  monism 
from  which  that  methodology  developed.  He  observes  two  characteristics  of  modem 
biblical  scholarship  that  render  Scripture  ineffective:  the  hermeneutic  fallacy  of  denying 
an  extra-textual  reference  to  Scripture  and  the  refusal  to  encounter  the  biblical  text  as  a 
life-changing  testimony. 

Alister  E.  McGrath  proposes  that  we  must  recover  a  context  within  which 
Scripture  is  read  and  studied  that  avoids  the  failures  of  both  fundamentalism,  which  in 
his  opinion  refused  to  heed  modem  culture,  and  liberalism,  which  allowed  itself  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  it.  He  suggests  this  can  be  achieved  by  rediscovering  Christian  identity 
and  the  church's  reason  for  being,  and  by  subordinating  academic  study  to  those 
purposes. 

Elizabeth  Achtemeier  observes  that  the  church  is  grossly  ignorant  of  a 
knowledge  of  redemptive  history,  and  therefore  fails  to  relate  the  individual  passages  of 
Scripture  to  the  whole.  Her  solution  to  reclaiming  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  to  use 
redemptive  history  as  the  context  in  which  to  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
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together  as  the  voice  of  the  living  God.  God's  sovereign  presence  in  history  now  makes 
the  story  of  redemptive  history  found  in  Scripture  both  personal  and  relevant  for  readers 
today. 

Robert  W.  Jenson  points  out  the  oddity  of  the  thought  that  the  Bible  must  be 
"reclaimed"  for  the  church,  since  the  Bible  actually  exists  only  within  the  community 
of  faith.  When  studied  outside  the  context  of  faith  using  methods  hostile  to  faith,  the 
texts  of  Scripture  are  reduced  to  artifacts  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  and  hence  cease  to  be 
"Bible."  Therefore,  he  suggests  a  hermeneutic  is  needed  that  is  rooted  in  the  church's 
liturgy,  devotion,  catechism,  and  homiletical  practice. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Thomas  Hopko  points  out  that  critical  studies  of 
Scripture  produce  bankrupt  results  because  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church,  formed  over 
centuries  of  Scripture  study  and  use,  are  deliberately  ignored  by  today's  critical 
approaches.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Bible,  he  argues  that  dogmatics  must 
enter  into  exegesis  if  Scripture  is  to  be  rightly  understood  and  applied. 

Aidan  J.  Kavanaugh  proposes  that  the  proper  hermeneutical  context  for 
hearing  the  Word  of  God  is  within  the  liturgy  of  worship,  which  has  been  so  widely 
abandoned  by  the  modem  church.  He  suggests  that  the  "liturgical  dysfunction'  of  the 
church  may  well  be  the  major  reason  for  the  "biblical  dysfunction"  within  the  church. 

Thoughtful  Christians  will  find  the  issues  and  answers  presented  in  this  book 
to  represent  a  wide  spectrum  of  viewpoints.  Each  of  the  writers  propose  an 
interpretative  context  of  Scripture  that  they  believe  is  more  appropriate  than  the  context 
assumed  by  modem  historical  criticism.  Canon,  redemptive  history,  catechism, 
homiletics,  dogmatics,  and  liturgy  are  each  suggested  as  a  more  appropriate 
hermeneutical  context. 

Many  readers  might  agree  with  Jensen,  who  observes  that  if  anyone  has 
allowed  the  Church  to  lose  the  Bible,  the  responsibility  is  with  the  clergy  and  "churchly 
scholars"  within,  not  the  "secular"  scholars  without.  Clergy  and  scholars  of  faith  have 
responsibility  for  biblical  scholarship  that  reflects  both  intellectual  integrity  and 
Christian  orthodoxy.  This  is  no  small  task  in  today's  academic  and  ecclesiastical 
climate. 

The  challenge  of  doing  biblical  studies,  hermeneutics,  and  theology  in  the 
climate  of  modem  scholarship  is  certainly  an  important  issue  for  the  church  today.  This 
collection  of  essays  clarifies  the  predicament  of  the  authority  and  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  the  church  today.  However,  the  problems  must  be  kept  in  perspective.  The 
challenges  of  modem  scholarship  are  not  problems  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
written  word  nevertheless  inexorably  calls  to  Himself  readers  in  every  generation. 

Karen  H.  Jobes,  Westmont  College 


Elouise  Renich  Eraser  and  Louis  A.  Kilgore,  Making  Friends  with  the  Bible.  Scottdale, 
PA  and  Waterloo,  Ontario:  Herald  Press,  1994,  168  pp.,  $9.95  ($14.20  in  Canada). 

Here  is  a  book  written  by  an  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary  professor  of  systematic 
theology  (Eraser)  and  a  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  (Kilgore).  Growing  up  in 
Christian  homes,  the  authors  found  that  over  the  years  the  Bible  gradually  lost  its  luster, 
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relevance,  and  vitality  in  their  lives.  They  identified  the  nature  of  this  growing  and 
alarming  problem  as  the  need  to  learn  "how  we  relate  to  the  Bible."  The  book  represents 
the  solution  they  discovered.  They  were  treating  the  Bible  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a 
friend.  In  this  popular  and  readable  book  Fraser  and  Kilgore  present  how  they  went 
about  becoming  reacquainted  and,  indeed,  friends,  with  the  Bible,  and  they  invite  the 
readers  to  join  them  in  their  journey  of  discovery.  They  use  the  metaphor  of  "making 
friends"  to  help  veteran  (or  even  novice)  Christians  establish  the  Bible  once  again  in  the 
position  it  ought  to  have  in  their  lives. 

Part  I  starts  with  their  analysis  of  the  problem.  Christians  may  hide  from  the 
Bible  because  they  blame  it  for  not  living  up  to  their  expectations.  Others  idolize  the 
Bible,  some  protect  it  from  having  its  proper  place  in  their  lives  or  from  its  detractors, 
while  still  others  distance  themselves  from  its  teachings.  Christians  often  seek  to  hide 
from  the  Bible  because  they  view  it  more  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend.  This  part  of  the 
book  concludes  with  a  section  designed  to  reftjte  these  fallacies  and  assert  that  the  Bible 
is  not  an  enemy  but  a  friend. 

Part  II,  the  bulk  of  the  book,  constitutes  the  authors'  procedure  for  making 
friends  with  the  Bible.  After  informing  their  readers  about  what  to  expect  when  their 
friendship  with  the  Bible  begins  to  deepen,  the  authors  outline  their  seven-step  process. 
The  steps  are  (1)  Focus  first  on  myself,  not  on  the  Bible;  (2)  Accept  my  limitations  as 
good;  (3)  Accept  the  Bible  just  as  it  is;  (4)  Accept  the  reality  of  my  distorted 
understanding;  (5)  Accept  that  the  Bible  won't  always  seem  to  be  my  friend;  (6)  Include 
others  in  the  process;  and  (7)  Count  on  God's  presence  in  this  process. 

An  admirable  feature  of  this  section-and  indeed  the  entire  book—is  the  wealth 
of  illustrations  and  examples.  Written  in  the  first  person,  the  book  allows  readers  to  look 
over  the  authors'  shoulders  and  peer  into  their  hearts  to  see  up  close  their  personal 
engagement  of  the  Bible  in  their  lives.  Readers  can  identify  with  the  authors,  seasoned— 
we  might  even  say,  "professional"— Christians  who  are  still  working  and  struggling  to 
make  the  Bible  relevant  to  their  lives  and  ministries.  This  is  encouraging  and  helpful  to 
any  who  may  have  allowed  themselves  to  drift  away  from  the  Bible,  or  subsist  on  only 
second-hand  contacts  with  its  readings.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  Christians  to  allow 
preachers  or  other  Bible  "experts"  do  their  Bible  study  or  thinking  for  them.  This  little 
book  appeals  for  a  better  course,  one  in  which  all  Christians  see  the  Bible  as  "user 
friendly,"  a  book  written  by  God  to  his  people  and  which  they  ought  to  take  and  relate 
to  personally,  as  a  friend. 

Part  III  consists  of  three  examples  from  the  journals  of  the  authors-two  from 
Fraser  and  one  from  Kilgore.  They  talk  the  readers  through  the  entire  process.  They 
omit,  however,  any  comment  on  steps  (6)  and  (7),  strangely,  I  thought,  claiming  that 
when  writing  the  book  neither  was  involved  in  any  group  study  that  included  the  three 
texts  they  decided  to  include  in  this  part.  Why  not  figure  out  a  way  to  select  texts  that 
would  illustrate  the  entire  process?  And  why  not  help  the  reader  see  how  God  could  be 
involved  in  the  process? 

Though  the  goal  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  admirable,  I  must  confess  to  a  bit 
of  uneasiness  about  one  element  of  the  method  the  authors  propose.  Perhaps  they 
simply  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  I  quesfion  their  starting  point.  Their  system 
asks  the  one  who  would  become  friends  with  the  Bible  to  start  by  identifying  his  or  her 
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situation  right  now.  Then,  "choose  any  passage  from  the  Bible  that  seems  to  form  a 
unif  (p.  66;  my  emphasis).  Next,  after  Hsting  items  that  stand  out  in  the  chosen  text  (we 
are  not  given  any  criteria  for  what  might  "stand  ouf ),  the  student  is  advised  to  compare 
this  list  with  the  items  from  his  or  her  personal  situation  identified  at  the  outset.  Are 
there  connections?  We  are  told  not  to  be  discouraged  if  there  is  not  connection,  but 
"when  you've  gotten  in  touch  with  yourself,  you'll  begin  to  see  connections"  (p.  66). 
What? 

My  concem  is  the  potential  narcissism  that  makes  the  human  reader  rather  than 
the  divine  author  the  starting  point.  Ought  we  start  with  ourselves  or  with  what  God  has 
to  say?  But  potentially  worse,  I  am  concerned  about  the  underlying  hermeneutics  that 
drive  the  authors'  approach.  Is  any  passage  relevant  to  my  current  situation?  And  if  I 
can  only  get  in  touch  with  myself,  I'll  see  it?  Ought  I  approach  Bible  study  so 
randomly—any  text  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other?  What  is  the  authors'  view  of  the 
Scriptures?  Isn't  the  Bible  God's  revelation,  and  our  objective  to  discover  the  meaning 
that  God  has  conveyed?  Should  we  not  start  with  Scripture  and  its  meaning,  and  only 
then  seek  to  discover  what  relevance  or  application  that  meaning  has  to  our  current 
situation? 

I  am  concerned  that  for  some  unwary  but  eager  Bible  students  this  approach 
could  encourage  a  kind  of  Ouija-board  use  of  the  Bible  in  which  any  text  can  mean 
anything  they  want  it  to  mean.  It  could  aggravate  the  ail-too  popular  tendency  of  some 
people  to  assert,  "What  this  text  says  to  me  is,  "....,'"  proceeding  to  make  the  Bible  say 
something  its  authors  never  intended  to  say  at  all.  I  doubt  the  authors  would  condone 
this  view  of  Scripture,  for  when  they  discuss  the  nature  of  the  Bible  they  urge  a  reading 
that  takes  seriously  both  the  Bible's  humanness  and  its  status  as  God's  word  (see 
especially  pp.  76-86).  But  at  the  end  of  reading  the  book  I  was  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  human  reader's  role  in  Bible  study  had  more  prominence  than  the  divine 
author's  role. 

For  example,  they  encourage  the  readers  to  accept  the  limited  resources  they 
might  have  when  studying  Scripture:  whatever  Bible  version  is  at  hand,  perhaps  a  Bible 
dictionary,  and  not  much  else.  The  authors  rarely  encourage  Bible  students  to  secure 
additional  resources  to  further  increase  or  enhance  their  understanding  of  its  message. 
The  essence  is,  accept  yourself  where  you  are,  for  the  Bible  will  meet  you  at  that  place. 
Certainly  that  has  some  merit,  but  there  is  also  the  place— particularly  for  more  mature 
Christians  who  are  certainly  a  large  percentage  of  the  intended  readers  of  the  book— for 
expending  the  effort  to  secure  more  resources  for  unpacking  all  the  Bible  has  to  offer. 

William  W.  Klein,  Denver  Seminary 


John  Glynn,  Commentarv  and  Reference  Survey:  A  Periodical  Buver's/Studv  Guide  2/2, 
Box  438,  Norton,  MA,  02766,  1997,  82  pp.,  $4.95. 

This  is  a  useful  survey  of  some  600  commentaries  and  a  similar  number  of 
reference  works.  They  are  topically  organized  and  ranked  according  to  the  author's 
perception  of  their  relative  worth,  supplemented  by  other  bibliographies  and  reviews. 
There  is  also  a  useful  section  entitled  "Building  a  "Bare-bones"  Personal  Reference 
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Library,"  with  suggestions  for  lay  people,  seminary  and  Bible  college  students,  and 
pastors.  Useful  for  church  and  seminary  libraries.  David  Baker 


David  J.  A.  Clines,  ed..  The  Dictionarv  of  Classical  Hebrew.  Vol.  I:  Aleph.  Sheffield, 
England:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1993,  475  pp. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  truly  a  momentous  event  in  Old  Testament 
studies.  As  everyone  who  has  worked  on  Biblical  Hebrew  knows,  the  field  has  been  in 
desperate  need  of  a  thorough  and  complete  replacement  of  the  standard,  and  long- 
venerated  Brown-Driver-Briggs  (Francis  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  and  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  [Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1907],  hereafter  BDB).  Editor  Clines  has  speculated  on  what  dictionary  users  want  and 
need:  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  English  translations  accompanying  all  Hebrew  words, 
comprehensiveness  (listing  a  particular  text  under  one  or  another  semantic  heading), 
help  with  difficult  verb  forms;  and  an  English-Hebrew  index  (p.  10).  This  beautifully 
bound  volume  bodes  well  for  the  likelihood  that  the  series  in  general  will  meet  the 
demand. 

Students,  particularly,  will  appreciated  the  alphabetical  listing  of  words,  rather 
than  listing  by  roots  as  in  BDB.  For  examplc'^'^met,  "truth,"  is  on  p.  328  with  no 
explicit  connection  to  its  root  ^mn  until  the  end  of  the  entry,  p.  332,  where  a  note  directs 
the  reader  to  ""mn  and  other  cognates.  In  this  way,  the  listing  of  the  entries  is  more 
similar  to  that  of  Holladay  (William  L.  Holladay,  A  Concise  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament  [Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1971]  than  to  BDB,  and  will 
make  this  new  tool  more  user-friendly  for  beginners. 

DCH  will  also  be  praised  for  the  way  it  lists  the  various  idioms  in  which  a 
particular  word  or  phrase  is  used.  In  this  way,  DCH  is  more  comprehensive  than  other 
lexicons  currently  available.  A  helpful  cross-referencing  system  at  the  end  of  each  entry 
uses  arrows  to  direct  the  reader  to  cognate  roots  (nouns  if  the  entry  is  a  verb,  and  verbs 
if  a  noun). 

However,  the  editors  have  made  the  curious  decision  to  omit  any  references 
to  cognate  Semitic  languages.  They  list  both  theoretical  and  practical  reasons  for  this 
decision  in  the  introduction  (pp.  17-18).  First,  theoretically,  "data  about  the  meaning 
of  cognate  words  in  Akkadian  and  Arabic,  for  example,  are  strictly  irrelevant  to  the 
Hebrew  language."  Though  this  statement  is  true  to  a  degree,  it  is  also  somewhat 
misleading.  It  is  certainly  true  in  today's  hermeneutical  climate  that  meaning  is 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  its  immediate  literary  context,  and  not  by 
etymology  per  se.  But  that  is  not  the  same  as  being  "strictly  irrelevant"  to  the  meaning 
of  a  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  editor's  selection  of  Arabic  as  an 
example  is  contrived  to  buttress  the  misconception,  since  it  is  the  most  irrelevant  of  the 
Semitic  languages  for  Old  Testament  studies.  But  Akkadian  is  unquestionably 
informative  in  several  interesting  cases,  and  Ugaritic  is  certainly  critical  for  determining 
the  meaning  of  many  Hebrew  terms. 

Second,  practically,  the  editors  aver  "there  is  evidence  that  the  significance  of 
the  cognates  has  been  systematically  misunderstood  by  many  users  of  the  traditional 
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dictionaries."  But  the  abuse  of  cognates  in  the  past  is  not  a  legitimate  reason  to  ignore 
etymological  connections.  Undoubtedly,  the  naivete  and  simplicity  of  Old  Testament 
studies  50  or  80  years  ago  needed  correction.  The  field's  over-emphasis  on  word  studies 
and  etymology  is  well  documented,  and  I  make  no  appeal  to  go  back  to  the  excesses  of 
the  past.  But  surely  the  decision  to  jettison  obvious  etymological  parallels  is  just  as 
mistaken.  The  corrective  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
example,  is  it  not  of  value  to  observe  the  fact  that  Ugaritic  offers  a  parallel  to  the  Hebrew 
word  "adam,  "Adam"  (p.  129),  and  that  the  Ugaritic  term  can  mean  "people"  as  well  as 
"humankind"? 

Indeed,  the  editors  argue  later  in  the  introduction  that  a  new  Hebrew  lexicon 
is  greatly  needed  today  because  of  the  new  archaeological  discoveries  at  Ugarit  and 
Qumran  (p.  24).  This  is  certainly  true,  and  the  contributions  of  these  two  finds  are 
without  dispute.  The  editors  have  included  much  new  and  helpful  information  on  each 
Hebrew  word's  use  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  found  at  Qumran.  But  this  makes  the 
decision  not  to  include  any  of  the  Ugaritic  materials  seem  all  the  more  curious.  The 
Ugaritic  parallels  have  been  equally  informative  about  many  Hebrew  words,  especially 
in  poetic  passages,  where  Ugaritic  parallel  word  pairs  have  illuminated  numerous 
obscure  references  in  the  Old  Testament.  Would  it  not  have  been  consistent  to  the 
editorial  inclusion  of  Qumran  parallels,  and  helpful  to  all  readers  of  the  lexicon  to  make 
brief  notations  of  the  Ugaritic  cognates?  Scientific  study  can  never  determine 
beforehand  what  connections  may  be  important  in  one's  research.  But  it  appears  the 
editors  of  this  helpful  new  lexicon  have  nonetheless  made  the  decision  to  omit  all  such 
references,  which  I  fear  is  a  mistake.  I  for  one  would  have  preferred  to  maintain  a  brief 
etymological  listing,  even  at  the  risk  of  furthering  misuse  of  the  comparative  practices, 
and  even  though  our  enthusiasm  for  the  usefulness  of  such  a  list  has  been  modified. 

I  have  used  the  DCH  in  my  teaching  and  research,  and  have  found  it  to  be 
helpful,  but  not  decidedly  so.  The  volume  is  thorough,  but  it  could  have  been  more 
informative.  All  lexicons  must  to  some  degree  engage  in  a  certain  amount  of  interpre- 
tation. But  DCH  is  a  bit  more  like  using  a  list  of  categorized  references,  with  little 
interaction  or  interpretation.  In  short,  the  lexicon  beautifully  meets  its  intended 
objectives  as  defined  and  designed  by  the  editors.  Unfortunately,  those  objectives  are, 
I  believe,  too  limited  to  mean  the  DCH  will  be  the  kind  of  contribution  to  Old  Testament 
studies  it  could  have  been  otherwise.      Bill  T.  Arnold,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 

Frederic  Clarke  Putnam,  A  Cumulative  Index  to  the  Grammar  and  Syntax  of  Biblical 
Hebrew.  Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  1996,  xii+338  pp.,  $34.50/24.50. 

The  author,  a  professor  at  Biblical  Theological  Seminary,  is  to  be  thanked  for 
his  labors  in  this  volume.  In  order  to  help  students  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Putnam  goes 
through  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  in  Jewish  canonical  order  providing  references  to 
where  each  verse  is  discussed  in  any  of  the  following:  H.  Bauer  and  P.  Leander, 
Historische  Grammatik  der  hebraische  Sprache  (rep.  1962);  G.  Beer,  Hebraische 
Grammatik  (1915);  G.  Berestrasser.  Hebraische  Grammatik.  29''  ed.  (Rep.  1962);  C. 
Brockelmann.  Hebraische  Syntax  (1956):  A.B.  Davidson.  Hebrew  Syntax.  3^  ed.  (1901); 
W.  Richter,  Grundlagen  einer  althebraischen  Grammatik  (1978-80);  J.C.L.  Gibson, 
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Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Syntax.  4^  ed.  (1994);  E.  Kautsch, 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  (1910);  B.K.  Waltke  and  M.  O'Connor.  An  Introduction 
to  Biblical  Hebrew  Syntax  (1995);  E.  Jenni,  Lehrbuch  der  althebraischen  Sprache 
(1981);  P.  Joiion,  A  Grammar  of  Biblical  Hebrew  (1991);  F.  Rosenthal,  A  Grammar  of 
Biblical  Aramaic  (1968);  W.  Schneider.  Grammatik  des  biblischen  Hebraisch  (1974)  and 
R.J.  Williams,  Hebrew  Syntax.  2"^  ed.  (1976).  For  seminary  and  college  libraries  as  well 
as  those  of  serious  Bible  students.  Dayid  Baker 

C.  L.  Seow,  A  Grammar  for  Biblical  Hebrew.  Revised  Edition.  Nashville:  Abingdon 
1995,  xii  + 366  pp.,  $35.95. 

While  the  essential  division  of  topics  and  order  of  presentation  remain 
unchanged,  this  revision  offers  several  distinct  advantages  over  the  first  edition  (1987). 
The  deductive  method  adopted  in  the  original  is  now  more  fully  supplemented  by 
inductive  paths  of  learning  as  well,  particularly  through  the  earlier  use  of  the  Biblia 
Hebraica.  From  the  second  lesson,  the  exercises  conclude  with  passages  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  which  the  student  is  to  read  out  loud,  and  from  which  the  student  is  to 
translate  as  much  as  he  or  she  recognizes;  by  lesson  seven,  this  component  of  the 
exercises  includes  grammatical  notes  which  allow  translation  of  whole  passages  of 
Scripture  while  building  some  familiarity  with  forms  which  will  only  be  encountered  in 
the  deductive,  grammatical  discussions  much  later.  Seow  has  thoroughly  revised  the 
exercises:  they  now  include  more  parsing  and  production  of  specific  forms  and  continue 
English-to-Hebrew  translation  through  lesson  20  (a  very  helpful  tool  for  reinforcing  a 
student's  working  grasp  of  Hebrew  grammar).  Seow  has  included  fewer  of  the  short, 
verse-long  exercises  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  order  to  make  room  for  translation  of 
larger  blocks  of  text  with  the  help  of  notes. 

Seow  has  abandoned  his  earlier  classification  system  of  the  Hebrew  verb  (G, 
H,  D,  N,  etc.)  in  favor  of  the  older  system  which  is  still  used  by  most  standard  reference 
works  (Qal,  Pi'el,  etc.).  While  this  may  be  a  step  backwards  in  terms  of  comparative 
linguistics,  it  certainly  is  a  relief  to  the  student  who  must  move  between  the  textbook  and 
the  lexica  and  commentaries.  The  text  now  includes  five  helpful  excurses  absent  from 
the  original:  an  introduction  to  using  the  Brown-Driver-Briggs  Hebrew-English  Lexicon 
(which  gives  immediate  application  to  the  abundance  of  rules  learned  in  lessons  4  and 
5  regarding  changes  in  Hebrew  words  with  weak  radicals);  a  discussion  of  reading 
markers  in  the  Masoretic  text;  a  discussion  of  the  two  systems  of  verb  classification  ("G" 
versus  "Qal,"  etc.);  an  orientation  to  Hebrew  Reference  Grammars;  anomalies  of  Hebrew 
Poetry;  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Biblia  Hebraica,  with  its  critical  apparatus  and 
Ketib-Qere  (discrepancies  between  consonantal  forms  and  their  vocalization,  e.g.,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Divine  Name). 

In  addition,  the  book  has  been  set  in  a  larger,  more  pleasant  typeface,  and 
Hebrew  examples  and  paradigms  are  presented  more  clearly  and  boldly  ~  two  not 
altogether  insignificant  features  for  those  who  will  have  to  live  with  the  book  for  two  or 
three  quarters!  Seow  has  also  improved  his  presentation  of  the  grammar,  which  is  now 
more  carefully  visually  organized.  The  revised  edition  of  Seow  promises  to  be  a  fine 
tool  for  language  instruction.  It  is  designed  for  the  classroom,  but  the  new  presentation 
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puts  it  closer  within  the  grasp  of  the  enterprising  independent  student. 

David  A.  deSilva 

Ian  Young,  Diversity  in  Pre-Exilic  Hebrew.  Forschungen  zum  Alten  Testament  5, 
Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  1993,  xv+256  pp.,  158.00  D.M. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  book.  The  author,  who  teaches  in  the 
department  of  Semitics  at  the  University  of  Sydney,  sets  out  to  develop  a  new  model  for 
understanding  the  phenomenon  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  biblical  period.  He  makes  the 
argument  that  biblical  Hebrew  is  a  continuation  of  an  earlier  literary  language  which 
held  a  position  of  authority  in  Syria-Palestine,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  contains 
material  from  an  earlier,  pre-exilic  period  than  that  posed  by  many  contemporary 
scholars. 

The  evidence  is  presented  in  six  chapters.  The  first  ("Diversity  in  the  Origins 
of  Hebrew")  looks  at  Hebrew's  predecessors  and  its  history  up  to  the  period  of  the 
monarchy.  The  author  suggests  that  it  is  as  early  as  this  period  that  the  official  "Standard 
Biblical  Hebrew"  comes  into  its  own. "Hebrew  in  Its  Environment"  looks  at  its 
relationships  with  Phoenician,  Moabite,  Edomite,  Ammonite,  the  dialect  of  Deir  Alia  (a 
non-standard  dialect  similar  to  but  distinct  from  both  Aramaic  and  Phoenician), 
Aramaic,  the  Philistines,  and  possible  loan  words  from  Greek  and  Persian  and  their 
chronological  significance.  As  for  the  last  point,  the  author  suggests  that  statements  as 
to  the  presence  of  these  as  indicators  of  a  post-exilic  date  have  not  followed  a 
demonstrable  methodology  with  academic  rigor. 

In  "Social  and  Chronological  Stratification  in  Pre-Exilic  Hebrew,"  Young 
looks  mainly  at  the  later  part  of  the  Hebrew  spectrum,  late  biblical  and  Mishnaic 
Hebrew,  since  its  contradistinction  in  scholarship  from  the  standard  form  of  the 
languages  necessitates  its  own  clear  definition. 

"The  Hebrew  Inscriptions:  A  Linguistic  Classification"  seeks  to  see  how  the 
previously  articulated  proposal  concerning  a  standard  Hebrew  early  in  the  first 
millennium  stacks  up  against  evidence  from  outside  the  Bible.  Young  discusses  dating 
inscriptions,  and  then  looks  at  those  from  Siloam  (tunnel  and  tomb),  Khirbet  El-Qom, 
Lachish,  Arad,  Wadi  Murabbaat,  Samaria,  Tel  Qasile,  Beth  Shean,  Gezer,  Kuntillet 
Ajrud,  Yavneh  Yam,  and  Khirbet  Beit  Lei. 

"Diversity  in  the  Bible"  points  out  the  lack  of  uniformity  within  a  text  which 
claims  a  textual  history  spemning  centuries.  Such  a  diversity  would  be  more  astounding 
for  its  lack  than  its  presence.  He  looks  at  grammatical  criteria  and  archaic  biblical 
Hebrew  (early  poetic  texts  such  as  Ex  15),  Job,  Proverbs  30-31,  Ecclesiastes  (a 
grammatically  unique  work  separated  from  both  standard  and  late  Hebrew),  the  Song  of 
Songs  (an  early  piece  which,  along  with  the  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  5,  is  in  a 
northern  dialectic),  and  other  indications  of  dialectical  variation. 

"Pronunciation"  looks  at  the  difficult  area  of  a  reconstruction  without  native 
informants.  Young  brings  in  evidence  from  Amama,  Egyptian,  and  Ugartitic  sources,  as 
well  as  that  from  the  Masoretic  Text  and  other  early  witnesses. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  overview,  the  book  is  technical  and  takes  care 
and  some  competence  in  Hebrew  to  read  with  most  profit.  It  is  accessible  to  those 
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without  the  languages,  however,  since  all  foreign  words  are  presented  in  transliteration. 
A  necessity  for  seminary  and  university  libraries.  Young  will  challenge  all  interested  in 
Hebrew  to  make  sure  to  analyze  the  evidence,  basing  statements  concerning  dates  of 
texts  on  it  rather  than  some  other  criteria.  David  Baker 

Rainer  Albertz,  A  History  of  Israelite  Religion  in  the  Old  Testament  Period:  Vol.  I: 
From  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the  Monarchy,  and  Vol.  II:  From  the  Exile  to  the 
Maccabees.  Trans,  by  J.  Bowden;  Old  Testament  Library;  Louisville:  Westminster/John 
Knox,  1994,740  pp. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  in  the  Old  Testament  Library  series  is 
wonderful  news  for  English  speakers  who  are  interested  in  Old  Testament  research,  and 
find  that  their  German  is  rusty.  Rainer  Albertz  has  made  important  contributions  to  the 
study  of  ancient  Israel's  religion,  but  until  now  they  have  been  available  only  in  German. 
These  two  volumes  are  the  translation  of  his  monumental  Religionsgeschichte  Israels  in 
alttestamentlicher  Zeit  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1992).  In  the  process  of 
producing  this  prodigious  piece,  Albertz  states  that  he  worked  through  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  reviewed  "countless  scholarly  findings  in  almost  every  field  of 
Old  Testament  study,  not  only  in  the  history  of  religion  and  theology,  but  also  in 
archaeology,  history,  social  history  and  literary  criticism  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
canon  and  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years"  (p.  vii). 

Albertz' s  work  is  an  important  step  to  a  growing  movement  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  which  with  his  work  has  now  begun  to  come  into  full  fruition.  I  refer 
to  the  new  emphasis  on  the  history  of  Israelite  religion.  Since  the  turbulent  1960's 
significant  paradigm  shifts  have  occurred  in  many  areas  of  theological  studies,  and  these 
shifts  are  clearly  reflected  in  biblical  studies.  The  intense  interest  in  a  specific-ally 
biblical  theology  approach  waned  during  that  decade  and  many  have  referred  to  the 
"death"  of  the  Biblical  Theology  movement.  Concurrent  with  its  demise,  if  it  should 
even  be  called  such  in  light  of  several  important  works  on  topics  related  to  biblical 
theology  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  was  a  renewed  interest  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Israelite  religion.  Albertz's  contribution  will  become  one  of  the  definitive  works  on  this 
topic  for  many  years  to  come. 

He  begins  with  a  helpful  survey  of  the  history  of  religions  approach  from 
Gabler  to  the  present  (1:1-12).  Here  Albertz  illustrates  the  different  issues  involved  in 
the  two  disciplines;  Old  Testament  theology  as  opposed  to  a  history  of  Israelite  religion. 
It  was  Vatke  who  first  produced  a  genuine  historical  account  of  Israel's  religion  (1835), 
using  especially  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history.  But  the  field  was  not  fully  developed 
until  Wellhausen  and  his  students  (especially  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  First  World  War).  Albertz  describes  the  collapse  of  work  done  on 
Israelite  religion  since  the  period  between  the  World  Wars.  The  influence  of  Karl 
Barth's  theological  attack  on  the  religionsgeschichte  Schule  and  its  tendency  to  undercut 
theological  work  had  profound  consequences  for  the  study  of  Israel's  religion.  In  fact, 
the  Biblical  Theology  movement  replaced,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  history  of 
Israelite  religion  as  an  Old  Testament  discipline. 

Though  the  Biblical  Theology  movement  has  lost  its  prestigious  position  in 
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Old  Testament  studies,  the  history  of  religion  approach  continues  to  struggle  to  distin- 
guish itself  from  theology.  Albertz  offers  a  seven-point  program  for  a  new  conception 
of  the  history  of  Israelite  religion  (1:1 1-12).  Though  well  said  and  interesting,  there  is 
really  little  new  here.  He  includes  the  usual  calls  for  more  comparative  sensitivity  to  the 
ancient  Near  Eastern  materials,  and  more  attention  devoted  to  the  exilic  and  post-exilic 
periods  (which  indeed  he  has  done  in  the  second  volume).  His  real  contribution  to  the 
discussion  is  his  emphasis  on  sociological  implications  for  the  study  of  Israelite  religion. 
His  history  of  ancient  Israel's  religion  transcends  the  normal  historical  categories  of 
chronological  distinctions  (pre-monarchic,  monarchic,  exilic  and  post-exilic  religion). 
As  in  his  previous  work  {Personliche  Frommigkeit  und  offizielle  Religion: 
Religionsinterner  Pluralismus  in  Israel  und  Babylon  [Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1979], 
Albertz  discusses  two  "foci  of  identity"  in  ancient  Israel:  the  family  and  the  people 
(1:19),  which  brings  together  two  different  strata  of  Israelite  religion.  The  main  stratum 
of  "official  religion"  functioned  in  regard  to  the  wider  group,  and  the  substratum  of 
"personal  piety"  related  to  the  individual  in  the  smaller  group  of  the  family.  To  this  he 
has  now  added  a  third  level,  the  local  level,  or  the  village  community,  which  functioned 
sociologically  between  the  level  of  the  family  and  that  of  the  people  or  state.  Thus  he 
refers  to  an  "internal  religious  pluralism"  for  this  socially  conditioned  stratification 
within  the  religion  of  Israel.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  standard  sociological 
observations  concerning  Israel's  religion,  such  as  reform  groups  like  the  prophets  or 
Deuteronomists  (1:19-21). 

This  approach  is  quite  novel  and  presents  an  interesting  avenue  for  future 
research.  However,  Albertz's  application  of  these  methods  has  a  vitiating  effect  on  the 
biblical  traditions  in  a  number  of  cases.  For  example,  Albertz  takes  the  patriarchal 
traditions  of  Genesis  12-50  as  products  of  Iron  Age  I  (ca.  1200  BC),  and  states  that  the 
differences  between  patriarchal  religion  and  later  normative  Yahwism  can  be  explained 
sociologically.  The  patriarchal  stories  related  the  beginnings  of  the  people  from  the 
aspect  of  family  history,  and  the  religious  conceptions  here  are  forms  of  personal  piety, 
not  Yahwism  of  the  wider  group  of  the  tribe  and  people.  So  the  tradents  of  Genesis  went 
by  what  they  knew  of  and  thought  important  about  the  family  piety  of  their  own  time 
(that  is,  pre-monarchic  and  early  monarchic  periods).  These  narratives  reflect  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  smaller  family  groups  of  Iron  I,  which  were  more  or  less 
monolatrous,  though  far  from  Yahwism  (1:32).  What  we  may  know  of  as  "patriarchal 
religion"  is  not  therefore  the  faith  of  Israel's  ancestors  of  Middle  Bronze  I,  as  is  often 
assumed  (ca.  2000-1800  BC),  but  is  actually  the  faith  of  the  smaller  social  group  during 
the  judges  and  early  monarchic  periods  of  Israel's  history  (1:28-29). 

Concerning  this  impressive  reconstruction,  we  can  simply  paraphrase  Elijah 
and  raise  the  question:  "Where  is  Baal?"  As  Gordon  Wenham  has  demonstrated,  the 
complete  absence  of  Baal  from  the  patriarchal  tradition  points  to  its  antiquity.  We  know 
from  the  famous  Ugaritic  Baal  Cycle  that  the  Canaanite  storm  god  Baal  took  over  from 
the  leading  god  El  in  the  west  Semitic  pantheon  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
millennium  BC.  Yet  he  is  never  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  of  Genesis!  As 
Wenham  concludes:  "This  is  intelligible  if  the  patriarchal  tradition  originated  before 
about  1500  BC,  but  not  if  it  comes  from  later  times"  ("The  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs," 
in  Essays  on  the  Patriarchal  Narratives,  ed.  A.  R.  Millard  &  D.  J.  Wiseman  [Winona 
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Lake,  IN:  Eisenbrauns,  1983/Leicester,  England:  InterVarsity  Press,  1980],  194).  It 
seems  unlikely  that  Iron  Age  tradents  writing  about  their  hypothetical  ancestors  of  a  long 
ago  period  could  have  omitted  references  to  Baal,  and  his  threat  to  normative  Yahwism. 

Albertz  then  combines  a  sociological  approach  with  some  of  the  "assured" 
results  of  German  scholarship  on  the  history  of  Israel  in  general.  He  refers  to  the  faith 
of  a  "liberated  larger  group,"  which  was  one  group  of  what  was  later  to  become  Israel. 
This  group  had  been  an  economically  assimilated  but  socially  declassed  group  of  foreign 
conscripts  to  forced  labor  in  Egyptian  society  under  the  Ramessides,  whose  solidarity 
had  been  undermined  by  state  measures  (1:45).  Israel's  Yahweh  religion  arose  in  the 
liberation  process  of  this  group.  Yahwism  had  originated  in  Midian  and  been  given  to 
Moses  by  Jethro/Reuel  (perhaps  related  to  the  Shasu  of  Edom).  Sinai  traditions  were 
later  added  to  this  Yahwism.  Various  Midianite  tribes  (and  now  the  Exodus  group) 
participated  in  a  Yahweh  cult  at  a  mountain  sanctuary  in  the  frontier  area  between  Edom 
and  Midian  (1:54:55).  This  Yahweh  was  a  storm-god  not  unlike  Baal/Hadad  of  Syria- 
Palestine.  This  reconstruction  contradicts  the  connections  of  the  American 
archaeological  school  with  Canaanite  El  (Albright,  Cross,  and  others). 

Concerning  the  "religion  of  the  pre-state  alliance  of  larger  groups,"  Albertz 
proposes  a  "Digression  Model"  for  the  emergence  of  early  Israel,  which  is  a 
modification  of  Gottwald's  "revolution"  model.  With  the  coming  of  the  Sea  Peoples, 
and  the  loss  of  Egyptian  power  in  Palestine,  Canaanite  city  states  encountered  economic 
collapse.  Marginal  groups  of  Palestinian  culture  left  cities  in  search  of  economic 
freedom.  "It  was  the  farming  and  shepherd  population  of  Palestine  which  had  freed 
itself  from  its  dependence  on  the  city  aristocracy  that  formed  the  tribal  alliance  of 
'Israel'"  (1:72).  The  Exodus  group  arrived  and  made  unifying  contributions  in  the  area 
of  religion.  Yahweh  became  fused  with  El  and  thus  the  god  of  Israel,  the  God  who 
defended  the  oppressed  and  resisted  domination  (1:76-79). 

Like  similar  recent  reconstructions  (Mark  Smith,  The  Early  History  of  God: 
Yahweh  and  the  Other  Deities  in  Ancient  Israel  [San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1 990], 
147-152),  Albertz  emphasizes  heavily  the  religious  role  of  the  monarchy.  The  older 
scholarly  consensus  assumed  the  settlement  of  the  Israelite  tribes  was  the  momentous 
event  after  which  early  Yahwism  entered  into  an  ideological  conflict  with  Canaanite 
fertility  religion  which  lasted  for  centuries.  But  Albertz  argues  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  consequent  social  changes  posed  the  decisive  challenge  to  Yahwism. 
The  rise  of  an  Israelite  kingship  theology  transformed  Yahwism.  The  God  of  the  pre- 
state  alliance  was  a  God  of  liberation  fi-om  state  oppression  and  was  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  domination.  The  Davidic-Solomonic  kingship  theology  made  him  a  God  who 
guarantees  state  power,  with  its  new  mechanisms  of  oppression  of  both  alien  peoples 
(David's  wars  of  expansion)  and  of  its  own  society  (forced  labor,  1:116-122).  This 
conflict  led  to  the  prophetic  challenges  during  the  last  half  of  the  monarchy,  and 
eventually  to  the  "first  systematic  synthesis  of  Yahweh  religion,"  by  which  Albertz 
means  the  Deuteronomic  reforms  (1:1 05).  Hence  after  three  hundred  years,  the  Yahwism 
of  the  pre-state  period  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  state  religion. 

Albertz  states  in  the  preface  that  the  volumes  are  intended  as  a  "textbook  for 
students,  clergy,  teachers  and  interested  lay  people"  (p.  viii).  Though  this  is  a  valiant 
effort  and  will  no  doubt  be  used  widely  by  scholars  working  on  this  topic,  it  is  not  likely 
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to  find  wide  acceptance  in  school,  church  and  synagogue.  Like  so  much  in  biblical 
studies  today,  the  evidence  of  the  biblical  text  and  the  self-claims  of  the  text  are 
suppressed  in  favor  of  the  scholarly  consensus  on  the  traditions  of  ancient  Israel. 
Albertz  has  masterfully  and  skillfully  joined  the  march,  and  will  find  a  place  as  a  major 
contributor  to  the  history  of  research  on  Israelite  religion. 

Bill  T.  Arnold,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 

Adele  Berlin,  ed.,  Religion  and  Politics  in  the  Ancient  Near  East.  Bethesda,  MD: 
University  Press  of  Maryland,  1995,  150  pp. 

This  volume  comprises  a  collection  of  eight  short  essays  (all  originally 
presented  as  papers  at  two  separate  conferences)  which  explore  the  intersection  of 
religion  and  politics  in  the  literature  and  societies  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  The 
contributions  represent  case  studies  on  the  topic  and  address  a  wide  range  of  subject 
matter. 

Only  three  of  the  essays  deal  with  religions  and  cultures  outside  the  scope  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity:  "The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  City  of  Ur,"  by  Mark  E.  Cohen; 
"Some  Reflections  on  Mesopotamian  Witchcraft,"  by  Tzvi  Abusch;  and  "State  Gods  and 
Private  Religion  in  the  Near  East  in  the  First  Millennium  B.C.E."  by  Muhammad 
Dandamayev.  The  rest  address  topics  which  deal  primarily  with  the  study  of  the  Bible 
or  the  history  of  Judaism  and  Christianity:  "Biblical  Literature  as  Politics:  The  Case  of 
Genesis,"  by  Gary  A.  Rendsburg;  "Biblical  Literature  as  Politics:  The  Case  of  Samuel," 
by  Marc  Z.  Brettler;  "Men  as  Angels:  The  Self-image  of  the  Qumran  Community,"  by 
Devorah  Dimant;  "Rabbis  and  Public  Prayers  for  Rain  in  Later  Roman  Palestine,"  by 
Hayim  Lapin;  and  "In  the  Blinking  of  an  Eye:  The  Christianizing  of  Classical  Cities  in 
the  Levant,"  by  Kenneth  G.  Holum. 

In  the  latter  group,  the  essays  by  Brettler  and  Holum  stand  out.  Brettler  argues 
that  1-2  Samuel  were  written  to  advance  the  legitimacy  of  the  Davidic  kingship  by 
contrasting  Saul's  base  conduct  with  David's  regal  behavior  and  by  presenting  various 
incidents  in  which  David's  kingship  is  acknowledged  or  acclaimed.  Holum  takes  on  a 
different  matter  altogether  and  addresses  the  issue  of  conversion  in  late  Antiquity. 
Focusing  on  the  Levant,  he  asserts  that  Christian  evangelism  in  urban  areas  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  evangelization  of  tribal  groups;  the  conversion  of  a  city's  citizens  rapidly 
followed  the  conversion  of  its  leaders. 

The  essays  are  related  by  little  more  than  the  general  topic  indicated  by  the 
title;  the  book  will  be  most  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  one  or  more 
of  the  individual  contributions.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 

J.  Day,  R.  P.  Gordon,  H.  G.  M.  Williamson,  eds..  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel:  Essays  in 
Honour  of  J.  A.  Emerton.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  to  J.  A.  Emerton,  the  longtime  Regius  Professor  Hebrew 
at  Cambridge  University,  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel  reflects  his  special  interest  in 
biblical  wisdom  literature.  The  twenty-three  articles  in  this  Festschrift,  contributed  by 
colleagues,  former  students,  and  leading  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  scholars,  survey  an 
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extensive  range  of  sapiential  topics,  including  the  biblical  texts,  ancient  Near  Eastern 
parallels,  wisdom  literature  in  post-biblical  Judaism,  and  the  interpretation  and 
theological  use  of  wisdom  literature. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  British  scholarship,  the  essays  in  this  volume  provide 
lucid  reviews  of  previous  research  as  the  context  for  their  fresh  contributions. 
Consequently,  the  chapters  provide  two  distinct  but  interrelated  benefits  for  the  reader. 
For  students,  the  articles  develop  in  a  concise,  but  comprehensive,  fashion  useful 
summaries  of  the  scholarly  discussions  of  the  major  issues  in  the  study  of  biblical 
wisdom  literature.  For  scholars,  the  summaries  are  also  a  helpful  review,  but  each  article 
pushes  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  into  areas  of  promising  investigation.  This 
combination  of  emphases  reflects  the  model  which  Professor  Emerton  himself  has  given 
in  his  numerous  publications. 

A  brief  review  of  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel  cannot  adequately  introduce  each 
of  the  chapters.  This  has  been  done,  however,  in  the  excellent  introduction  by  the 
editors  of  the  volume,  who  capably  define  the  salient  contributions  of  each  essay. 
Readers  new  to  wisdom  literature  especially  will  be  well  served  by  their  clear 
summations  of  the  theses  of  the  entries. 

Although  the  editors  do  not  state  so  in  explicit  terms,  this  volume  is  by  its 
format  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of  Professor  Emerton's 
scholarly  career.  Through  his  numerous  years  as  editor  of  the  SOTS  monograph  series, 
the  International  Critical  Commentary  series,  and  Vetus  Testamentum.  he  has  served  the 
guild  of  Old  Testament  scholars  by  compiling,  editing,  and  publishing  scores  of  volumes 
of  ground-breaking  research.  By  using  the  genre  of  a  collection  of  essays,  the 
contributors  have  recognized  and  affirmed  the  immeasurable  devotion  to  the  furtherance 
of  Old  Testament  studies  which  has  motivated  so  much  of  Professor  Emerton's  work. 

As  one  of  Professor  Emerton's  many  students,  I  would  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  gratitude  which  resounds  in  this  book.  This  volume,  with  its  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  key  areas  of  research,  careful  attention  to  textual  and  philological  detail, 
judicious  and  well-supported  conclusions,  and  grace  in  expression,  is  an  apt  reflection 
of  the  intellectual  rigor  and  literary  excellence  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  man 
whom  it  honors.  Daniel  J.  Estes,  Cedarville  College 

Richard  S.  Hess  and  David  Toshio  Tsumura,  eds.,  "I  Studied  Inscriptions  from  Before 
the  Flood":  Ancient  Near  Eastern.  Literary,  and  Linguistic  Approaches  to  Genesis  1-1 1. 
Sources  for  Biblical  and  Theological  Study,  Vol.  4,  Winona  Lake,  IN:  Eisenbrauns,  480 
pp.,  1994. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  to  appear  in  Eisenbrauns'  series  "Sources  for 
Biblical  and  Theological  Study"  edited  by  Ashland  Seminary's  David  W.  Baker.  The 
title  is  a  direct  quote  from  King  Ashurbanipal  of  Assyria  (669-627  BC),  whose  personal 
"library"  included  texts  on  creation  and  the  flood.  His  fascination  and  enthusiasm  for 
ancient  literature  illustrates  that  our  own  interest  in  these  topics  is  not  a  modem 
phenomenon. 

The  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  most  thought-provoking  and  stimulating 
studies  on  the  Bible's  theologically  important  Primeval  History,  Genesis  1-11.  After 
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three  introductory  chapters  written  by  editors  Hess  and  Tsumura,  the  book  presents 
studies  in  two  parts.  Part  One  contains  articles  using  the  comparative  approach,  reading 
the  Primeval  History  in  light  of  texts  from  the  ancient  Near  East.  The  editors  believe 
such  an  approach  "initiates  the  student  to  the  world  outside  the  text"  (p.  xi).  Part  Two 
presents  seminal  articles  using  literary  and  linguistic  approaches,  which  the  editors  state 
will  "introduce  the  reader  to  the  world  within  the  text"  (p.  xi).  The  result  is  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  essays  to  appear  in  many  years  for  students  of  Genesis. 
The  volume  includes  indexes  of  authorities,  ancient  sources,  and  biblical  references,  all 
of  which  are  important  inclusions  in  a  composite  volume  of  this  nature. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  survey  of  the  comparative  work  on  Genesis  1-1 1 
over  the  past  century  and  a  half,  by  editor  Hess.  The  author  succinctly  surveys  the 
significance  of  the  relatively  new  field  of  Assyriology  for  our  understanding  of  Genesis 
1-11.  From  the  initial  and  widely  heralded  discovery  in  1847  of  Ashurbanipal's  library 
with  its  copy  of  the  flood  story  (later  identified  as  tablet  XI  of  the  "Gilgamesh  Epic")  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  new  texts  from  Ebla,  Hess  deftly  culls  the  most  important 
Assyriological  insights  for  the  Primeval  History.  This  is  a  helpful  survey,  thorough  with 
regard  to  the  connections  between  Babylonia  and  the  Hebrew  traditions  in  Genesis  1-11. 
It  may  surprise  readers  that  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  "Comparative  Studies"  in  a  volume 
on  ancient  Near  Eastern  parallels  to  Genesis  1-11,  this  opening  chapter  contains  no 
references  to  the  important  Egyptological  parallels  contained  in  the  Heliopolis  version 
of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  the  Memphis  Creation  Story,  or  the  Instructions  of  Merikare.  This 
is  particularly  surprising  since  these  sources  contain  the  closest  parallels  to  creation  by 
divine  flat,  or  decree  (compare  the  Memphite  theology),  and  the  reception  of  the  breadth 
of  life  from  the  gods  (compare  Merikare). 

Of  the  many  important  articles  reprinted  so  conveniently  here,  a  couple  bear 
special  mention  because  of  their  relevance  for  readers  of  this  journal.  First,  D.  J.  A. 
Clines'  "Theme  in  Genesis  1-11"  (pp.  285-309)  is  an  important  statement  of  his  views 
of  the  Primeval  History  as  a  radical  expression  of  God's  grace.  Clines  has  taught  us  in 
other  writings  that  the  theme  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  is  God's  determination  to  save 
Israel  in  spite  of  her  propensity  to  sinfulness.  Likewise,  the  Primeval  History  is  about 
more  than  the  spread  of  sin  or  the  undoing  of  creation.  Even  here,  the  editor/compiler 
of  Genesis  teaches  that  no  matter  how  drastic  humankind's  sin  becomes,  God's  grace  is 
sufficient  to  deliver  from  the  consequences  of  sin. 

The  second  article  I  would  choose  for  special  attention  is  Phyllis  A.  Bird's 
important  article  '"Male  and  Female  He  Created  Them":  Genesis  1 :27b  in  the  Context 
of  the  Priestly  Account  of  Creation'  (pp.  329-361).  This  article  should  be  required 
reading  for  everyone  in  the  church  today  concerned  about  the  current  debate  over  so- 
called  "complementarianism"  versus  "egalitarianism."  Bird's  contribution  is  the  most 
balanced  available  on  the  important  biblical  anthropology  and  theology  detailed  in 
Genesis  1-3.  Against  more  radical  readings  of  Genesis  1:27,  Bird  argues  that  this  first 
creation  account  makes  no  statement  of  shared  dominion  between  the  sexes,  or  even  any 
word  about  the  distribution  of  roles,  responsibility  or  authority.  Rather,  Genesis  1:27 
explains  that  sexuality,  as  differentiation  of  the  sexes  is  intended  for  procreation.  But 
she  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  passage  also  needs  to  be  read  in  the  larger  context  of 
Genesis  2-3.    When  read  adequately,  the  whole  complex  portrays  a  biblical  anthro- 
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pology  that  implies  a  "partnership  of  equals,  characterized  by  mutuality  of  attraction, 
support  and  commitment"  (p.  360).  The  book's  editor/redactor  therefore  presented  an 
anthropology  that  traced  the  deterioration  of  an  originally  egalitarian  model  to  one  of 
submission  and  recrimination.  Companionship  in  Genesis  1-2  became  competition  in 
Genesis  3.  Sin's  consequences  reached  and  tarnished  one  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  human  identity,  the  distinction  between  male  and  female.  Conflict  between 
them  is  therefore  the  consequence  of  the  fall. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  contributions  in  this  volume,  some  made 
available  in  English  for  the  first  time.  In  sum,  this  volume  continues  the  laudable  service 
rendered  by  the  series.  Since  such  volumes  seldom  reap  economic  benefits  for  editors 
or  publishers,  all  of  us  committed  to  serious  academic  research  on  the  Bible  are  greatly 
indebted  to  them  for  this  service  of  love.  Bill  T.  Arnold 

Edwin  C.  Hostetter,  Nations  Mightier  and  More  Numerous  (BIBAL  Dissertation  Series 
3),  N.  Richland  Hills,  TX:  BIBAL  Press,  1995,  xiii  +  172  pp. 

Biblical  scholarship  is  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  ways  that  ancient 
Israel  developed  its  identity  as  a  people.  Hostetter  makes  a  fine  contribution  to  this  topic 
by  examining  the  lists  of  pre-Israelite  peoples  scattered  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
In  particular,  he  is  concerned  with  how  these  lists  functioned  to  shape  an  ethnic  identity 
and  to  lay  claim  to  the  acquisition  of  territory. 

After  a  review  and  evaluation  of  previous  studies  on  the  lists,  the  author 
undertakes  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  lists  (which  he  denotes  "enumeration 
lists").  He  first  identifies  all  the  lists  and  explores  each  in  terms  of  their  content  (those 
nations  listed)  and  contexts.  Since  the  lists  are  imbedded  in  other  forms  of  literature, 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  each  list's  literary  context  and  principle 
of  classification.  Text  critical  issues  are  also  addressed,  since  many  of  the  lists  attest 
variant  readings  in  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

The  core  of  the  study  consists  of  two  chapters  which  elaborate  what  can  be 
known  of  the  peoples  which  appear  in  the  lists.  Seven  of  the  nations  appear  in 
standardized  lists  (Amorites,  Canaanites,  Girgashites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  and 
Perizzites)  and  are  the  subject  of  one  chapter.  Hostetter  here  brings  together  citations 
both  from  the  biblical  text  and  from  extra-biblical  sources  in  order  to  understand  each 
nation's  derivation  and  geographical  location.  More  important,  he  offers  insight  into 
how  the  names  are  used  and  explains  why  some  of  them  (i.e.  Amorites  and  Canaanites) 
are  employed  both  in  a  narrow  sense  (as  ethnic  markers)  and  more  broadly  (as 
designations  for  the  peoples  of  the  land).  The  following  chapter  applies  this  procedure 
to  an  analysis  of  the  other  pre-Israelite  peoples  found  in  the  lists  (Amalekites, 
Kadmonites,  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  the  various  subgroups  of  the  Rephaim). 

Hostetter  completes  his  study  by  employing  the  data  to  explain  the  lists' 
variations,  purposes,  and  development.  He  concludes  that  the  variations  in  the  lists  have 
more  to  do  with  matters  of  usage  than  structure  and  that  the  lists  were  compiled  during 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  to  legitimize  the  acquisition  of  land  from  the 
indigenous  peoples.  The  arguments  of  the  book  are  summarized  in  a  brief  final  chapter. 

This  book  represents  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  topic.  Hostetter  teases  about 
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as  much  information  as  possible  from  relevant  biblical  and  extra-biblical  sources,  and 
his  conclusions  are  carefully  drawn,  if  necessarily  speculative  at  many  points.  The  more 
interesting  question  of  the  role  of  these  lists  in  the  construction  of  Israelite  identity  is  not 
fully  addressed  and  will  require  a  more  direct  application  of  anthropological  and 
sociological  methods.  Toward  this  end  the  book  makes  a  solid  contribution. 

L.  Daniel  Hawk 

Walter  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  The  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament.  256  pp.  Jeffrey  J.  Niehaus, 
God  at  Sinai:  Covenant  and  Theophanv  in  the  Bible  and  Ancient  Near  East.  426  pp. 
Tremper  Longman  III  and  Daniel  G.  Reid.  God  is  a  Warrior.  224  pp.  Michael  L.  Brown, 
Israel's  Divine  Healer.  462  pp.  All  4  books  are:  Studies  in  Old  Testament  Biblical 
Theology,  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1995. 

Some  book  reviews  are  hard  to  write.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Why?  Here  is  a  new  series,  designed  to  promote  an  unashamed  evangelical 
approach  to  biblical  interpretation.  All  the  authors  are  evangelical,  learned,  and  write 
with  clarity.  So  they  ought  to  be  books  which  one  could  welcome  and  commend  without 
reservation.  The  problem  is  that  I  cannot  so  commend  them. 

It  might  be  that  the  problem  lies  in  me.  Certainly,  after  reading  Kaiser  and 
Niehaus,  I  found  myself  reflecting  on  important  difference  between  "evangelical"  faith 
and  scholarship  as  generally  found  in  Britain  (and  Europe  and  Canada?),  and  that  in  the 
USA.  Historic  suspicion,  and  division,  between  "evangelical"  and  "non-evangelical" 
("liberal",  or  whatever)  is,  I  think,  rather  sharper  in  the  USA  than  in  the  UK.  Or,  to  put 
it  differently,  many  evangelicals  in  the  UK  increasingly  sense  that  the  lines  of  battle  may 
need  to  be  redrawn.  I  thus  find  myself  as  a  British  scholar  out  of  sympathy  with  some 
of  the  assumptions  and  approaches  of  Kaiser  and  Niehaus  (which  I  deeply  regret,  for 
they  so  clearly  write  from  faith,  for  faith).  Yet  by  the  time  I  had  read  all  4  books  it 
seemed  clear  that  the  problem  is  not  one  between  evangelicals  in  the  USA  and 
elsewhere,  but  rather  between  evangelicals  themselves  anywhere.  For  Brown  produces 
work  which  explicitly  from  the  first  page  (defense  of  historicity  is  not  a  basic  issue) 
crosses  lines  which  Kaiser  and  Niehaus  will  not  cross,  and  he  reconstrues  the  problems 
of  interpretation  accordingly.  What  then  is  evangelical  biblical  interpretation? 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  reviewing  four  books  from  the  same  evangelical  series 
is  thus  the  difficulty  of  generalizing,  because  the  books  can  be  so  different.  Walter 
Kaiser  is  the  most  senior  and  best  known  of  the  four  scholars.  He  reformulates  some  of 
his  known  work  on  promise  and  prediction,  and  reads  the  Old  Testament  as  an  unfolding 
of  "direct  messianic  predictions"  from  Genesis  3:15  onwards.  Engagement  with  modern 
scholarly  literature  is  minimal  (unlike  the  other  3  books),  presumably  because  it  is  of  so 
little  use  for  the  kind  of  agenda  to  which  Kaiser  works;  apart  from  referring  to  his  own 
other  works  in  the  area,  his  most  common  references  are  to  such  19'''  century  scholars 
as  Hengstenberg  and  Franz  Delitzsch-Mowinckel  merits  one  footnote  reference,  and 
even  that  does  not  mention  his  major  work.  He  that  Cometh. 

Niehaus  shows  great  erudition  in  discussing  the  Old  Testament  and  ancient 
Near  Eastern  texts,  and  prompted  me  to  various  reflections.  First,  if  one  asks  (to  put  it 
crudely),  "How  can  you  appeal  to  ANE  texts  to  substantiate  the  OT,  if  you  consistently 
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disbelieve  what  those  texts  say  about  their  gods  while  you  consistently  believe  what  the 
OT  says  about  its  God?",  Niehaus  has  a  ready  answer  (though  it  takes  a  little  digging 
out)  in  terms  of  a  potentially  profound  hermeneutical  model:  "  ...  the  OT  data  reveal  the 
true  archetypes  and  thus  aid  in  our  understanding  of  the  ancient  Near  Eastern 
mythological  distortions  of  the  same"  (p.  154n);  yet  this  is  never  elaborated  and  justified 
in  its  own  right,  as  it  needs  to  be.  Secondly,  Niehaus'  suggestion  that  the  account  of 
Creation  in  Genesis  1  "was  passed  down  from  Adam  through  many  generations  to 
Moses,  who  then  cast  the  narrative  into  its  present  form"  (p.  152)  surely  obscures  the 
real  hermeneutical  problems  which  are  posed  by  any  account  of  Creation  or  Revelation. 
Thirdly,  Niehaus'  account  of  theology  as  that  which  "is  meant  to  tell  us  facts  about  God- 
as  opposed  to  human  guesses  about  him"  and  which  is  a  "study  of  the  nature  of  God" 
(p. 45)  is  admirable  in  principle,  but  by  setting  up  "human  guesses"  as  a  man  of  straw 
simply  evades  the  genuine  difficulties  inherent  in  speaking  truly  about  God  and  in 
understanding  the  human  mediation  of  divine  revelation. 

God  is  a  Warrior  sets  out  most  of  the  biblical  material  in  both  OT  and  NT 
related  to  its  theme,  and  refers  to  most  the  significant  modern  scholarly  literature 
(though  with  limited  interaction).  Yet,  surely  rather  oddly,  there  is  no  discussion 
whatever  of  the  sheer  difficulty  most  modem  readers  have  with  this  aspect  of  scripture. 
People  who  want  to  believe  in  the  authority  of  scripture  regularly  stumble  here.  It  is 
hardly  a  sign  of  unfaith  to  ask  "How  could  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
sponsor  herem  in  which  non-combatant  women,  children  and  animals  are  to  be  put  to 
death?"  To  ignore  the  question,  and  thus  perhaps  imply  that  it  is  not  a  real  question,  is 
surely  to  encourage  the  common  reaction  of  people  who  overthrow  the  authority  of 
scripture  (and  often  abandon  faith)  altogether.  To  fail  to  provide  help  here  is  dereliction 
of  duty. 

One  way  of  trying  to  articulate  the  difficulties.  I  feel  with  these  three  books 
is  that  none  of  them  engage  seriously  with  the  hermeneutical  question  of  what  it  means 
to  live  by  the  truth  of  scripture  in  our  modem  context  (although,  of  course,  they  all 
presuppose  the  life  of  faith).  With  regard  to  God's  keeping  his  promises,  revealing 
himself  and  entering  into  covenant  with  people,  or  engaging  in  warfare  on  earth,  how 
could  one  know  how  to  recognize  the  same  God  doing  the  same  things  today"?  If,  for 
example,  God  is  a  warrior,  was  God  for  or  against  American  involvement  in  Vietnam? 
And  on  what  basis,  by  what  criteria,  would  one  affirm  or  deny  it?  To  put  it  differently, 
there  is  a  danger  of  making  the  Bible  rather  like  "heritage"-attractively  packaged,  clearly 
explained,  a  good  place  for  an  outing  (in  the  car,  or  in  the  mind)-but  something  which 
is  so  different  from  the  world  that  one  usually  inhabits  that  one  may  be  tempted  to  leave 
it  behind  with  a  sigh:  "It  was  so  nice  for  them-God  spoke  and  acted  clearly-but  it's  not 
like  that  for  us,  with  our  endless  disputes  and  polifical  wranglings".  Or,  to  put  it 
differently  again,  it  is  one  thing  to  write  for  a  Christian  subculture  where  certain 
assumptions  are  made,  and  certain  hard  questions  are  not  asked  (or  are  discouraged);  it 
is  another  to  write  for  a  missionary  context,  in  which  Christians  must  engage  effectively 
with  their  world. 

Brown  is  different  from  the  other  three  because  he  does  relate  his  biblical 
study  of  divine  healing  to  contemporary  issues.  He  is  also  less  defensive  than  the  others- 
he  shows  that  Christians  can  listen  to,  and  learn  from,  what  others  are  saying,  and  in  so 
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doing  can  enrich,  rather  than  diminish,  their  understanding  of  scripture  and  of  faith.  His 
own  personal  pilgrimage  has  clearly  helped  here:  Conservative  Jewish  background, 
teenage  embrace  of  a  hard  rock  and  drugs  culture,  Pentecostal  conversion,  continuing 
asking  of  hard  questions.  There  is  perhaps  a  hint  of  something-is  it  complacency?  is  it 
excessive  acclimatization  to  evangelical  subculture?-in  the  other  three  writers  which  is 
lacking  in  Brown.  Whatever  it  is,  if  it  is  definitive  of  evangelical  identity  to  be 
missionary  to  the  world  in  which  we  live,  Brown  writes  in  a  way  which  is  more  likely 
than  that  of  the  others  to  commend  evangelical  faith  to  those  who  do  not  yet  have  it. 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  the  series  as  a  whole  on  the  strength 
of  these  first  four  volumes.  This  is  in  part  because  of  the  differing  understandings  of 
what  evangelical  understanding  of  scripture  entails,  and  of  what  theology  is.  I  am 
disappointed  that  I  can  only  enthuse  about  one  of  the  four  books.  But  if  subsequent 
writers  will  more  explicitly  relate  their  study  of  scripture  to  contemporary  life,  the  great 
potential  of  the  series  may  yet  be  realized.       R.  W.  L.  Moberly,  University  of  Durham 

Rolf  P.  Knierim,  The  Task  of  Old  Testament  Theoloev.  Method  and  Cases,  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1995,  603  pp. 

R.P.  Knierim  begins  with  the  proposal  that  the  OT  contains  a  plurality  of 
coexisting  theologies.  This  notion  underscores  the  entire  enterprise  of  OT  theology. 
The  danger  of  atomization  in  plurality  is  met  through  historical  exegesis,  while  also  the 
holistic  dimension  is  not  lost,  for  the  plurality  of  the  whole  represents  a  "semantic 
homogeneity."  He  objects,  however,  to  seeking  tradition-historical  thematic-theological 
meaning  in  which  the  whole  is  something  in  addition  to  the  texts,  as  well  as  to  seeking 
a  final  juxtaposition  of  traditions  on  the  same  synchronic  level  in  the  canon.  Plurality 
renders  inadequate  all  singular  themes  for  understanding  the  unity  of  OT  theology.  The 
focus  of  discussion  must  be  the  substantive  issues  of  the  theologies  and  the  relationship 
of  those  theologies,  rather  than  the  tradition  histories  or  the  canon. 

The  danger  is  that  pluralism  may  mean  chaos  or  harmony:  mutually  exclusive 
or  mutually  inclusive  theologies.  For  example,  although  he  says  that  all  theologies 
affirm  YHWH  as  the  one  and  only  God,  the  explications  of  those  theologies  differ.  The 
question  is  whether  the  diverse  witnesses  reflect  YHWH's  oneness  "in  the  richness  of 
his  manifestations"  or  whether  they  reflect  many  YHWH's  or  "different  gods." 
Consequendy,  monotheism  is  no  longer  self-evident.  Therefore,  he  hopes  to  show  that 
the  structure  of  pluralism  itself  is  monotheistic  (i.e.,  by  examining  the  correspondence 
of  the  OT  theologies  themselves).  He  asks  whether  there  are  criteria  based  on  priorities 
for  determining  if  there  is  any  aspect  that  dominates  all  others,  and  proposes  the  central 
aspect  of  YHWH's  oneness  and  exclusivity.  Yet,  YHWH's  manifold  relationship  to  the 
realms  of  reality  is  a  plurality  (qualitative  and  quantitative),  and  the  substantive  task  of 
OT  theology  is  interpreting  this  relationship  between  YHWH  and  reality  (the  semantic 
hierarchy  in  which  priorities  exist).  He  thus  proposes  to  organize  OT  theology  under 
the  universal  dominion  of  YHWH  injustice  and  righteousness  as  the  modes  of  YHWH's 
universal  relationship  with  the  world  (cosmic,  national,  and  individual).     The 
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fundamental  theological  criterion  is  YHWH's  universal  dominion  and  the  fundamental 
task  of  OT  theology  is  the  interpretation  of  YHWH's  universal  dominion. 

His  precisely  worded  and  eloquently  reasoned  proposals  for  OT  theology  in 
Ch  1  are  met  with  three  engaging  responses  (W.  Harrelson,  W.S.  Towner,  and  R.E. 
Murphy)  which  draw  the  interested  reader  into  the  discussion  very  nicely.  Following 
his  own  well  reasoned  evaluation  of  these  responses  (esp.  on  Murphy's  objections  to 
systematization  in  the  Hebrew  Bible)  is  a  thoroughgoing  interpretive  methodology  for 
OT  theology  that  sets  the  stage  very  well  for  application  in  his  sweeping  treatment  of 
numerous  major  themes  relevant  to  OT  theology  in  topical  and  exegetical  essays  which 
display  a  breadth  of  knowledge  alongside  careful  exegesis  and  precise  expression  (e.g., 
on  revelation,  the  cosmos  and  history,  food,  land,  and  justice,  letter  and  spirit,  Israel  and 
the  nations,  Ps  19,  Ex  25:1-9,  hope,  spirituality,  science,  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  etc.).  Although  these  essays  were  written  over  the  span  of  several  decades, 
they  do,  as  he  intends,  reflect  an  overall  focus  as  well  as  an  openness  in  approach. 

Knierim's  attempt  to  find  a  programmatic  OT  theology  is  admirable  in  light 
of  the  widespread  fragmentation  resulting  from  traditional-historical  approaches.  He 
seeks  to  avoid  both  fragmentation  as  well  as  overly  rigid  strictures  of  a  "central"  theme 
approach.  The  criteria  he  proposes  derive  from  the  OT  itself  and  make  relative  the 
choice  between  tradition-historical,  canonical,  or  thematic  approaches,  as  long  as  the 
"theologies"  are  subject  to  those  criteria.  He  makes  the  important  point  that  "The 
question  is  what  are  our  criteria  for  a  theological  reading  of  the  Bible,  not  whether  a 
critical  assessment  of  its  theologies  is  important"  (p.  1 6). 

Knierim's  description  of  the  OT  theologian's  function  as  a  systematizer  is  also 
welcome  in  light  of  widespread  disparagement  of  such  (R.E.  Murphy),  although  it  is  not 
self-evident  that  true  plurality  of  theologies  can  be  thus  systematized,  nor  that  he  fully 
escapes  his  own  objection  to  a  "central"  unifying  theme  or  holistic  approaches.  That  is, 
a  further  question  is  whether  the  criteria  of  universal  dominion  in  justice  and 
righteousness,  which  he  has  chosen  as  "normative,"  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  full 
array  of  the  OT  and  its  theology,  and  whether  the  assumption  of  multiple  theologies  is 
rather  a  circular  proposition,  for  the  perceived  plurality  may  be  presupposed  by  the 
conclusions  of  tradition-historical  assumptions,  whereas  the  complexity  of  OT  theology 
does  not  necessitate  plurality.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion  that  OT  theology 
consists  of  a  plurality  of  theologies,  nor  that  the  criteria  Knierim  proposes  to  correlate 
such  "theologies"  in  terms  of  "theological  priorities"  is  adequate.  Theological 
complexity  may  rather  reflect  the  dynamism  of  the  primary  subject,  God  himself,  not 
plurality.  While  there  is  the  inherent  impossibility  of  a  comprehensive  OT  theology,  its 
complexity  allows  for  a  theological  unity  and  holistic  reading  of  polarity  of  motifs  as 
reflecting  depth  and  breadth  of  understanding  (e.g.,  comprehension  and 
complementarity  of  immanence/transcendence  in  YHWH's  meeting  and  dwelling 
presence),  not  underlying  theological  polarizations  in  tradition-histories.  The  notion  of 
YHWH's  presence  is  not  as  he  says  "fundamentally  pluralistic,"  but  rather  it  is 
fundamentally  dynamic  and  multiplex.  Although  he  rightly  notes  that  tradition-histories 
and  their  transmission  are  an  unsuitable  criterion  for  evaluating  the  theologies,  it  is 
uncertain  that  such  theologies  can  themselves  be  delineated  apart  from  tradition- 
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historical  categories,  nor  as  he  asserts  that  de  -  and  xcconceptualization  of  those 
traditions  resolves  their  intrinsic  problem  of  potential  contradiction  or  residual 
theological  tension.  The  latter  is  a  perennial  problem  that  may  indicate  that  both  the 
texts  and  their  theologies  do  not  convey  a  plurality  of  theologies  underlying  a  final 
(canonical)  "layer"  of  historical  datum,  but  rather  complex,  dynamic,  and  complimentary 
approximations  about  YHWH  and  his  redemptive  purposes  in  this  world  in  a  canon  that 
is  theologically  coherent  and  linguistically  cohesive.  This  coherence/cohesion  poses  an 
ongoing  challenge  to  proposals  of  identifying  tradition-histories  which  themselves  are 
presupposed  by  the  characterizations  of  those  histories.  In  other  words,  a  plurality  of 
competing/complimenting  theologies  relies  on  a  proposal  that  the  underlying 
traditions/theologies  are  self-evident  when  in  fact  they  rely  for  identification  on 
tradition-historical  presuppositions.      Stephen  T.  Hague,  Carlisle,  PA 

Jeffrey  Kah-jin  Kuan,  Neo-Assvrian  Historical  Inscriptions  and  Svria  Palestine: 
Israelite/Judean-Tvrian-Damascene  Political  and  Commercial  relations  in  the  Ninth- 
Eighth  Centuries  BCE,  Jian  Dao  Dissertation  Series  1 ,  Bible  and  Literature  1 ,  Hong 
Kong:  Alliance  Bible  Seminary,  1995,  xxiii+281  pp. 

This  thesis,  written  for  Emory  University  under  the  direction  of  John  H. 
Hayes,  looks  at  international  relations,  political  and  commercial,  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  periods  and  people  covered,  as  evidenced  by  the  title,  are  of  great  import  for  the 
student  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  this  is  the  period  of  the  United  Monarchy  and  the 
fall  of  Israel.  The  intriguing  aspect  of  it  for  biblical  students  is  that  its  primary  source 
evidence  is  drawn  from  contemporary  Assyrian  documents,  supplemented  by  other 
sources  including  the  OT,  rather  than  using  the  latter  as  the  starting  point.  Primacy  of 
Assyria  in  providing  source  evidence  is  appropriate,  since  its  presence  as  the  major 
world  power  in  the  period  under  discussion  provided  a  major  catalyst  for  the 
fluctuations  in  international  relationships  throughout  the  entire  area. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  looking  sequentially  at  materials  from 
the  reigns  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Shalmaneser  III  (858-824  BC)  through 
Shalmaneser  V  (726-722  BC),  showing  that  the  time  period  indicated  by  the  title  is 
somewhat  misleading.  Texts  are  generally  presented  in  transliteration  and  translation, 
with  accompanying  discussion.  Transliteration  and  translation  are  not  always  present  in 
the  discussion  of  smaller  units  being  discussed,  so  those  without  facility  in  Hebrew  and 
Akkadian  will  find  portions  of  the  material  hard  going.  The  concluding  chapter,  in 
which  nine  distinct  phases  of  intemational  relations  during  the  period  are  delineated,  is 
accessible  to  all.  This  work  of  primary  research  is  well-done  and  will  serve  as  grist  for 
further  historical  and  theological  milling  before  it  becomes  of  direct  use  to  the  church. 
Popularization  must  be  based  on  serious  scholarship  such  as  this,  and  the  volume  will 
find  a  worthy  place  in  seminary  and  research  libraries.  It  is  an  auspicious  start  for  this 
new  series  of  serious  theological  scholarship  produced  by  Asians. 

David  Baker 
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James  L.  Kugel,  In  Potiphar's  House:  The  Interpretive  Life  of  Biblical  Texts.  San 
Francisco:  HarperCollins,  1990,286  pp. 

This  book  offers  a  fascinating  study  of  the  ways  that  biblical  narratives  were 
expanded  and  explained  in  early  rabbinic  exegesis.  The  first  half  of  the  book  focuses 
on  midrashic  (interpretative)  elaborations  of  the  Joseph  story  in  order  to  identify 
exegetical  motifs  and  procedures,  while  the  second  applies  these  observations  to  early 
interpretations  of  Genesis  4,  Psalms  137,  and  Leviticus  19:17-18.  In  the  process,  the 
author  takes  the  reader  on  an  exhaustive  tour  of  early  Jewish  texts,  with  forays  into  early 
Christian  and  Islamic  literature.  What  sets  this  study  apart  from  others  of  its  kind 
(which  examine  these  texts  as  a  way  of  understanding  the  communities  that  produced 
them)  is  Kugel 's  interest  in  the  task  of  interpretation  itself  The  interpretation  of  biblical 
narratives  is  essentially  a  retelling  of  the  stories,  and  a  large  part  of  the  retelling  involves 
filling  in  gaps  or  explaining  obscurities  in  the  sacred  text.  Kugel 's  careful  and  creative 
discussion  of  early  midrash  illustrates  the  influence  that  these  gaps  and  obscurities  have 
on  subsequent  interpretation.  His  exploration  of  the  texts  reveals  a  dynamic  process  in 
which  particular  exegetical  motifs  or  explanations  lead  eventually  to  more 
comprehensive  questions,  to  a  wider  interaction  with  biblical  texts,  and  eventually  to 
established  interpretive  traditions.  Christianity  and  Judaism  share  a  common  set  of 
narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  also  share  certain  traditions  about  how  to 
understand  them.  Kugel 's  work  on  rabbinic  exegesis  therefore  offers  many  points  of 
correspondence  with  conventional  Christian  exegesis  of  biblical  narrative.  This  book 
can  therefore  be  read  with  profit  not  only  because  it  introduces  a  way  of  reading  the 
Bible  that  will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  readers  of  this  journal,  but  also  because  it  prompts 
the  reader  to  think  critically  about  the  perspectives  and  procedures  of  his  or  her  ovm 
interpretive  community.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 


Victor  H.  Matthews  and  Don  C.  Benjamin,  Social  World  of  Ancient  Israel.  1250-587 
BCE.  Peabody:  Hendrickson,  1993,  xxiii  +  327  pp.,  $24.95. 

The  authors,  professors  at  Southwest  Missouri  State  and  Kino  Institute  of 
Theology  in  Phoenix  respectively,  have  elucidated  the  background  of  the  Old  Testament 
through  individual  (Matthews,  Manners  and  Customs  in  the  Bible.  Hendrickson; 
Benjamin,  Deuteronomv  and  City  Life.  University  Press  of  America)  and  joint 
(Matthews  and  Benjamin,  Old  Testament  Parallels:  Law  and  Stories  from  the  Ancient 
Near  East.  Hendrickson;  Matthews  and  John  Walton,  The  IVP  Bible  Background 
Commentary.  InterVarsity)  publications.  This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  this  type  of 
study,  which  has  become  deservedly  popular  of  late  among  students  of  Scripture. 

Rather  than  dividing  the  life  of  Israel  up  into  chronological  sections,  as  the 
title  dates  might  lead  one  to  expect,  they  look  at  different  social  functions  within 
Israelite  society.  First  is  a  chapter  on  "Anthropology  and  the  Bible"  which  highlights 
some  of  the  features  which  distinguish  Israel's  society  from  our  own,  necessitating  this 
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type  of  study.  They  also  very  briefly  introduce  the  field  of  anthropology  and  its  history, 
specifically  as  it  impinges  on  biblical  studies. 

The  volume  itself  is  split  into  two  main  sections,  looking  at  Israel  as  a  village 
society  and  later  as  a  state  society.  These  each  are  split  into  five  subsections,  each 
consisting  of  one  to  three  chapters.  These  are:  I.  The  village-  village  politics:  the 
father,  the  mother;  village  economics:  the  farmer,  the  herder,  the  midwife;  village 
diplomacy:  the  host  and  the  stranger,  the  chief,  the  legal  guardian;  village  education: 
the  wise  and  the  fool;  II.  The  state-state  politics:  the  monarch,  the  virgin;  state 
economics:  the  priest,  the  slave;  state  diplomacy:  the  prophet;  state  law:  the  lawgiver; 
state  education:  the  storyteller. 

The  volume  concluded  with  an  abbreviation  list,  a  very  useful  bibliography 
running  to  56  pages,  and  indexes  of  literary  and  social  scientific  terms,  modem  authors, 
and  ancient  sources. 

There  is  much  in  the  volume  which  will  be  intriguing  and  enlightening  for  the 
reader,  especially  as  this  sort  of  sociological  analysis  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  is 
relatively  new.  Aspects  of  the  text  will  be  enlivened  and  understanding  of  them 
enriched. 

The  volume  must  be  used  with  caution,  however.  The  author's  view  of  the 
historical  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  text  is  not  conservative,  nor  is  their  use  of  the 
evidence  from  outside  Scripture.  Also,  bold  statements  are  made  without  any  Scriptural 
evidence  at  all.  For  example,  the  authors  claim  that  by  setting  a  newborn  firmly  onto 
the  ground  "midwives  reenacted  with  Mother  earth  the  parturition  she  had  just 
completed  with  the  human  mother.  Earthing  affirmed  the  widespread  belief  that  before 
entering  the  womb  of  its  human  mother,  newborns  gestated  in  the  soil,  rocks,  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  rivers,  and  springs  (Ps  139:15...;  p.  72).  This  reading  of  a  biblical 
metaphor  in  light  of  some  sort  of  New  Age  goddess  belief  does  not  serve  the 
understanding  of  scripture  at  all  well. 

In  spite  of  such  caveats,  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  challenged  and 
stimulated  by  a  judicious  reading  of  this  book,  which  could  find  a  place  on  the  shelves 
of  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  some  church  libraries.  David  W.  Baker 

Victor  H.  Matthews  and  Don  C.  Benjamin,  Old  Testament  Parallels:  Laws  and  Stories 
from  the  Ancient  Near  East.  2""*  ed.,  New  York:  Paulist,  1997,  xiv  +  384  pp.,  19.95. 

This  volume  goes  through  the  Old  Testament  in  Protestant  canonical  order 
providing  English  translations  of  texts  which  are  thought  to  be  illustrative  of  the  biblical 
material.  These  come  from  Egypt,  Canaan,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Each  text 
has  its  own  brief  introduction,  and  then  has  biblical  texts  of  relevance  noted  throughout 
the  translation.  Black  and  white  line  drawings  are  also  usefully  scattered  throughout  the 
book. 

The  book  concludes  with  history  outlines  for  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Israelites,  a  bibliography  of  the  cited  texts  and  picture  sources,  and  a  useful  index  of 
biblical  passages  which  not  only  gives  the  page  where  the  biblical  text  is  cited,  but  also 
the  name  of  the  parallel  text  and  the  nature  of  the  parallel  offered.  The  index  itself  has 
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thus  become  in  itself  a  useful  reference  tool.  Recommended  for  college  and  seminary 
libraries,  as  well  as  those  serious  about  understanding  the  Old  Testament  in  its  literary 
and  cultural  world.  David  Baker 

J.  Gordon  McConville,  Grace  in  the  End:  A  Study  of  Deuteronomic  Theology.  Studies 
in  Old  Testament  Biblical  Theology,  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1993,  176  pp.,  $18.99. 

The  author,  and  expert  on  Deuteronomy  and  the  Deuteronomistic  History 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings),  teaches  Old  Testament  in  Cheltenham,  England.  Here 
he  addresses  the  issue  of  the  theology  of  these  historico-theological  books. 

McConville  first  traces  the  development  of  an  idea  of  a  Deuteronomistic 
collection  among  modem  scholars,  as  well  as  debate  over  the  date  of  Deuteronomy 
itself.  He  argues  for  a  unified  understanding  of  the  book,  where  law  and  grace  mesh 
rather  than  clash,  one  of  the  arguments  previously  used  to  suggest  a  textual  evolution. 
He  shows  the  ties  that  bind  the  books  of  the  Deuteronomistic  History  together,  among 
them  its  theology.  This  consists  of  a  picture  of  God  who  revels  himself  through  history 
by  means  of  election  and  covenant,  where  grace  is  shown  on  the  part  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  adequate  response  (ethics)  is  expected  by  the  people  on  the  other. 

This  volume  is  useful  and  readable  and  should  be  in  seminary  and  college 
collections.  Its  relatively  high  price  for  a  small  format  paperback  will  probably  lead 
preachers  and  teachers,  who  will  find  matters  of  use  in  it,  to  consult  it  rather  than 
purchasing  it.  David  Baker 

D.  Brent  Sandy  and  Ronald  L.  Giese,  Jr.,  Cracking  Old  Testament  Codes:  A  Guide  to 
Interpreting  the  Literary  Genres  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nashville:  Broadman  and 
Holeman,  1995,  pp.  323.,  (pbk). 

Cracking  OT  Codes  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  "the  codes  embedded  in 
the  literary  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  are  indispensable  to  correct  interpretation"  (p.3). 
That  is  to  say  that  one  must  place  an  OT  text  into  the  context  of  the  type  of  literature 
(genre)  to  which  it  belongs  in  order  to  read  it  correctly.  This  book  was  written  by 
evangelical  scholars  for  the  general-level  Christian  audience  in  order  to  help  that 
audience  to  understand  the  OT  better  by:  1)  introducing  the  reader  to  the  key 
characteristics  of  the  different  genres  found  in  the  OT,  2)  giving  the  reader  guidelines 
for  interpreting  those  genres,  3)  modeling  the  use  of  those  guidelines  by  showing  how 
to  read  a  specific  text,  and  4)  directing  the  reader  to  further  resources  (p.2).  This  work 
consists  of  fourteen  chapters.  Three  chapters  discuss  introductory  matters.  Ten 
chapters,  each  devoted  to  one  type  of  literature  in  the  OT,  follow  the  four-point  format 
stated  above  and  frequently  also  provide  information  about  parallel  usage  of  the  genre 
in  the  ancient  Near  East.  The  final  chapter  moves  to  general  application. 

Much  could  have  been  done  to  strengthen  this  book.  There  are  conflicting 
definitions  among  the  authors,  different  kinds  of  "reading  guidelines"  (prescriptive 
versus  descriptive,  general  versus  particular),  guidelines  that  range  from  excellent  to 
poor,  models  of  application  that  do  not  follow  the  author's  own  guidelines,  and 
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statements  that  assume  a  specialized  audience  (e.g.  statements  that  assume  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew).  Moreover,  significant  problems  arise  in  relation  to  the  scope  of  the  book 
as  delineated  in  the  first  chapter. 

In  Chapter  1,  "Literary  Forms  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Giese  identifies  for  the 
reader  three  overarching  forms  found  in  the  OT  (prose,  poetry,  and  prophecy— a 
combination  of  prose  and  poetry)  under  which  he  derives  ten  genres.  He  lists  under 
prose:  narrative,  history,  and  law;  under  prophecy:  oracles  of  salvation,  announcements 
of  judgment,  and  apocalyptic;  and,  under  poetry:  the  laments  and  praise  of  psalms,  and 
the  proverbs  and  "other"  nonproverbial  forms  of  wisdom  literature  (pp.  18-19). 
Although  those  ten  genres  are  treated  in  the  book,  most  significantly  the  book  does  not 
introduce  the  reader  to  those  three  primal,  overarching  forms,  prose,  poetry,  and 
prophecy!  Further  unaddressed,  but  significant  issues  also  arise:  What  is  the  difference 
between  prose  and  narrative,  and  between  narrative  and  history?  How  is  "other"  wisdom 
(nonproverbial)  a  genre? 

Of  the  ten  chapters  devoted  to  the  OT  genres,  I  would  highly  recommend  four, 
because  they  were  written  for  the  general-level  audience,  were  clear  and  informative, 
gave  good  guidelines,  and  modeled  those  guidelines:  "Narrative"  (Kaiser), 
"Apocalyptic"  (Sandy  and  Abegg),  "Lament"  (Longman),  and  "Non-Proverbial  Wisdom" 
(Hill).  The  chapters  that  could  create  moderate  difficulty  for  the  reader  are:  "History" 
(Merrill),  "Praise"  (Barker),  and  "Proverb"  (Hildebrandt).  Those  chapters  most  likely 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulty  or  confusion  are:  "Law"  (Averbeck),  "Oracles  of 
Salvation"  (Van  Gemeren),  and  "Announcements  of  Judgment"  (Butler). 

Cracking  Old  Testament  Codes  addresses  a  "gap"  in  books  available  for  the 
general  reader  who  holds  evangelical  presuppositions.  There  is  a  need  for  such  literary 
guides  to  the  OT  that  describe  the  genres  of  the  OT  and  provide  instruction  for  reading 
those  genres  with  greater  understanding.  Although  having  certain  weaknesses,  Cracking 
Old  Testament  Codes  will  help  to  fill  that  gap. 

Rodney  K.  Duke,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  NC 

Emanuel  Tov,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Minneapolis:  Fortress/Assen- 
Maastricht:  Van  Gorcum,  1992. 

This  ground-breaking  volume  will  probably  change  henceforth  the  way  Old 
Testament  scholars  do  textual  criticism.  Every  student  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  some 
degree  or  another  interested  in  the  textual  data  available,  which  consists  of  ancient 
Hebrew  scrolls,  medieval  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  the  ancient  translations.  This 
volume  introduces  the  reader  to  the  question  of  "how  to  relate  to  the  multiplicity  of 
differences  between  the  various  sources  of  the  biblical  text"  (p.  xxxviii).  This  excellent 
introduction  to  the  topic  is  unique  in  several  respects.  Tov  has  decided  to  devote 
attention  to  the  Masoretic  Text  and  the  Hebrew  scrolls  from  the  Judean  Desert 
(popularly  known  as  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls)  as  the  most  important  sources  for 
investigating  the  biblical  text.  At  the  same  time,  he  devotes  less  attention  to  the 
Aramaic  Targums,  the  Syriac  translations,  and  the  Vulgate  because  these  are  quite  close 
to  the  Masoretic  Text  and  are  therefore  of  less  importance  for  textual  criticism.  One  of 
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his  objectives  is  to  make  the  point  that  the  Masoretic  Text  and  the  bibHcal  text  are  not 
identical;  the  first  is  merely  a  representative  of  the  other,  and  takes  its  place  alongside 
other  sources  that  reflect  the  biblical  text.  Professor  Tov  argues  against  the  view  that 
there  existed  at  an  early  stage  "various  pristine  texts,"  which  had  equal  status.  Instead, 
he  believes  there  existed  one  original  text  of  the  biblical  books  from  which  the  rest 
derived  (pp.  164-180).  But  it  is  no  longer  legitimate  to  assume  that  MT  is  the  best 
witness  to  that  original  text. 

This  volume,  which  is  certain  to  become  a  standard  work  in  the  field,  has  nine 
chapters.  After  an  introduction,  Tov  discusses  the  textual  witnesses  for  the  Old 
Testament,  and  presents  a  history  of  the  text.  Tov  has  been  one  of  the  pioneer  scholars 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  so-called  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  the  impact  of  these 
texts  from  the  Judean  Desert  is  felt  in  his  presentation.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
copying  and  transmitting  the  text,  the  aims  and  procedures  of  textual  criticism, 
evaluating  readings,  textual  criticism  and  literary  criticism,  conjectural  emendation,  and 
critical  editions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tov  includes  a  liberal  use  of  examples  to 
illustrate  his  points,  a  feature  that  is  the  result  no  doubt  of  producing  this  volume  over 
many  years  of  teaching.  His  contribution  is  also  distinctive  for  his  extensive  attention 
to  the  relationship  between  textual  criticism  and  literary  criticism  (chapter  7). 

Of  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  the  innovation  of  Professor  Tov 
regarding  the  definition  and  nature  of  modem  textual  criticism.  He  assumes  that  we  can 
no  longer  simply  take  the  local  text  approach,  exemplified  best  in  Frank  Moore  Cross's 
three  tradition  theory  -  Babylonian  (MT),  Egyptian  (LXX),  and  Syro-Palestinian 
(Samaritan  Pentateuch)  -  all  three  families  of  which  developed  independently  from  the 
others  during  the  fifth  to  third  centuries  BC  (pp.  185-186).  Since  Qumran  provided 
attestation  of  all  three  traditions  within  the  confines  of  Palestine  itself,  such  a  local  text 
families  approach  is  precluded.  We  can  no  longer  assume  the  three  witnesses  to  an  early 
original  composition.  Instead,  Tov  speaks  of  a  "textual  plurality"  that  characterizes  the 
last  three  centuries  BC  (p.  191).  He  suggests  that  the  group  of  texts  that  became  the 
Masoretic  family  was  preferred  in  temple  circles.  These  proto-Masoretic  texts  were 
usually  conservative  in  nature,  allowing  few  changes  (sometimes  called  nonvulgar 
texts).  Some  of  these  were  preserved  with  great  caution  by  groups  who  also  used  them 
in  the  liturgy.  Others  allowed  themselves  the  freedom  of  making  changes  and 
corrections,  sometimes  called  vulgar  texts.  These  less  precise  texts  were  in  general  use 
by  the  people  (pp.  192-193). 

Tov  believes  the  task  of  modem  textual  criticism  is  to  reconstruct  as  far  as 
possible  the  Urtext,  by  which  he  means  "the  completed  literary  composition  which  had 
already  passed  through  several  written  stages  and  which  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  textual  transmission"  (pp.  17-18,  and  cf.  p.  177).  The  text  critic  focuses  on 
scribal  transmission  and  not  necessarily  literary  development,  though  his  or  her  work 
will  impact  the  research  on  such  development.  This  has  implications  for  those  with  a 
high  view  of  Scripture  and  who  have  a  doctrine  of  biblical  inspiration.  It  has  become 
increasingly  clear  due  to  our  current  canonical  approaches  that  the  process  of 
canonization  for  Old  Testament  books  was  not  counciliar  (as  at  Jabneh,  or  Jamnia  as  it 
is  sometimes  called).     Instead,  the  Old  Testament  canon  appears  to  have  been 
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intentionally  edited  and  consciously  inscripturated,  either  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  or  perhaps 
during  the  early  Maccabean  period  (on  this,  see  my  review  of  the  recent  contributions 
of  David  N.  Freedman  in  Ashland  TheologicalJournal  27[1995],  pp.  140-143).  Our 
doctrine  of  inspiration  will  have  to  veer  away  from  traditional  authorial  approaches,  and 
consider  this  final  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  as  the  inspired  revelation  from 
God,  just  as  modem  text  critics  seek  to  reconstruct  this  "original  text"  rather  than  earlier 
authorial  autographs  (pp.  180-197). 

Finally,  a  word  regarding  style.  The  author,  as  one  might  expect  for  a  leading 
textual  critic,  is  extremely  meticulous  and  detailed  in  his  methodology.  But  this  is  not 
always  a  trait  that  transfers  easily  to  ones  writing  style.  If  you  also  consider  the  fact  that 
this  volume  is  largely  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Tov's  original  book  in  Hebrew, 
the  outcome  is  a  book  difficult  to  read.  Nonetheless,  the  publishers  have  provided  us 
with  a  beautiful  volume  that  will  replace  all  others  on  this  topic.  Tov  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  changing  the  way  we  approach  Old  Testament  textual  criticism. 

Bill  T.  Arnold,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 

Edwin  M.  Yamauchi,  Persia  and  the  Bible.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1990,  paper  rep.  1996, 
580  pp.,  $29.99. 

The  author,  professor  of  history  at  Miami  University  in  Oxford,  OH,  is  a 
leading  scholar  of  the  period  of  which  he  writes  here,  with  seventeen  of  his  own  works 
cited  in  the  bibliography.  The  reprint  does  not  seem  to  have  been  modified,  at  least  as 
regards  bibliography,  since  all  sources  are  at  least  a  decade  old. 

The  people,  places  and  religion  discussed  in  the  book  are  important  for 
understanding  the  post-exilic  history  of  Israel.  Yamauchi  explores  all  of  these  areas  in 
great  depth  in  what  is  undoubtedly  a  standard  text  in  the  field.  Adding  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  volume  are  numerous  black-and-white  photographs,  maps  and  artists' 
reconstructions.  The  book  should  be  in  seminary  and  college  libraries,  and  students  of 
history  and  culture  will  find  it  useful  and  understandable.       David  Baker 

Gale  Yee,  ed..  Judges  and  Method:  New  Approaches  in  Biblical  Studies.  Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1995,  vi+  186  pp. 

Most  interpreters  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Bible  with  historical  questions 
in  mind.  (Who  wrote  this  text?  In  what  context  was  it  written?  What  historical  reality 
does  it  reflect?)  But  new  approaches  have  appeared,  asking  different  kinds  of  questions. 
(What  social  or  cultural  perspectives  does  this  text  encode?  Whose  interests  are  being 
served  by  it?  How  is  this  narrative  configured?)  Addressing  these  questions,  and 
thereby  breaking  out  of  conventional  modes  of  interpretation,  can  lead  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  scripture's  depth  and  relevance,  but  tracking  the  maze  of  new  theories 
and  methods  can  be  fraught  with  confusion  and  frustration. 

The  essays  in  this  volume,  a  companion  to  the  well-known  Mark  and  Method, 
introduce  many  of  these  new  approaches  with  remarkable  skill  and  clarity.  The  essays 
(with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  provides  an  overview  of  scholarship  on  Judges) 
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follow  a  two-part  scheme.  Each  begins  with  a  concise,  readable  explanation  of  a 
particular  approach  which  details  presuppositions,  objectives,  and  method.  This  is 
followed  by  the  application  of  the  approach  to  a  certain  text  or  aspect  of  the  book  of 
Judges.  A  select,  annotated  bibliography  concludes  each  essay.  Thus,  Richard  B. 
Bowman  introduces  Narrative  Criticism  and  examines  God  as  a  character  in  Judges, 
Naomi  Steinberg  employs  social-scientific  criticism  to  elucidate  the  significance  of 
kinship  in  Judges  9,  J.  Cheryl  Exum  explores  the  stories  of  women  in  the  book  from  a 
feminist  perspective,  David  Jobling  applies  structuralist  criticism  to  the  three  stories 
which  take  place  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  Danna  Nolan  Fewell  ponders  issues  of 
textuality,  power,  and  truth  through  a  deconstructive  reading  of  the  story  of  Achsah,  and 
Gale  A.  Yee  undertakes  an  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  ideological  analysis  of  Judges  17-21. 
This  is  a  book  well  worth  reading,  not  only  because  it  introduces  new  methods 
of  interpretation,  but  also  because  it  will  deepen  the  reader's  appreciation  for  an  often- 
neglected  biblical  book.  Through  these  essays.  Judges  is  revealed  as  a  rich,  though 
disturbing,  reflection  on  the  motivations  and  brutal  consequences  of  the  human  lust  for 
power.  For  these  reasons.  Judges  and  Method  will  surely  enrich  and  provoke  its  readers; 
for  many  it  will  become  an  invaluable  resource.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 

Michael  Wilcock,  The  Message  of  Judges.  The  Bible  Speaks  Today,  Dovmers 
Grove/Leicester:  InterVarsity  Press,  1992,  175  pp.,  $1 1.99. 

,  The  Message  of  Chronicles.  The  Bible  Speaks  Today,  Downers  Grove/Leicester: 

InterVarsity  Press,  1987,  288  pp.,  $14.99. 

Tom  Gledhill,  The  Message  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  The  Bible  Speaks  Today,  Downers 
Grove/Leicester:  InterVarsity  Press,  1994,  175  pp.,  $12.99. 

This  series  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  known  and  used  by  preachers  and 
teachers.  Its  goal  is  articulated  in  the  series  title,  in  that  it  seeks  to  present  the  message 
of  Scripture  for  its  hearers  of  today. 

Wilcock  is  an  Anglican  (Episcopal)  clergyman  in  England,  having  previously 
taught  pastoralia  at  a  seminary  there.  Gledhill  is  by  training  a  physicist  who  now  teaches 
biblical  languages  and  Old  Testament  in  Wales,  previously  having  taught  in  Nigeria, 
Turkey,  Uganda,  Malawi  and  Kenya.  The  interest  of  both  of  the  place  of  biblical 
teaching  in  the  church  around  the  world  is  evident  in  their  books.  They  know  that 
background  knowledge  on  the  biblical  text,  while  necessary,  is  not  sufficient,  so  they 
bring  the  message  to  a  very  practical  level.  Even  sensitive  issues  such  as  human 
sexuality  and  eroticism  vs.  pornography,  or  tragically  flawed  leaders  of  God's  people 
such  as  Samson,  who  serves  more  as  warning  than  example,  are  not  avoided  but 
acknowledged  an  studied. 

Each  volume  reprints  fairly  lengthy  text  portions  (Wilcock  from  the  RSV, 
Gledhill,  the  NIV)  and  then  comments  on  each  section  rather  than  each  individual  verse. 
It's  a  pity  that  so  much  space  which  could  have  been  profitably  used  for  further  insight 
from  the  authors  is  sacrificed  to  the  biblical  text,  which  all  readers  will  no  doubt  have 
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at  hand  anyway.  The  series  should  be  in  seminary,  college  and  church  libraries,  as  well 
as  on  the  desks  of  pastors  and  church  teachers.  David  Baker 

H.  G.  M.  Williamson,  Ezra.  Nehemiah.  Word  Biblical  Commentary  16,  Waco:  Word, 
1985,  lii+417  pp.,  $29.99. 

John  E.  Goldingay,  Daniel.  Word  Biblical  Commentary  30,  Waco:  Word,  1989,  liii+35 1 
pp.,  $29.99. 

First  the  reviewer  must  apologize  to  authors  and  publishers  for  such  a  tardy 
review  of  two  such  fine  volumes.  The  authors  are  currently  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  University  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
respectively,  and  both  are  authorities  on  the  books  on  which  they  comment. 

Williamson  has  published  extensively  on  the  post-exilic  period  and  its  texts, 
being  an  advocate  of  distinguishing  between  the  Chronicler  and  the  author  of  single 
work  of  Ezra-Nehemiah.  He  does  an  admirable  job  of  introducing  the  books  and  the 
historical  and  theological  issues  surrounding  them.  He  introduces  various  purported 
sources  for  the  books  (the  historical  sources  behind  Ezra  1-6;  the  Nehemiah  Memoir 
[Neh  1-7;  12:27-43;  13:4-31]  by  Nehemiah  himself;  the  Ezra  Memoir  [Ezra  7-8;  Neh 
8;  Ezra  9-10]  by  Ezra  himself;  and  other  supplemental  sources)  and  proposes  a  history 
for  the  composition  (primary  sources  written  contemporaneously  with  the  events; 
combination  of  these  sources  [c.  425BC];  the  later  addition  of  Ezra  1-6  [c.  300BC]). 

The  bibliographies,  current  up  to  about  1984,  are  an  important  source  for 
students  of  the  text.  While  an  Old  Testament  commentary,  Williamson  does  not  hesitate 
to  cite  New  Testament  texts,  over  seventy  citations  being  included  in  the  scripture  index. 
The  volume  should  be  among  the  first  consulted  by  those  doing  a  serious  study  of  these 
two  books. 

Goldingay  has  a  more  theologically  challenging  task  before  him,  since  Daniel 
has  had  a  history  of  varied,  and  often  mutually  exclusive,  interpretations  applied  to  it. 
He  in  fact  sets  out  to  save  the  book  from  three  different  approaches:  one  which  thinks 
that  arguments  dealing  only  with  historical  placement  in  the  sixth  or  second  centuries 
BC  is  interpretation;  one  which  makes  the  book  a  series  of  children's  stories;  and  one 
which  sees  it  only  as  pointing  to  contemporary  events  in  the  Near  East.  Rather  he  sees 
it  needing  to  be  interpreted  on  its  own  terms,  but  in  a  way  which  makes  it  relevant  and 
needful  for  a  believer's  life  and  belief  today. 

Due  to  the  special  nature  of  the  book,  Goldingay  spends  twenty  pages  on 
discussing  the  history  of  interpretation.  In  spite  of  the  length  of  this  section,  some,  e.g. 
Dispensationalists  (who  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  US  than  in  the  author's  native 
Britain),  will  undoubtedly  feel  that  their  view  is  not  adequately  represented. 

Apart  from  the  single  introductory  section,  Goldingay  wisely  places  all  other 
such  material  after  the  commentary  proper.  This  approach  (a  characteristic  also  of  the 
Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary)  allows  the  reader  to  enter  immediately  into  the 
text  itself,  not  being  sidetracked  into  important  but  secondary  issues.  Those  who  care 
to  dig  further  can  find  discussions  of  form  (a  combination  of  story  and  vision),  links 
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with  other  OT  traditions  (history,  wisdom,  prophecy),  structure  (with  several  different 
simultaneous  streams  including  chronological  [reigns  of  4  different  rulers],  linguistic 
[two  languages]  and  literary  [a  book-wide  chiasmus]),  origins  (Persian  diaspora  for  the 
stories,  2"''  century  BC  Jerusalem  for  the  oracles),  and  theological  significance 
(highlighting  God's  interaction  with  the  world  in  its  history,  his  kingdom,  human  life 
under  varying  circumstances,  leadership). 

A  useful  commentary  for  understanding  the  book  in  its  own  biblical  and 
ancient  Near  Eastem  world  which,  along  with  Williamson,  could  find  a  place  in  all 
seminary  and  college  libraries,  as  well  as  on  the  shelves  of  serious  pastors  and  teachers. 

David  W.  Baker 

Billy  K.  Smith  and  Frank  S.  Page,  Amos,  Obadiah.  Jonah.  The  New  American 
Commentary,  19B,  n.p.,  Broadman  and  Holman,  1995,  304  pp.,  hb.,  $27.99. 

This  volume,  like  all  of  the  other  contributions  to  this  series,  presents  a 
conservative  evangelical  approach  to  the  biblical  text  and  is  based  on  the  NIV.  While 
attempting  to  provide  studies  grounded  in  serious  scholarship,  the  series  also  aims  at 
providing  sound  exegesis  for  ministers  and  laypersons.  Smith,  who  comments  on  Amos 
and  Obadiah,  is  provost  and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  New  Orleans  Baptist  Seminary;  Page, 
a  Baptist  pastor  in  Atlanta,  discusses  Jonah. 

This  work  should  prove  to  be  useful  to  its  intended  audience.  Both  authors 
do  a  commendable  job  in  surveying  much  scholarly  opinion  on  relevant  textual  and 
theological  issues  and  then  defending  their  own  particular  options.  A  particularly  good 
illustration  of  a  sensitive  and  informed  dealing  with  the  data  is  Page's  treatment  of  the 
genre  of  Jonah  (pp.  209-219).  Occasionally,  however,  the  interpretive  choice  is  left  a 
bit  unclear  (note,  for  example.  Smith  on  the  difficult  phrase  "a  pair  of  sandals"  in  Amos 
2:6  and  the  rhetorical  impact  of  the  enigmatic  3:12).  At  the  same  time,  the  solutions  on 
certain  textual  problems  consistently  reflect  their  theological  convictions  (for  instance, 
debates  on  the  authenticity  of  passages,  such  as  Amos  9:1 1-15  and  Jonah  chapter  2). 
Smith  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Amos  to  the  prophet  himself  and  dates 
Obadiah  to  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem:  Page  defends  the  historicity  of  the  Jonah  account, 
but  remains  somewhat  open  on  the  issue  of  authorship.  The  predictive  passages  of  hope 
at  the  conclusions  of  Amos  (9:1 1-15)  and  Obadiah  (vv.  19-21)  are  taken  by  Smith  as 
still  awaiting  complete  fulfillment,  but  he  is  vague  as  to  in  what  manner  he  envisions 
how  that  process  will  unfold. 

The  authors  deal  with  the  theological  messages  and  purpose  of  these  three 
texts  and  seek  contemporary  applications;  a  pertinent  map  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
the  commentary  for  each  of  the  books;  footnotes  make  referencing  of  sources  quick  and 
easy;  and  indices  of  topics,  persons,  and  Scripture  passages  round  out  the  volume. 

These  observations  notwithstanding,  this  commentary  cannot  serve  as  a 
scholarly  reference  tool.  Its  limitations,  however,  are  probably  explained  by  the  series' 
designated  audience  and  its  theological  strictures.  Significant  sources  in  other  languages 
(German,  French,  Spanish)  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  discussion  and 
footnotes;  the  authors  appear  to  circumscribe  their  sources  to  a  select  group  of  fairly 
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recent  English  commentaries  and  journal  articles.  Missing,  too,  is  interaction  with 
sociological  approaches  (which  are  of  particular  import  for  the  systemic  concerns  of 
Amos)  and  studies  on  the  Book  of  the  Twelve  (that  wrestle  with  the  canonical  placement 
of  the  Minor  Prophets).  Some  important  literary  studies  are  handled  in  Page's 
exposition  of  Jonah,  but  few  on  Amos  surface  in  Smith's  offering.  Some  readers  might 
also  be  frustrated  by  the  uniform  conservative  evangelical  tone  that  can  lead  to 
predictable  exegetical  and  theological  decisions.  For  others,  of  course,  this 
characteristic  will  prove  to  be  a  case  for  its  virtue. 

These  final  comments  are  not  meant  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the  potential 
positive  value  of  this  volume.  It  will  well  serve  the  evangelical  pastor  and  layperson 
desiring  a  solid  mid-level  commentary  on  these  prophetic  books  from  within  that 
theological  current.  M.  Daniel  Carroll  R.,  Denver  Seminary 

John  R.  Kohlenberger  III,  Edward  Goodrick,  and  James  A.  Swanson,  The  Exhaustive 
Concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan,  1995,  xv  + 
1056  pp.,  $49.95. 

Pastors  and  Scholars  alike  find  concordances  to  be  indispensable  resources  for 
lexical  studies  of  key  words  in  a  given  passage.  It  is,  of  course,  best  to  conduct  this  sort 
of  study  using  the  original  language  as  the  basis  for  the  search.  An  English-only 
concordance  will  list  under  one  entry  (e.g.,  "gift")  texts  which  actually  use  a  variety  of 
different  Greek  words  (e.g.  626pov,  xtpiQ,  xhpio[ia);  further,  it  will  not  include  all  the 
texts  in  which  a  single  Greek  word  appears  (e.g.,  Titoiic,)  under  a  single  heading,  since 
different  English  equivalents  are  chosen  in  different  contexts  (e.g.,  faith,  belief,  trust). 
Concordances  like  Young's  Analytical  Concordance  help  bridge  this  gap  for  those 
without  any  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  are  rather  awkward  to  use.  Those  who  have 
studied  enough  Greek  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  key  word  they  wish  to  study  further 
will  certainly  appreciate  this  new  volume  from  Zondervan. 

This  new  Exhaustive  Concordance  offers  many  advantages  over  its 
competitors,  such  as  the  long-revered  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  by 
Moulton  and  Geden  and  the  Handkonkordanz  zum  griechischen  Neuen  Testament  by  A. 
Schmoller.  It  provides  fuller  contexts  for  each  entry,  seeking  to  offer  the  complete  sense 
unit  in  which  a  word  appears.  This  often  results  in  two  lines  of  context  (in  very  small 
print),  which  is  a  great  gain  over  the  usual  six  or  seven  words  of  context  in  other 
concordances.  The  key  word  is  highlighted  in  bold  print  for  immediate  identification. 
Many  entries  point  the  reader  to  other  words  in  the  same  family,  and  include  lists  of 
important  phrases  (with  references)  in  which  the  key  word  appears  (helping  one  narrow 
down  the  search  if  one  is  interested  in,  say,  Paul's  use  of  TitoTK;  ItiooK)  or  ev  XpiotlP). 
The  Concordance  is  based  on  the  UBS''  text,  and  diligently  notes  variants  between  this 
text  and  the  Greek  text  followed  by  the  NIV.  Unfortunately,  it  was  un-able  to  take  the 
step  of  concordancing  the  important  variants  in  the  textual  apparatus. 

There  have  been  a  few  losses  in  this  volume.  The  Moulton-Geden 
Concordance  provides  the  Hebrew  text  beside  the  Greek  wherever  the  OT  is  being  cited 
by  an  NT  author,  which  was  a  useful  aid.  The  older  volume  also  included  context  lines 
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for  more  prepositions,  which  was  often  helpful  in  looking  at  the  sometimes  wide  range 
of  usage  over  which  Greek  could  stretch  a  preposition.  In  Kohlenberger,  a  number  of 
these  are  now  relegated  to  an  appendix  with  only  lists  of  reference.  Nevertheless,  the 
new  Exhaustive  Concordance  promises  to  be  the  most  thorough  and  helpful 
concordancing  tool  for  students  of  the  New  Testament  currently  available,  and  at  a 
significantly  lower  retail  price  than  its  classic  competitor.     David  A.  deSilva 

C.  Spicq.  Theological  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Peabody:  Hendrickson,  1994,  3 
vols.,  $99.95. 

Among  the  plethora  of  dictionaries  and  lexicons  of  the  Bible  or  one  or  other 
of  the  Testament,  Spicq 's  stands  out  from  the  crowd  in  several  respects.  First  it 
represents  the  fruit  of  Spicq's  many  years  of  work  on  the  NT,  both  detailed  exegetical 
work  and  work  on  the  theology  of  the  NT.  Secondly,  other  similar  works  (such  as  the 
three  volume  New  Inter-national  Dictionarv  of  NT  Theologv  edited  by  Colin  Brown) 
involve  a  variety  of  scholars  with  a  variety  of  viewpoints  writing  in  a  variety  of  styles 
with  a  variety  of  results.  Spicq's  work  reflects  one  mind,  one  style,  but  also  the 
limitations  which  come  with  this  sort  of  approach-namely  one  person  cannot  know  all 
that  is  needed  to  be  known  in  lexicographical  matters.  Like  Kittel's  mammoth 
dictionary,  Spicq  provides  us  with  much  collateral  data,  examining  word  usage  in  the 
papyri,  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  a  host  of  Jewish  writings  including  the  Qumran 
material.  The  readings  of  key  terms  like  "love"  and  "faith"  are  judicious  and  usually 
uncontroversial. 

In  terms  of  the  form  of  the  work,  it  is  very  reader  friendly.  It  uses  only 
English  in  the  text,  or  transliteration,  but  in  the  notes  we  find  the  original  languages. 
It  provides  more  than  adequate  bibliography  up  to  about  1990.  All  in  all  this  work  can 
be  highly  commended.  If  one  had  to  choose  between  this  work  and  the  Dictionarv 
edited  by  Colin  Brown  and  published  by  Zondervan,  my  preference  on  the  whole  would 
be  for  this  work,  because  of  the  unevenness  of  some  of  the  material  in  Brown's  series. 

Ben  Witherington,  III,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 

Clinton  E.  Arnold,  The  Colossian  Svncretism.  WUNT  2.77,  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1995,xii  +  378pp. 

The  debate  about  the  nature  of  the  teaching  countered  in  the  letter  to  the 
Colossians  seems  to  be  never-ending.  For  a  time  the  Gnostic-syncretistic  option  seemed 
to  sweep  all  before  it,  as  exemplified  by  Eduard  Lohse's  fine  commentary.  Then  the 
alternative  of  a  teaching  thoroughly  Jewish  in  character,  as  argued  for  particularly  be 
Fred  Francis,  began  to  command  increasing  assent.  Recently,  however,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  back  the  other  way,  with  syncretism  again  being  promoted  as  the  most 
obvious  explanation  for  the  Colossian  'false  teaching',  and  different  individuals  drawing 
attention  to  particular  elements  within  the  suggest  syncretistic  mix-Pythagoreanism, 
middle  Platonism  or  Cynic  philosophy.  Arnold's  new  work  contributes  to  the 
resurgence  of  the  syncretistic  hypothesis. 
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This  is  truly  a  tour  de  force  -  in  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  senses  that 
the  phrase  can  bear.  The  author  of  Ephesians:  Power  and  Magic  understandably 
attempts  to  demonstrate  how  much  our  knowledge  of  magic  and  of  the  veneration  of 
angels  in  the  folk  religion  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  sheds  light  on  one  of  the  key  phrases 
in  Colossians.  To  be  more  precise,  his  central  thesis  is  that  the  'worship  of  angels'  (Col 
2:18)  'refers  essentially  to  a  magical  invocation  of  angels,  especially  for  apotropaic 
purposes'  (p.  10). 

On  the  positive  side  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  a  veneration  of  angels  which 
took  place  in  the  context  of  magic,  that  the  angels  of  Judaism  played  a  significant  role 
in  Jewish  magic,  and  that  there  was  invocation  of  angels  in  Asia  Minor.  The  gathering 
of  data  here  is  most  useful  and  impressive. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  Arnold  reaches  his  conclusion  that  Col  2: 1 8 
'represents  the  practice  of  invoking  angels  for  protection,  help,  and  deliverance'  (p.  103) 
before  he  has  begun  to  look  at  Colossians  itself-  puzzling  and  disturbing  step  for  any 
exegete  to  take.  Moreover,  as  so  often  with  the  tour  de  force,  the  developing  argument 
makes  several  crucial  transitions  without  sufficient  care  -  from  'invocation'  to 
'veneration'  (it  begs  more  than  one  question  to  assume  that  Col  2:18  refers  to  the 
former),  from  private  devotion/superstition  (amulets)  to  worship  publicly  approbated, 
from  evidence  gleaned  from  a  single  synagogue  (Dura  Europa)  to  the  Colossian 
synagogue  in  the  first  century,  fi-om  late  (magical)  texts  to  first  century  practice  (but  the 
disallows  similarly  late  Hekhalot  texts),  from  uninformed  and  unsympathic  accusation 
(cf  Juvenal)  to  affirmation,  and  most  question-begging  of  all,  from  a  syncretism  which 
incorporates  Jewish  elements  to  Jewish  syncretism. 

Similarly  tendentious  is  the  argument  regarding  'entering  in'  (also  in  2:18), 
since  none  o  f  the  attested  uses  gives  credibility  to  the  sense  'entering  the  things  he  had 
seen'.  The  whole  thesis,  going  back  of  Dibelius,  that  'entering  in'  is  a  technical  term 
for  initiation  into  a  mystery  cult  is  thinly  based  and  overstated. 

More  disquieting  is  the  selectivity  of  the  evidence  drawn  in  from  Colossians. 
Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  clear  implication  that  Colossians  lays  claim  to  the 
categories  of  Jewish  identity  (particularly  1:12,  2:13  and  3:12),  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
points  at  issue  are  characteristic  Jewish  concerns  and  indeed  central  to  Jewish  distinctive 
self-understanding  -  circumcision  (Col  2:11  is  not  the  only  reference),  food  and  purity 
laws  and  festivals  (the  shadow  of  what  was  to  come)  -  or  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
clear  parallels  in  Galatians  (not  least  the  stoicheia  and  festivals).  Arnold  nowhere  seems 
to  ask  the  significance  of  the  talk  of  'disqualification'  in  what  he  sees  to  be  the  key 
passage.  But  given  the  above  evidence,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  Colossian  Jewish 
synagogue  regarded  the  Gentile  Colossian  believers  as  disqualified  for  the  Jewish 
heritage  to  which  they  laid  claim. 

In  short,  the  volume  will  be  most  valuable  for  the  comparative  material  which 
it  has  collected.  But  the  claim  that  this  material  illuminates  Colossians  has  to  read  in  too 
much  to  the  text  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  features  of  the  Colossian 
philosophy  most  clearly  illuminated  by  the  text  itself 

James  D.  G.  Dunn,  University  of  Durham,  ENGLAND 
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David  A.  deSilva,  Despising  Shame:  Honor  Discourse  and  Community  Maintenance  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1995. 

Despising  Shame  is  David  deSilva's  1995  Ph.D.  dissertation,  written  at  Emory 
University  and  published  in  the  dissertation  series  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 
It  is  a  rigorous  and  insightful  application  of  sociological  and  rhetorical  criticism  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  impetus  for  this  study  was  deSilva's  observation  that  the 
language  of  honor  and  shame,  an  axis  for  evaluation  behaviors  and  values,  is  richly 
represented  in  Hebrews  but  under-appreciated.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  deSilva  argues, 
made  use  of  this  language  to  reinforce  certain  commitments  in  his  readers  and  to 
persuade  them  to  disregard  the  negative  evaluations  of  their  Greco-Roman  culture.  The 
chief  strategy  used  to  achieve  this  was  the  construction  of  an  "alternate  court  of 
reputation"  by  which  alone  the  addresses  are  to  determine  their  community's  values. 

Honor  and  shame  as  "pivotal  values"  of  the  Mediterranean  world  have  been 
the  topic  of  recent  research  by  biblical  scholars,  classicists,  and  anthropologists.  In  his 
opening  chapter  deSilva  sketches  the  history  of  this  research  as  it  pertains  to  New 
Testament  interpretation.  He  shuns  the  extravagant  claims  made  by  some  of  the 
pioneers  of  honor/shame  research  that  such  study  can,  for  example,  enable  the 
interpreter  to  see,  think,  and  value  just  as  the  ancients  did.  Honor  and  shame  are  not 
necessarily  the  all-important  categories  for  understanding  ancient  texts.  Moreover,  the 
measure  of  their  importance  must  be  established  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  those 
texts,  not  by  facile  applications  of  anthropological  models.  The  method  and  the  model 
must  always  answer  to  the  data.  DeSilva's  keen  awareness  of  both  the  benefits  and  the 
hazards  of  his  method,  safeguard  his  research  against  some  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  less  cautious  studies. 

Hebrews  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  highly  rhetorical 
compositions  in  the  New  Testament.  In  chapter  two  deSilva  briefly  discusses  the  artistry 
and  forms  of  argumentation  in  the  epistle  before  turning  to  the  specific  category  of 
honor/shame  as  a  means  of  persuasion  in  dominant  cultures.  A  survey  of  ancient 
rhetorical  handbooks,  chiefly  Aristotle,  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  and  Quintilian,  shows 
that  considerations  of  honor  and  shame  figure  prominently  in  theoretical  discussions  of 
rhetoric.  Designating  a  course  of  action  as  honorable  or  its  opposite  as  shameful  could 
be  a  powerful  means  of  persuasion.  Turning  from  theory  to  specific  examples,  deSilva 
devotes  the  remainder  of  chapter  two  to  an  analysis  of  selected  speeches  and  ethical 
essays.  Speeches  of  Pericles,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  Josephus  serve  as  examples  of  how 
honor/shame  language  was  employed  in  specific  rhetorical  situations  to  reaffirm 
common  values  and  commend  certain  actions.  Ethical  writings  such  as  Aristotle's 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  (pseudo-)  Isocrates'  AD  Demonicus.  and  Jewish  wisdom  literature, 
similarly  used  honor/shame  rhetoric.  Thus  in  both  theory  and  practice,  deSilva  shows 
how  dominant  cultural  values,  whether  military  courage,  civic  support,  marital  fidelity, 
or  Torah  observance,  were  enforced  by  appeals  to  the  noble  and  the  dishonorable. 

Chapter  three  shifts  the  focus  to  minority  cultures.  A  society  will  often 
contain  competing  cultures,  particularly  smaller  minority  cultures  that  are  at  odds  with 
the  dominant  group.  As  examples  deSilva  offers  the  writings  of  certain  Greco-Roman 
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philosophers  and  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  former  (represented  by  Plato,  Seneca,  and 
Epictetus)  typically  constitute  a  subculture,  persons  who  share  the  values  of  the 
dominant  group  but  insist  that  those  values  are  more  fully  embodied  by  the 
philosopher's  community  than  by  the  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  Jewish  minority 
cultures,  particularly  those  pitted  against  an  aggressive  dominant  culture,  tend  to  be 
countercultural,  affirming  a  set  of  values  not  shared,  and  even  ridiculed,  by  the 
dominant  group.  Literature  such  as  Ben  Sira  and  4  Maccabees,  addressing  situations  of 
intolerant  Hellenization,  used  the  rhetoric  of  honor  and  shame  to  commend  fidelity  to 
traditional  Jewish  practice  and  to  discount  the  judgments  of  the  dominant  society. 

The  foregoing  is  preparatory  to  the  examination  of  Hebrews  in  chapters  four, 
five,  and  six.  Chapter  four  considers  how  the  author  of  Hebrews  redefines  by  way  of 
example  what  is  honorable  and  shameful.  DeSilva's  discussion  especially  highlights 
the  final  chapters  of  the  epistle  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  despise  the  shame  of  the  cross, 
Abraham  and  Moses  reject  security  and  status,  the  martyrs  and  marginalized  of  1 1 :32-38 
esteem  faithfulness  above  life  itself,  and  the  very  recipients  of  the  epistle  in  their  earlier 
experience  had  joyfully  endured  abuse  and  despoliation. 

Chapter  five,  perhaps  the  most  insightful  of  all,  considers  s  the  alternative  to 
faithful  adherence  to  the  minority  culture's  values,  namely,  exchanging  divine  favor  for 
divine  wrath.  DeSilva  applies  a  patronage  or  benefactor/client  model  of  social  relations 
to  the  epistle.  This  becomes  a  valuable  tool  for  conceiving  the  roles  of  God,  Christ,  and 
the  believing  community  in  Hebrews.  God  is  the  gracious  benefactor:  the  Christians  are 
the  clients;  and  Jesus  is  the  broker  ("mediator"  in  Hebrews'  terms)  between  the  two.  As 
God's  broker,  Jesus  enjoys  uniquely  high  status  and  offers  access  to  God's  presence  and 
salvation.  Since  God  has  acted  in  utter  fidelity  and  generosity,  for  the  clients  to  respond 
in  any  way  other  than  gratitude  toward  their  patron  and  similar  generosity  toward  one 
another  would  be  to  invoke  their  benefactor's  wrath.  This  model  provides  a  new  way 
to  understand  Hebrew's  harsh  warnings  against  apostasy  (especially  6:4-8  and  10:26- 
31).  In  addition,  the  model  provides  a  concrete  social  context  for  understanding  an 
abstract  term  such  as  "grace."  God's  grace  is  a  disposition  to  act  beneficently  towards 
God's  clients. 

Chapter  six,  entitled  "The  Construction  of  an  Alternate  Court  of  Reputation," 
is  now  anticlimactic.  Much  of  it  has  been  anticipated  in  chapters  three,  four,  and  five. 
It  reiterates  how  the  addressees  are  to  disregard  the  evaluations  of  the  dominant  culture. 
God  is  the  final  judge  of  what  is  noble  or  ignoble,  and  the  Christian  community  is  God's 
earthly  counterpart.  The  honor  of  the  community  is  closely  linked  to  the  honor  of 
Christ.  Only  distrust  in  God  and  failure  and  to  heed  the  word  spoken  through  God's 
Son  will  truly  bring  a  person  into  shame. 

In  a  final  chapter  deSilva  summarizes  his  conclusions,  chief  among  which  is 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  book's  title:  Hebrews  uses  honor  discourse  extensively  and 
does  so  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  a  Christian  community  in  a  hostile  environment. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  of  import  on  which  to  criticize  a  book  so 
soundly  conceived  and  thoroughly  executed.  There  is  an  excessive  number  of 
typographical  errors,  always  a  liability  in  a  series  with  a  streamlined  publication  process. 
But  they  are  quite  minor  and  pose  no  hindrance  to  understanding.    Slightly  more 
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problematic  is  the  bulk  of  the  book.  A  strict  editing  might  have  reduced  its  length  by, 
say  1 0%,  with  no  loss  to  the  argument.  Repetition  is  a  good  pedagogical  technique  and 
generally  an  aid  to  the  reader,  but  excessive  repetition  can  be  wearisome.  Occasionally 
deSilva  errs  in  this  direction,  particularly  in  introductory  and  concluding  sections  that 
sometimes  reiterate  at  excessive  length  the  basic  ideas  of  the  book.  But  the  intellectual 
precision  of  the  book  overcomes  any  disadvantage  in  its  bulk.  DeSilva  is  a  valuable 
writer,  but  an  intelligent  one,  who  generously  repays  the  reader  who  perseveres. 

Finally,  a  welcome  aspect  of  this  study,  in  addition  to  its  methodological  rigor, 
is  its  theological  significance.  Despising  Shame  is  unmistakably  a  dissertation,  with  all 
the  technical  data,  presuppositions  of  linguistic  expertise,  and  bibliographic  barrage  that 
dissertations  entail.  But  there  is  much  fruit  in  this  volume  for  the  people  in  the  pews, 
and  a  popular  edition  of  Despising  Shame  could  make  it  accessible  to  them.  The  Church 
at  the  turn  of  its  second  millennium  (particularly  in  the  United  States)  needs  to  recapture 
its  sub-  and  countercultural  identity  and  learn  anew  a  seek  honor  in  doing  the  will  of 
God  and  to  despise  the  verdict  of  shame  that  an  increasing  secular  society  has  reached 
concerning  our  commitment  to  the  Crucified  One.  N.  Clayton  Croy,  Decatur,  GA 

Philip  F.  Esler,  ed.,  Modeling  Earlv  Christianitv:  Social-scientific  Studies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Its  Context.  London  and  New  York:  Routledge,  1995,  xv  +  349  pp., 
$24.95. 

Commentators  and  scholars  have  long  been  aware  that  one  must  do  more  than 
word  studies  and  general  historical  background  work  to  recover  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  of  either  Testament.  Historical  criticism  must  be  enfleshed  and  supplemented 
by  social-scientific  criticism  as  well.  The  Scriptures  we  revere  and  examine  for 
direction  were  written  within  specific  social  and  cultural  contexts— whole  worlds  of 
meaning,  symbols,  and  rules  and  expectations  for  human  interaction  which  are  assumed 
by  author  and  original  audience  and  which  therefore  guided  both  the  writing  and  hearing 
of  the  texts.  We,  too,  live  within  specific  social  and  cultural  contexts,  with  our  own 
systems  of  values,  rules  for  interaction,  and  cultural  heritage.  The  danger  which  faces 
us  as  readers  of  ancient  texts  is  that  we  will  read  the  ancient  words  within  the  context 
of  our  Western,  twentieth-century,  post-industrial,  post-Reformation  (etc.,  ad  nauseam) 
assumptions. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  seek  to  assist  the  modem  reader  understand  the 
social  and  cultural  world  of  the  first-century,  so  that  we  may  better  hear  the  message  of 
God's  Word  in  its  proper  context.  This  is  not  merely  an  academic  exercise  in  exegesis, 
although  reliable  application  must  proceed  from  this  task.  Rather,  it  assists  us  to  attend 
more  closely  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  texts,  and  puts  us  on  firmer  ground  for  making 
the  hermeneutical  leap  from  then  to  now  by  setting  up  the  basis  for  a  more  sensitive 
comparison  of  social  worlds  (ours  and  theirs). 

An  introductory  essay  by  Esler  addresses  the  criticisms  leveled  against  use  of 
social-science  models  in  the  study  of  ancient  groups,  asserting  that  the  models  are  used 
only  to  sift  the  data  and  discover  new  answers  through  asking  new  questions,  not  force 
the  data  to  conform  to  the  model.  It  is  up  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  each 
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contributor  uses  the  model  appropriately,  that  is,  whether  the  model  is  held  merely  as 
an  illuminating  tool  or  becomes  the  master-paradigm  into  which  the  text  is  forced.  Esler 
also  addresses  the  importance  of  close  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  social 
setting  of  the  original  audience  and  the  social  setting  of  the  modem  congregation  as  a 
component  of  the  task  of  hermeneutics  and  pastoral  application.  The  remainder  of  the 
essays  are  as  follows: 

Part  One:  The  world  of  first-century  Palestine 
Sean  Freyne,  "Herodian  Economics  in  Galilee" 

John  J.  Pilch,  "The  Transfiguration  of  Jesus:  An  experience  of  alternate  reality" 
J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  "The  Evil  Eye  in  the  New  Testament" 

Part  Two:  Early  Christian  group  formation  and  maintenance 
John  H.  Elliott,  "The  Jewish  Messianic  Movement:  From  faction  to  sect" 
Bruce  J.  Malina,  "Early  Christian  Groups:  Using  small  group  formation  theory  to 

explain  Christian  organizations" 
J.  M.  G.  Barclay,  "Deviance  and  Apostasy:  Some  applications  of  deviance  theory  to 

first-century  Judaism  and  Christianity" 
N.  H.  Taylor,  "The  Social  Nature  of  Conversion  in  the  Early  Christian  World" 

Part  Three:  Family  and  honor  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
Jerome  H.  Neyrey,  "Loss  of  Wealth,  Loss  of  Family  and  Loss  of  Honor:  The  cultural 

context  of  the  original  makarisms  in  Q" 
Dennis  C.  Duling,  "The  Matthean  Brotherhood  and  Marginal  Scribal  Leadership" 
Richard  L.  Rohrbaugh,  "Legitimating  Sonship  ~  a  Test  of  Honor:  A  social-scientific 

study  of  Luke  4:1-30 
Stuart  L.  Love,  "Women  and  Men  at  Hellenistic  Symposia  Meals  in  Luke" 

Part  Four:  Paul,  kinship,  and  ideology 
Stephan  J.  Joubert,  "Managing  the  Household:  Paul  as  paterfamilias  of  the  Christian 

household  group  in  Corinth" 
David  G.  Horrell,  "The  Development  of  Theological  Ideology  in  Pauline  Christianity" 

Part  Five:  Oppression,  war  and  peace 
Philip  F.  Esler,  "God's  Honor  and  Rome's  Triumph;  Responses  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 

in  70  CE  in  three  Jewish  apocalypses" 
Raymond  Hobbs,  "The  Language  of  Warfare  in  the  New  Testament" 
Vernon  K.  Robbins,  "Social-Scientific  Criticism  and  Literary  Studies" 

Attention  to  the  sorts  of  questions  these  authors  raise  and  seek  to  answer 
should  make  the  reader  more  sensitive  to  and  aware  of  the  very  real  human  and  social 
pressures,  drives,  and  goals  which  were  operative  in  the  early  churches  and  the 
surrounding  society,  and  thus  better  equipped  to  derive  from  the  contextually-read 
Scriptures  a  word  which  addresses  not  only  the  mind  or  compartmentalized  life  of  faith, 
but  also  embraces  the  relationships  and  social  forces  which  affect  us  just  as  powerfully. 
It  may  lead  to  an  awareness  of  social  dynamics  which  leads  to  building  stronger,  more 
effective  congregations  (as  extended  kinship  groups  or  societies  within  society),  as  well 
as  to  a  more  insightful,  prophetic  critique  of  those  institutions  and  social  forces  which 
move  away  from  God's  ideals.  David  A.  deSilva 
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Craig  A.  Evans  and  Stanley  E.  Porter,  eds,  The  Historical  Jesus:  A  Sheffield  Reader. 
The  Biblical  Seminar  33.  Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1995,  314  pp.,  £1 1.95/ 
$17.95. 

This  edited  work  draws  together  in  one,  inexpensive  paperback  book  articles 
on  the  historical  Jesus  reprinted  from  the  first  50  issues  (1978-1993)  of  the  Journal  for 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  articles  are  grouped  together  into  three  subject  areas.  The  first  subject 
area,  Jesus,  Discipleship,  and  Covenant,  includes  articles  by  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  "Jesus,  his 
Family  and  his  Disciples";  E.  P.  Sanders,  "Jesus  and  the  Sinners";  D.  C.  Allison,  Jr., 
"Jesus  and  the  Covenant:  A  Response  to  E.  P.  Sanders";  D.  J.  Moo,  "Jesus  and  the 
Authority  of  the  Mosaic  Law".  The  second  subject  area,  Exegetical  Aspects  of  Jesus' 
Teaching,  includes  articles  by  D.  M.  Cohn-Sherbok,  "An  Analysis  of  Jesus'  Arguments 
Concerning  the  Plucking  of  Grain  on  the  Sabbath";  A.  Ito,  "The  Question  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Ban  on  Swearing  (Matthew  5.33-37)";  B.  Green,  "Jesus'  Teaching 
on  Divorce  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark";  D.  M.  Cohn-Sherbok,  "Jesus'  Defence  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead";  F.  G.  Downing,  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead:  Jesus  and 
Philo";  J.  G.  Janzen,  "Resurrection  and  Hermeneutics:  On  Exodus  3.6  in  Mark  12.26"; 
B.  Chilton,  "Jesus  ben  David:  Reflections  on  the  Davidssohnfrage".  The  third  and  final 
section.  Linguistic  ad  Stylistic  Aspects  of  Jesus'  Teaching,  includes  articles  by  L.  D. 
Hurst,  "The  Neglected  Role  of  Semantics  in  the  Search  for  the  Aramaic  Words  of  Jesus"; 
M.  Black,  "the  Aramaic  Dimension  in  Q  with  Notes  on  Luke  1 7.22  and  Matthew  24.26 
(Luke  17.23)";  R.  Bauckham,  "The  Son  of  Man:  'A  Man  in  my  Position'  or 
'Someone'?";  B.  Lindars,  "Response  to  Richard  Bauckham:  The  Idiomatic  Use  of  Bar 
Enasha";  D.  C.  Allison,  Jr.,  "Matthew  23.29  =  Luke  13.35b  as  a  Conditional  Prophecy'; 
J.  Gibson,  "Jesus'  Refusal  to  Produce  a  'Sign'  (Mark  8.1 1-13)". 

Certainly  this  volume  does  pull  together  the  cream  of  the  articles  on  the 
historical  Jesus  in  JSNT.  A  number  of  the  articles  address  questions  which  have  been 
key  to  recent  discussions  of  the  historical  Jesus.  For  example,  Sanders'  view  that  Jesus 
included  "sinners"  in  the  kingdom  without  requiring  the  usual  repentance  and  restitution 
is  both  presented  by  Sanders  and  critiqued  by  Allison.  To  have  two  sides  of  an  issue 
presented  back  to  back  like  this  is  invaluable.  Jesus'  view  of  the  Law  is  examined  in 
several  of  the  articles,  both  generally  (by  Moo)  and  with  respect  to  particular  issues  (by 
Cohn-Sherbok,  Ito,  and  Green).  Classic  areas  of  debate  are  also  included.  For  example, 
the  problem  of  translating  the  sayings  of  Jesus  back  into  Aramaic  is  addressed  by  Hurst 
and  Black,  and  the  "Son  of  Man"  debate  is  addressed  by  Bauckham  and  Lindars. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  articles  selected  focus  primarily  on  the 
words  or  teaching  of  Jesus.  Given  the  recent  emphasis  in  historical-Jesus  research  on 
the  characteristic  activities  of  Jesus  (e.g.,  table-fellowship,  exorcism)  and  distinctive 
events  in  his  life  (e.g.,  cleansing  of  the  temple),  one  would  have  expected  a  selection  of 
these  types  of  articles.  The  editors  are  not  to  be  faulted  of  course-they  could  only  work 
with  what  had  been  included  in  JSNT  in  the  first  place.  Yet  to  fill  this  gap  they  could 
have  included  an  article  such  as  Richard  A.  Horsley,  "Popular  Prophetic  Movements  at 
the  Time  of  Jesus:  Their  Principal  Features  and  Social  Origins"  (JSNT  26  [1986]  3-27). 
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With  a  volume  like  this  one  needs  to  ask,  "Who  should  and  could  read  it?" 
Certainly  scholars  for  whom  historical-Jesus  research  is  not  a  prime  focus  will  find  this 
work  useful  as  a  tool  to  bring  them  up  to  date  in  this  burgeoning  field.  It  would  also 
serve  well  as  a  supplementary  text  in  a  graduate-level  course  on  the  historical  Jesus.  But 
it  is  probably  too  advanced  for  the  average  undergraduate  student.  And  it  is  too  detailed 
for  a  busy  pastor  who  is  seeking  an  overall  introduction  to  this  field  of  research. 

The  editors  are  to  be  commended  for  including  complete  indices  of  biblical 
references  and  modem  authors.  Two  editorial  matters  would  have  made  the  volume 
even  more  user-friendly.  First,  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  editors  had  indicated 
the  page  numbers  and  page  breaks  of  the  original  articles  so  that  references  to  them  in 
other  secondary  literature  could  be  found  more  easily.  Second,  many  of  the  later  articles 
had  abstracts  appended  to  them.  Rather  than  removing  these,  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  compose  abstracts  for  those  articles  which  lacked  them. 

Robert  L.  Webb,  Regina,  SK,  Canada 

Joel  B.  Green,  ed.,  Hearing  the  New  Testament.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1995,  xvi 
+  444  pp.,  $25.00. 

Guides  to  exegesis  and  exegetical  methods  have  certainly  proliferated  in  the 
last  decade,  but  it  will  be  much  harder  to  offer  another  after  Joel  Green's  fine  volume. 
Green  has  marshaled  a  company  of  recognized  scholars  (including  Richard  Bauckham, 
Bruce  Chilton,  Robert  Hays,  and  Max  Turner),  asking  each  to  write  in  an  area  of  special 
methodological  or  ideological  expertise.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  traditional 
provinces  of  method,  namely  textual  criticism,  traditio-historical  criticism,  historical 
criticism,  canonical  criticism,  and  genre  analysis,  as  well  as  helpful  introductions  to  the 
study  of  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  literature  as  these  enlighten  our  reading  of  the 
literature  of  the  New  Testament.  The  scope  reaches  forward  to  the  more  recent 
developments  in  exegetical  method,  offering  introductions  to  rhetorical  criticism, 
linguistics  and  discourse  analysis,  narrative  criticism,  and  reader-response  criticism. 

Green  has  done  more,  however,  than  present  method.  A  large  portion  of  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  what  was  been  called  "the  world  in  front  of  the  text,"  namely  the 
presuppositions  and  ideological  lenses  through  which  modem  readers  will  view  (and 
conscript)  the  text.  There  are  two  helpful  chapters  providing  an  overview  of  the  history 
of  New  Testament  interpretation  and  an  analysis  of  philosophical  presuppositions  in 
New  Testament  study  over  the  centuries.  Moreover,  there  are  chapters  on  feminist 
hermeneutics  and  an  unprecedented  section  devoted  to  global  (multi-cultural) 
perspectives  on  New  Testament  interpretation.  Each  chapter  on  method  shows  that 
method  at  work  on  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  sample  passages  (Luke  3 : 1  -20;  John  4:1- 
42;  1  Cor  11:2-34;  Jas  4:13-5:6;  Rev  5:1-12).  The  reader  will  thus  leam  both  by 
methodological  discussion  and  inductive  example  the  aims  and  scope  of  each  exegetical 
approach.  An  introduction  and  a  closing  essay  by  the  editor  helps  fit  the  discrete 
approaches  into  a  helpful  model  for  hearing  what  the  New  Testament  might  actually  say 
to  us  as  we  honor  its  voices  more  than  the  voices  of  our  own  ideologies  and 
presuppositions. 
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In  itself,  the  book  will  not  equip  the  readers  to  perform  all  the  various 
criticisms,  but  it  will  certainly  equip  them  to  understand  the  principles  and  direction  of 
each  method.  In  addition,  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  interact  with  commentaries 
and  other  scholarly  literature,  not  only  recognizing  the  modes  of  exegesis  employed  but 
also  becoming  more  sensitive  to  longstanding  hermeneutical  and  cultural 
presuppositions  (and  biases)  which  emerge.  The  reader  will  begin  to  see  the  larger 
program  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  know  what  sorts  of  questions  each  method  asks, 
and  therefore  be  better  able  to  apply  the  appropriate  lines  of  research  to  discover  the 
answers  she  or  he  seeks.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  ample  suggestions  for  further 
reading,  providing  the  student  with  a  reliable  guide  to  continuing  education  in  a  specific 
method,  leading  eventually  to  the  reader's  own  proficiency  in  application  of  the  method. 
The  resulting  volume  is  an  excellent  exposure  to  the  spectrum  of  exegetical  methods  and 
ideological  criticisms,  easily  the  best  on  the  market  today. 

DavidA.deSilva 

Arthur  G.  Patzia,  The  Making  of  the  New  Testament.  Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity 
Press,  1995,205  pp.,  $14.99. 

This  book  does  not  claim  to  provide  a  "New  Testament  Introduction"  but 
rather  gives  the  student  what  many  New  Testament  Introductions  on  the  market  leave 
out  or  treat  in  all  too  brief  a  way.  Patzia  focuses  on  the  important  questions  of  how  the 
twenty-seven  documents  were  selected  and  collected  to  become  what  we  now  take  for 
granted  as  a  single  canon  of  inspired  Scripture. 

Patzia  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  "literary  world  of  the  New  Testament." 
He  helpfully  takes  the  readers  to  ancient  libraries  and  into  the  verj'  different  ways  in 
which  books  were  distributed  and  made  accessible  at  the  tum  of  the  era.  The  chapter 
continues  with  brief  but  pithy  discussions  of  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  use 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  and  their  connections  with  the 
New  Testament,  the  Qumran  scrolls,  and,  rather  too  briefly,  Greco-Roman  literature. 
The  second  chapter  introduces  the  reader  to  the  composition  of  the  gospels  from  the 
memory  of  Jesus'  sayings  to  individual  written  documents,  and  discusses  the  rationale 
and  process  of  the  formation  of  a  fourfold  gospel  collection  (traced  through  the  writings 
of  early  church  fathers).  Included  in  this  chapter  is  a  very  clear  discussion  of  form, 
source,  and  redaction  criticism,  presented  in  such  a  way  as  integrates  evangelical 
conviction  and  exegetical  methodology.  A  third  chapter  treats  the  composition  of  Paul's 
letters  (including  such  matters  as  Greco-Roman  letter  forms,  Paul's  use  of  a  secretary, 
and  the  deutero-pauline  hypothesis)  and  the  collection  and  use  of  his  letters  in  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox  circles.  The  fourth  chapter  discusses  the  composition  and 
acceptance  of  Acts,  the  general  epistles,  and  Revelation.  Chapter  five  provides  an 
introduction  to  the  criteria  for  canonicity:  this  is  an  especially  useful  chapter  for  those 
of  us  who  live  with  "canon"  with  little  or  no  sense  of  why  the  church  developed  a  canon 
in  the  first  place,  and  how  the  church  moved  through  the  process  of  discernment  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  "canon." 
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The  last  two  chapters  provide  the  reader  with  a  fine  introduction  to  the  textual 
transmission  of  the  New  Testament  documents  from  autograph  to  the  major  codices  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  and  beyond.  While  textual  criticism  often  remains  the 
province  of  specialists,  all  readers  of  the  New  Testament  should  seek  some  working 
knowledge  of  the  broad  strokes  of  the  transmission  of  these  texts.  Knowing  how  the 
manuscripts  were  laid  out  (e.g.,  with  no  punctuation  or  spaces),  how  scribes  produced 
both  intentional  and  unintentional  variations  in  their  copies,  how  the  geographical 
families  of  manuscripts  differ,  and  how  text  critics  go  about  the  task  of  retrieving  the 
most  ancient  form  of  a  text  would  help  non-specialists  understand  the  origin  of  the 
variant  readings  in  the  footnotes  of  most  modem  translations,  the  rise  of  the  "Received 
Text"  and  the  need  for  continued  emendation  (although  Patzia  deals  most  sensitively 
with  the  possibility  of  the  KJV  still  functioning  as  "Word  of  God"),  and  the  amount  of 
interpretive  activity  that  has  transpired  between  inaccessible  autograph  and  critical 
editions  of  the  text  (and  modem  translations  based  on  one  or  another  of  such  editions). 

In  sum,  Patzia's  work  is  a  valuable  one  which  will  enrich  the  reader's 
appreciation  for  the  lengthy  and  nuanced  process  of  the  formation  of  "canon."  This 
book  will  move  the  reader  to  a  more  refined  affirmation  of  New  Testament  as  "Word  of 
God"  as  he  or  she  comes  to  understand  more  fully  how  the  documents  came  to  be 
recognized,  collected,  and  finally  transmitted  to  us  as  such.  All  seminarians  and  pastors, 
indeed  all  "people  of  the  Book,"  would  benefit  from  a  close  reading  of  this  work. 

David  A.  deSilva 

Stanley  Porter  and  Lee  M.  McDonald,  New  Testament  Introduction.  Grand  Rapids,  MI: 
Baker  Books,  1995,  234  pp.,  $13.99. 

Those  who  come  to  seminary  seek  not  only  to  learn  while  they  attend,  but  also 
to  discover  how  they  may  continue  to  grow  in  understanding  and  knowledge  after  the 
formal  experience  has  ended.  Porter  and  McDonald  have  provided  a  valuable  tool  to 
assist  this  greater  goal  by  compiling  and  annotating  a  bibliography  of  848  books  and 
articles  aiding  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman 
environments  (what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "New  Testament  Introduction").  The 
entries  are  rigorously  classified,  so  that  one  may  readily  find  the  books  pertinent  to  one's 
interest  or  need. 

In  the  first  two  major  sections.  Porter  and  McDonald  have  compiled  books 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  develop  his  or  her  grasp  of  the  biblical  languages,  the 
science  of  translation,  and  the  various  modes  of  analysis  (criticism)  which  open  up  a 
text's  meaning  to  the  modem  reader.  Especially  noteworthy  here  is  the  space  given  to 
more  recently  blossoming  methods,  such  as  rhetorical  analysis,  social-scientific  analysis, 
and  structuralist  perspectives.  A  third  part  gathers  together  works  (including  primary 
texts)  which  promise  to  impart  a  richer  understanding  of  the  world  within  which  the 
New  Testament  was  shaped  and  to  which  it  spoke.  Here  one  will  find  ample  resources, 
for  example,  on  apocalypticism,  Qumran  studies,  Greco-Roman  religion,  Hellenistic 
philosophy,  Gnosticism,  archaeology,  and  extracanonical  literature.  A  final  section  lists 
available  New  Testament  Introductions,  critical  studies  on  Jesus  and  the  gospels,  the 
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authors'  top  three  or  four  choices  among  commentaries  for  each  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  NT,  and  works  which  grapple  with  the  issues  of  canonicity  and  pseudonymity. 
Such  a  guide  makes  the  enormous  amount  of  material  available  on  the  New 
Testament  accessible  to  lifelong  students,  providing  generally  sound  comments  as  to 
each  work's  usefulness,  reliability,  bias,  and  value.  As  with  any  such  work,  some  very 
fine  and  important  books  are  bound  to  be  left  out.  Nevertheless,  Porter  and  McDonald 
provide  a  solid  starting  point  for  seminary  students  and  those  wishing  to  continue  their 
education  while  in  the  ministry  field.  This  volume,  like  its  companion  volumes  in  the 
Institute  for  Biblical  Research  Bibliography  series,  is  indispensable  to  the  lover  of 
learning.  David  A.  deSilva 

Graham  Stanton,  Gospel  Truth?  New  Light  on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels.  Valley  Forge,  PA: 
Trinity  Press,  1995,  viii  +  215  pp.,  $25.00. 

The  waters  in  the  pool  of  Gospel  studies  have  certainly  been  troubled  in  recent 
years,  and  scholars  have  vied  with  one  another  to  be  the  first  to  plunge  in  with  some  new 
theory  or  discovery.  Two  recent  theories  have  caught  the  public's  attention,  enjoying 
the  wave  of  media  popularity  which  has  become  characteristic  of  the  "Historical  Jesus" 
debates,  and  these  provide  Graham  Stanton  with  a  launching-off  point  for  his  own  most 
recent  contribution  to  Gospel  studies.  Stanton  introduces  his  work  with  a  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  to  distinguish  historical  truth  from  "Gospel  truth."  As  early  as  Origen, 
the  historical  discrepancies  between  the  four  gospels  threatened,  in  the  hands  of  critics 
of  early  Christianity,  to  undermine  the  new  religion.  Origen,  however,  argued  that  while 
discrepancies  exist,  these  are  not  leaks  in  the  ark  of  the  church:  they  are  rather  signs  that 
what  the  evangelists  are  communicating  is  "truth"  at  another,  distinctly  higher  level  than 
literal  narrative.  This  distinction  becomes  thematic  for  Stanton,  who,  like  his  second- 
century  predecessor,  agrees  that  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  serve  primarily  to  provide 
"Gospel  truth"  about  the  character  and  significance  of  Jesus  rather  than  strictly  historical 
truth  about  the  facts  and  sequence  of  events,  indeed  that  the  preoccupation  with  the 
latter  betrays  the  very  purpose  of  the  Gospels.  Interestingly,  this  is  also  the  position  of 
Luke  Johnson's  very  recent  treatment.  The  RealJesus  (San  Francisco:  HarperCollins, 
1996),  which  provides,  however,  a  much  more  penetrating  and  necessary  critique  of  the 
"historical"  task  itself 

After  this  theoretical  introduction,  Stanton  soundly  opposes  the  claim  made 
by  Carsten  Thiede  that  fragments  of  a  copy  of  Matthew  go  back  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  CE,  as  well  as  the  rather  sensationalized  claim  by  Jose  O'Callaghan  that  a  copy 
of  Mark's  Gospel  was  unearthed  among  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  His  negative  conclusions 
concerning  these  two  media-grabbing  hypotheses  give  way  to  an  attempt  to  lay  out  the 
more  basic  significance  of  the  materials  under  discussion.  Thiede's  fi^agments,  he  notes, 
comes  fi-om  a  second-century  codex  rather  than  a  scroll,  showing  that  very  early  in  their 
history  Christians  had  adopted  the  codex,  which  could  hold  all  four  gospels  between  its 
covers,  over  the  scroll,  which  would  only  hold  one  book.  This  points  to  the  church's 
determination  to  retain  four  gospels,  and  only  these  four  gospels,  as  the  use  of  scrolls 
would  have  facilitated  both  opting  for  less  than  four,  and  using  gospels  other  than  these 
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four.  Having  debunked  the  theory  of  Mark's  emergence  among  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
Stanton  very  briefly  outlines  some  of  the  significant  ways  those  Scrolls  do  complement 
and  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  Jewish  matrix  of  early  Christianity. 

Stanton  then  turns  his  attention  to  laying  out  the  issues  involved  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Gospel  manuscripts,  providing  thereby  a  very  accessible 
introduction  to  the  work  of  text  criticism,  and  concerning  the  transmission  of  Jesus 
traditions  within  the  church  before  the  appearance  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  providing 
an  equally  accessible  introduction  to  form  criticism  and  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
genre  known  as  "Gospel."  In  a  sixth  chapter,  Stanton  reviews  the  "documentary 
hypothesis"  and  the  existence  of  a  "sayings  collection"  called  Q  which  served  as  a 
source  (along  with  Mark)  for  Matthew  and  Luke,  giving  detailed  attention  to  alternative 
explanations  of  the  evidence.  For  Stanton,  the  Q  hypothesis  remains  the  most  sound  and 
simple.  He  goes  on  to  examine  the  claims  made  (e.g.,  by  John  Crossan  and  the  "Jesus 
Seminar")  for  the  value  of  the  Jesus  traditions  outside  the  canonical  Gospels, 
particularly  in  the  "Gospel  of  Thomas,"  "The  Gospel  of  Peter,"  and  "The  Secret  Gospel 
of  Mark."  The  value  of  these  documents,  Stanton  concludes,  is  vastly  overrated  given 
both  their  late  dates  and  their  obvious  theological  tendencies.  In  chapter  eight,  he  turns 
to  examine  the  process  by  which  the  early  church  opted  for  four  independent  gospels 
rather  than  elevating  any  single  one  or  harmonizing  the  four  to  eliminate  discrepancies. 
The  early  church  was  willing  to  live  with  the  historical  discrepancies  (which  their 
detractors  threw  in  their  faces)  because  of  their  conviction  that  the  "Gospel  truth" 
preserved  by  the  four  different  witnesses  was  vastly  richer  for  their  multiplicity. 

In  the  final  seven  chapters,  Stanton  conducts  his  own  "quest  for  the  Historical 
Jesus,"  tracing  the  evidence  in  archaeological  discoveries,  in  pagan  and  non-Christian 
Jewish  comments  about  the  sect  and  its  founder,  and  in  the  canonical  and  non-canonical 
Christian  writings.  Of  particular  interest  here  is  the  way  Stanton  uses  the  evidence  from 
Jewish  sources:  the  negative  labeling  and  condemning  of  Jesus  as  "magician"  and  "false 
prophet"  provide  strong  support  for  characterizing  his  ministry  as  one  of  teaching  and 
wonder-working.  Equally  valuable  is  the  judicious  manner  in  which  Qumran  materials 
are  employed,  particularly  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Jesus'  Messiahship.  While 
the  evidence  points  to  Jesus  being  crucified  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Messianic 
pretender,  the  question  has  long  remained  as  to  what  sort  of  Messianic  model  Jesus  fit. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  political  revolutionary,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  evidence  has 
been  discovered  for  the  expectation  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  4Q521,  however,  speaks 
of  a  Messiah  whose  ministry  is  characterized  by  healing,  raising  the  dead,  and  bringing 
good  news  to  the  poor,  providing  a  model  based  on  Isa  29:18-19;  35:5;  61:1-2,  the 
components  of  which  are  precisely  what  we  find  in  Jesus'  ministry  and  emphasized  in 
the  evangelists'  narrative.  While  one  might  be  unimpressed  with  the  scanty  conclusions 
Stanton  reaches  concerning  the  Jesus  of  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
historian  works  within  very  tight  and  specific  constraints.  Stanton  argues  that  the 
Gospels  bear  a  rich  witness  to  the  character  and  significance  of  Jesus  which  simply  lies 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  academic  historian. 

Stanton's  book  provides  a  fine  and  welcome  guide  to  the  basic  issues  in 
critical  Gospel  scholarship  as  well  as  Jesus  research.  It  represents  "sane"  scholarship  at 
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its  best  —  while  it  might  not,  therefore,  receive  the  attention  of  the  media,  it  certainly 
deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  atmosphere  of  academic 
chaos  created  by  the  publicity  received  by  the  Jesus  Seminar,  Bishop  John  Spong,  and 
the  less  inhibited  interpreters  of  Qumran's  significance  for  Christian  origins,  Stanton's 
volume  serves  as  a  responsible  "guide  for  the  perplexed." 

David  A.  deSilva 

George  Howard,  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press, 
1995,  xiv  + 239  pp.,  $24.95. 

Dr.  Howard  has  revised  the  1987  edition  of  this  work,  which  presents  an 
English  translation  together  with  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  a  version  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  found  in  the  fourteenth-century  polemical  treatise  Evan  bohan  by 
Jewish  author  Shem-Tov  Ibn-Shaprut.  Interest  in  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew 
continues  to  be  sparked  by  comments  in  the  early  church  fathers  which  refer  to  Matthew 
composing  a  Gospel  (or  sayings  collection)  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  which  was  later 
translated  into  Greek.  Following  the  text  and  translation,  Howard  conducts  a  thorough 
linguistic,  literary,  and  theological  analysis  of  Shem-Tov's  Matthew,  concluding  that  it 
does  not  represent  Shem-Tov's  translation  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Majority  Text  but  rather 
represents  an  earlier  Hebrew  version  which  was  kept  alive  for  whatever  reasons  in  the 
Jewish  community.  He  also  concludes,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Hebrew  (or 
Aramaic)  Gospel  of  Matthew  of  which  the  early  church  fathers  speak. 

While  it  bears  incredible  similarity  to  Matthew's  gospel,  it  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  a  heterodox  strain  of  Christian  Jews  which  reworked  Matthew  to  promote 
their  version  of  the  gospel.  Notably,  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  be  described  in  terms 
similar  to  those  which  John's  Gospel  refutes.  Shem-Tov's  version  also  moves  Jesus' 
attitudes  toward  the  Torah  and  toward  Gentile  conversion  more  in  a  direction  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  a  Jewish  audience,  lessening  the  differences  between  Jew  and 
Christian  which  the  Greek  text  might  promote. 

The  ultimate  importance  of  Howard's  work  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  history 
of  fourteenth-century  Jewish/Christian  relations  (in  the  polemical  remarks  made  by 
Shem-Tov  in  the  course  of  his  translation)  and  in  his  recovery  of  potential  heterodox 
Christian  voices  from  a  much  earlier  (though  not  perhaps  apostolic)  period.  The  limited 
impact  of  this  work,  together  with  its  highly  technical  method  of  argumentation,  make 
it  more  a  book  for  the  specialist  rather  than  the  pastor.  Those  readers,  however, 
interested  in  the  questions,  "how  did  a  fourteenth-century  Jew  respond  to  the  claims  of 
the  gospel?"  and  "what  might  have  been  the  direction  certain  early  heterodox  Christian 
Jews  went  with  the  gospel?"  would  no  doubt  find  a  thoughtful  reading  at  least  of 
Howard's  translation  of  Shem-Tov's  version  of  Matthew  rewarding.      David  A.  deSilva 
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David  L.  Bartlett,  Romans.  Westminster  Bible  Companion,  Louisville:  Westminster/John 
Knox  Press,  1995,  x  +  146  pp. 

In  this  entry  in  the  Westminster  Bible  Companion  series,  David  L.  Bartlett, 
Lantz  Professor  of  Preaching  and  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  provides  a  readable  treatment  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  that  fulfills 
admirably  the  goal  of  the  series  to  furnish  laypersons  with  a  resource  that  probes  the 
biblical  texts  for  greater  depth  study  and  that  gives  background  for  those  engaged  in 
teaching  ministries  in  the  local  church.  The  reader  of  this  volume  will  find  the 
designation  "Bible  companion"  accurate,  for  the  text  of  the  NRSV  is  provided  in  full 
preceding  discussions  of  the  passages.  For  nonspecialists  who  have  had  reason  to  search 
more  scholarly  or  technical  commentaries  on  Romans,  Bartlett 's  work  will  prove  a 
welcome  respite  that  not  only  captures  the  meaning  of  the  text  but  also  endeavors  to 
make  the  ancient  text  practical  in  the  lives  of  modem  Christians. 

In  a  helpful  introduction  to  his  survey,  Bartlett  outlines  the  reasons  behind 
Paul's  address  of  a  letter  to  a  church  that  he  did  not  found  as  well  as  the  predominant 
themes  that  recur  throughout  the  epistle.  As  to  the  former  topic,  the  author  asserts  that 
Paul  wrote  Romans  to  introduce  himself  to  the  community  in  hope  that  he  will  visit  them 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  to  enlist  their  prayers  for  his  impending  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
address  tense  relations  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  of  which  he  has  some 
knowledge  (1-3).  Bartlett  then  identifies  three  predominant  themes  that  will  help  the 
reader  follow  Paul's  thought  (3-11).  The  first  of  these  is  the  claim  that  in  Jesus  Christ, 
God  does  what  is  right  for  the  whole  of  creation.  God  is  God  of  all  human  beings,  of 
human  history,  and  of  the  whole  universe,  and  has  staked  claim  over  all  people  through 
the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  God's  gift  to  all  people,  and  for  their 
part,  human  beings  must  acknowledge  this  claim  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
second  major  theme  running  throughout  Romans  is  that  this  God  is  the  God  of  Scripture. 
Paul's  theological  starting  point  is  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  proclamation  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  third  theme  identified  by  Bartlett  is  the 
coming  of  a  new  world  or  new  age  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  the  advent  of  Christ,  a  shift  in 
ages  from  the  old  age  of  sin  to  the  new  age  of  God's  righteousness  has  begun  but  is  not 
yet  completed.  As  a  result,  believers  find  themselves  living  in  both  ages  at  once.  This 
introductory  section  provides  the  reader  with  an  excellent  conceptual  framework  with 
which  to  tackle  what  can  be  a  hard  epistle  to  follow  at  times. 

Bartlett  further  assists  the  reader  with  a  helpful  division  of  the  text. 
Sandwiched  between  the  salutation/thanksgiving  (1:1-17)  and  the  closing  reminders 
(15: 14-16:27),  Bartlett  identifies  four  major  sections  of  the  epistle.  Each  is  entitled  with 
a  thematic  description  of  its  contents:  "God's  Wrath  and  God's  Righteousness"  (1:18- 
4:25);  "Living  in  Hope"  (5-8);  "God's  Faithfulness"  (9-11);  and  "Faithful  Obedience" 
(12:1-15:13). 

Judging  a  work  of  this  type  must  access  how  well  it  fulfills  its  goals  with 
respect  to  its  target  audience.  Individual  readers  inevitably  will  find  areas  of 
disagreement  with  understandings  of  particular  details—such  is  the  nature  of  any  length 
treatment  of  a  biblical  document.  The  true  test  of  a  "companion"  to  a  text  must  evaluate 
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how  well  it  elucidates  what  the  reader  encounters  in  the  text  itself.  In  this  respect, 
Bartlett  provides  what  could  serve  as  an  exemplar  for  the  other  volumes  in  the  series.  He 
achieves  this  by  providing  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material  throughout  his  discussion  at 
important  junctures  in  the  text.  He  uses  several  poetic  and  hymnic  sources  in  this  regard 
(especially  noteworthy  is  his  creative  use  of  the  lyrics  to  "Amazing  Grace"  for  which 
parts  of  Romans  serve  as  a  sort  of  running  commentary)  as  well  as  numerous  anecdotal 
illustrations.  This  feature  of  the  discussion  will  make  the  work  of  tremendous  help  for 
those  engaged  in  teaching  (and  preaching!)  ministries,  a  characteristic  that  betrays  the 
author's  vocational  mission  of  training  future  pulpiteers. 

For  those  seeking  additional  resources  for  more  detailed  study,  Bartlett 
provides  an  adequate  bibliography  for  reference,  though  the  addition  of  Cranfield's  and 
Dunn's  commentaries  would  have  provided  for  a  more  well-rounded  selection. 

In  fulfillment  of  part  of  the  stated  goal  for  the  series,  Barlett  provides  several 
excellent  discussions  of  how  Romans  applies  to  the  contemporary  situation  of  the  modem 
reader.  This  feature  of  the  book  demonstrates  both  the  possibility  of  and  the  difficulty 
inherent  in  applying  ancient  texts  to  modem  life.  In  this  regard  as  well,  many  readers 
will  find  reason  to  disagree  with  some  of  Bartlett's  suggestions.  His  discussions  of  the 
relationship  of  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  to  adherents  of  non-Christians  religions,  which 
gives  the  impression  that  Barlett  may  lean  toward  the  possibility  of  universalism  (5-6), 
and  of  Paul's  treatment  of  the  issue  of  homosexuality  in  1 : 1 8-32,  which  suggests  that  our 
current  understanding  of  the  issue  may  give  us  better  insight  into  the  problem  than  Paul 
had  (30-31),  are  two  controversial  attempts  at  application  that  appear  to  attribute  greater 
degrees  of  normativity  to  the  contemporary  situation  than  to  the  text  of  Romans.  In  most 
instances  Bartlett's  applications  are  thought  provoking  and  elicit  reflective  interaction 
with  the  text. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  resource  that  pastors  can  confidently  recommend 
either  for  devotional  use  or  for  help  in  teaching  ministries.  Its  engaging  exposition  of 
Romans  is  a  delightful  read  that  does  not  sacrifice  substantive  content  in  the  quest  to  be 
reader  friendly.  Jeffrey  S.  Lamp,  Spiro,  OK 

Scot  McKnight,  Galatians.  The  NIV  Application  Commentary,  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1995. 

This  ongoing  series  of  volumes  aims  to  help  readers  understand  both  what  the 
Bible  means  and  what  its  significance  is  for  their  lives.  Hence  we  find  the  wedding  of 
"application"  and  "commentary"  into  the  series  title.  Three  sections  comprise  the 
discussion  of  each  passage  in  Galatians:  "original  meaning"  where  the  author  seeks  to 
explain  the  biblical  text  in  its  original  context:  "bridging  contexts"  which  has  the  goal  of 
spanning  the  ancient  and  modem  worlds;  and  "contemporary  significance"  which  lays  out 
specific  implications  and  applications  of  the  text's  meaning  for  modem  Christians. 

McKnight,  a  professor  at  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School,  begins  his  study 
with  a  chapter  entitled,  "Introduction:  Legalism  Then  and  Now."  Following  the 
prescribed  format,  he  discusses  the  various  background  issues  that  help  readers 
understand  why  Paul  wrote  this  letter.  Paul  needed  to  refute  a  grievous  error,  what 
McKnight  calls  Judaizing  legalism.  This  heresy  viewed  Christianity  as  the  fulfillment 
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of  Judaism  in  the  sense  that,  in  McKnight's  words,  it  "demanded  total  commitment  to 
Israel's  law  as  the  climax  of  one's  conversion  to  Christ"  (p.  23).  These  legalists  insisted 
on  Judaizing  Christianity  in  the  ways  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  (especially 
circumcision  and  dietary  laws).  McKnight  sees  behind  these  requirements  more  than 
theological  issues.  He  says,  "In  contesting  the  Judaizers,  Paul  is  contesting  not  just 
theological  variation  but  theology  that  serves  social  and  racial  interests"  (p.  25).  Paul  saw 
a  kind  of  cultural  imperialism  enmeshed  in  a  religious  system. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  the  Judaism  of  Paul's  day  could  be  characterized  as  a 
"religion  of  works,"  McKnight  answers  with  an  empathic,  "No!"  Taking  his  cue  from  E. 
P.  Sanders  and  others,  McKnight  argues  that  the  issue  Paul  counters  in  Galatians  is  not 
one  of  earning  salvation  (the  Judaizers)  versus  receiving  it  as  God's  gracious  gift  (Paul). 
Rather  in  Galatians  Paul  repudiates  the  Judaizers'  insistence  that  Christianity  should  be 
Judaism  plus  Christ,  with  all  the  implications  of  adhering  to  the  Law  that  this  would 
include. 

McKnight's  position  counters  many  popular  and  scholarly  readings  of  Galatians 
which  tend  to  pinpoint  the  Judaizers'  error  as  their  embrace  of  the  Law  as  a  means  to 
salvation-so  they  could  be  accepted  by  God.  McKnight  argues  that  Paul's  response  to 
their  problem  does  not  fit  this  common  scenario.  Rather,  he  alleges,  the  issues  Paul 
addresses  are  more  social  than  theological.  The  Judaizers'  essential  problem  was  their 
failure  to  see  that  the  era  of  the  law  had  ended  with  Christ's  coming,  wrongly  believing 
that  God  was  still  working  through  the  nation  of  Israel  to  dispense  his  promises  to  Israel 
(p.  30).  Their  problem  was  not  that  they  insisted  that  one  had  to  keep  the  law  for 
salvation,  but  that  they  insisted  on  remaining  Jews,  merely  adding  belief  in  Christ  to  their 
ongoing  commitment  to  Judaism.  And,  more  important,  they  insisted  that  all  who  wished 
to  be  Christians  had  to  follow  their  lead. 

Readers  of  the  commentary  will  have  to  trace  McKnight's  defense  of  this  view 
through  the  relevant  texts  in  Galatians  to  judge  the  cogency  of  his  case.  Though  his 
argument  is  persuasive  and  well  presented,  it  works  well  with  some  of  the  data,  but  not 
so  well  with  other  texts.  This  reviewer  is  still  not  convinced  that  McKnight  (and  this 
entire  "new  perspective  on  Paul")  correctly  understands  the  issues  in  Galatians. 
McKnight  rightly  rejects  the  caricature  that  Judaism  was  a  "works  religion"  as  a  whole, 
but,  in  my  estimation,  he  has  not  demonstrated  that  this  was  not  the  problem  of  the  local 
Galatian  errorists  against  whom  Paul  inveighs.  See,  for  example,  what  Paul  says  in 
Galatians  2:16  (where  he  contrasts  "works"  and  "faith");  2:21;  3:11,  22. 

Fortunately,  the  value  of  McKnight's  commentary  does  not  depend  on  whether 
or  not  he  is  precisely  right  at  this  point,  for  much  of  his  understanding  of  Paul's 
arguments  works  with  either  scenario.  McKnight  is  especially  perceptive  in  bridging  the 
gap  from  the  Galatians'  legalism  to  ours  today.  We  encounter  the  same  dangers  in  the 
church  today  precisely  where  we  lessen  Christ's  sufficiency  for  salvation,  and  when  we 
neglect  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  the  life  of  holiness  God  requires.  Where  our 
"rules  and  regulations"  replace  our  reliance  on  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  we  succumb  to  the 
Judaizing  legalism  of  the  Galatians.  Likewise  a  modem  overemphasis  on  performance 
can  cloud  the  sufficiency  of  Christ.  McKnight  rightly  insists  that  our  acceptance  with 
God  depends  on  what  he  has  done,  not  on  what  we  do. 
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If  there  is  any  weakness  in  the  commentary,  it  derives  from  the  requirements 
of  the  genre  of  being  an  "appHcation  commentary."  That  is,  often  the  actual  commentary 
on  the  texts  of  Galatians  themselves  is  frustratingly  brief  Though  one  understands 
McKnight's  interpretation  after  reading  through  the  three  divisions  on  each  passage, 
pastors  or  teachers  will  need  to  rely  on  other  commentaries  along  with  this  one  to  settle 
more  precise  issues  of  interpretation,  and  to  see  if  McKnight  is  right  on  his. 

William  W.  Klein,  Denver  Seminary 

Gordon  Fee,  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Philippians  (NICNT),  Grand  Rapids,  Ml:  Eerdmans, 
1995,  xlvi  + 497  pp.,  $34.99. 

Dr.  Fee  brings  a  refi-eshing  pastoral  sensitivity  to  his  commentary,  writing  with 
the  teaching  pastor  in  mind  as  well  as  the  professional  scholar.  He  achieves  this  in  part 
by  reserving  technical  discussions  and  the  more  extensive  interaction  with  other  scholars' 
work  for  the  footnotes,  which  keeps  the  text  of  the  commentary  sfraightforward  and 
highly  readable.  His  interest  in  the  pastoral  use  of  this  commentary  emerges  also  in  his 
frequent  suggestions  for  the  application  of  Paul's  letter  as  word  of  God  for  believing 
communities  today. 

The  commentary  emphasizes  grammatical  and  lexical  analysis,  moving  also 
into  the  areas  of  sociological  and  rhetorical  analysis.  He  remains  a  severe  critic  of 
attempts  to  outline  Philippians  according  to  the  pattern  of  a  classical  speech,  but 
nevertheless  appreciates  the  fruits  which  emerge  from  observing  rhetorical  devices 
employed  by  Paul  as  well  as  the  use  of  rhetorical  analysis  when  working  with  sections 
of  paraenesis.  He  also  shows  a  high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  rhetorical  impact  which 
examples  (e.g.,  Christ,  Timothy,  Paul  himself)  would  have  on  the  hearers,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  "friendship"  language  which  runs  throughout  the  letter.  One  might  wish  for 
similar  attention  to  be  given  to  the  strategic  use  of  appeals  to  the  civic  virtue  of  unity, 
although  this  is  not  altogether  absent. 

Fee  finds  epistolary  analysis  to  be  most  fruitful  for  reading  Philippians,  and  this 
becomes  a  leading  sttength  of  the  commentary.  He  compares  Paul's  letter  with  the 
classical  literary  types  of  the  "letter  of  friendship,"  modified  somewhat  to  include  all 
three  partners  in  the  friendship  (Paul,  the  Philippian  Christians,  and  Christ),  and  the 
"letter  of  moral  exhortation."  Identifying  Philippians  as,  in  part,  a  letter  of  friendship 
leads  Fee  to  treat  of  Philippians  in  light  of  classical  discussions  of  friendship  and 
reciprocity.  This  sheds  much  light  on  Paul's  references  to  third  parties  who  are  hostile 
to  the  believers  or  to  the  gospel.  Rather  than  posit  complex  theories  of  opposition  or 
heresy,  Fee  regards  these  references  as  a  stock  component  of  discussions  of  friendship: 
raising  the  believers'  awareness  of  outsiders  who  are  opposed  to  the  central  values  of  the 
gospel  bolsters  the  believers'  awareness  of  their  shared  commitment.  Paul  refers  to 
menaces  to  the  group  fi-om  without  to  strength  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Christians 
fi-om  within.  Reading  Philippians  as,  in  part,  a  letter  of  moral  exhortation,  opens  up  new 
avenues  for  understanding  the  role  played  by  both  positive  models  (Christ,  Timothy, 
Epaphroditus,  and  Paul  himself)  and  negative  examples  (the  rival  preachers  at  Paul's  site 
of  imprisonment,  the  Judaizers  generally).  Paradigms  are  essential  in  ethical  instruction. 
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providing  models  for  shaping  behavior.  The  positive  models  exemplify  "looking  out  for 
the  interest  of  others"  and  relinquishing  claims  to  eminence,  or,  better,  displaying  one's 
maturity  through  pouring  oneself  out  for  others. 

Fee  argues  cogently  for  the  integrity  of  the  letter,  showing  that  the  letter  as  it 
stands  is  strategically  shaped  to  produce  a  certain  effect  and  elicit  a  certain  response  from 
the  hearers.  No  literary  dismemberment  is  necessary,  and  any  would  be  superfluous. 
One  hopes,  perhaps  in  vain,  that  a  number  of  other  scholars  will  listen  to  these  arguments 
and  abandon  their  multiple  partition  theories.  Fee  even  presses  for  reading  the  so-called 
"Christ-hymn"  in  2:6-1 1  as  a  composition  by  Paul  written  especially  for  this  letter.  His 
comparison  of  this  text  with  Rom  1 1:23-26,  another  passage  of  highly  elevated  prose, 
strengthens  his  case  appreciably. 

The  setting  of  the  church  in  Philippi  is  masterfully  portrayed.  Paul  must 
address  both  the  pressures  the  believers  feel  from  their  neighbors  who  remain  loyal  to 
traditional  religious  expressions  of  loyalty  and  reliability  (i.e.,  idolatry  and  ruler  cult),  as 
well  as  the  erosion  of  unity  within  the  group.  Fee  illumines  how  Paul's  use  of  citizenship 
language,  Paul's  reflections  on  his  own  suffering,  his  goal  of  conforming  to  Christ's 
example,  and  his  emphasis  on  the  eschatological  hope  assist  believers  in  trying 
circumstances.  The  are  several  problems  with  Fee's  particular  construal  of  this  hostility 
as  official  or  "methodical"  (p.  289),  as  well  as  with  the  view  that  "Judaizing"  would 
actually  help  relieve  tensions  between  the  Gentile  believers  and  the  Greco-Roman 
society.  Nevertheless,  the  reading  of  Philippians  as  addressing  to  need  for  believers  to 
endure  in  the  face  of  some  sort  of  negative  pressure  from  without  is  very  useful. 

Fee's  high  view  of  the  historicity  of  Acts  is  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the 
background  of  this  letter,  which  he  ably  defends  by  noting  the  strong  points  of 
correspondence  between  the  sections  of  Acts  which  treat  the  missions  to  Philippi  and 
Thessalonica  and  the  itinerary  derived  from  Paul's  letters.  Fee  helpfully  explores  also  the 
prominent  role  of  women  in  this  congregation,  especially  Lydia's  leadership,  drawing 
challenging  conclusion  for  churches  today. 

In  sum,  Fee  has  produced  a  resource  of  very  high  quality  for  pastors  and  lay 
leaders  as  well  as  scholars  —  one  which  will  be  valuable  to  all  who  seek  a  richer 
understanding  of  Philippians  and  who  wish  to  impart  this  to  others.    David  A.  deSilva 

Dick  Lucas  and  Christopher  Green,  The  Message  of  2  Peter  and  Jude.  The  Bible  Speaks 
Today,  Leicester,  UK  and  Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press,  1995,  with  study 
guide. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Motyer  (OT)  and  John  R.  W.  Stott  (NT),  the  contributions  to 
"The  Bible  Speaks  Today"  series  seek  to  offer  readers  accurate,  readable  expositions  of 
Biblical  books  that  apply  their  meaning  to  contemporary  life.  Thirty-two  volumes  from 
both  testaments  are  available,  with  editions  on  most  of  the  New  Testament  now 
completed.  This  volume  concludes  with  a  nineteen-page  study  guide  to  aid  personal  or 
small  group  study  and  implementation  of  the  letters'  messages. 

The  authors  include  short  introductions  to  both  epistles.  Rather  than  providing 
what  readers  might  expect  in  a  typical  commentary,  they  cover  the  preliminary  issues  to 
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the  letters  under  rubrics  that  assess  topical  as  well  as  historical  concerns.  For  example, 
in  introducing  2  Peter,  under  "The  knowledge  of  God,"  the  authors  show  Peter's  concern 
for  presenting  the  truth  to  confused  readers—giving  a  brief  portrayal  of  their  situation. 
Lucas  and  Green  assess  "The  false  teachers,"  formerly  Christians,  but  now  ignorant 
opponents  who  are  subverting  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  promoting  immoral 
behavior.  To  counteract  these  travesties  of  the  true  Gospel,  Peter  appeals  to  "The 
apostolic  eye-witnesses,"  under  which  heading  the  authors  show  Peter's  case  against  the 
errorists.  In  the  section  "The  prophetic  word"  Lucas  and  Green  underscore  Peter's 
concern  for  the  authentic  message  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  In  "The  authentic  gospel" 
the  authors  describe  Peter's  understanding  of  apostolic  orthodoxy  against  which  the 
readers  were  to  assess  and  reject  the  fraudulent  message  of  the  false  teachers. 

What  about  the  issues  of  authorship?  a  reader  might  ask,  and  How  are  these 
apparently  similar  books  related  to  one  another?  Not  producing  a  technical  commentary, 
Lucas  and  Green  feel  the  issues  are  complex  enough  that  they  do  not  want  to  bog  down 
average  readers  in  a  complex  discussion.  So  they  relegate  the  issue  to  an  appendix  of 
seven-teen  pages.  They  conclude  that  Peter  used  and  adapted  much  of  Jude's  letter. 
They  identify  Jude  as  Jesus'  brother.  After  considering  the  many  problems  and 
alternatives,  they  side  with  the  traditional  view  that  the  apostle  Peter  wrote  2  Peter. 
Finally,  they  conclude  that  2  Peter  is  one,  connected  treatise,  not  a  compilation  of  two  of 
more  pieces. 

Though  not  written  for  scholars  or  professionals,  this  study  shows  that  the 
authors  are  acquainted  with  the  best  and  recent  literature  available  on  these  epistles. 
They  regularly;  interact—and  don't  hesitate  to  challenge,  if  appropriate— the  standard 
critical  commentaries  and  studies  by  Bauckham,  Davids,  Elliott,  Green,  Kelly,  and 

Martin  inter  alia. For  example,  they  are  convincingly  skeptical  of  Bauckham' s 

acceptance  of  pseudonymity  (Bauckham  alleges  that  Petrine  authorship  of  2  Peter  was 
a  fiction  transparent  to  the  original  readers).  They  go  against  the  majority  view  of  2  Peter 
1 :21  and  conclude,  with  the  NIV,  that  Peter's  point  was  to  assure  the  readers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  guidance  of  the  original  prophet 's  interpretation  in  the  production  of  Scripture, 
not  a  later  reader's  interpre-tation  of  Scripture  (pp.  80-81). 

The  authors  provide  a  refreshingly  helpful  and  straightforward  explanation  of 
the  knotty  problems  of  the  non-canonical  quotations  in  Jude  9  (from  the  Christian  book 
The  Assumption  of  Moses)  and  Jude  14-15  (from  the  Jewish  /  Enoch).  They  decide  that 
Jude  did  not  accept  these  works  as  authoritative  scripture  in  any  sense,  but  he  only  found 
in  their  well-knovra  (to  his  readers)  texts  biblical  lessons  and  points  he  wanted  to  make. 
Keeping  within  the  boundaries  of  OT  revelation,  Jude  did  nothing  different  from  the 
"modem  preacher  quoting  Bunyan  or  a  contemporary  song"  (p.  192). 

A  strength  of  this  work  is  the  authors'  constant  awareness  of  the  needs  and 
concems  of  contemporary  Christians  who  want  to  learn  what  these  letters  have  to  say  to 
people  in  the  modem  world.  One  frequently  finds  judgments  like,  "We  may  call 
Christian  leaders  today  'apostolic'  if  they  teach  the  message  the  apostles  taught,  but  it  is 
misleading  to  call  them  'apostles'"  (p.  33).  Again,  "It  is  still  a  frequent  obstacle  for  many 
non-Christians  that  publicly  recognized  Christian  leaders  advocate  standards  that  non- 
Christians  find  unprincipled"  (p.  58).  And,  finally,  from  Jude,  "As  we  pray  for  and  talk 
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to  our  friends...  we  must  keep  before  ourselves  the  fact  that,  without  being  offensive  or 
insensitive,  we  are  instructed  by  Jude  to  save  them;  they?re  is  near  and  coming  closer, 
and  we  must  watch  that  we  are  not  sucked  into  its  path  as  well.  Snatch  them,  says  Jude" 
(p.  228;  their  italics). 

Who  will  find  this  volume  useful?  Virtually  any  serious  Christians  individual 
or  group  that  wants  to  ponder  what  these  two  rather  obscure  letters  might  say  to 
contemporary  believers  will  find  this  book  a  trustworthy  guide.  According  to  Lucas  and 
Green,  Peter  and  Jude  have  much  to  say  to  contemporary  Chrisfians.  Their  judgments 
are  sane,  conservative,  thoughtfully  considered,  and  winsomely  presented. 

William  W.Klein 

William  W.  Klein,  Craig  L.  Blomberg,  and  Robert  L.  Hubbard,  Introduction  to  Biblical 
Interpretation.  Waco:  Word,  1993,  xxiii  +  518  pp. 

The  last  few  decades  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  bewildering  array  of 
hermeneutical  approaches  and  methods.  These  developments  raise  significant  challenges 
and  questions  for  evangelical  interpreters  who,  like  their  liberal  counterparts,  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  assert  that  they  can  arrive  at  the  one,  true  message  of  scripture 
through  the  application  of  an  objecdve  method.  The  publication  of  this  book,  which 
engages  new  approaches  from  an  evangelical  perspective,  is  therefore  a  welcome  event. 

The  authors  have  laid  out  a  comprehensive  guide  for  interpreting  scripture, 
incorporating  the  salient  elements  of  the  current  discussion.  The  text  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  "Part  I  -  The  Task  of  Interpretation"  explains  the  crucial  relevance  of  employing 
a  sound  hermeneutic,  surveys  the  ways  that  Christians  have  interpreted  scripture 
throughout  history,  and  discusses  the  impact  of  canonicity  on  interpretation.  "Part  II  - 
The  Interpreter  and  the  Goal"  addresses  issues  prominent  in  current  discourse:  the  role 
of  the  interpreter  (and  his  or  her  preunderstandings)  and  the  quesfion  of  multiple  levels 
of  meaning.  The  next  two  sections  deal  with  exegetical  matters.  "Part  III  - 
Understanding  Literature"  lays  out  a  program  for  exploring  literary  context,  the 
historical-cultural  background,  word  meanings,  and  grammatical  structural  relationships 
and  contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  particular  issues  in  the  interpretation  of  poetry.  "Part 
IV  -  Understanding  Bible  Genres"  discusses  the  various  genres  of  literature  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  "Part  V  -  The  Fruits  of  Interpretation"  focuses  on  proper 
application  of  the  scriptural  message.  An  appendix,  which  describes  and  evaluates 
various  literary  and  sociological  approaches,  follows  the  final  chapter,  and  is  itself 
followed  by  an  excellent  annotated  bibliography. 

The  authors  excel  in  presenting  a  thorough  program  of  interpretation  in  a 
format  and  clear  writing  style  that  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  both  theoretical  issues  and 
the  skills  that  provide  the  foundation  for  sound  interpretation.  With  the  excepfion  of 
their  discussions  of  literary,  sociological,  and  reader-response  methods  (which  seem  to 
reflect  an  uneasiness  with  the  theoretical  questions  these  methods  raise),  they  offer  a 
well-rounded  and  careful  elaboration  of  the  many  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  interpreting  scripture.  This  is  an  excellent  text  for  those  interested  in  learning  how 
to  interpret  scripture  with  depth  and  truth  and  for  anyone  in  ministry  who  wishes  to  hone 
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their  interpretive  skills.    Its  clarity  and  comprehensiveness  assure  its  popularity  and 
longevity.  L.  Daniel  Hawk 

Peter  Byrne  and  Leslie  Houlden,  eds.,  Companion  Encyclopedia  of  Theology.  London 
and  New  York:  Routledge,  1995,  $125.00. 

In  typical  usage  the  word  encyclopedia  denotes  a  reference  work  composed  of 
brief  entries  arranged  alphabetically.  Anyone  expecting  such  from  this  volume  will  be 
confused  and  frustrated.  The  authors  are,  rather,  using  the  term  encyclopedia  in  the  older 
sense  of  comprehensive  introduction  to  theological  study.  The  editors  are  explicit, 
(though  not  without  ambivalence),  that  they  are  writing  for  the  modem  secular  academy 
with  all  the  assumptions  such  an  audience  presently  demands. 

This  is  an  introductory  textbook  composed  of  forty-eight  chapters  organized 
in  six  parts:  biblical  studies;  historical  theology;  history  of  philosophy;  history  of 
Christian  spirituality;  practical  theology  and  contemporary  theology.  The  volume  might 
have  been  easier  to  use  if  the  editors  had  followed  the  organization  of  the  theological 
encyclopedia  (exegetical,  systematic,  historical  and  practical  theology). 

A  certain  bias  against  Systematic  Theology  is  evident.  The  treatment  of  the 
various  theological  loci  are  not  covered  in  any  usual  systematic  order,  but  under  various 
headings  throughout  the  book.  Soteriology,  ecclesiology  and  eschatology  receive 
noticeably  sparse  coverage. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  works  cited  and  recommenda- 
tions for  further  reading.  An  extensive  index  is  attached  making  the  work  more  useful 
and  one  appreciates  the  inclusion  of  brief  notices  about  the  contributors  -  this  helps 
students  to  understand  that  this  is  only  one  approach  among  many,  and  that  the  views 
presented  do  not  drop  out  of  the  sky. 

Though  most  of  the  contributors  are  British,  they  come  from  a  wide  variety  of 
ecclesial  backgrounds  so  that  the  work  does  not  seem  overly  parochial  in  that  respect. 

In  other  ways,  however,  it  is  quite  parochial.  The  essay  on  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  for  example,  gives  no  hint  that  there  are  well  known  and  respected 
alternative  views  (whether  traditional  or  evangelical)  to  those  presented.  Also,  Heikki 
Raisanen's  account  of  New  Testament  Theology  simply  assumes  the  triumph  of  radically 
subjective  hermeneutics  and  announces  the  death  of  propositi onal  theology.  More 
positively,  however,  John  Houlden's  essay  on  Jesus  in  history  is  a  fair  introduction  to  the 
basic  questions. 

G.  R.  Evans  and  John  Robertson  provide,  as  always,  stimulating  and  skillful 
introductions  to  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation  and  the  rise  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  Happily  the  survey  of  historical  theology  proceeds  generally  from  the 
assumption  that  the  history  of  theology  must  be  understood  developmentally.  This  is  a 
refreshing  break  from  much  of  Barthian  historiography  and  the  older  Hegelian  inspired 
accounts. 

John  Kent's  account  of  the  Enlightenment  is  clear  and  helpful.  Both  he  and 
Keith  Clements  repeat  the  standard  Barth  story.  Readers  will  be  aware  that  the  notion 
that  Barth  was  a  neo-orthodox  theologian;  i.e.,  a  repristination  of  confessional  Reformed 
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theology  ca.  1550-1750;  has  been  seriously  threatened  by  Bruce  McCormack's,  Karl 
Earth's  Critically  Realistic  Dialectical  Theology  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1995).  Oddly,  Mark  Wynn  omits  Barth's  famous  rejection  of  natural  theology  from  his 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Philip  Sheldrake  seems  understandably  uncomfortable  with  his  fairly  trendy 
assignment  to  write  on  "spirituality."  The  inclusivism  implicit  in  the  recent  use  of  the 
term  forces  accounts  of  the  Christian  practice  of  piety  into  a  foreign  mold.  Under  the 
same  heading.  Rowan  Williams  acknowledges  differences  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  piety  flowing  from  their  distinct  Christologies  but  mischaracterizes  Puritan 
spirituality  as  retrograde.  In  this  regard  the  absence  of  G.  Wakefield's  Puritan  Devotion 
(London,  1957)  from  the  bibliography  is  conspicuous. 

The  final  section  on  the  prospects  for  Christian  theology  describes  the  various 
Post-Enlightenment  theological  options.  Of  these  John  Macquarrie  on  contemporary 
Christologies,  Colin  Gunton  on  the  renewal  of  Trinitarian  theology  and  Paul  Avis'  survey 
of  modem  systematic  theologies  deserve  special  mention. 

Of  course  textbooks  perform  remarkable  feats  routinely.  Keith  Ward's  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  God  moves  from  William  of  Ockham  to  Romanticism  in  three  pages. 
That  said,  this  work  is  probably  as  well  written  as  any  collection  of  essays  can  be.  For 
this  reason  and  because  it  does  not  seriously  challenge  widely  accepted  critical  dogma, 
this  introductory  textbook  will  easily  pass  muster  in  most  British  Universities  and 
divinity  schools  attached  to  American  universities. 

This,  however,  does  not  constitute  a  hearty  recommendation.  One  should  think 
that  teachers  in  many  Christian  traditions,  (e.g.,  conservative  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox,  but  perhaps  Evangelical  most  especially),  will  find  themselves  correcting  or 
challenging  the  critical  orthodoxy  of  the  book  such  that  it  would  serve  not  as  an 
introduction  but  as  a  foil  for  lectures  or  as  a  snapshot  of  the  state  of  the  contemporary 
theological  art.  R.  S.  Clark,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Escondido,  CA 

Ronald  Cammenga  and  Ronald  Hanko,  Saved  by  Grace:  A  Study  of  the  Five  Points  of 
Calvinism.  Grand  Rapids:  Reformed  Free  Publishing  Association,  257  pp.  (pbk),  $10.95; 
Study  Guide  30  pp.  (pbk),  $3.95. 

It  is  often  telling  to  see  how  we  treat  those  with  whom  we  disagree.  This  is  one 
of  several  problematic  aspects  of  the  book  under  consideration.  Cammenga  and  Hanko 
seem  to  have  very  little  charity  toward  those  who  do  not  share  their  position.  Such 
persons  are  called  "enemies  of  the  Reformed  faith"  (18),  and  earlier  the  book  is 
recommended  because  it  "exposes  and  destroys  the  foes"  of  Calvinism  (ix). 

These  foes  are  many  and  varied.  After  beginning  (wisely,  it  seems)  not  with 
the  five  points  themselves  but  with  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  larger  issue  of 
sovereignty,  the  authors  list  various  "denials  of  God's  sovereignty":  communist 
totalitarianism;  evolutionism;  Pelagianism,  Semi-Pelagianism,  Arminianism,  the  free 
offer  of  the  gospel,  and  free  will;  Deism;  and  feminism  (21-24).  Cammenga  and  Hanko 
are  obviously  painting  with  broad  strokes  here,  and  in  so  doing  the  accuracy  of  their 
portraits  often  suffers.    At  one  point  perfectionism  is  equated  with  pentecostalism. 
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Keswick  higher  Hfe  teaching,  health  and  wealth  teachings,  and  positive  thinking  (169- 
1 70).  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  are  described  in  ways  which  would  be  foreign  to  their 
own  theologians  (114).  Of  course,  Arminianism  is  a  frequent  target.  At  one  point  the 
authors  reject  the  "Arminian  type  of  evangelism  that  is  done  with  the  altar  call  and  which 
teaches  the  theology  of  salvation  by  'accepting  Jesus'  and  which  most  often  results 
neither  in  godliness  nor  even  in  faithful  church  membership"  (169). 

Of  course,  we  must  take  the  authors'  word  regarding  all  of  these  descriptions, 
because  at  no  point  do  they  actually  cite  works  representative  of  the  views  they  are 
attacking.  There  is  no  attempt  to  interact  with  thoughtful  opposing  arguments  except 
through  their  own  descriptions  of  those  arguments.  This  opens  the  authors  to  the 
criticism  that  they  have  not  successfully  defended  their  position  so  much  as  have  knocked 
over  straw  men  of  their  own  construction. 

There  are  other  difficulties  as  well.  The  authors  are  on  less  than  stable 
historical  ground  in  their  assertion  that  "Calvin  developed  and  systematized  these  truths" 
(ix).  There  are  problems  in  their  assertion  that  the  total  depravity  brought  on  by  the  fall 
means  humans  no  longer  bear  the  imago  Dei  (43).  They  are  inconsistent  in  claiming  on 
one  hand  that  God's  eternal  decrees  are  unconditioned  by  humanity,  and  then  on  the  other 
that  God's  reprobation  displays  His  justice  and  His  election  displays  His  mercy  (85). 
Finally,  although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  Scripture  cited  (as  they  interestingly  note, 
"the  book  is  saturated  with  proof  texts",  p.x),  the  explanations  of  these  passages  are 
almost  always  cursory,  and  no  substantiating  (let  alone  challenging)  works  are  ever 
referenced. 

The  authors  express  as  their  goal  an  attempt  "to  set  forth  the  Five  Points  of 
Calvinism  in  a  straight-forward,  easy-to-understand  way"  (x).  In  a  sense  they  have  done 
this,  in  that  they  have  set  forth  a  very  clear  description  of  a  fairly  strident  Reformed 
position.  They  have  also  provided  a  useful  appendix  with  relevant  passages  from  the 
major  Reformed  confessions,  to  set  the  discussion  in  something  of  an  historical 
perspective,  and  have  prepared  a  study  guide  which  could  facilitate  either  individual  or 
group  study.  What  they  have  been  far  less  successful  in  accomplishing  is  dealing  fairly 
with  those  who  disagree.  Those  outside  of  the  Reformed  camp  may  not  recognize 
themselves  in  the  portraits  painted  in  this  book.  More  seriously,  those  within  Reformed 
circles  and  unfamiliar  with  other  positions  will  not  come  away  from  this  book  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  complications  of  the  issues  involved.  They  won't  necessarily 
understand  how  sincere  and  godly  believers,  working  from  the  same  Scriptures  as  they, 
nonetheless  cannot  come  to  Reformed  conclusions.  In  this  respect,  Cammenga  and 
Hanko  have  taken  a  difficult  subject  and  have  simplified  it  by  distorting  their  opposition. 
In  so  doing  both  academic  integrity  and  Christian  charity  have  been  to  some  degree 
sacrificed.  (658)  David  M.  King,  William  Tyndale  College 

John  Carman,  Maiestv  and  Meekness:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Contrast  and  Harmony 
in  the  Concept  of  God.  Eerdmans,  1994,  453  pp. 

If  General  Revelation  is  true—the  idea  that  god  has  revealed  himself  to  all 
people  through  both  nature  and  conscience~we  should  expect  that  all  religions  share 
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some  fundamental  ideas  and  insights  into  the  nature  of  God.  Carman's  work  compares 
theistic  beliefs  in  traditions  both  east  and  west,  utilizing  specific  texts  from  all  the  major 
world  religions. 

The  focus  of  the  work  is  on  the  notion  of  polarity,  the  idea  that  the  infinite  is 
often  grasped  and  explained  by  finite  humans  in  terms  of  seeming  contradiction,  e.g.,  the 
transcedence  and  immanence  of  God;  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God;  and  the  other- 
worldliness/this  worldliness  of  the  divine  (9).  As  one  who  teaches  comparative  and 
world  religions,  I  find  Carman's  theses  both  sound  and  useful  for  companion  readings 
for  courses.  If  an  infinite  God  has  revealed  himself  to  a  finite  world,  we  would  expect 
that  human  religions  would  contain  a  good  deal  of  similarities  (due  to  God's  universal 
revelation)  while  holding  significant  points  of  difference  (due  to  humanity's  fallen  and 
finite  nature).  Carman  has  done  a  good  job  of  documenting  just  that. 

In  today's  pluralistic  and  religiously  diverse  society,  it  is  inevitable  that 
religions  will  engage  in  interfaith  dialogue  more  and  more.  Whether  it  is  true,  as  C.  S. 
Lewis  once  said,  that  there  are  really  only  two  religions  in  the  world:  Hinduism  and 
Christianity,  it  is  true  that  the  challenges  posed  by  east  and  west  religious  encounters 
need  a  place  to  begin  the  religious  conversation.  Carman's  work— irenic  in  tone  and 
broad  in  scope—is  a  good  beginning.  Michael  McKenzie,  Liberty  University 

Ted  M.  Dorman,  A  Faith  For  All  Seasons:  Historic  Christian  Belief  In  Its  Classical 
Expression.  Nashville:  Broadman  &  Holman  Publishers,  1995,  400  pp.  (pbk),  $27.99. 

In  order  to  understand  Christian  theology  one  needs  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture  (the  source  from  which  theology  must  ultimately  derive)  but  also  a  knowledge 
of  history,  for  the  controversies  of  the  past  have  formed  the  doctrinal  confessions  of  the 
present.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  introductory  text  by  Ted  Dorman,  A  Faith  For  All 
Seasons.  Dorman,  a  professor  at  Taylor  University,  has  arranged  his  text  according  to 
the  traditional  loci  of  systematic  theology:  epistemology.  bibliology,  theology  proper, 
anthropology,  hamartiology,  christology,  pneumatology,  soteriology,  ecclesiology,  and 
eschatology.  At  every  point,  however,  Dorman  integrates  historical  information  so  that 
the  reader  has  a  sense  of  how  ideas  have  developed  over  the  centuries  (and  of  why 
believers  continue  to  disagree  on  some  issues  to  the  present). 

Dorman  states  that  he  desires  to  present  what  Vincent  of  Lerins  described  as 
"that  faith  which  has  been  believed  everywhere,  always,  by  all",  or  what  C.  S.  Lewis  has 
called  "mere  Christianity"  (3).  His  citations  include  the  creeds  and  Fathers,  he  quotes 
Wesley  as  readily  as  Calvin  and  Luther,  and  he  interestingly  interacts  quite  a  bit  with 
Barth  (but  few  other  post-Enlightenment  theologians  are  represented:  "modem  theologies 
springing  from  the  Liberal  Protestant  tradition  have  not  been  in  the  saddle  long  enough 
to  earn  their  scholarly  spurs",  p. 5).  While  Dorman's  theology  remains  comfortably 
within  evangelical  Protestantism,  he  has  very  few  sectarian  axes  to  grind.  He  often 
simply  describes  differing  positions  without  offering  a  preference,  and  in  areas  where 
differences  have  been  historically  heated  (such  as  Calvinism  versus  Arminianism,  or 
millennial  positions)  Dorman  frequently  emphasizes  the  points  held  in  common  by  all 
sides  (e.g.,  277-278,  347).  There  are  also  handy  charts  summarizing  different  positions, 
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as  well  as  maps  and  insertions  which  Dorman  calls  "case  studies".  These  latter  are  short 
pieces  which  expand  on  a  person  (e.g.,  Tertullian),  issue  (e.g.  humanity  as  male  and 
female),  or  event  (e.g.  Pentecostalism  and  the  Azusa  Street  revivals)  which  had  been 
touched  on  in  the  main  text.  In  all,  Dorman  provides  an  informative  and  fairly  unbiased 
introduction  to  the  main  themes  of  Christian  theology. 

That  is  not,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  Dorman's  work  is  not  without  its 
problems.  His  desire  to  cover  theology  from  biblical,  systematic  and  historical 
perspectives  in  such  a  short  amount  of  space  means  that  certain  things  will  be  left  out 
(e.g.,  it  seemed  curious  that  his  discussion  of  modalism  would  include  Praxeas  and  Paul 
of  Samosata,  but  have  no  mention  of  Sabellius).  It  also  means  that  complicated  ideas  are 
sometimes  covered  so  briefly  that  one  wonders  whether  his  target  audience  has  managed 
to  keep  up  (e.g.,  his  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  eucharistic  tradition  in  the  first 
two  centuries).  His  case  studies,  while  very  helpful  in  putting  flesh  onto  the  bare  bones 
of  doctrinal  issues,  seemed  at  times  to  be  inserted  in  such  a  way  as  to  interrupt  the  flow 
of  the  main  text  and  distract.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  set  of  "points  to  ponder", 
however  these  essentially  test  the  reader  on  the  main  points  of  the  chapter  without  really 
prodding  deeper  thought  (perhaps  about  personal  applications  of  what  has  been 
presented).  Suggestions  for  further  reading  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  would  have  also 
been  nice  (although  a  bibliography  is  provided  at  the  end,  along  with  a  glossary  of 
theological  terms  and  an  index  of  persons). 

Still,  this  remains  one  of  the  better  single  volume  introductions  to  Christian 
theology  available,  primarily  because  of  its  emphasis  on  history.  Dorman  is  committed 
to  the  credal  truths  of  orthodoxy,  irenic  in  handling  disputed  matters,  and  a  talented 
enough  communicator  to  keep  the  whole  work  clear  and  interesting.  For  those  who 
desire  an  understanding  of  both  what  Christians  believe  and  why,  or  perhaps  for  ministers 
or  teachers  interested  in  ways  to  integrate  church  history  into  their  biblical  and 
theological  studies,  this  is  a  very  nice  place  to  begin.  (664)  David  M.  King 

Stanley  J.  Grenz,  Theologv  for  the  Communitv  of  God.  Nashville:  Broadman  &  Holman, 
1994,890  pp. 

Stanley  Grenz's  one-volume  systematic  theology  is  a  "preliminary  sketch"  (x) 
for  a  theology  to  fulfill  the  program  he  outlined  in  Revisioning  Evangelical  Theology. 
In  that  book,  Grenz  called  for  new  approaches  to  our  understanding  of  Scripture, 
theological  method,  and  the  church  that  would  speak  to  a  postmodern  context.  In  effect, 
the  earlier  work  serves  as  the  prolegomena  for  his  systematic  theology. 

He  deals  with  the  traditional  topics  of  systematic  theology  in  a  Trinitarian 
structure,  arguing  that  salvation,  the  church,  and  eschatology  are  all  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Although  he  discusses  sin  and  salvation,  he  has  no  major  headings  for  these 
topics,  including  them  as  subtopics  under  anthropology  and  pneumatology,  respectively. 

He  affirms  a  threefold  norm  for  theology:  "the  biblical  message,  the 
theological  heritage  of  the  church,  and  the  thought-forms  of  the  historical-cultural  context 
in  which  the  contemporary  people  of  God  seek  to  speak,  live,  and  act"  (21).  Of  these 
three,  he  gives  priority  to  the  biblical  message. 
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In  line  with  this  threefold  norm,  he  chooses  community  as  the  integrative  motif 
of  his  theology  (in  particular,  the  "eschatological  community")  because  of  its  biblical 
foundations,  its  connection  with  theological  discussions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its 
relevance  to  the  contemporary  context,  especially  to  the  insights  of  sociology.  His 
reading  in  sociology  (at  least  as  reflected  in  the  footnotes)  seems  to  be  limited;  he  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  Robert  Bellah's  Habits  of  the  Heart. 

His  eschatological  approach  is  influenced  by  the  thought  of  Wolfhart 
Pannenberg,  under  whom  he  completed  doctoral  studies.  He  declares  that  his  own 
theological  preunderstandings  are  "avowedly  evangelical  and  unabashedly  Baptist"  (ix). 
This  Baptist  perspective  is  Arminian  except  in  the  area  of  perseverance. 

Grenz's  theology  has  a  number  of  strengths.  His  focus  on  the  eschatological 
community  is  a  fruitful  one  which  provides  fresh  insights.  His  work  counters  the 
individualistic  tendency  of  much  evangelical  theology  and  addresses  the  need  for 
community  in  our  broken  and  fragmented  society,  as  his  eschatological  perspective 
provides  grounds  for  hope  and  for  constructive  engagement  in  the  world. 

The  theme  of  community  is  consistent  throughout  the  book.  An  excellent 
discussion  of  God  as  the  social  trinity  lays  the  foundation  for  this  theme.  Grenz  argues 
that  community  is  the  life  of  the  trinity,  and  that  God's  redemptive  purpose  for  humanity 
is  to  bring  his  people  to  participate  in  the  mutual  self-giving  that  characterizes  Trinitarian 
life.  He  describes  sin  as  the  destruction  of  community  and  salvation  as  the  restoration  of 
community.  God's  eschatological  purpose  is  to  create  a  redeemed  people  enjoying 
fellowship  with  God  and  with  one  another  in  a  renewed  creation.  Grenz  manages  to  give 
readers  both  a  vision  of  the  cosmic  scope  of  God's  redemptive  purposes  and  a  sense  of 
the  practical  value  of  this  knowledge  for  the  Christian  life. 

Grenz  always  presents  the  biblical  foundation  for  the  doctrines  he  discusses, 
as  well  as  important  historical  developments.  His  conclusions  are  almost  always 
exegetically  grounded.  (One  exception  is  his  discussion  of  millennial  views,  in  which 
he  does  not  exegete  Revelation  20.)  He  tries  to  take  doctrines  to  their  practical 
expression,  as  in  his  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  local  congregation  and  the 
elements  of  an  ordination  service.  His  dialogue  with  contemporary  theology  as  well  as 
the  biblical  text  brings  a  refreshing  creativity  to  his  discussions,  although  he  generally 
remains  within  traditional  evangelical  thought.  The  book  itself  is  very  attractively 
printed,  and  the  text  is  accessible  to  beginning  students. 

Grenz's  "preliminary  sketch"  does  retain  some  rough  edges.  Some  examples 
of  imprecision  in  terminology  or  logic  mar  an  otherwise  clear  presentation.  For  example, 
his  references  to  his  three  "sources  or  norms"  for  theology  (21)  clouds  an  important 
discussion  of  biblical  authority.  Sources  and  norms  are  not  the  same  thing.  Moreover, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  beginning  of  salvation,  he  confuses  the  concepts  of  imputed  and 
imparted  righteousness,  saying  that  God  "imparts  righteousness  to  us  as  a  new  standing 
before  him,"  using  "imputed"  as  a  synonym  on  the  next  page  (568-69). 

Similarly,  his  definition  of  regeneration  as  an  interpersonal  model  of  salvation 
is  really  more  applicable  to  reconciliation  (565-566).  In  fact,  his  integrative  motif  should 
have  led  him  to  give  a  more  prominent  place  to  reconciliation  as  a  model.  On  page  592 
he  declares  that  God's  foreknowledge  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  result  of  predestination. 
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On  page  598,  however,  he  states  that  predestination,  understood  as  God's  determination 
to  glorify  believers,  is  indeed  based  on  God's  foreknowledge. 

Although  Grenz's  dialogue  with  contemporary  theology  is  a  strength,  it  does 
create  some  challenges  for  evangelical  readers.  This  is  most  notable  in  the  area  of 
Christology.  Because  of  his  desire  to  do  Christology  from  below,  he  rejects  a 
Chalcedonian  or  "incamational  Christology"  which  takes  as  its  starting  point  an  eternal 
Logos  which  assumed  human  nature  in  the  event  of  the  incarnation  (402,  404-05).  He 
argues  that  preexistence,  like  the  title  Logos,  is  a  theological  statement  attempting  to 
express  the  significance  of  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  cannot  be  discussed  apart 
from  that  historical  life  (407). 

Similarly,  he  affirms  the  deity  of  Christ  by  arguing  "from  below."  He  says  that 
since  the  historical  Jesus  truly  reveals  God,  he  must  participate  in  the  essence  of  that 
which  he  reveals  (397).  He  also  affirms  the  historicity  of  the  virgin  birth,  although  he 
does  so  on  the  grounds  of  the  historical  consensus  of  the  church  rather  than  as  a 
consequence  of  his  theological  method.  He  notes  that  the  virgin  birth  is  important  but 
not  "christologically  indispensable"  (422).  His  approach  is  intriguing,  but  it  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  want  clear  and  familiar  evangelical  affirmations. 

Other  limitations  are  created  by  Grenz's  theological  perspective.  Non-Baptists 
may  be  put  off  by  the  "unabashedly  Baptist"  perspective  which  surfaces  periodically.  For 
example,  although  he  notes  that  "it  is  fashionable  to  admit"  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  teach  a  single  form  of  church  government,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  first  principle 
of  congregational  organization  in  the  New  Testament  is  "congregational  autonomy"  (717- 
1 8).  He  explains  away  the  instances  of  apostolic  appointment  of  elders  by  saying  that  the 
apostles  may  have  been  ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  congregation  or  that  it  may  have 
been  a  temporary  expedient  (722). 

As  a  believers'  church  theologian,  Grenz  should  be  more  familiar  with 
Anabaptist  theology.  He  seems  to  know  little  about  the  sixteenth  century  continental 
Anabaptists,  except  the  fact  that  they  existed  and  that  they  practiced  believer  baptism. 
He  attributes  to  the  English  Baptists  some  developments  in  theology  and  practice  (such 
as  an  emphasis  on  community  and  church  discipline)  that  belonged  to  the  Anabaptists 
before  them. 

Even  with  these  reservations,  Grenz's  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  biblical 
foundation  and  its  interactions  with  contemporary  thought.  The  various  influences  on 
his  thinking  may  not  yet  be  fully  integrated,  but  their  interactions  make  for  thought- 
provoking  reading.  This  book  would  serve  as  a  good  text  in  theology  for  believers' 
church  seminaries.  Brenda  B.  Colijn 

Walter  A.  Elwell,  ed..  Evangelical  Dictionary  of  Biblical  Theology.  Baker  Reference 
Library,  Grand  Rapids/Carlisle:  Baker  Book  House/Patemoster,  1996,  x+933  pp.,  $44.99. 

The  theological  content  of  Scripture  is  the  main  distinguishing  feature  between 
it  and  other,  contemporary  documents.  This  content  is  the  focus  of  this  reference  work, 
which  supplements  regular  Bible  dictionaries  which  have  their  focus  on  people  and 
places,  other  vital  aspects  of  the  biblical  text.  Differentiating  this  volume  from  other 
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theological  dictionaries  is  its  aim  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
biblical  languages,  and  also  its  Evangelical  position,  having  a  "high"  view  of  the  integrity 
and  trustworthiness  of  Scripture. 

The  work  was  drafted  by  some  one  hundred  twenty  biblical  scholars, 
predominately  from  North  America,  but  having  a  sprinkling  from  Britain,  Israel  and  New 
Zealand.  The  sole  female  contributor  reflects,  one  hopes,  the  numerous  demands  to  write 
placed  on  the  growing  number  of  Evangelical  women  scholars  rather  than  any  editorial 
bias. 

The  volume  sets  out  to  explore  the  theology  of  each  biblical  book,  as  well  as 
various  people  (Aaron,  David,  Jesus  and  Moses,  but  not  Athaliah,  Jezebel,  or  Sampson), 
places  (Babylon  [which  is  not  identified  in  its  Revelation  symbolism],  and  Jerusalem), 
practices  (baptism,  including  that  for  the  dead,  circumcision,  marriage,  and  prayer),  and 
concepts  (predestination  and  salvation).  While  the  volume  is  already  massive,  it  seems 
that  some  of  the  more  controversial  topics  which  are  left  untouched  would  be  where 
many  would  turn  for  help,  not  being  content  to  follow  familiar  paths  with  familiar 
concepts. 

Evangelicals  will  find  the  volume  readable  and  useful,  with  the  brief 
bibliographies  appended  to  many  articles,  and  the  lengthy  Scripture  index  adding  to  the 
usefulness.  Preachers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  librarians  at  all  levels  of  institutions,  should 
be  aware  of  the  work.  David  Baker 

Colin  E.  Gunton,  A  Brief  Theology  of  Revelation.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1995,  134 
pp.,  $29.95. 

In  his  book  A  Brief  Theologv  of  Revelation.  Colin  Gunton  stresses  that 
"Christianity  is  a  revealed  religion"  (p.  16).  Modernity  seeks,  however,  to  force  a  choice 
between  reason  and  revelation.  Gunton  rejects  this  dichotomy,  asserting  (after  Coleridge) 
that  "all  Truth  is  a  species  of  revelation"  (22).  Here  Gunton's  trinitarian  emphasis,  and 
particularly  his  pneumatology,  is  crucial:  "If  there  is  revelation  of  the  truth  of  the  world, 
it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  Truth  enables  it  to  take  place.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  creator 
Spirit  brings  it  about  that  human  rationality  is  able,  within  the  limits  set  to  it,  to 
encompass  the  truth  of  the  creation"  (34-35).  Thus,  any  system  which  seeks  to  ground 
knowledge  (any  knowledge)  in  direct  human  reason  and/or  experience  without  divine 
revelation  is  a  form  of  pelagianism  —  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  grace  (for  this  reason 
Gunton  rejects  foundationalism,  p.  50). 

The  central  task  of  revelation,  however,  is  the  communication  of  a  saving 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  here  that  special  revelation,  the  revelation  of  Scripture,  becomes 
necessary.  "The  particular  quality  of  the  Bible's  mediation  of  revelation  is  derived  from 
its  mediation  of  salvation.  It's  [sic]  uniqueness  derives  from  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christ 
who  is  mediated  and  of  that  which  is  mediated  by  Christ"  (74).  The  Father  is  made 
known  by  the  Son,  however  only  a  very  few  directly  experience  this  revelation.  Gunton 
writes,  "May  we  not  then  say  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  inspiration  is  to  enable  the 
authors  to  write  what  they  have  written  and  to  enable  their  words  to  be  the  indispensable 
mediators  of  revelation?"  (78). 
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This  then  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  revelation  and  tradition. 
Here,  too,  is  revelation  mediated:  "It  concerns  the  way  in  which  the  generally  agreed 
revelation  is  interpreted  and  handed  on  by  those  who  follow  the  prophets  and  apostles: 
the  way  in  which  revelation  is  mediated  by  tradition"  (95).  Gunton  writes,  "Tradition  in 
the  church,  then,  is  a  process  of  gift  and  reception  in  which  the  deposit  of  faith  —  the 
teaching  and  ethics  of  the  Christian  community  ~  is  received,  interpreted  and  handed  on 
through  time"  (103).  Here  as  well  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  for  "Wherever  there  is 
revelation  of  any  kind,  there  is  the  work  of  the  creator  and  redeemer  Spirit"  (121).  It  is 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  which  is  crucial  to  revelation,  which  enables  the  creature  to  reveal 
the  Creator.  This  therefore  provides  for  Gunton  the  possibility  of  both  general  revelation 
in  nature  and  special  revelation  in  Scripture.  "Why  should  we  not  gladly  accept  the 
humanity  of  scripture  as  the  vehicle  of  revelation?  And  why  should  not  the  created  order 
and  linguistic  forms  in  general  serve  as  media  of  revelation?"  (124). 

Gunton's  book  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  deals  with  an  area  which  is  not 
often  considered  in  depth.  Because  Christianity  is  a  revealed  faith,  many  within  it  simply 
take  the  fact  of  revelation  as  given  without  considering  what  revelation  entails.  Gunton's 
work  is  helpful  in  consciously  working  in  terms  of  the  Trinity  (here  he  reflects  something 
of  a  trend  in  recent  British  theology),  and  especially  so  in  stressing  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  historically  has  been  associated  with  the  giving  of  prophecy  and  Scripture  but 
less  often  with  revelation  in  the  broader  sense. 

There  are  also  questions,  however.  Pluralists  may  question  Gunton's  silence 
concerning  the  possibility  of  revelation  outside  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  (Gunton 
interestingly  asserts  that  special  revelation  necessarily  precedes  general  revelation).  Also, 
when  Gunton  discusses  the  relationship  between  scripture  and  tradition,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  a  clear  delineation  between  the  two  (although  Gunton  appears  to  accept  a  closed 
canon  produced  in  "a  specific  revelation  period",  p.  1 13).  Conservatives  may  also  wonder 
where  Gunton's  system  will  lead  with  regard  to  issues  of  biblical  reliability.  Gunton  is 
not  clear  here  --  he  can  defend  the  notion  of  propositional  revelation  and  in  another  place 
write  of  the  "less  acceptable  sides"  of  the  Old  Testament  record  (79).  Even  the  notion 
that  all  knowledge  requires  divine  revelation  raises  epistemological  questions  which 
Gunton  cannot  pursue.  Indeed,  perhaps  most  of  the  difficulties  in  this  book  arise  from 
its  brevity,  and  its  nature  as  a  theological  overview  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
treatment.  However,  as  Gunton  is  certainly  correct  regarding  the  centrality  of  revelation 
for  the  Christian  faith,  this  book  may  still  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  introduction  to 
this  important  doctrine.  (736)  David  M.  King 

Sydney  H.  T.  Page,  Powers  of  Evil:  A  Biblical  Study  of  Satan  &  Demons.  Grand  Rapids: 
Baker  Books,  1995. 

Over  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number 
of  studies,  at  both  the  popular  and  scholarly  levels,  devoted  to  the  Devil  and/or  demons. 
The  sheer  quantity  of  books,  articles,  films,  and  addresses  indicates  that  interest  in  this 
topic  is  extraordinarily  high.  While  part  of  this  fascination  might  be  attributed  to  the 
attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  more  heinous  and  brutal  acts  occurring  with  alarming 
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frequency  today,  much  of  the  current  preoccupation  among  Christians  is  the  result  of 
renewed  reflection  in  the  church  about  the  reality  of  supernatural  evil  forces.  After  years 
of  either  completely  ignoring  or  relegating  the  issue  of  Satan  and  demons  to  the 
backwaters  of  theological  discussions,  numbers  of  Christians  have  not  only  rediscovered 
that  powers  of  evil  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  biblical  world  view,  but  are  also 
convinced  that  believers  must  be  active  participants  in  spiritual  warfare  against  such 
powers.  At  issue  is  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Devil  and  the  relationship  between 
demons  and  Christians.  Without  fear  of  overstating  the  case,  opinions  range  from  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  the  Devil  and  the  demonic  to  those  who  see  demons  lurking 
behind  every  illness  or  other  misfortune.  Needless  to  say,  this  topic  is  both  controversial 
and  divisive. 

Sydney  H.  T.  Page,  Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Academic  Dean  at 
Edmonton  Baptist  Seminary,  has  sought  to  bring  some  measure  of  clarity  to  the  current, 
and  at  times  extreme,  discussion  by  offering  a  systemic  examination  of  the  biblical 
teaching  regarding  Satan  and  demons.  The  underlying  assumption  of  his  method  is  that 
"the  Bible's  authority  is  primary;  thus,  experience  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  what  is 
taught  in  Scripture"  (p.  9).  Page's  academic  preparation  for  such  an  exegetical 
undertaking  includes  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Manchester. 

This  investigation  of  the  biblical  text  is  divided  into  six  major  sections,  with 
a  number  of  excurses  throughout  the  work  and  concludes  his  examination  with  a  post- 
script on  the  Demonic  Today. 

In  chapter  one  ("Satan  in  the  Old  Testament")  Page  finds  that  Satan  is  not  a 
figure  of  major  importance,  though  the  concept  was  apparently  familiar  to  the  readers. 
The  term  itself  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  OT,  with  all  occurrences  coming  in 
relatively  late  compositions.  These  three  passages  indicate  that  a  developing  under- 
standing of  Satan  is  discernible  in  the  OT  in  that  the  word  progresses  from  being  a 
common  noun  to  functioning  as  a  proper  noun.  In  all  these  texts  Satan  is  presented  as 
being  in  fundamental  opposition  to  God  and  humanity. 

Chapter  two  ("Fallen  Angels,  Demons,  and  Evil  Spirits  in  the  Old  Testament") 
reveals  that  a  great  variety  of  terms  are  used  to  refer  to  evil  spiritual  agencies,  all  of 
which  have  reference  to  "independent  spiritual  beings  opposed  to  God"  (p.  81).  These 
evil  forces  promote  injustice,  the  oppression  of  God's  people,  idolatry,  deception,  and 
violence.  Though  exhibiting  some  similarities  to  Satan,  these  forces  are  never  directly 
related  to  Satan  in  the  OT,  nor  is  he  presented  as  the  head  of  these  forces.  In  contrast  to 
contemporary  Ancient  Near-Eastern  texts,  the  OT  makes  no  reference  to  demon 
possession  or  exorcism,  nor  do  the  people  exhibit  undue  fear  or  fascination  with  these 
spirits. 

"Satan  and  Jesus  in  Conflict"  is  the  subject  of  chapter  three.  Here  Page  notes 
the  marked  increase  in  references  to  Satan  in  the  Gospels  as  compared  to  the  OT.  In  fact, 
this  conflict  is  identified  as  one  of  the  leading  Gospel  motifs,  beginning  in  the 
temptations,  continuing  in  the  ministry  of  healing  and  deliverance,  and  culminating  in 
the  passion.  In  contrast  to  the  OT,  Satan  is  presented  as  the  leader  of  a  demonic 
kingdom.  In  addition,  the  Gospels  indicate  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  are  subject  to 
Satan's  attacks,  specifically  as  it  relates  to  the  temptation  to  sin. 
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In  the  chapter  devoted  to  "Jesus'  Mastery  of  the  Demons",  Page  takes  up  the 
issue  of  demon  possession  and  exorcism.  While  the  Gospels  give  evidence  of  a  conflict 
between  Jesus  and  the  demons  there  is  no  idea  of  a  struggle  between  equals,  for  Jesus' 
superiority  is  at  no  point  in  question.  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  always  being  successful  in  his 
exorcistic  ministry.  The  demoniacs  many  times  seek  Jesus  out  often  screaming  when 
confronted,  sometimes  confessing  Jesus'  messianic  dignity.  The  laying  on  of  hands  plays 
no  role  in  exorcisms  and  there  is  little  conversation  between  Jesus  and  demons.  While 
the  demons  are  presented  as  opponents  of  Jesus,  those  tormented  by  demons  are  never 
criticized.  Chapter  four  is  followed  up  by  an  excursus  entitled  "Exorcism  in  the  Modem 
World".  Here  Page  argues  for  the  possibility  of  demon  possession  and  the  need  for 
exorcism.  At  the  same  time,  he  urges  extreme  caution  in  the  diagnosis  of  demon 
possession  calling  for  considerable  critical  reflection  and  warning  of  specific  implicit 
dangers. 

In  chapter  five  Page  takes  up  the  "The  Apostolic  Teaching  Concerning  Satan" 
offering  a  survey  of  the  nonnarrative  materials  in  the  NT.  Here  Satan  is  found  to  be  a 
dangerous  enemy  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  over  an  unbelieving  world  and 
occasionally  unleashing  attacks  on  believers.  The  latter  consists  of  temptations, 
afflictions,  and  accusations.  Despite  the  apparent  power  of  Satan,  there  is  an  optimistic 
tone  in  many  of  the  passages  examined  in  that  Satan  is  viewed  as  an  (ultimately)  defeated 
foe  who  may  be  overcome  in  the  everyday  practice  of  believers. 

The  final  major  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  "The  Apostolic  Teaching 
Concerning  the  Powers  of  Evil".  Although  Page  finds  a  number  of  similarities  between 
the  ideas  found  in  the  nonnarrative  materials  with  that  discovered  in  the  narrative  texts, 
he  also  points  out  some  of  the  distinctives  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  While  the 
existence  of  evil  spirits  is  taken  for  granted,  one  finds  new  terms  used  to  describe  them, 
most  notably  "rulers"  and  "authorities".  As  are  the  demons,  these  entities  are  allied  with 
Satan.  Among  their  functions  are:  the  promotion  of  error,  involvement  in  moral  and 
religious  struggles,  the  accusation  of  guilt  against  humanity,  and  the  affliction  of  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  God.  For  the  most  part,  these  documents  attribute  the  same 
functions  to  these  spirits  and  they  do  to  Satan. 

Page  concludes  his  study  with  a  postscript  entitled  "The  Demonic  Today"  in 
which  he  offers  reasons  why  believers  should  take  seriously  the  existence  of  Satan  and 
evil  spirits.  At  the  same  time,  he  encourages  believers  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  breeding 
fear  and  paranoia,  appealing  to  Satan  and  demons  to  excuse  one's  failings,  accepting 
superstitious  beliefs  and  practices,  engaging  in  unrestrained  speculation,  and  falling 
victim  to  imbalance. 

Page  has  produced  an  important  and  helpful  book  for  all  those  interested  in  this 
topic.  It  is  well  conceived,  researched,  and  written.  The  author  seems  to  have  examined 
all  the  major  relevant  texts  in  an  exegetical  style  that  is  even  handed  with  very  little 
special  pleading.  If  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  a  specific  conclusion,  Page  does  not 
reach  it.  If  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  make  a  decision  he  leaves  the  issue  open.  The 
author  is  also  to  be  commended  for  attempting  to  bring  the  fruit  of  biblical  scholarship 
to  bear  on  the  life  of  the  contemporary  church  on  a  most  significant  issue. 
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The  primary  weakness  of  this  fine  study  is  the  methodological  approach  found 
in  the  use  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Instead  of  allowing  the  individual  evangelists  to  be 
heard  on  their  own  terms,  they  are  placed  together  and  read  through  a  "historical-critical" 
grid.  The  result  of  this  methodological  decision  is  that  on  various  occasions  Page  misses 
the  individual  Evangelist's  overall  view  on  the  topic.  For  example,  if  Page  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  Lukan  narrative  on  its  own,  two  of  his  conclusions  may  well  have 
been  altered.  First,  it  does  appear  that  in  Luke  the  laying  on  of  hands  some-times 
accompanied  exorcism.  Second,  Luke  does  not  treat  alike  all  those  afflicted  by  demons. 
He  appears  to  work  with  two  distinct  categories:  a)  there  are  infirmities  which  result 
from  demon  possession  proper,  a  condition  in  which  the  sufferer  is  dominated  by  the  evil 
spirit  and  b)  there  are  demonic  afflictions  of  persons  who  are  otherwise  unaffected  by  the 
evil  spirit.  While  this  is  not  the  place  to  spell  out  the  implications  of  these  points,  they 
do  indicate  that  a  narrative  approach  to  the  individual  Synaptic  could  have  strengthened 
the  study. 

Even  with  this  criticism,  Page's  work  is  excellent  and  should  prove  to  be  an 
invaluable  resource  for  classroom  and  parish  alike.  Both  Page  and  the  publisher  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  production  of  such  a  fine  volume.  It  is  to  be  highly  recommended 
to  the  readers  of  ATJ.  John  Christopher  Thomas, 

Church  of  God  School  of  Theology,  Cleveland,  TN 

Richard  Swinbume,  The  Christian  God.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1994, 261  pp.,  $24.00 
(pbk). 

This  is  the  third  of  Richard  Swinburne's  projected  tetralogy  on  what  he  terms 
"central  Christian  doctrines"  (p.  3).  Having  dealt  in  earlier  volumes  with  issues 
surrounding  human  sin  and  divine  revelation,  Swinbume  turns  in  The  Christian  God  to 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  God,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  Swinbume,  who  is  Nolloth  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Christian  Religion  at  Oxford,  follows  in  this  book  his  preferred  pattern  of  dealing  first 
with  philosophical  issues,  and  then  applying  his  philosophical  conclusions  in  a  thorough, 
systematic  and  concise  way  to  theological  issues.  Thus,  he  begins  in  Part  I  of  The 
Christian  Goc?  with  an  exposition  of  five  basic  metaphysical  themes—Substance,  Thisness 
(individuation  and  identity),  Causation,  Time,  and  Necessity—in  preparation  for  their 
application  to  issues  surrounding  the  nature  of  God.  Part  II  then  consists  of  five  chapters 
discussing  Divine  Properties,  the  Divine  Nature,  the  Trinity,  the  Possibility  of 
Incarnation,  and  the  Evidence  of  Incarnation.  Although  there  are  many  carefully  argued 
and  intriguing  aspects  to  this  book— including  discussions  of  God's  omnipotence, 
omniscience  and  His  existence  in  time— I  will  discuss  here  only  Swinburne's  conclusions 
regarding  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

Concerning  the  Trinity,  Swinbume  argues  that  God,  as  an  omniscient  and 
perfectly  fi-ee  and  rational  agent  not  subject  to  the  causal  power  of  desires,  will  inevitably 
do  what  is  best,  when  there  exists  a  best  action.  Thus,  if  we  can  discover  an  overriding 
reason  to  perform  some  action,  we  can  reasonably  suppose  that  God  will  inevitably 
perform  that  action.  Swinbume  calls  such  an  action  that  flows  inevitably  from  God's 
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perfect  freedom  and  goodness  an  act  of  essence,  contrasting  this  with  an  act  of  will.  He 
then  claims  that,  because  love  is  a  supreme  good,  there  is  overriding  reason  for  a  divine 
being  to  cause  the  existence  of  another  divine  being,  and,  because  worthwhile  love 
"involves  co-operating  with  another  to  benefit  third  parties"  (p.  1 77),  there  is  overriding 
reason  for  two  such  divine  beings  to  co-operate  in  causing  a  third  such  being.  Such 
causation,  being  inevitable  and  an  act  of  essence,  would  not  be  a  creative  act  of  will. 
Therefore,  each  of  these  divine  individuals  is  what  Swinburne  calls  'metaphysically 
necessary',  in  that  they  are  inevitably  (actively  or  permissively)  caused  by  a  divine  being- 
-God  the  Father  being  the  active  cause  of  God  the  Son,  both  of  these  together  being  the 
active  cause  of  God  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  in  tum  being  permissive  causes 
of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Father  (whom  they  inevitably  allow  to  exist). 

Swinbume  goes  to  some  lengths  to  test  his  a  priori  philosophical  conclusions 
against  the  revelation  of  Christian  scripture  and  tradition.  In  assessing  his  views  on  the 
Trinity,  Swinbume  claims  that  the  relevant  creeds  (Nicene,  Athanasian)  and  councils 
were,  in  denying  tritheism,  "denying  that  there  were  three  independent  divine  beings,  any 
of  which  could  exist  without  the  other;  or  which  could  act  independently  of  each  other." 
(p.  180,  Swinburne's  emphasis).  In  accordance  with  this,  the  causal  relationships 
described  above  (1)  entail  a  strong  mutual  dependence  or  "indivisible  unity"  (p.  181) 
among  the  three  divine  beings  (2)  are  the  only  significant  source  of  individuation  among 
them. 

Swinbume  also  claims  that  his  theory  of  the  Incamation  allows  us  to  read  the 
doctrine  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (AD  451)  as  internally  consistent  and 
as  consistent  with  the  New  Testament.  Swinbume  argues  that  being  human  is  not  as 
essential  property  of  individuals  who  are  human—one  can  lose  or  gain  humanity  while 
retaining  one's  identity— and  this  is  contrasted  with  divinity  and  with  various  specific 
divine  properties  (omnipotence,  etc.),  which  are  essential  properties  of  divine  beings. 
Thus,  Swinbume  argues,  any  incamation  must  involve  God  taking  on  human  properties 
as  contingent  (not  essential)  properties-which,  because  all  humans  have  such  properties 
contingently,  is  enough  to  make  God  fully  human— without  giving  up  His  essential  divine 
properties. 

This  is  not  an  ApoUinarian  view  where  God  uses  a  human  body  but  has  no 
human  soul.  Rather,  it  is  God's  'soul'  (in  a  broad  sense)  taking  on  "a  human  way  of 
thinking  and  acting,  as  well  as  his  divine  way"  (p.  197).  This  leads  us  to  Swinbume's 
central  thesis  conceming  the  Incamation,  which  he  calls  the  'divided  mind'  account. 
Taking  a  cue  from  Freud,  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  total  interpenetration,  Swinbume 
proposes  that  a  divine  being  who  became  fully  human,  thinking  and  being  tempted  in  a 
human  way,  would  have  to  divide  his  mind  into  a  fully  divine  part  and  a  part  that  was, 
by  God's  own  perfectly  free  choice,  limited  to  a  human  way  of  operating.  Much  like  a 
human  can  believe  she  is  acting  on  one  set  of  beliefs  when  subconsciously  she  is  acting 
on  a  different  set,  so  Christ  could  act,  for  example,  without  always  being  aware  of  his 
omniscience:  "So  using  the  notion  of  divided  mind  we  can  coherently  suppose  a  divine 
individual  to  become  incamate  while  remaining  divine,  and  yet  act  and  feel  much  like 
ourselves"  (p.  203).  Although  God  could  never  allow  himself  to  do  wTong,  Christ  could 
feel  tempted  to  do  wrong  due  to  the  divided  mind,  thus  sharing  in  the  experience  of  our 
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temptations,  and  he  could  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  refrain  from  supererogatory 
action  (such  as  crucifixion).  Thus,  he  would  be  praiseworthy  for  acting  in  a 
supererogatory  manner  under  typically  human  limitations. 

The  Christian  God  is  part  of  a  series,  a  piece  of  a  larger  philosophical  argument 
for  the  faith.  However,  the  work  is  ultimately  self-sufficient,  and  a  reader  with  a  good 
philosophical  background  or  aptitude  can  approach  The  Christian  God  on  its  own  terms. 
The  book  is  a  central  work  by  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  religion  of  our  day.  It 
will  b  a  necessary  part  of  any  college,  university,  or  seminary  library,  and  it  will  be 
profitably  read  by  anyone  who  thinks  seriously  about  the  attributes  of  God  and  about  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

G.  Scott  Gravlee,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 

Bruce  Waltke,  Finding  the  Will  of  God:  A  Pagan  Notion?.  Gresham,  OR:  Vision  House, 
1995,  181pp. 

"God  loves  you  and  has  a  wonder  plan  for  your  life"-  familiar  words  from  a 
common  evangelistic  tool.  The  first  statement  is  incontrovertible,  but  it  is  on  the  second 
which  this  volume  could  be  said  to  focus.  Bruce  Waltke,  longtime  professor  of  Old 
Testament  and  Hebrew  in  Canada  and  the  US,  skillfully  takes  up  this  topic. 

A  major  theological  problem  with  the  last  part  of  the  first  sentence  above  is  the 
implication  that  the  plan  referred  to  is  unique,  specific  to  each  person,  and  hidden, 
requiring  a  diligent  search.  We  have  all  heard,  or  said,  "I  want  to  find  God's  will  for  my 
life."  Waltke  queries  the  supposition  that  God  is  trying  to  keep  that  will  away  from  us, 
depriving  us  of  security  and  joy  of  living. 

Waltke  introduces  the  mechanical,  instrumental  means  of  soliciting  the  will  of 
the  gods  which  were  used  among  Israel's  neighbors  (e.g.  divination,  lots,  signs),  some 
of  which  were  evident  in  the  life  of  Israel  itself,  and  some  even  today.  He  makes  the 
interesting  observation  (p.  70):  "There  are  no  instances  of  seeking  or  finding  God's  will 
after  Acts  1. 24.. ..It  is  not  divination,  seeking  to  probe  the  divine  mind,  but  revelation 
given  by  God  to  His  people." 

The  last  six  chapters  of  the  book  articulate  six  means  of  guidance  or  revelation: 
Bible  reading,  a  heart  for  God,  wise  counsel,  providence,  common  sense,  and 
supernatural,  divine  intervention. 

The  volume  is  very  insightful  and  practical,  deserving  a  place  in  church, 
college  and  seminary  libraries,  and  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  would  serve  God.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  tool  for  a  Bible  study  group.  David  W.  Baker 

R.  Alastair  Campbell,  The  Elders:  Senioritv  within  Earliest  Christianitv.  Edinburgh:  T. 
&  T.Clark,  1994,309  pp. 

Campbell's  work  deals  with  a  subject  long  neglected  in  scholarly  circles. 
Tracing  the  "consensus  view"  back  to  Sohm,  elders  have  largely  been  ruled  by  unfounded 
assumptions.  Sohm's  successors  retained  his  view  of  leaders  in  Paul's  letters  as  being 
charismatic  but  neglected  Sohm's  view  that  elders  were  not  an  office.  Moreover,  noting 
that  elder  is  not  found  in  the  "genuine"  letters  of  Paul,  some  interpret  the  NT  as  recording 
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the  opposition  between  the  Pauline  (Gentile)  charismatic  model  and  Jewish-Christian 
model  derived  from  the  synagogue-elder. 

Chapters  two  and  three  deal  with  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  texts  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  period.  The  next  three  chapters  treat  the  NT  evidence;  first,  the  "genuine"  Pauline 
writings,  which  are  the  earliest,  then  Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  are  roughly 
contemporaneous.  The  final  corpus  is  early  post-NT  literature. 

Campbell  concludes  that  the  consensus  opinion  is  mistaken  because  it  reads 
back  into  ancient  texts  post-Reformation  assumptions,  not  adequately  taking  into  account 
the  household  as  a  sociological  institution.  Elders,  he  argues,  were  not  officers,  but 
simply  elderly  people  who  led  by  nature  of  ancient  sociological  household  structure  and 
the  cultural  value  of  honoring  the  elderly.  Since  believers  first  met  in  houses,  the 
household  structure  explains  the  term  "elder."  The  host,  a  person  of  means  so  as  to 
provide  a  large  house,  would  preside  over  the  meeting  in  his  house  (Kax '  oiKOv,  in 
Luke).  That  person  would  be  called  an  "elder,"  as  would  all  the  heads  of  households 
present.  When  the  believers  outgrew  one  house,  other  houses  would  contain  a  "house 
church"  with  an  identical  arrangement.  To  meet  the  organizational  need  of  multiple 
house-churches  in  a  location,  each  house  chose  one  of  the  elders  as  episkopos,  or  bishop, 
to  represent  them.  All  bishops  would  still  be  elders  simply  because  they  were  still  the 
influential  members.  These  bishop-elders  led  corporately  when  believers  met  kkt  ' 
CKKAriaiav  (again,  Lucan  terminology).  It  is  in  the  Pastoral  epistles  where  churches  are 
taught  to  appoint  elders  Katd  tioAiv  (Tit  1 .5-9).  Though  this  could  mean  "in  each  city," 
Campbell  suggests  it  is  better  to  understand  this  in  a  sense  parallel  to  Luke,  i.e.,  "over  the 
city."  This  gave  rise  to  a  monepiskopacy  as  seen  in  the  post-NT  literature.  It  was  only 
later  that  elders  become  an  office  known  as  priests  (pp.  228-35). 

Campbell's  argument  that  "elder"  is  an  originally  vague  term,  which  connoted 
rank  rather  than  office  is  convincing.  He  notes  that  he  has  interpreted  details  which  are 
open  to  other  explanations.  What  gives  him  confidence  is  that  the  difficulties  of  the  early 
second  century  literature  can  be  more  neatly  explained  by  his  reconstruction  than  they 
can  by  the  consensus  view.  For  Campbell,  the  household  model  provides  a  knowable  and 
substantial  basis  for  understanding  the  workings  of  the  NT  church.  The  absence  of  the 
term  "elder"  in  Paul  does  not  mean  that  there  is  conflict  between  Jewish  and  Genfile 
churches,  but  that  there  is  within  the  NT  itself  a  development  of  church  polity,  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  Pauline  writings. 

Four  questions  may  be  raised.  First,  Campbell  reads  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as 
an  innovation  to  establish  the  monepiskopacy  over  a  city,  rather  than  correction  or 
general  instruction.  If  the  Pastorals  are  actually  Pauline,  how  would  that  affect  his 
reconstruction? 

Another  question  regards  sociological  method  and  inspiration.  Campbell  (pp. 
101-2)  says,  regarding  Paul's  teaching  in  Corinthians,  "that  people  [i.e.,  Paul]  act  as  they 
do  not  simply  as  the  result  of  theological  ideas,  but  also  in  response  to  social  and 
economic  realities."  Is  sociological  method  overriding  the  Spirit's  inspiration  of  Paul? 

One  of  the  fundamental  blocks  of  Campbell's  thesis  is  that  elders  were  ranking 
members  of  the  community,  and  therefore  wealthy  and  influential.  Is  it  difficult  to  square 
this  with  NT  teaching  about  the  poor,  as  in  1  Cor  1.26-28  and  James  2.1-13,  and  the 
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reputation  that  existed  of  Christians  being  poor  as  late  as  the  early  third  century  in  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  c.  12? 

Finally,  dealing  with  the  implications  of  his  study  for  the  modem  church, 
Campbell  treats  elders  and  the  role  of  women.  He  reasons  that  since  "elders"  refers  to  the 
influential  members  of  society,  we  should  view  NT  women  such  as  Lydia  as  filling  that 
role.  Therefore  the  modem  church  should  consider  allowing  women  to  reenter  this 
leadership  role  (pp.  255-7).  However,  if  the  NT  is  going  to  serve  as  a  model,  and  if 
elders  actually  held  a  position  of  rank  and  not  office,  then  would  it  not  follow  that  though 
some  women  had  rank,  they  did  not  hold  office  and  therefore  the  NT  offers  no  parallel 
for  ordaining  women  to  such  an  office  today?         Lee  M.  Fields,  Roanoke  Bible  College 

Alvyn  Pettersen,  Athanasius.  Harrisburg,  PA:  Morehouse  Publishing,  1995,  202  pp.  , 
$16.95  (pbk). 

Patristic  scholar  Johannes  Quasten  has  commented  that  the  history  of  dogma 
in  the  fourth  century  is  identical  with  the  history  of  the  life  of  Athanasius.  In  light  of 
Athanasius'  vigorous  defense  and  explication  of  Nicea  in  spite  of  stiff  theological  and 
political  opposition  (indeed,  Hamak  has  argued  that  without  Athanasius  the  church  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Arians),  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  his  importance  to  the  development 
of  the  theology  of  the  church.  Therefore  the  new  introduction  to  Athanasius  by  Alvyn 
Pettersen  may  be  seen  as  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  literature. 

Pettersen  begins  with  an  Introduction  to  Athanasius'  "Life  and  Times".  This 
is  less  a  biographical  sketch  than  an  overview  of  the  theological  and  political  situation 
during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  and  it  provides  a  very  useful  backdrop  to  what  follows. 

Athanasius  is,  of  course,  known  primarily  for  his  christological  teachings. 
Pettersen's  study  is  helpful  in  that  it  approaches  Athanasius'  theology  as  a  whole,  thereby 
setting  Athanasius'  christology  into  the  larger  context  of  his  thought.  Pettersen  therefore 
begins  not  with  incarnation  but  with  creation  and  God's  providential  work  in  that  created 
world.  From  here  Pettersen  moves  to  consider  Athanasius'  understanding  of  revelation, 
and  of  humanity's  resistance  to  revelation.  Pettersen's  third  chapter  considers  God's  self- 
revelation  in  the  incamation  of  the  Logos  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  human  dilemma. 
Pettersen  emphasizes  that  for  Athanasius  christology  is  closely  bound  to  soteriology.  The 
Logos  who  revealed  the  Father  could  not  merely  have  a  creaturely  knowledge  of  God, 
but  must  in  fact  be  God:  "For  Athanasius,  that  people  could  look  upon  the  face  of  God 
in  Christ  was  the  basis  of  much  human  hope"  (71).  Pettersen  then  discusses  Athanasius' 
understanding  of  salvation  as  not  merely  a  restoration  to  a  prelapsarian  state,  but  rather 
as  a  participation  of  humanity  in  the  divine  nature  through  the  divine  humanity  of  Christ: 
"Salvation  thus  delivers  people  from  sin  to  'participation'  in  God,  to  deification.  For  the 
Logos  'became  man  that  we  might  be  deified'"  (105,  citing  De  Incarnatione  54). 

The  last  half  of  the  book  considers  the  Incamation  and  Trinity.  In  chapter  five 
Pettersen  again  emphasizes  the  soteriological  implications  of  Athanasius'  christology. 
Thus,  Athanasius  stands  equally  against  docetism,  Arianism,  and  adoptionism  in  that 
each  system  imperils  human  salvation: 
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The  passions  are,  for  Athanasius,  an  integral 

part  of  the  Incarnation,  which  was  undertaken 

for  our  salvation.  Hence,  Christ's  passions  must 

be    real    passions:    otherwise    people's    real 

passions  will  not  be  met.   The  divinity  of  the 

Logos  must  be  genuine:  otherwise  he  will  not 

be  a  sufficient  healer  of  the  real  passions  he 

meets.  There  must  be  a  real  union  of  the  Healer 

with  the  passible  humanity  needing  healing,  and 

not  simply  the  Healer's  coming  upon  a  passible 

person:  otherwise  the  salvation  will  not  be 

secured.  (123) 

Chapter  six  examines  the  trinitarian  imphcations  of  Athanasius'  terminology,  considering 

his  use  of  "form",  "like",  "proper",  "homoousios",  and  "hypostasis"  in  discussing  the 

relationship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Chapter  seven  sketches  the  relationship  of  Father, 

Son,  and  Spirit,  and  shows  Athanasius'  attempt  to  describe  the  Godhead  in  ways  which 

show  distinction  but  not  division  of  the  Persons. 

Pettersen  has  written  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  thought  of  one  of  the 
church's  most  significant  theologians.  His  writing  style  is  clear,  although  there  is  an 
economy  to  his  writing  which  condenses  his  thought  and  which  therefore  may  make  the 
book  a  bit  of  a  struggle  to  the  "general  readers"  at  whom  the  publisher  states  (back  cover) 
the  book  is  in  part  aimed.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  early  church  history  or 
christology,  however,  this  book  is  well  worth  the  effort.  David  M.  King 

Daniel  G.  Reid,  Robert  D.  Linder,  Bruce  L.  Shelley,  Harry  S.  Stout,  Craig  A.  Noll,  eds.. 
Concise  Dictionary  of  Christianity  in  America.  Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press, 
1995,  378  pp.  $16.99. 

Having  received  just  acclaim  for  the  Dictionary  of  Christianity  in  America 
(1990),  the  publishers  decided  that  a  condensed  version  in  paper  might  be  beneficial.  The 
task  fell  to  Craig  A.  Noll,  who  has  done  yeoman's  service  in  reducing  the  original  to 
almost  a  quarter  of  its  size. 

Naturally,  all  articles  are  reduced  in  length.  Longer,  survey  articles  of  the 
Dictionary  are  often  omitted  entirely,  as  are  biographical  articles  on  several  notable 
individuals  who  are  still  living  (though  Billy  Graham  and  John  Paul  II  still  rate 
inclusion).  Also  deleted  are  the  contributors'  list,  the  very  helpful  introductory  survey 
of  American  Christianity  by  R.  D.  Linder,  and  the  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  entry. 

What  results  in  the  Concise  Dictionary  is  a  more  popular  version  that  should 
have  great  appeal  to  students,  pastors,  and  lay  readers.  Here  is  quick  information  on 
hundreds  of  people,  events,  institutions,  and  ideas  germane  to  American  Christianity. 

In  several  ways  the  recent  product  improves  on  the  former  one.  Many  notables 
who  died  in  the  interval  are  included:  Ralph  David  Abemathy,  Hans  Wilhelm  Frei, 
Donald  A.  McGavran,  Jacob  A.  O.  Preus,  and  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  among  others.  I  must 
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admit,  however,  that  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  David  Koresh  deserves  more  ink  than  John 
Meyendorff,  Bernard  Ramm,  Paul  Ramsey,  or  Paul  S.  Rees. 

At  several  places  the  sequence  of  articles  corrects  the  former  volume's  slips  in 
alphabetizing.  A  new  article  is  included  on  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Why,  one 
might  ask,  are  there  no  articles  on  such  topics  as  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action,  the  Jesus 
Seminar,  the  Vineyard  Movement,  or  Womanist  Theology  among  African-Americans? 
Especially  when  the  word  hallelujah  (hardly  an  American  copyright)  gets  included  in 
both  books. 

These  criticisms  in  no  way  detract  from  the  genuine  merit  of  the  Concise 
Dictionary.  Scholars  and  students  doing  research  will  still  prefer  the  larger  Dictionary 
($44.99),  but  thousands  of  purchasers  of  the  Concise  Dictionary  will  thank  Craig  Noll 
for  his  labor  of  love  and  InterVarsity  Press  for  an  affordable  reference  volume  on 
Christianity  in  America.  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 

Graydon  F.  Snyder,  Health  and  Medicine  in  the  Anabaptist  Tradition.  Valley  Forge: 
Trinity  Press  International,  1995,  152  pp. 

Graydon  Snyder  begins  his  book  with  an  overview  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement—its  characteristics  and  vision.  According  to  the  Anabaptist  position,  healing 
and  health  maintenance  occur  within  the  context  of  the  faith  community.  Only  within 
the  family  of  God  can  life  be  lived  to  its  fullest.  In  fact,  being  a  member  of  the  group  is 
of  greatest  importance.  To  lose  one's  honor  results  in  shame.  Satisfaction  comes  through 
acceptance  by  the  group,  whereas  same  has  serious  implications  for  one's  mental  health. 
Ill  health  results  when  a  disruption  of  community  occurs.  But  the  Anabaptist's  did  not 
view  illness  as  a  result  of  sin. 

Community  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  people  can  maintain  good  mental 
health  whereas  individualism  promotes  personal  breakdown.  Snyder  uses  the  word 
mutual  aid  frequently  defining  it  as  caring  for  another  in  community.  All  of  life,  from 
birth  to  death,  is  of  importance.  Snyder  traces  the  impetus  for  treating  the  mentally  ill 
within  the  community  to  Civilian  Public  Service  during  World  War  II,  which  provided 
an  alternative  for  the  Mennonite  conscientious  objectors  to  war. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  resource  for  congregations  as  well  as  the  broader 
church.  Snyder  embodies  a  holistic  approach  which  stresses  all  aspects  of  life.  He  ends 
his  book  with  a  challenge  to  the  Anabaptist  community  to  continue  to  promote  wellness 
not  only  within  the  local  and  national  community,  but  also  around  the  world.  He  asks 
some  hard  questions  and  challenges  Anabaptists  to  continue  to  work  at  breaking  down 
the  barriers  between  races,  genders,  social  classes,  in  order  to  build  communities  that 
promote  mutual  love  and  respect.  Mary  Nitzsche 

K.  C.  Abraham  and  B.  Mbuy-Beya,  eds.,  Spirituality  of  the  Third  World:  A  Crv  for  Life. 
Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1 994,  2 1 0  pp.,  $  1 9.95  (pbk). 

With  contributions  from  some  twenty  writers  representing  almost  as  many 
nations,  this  book  distills  the  papers  and  responses  given  at  the  Third  General  Assembly  ■ 
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of  the  Ecumenical  Association  of  Third  World  Theologians,  held  in  Nairobi,  in  January, 
1992. 

Two  essays  (not  actually  given  at  the  Assembly),  constitute  Part  One  and  set 
the  context  of  the  debate,  clarifying  the  concept  of  the  "Third  World",  not  simply  its 
geographical  extent  but,  more  important,  its  human,  and  socio-economic  configuration 
and  its  disadvantaged  relationship  with  the  "North"  or  "First  World".  Part  Two,  entitled 
The  Search  for  Spirituality,  includes  five  essays,  while  Part  Three,  The  Theological 
Response,  is  the  longest,  consisting  of  eight  essays,  three  of  which  are  followed  by 
responses  by  other  participants.  This  reviewer  found  aspects  of  the  organization  of  the 
book  perplexing:  for  instance,  Gebara's  article  Cry  for  Life  from  Latin  America,  would 
fit  more  comfortably  in  Part  Two  than  in  Part  Three;  the  Opening  Address  of  welcome 
by  Sergio  Torres  comes  half-way  through  the  book  at  p.  87;  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
an  article  on  Taking  the  Poor  Seriously  seems  somewhat  anticlimactic  following  the 
Statement  of  the  Assembly  (would  it  not  have  been  better  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  or  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  Part  Three,  especially  since  the  author-editor  himself 
says  in  his  Introduction  that  the  Statement  will  conclude  the  book?) 

The  essays  vary  widely  in  length  and  in  style.  Some  are  context-specific,  like 
that  on  the  Mexican-American  Indians  or  on  Catholic  charismatic  renewal  in 
Lubumbashi,  Zaire,  while  others  are  more  conceptual,  as  with  Elizabeth  Amoah's  A 
Living  Spirituality  Today.  It  is  clear  from  the  many  different  definitions  that  "spirituality" 
escapes  reduction  to  a  single  idea.  Some  examples  of  definition  include:  that  which 
"permits  us  to  make  sense  of  Life"  (Mbuy-Mbeya),  "a  dynamic  and  radical  experience 
of.,  the  PRESENCE"  (Elizabeth  Amoah),  "our  connectedness  to  God,  to  our  human 
roots,  to  the  rest  of  nature,  to  one  another,  and  to  ourselves"  (Statement  of  the  Assembly). 
However,  all  the  writers  would  agree  that  the  experience  shared  by  those  in  the  Third 
World  has  profoundly  affected  the  perceptions  and  aspirations  that  together  shape  their 
spirituality. 

Included  in  this  commonality  of  Third  World  experience  are  the  familiar 
themes  of  poverty,  oppression,  marginality,  and  hopelessness.  Women  frequently  suffer 
more  than  men  in  such  situations  and  it  is  fitting  that  eight  of  the  twenty  contributors  are 
women.  The  Third  World  scene  is  clearly  painted  in  strong,  dark  colors,  not  least  in 
Pablo  Richard's  major  article  A  Theology  of  Life:  Rebuilding  Hope  from  the  Perspective 
of  the  South.  A  less  familiar  theme  to  some  will  be  the  perceived  repercussions  of  the 
collapse  of  communism  since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989.  This  has  robbed  the 
Third  World  of  one  important  altemative  to  American-style  capitalism  and  has 
established  an  unopposed  new  international  order  which  is  assumed  by  some  (cf. 
Fukuyama's  The  End  of  History?)  to  be  the  climax,  goal,  and  pinnacle  of  human 
strivings.  This  capitalism,  according  to  Richard,  is  characterized  by  the  twin  evils  of 
exclusion  of  the  majority  and  the  destruction  of  nature  (p.  93).  More  than  one  writer  in 
the  book  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Third  World  are  increasingly 
unneeded  and  irrelevant  to  the  First  World,  especially  in  view  of  the  accelerating 
revolution  in  information  technology. 

The  contributors'  response  to  the  dilemma  that  faces  the  Third  World  are 
varied.  On  the  one  hand  the  deeply  somber  Ivone  Gebara  declares: 
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I  find  myself  becoming  more  and  more  skeptical  of  and  dissatisfied 

and  disgusted  with  the  unrealistic  discourses  of  certain  theologians 

and   social   scientists  who   continue  to  maintain  that  despite 

everything  the  situation  is  changing  for  the  better.    To  me,  this 

appears  to  be  intellectual  fantasy,  (p.  1 1 0) 

At  the  close  of  her  article  hope  does  shine,  but  it  is  against  an  increasingly  dark 

background.   On  the  other  hand,  the  article  on  The  Spirituality  of  the  Brazilian  Base 

Communities  is  written  in  an  altogether  lighter,  more  joyful  key,  portraying  and  quoting 

groups  of  believers,  often  with  little  or  nothing  to  their  name  but  who,  surprisingly  free 

of  bitterness  and  recrimination,  share  with  and  support  one  another  and  work  together  for 

a  better  tomorrow. 

The  longest  article  in  the  book  is  also  the  most  theological,  that  by  George 
Soares  Prabhu  entitled  The  Jesus  of  Faith,  A  Christological  Contribution  to  an 
Ecumenical  Third  World  Spirituality.  In  it,  Prabhu  (an  Indian  Jesuit),  argues  that  the 
christological  formulations  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon,  if  taken  to  be  definitive  for  all  time 
and  all  cultures,  end  up  impoverishing  the  christological  quest.  They  should  rather  be 
seen  as  culturally  and  historically  confined.  Even  the  "privileged  text"  of  the  New 
Testament  encompasses  not  one  christology  but  many  (contextualized)  perceptions  of 
Jesus  meaningful  to  their  various  and  different  readership  communities.  The  New 
Testament  thus  provides  not  a  finished  christological  product  but  rather  a  number  of 
models  of  expressing  the  Jesus  of  faith.  Taking  the  New  Testament  as  our  example, 
argues  Prabhu,  our  task 

is  to  create  new  christologies,  by  confronting  the  cry  for  life  which 

resounds  in  our  Third  World  with  our  experience  of  Jesus.    The 

starting  point  of  our  christology  is  then  the  dialectic  understanding 

of  our  Jesus  experience  with  our  Third  World  situation. 

The  emerging  elements  of  a  Third  World  christology  are  then  suggested:  experience  of 

God,  love,  justice,  solidarity  with  the  poor,  conflict  with  the  powerful,  and  resurrection. 

Prabhu's  article  concludes  by  arguing  that  this  dialectic  of  the  Jesus  of  experience  and 

the  cry  for  life  is  likely  to  produce  a  christology  which  is  not  exclusive  but  rather 

inclusive,-  "the  Inexhaustible  Mystery  has  a  thousand  saving  names".     Prabhu's 

conclusion  may  be  consistent  with  his  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  as  a 

collection  of  models  but  it  might  be  asked  whether  such  a  perception  of  the  New 

Testament  does  justice  to  Prabhu's  own  recognition  of  it  as  "privileged  text". 

Nevertheless,  the  article  rightly  underlines  that  christology,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  also 

make  contextual  sense.  Too  often  in  the  past  it  has  been  content  to  repeat  "fossilized" 

terminology,  -  preserved  exactly  but  lacking  life. 

In  summary,  the  book  is  an  important  one,  intending  to  speak  for  the  majority 
in  the  world,  expressing  pain  and  anger  as  well  as  hope,  while  also  challenging  the 
attitudes  and  indifference  of  the  world's  powerful  minority. 

K.  Gordon  Molyneux,  All  Nations  Christian  College,  England 
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Phil  Parshall,  Inside  the  Community:  Understanding  Muslims  Through  Their  Traditions. 
Baker,  1994,240  pp. 

Parshall  has  undertaken  an  ambitious  task:  to  explain  doctrinally  the  second- 
largest  religion  in  the  world,  giving  Christians  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Islamic  faith.  The  work  is  arranged  topically,  with  chapter  titles  representing  the  points 
of  Islamic  doctrine  which  have  close  counterparts  m  Christian  theology,  e.g.,  Salvation, 
Miracles,  Prayer,  Fasting,  and  so  on.  When  such  user-friendly  topics  are  combined  with 
a  very  readable  style,  Parshall  has  succeeded  in  his  goal  of  increasing  understanding 
among  Christians. 

At  times,  however,  the  author's  admitted  apologetical  thrust  seems  to  get  in  the 
way  of  objectivity.  When  explaining  the  Islamic  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  their  view 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Quran,  Parshall  notes  that  there  are  difficulties  in  seeing  how  the 
Quran  could  possible  be  without  error  since, 

"One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  degree  of  loss 
of  accuracy  in  this  process  [how  the  inerrant 
Quran     was     handed     down     through     the 
generations].  First,  anything  human  is  subject 
to  some  degree  of  error,  no  matter  the  commit- 
ment to  perfection.    Second,  human  memory 
over  a  period   of  twenty  years   cannot  be 
regarded  as  inerrant."  (22-23) 
While  most  biblical  scholars  and  textual  critics  would  agree  with  Parshall' s 
evaluations  of  the  Islamic  claims  to  Quaranic  accuracy,  evangelical  biblical  scholars 
would  surely  have  something  to  say  about  Parshall' s  two  general,  broad-reaching  claims. 
If  anything  human  is  subject  to  some  degree  of  error,  then  is  the  orthodox  view  of 
apostolic  inerrancy  possible?  If  so,  then  there  would  appear  to  be  some  things  human  not 
subject  to  error;  if  not,  then  is  Parshall  saying  anything  about  the  Christian  view  of 
revelation?   If  he  is,  it  would  seem-given  the  overall  tenor  and  tone  of  the  book-to 
undermine  much  of  what  he  says  elsewhere.    Even  the  Christian  view  of  biblical 
inerrancy  depends  a  good  deal  on  humans  acting—albeit  guided  by  God— without  error; 
and  good  memories  play  no  little  parts  in  that! 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  examine  the  Islamic  claims  to 
Quranic  inerrancy  on  their  merits  and  let  it  go  at  that,  rather  than  making  such  broad, 
sweeping  philosophical  claims.  Parshall  does  do  a  good  job  of  examining  the  Quranic 
transmission  historically,  and  such  documentation  is  provocative  enough. 

Thus,  the  book  works  better  as  a  text  for  Christians  seeking  more  understand- 
ing about  their  Muslim  fHends  and  co-workers;  it  is  not  designed  (nor  would  it  fit  well) 
as  a  text  for  a  course  in  comparative  religions.  If  one  understands  that  going  in,  then  the 
book  has  filled  a  valuable  niche.  Michael  McKenzie,  Liberty  University 
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Klaus  Berger,  The  Truth  Under  Lock  and  Key?    Jesus  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
Louisville,  KY:  Westminster/John  Knox,  1995,  xi  +  1 13  pp.,  $12.99. 

The  somewhat  sensationalist  title  of  this  book  may  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
between  its  covers  one  will  find  more  unwarranted  speculation  about  the  impact  the 
discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  will  have  for  Christianity,  more  wild  affirmations 
about  the  Scrolls  containing  the  true  story  of  the  early  church.  The  question  mark  in  the 
title,  however,  is  highly  significant,  for  Berger  sets  out  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  to 
show  that  such  sensationalist  readings  have  no  basis  in  reality.  Targeting  the  theses  of 
Robert  Eisenman  (followed  by  Michael  Baigent  and  Richard  Leigh),  who  reads  the 
scrolls  as  though  Paul  were  the  wicked  priest  and  James  the  "teacher  of  righteousness," 
Berger  shows  the  lack  of  support  for  such  a  reading  in  the  texts  themselves. 

After  defusing  this  reading  (which  had,  of  course,  greater  popular  appeal  than 
any  careful  scholarship  could),  Berger  presents  a  more  balanced  and  reliable  comparison 
of  the  Qumran  community  and  the  early  Christian  church  under  the  headings  of 
community  organization,  religious  practices,  messianic  expectations,  the  dualistic  view 
of  humanity  (children  of  darkness  vs.  children  of  light),  and  eschatological  expectations. 
Two  areas  of  significantly  common  ground  emerge:  first,  the  shared  conviction  that  one's 
movement  was  a  "conversion  movement  within  Israel  for  its  renewal"  (hence  the 
significance  of  the  "twelve"  as  a  governing  body  in  both  communities,  the  ritual  of 
baptism  as  a  mark  of  repentance,  wilderness  as  a  place  of  renewal,  and  a  "new"  or 
renewed  covenant);  second,  the  very  striking  emphasis  on  God's  justification  of  the 
sinner  by  God's  favor  and  mercy  shared  between  the  Qumran  hymns  and  Paul's  letters. 
Berger  works  from  the  principle  (shared  by  such  notable  scholars  as  John  J.  Collins  and 
James  H.  Charlesworth)  that  few  indeed  of  the  Qumran  texts  reflect  a  strictly  sectarian 
perspective,  and  that,  rather,  many  of  the  texts  shine  a  new  light  into  the  shared  piety  of 
first-century  Palestinian  Judaism.  One  can  thus  begin  to  discuss  how  Qumran  texts  shed 
light  on  the  New  Testament  without  positing  simplistic  hypotheses  of  direct  influence. 

As  a  cursory  overview  of  the  significance  of  the  Scrolls  for  understanding  early 
Christian  movements,  Berger's  book  has  much  to  offer.  The  work  benefits  from  Berger's 
use  of  the  more  recently  available  texts  as  well  as  those  in  the  standard  collections  (e.g., 
Geza  Vermes,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  English).  His  views  are  his  own,  however,  rather 
than  strictly  an  overview  of  scholarly  consensus.  For  example,  there  is  a  text  bearing 
witness  to  the  title  "Son  of  God"  at  Qumran  ~  a  title  heretofore  assigned  a  Greco-Roman 
background.  Many  scholars,  notably  John  J.  Collins,  read  this  as  a  title  given  the 
Messiah.  Berger,  however,  argues  that  the  title  actually  refers  to  the  eschatological 
opponent  of  the  people  of  God.  He  also  differs  markedly  from  others  in  his  estimation 
of  the  degree  of  eschatological  expectation  at  Qumran.  Such  disagreements  are  not  in 
themselves  problematic,  of  course.  There  is,  however,  not  enough  detailed  discussion 
to  make  convincingly  all  the  points  Berger  seeks  to  make. 

In  sum,  Berger  offers  a  very  astute  critique  of  sensationalist  views  which  have 
enjoyed  the  attention  of  the  media  and  the  unwary  far  too  long,  and  provides  a  helpful 
orientation  to  how  the  Scrolls  may  be  better  employed  to  shed  light  on  early  Christianity. 
It  remains,  however,  only  an  infroduction,  and  should  lead  the  readers  to  seek  out  those 
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more  detailed  and  nuanced  discussions  which  one  finds,  for  example,  in  F.  G.  Martinez 
and  J.  T.  Barrera,  The  People  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (Leiden:  Brill,  1995)  or  John  J. 
Collins,  The  Scepter  and  the  Star  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1995).        David  A.  deSilva 

Louis  H.  Feldman  and  Meyer  Reinhold  (eds.),  Jewish  Life  and  Thought  Among  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Minneapolis,  MN:  Fortress,  1996,  xliii  +  436  pp.,  $48.00. 

Feldman  and  Reinhold  bring  together  in  one  volume  a  treasury  of  first-hand 
witnesses  to  the  life  and  thought  of  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the  Diaspora  from  the  period 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (332  BC)  into  the  sixth  century  AD.  Translations  of  texts  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  Judeans,  by  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  are  organized 
into  a  thorough  portrait  of  what  it  meant  to  be  Jewish,  and  how  outsiders  viewed  Jews, 
during  this  period. 

The  collection  opens  with  a  chapter  containing  the  earliest  references  to  Jews 
in  Greek  Literature.  A  second  chapter  looks  at  records  of  Jewish  culture  in  Ptolemaic 
Egypt,  attesting  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  Hellenization  among  Jews  there  (Alexandria 
containing  the  largest  number  of  Jews  outside  Palestine),  while  a  third,  brief  chapter 
gathers  records  concerning  the  hfe  of  Jews  elsewhere  in  the  Diaspora.  The  next  two 
chapters  treat  "pro-Jewish"  attitudes  and  measures  taken  by  Greco-Roman  authorities  and 
intellectuals,  a  helpful  counterbalance  to  more  common  discussions  of  "anti-Judaism"  in 
the  ancient  world.  Chapters  six  and  seven  assemble  the  evidence  for  conversion  to 
Judaism  (including  positive  and  negative  reactions  to  proselytism  from  both  Jewish  and 
pagan  authors)  as  well  as  for  the  existence  of  a  body  of  Gentile  "sympathizers"  who 
would  have  been  connected  to  synagogues  in  varying  degrees  of  informality.  These  are 
especially  useful  chapters  since  the  questions  of  conversion  and  attraction  to  Judaism 
(even  the  existence  of  "God-fearers")  remain  lively  subjects  of  debate  among  scholars, 
and  since  many  Christians  share  the  view  that  the  Gentile  mission  began  among  such 
Gentiles  as  were  first  attracted  to  the  synagogue  (following  the  picture  of  Acts). 

Chapter  eight  (fully  one-quarter  of  the  book)  provides  windows  into  the 
political,  economic,  and  religious  life  of  Jews  in  Palestine  from  the  Hasmonean  into  the 
Roman  period,  including  several  helpful  pages  documenting  the  degrees  of  Hellenization 
in  Palestine.  The  ninth  chapter  assembles  texts  speaking  about  the  three  Jewish  revolts, 
the  two  in  Judea  (66-74  AD  and  132-135  AD)  and  another  one,  potentially  more 
damaging  to  Jew-Gentile  relations,  among  Diaspora  Jews  (115-117  AD).  A  final  chapter 
treats  ancient  anti- Jewish  attitudes  and  actions,  both  in  terms  of  persecufion  by  official 
or  mob  action  and  in  terms  of  intellectuals'  criticisms  of  the  Jews  on  political,  religious, 
social  and  cultural  grounds.  The  fact  that  it  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  two 
chapters  on  "philo- Judaism"  tells  us  something  about  the  difficult  time  Jews  must  have 
had  in  general.  This  chapter  is  indispensable  for  probing,  for  example,  the  hostility  and 
prejudice  which  befell  the  church,  for  many  of  the  same  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
synagogue  were  leveled  at  the  church  (no  doubt,  in  part,  because  it  was  perceived  by 
outsiders  as  just  another  form  of  Judaism). 

Feldman  and  Reinhold  provide  brief  introductions  to  each  section  and  very 
brief  orientations  to  (and  summaries  of)  the  actual  primary  texts.  They  give  just  enough 
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to  help  the  reader,  but  no  so  much  as  to  intrude  upon  the  voices  of  the  ancient  witnesses 
themselves.  Where  texts  are  fragmentary,  potentially  ambiguous,  or  just  plain  obscure, 
the  editors  add  clarifying  remarks  in  brackets.  Usually  these  are  reliable,  but  they  should 
always  be  read  critically.  For  example,  chapter  ten  rightly  includes  2  Maccabees  4:7-17 
as  a  witness  to  the  Hellenization  crisis  of  1 75-1 64  BC.  This  text  describes  the  efforts  of 
Jason,  high  priest  in  Judea  thanks  to  a  generous  bribe,  to  turn  Jerusalem  into  a  fully 
Greek  city  and  to  abolish  Torah  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  editors  insert  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  Antiochus  midway  into  the  selection  in  brackets,  leading  the  reader  to 
blame  the  "reforms"  wholly  on  the  Gentile  king's  initiative.  While  this  may  be  in  keeping 
with  their  view  of  what  "really  happened,"  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  actual  text  which 
gives  repeated  indications  that  Jason  spearheaded  this  apostasy  and  no  justification  for 
reading  Antiochus  as  the  direct  cause  of  those  actions. 

Such  small  matters  aside,  this  book  would  be  a  good  investment  for  anyone 
with  a  serious  interest  in  exploring  the  life  of  Jews  in  the  centuries  around  the  turn  of  the 
era.  The  struggles  they  faced,  the  criticisms  they  endured  (and  answered!),  the 
admiration  they  engendered  are  all  brought  wonderfully  to  life  as  the  editors  allow  the 
ancient  voices  to  speak  again.  If  the  price  is  high,  by  all  means  avail  yourself  of  a  library 
copy  —  the  first-hand  opportunity  the  volume  gives  the  reader  to  hear  the  sources 
themselves  will  reward  any  time  spent  entering  into  those  ancient  conversations. 

David  A.  deSilva 

Florentino  Garcia  Martinez,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Translated:  The  Oumran  Texts  in 
English.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1996,  Ixvii  +  519  pp.,  $30.00. 

The  publication  of  this  collection  (first  in  Spanish,  in  1992)  marks  the  end  of 
the  "scholarly  scandal"  of  the  withholding  of  many  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  from  the 
larger  scholarly  community  and  from  the  general  public.  The  many  wild  theories  of  finds 
at  Qumran  deliberately  kept  hidden  because  they  could  radically  shake  the  foundations 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  may  finally  be  silenced.  Prior  to  this  volume,  the  best  and 
most  complete  collection  was  the  third  edition  of  Geza  Vermes,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in 
English  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  1987),  which  included  translations  of  62  manuscripts 
from  Qumran.  Martinez  has  brought  that  number  up  to  270,  adding  all  of  the  non- 
biblical  texts  discovered  at  Qumran  which  are  sufficiently  well-preserved  to  allow 
translation.  The  rationale  for  not  including  biblical  manuscripts  found  at  Qumran  is,  of 
course,  that  this  would  vastly  expand  the  volume  of  the  book  with  material  of  greatly 
limited  appeal  (the  province  of  textual  critics  of  the  OT  and  Apocrypha).  Two  to  three 
hundred  fragments  are  indeed  so  fragmentary  that  there  is  not  possibility  of  determining 
what  they  say  with  any  degree  of  probability,  and  so  they,  too,  remain  unpublished. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  Martinez  provides  translations  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  grouped  either  by  genre  or  content:  "rules"  (The  Rule  of  the  Community,  the 
Damascus  Document);  halakhic  texts  (notably  the  famous  4QMMT,  with  its  "works  of 
the  Law");  primarily  eschatological  texts  (e.g.,  The  War  Scroll);  exegetical  literature 
{Xzxgxxms,  pesharim,  the  Temple  Scroll);  para-biblical  literature  (paraphrases  of  OT  texts, 
important  extra-canonical  books  like  1  Enoch  and  Jubilees,  testaments  and  other 
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pseudonymous  works);  poetic  texts  (apocryphal  psalms,  the  Hymn  Scroll,  exorcism 
hymns,  wisdom  poems);  liturgical  texts  (Songs  of  the  Sabbath  Sacrifice,  daily  prayers, 
curses  and  blessings);  astronomical  and  calendrical  texts;  and,  finally,  the  ancient  treasure 
map  known  as  the  Copper  Scroll  (a  good  candidate  for  the  next  Indiana  Jones  movie). 
Unlike  other  available  collections,  Martinez  provides  translations  of  every  manuscript  of 
a  given  document  found  at  Qumran  (not  just  the  most  complete  version  or  a  composite 
version).  This  opens  up,  for  example,  the  possibility  of  comparing  the  different  available 
versions  of  the  Community  Rule  or  the  War  Scroll,  and  investigating  possible  lines  of 
development  within  the  history  of  each  document's  use  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Each  section  is  given  a  brief  introduction,  and  the  whole  work  concludes  with  a  complete 
catalogue  of  all  the  identifiable  manuscripts  from  Qumran. 

This  is  certainly  the  collection  of  choice  for  any  devotee  of  Qumran  studies, 
and  will  quickly  become  the  standard  text  for  use  in  seminaries  and  graduate  programs. 
The  author's  desire  to  reproduce  the  text  as  literally  and  exactly  as  possible,  however, 
may  strike  the  reader  as  less  poetic,  and  in  places  less  comprehensible,  than  other 
available  translations.  Much  of  this  stems  from  Martinez'  reserve  when  it  comes  to  filling 
in  lacunae,  or  breaks  in  the  manuscript  (which  in  some  of  the  more  fragmentary  texts 
included  becomes  quite  frustrating).  The  result,  however,  is  a  surer  representation  of  the 
actual  scrolls  as  we  have  them.  More  recent  books  on  Qumran  use  these  newly  released 
texts  in  their  reconstructions  of  the  life  and  theology  of  the  community,  and  so  it  will  be 
of  benefit  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  study  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  volume.  The  recently  published  study  on  Qumran  by  Martinez  and 
Julio  Trebolle  Barrera,  The  People  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  Their  Writings,  Beliefs  and 
Practices  (Leiden:  Brill,  1995),  would  make  an  excellent  companion  volume  and,  used 
in  tandem,  would  provide  a  most  reliable  and  succinct  introduction  to  this  community 
which  has  so  captured  the  attention  of  scholars  and  public  alike.  David  A.  deSilva 

Florentino  Garcia  Martinez  and  Julio  Trebolle  Barrera,  The  People  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls:  Their  Writings.  Beliefs  and  Practices.  Leiden:  Brill,  1995,  ix  +  269  pp.,  $42.00. 

Nothing  in  the  field  of  Intertestamental  Studies  has  captured  the  attention  (and 
wild  imagination)  of  the  media  and  popular  interest  like  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  the  mysterious  community  at  Qumran.  Airwaves  and  bookstores  have  carried 
astounding  speculations  to  the  minds  of  the  American  audience:  has  publication  of  many 
of  the  scrolls  been  delayed  because  the  texts  contain  material  damaging  to  traditional 
Christianity  and  Judaism?  Do  the  finds  undermine  orthodox  concepts  of  "canon"?  Do 
these  texts  speak  cryptically  about  John  the  Baptist,  Paul,  James,  and  Jesus  himself?  Was 
Jesus  the  "Teacher  of  Righteousness"?  Or  was  Jesus  perhaps  simply  an  Essene  for  a 
period  in  his  preparation? 

The  finds  in  the  caves  near  Qumran  answer  enough  important  questions 
without  resorting  to  such  sensationalism,  and  this  new  volume  by  Martinez  and  Barrera 
(a  collecfion,  really,  of  essays  and  lectures)  promises  to  guide  the  reader  safely  and 
responsibly  through  the  troubled  waters  of  understanding  the  importance  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.   The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  community  of  Qumran  itself:  what 
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prompted  the  withdrawal  of  these  people  to  the  desert?  What  was  their  manner  of  life? 
What  did  they  believe?  This  section  includes  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  major 
documents,  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  the  origins  of  the  particular  group  at  Qumran  in 
relation  to  the  larger  Essene  movement. 

A  second  section  moves  on  to  consider  specific  areas  of  interest  on  the  map  of 
current  scholarly  debate.  Of  particular  interest  to  students  of  the  New  Testament  are 
chapters  on  biblical  interpretation  and  messianic  expectations  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
A  fuller  (and  most  rewarding)  treatment  of  the  latter  has  recently  appeared  in  J.  J.  Collins, 
The  Scepter  and  the  Star,  but  this  chapter  presents  at  least  an  admirable  introduction  to 
an  area  of  important  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  Qumran  and  the  early 
church.  The  treatment  of  purity  issues  at  Qumran  should  also  be  of  interest,  since 
divisions  within  the  early  church  (between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  and  between 
Paul  and,  say,  his  rivals  in  Galatia)  were  frequently  motivated  primarily  by  concern  for 
purity  and  defilement. 

The  book  concludes  with  three  chapters  on  the  relationship  between  the 
Qumran  documents  (and  community)  and  the  early  church  and  its  texts.  Martinez  rightly 
notes  that  the  Scrolls'  importance  is  in  the  light  they  shed  on  Second  Temple  Judaism,  not 
any  direct  light  they  shed  on  Christian  origins:  nevertheless,  like  any  body  of 
background/environment  texts,  the  Scrolls  do  shine  a  new  light  on  several  aspects  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  first  chapter  largely  corrects  misunderstandings  about  the 
importance  of  the  Scrolls  propagated  by  renegade  scholars  and  scandal-hungry  media, 
though  Martinez  draws  also  some  positive  information  from  a  comparison  of  several 
Qumran  texts,  hermeneutical  methods,  and  theological  concepts  with  Matthew's  gospel. 
In  a  second  chapter,  Barrera  works  through  each  section  of  the  New  Testament  corpus 
against  the  backdrop  of  Qumran  literature.  The  book  concludes  with  a  very  specific 
study,  comparing  Matthew  18:15-17,  the  instructions  for  rebuking  an  errant  brother  or 
sister,  and  the  practice  of  "discipline"  at  Qumran.  This  is  more  than  a  mere  textual  study 
~  it  probes  the  very  nature  of  community  in  the  Matthean  circle  and  Qumran  conventicle. 

The  discovery  of  the  Scrolls  has,  to  be  sure,  led  to  much  needless  controversy 
and  speculation,  but  their  value  must  not  be  tarnished  by  their  misuse.  We  now  have 
access  to  a  treasure-trove  of  literary  artifacts,  the  life  and  thought  of  a  distinctive 
"Judaism"  which  flourished  between  100  BCE  and  68  CE  and  can  provide  a  wealth  of 
comparative  material  by  which  to  sharpen  our  picture  of  the  matrix  of  early  Judaism  and 
nascent  Christianity.  Martinez  and  Barrera  —  two  scholars  at  the  very  heart  of  Qumran 
research  —  have  provided  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  community,  its  literature,  and 
its  importance.  David  A.  deSilva 

Jacob  Neusner,  ed..  Dictionary  of  Judaism  in  the  Biblical  Period.  New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster  Macmillan,  1995,  2  vol.,  xxvi+693  pp.,  $175.00. 

This  is  an  interesting,  popular-level  dictionary  of  early  Judaism,  though  the  title 
is  misleading.  It  not  only  expands  beyond  the  Jewish  understanding  of  "biblical"  to 
include  the  New  Testament  era  as  well,  but  even  goes  beyond  anyone's  definition  of 
"biblical".  It  has  entries  on  'Mishnah'  and  'Talmud',  which  are  centuries  later  than  any 
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biblical  canon,  and  includes,  e.g.,  an  entry  on  the  Visigoth  king  Sigibert  III  from  the 
mid-7th  century  AD. 

Articles  are  short,  usually  less  than  a  page,  and  the  popular  nature  of  the  work 
is  evidenced  by  an  annoying  lack  of  bibliography  for  any  of  the  entries.  For  public  and 
college/  seminary  libraries,  the  relative  value  for  cost  would  not  commend  the  work  for 
individual  purchase.  David  W.  Baker 

Helmut  Koester,  ed.,  Ephesos:  Metropolis  of  Asia.  Valley  Forge,  PA:  Trinity  Press,  1995, 

xix  +  357  pp. 

Archaeology  of  the  Near  Eastern  and  Greco-Roman  world  remains  an  essential 
cornerstone  of  biblical  studies  and  hearing  the  Word  in  context.  Study  of  ancient 
Corinth,  for  example,  has  greatly  enriched  discussions  of  Paul's  correspondence  with  the 
first-century  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  material  on  the  realia  of 
Corinth  in  works  of  biblical  studies  has  gone  largely  unparalleled.  This  collection  of 
essays  provides  a  helpful  means  of  bringing  the  material  culture  of  another  major  city  — 
one  of  great  importance  for  ancient  Asia  Minor  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
(beyond  the  New  Testament  period)  ~  into  scholarly  reflection  on  the  Christian  texts 
themselves. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  as  follows: 

Peter  Scherrer,  "The  City  of  Ephesos  from  the  Roman  Period  to  Late  Antiquity" 
L.  Michael  White,  "Urban  Development  and  Social  Change  in  Imperial  Ephesos" 
Christine  Thomas,  "At  Home  in  the  City  of  Artemis:  Religion  in  Ephesos  in  the  Literary 

Imagination  of  the  Roman  Period" 
Helmut  Koester,  "Ephesos  in  Early  Christian  Literature" 

Dieter  Knibbe,  "Via  Sacra  Ephesiaca:  New  Aspects  of  the  Cult  of  Artemis  Ephesia" 
Hilke  Thur,  "The  Processional  Way  in  Ephesos  as  a  Place  of  Cult  and  Burial" 
Heinrich  Zabehlicky,  "Preliminary  Views  of  the  Ephesian  Harbor" 
Susanne  Zabehlicky-Scheffenegger,  "Subsidiary  Factories  of  Italian  Sigillata  Potters: 

The  Ephesian  Evidence" 
Steven  Friesen,  "The  Cult  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  Ephesos:  Temple  Wardens,  City 

Titles,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Revelation  of  John" 
Maria  Aurenhammer,  "Sculptures  of  Gods  and  Heroes  from  Ephesos" 
James  Walters,  "Egyptian  Religions  in  Ephesos" 

Stefan  Karwiese,  "The  Church  of  Mary  and  the  Temple  of  Hadrian  Olympios" 
Vasiliki  Limberis,  "The  Council  of  Ephesos:  The  Demise  of  the  See  of  Ephesos  and  the 

Rise  of  the  Cult  of  the  Theotokos" 

The  collection  originated  in  the  1994  Harvard  Symposium  on  Ephesos, 
bringing  together  members  of  the  Austrian  team  which  has  been  excavating  and 
researching  ancient  Ephesos  with  scholars  of  Greco-Roman  religion.  New  Testament,  and 
ancient  art.  It  is  truly  a  (pardon  the  pun)  groundbreaking  volume. 
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For  the  interests  and  needs  of  a  minister,  however,  for  whom  time  for  study  and 
continuing  self-education  is  Hmited,  this  may  not  be  the  best  investment  of  energy.  There 
are  two  articles  of  direct  interest  to  such  people.  The  piece  by  Steven  Friesen  on  the 
imperial  cult  in  Ephesus  and  the  Revelation  of  John  is  well-written,  documented,  and 
integrated  into  biblical  studies.  The  second  article,  by  the  eminent  Helmut  Koester  on 
references  to  Ephesos  in  early  Christian  literature  (the  New  Testament  and  the  letters  of 
Ignatius),  contains  some  useful  insights  into  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
church(es)  in  Ephesus,  but  these  are  nestled  in  a  distinctly  liberal  view  of  the  New 
Testament  documents  which  is  presented  as  indisputable  fact  (without  defense  or  even 
the  admission  of  the  need  for  defense)  in  a  most  irritating  way.  Full-time  scholars  will 
need  to  read  the  collection  and  integrate  its  valuable  contributions  into  their  work  on  New 
Testament  texts.  Those  who  already  have  sufficient  motivation  to  take  a  study  tour  of 
the  "Lands  of  the  Bible"  should  make  this  collection  required  reading  before  starting  their 
trip.  Most  pastors  and  devoted  laity,  however,  may  do  much  better  to  wait  for  more 
Scripture-centered  works  (like  future  commentaries  on  Paul  or  Revelation,  or  a  book  on 
the  archaeology  of  the  New  Testament),  where  the  integration  of  the  pure  archaeology 
and  social  history  into  reading  a  specific  text  rooted  in  Ephesus  will  have  been  already 
achieved.  David  A.  deSilva 

Thomas  J.  Davis,  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon:    One  Familv's  Faith- Journey  through 
Illness.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995.  , 

In  a  book  describing  the  illness  and  death  of  his  wife,  Thomas  Davis  provides 
an  honest,  candid,  and  personal  look  into  a  journey  filled  with  despair,  tragedy,  faith  and 
joy. 

"I'm  fine.  Doing  OK."  But  I  wasn't  fine.  The 
moaning  winds  of  despair  frosted  my  mind;  I 
•  could  smile  because  the  moisture  in  my  lips  had 

fi'ozen  hard  as  stone;  and  my  heart  was  so  heavy 
that  it  felt  it  must  be  iron.  I  was  trapped  in  a 
bleak  midwinter. 

Beginning  with  the  first  diagnosis  of  his  wife's  acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia, 
the  author  shares  a  kind  of  practical  theological  journal  with  the  reader.  Davis  has  a  gift 
of  understanding  the  issues  underneath  the  surface.  "Why"  does  God  let  this  happen  is 
not  the  question  as  much  as  "where"  is  God  as  he,  his  ailing  wife  and  two  daughters  deal 
with  struggle  and  loss. 

The  author  observes  "when  all  is  said  and  done,  for  the  really  important  things 
in  life  there  are  no  answers,  only  explorations."  So  this  is  no  simple  answer  book  for  the 
tough  questions  of  life,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  sign  that  points  the  way  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  hope  and  the  joy  of  eternal  life. 

Davis  is  able  to  put  words  to  the  grief  process  that  encourage  faith-filled 
conclusions  as  a  young  family  copes  with  cancer.  Even  in  the  dark  night  of  the  soul  one 
begins  to  see  the  light  shine  through.  Cliff  Stewart,  Abilene,  Texas 
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Marge  Jones  with  E.  Grant  Jones,  Psychology  of  Missionary  Adjustment.  Springfield, 
MO:  Logion  Press,  1995,  173  pp. 

From  the  title,  one  might  expect  a  heavy  technical  book.  Instead,  this  book  is 
highly  readable  and  intensely  practical.  The  premise  is  that  missionary  work  is  truly 
difficult— not  a  new  thought,  but  one  which  is  easily  forgotten  as  we  set  goals  and  go 
forth  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ.  The  number  of  missionaries  having  to  leave  the 
place  of  service  prematurely  indicates  that  this  "may  be  the  most  difficult  challenge  a 
person  can  live." 

Jones  shows  that  the  cost  of  adjustment  is  high,  and  missionaries  need  help  in 
order  to  make  the  grade.  The  journey  is  filled  with  surprising  hazards.  Though  the 
pedestal  on  which  one  is  placed  while  in  preparation  may  help  create  perseverance  to  get 
to  the  field,  a  continuing  attitude  that  one  is  special  may  be  detrimental  in  learning  to  live 
with  nationals.  A  passive  accommodating  candidate  may  create  less  conflict  in  training, 
but  may  be  less  successful  in  coping  overseas.  Being  made  aware  of  facts  such  as  these 
can  help  missionaries  with  adjustment.  They  can  learn  to  develop  alternatives  to  attitudes 
of  competition,  pressure  and  the  "tin  cup"  image,  for  example. 

Concepts  from  psychology  help  with  understanding  the  rupture  that  occurs 
when  missionaries  transfer  to  new  cultures.  Drawing  on  the  seasoned  insights  of  other 
missionary  writers,  Jones  lists  the  causes  of  stress,  the  stages  of  culture  shock  or 
adjustment,  and  issues  that  affect  one's  ability  to  form  new  patterns,  arriving  at  her  own 
helpful  conclusions.  The  "language  grind"  is  thoroughly  discussed  from  the  struggle 
with  the  missionary's  "feeling  like  an  idiot"  to  the  listing  of  reasons  why  mission  boards 
need  to  have  a  flexible  approach  to  language  study. 

Jones  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  controversial  and  complicated  issues  such  as 
bonding.  Not  ignoring  the  wholesome  contributions  to  understanding  such  paradigms 
have  brought,  she  cautions  against  a  blind  commitment  to  the  infant  bonding  and 
incamational  models,  calling  for  balance,  honesty,  and  the  deep  underlying  attitudes  of 
servanthood. 

Other  important  issues  dealt  with  are  that  of  unrealized  expectations  and  the 
long  term  view,  the  "goldfish"  lifestyle  and  how  mission  boards  can  help,  struggles  with 
guilt  of  various  kinds,  and  the  constant  threat  of  conflict  with  the  home  office,  other 
missionaries,  family  members,  and  national  church  leadership.  Not  forgotten  are  the 
process  of  reentry  and  the  satisfaction  of  perseverance,  maturity,  and  achievement. 

It  is  hard  to  fault  a  book  so  compact  and  practical,  balanced  and  specific.  Had 
it  been  v^itten  some  years  ago,  a  missionary  I  know  could  have  avoided  many  pitfalls. 

Grace  Holland 

Levi  Keidel,  Conflict  or  Connection:  Interpersonal  Relationships  in  Cross-cultural 
Settings.  Wheaton,  IL:  Evangelical  Missions  Information  Service,  1996,  136  pp. 

Probably  no  subject  has  ever  been  more  pertinent  for  the  missionary 
community  than  that  of  interpersonal  relationships.  Missionaries  and  agencies  repeat  that 
their  greatest  challenge  is  people  getting  along  with  people.  Keidel  covers  relationships 
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ranging  from  that  of  new  missionaries  to  old,  through  missionaries  relating  to  national 
church  leaders,  to  multicultural  and  multiracial  teammates,  to  the  poor,  to  oppressive 
governments,  to  visitors  from  home,  and  to  mission  boards.  Relation  to  one's  own  work 
load,  marriage  stresses,  depression,  and  family  separations  also  come  under  discussion. 
Keidel  writes  not  out  of  theory  but  out  of  his  own  missionary  experience  of 
thirty  years  and  that  of  his  friends.  His  observations  are  honest,  probing,  and  wise. 
"Focusing  on  tough  problems  like  that  of  how  to  give  so  as  not  to  create  dependency 
bring  into  focus  many  current  missions  issues.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  comprehensive 
systematic  study  of  missionary  issues,  this  is  not  the  book  you  need,  but  if  you  want  to 
be  touched  and  challenged  and  want  to  alert  others  to  the  potential  joys  and  sorrows  of 
missionary  relationships,  this  book  will  do  you  good.  Grace  Holland 

Jim  and  Janice  Walton,  Sent  to  the  River  God  Forgot.  Wheaton,  IL:  Tyndale  House 
Publishers,  1995,  180  pp. 

Sometimes  in  the  celebration  of  missionary  victory  the  tedium  and  struggle  are 
minimized,  but  Jim  and  Janice  Walton  do  not  glamorize  their  work  in  this  account  of 
eighteen  years  spent  as  Wycliffe  Bible  translators  with  the  Muinane  people  in  Colombia. 
The  writing  style  is  refreshing  in  this  simple,  honest,  and  humble  account  of  what 
occurred  as  two  missionaries  did  what  they  believed  God  wanted  them  to  do.  A  special 
plus  are  the  constant  ties  of  lessons  the  Waltons  were  leaming  with  similar  lessons  the 
reader  may  be  needing  to  leam  today.  An  example  of  one  such  lesson  is  the  discovery 
of  the  need  for  an  "in-between  faith."  Many  people  have  starting  faith  and  many  help  to 
celebrate  a  victorious  faith,  but  what  is  needed  is  faith  to  go  on  and  on  in  the  face  of 
every  obstacle. 

Not  expecting  miracles,  the  Waltons  describe  their  wonder  as  they  saw  God 
providentially  bring  together  events  to  provide  the  message  of  the  scriptures  for  this 
isolated  people.  Their  theology  was  challenged  and  their  cultural  presuppositions  were 
upended.  Their  understanding  of  God  was  enlarged  as  they  listened  and  learned,  worked 
and  waited.  The  Walton's  clarification  of  their  goals  as  they  worked  is  enlightening. 
They  believed  that  as  both  linguists  and  missionaries  they  were  benefitting  the  Muinane 
people,  the  nation  of  Colombia,  and  the  international  academic  community.  They  clearly 
illustrate  that  what  destroys  cultures  is  not  missions  but  relentless  invasion  by  the 
"civilized"  world. 

Many  questions  about  missionary  life  are  answered  for  the  reader.  One  can  see 
that  personal  battles  were  intense  at  times,  whether  the  missionary  was  on  the  air  strip 
shouting  at  God,  "I  want  to  go  home,"  or  was  startled  awake  at  night  with  a  persistent 
voice  demanding,  "Who  are  you?"  The  question  of  the  effect  on  one's  family  is  answered 
in  the  positive  responses  of  the  grown  children  as  they  look  back  on  their  experiences. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  the  struggle  is  answered  in  the  glimpses 
of  grateful  responses  from  the  Muinane  as  they  began  to  trust  Christ  and  experience 
release  from  their  binding  fears. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  the  most  powerful  in  that  it  does  not  describe  a 
glorious  celebration  when  the  printed  New  Testaments  are  delivered.  Rather,  the 
disappointment  is  intense  as  the  expected  excitement  is  replaced  by  guarded  acceptance 
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of  the  books  by  individuals  one  by  one.  The  drug  lords  have  invaded  the  area,  and  the 
people  are  being  bribed  with  food  and  cassette  players,  or  intimidated  by  other  means. 
Only  faith~a  gift  to  missionaries  and  to  all  of  us~could  end  such  a  story  with  the  words, 
"but  this  is  not  the  end."  God  did  not  and  will  not  forget  the  river  where  the  Muinanes 
live.  Missionary  candidates,  church  workers,  and  supporters  alike  will  profit  from  reading 
this  book.  Grace  Holland 

Timothy  Yates,  Christian  Mission  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1994,275  pp. 

Yates  begins  this  study  with  a  reference  to  the  lack  of  widespread  attention  to 
missiology  in  Britain  and  then  proceeds  to  make  an  excellent  contribution  to  this  "science 
of  missions"  through  his  analysis  of  missions  in  this  century.  To  do  so  effectively  in  a 
volume  of  this  size  is  no  small  aim,  but  one  which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  reader,  the 
author  achieved. 

Yates'  method  is  to  focus  on  large  issues  as  they  developed,  finding  that  the 
most  momentous  ones  fit  roughly  into  ten-year  periods.  Mission  "as  expansion"  and 
mission  as  "the  church  of  a  people"  significantly  summarize  the  thinking  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  century.  Then  came  a  twenty- year  period  of  mission  appraisal,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  book  comes  to  a  close  with  a  summary  of  the  extensive  intellectual 
preparation  and  discussions  of  the  Tambaran  Conference  of  1938,  made  all  the  more 
significant  by  the  spiritual  issues  of  the  approaching  world  war. 

In  the  second  half ,  covering  the  period  of  1950-1990,  Yates  sees  mission 
conceived  of  at  various  stages  as  "presence  and  dialogue,"  as  "proclamation,  dialogue  and 
liberation,"  and  as  "proclamation  and  church  growth."  A  final  attention-holding  chapter 
highlights  the  most  recent  decade  and  its  preoccupation  with  the  issues  of  pluralism  and 
enlightenment. 

In  the  process  of  highlighting  issues,  Yates  shines  reflective  light  on  the  great 
missionary  councils  and  the  individuals  who  helped  to  shape  them.  An  attractive  feature 
of  the  book  is  that  a  concise  summary  of  the  thinking  of  a  given  missions  leader  (such 
as  Christian  Keysser,  Kendrick  Kraemer,  Max  Warren,  Stephen  Neill,  or  Leslie 
Newbigin)  or  that  of  a  number  of  leaders  conceming  one  issue,  can  be  quickly  gained  by 
means  of  the  thoroughly  prepared  index. 

One  disappointing  aspect  for  American  missiologists  might  be  the  writer's 
somewhat  excessive  criticism  of  Donald  McGavran  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  an  assessment 
not  accorded  other  leaders,  even  when  Yates  obviously  disagreed  with  the  position  taken. 
Yates  does  credit  McGavran  with  presenting  insights  Avhich  have  stimulated  missions 
thinkers  in  this  age,  and  defends  certain  of  his  ideas  against  the  excesses  later  attributed 
to  him. 

It  is  refreshing  to  glimpse  a  view  of  missions  in  the  twentieth  century  through 
British  eyes,  to  get  a  somewhat  broader  picture  than  others  have  presented,  and  to  see  the 
lordship  of  Christ  upheld  by  the  writer's  choice  of  points  and  counterpoints  offered  by 
mission  leaders  midst  the  many  currents  of  this  century.  Grace  Holland 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

The  Ashland  Theological  Seminary  community  takes  this  opportunity  to  honor 
one  of  its  revered  members  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  earlier 
this  year.  Dr  Jerry  R.  Flora  has  been  associated  with  the  Seminary  since  1955, 
as  student  and  professor.  He  graduated  from  Ashland  College  in  1955,  ATS  in 
1958  with  a  B.D.  (Summa  cum  laude).  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  1960 
with  a  Th.M.  in  New  Testament,  and  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  1972  with  a  Th.D.  in  New  Testament,  writing  a  thesis  entitled  "A  Critical 
Analysis  of  Walter  Bauer's  Theory  of  Early  Christian  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy." 

He  came  to  Ashland  Theological  Seminary  in  1972,  and  now  serves  as 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Spiritual  Formation. 

Jerry  Flora's  commitment  to  the  church  and  its  people  is  very  evident  in  several 
ways.  He  has  pastored  Brethren  and  Church  of  the  Brethren  congregations  in 
Ohio,  California,  Indiana,  and  Washington  D.C.  He  has  also  assisted  the 
Brethren  denomination  through  his  writing  for  them,  including  The  Message  of 
Faith  (1996),  a  theological  exposition  of  the  Brethren  Centennial  Statement  of 
1983,  and,  with  his  wife,  Julia  Ann  Flora,  Faith  and  Fortitude:  Lives  of  W. M.S. 
Presidents  (1987).  Serving  the  wider  church,  he  is  a  board  member  of 
Disciplined  Order  of  Christ,  and  serves  as  editor  of  their  organ,  The  New  Life 
News  of  the  Disciplined  Order  of  Christ.  He  is  also  cofounder  and  co-director 
of  LifeSpring  School  of  Spiritual  Formation. 

A  dedicated  family  man,  committed  teacher,  writer,  and  mentor,  Jerry  Flora 
exemplifies  the  follower  of  Christ  which  the  Seminary  seeks  to  produce  and  its 
member  strive  to  be.  Tying  together  a  deep  personal  piety,  academic  integrity, 
compassion,  effective  communication,  and  personal  humility,  we  pray  for  many 
further  years  of  association  with  him. 

The  first  five  essays  in  this  issue  were  prepared  in  honor  of  Jerry  Flora, 
reflecting  his  broad  interests  in  piety,  theology,  spiritual  formation,  and  his 
beloved  Anabaptist  tradition.  I  join  the  authors,  and  the  entire  faculty,  staff, 
administration  and  student  body  of  ATS  in  saluting  our  brother  and  friend, 
Jerry  Flora. 

David  W.  Baker 


On  the  occasion  of  the  All-Institutional  Meeting  at  Ashland  University,  Jerry 
Flora  was  honored  for  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  following  brief  tribute 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Seminary  President,  Fred  Finks. 

Dr.  Jerry  Flora 

Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 

Ashland  University/Ashland  Theological  Seminary 

Jerry  Flora  is  no  stranger  to  the  Ashland  community  or  to  the  campus  of 
Ashland  University.  Having  spent  much  of  his  life  here,  Jerry  graduated  from 
Ashland  High  School  in  1951  and  enrolled  in  Ashland  College  that  very 
summer.  He  later  graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Psychology  in  1955  cum 
laude.  Upon  graduation,  he  enrolled  in  Ashland  Seminary  where  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Theology  degree  in  1958,  summa  cum  laude.  From  here  he  moved 
to  California  where  he  enrolled  in  Fuller  Seminary  where  he  received  his 
Master  of  Theology  degree.  Over  the  next  9  years  Jerry  pastored  churches  in 
Indiana  and  Washington,  D.C.  In  1972  he  received  his  Doctor  of  Theology 
from  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  in  Louisville. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  doctorate,  Jerry  was  invited  to  join  the  faculty  of 
Ashland  Seminary  as  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Theology.  His 
first  contract  was  for  $1 1,000. 

I  first  met  Jerry  when  I  was  1 6  and  a  camper  at  church  camp  .  I  was  impressed 
with  him  then  as  I  continue  to  be  today.  Jerry  is  a  quite,  contemplative  scholar, 
teacher  and  friend.  His  sensitivity  is  expressed  in  the  scores  of  notes  to  writes 
personally  each  year.  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  these  and  each 
one  has  come  at  a  time  when  I  needed  an  encouragement  or  lift.  He  is  the  kind 
to  perceive  this  and  without  any  fanfare  simply  let  you  know  he  cares. 

Jerry  continues  to  receive  the  highest  student  ratings  of  any  of  our  faculty.  He 
is  known  as  one  who  takes  time,  listens  carefully  and  responds  affirmatively 
(even  when  he  says  no). 

Ashland  University  and  Ashland  Theological  Seminary  is  fortunate  to  have  the 
caliber  of  such  a  person  as  Jerry  Flora.  We  are  blessed  by  his  dedication  and 
commitment  to  excellence  as  well  as  to  the  25  years  he  has  given  in  service  to 
us  and  to  our  mission. 
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The  Purpose  of  Holiness:  The  Triumph  of  God's  Will 

Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr.* 

In  1978  Eta  Linnemann  acclaimed  student  of  Rudolf  Bultmann, 
honorary  professor  of  New  Testament  of  Philipps  University,  Marburg, 
Germany,  and  internationally  recognized  author,  shocked  the  academic  world 
with  her  testimony  of  personal  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ.  Her  colleagues  were 
puzzled  on  several  accounts:  was  she  not  akeady  a  Christian  and  needed  no 
such  thing  as  a  conversion?  Did  such  things  as  conversions  have  any  meaning 
in  the  modem,  intellectual  world?  Or  was  she  psychologically  sick,  driven  to 
wild  religious  notions  because  her  nerves  had  cracked  under  prolonged 
academic  strain? 

If  anyone  asked  Eta  Linnemann  herself,  she  joyfully  told  them  that  she 
had  met  the  living  Christ,  whose  atoning  death  had  brought  her  into  fellowship 
with  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Not  the  god  of  the  universities  of  Christendom, 
overshadowed  by  science,  disdained  by  philosophy,  abstracted  by  theology,  and 
domesticated  by  culture  to  be  the  lapdog  of  those  inclined  to  keep  religious 
pets.  But  the  awesome  God  of  the  ages,  Creator  of  the  universe.  Redeemer  of 
humanity,  and  miraculous  Savior  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Christ. 

She  did  not  come  to  this  faith  easily.  For  what  faith  she  carried  into 
her  academic  career  was  snuffed  out  by  scholastic  approaches  to  Scripture, 
which  sought  not  the  living  God  but  theologies  about  God  which  brought  nods 
of  approval  from  the  academic  world.  Sharp  distinctions  between  truth  and 
error  were  lost  in  the  indiscriminate  greys  of  academic  inquiry,  more  bent  upon 
unique  findings  and  creative  constructs  than  the  saving  truth.  Jaded  by  life 
without  luster.  Miss  Liimemarm  had  sunk  into  addictions  to  television  and 
alcohol.  With  her  life  in  a  downward  spiral,  she  encountered  vibrant  Christians 
who  pointed  her  to  Jesus  as  Savior  and  Lord.  She  found  pardon  and  restoration 
and  the  beginning  of  a  walk  with  God,  who  became  more  personal  with  each 
new  discovery  of  truth  in  Scripture  and  in  each  answer  to  her  prayers.  She  had 
experienced  a  real  spiritual  conversion. 

Within  a  few  weeks  she  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to  what  I  would  call  her 
intellectual  conversion.  She  puts  it  this  way:  "I  found  myself  faced  with  a 
momentous  decision.  Would  I  continue  to  control  the  Bible  by  my  intellect,  or 
would  I  allow  my  thinking  to  be  transformed  by  the  Holy  Spirit"?'  She  could 
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no  longer  endorse  an  approach  to  Scripture  which  called  Christ  into  question. 
If  the  accepted  scholarly  norms  denied  the  Lord  who  had  saved  her,  she  would 
have  to  choose  between  an  academic  system  and  loyalty  to  Christ.  She  took  all 
the  books  and  articles  she  had  written  prior  to  her  conversion  and  threw  them 
into  the  trash  basket.  And  in  print  she  invited  her  readers  to  do  the  same  with 
her  writings.  She  realized  that  being  a  Christian  meant  a  revolution  of  the 
mind.  From  this  point  on,  all  questions  of  truth  would  have  to  begin  with  the 
framework  of  Scripture. 

This  led  naturally  to  her  next  phase  of  conversion,  what  I  would  call 
her  vocational  conversion.  She  decided  she  could  not  continue  to  teach 
theology  in  a  university  system  which  took  people  headed  for  careers  in 
ministry  and  so  dulled  their  faith  that  they  were  graduated  unlikely  candidates 
to  be  ambassadors  of  the  gospel.  She  went  instead  to  a  missionary  Bible  school 
in  Indonesia  where  she  is  helping  to  train  native  pastors  to  build  Christ's  church 
in  that  land. 

Eta  Linnemann's  story  is  a  20"'  century  model  of  holiness,  for  it 
declares  the  triumph  of  God's  redemptive  will.  God's  saving  purpose  is  to 
triumph  in  all  aspects  of  the  human  person.  In  bringing  us  into  a  relationship 
with  Him,  God  wants  to  renew  our  mind  so  we  think  like  godly  people  who 
have  received  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  also  wants  us  to  redeem  our  time  and  our 
talents,  so  that  our  primary  vocation  in  hfe  is  to  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  so  we  are  asked  to  present  our  bodies  as  living  sacrifices  to  God  so  that  his 
will  might  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Holiness,  then,  when  viewed 
under  the  microscope  of  Romans  12: 1-2,  is  to  think  as  God  thinks  and  to  serve 
as  Christ  serves. 

But  what  in  specific  terms  does  it  mean  to  think  and  serve  like  Christ? 
One  thing  we  can  do  is  to  locate  our  text  in  the  overall  development  of  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Romans.  Another  approach  is  to  look  for  exhortatory  applications 
in  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Romans  12.  I  want  to  do  some  of  both  as  we 
endeavor  to  understand  God's  will  in  regard  to  holiness. 

I  would  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  we  identify  Paul's  theme  for  Romans 
in  chapter  one  verses  sixteen  and  seventeen: 

For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  for 
salvation  to  everyone  who  believes,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the 
Greek.  For  in  it  the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith;  as  it  is  written,  "But  the  righteous  man  [person]  shall  live  by 
faith." 
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If  I  might  excerpt  key  phrases  from  these  verses,  Paul  exults  in  a  gospel  which 
is  mighty  to  save  for  it  delivers  God's  own  righteousness  to  people  of  faith,  as 
they  move  from  one  stage  of  faith  to  another.  In  Romans  this  is  the  summary 
definition  of  God's  will  or  God's  purpose. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  see  how  this  will  of  God  is  unfolded  and  how 
this  plan  is  developed  in  the  ensuing  sections  of  Romans.  I  am  suggesting  four 
divisions  of  the  book,  each  dominated  by  certain  questions  about  this  saving 
plan  of  God. 

Romans  1-5  constitutes  the  first  section.  Here  all  people,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  are  brought  under  the  judgment  of  the  universal  sentence  of  sin. 
Then  all  are  shown  God's  way  to  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  so 
revolutionary  about  this  section  is  Paul's  declaration  that  the  law  fails  to  bestow 
salvation,  and  thus  righteousness  is  available  by  grace  alone  through  faith  in 
Christ.  Negatively,  the  law  fails  to  keep  Jews  from  sinning  so  that  they  are 
condemned  as  sinners  just  as  the  Gentiles  are  who  don't  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Old  Testament  law.  Nor  can  the  law  make  either  Jew  or  Gentile  righteous 
before  God  and  thus  deserving  of  eternal  life. 

But  the  "righteousness  of  God"  (note  the  expression)  is  conferred  by 
grace  through  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  the  good  news  to  sinners  shut  up  in  the 
tomb  of  death.  God  has  penetrated  this  gloom  and  opened  a  cross-shaped  door 
from  this  prison  house  of  death.  Through  this  door  shines  the  light  of  pardon, 
release,  and  life.  What  a  deal!  It  sounds  too  easy.  And  Paul's  Jewish 
opponents  raise  the  objections  that  many  religious  people  have  raised  ever 
since.  Those  questions  and  Paul's  defense  of  the  gospel  of  grace  shape  the 
remaining  three  sections  of  Romans. 

Chapters  six  through  eight  answer  the  objection  that  salvation  by  grace 
will  lead  to  antinomianism.  People  could  abuse  grace  to  indulge  sin.  And  lest 
we  dismiss  these  objectors  too  readily,  let's  at  least  try  to  sense  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  five  o'clock  news  reported  an 
unprecedented  move  by  the  legislature  and  governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
All  legal  codes  for  the  state  will  terminate  at  six  o'clock.  All  prisoners  will  be 
released,  and  all  law  enforcement  officers  will  lose  their  jobs  at  the  same  hour. 
The  state  will  no  longer  use  a  legal  system  to  keep  its  citizens  in  check.  From 
now  on  people  will  be  guided  only  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
prayers  of  the  churches.  I  ask  you,  "How  many  of  you  would  still  be  here  for 
the  session  tomorrow  morning"?  For  a  first  century  Jew,  righteousness  apart 
from  the  law  was  every  bit  as  unthinkable  as  the  scenario  I  have  just  sketched. 
If  there  is  no  legal  restraint,  what  will  keep  people  from  sin? 

Paul's  answer  is  threefold.  First,  the  conditions  are  different.  It  is  like 
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passing  out  of  one  era  of  time  and  into  a  totally  different  one  in  which  a  whole 
new  set  of  circumstances  determine  one's  behavior.  To  use  an  Old  Testament 
illustration,  it  is  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt  before 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  in  Palestine  under  the  rule  of  David.  One  is  a 
condition  of  slavery  in  which  the  master  determines  a  subject's  life.  The  other 
is  the  condition  of  liberty  where  one  enjoys  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
everything  that  guarantees  to  sons  of  the  covenant. 

One  does  not  go  on  sinning  because  one  has  been  set  free  from  the 
mastery  of  sin  and  has  entered  into  the  freedom  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God;  or  to  change  the  image,  one  has  escaped  the  hold  of  the  tomb  which 
uttered  an  imperious  "no"  to  every  possibility  of  life  and  godliness  and  now 
lives  in  the  resurrected  life  in  which  all  the  divine  promises  find  their  "yes"  and 
their  "amen".  (2  Cor.  1 :  19-20)  We  simply  do  not  expect  people  living  under 
such  vastly  different  conditions  to  act  the  same  way.  Thus  Paul's  key  word  in 
6: 1-1 1  is  reckon  (consider).  You  died  to  sin  in  Christ's  death  and  you  rose  to 
righteousness  in  his  resurrection.  The  conditions  of  your  existence  are 
fundamentally  altered. 

Most  thoughtful  people  would  grant  the  point.  But  this  is  not  the  end 
of  the  matter.  For  we  know  that  one  might  live  in  Davidic  Palestine  and  choose 
to  indulge  a  lifestyle  of  Egypt.  Thus,  Paul  enters  a  crucial  second  argument: 
Christian  choices  are  determinative.  It  is  possible  to  yield  our  body  parts  to  sin 
which  results  again  in  slavery  and  eventual  death.  Or  we  can  yield  our  bodies 
to  God's  righteous  service  and  have  fruit  unto  holiness  and  in  the  end  eternal 
bliss. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  could  make  Paul's  argument  more  vivid  for  us. 
Imagine  a  person  who  was  bom  in  slavery  and  lived  under  cruel  servitude  into 
adulthood.  Then  a  kind  person  has  compassion  for  the  slave,  purchases  his 
freedom,  and  makes  him  his  adopted  son  and  heir.  Now  suppose  the  liberated 
slave  meets  his  former  master  about  town  and  is  commanded  to  run  chores  for 
the  old  master.  Habit  and  experience  will  incline  the  person  to  cringe  and  to 
obey.  However,  his  liberator  reminds  him  that  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  and  has 
no  obligation  to  obey  the  former  master.  His  obligation  now  is  only  to  his 
father  and  such  work  as  he  asks  him  to  do.  The  adopted  son  carmot  be 
compelled  to  obey  the  old  master,  though  he  could  yield  out  of  ignorance  or 
free  choice. 

Paul  says  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
Sin  is  no  longer  a  necessity  (Romans  6:14),  but  it  is  always  possible  as  a  choice. 
Thus,  Paul  employs  a  second  key  term,  "yield"  (present).  It  is  the  same  word 
that  shows  up  in  our  text  in  Romans  12:1.  Choice  is  absolutely  crucial  if  one 
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is  to  live  in  Canaan  enjoying  its  blessings  and  not  return  to  the  oppression  of 
Egypt. 

But  there  is  one  final  objection:  who  has  the  power  to  say  "no"  to  sin 
and  "yes"  to  righteousness.  It  is  one  thing  to  prefer  the  right;  it  is  another  thing 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  Paul  uses  all  of  chapter  seven  and  the  first  half  of 
chapter  eight  answering  this  difficulty.  He  uses  the  imagery  of  marriage  to 
make  his  point  regarding  the  law.  It  is  an  issue  first  introduced  in  chapter  six 
in  asserting  the  new  condition  of  the  Christian.  The  Christian  can  live  free  from 
sin  because  we  are  no  longer  under  the  law  but  under  grace.  Now  this  is  a  very 
delicate  issue  and  can  easily  be  misunderstood.  One  might  say,  "Well,  of 
course  I  can  live  free  from  sin  if  there  is  no  law  to  say  that  certain  behaviors  are 
sin.  You  can't  be  a  criminal  if  there  is  no  law  to  be  broken."  But  Paul  is  not 
saying  God's  righteous  standard  has  been  lowered  or  abolished,  so  that 
anything  goes  and  nothing  is  wrong.  No,  Paul  says  the  will  of  God  respecting 
righteousness  is  ever  the  same. 

The  Old  Testament  law  was  not  wrong  in  what  it  required.  But  it  was 
weak  in  what  it  provided.  It  demanded  rightly  but  it  could  not  deliver  the 
power  to  keep  what  it  commanded.  Living  under  the  law  was  like  living  with 
a  spouse  who  made  perpetual  demands  but  gave  no  affective  power  to  motivate 
one  to  fulfill  them.  Thus  the  relationship  resulted  in  insufficient  performance, 
leading  to  condemnation,  shame,  anger,  and  the  death  of  love. 

In  Christ,  the  Christian  died  to  the  powerless,  accusing  spouse  of  the 
law.  The  Christian  is  now  free  to  marry  a  new  spouse,  namely  Christ.  He  is 
different  from  the  old  spouse  not  because  he  demands  less  but  because  he 
provides  more.  He  became  what  we  are,  took  on  our  sinful  flesh,  and,  as  a  son 
of  Adam  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God,  perfectly  fulfilled  the  righteous 
requirements  of  the  law.  Thus,  when  the  Christian  is  married  to  Christ, 
becomes  one  flesh  with  him,  Christ's  power  to  live  righteously  becomes  his  or 
her  ability  as  well.  For  in  marriage  we  become  joint  owners  of  what  belongs 
to  our  spouse.  What  Paul  lamented  in  chapter  seven,  the  inability  to  keep  the 
law,  he  confidently  affirm  is  his  in  Christ  in  chapter  eight.  Being  married  to 
Christ,  through  the  bonding  Holy  Spirit,  brings  the  power  to  fulfill  the  righteous 
requirements  of  the  law.(Rom.  8:1-4) 

We  have  been  involved  in  long  arguments  here  regarding  chapters  six 
through  eight.  Before  we  leave  this  second  section,  it  might  be  good  to 
summarize  Paul's  answer  to  the  concern  that  righteousness  apart  from  the  law 
will  encourage  believers  to  indulge  sin.  Paul  says  not  so;  Christians  now  live 
in  the  new  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  a  vastly  different  condition  than  the 
Old  Testament  saints.  Christians  can  choose  to  yield  themselves  to  Christ's 
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sanctifying  power  which  results  in  holy  living.  And  Christians  are  no  longer 
stuck  with  a  demanding  spouse  who  confers  no  accepting  love  nor  any  power 
to  motivate  righteous  living.  Instead  they  are  married  to  a  spouse  who 
condemns  not,  but  instead  confers  power  to  fulfill  the  righteousness  of  God. 

I  will  give  very  little  attention  to  the  third  section  of  Romans,  chapters 
nine  through  eleven.  Here  Paul's  discussion  regarding  election  is  meant  to 
answer  the  Jewish  objection  that  if  righteousness  comes  through  faith  in  Christ 
under  the  new  covenant,  then,  God  has  broken  his  covenant  with  Israel.  In 
essence,  Paul  says  God  was  not  the  covenant  breaker.  Rather  Israel  was  the 
guilty  party,  for  its  unbelief  and  disobedience  rendered  the  first  covenant 
powerless.  The  covenant  written  on  stone  Israel  failed  to  keep.  But,  now  in 
Christ,  those  who  believe  have  God's  covenant  written  on  their  hearts.  The 
problem  with  the  first  covenant  was  that  stony  hearts  could  not  keep  the 
covenant.  God  had  remedied  this  as  Jeremiah  (3 1 :3 1-34)  and  Ezekiel  (36:25- 
27)  prophesied  by  writing  his  new  covenant  upon  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart. 
The  descending  Spirit  of  Pentecost,  in  flaming  reminders  of  Sinai,  had  written 
God's  word  and  will  upon  the  disciple's  hearts.  God  has  not  only  kept  his 
covenant,  but  He  has  graciously  changed  his  people's  hearts,  giving  them  the 
will  and  the  power  to  do  what  he  wills.  God's  will  has  triumphed  not  by 
external  constraint  but  by  internal  change.  Circumcision  of  the  heart  is  now 
the  sign  of  his  covenant  people  and  no  longer  the  external  sign  of  circumcision 
of  the  flesh.  The  new  covenant  fulfills  what  the  old  only  promised. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  section  of  Romans,  chapters  twelve 
through  sixteen.  Here  Paul's  Jewish  questioners  were  asking  what  would 
become  of  ethics  if  the  law  no  longer  rules.  This  is  the  corollary  of  the  second 
section.  There  the  questioners  worried  if  people  would  fulfill  their  duties  to 
God  if  not  compelled  by  the  law.  Here  they  ask  if  duties  toward  neighbors  will 
be  disregarded  if  there  is  no  law  to  constrain. 

Paul  assures  the  readers  that  love  will  provide  a  better  fulfillment  of 
the  ethical  requirements  than  the  law  under  the  first  covenant  did.  In  these  final 
chapters  he  considers  relationships  with  fellow  Christians,  with  non-Christian 
neighbors,  with  enemies,  and  even  pagan  government.  In  each  case  he  calls 
Christians  to  let  God's  love  rule  their  attitudes,  their  words,  and  their  actions. 
Loving  others  as  Christ  loved  us  pushes  ethics  to  a  higher  standard  of  conduct 
than  the  letter  of  the  law  ever  achieved. 

Love  has  an  "oughf  to  it  even  as  law  did.  But  it  is  an  ought  filled 
with  better  promise  of  fulfillment  than  the  mere  legal  obligation.  Again, 
perhaps  we  best  catch  Paul's  difference  if  we  consider  a  hypothetical  case. 
Where  would  you  feel  safer?  In  a  prison  with  long  lists  of  required  behavior. 
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restraining  bars,  and  armed  guards?  Or  in  a  family  where  there  are  rules  and 
expectations  but  no  prison  cells  or  officers  of  the  law?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Both  settings  involve  rules  and  obligations.  But  mutual  love  is  a  better 
guardian  of  conduct  than  legal  restraint  is.  Just  so,  the  person  in  Christ  is  better 
equipped  for  ethics  than  the  person  under  the  law  of  the  old  covenant. 

Paul  has  thus  moved  through  the  objections  to  the  gospel  of  grace, 
God's  power  to  make  believers  righteous  through  faith  in  Christ.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  triumph  of  holiness,  God's  will  to  make  his  people  righteous 
and  his  power  to  make  it  real  in  their  lives.  But  he  never  assumes  that  holiness 
is  automatic,  something  conferred  upon  us  apart  from  any  action  on  our  part. 

And  that  is  why  our  text  in  Romans  12:1-2  gives  us  two  commands, 
one  active  and  the  other  passive.  First,  we  are  told  actively  to  present  our 
bodies  as  living  sacrifices  to  God.  Then,  we  are  told  to  be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  our  minds  so  we  might  overcome  the  conformist  pressure  of  the 
world.  Let's  dwell  on  these  just  a  bit. 

We  are  called  to  the  consecration  of  our  bodies  to  God.  Consecration 
is  the  foundational  concept  of  holiness  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  remains  a 
central  aspect  of  sanctification  in  the  New  Testament  as  well. 

The  call  to  present  our  "bodies"  to  God  suggests  the  entirety  of  the 
consecration  that  God  wills.  That  includes  all  our  faculties  and  each  of  our 
members.  We  are  not  called  primarily  to  dedicate  time,  resources,  nor 
activities.  For  each  of  these  is  liable  to  division,  whereby  we  can  decide  what 
portion  to  give  to  God  and  what  we  can  devote  to  our  own  use.  Paul's 
metaphor  of  sacrifice  has  an  Old  Testament  offering  of  an  animal  in  mind,  for 
animal  sacrifices  were  to  be  given  wholly  to  God.  If  he  had  grain  or  oil 
sacrifices  in  mind,  then  only  a  portion  of  one's  store  was  brought  to  the  altar. 
Thus,  the  passage  underscores  total  commitment,  God  wills  that  our  whole  life 
be  a  testimony  of  our  love  for  Him. 

The  expression  "living  sacrifice"  indicates  the  perpetuity  of  our 
consecration.  An  animal  sacrifice  obviously  can  only  be  offered  once.  We,  by 
way  of  contrast,  are  to  be  "living  sacrifices."  Important  as  our  "once  for  all" 
consecration  of  ourselves  to  God  is,  we  are  nonetheless  called  to  ongoing 
consecration  as  we  unfold  additional  pages  of  God's  blueprint  for  our  lives.  As 
long  as  life  endures  there  are  new  chapters  in  the  book  of  consecration. 

While  ministering  in  Canada  some  years  ago,  I  learned  the  story  of 
Lillian,  who  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this.  An  octogenarian  widow,  she  was 
so  moved  by  the  missionary  conference  in  her  church  that  she  stood  at  the  last 
service  to  offer  herself  for  missionary  work.  Her  pastor  was  a  bit  perplexed 
about  how  to  counsel  her,  for  he  knew  of  no  mission  organization  that  would 
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send  a  person  of  her  age  overseas. 

Shortly  after  the  missions  conference,  however,  he  got  a  call  for  help 
that  brought  Lillian  to  his  mind.  A  young  African  American  man  was  to  go  on 
trial  in  their  city,  and  his  mother  wished  to  attend  the  court  sessions.  She 
needed  a  place  to  stay  and  to  get  meals,  and  she  also  needed  transportation  daily 
for  the  court  proceedings.  Lillian  was  able  to  meet  all  her  needs  and  to  give  her 
friendship  and  consolation  as  well. 

The  trial  ended  with  a  sentence  of  imprisonment.  As  Lillian  bade  the 
mother  goodbye  at  the  bus  station,  she  tearfully  requested  Lillian  to  visit  her 
son  and  be  his  substitute  mother.  She  promised  that  she  would,  but  she  delayed 
doing  it  for  some  time  out  of  fear.  Then  she  prayed  and  resolutely  set  off  to  the 
prison.  As  she  waited  in  the  visitation  room,  she  worried  about  the  reception 
she  would  receive  from  the  young  man.  How  would  he  respond  to  her?  When 
the  prison  guard  led  him  into  the  room  she  heard  the  Holy  Spirit  say  to  her, 
"Woman,  behold  thy  son"!  And  the  Spirit  must  also  have  told  him,  "Son, 
behold  thy  mother"!  For  they  instinctively  rushed  to  embrace  each  other. 

A  great  relationship  developed  between  them  as  she  visited  him 
repeatedly.  She  led  him  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  he  began  to  affectionately  call 
her  "grandma."  Then  he  asked  if  he  could  bring  other  men  with  him  to  her 
Bible  study  sessions,  men  who  needed  both  God's  word  and  her  genuine  love. 
She  consented  and  God  gave  her  a  productive  ministry  among  men  in  that 
prison.  All  this  because  one  Christian  woman  was  ready  to  advance  to  a  new 
challenge  of  consecration  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a 
"living  sacrifice,"  responding  to  a  new  chapter  of  God's  will. 

A  third  aspect  of  our  consecration  to  God  is  its  rationality.  The  last 
phrase  of  Romans  12:1  can  be  translated  various  ways,  but  I  prefer 
"reasonable"  or  "rational"  because  it  fits  the  context  more  naturally.  Our 
consecration  is  to  be  an  intelligent  response  to  the  abundant  mercies  of  God. 
Romans  11:33,34  discusses  the  "mind  of  God,"  and  12:3  calls  us  to  sober 
thought  and  clear  judgment.  Too  often  consecration  is  made  to  be  a  thing  of 
sentiment;  it  needs  to  also  be  a  matter  of  clear  thought. 

We  must  be  clear  about  the  "why"  of  consecration.  God  is  omnipotent 
and  could  coerce  our  compliance.  But  in  His  love  for  us  He  does  not  force  our 
service.  Rather  He  shows  mercy  to  undeserving  sinners  and  rebellious  children, 
because  He  wants  our  love  to  motivate  our  consecration.  This  love,  however, 
is  more  than  a  momentary  rush  of  the  "warm  fuzzies."  It  is  a  deep  conviction 
of  "ought"  that  commits  us  to  serve  God  even  when  the  circumstances  of  that 
service  are  anything  but  pleasant.  It  was  the  kind  of  bond  to  Christ  that  carried 
Paul  through  long  joumeys,  sleepless  nights,  beatings,  stonings,  shipwreck  and 
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imprisonments.  It  is  love  anchored  in  convincing  reasons  to  serve  the  Lord  of 
glory.  It  is  the  kind  of  disceming  love  that  faces  things  we  are  called  to  do  and 
to  endure  and  says,  "It  is  worth  it  for  Christ's  sake." 

We  must  also  be  certain  about  the  "how"  of  consecration.  In  verses 
3-8  Paul  calls  all  Christians  to  seriously  assess  their  God-given  gifts.  Our 
service  can  never  please  God  fully  unless  it  is  in  the  way  He  has  fitted  us  to 
serve  and  according  to  the  "measure"  of  faith  He  has  given  us.  Since  Christians 
have  different  gifts  they  are  called  to  exercises  of  service  that  differ  as  well  (v. 
3).  As  members  of  the  one  "body  of  Christ,"  we  dare  not  neglect  our  function 
nor  try  to  do  that  which  is  the  proper  task  of  another  member  of  the  body.  In 
either  case  we  are  not  serving  rationally  as  we  were  made  to  serve.  So  our 
consecration  must  be  with  knowledge  of  that  which  is  fitting,  both  for  ourselves 
and  before  God.  Mature  Christians  reflect  an  ease  and  a  joy  in  service  that 
comes  from  finding  their  proper  niche  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Consecration  is  the  active  part  in  sanctification.  By  itself,  however, 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  pleasing  to  God.  For  we  are  subject  to 
pressures  that  can  both  retard  our  service  or  distort  it.  Here  in  Romans  12:2 
Paul  names  this  pressure  generally  as  the  "confirming  mold  of  the  world."  We 
live  in  a  world  where  the  majority  are  not  servants  of  the  kingdom.  Expressed 
wishes  of  those  near  to  us  and  cultural  expectations  of  our  society  in  general 
often  conflict  with  the  will  of  God  for  our  lives.  As  social  beings  we  are  prone 
to  let  these  pressures  shape  our  lives. 

In  other  sections  of  Romans,  chapters  six  through  eight  in  particular, 
Paul  explains  a  more  subtle  reason  why  we  are  vulnerable  to  the  molding  of  the 
world.  We  are  moved  from  within  our  own  hearts  to  desires  that  conflict  with 
God's  will.  Paul  describes  this  condition  as  a  "mind  set  of  the  flesh"  (Romans 
8:4-8),  an  orientation  to  do  those  things  that  gratify  desires  of  our  mind  and 
body  in  ways  that  are  sinful. 

If  we  have  witnessed  the  molding  of  metal  pieces  or  a  potter  making 
ajar,  we  will  understand  better  what  Paul  is  saying.  Force  must  come  from  two 
sides  in  order  to  shape  an  item.  Metal  molds  often  come  in  two  parts,  pressing 
in  from  both  sides  while  the  liquid  metal  cools  into  shape.  A  potter  uses  both 
hands  to  shape  the  vessel.  Sometimes  she  brings  the  two  hands  together  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  clay  to  mold  the  basic  shape  of  the  jar.  Then  she  puts  one 
hand  inside  the  jar  and  the  other  on  the  outside  to  finish  the  molding  process. 

In  like  manner  we  are  liable  to  the  molding  pressures  of  evil.  When 
we  are  pushed  from  the  outside  by  cultural  influences,  we  are  in  danger  of 
conforming  because  inner  desires  may  conspire  with  these  exterior  pressures. 
Thus  our  minds  must  be  transformed,  literally  reshaped,  by  the  greater  power 
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of  the  mind  of  God  at  work  in  our  life.  The  Spirit  must  uncover  the  workings 
of  the  "fleshly  mind"  within  us  and  thus  put  them  to  death  (Romans  8:13). 
God's  Spirit  must  write  His  laws  upon  our  hearts  and  minds  (Hebrews 
10: 15,16),  so  that  we  begin  to  think  as  God  would  have  us  to  think  and  live. 
The  Spirit  of  Pentecost  must  break  the  chains  of  habit,  the  grip  of  desire,  and 
the  constraints  of  peer  pressure.  As  was  true  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  the 
fire  of  God  has  to  visit  our  altars  of  consecration.  Biblical  holiness  involves  not 
only  our  consecration  but  also  God's  ability  to  purify  and  to  empower  through 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

God's  will  triumphs  when  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  purpose  in  holiness  is  realized  when  we  are  transformed  in 
mind  to  conform  to  His  will.  This  is  the  holiness  we  need  and  that  the  Scripture 
declares.  No  wonder  Paul  delighted  in  proclaiming  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  to  make  us  righteous  people! 

Endnotes 

'Eta  Linnemann,  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Bible:  Methodology  or  Ideology?  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1990),  19. 
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Salvation  as  Discipleship  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 

by  Brenda  B.  Colijn* 

Scholars  have  often  said  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  no  real 
soteriology. '  They  commonly  identify  Christology  as  Mark's  central  concern.^ 
Although  the  Evangelist  certainly  does  focus  on  Christology,  as  befits  his 
heading  in  1:1  ("the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God"),  he  presents 
Christology  as  inseparable  from  soteriology.  In  Mark's  Gospel,  understanding 
who  Jesus  is  and  why  he  came  entails  acknowledging  his  claim  upon  one's  life. 
Mark's  characteristic  model  of  salvation  is  discipleship. 

Ernest  Best,  who  has  written  a  great  deal  about  discipleship  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  notes  that  everything  in  the  central  section  of  the  Gospel 
(8:22-10:52)  relates  either  to  the  meaning  of  Christ  or  to  discipleship.  He 
declares,  "Understanding  of  discipleship  and  understanding  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  go  hand  in  hand.  .  .  .  [All]  understanding  of  discipleship  begins  with  the 
cross  and  it  never  moves  to  any  other  point  of  orientation."^  As  Robert  A. 
Guelich  has  observed,  by  placing  discipleship  pericopes  at  pivotal  points  in 
Jesus'  ministry,  "the  evangelist . . .  indicates  the  integral  relationship  for  him  of 
Christology  and  discipleship.  This  interplay  of  Christology  and  discipleship 
offers  one  of  the  central  themes  in  Mark's  Gospel.""  Thus,  while  the  Gospel 
contains  very  little  direct  teaching  about  salvation,  it  shows  salvation  in  action 
as  Jesus  calls  human  beings  into  a  relationship  of  discipleship  to  him.  In  what 
follows,  after  discussing  the  coming  of  salvation,  I  will  focus  on  what  that 
salvation  means  for  human  beings.^ 

Much  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  preparatory  to  salvation  in  its  full 
theological  sense.  Through  most  of  the  Gospel,  salvation  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished;  it  awaits  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  and  his  vindication  through  the 
resurrection.  The  Gospel  concerns  itself  more  with  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
salvation  and  the  presence  of  the  bearer  of  salvation  than  with  how  individuals 
participate  in  that  salvation.  Nevertheless,  it  has  significant  soteriological 
content. 

The  Greek  word  group  for  salvation  (sozo)  is  not  the  main  term  used 
by  the  Evangelist  to  express  salvation.  The  noun  form,  soteria,  is  absent  from 
both  Mark  and  Matthew.  It  is  rare  in  Luke  and  John,  occurring  in  passages  that 
have  an  OT  context,  such  as  the  song  of  Zechariah  in  Luke  1 .  In  its  noun  form, 
salvation  is  largely  a  Pauline  term.  In  Mark's  Gospel,  literally  and  figuratively, 

*Dr.  Colijn  (Ph.D.  Cornell  University)  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology  at 
A.T.S. 
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salvation  is  a  verb. 

The  word  sozo  as  used  in  the  Gospel  does  not  usually  have  a  fiilly 
theological  meaning.^  Sometimes  it  means  to  preserve  life  or  rescue  from 
physical  danger  (3:4;  15:30).  In  three  passages,  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in 
a  soteriological  sense:  8:35  ("Those  who  lose  their  life  for  my  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel,  will  save  it");  10:26  ("Then  who  can  be  saved?");  and  13:13 
("the  one  who  endures  to  the  end  will  be  saved").  In  these  verses  (and  possibly 
13:20),  it  seems  to  refer  to  eschatological  salvation.  Sozo  is  most  often  used  in 
the  healing  stories  in  the  sense  of  "restored  to  health"  (for  example,  5:34;  6:56; 
10:52).  Its  use  here  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  however.  Its  frequent  connection 
with  faith  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  reference  is  to  more  than  physical 
life.^  More  central  in  the  Gospel's  presentation  of  salvation  are  such  concepts 
as  the  kingdom  of  God  (1 :  15),  eternal  life  (10: 17)  or  the  life  of  the  age  to  come 
(10:30),  and  discipleship  (8:34). 

Mark  presents  the  coming  of  salvation  in  the  context  of  the  two  ages, 
this  age  (4:19)  and  the  age  to  come  (10:30).  Jesus'  distinctive  message  is  that 
the  age  to  come  has  been  inaugurated:  "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  come  near"  (1:15).^  This  is  the  content  of  his  "good  news"  or 
gospel  (1:1,  14).  In  the  background  of  this  use  of  "gospel"  (euangelion)  are 
numerous  passages  in  the  LXX  which  use  euangelizo  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
good  news  about  "the  in-  breaking  of  God's  kingly  rule,  the  advent  of  his 
salvation,  vengeance,  vindication."^ 

With  the  coming  of  Jesus,  as  many  scholars  have  observed,  the  age  to 
come  has  been  inaugurated  without  destroying  the  present  age.  The  kingdom 
has  both  future  and  present  dimensions  (1:15;14:25).  Jesus  speaks  of  it  in  both 
present  and  future  tenses  in  10: 17-22.  God's  dominion  will  be  complete  when 
the  Son  returns  in  his  glory  (13:26-27).  But  Jesus  has  brought  it  into  the 
present  through  his  words  and  deeds,  "by  defeating  Satan  and  his  forces, 
healing  the  sick,  forgiving  the  sinner,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  raising  the  dead- 
all  indications  of  the  promised  day  of  salvation.'""  People  in  Jesus'  day  would 
have  expected  to  hear  salvation  proclaimed  in  the  context  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  life  of  the  age  to  come.  The  shocking  element  in  Jesus'  message 
would  have  been  that  the  kingdom  had  arrived  in  his  own  person— and  even 
more  startling,  that  entering  that  kingdom  was  equivalent  to  entering  upon  a 
relationship  of  discipleship  to  him.  Life  with  Jesus  is  equivalent  to  life  in  the 
kingdom. 

Mark  depicts  the  group  of  Jesus'  disciples  as  the  community  of 
salvation.  First-century  Mediterranean  culture  did  not  emphasize  individualism 
as  modem  Westem  culture  does.  In  fact,  some  scholars  argue  that  first-century 
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Mediterraneans  did  not  have  the  concept  of  individual  identity  at  all.  Their 
identity  was  primarily  corporate,  and  it  was  defined  by  the  groups  to  which  they 
belonged.  They  had  natural  groups,  such  as  kinship  groups,  and  voluntary 
groups,  such  as  the  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Significant 
interpersonal  relationships  could  be  conducted  only  with  other  members  of 
one's  "in-groups."  Relationships  with  "out-groups"  would  always  remain 
impersonal."  Seen  in  this  light,  the  call  of  the  gospel  is  an  invitation  to  enter 
a  new  community  and  thereby  establish  a  new  identity. 

Mark  4:11  clearly  establishes  an  "inside"  group  and  an  "outside" 
group:  "To  you  has  been  given  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  for  those 
outside,  everything  comes  in  parables."  This  distinction  between  insiders  and 
outsiders  contributes  to  the  secrecy  theme  that  many  have  noticed  in  Mark's 
Gospel.  Jesus  suggests,  quoting  Isaiah  6:9,  that  this  division  is  part  of  God's 
plan:  "in  order  that  [hina]  they  may  indeed  look,  but  not  perceive,  and  may 
indeed  listen,  but  not  understand;  so  that  [mepote]  they  may  not  turn  again  and 
be  forgiven"  (4:12).  The  division  is  brought  about  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel.  One  must  become  part  of  Jesus'  in-group  to  benefit  from  his  teaching; 
to  outsiders,  it  will  remain  a  mystery. 

Salvation  means  entering  that  inside  group.  In  its  fiillest  sense,  this 
concept  can  be  expressed  as  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  (9:47;  10:15,  23-26) 
or  entering  into  life  (9:43,  45).  It  is  clear  from  Jesus'  discussion  with  the  rich 
man  that  the  terms  "inheriting  eternal  life"  (10:17),  "entering  the  kingdom" 
(10:23)  and  "being  saved"  (10:26)  are  synonymous.  In  9:42-48,  entering  the 
kingdom  is  put  in  opposition  to  being  thrown  into  hell.  There  are  apparently 
degrees  of  proximity  to  the  kingdom;  Jesus  tells  the  scribe  that  he  is  "not  far" 
from  it  (12:34). '- 

The  members  of  Jesus'  inside  and  outside  groups  are  not  at  all  what  his 
audience  would  have  expected.  For  example,  his  natural  kinship  group  has 
been  displaced  by  the  new  "family"  of  his  disciples,  those  who  do  the  will  of 
God.  When  his  natural  family  comes  to  "restrain  him,"  they  are  left  "standing 
outside,"  while  his  disciples  sit  in  a  circle  around  hun  (3:21,  31-35).'^  His  in- 
group  is  not  even  limited  to  Jews  but  admits  a  Syrophoenician  woman  (7:24- 
30).  Furthermore,  even  for  a  voluntary  group,  Jesus'  in-group  is  not  socially 
respectable.  He  associates  not  with  the  righteous,  but  sinners  (2:17);  not  with 
the  scrupulously  "clean"  Pharisees,  but  the  "unclean"  leper  (1 :40-42);  not  with 
prominent  leaders,  but  servants  (10:42-45).  In  a  patriarchal  society  that  reveres 
age,  he  says  the  kingdom  belongs  to  children  and  those  like  them  (10:14-15). 
The  kingdom  involves  a  radical  reversal  of  expectations  in  which  many  who  are 
first  will  be  last  (10:31). 
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The  group  of  disciples  is  a  privileged  group,  yet  not  a  closed  one. 
Jesus  issues  an  open  invitation  to  the  crowds  to  become  his  followers  (8:34). 
When  the  disciples  want  to  stop  someone  from  casting  out  demons  in  Jesus' 
name  because  he  isn't  "following"  them,  Jesus  prefers  to  leave  the  boundaries 
of  the  group  open  (9:38-40).  Even  the  teaching  on  parables  in  4: 12  may  mean 
(if  we  understand  the  hina  and  mepote  clauses  as  result  rather  than  intention) 
that  those  who  repent  will  be  able  to  understand.  Matthew  13:14-15  renders  the 
verse  in  this  way.  In  this  case,  rather  than  teaching  exclusivity,  this  saying 
teaches  the  requirements  for  entering  the  community.  Those  who  respond 
become  part  of  the  in-group  which  receives  Jesus'  private  instruction.  In  short, 
those  who  follow  Jesus  receive  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  because  they  ask 
(4:10). 

Mark's  Gospel  implies  that  the  conditions  of  salvation  involve  both 
divine  initiative  and  human  response.  Jesus'  saying  about  the  camel  and  the  eye 
of  the  needle  (10:25-29)  puts  salvation  beyond  the  reach  of  any  effort  or  merit 
of  human  beings.  It  must  be  a  gift  of  God,  accomplished  and  initiated  by 
God. '"  The  Evangelist  emphasizes  Jesus'  authority  and  initiative  throughout  the 
Gospel.  He  shows  Jesus'  authority  in  his  calling  of  the  disciples  (1:17-18),  his 
teaching  (1:22),  his  exorcisms  (1:27),  his  forgiveness  of  sins  (2:10),  his 
healings  and  those  of  the  disciples  (3:15),  and  his  dealings  with  the  Sabbath 
laws  (2:28).'' 

Jesus'  initiative  in  calling  people  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  first- 
century  rabbis.  He  calls  (kaleo)  both  the  Twelve  (1 :20)  and  sinners  in  general 
(2:17).'^  When  his  family  calls  him,  he  disregards  their  authority  (3:31).  He 
calls  to  himsQlf  (proskaleo)  his  disciples  (3:13;  10:42),  the  scribes  (3:23),  and 
the  crowds  (7:14;  8:34),  in  order  to  teach  them.  Calling  does  not  bear  heavy 
theological  weight  in  Mark's  Gospel.  Nevertheless,  it  does  suggest  that  any 
meaningful  interaction  with  Jesus  involves  both  his  initiative  and  people's 
response.'^ 

To  benefit  from  God's  gift  and  Jesus'  call,  one  must  first  be  receptive. 
This  is  the  point  of  the  parable  of  the  soils,  the  quotation  from  Isaiah,  and  the 
saying  about  the  measure  in  chapter  4.  The  condition  of  the  soil  (people's 
receptivity  to  the  word)  is  the  crucial  factor  in  determining  the  harvest. 
Similarly,  however  we  decide  to  translate  4:12,  Jesus'  Isaiah  quotation  indicates 
that  people's  attitude  is  closely  connected  to  their  understanding  of  his  parables. 
Jesus  directs  his  teaching  to  "anyone  with  ears  to  hear"  (4:9,  23).  His  statement 
about  the  measure  (4:24-25)  also  points  out  the  importance  of  receptive 
hearing.  Those  who  perceive  truly  now  will  be  rewarded  even  more  fiilly  in  the 
coming  kingdom.'* 
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Jesus  rewards  receptivity  in  both  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense.  He 
promises  rewards  for  those  who  receive  the  disciples  (6:11;  cf.  9:41)  and 
children  (9:37)  for  his  sake,  saying  that  they  have  received  both  him  and  his 
Father  (9:37).  Receiving  (dechomai)  means  welcoming,  and  in  at  least  one  case 
it  includes  the  idea  of  humility  and  dependence:  Jesus  declares  that  one  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  only  by  receiving  it  as  a  little  child  (10:15). 

Besides  being  receptive,  one  must  acknowledge  Jesus.  To  receive 
salvation,  one  must  recognize  the  bearer  of  salvation.  Many  commentators 
have  observed  that  in  Mark's  Gospel,  the  disciples  must  understand  who  Jesus 
is  before  they  can  begin  to  learn  about  his  mission  and  about  their  own 
discipleship  (8:27-38). 

However,  acknowledging  Jesus  is  insufficient,  as  the  frequent 
"testimonials"  by  the  demons  illustrate  (1 :24-2 5, 34;  3: 1 1-12;  5:7;  cf  Jas.  2:19). 
As  Ralph  Martin  states  in  his  discussion  of  12:28-34,  "[A]  theoretical 
acceptance  of  truth  never  suffices;  it  brings  a  person  only  in  sight  of  the 
kingdom  (vs.  34).  Personal  attachment  to  Jesus  and  the  demands  of 
discipleship  are  needed  to  bring  a  person,  however  well-meaning  and  sincere, 
into  the  kingdom."'^  Salvation  requires  an  active  response  to  Jesus  that  has 
both  negative  and  positive  aspects.  Two  verses  express  this  response  most 
clearly.  Mark  1:15  summarizes  Jesus'  message:  "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  come  near;  repent,  and  believe  in  the  good  news."  Mark 
8:34  casts  Jesus'  invitation  in  different  terms:  "If  any  want  to  become  my 
followers,  let  them  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  me." 
Repentance  and  faith  are  paralleled  in  self-denial  and  discipleship. 

The  commands  to  repent  and  believe  grow  directly  out  of  the 
declaration  of  the  presence  of  the  kingdom.^"  Repentance  is  preached  by  John 
the  Baptist  (1:4),  by  Jesus  himself  (1:15),  and  by  the  Twelve  (6:12).  It  is  a 
necessary  precondition  for  understanding  Jesus'  teaching  (4:12).  Repentance 
(metanoia)  means  more  than  feelings  of  piety  or  remorse.  It  is  a  demand  for 
conversion,  a  turning  to  God.  The  OT  prophets  had  called  Israel  to  repentance. 
John  the  Baptist  preached  repentance  to  prepare  people  for  the  one  who  was 
coming  to  bring  forgiveness  of  sins.  Jesus  announced  that  the  time  was 
fulfilled  (1:15)  and  that  he  himself  had  the  authority  to  forgive  sins  (2:10).  His 
call  to  repentance  was  a  demand  for  conversion  in  view  of  the  presence  of  the 
eschatological  kingdom  in  his  person.^' 

If  repentance  is  the  negative  aspect  of  conversion  (a  turning  away  from 
sin  and  self),  faith  is  its  positive  aspect  (a  turning  to  God).  Faith  and  believing 
ipistis,  pisteuo)  are  important  themes  throughout  the  Gospel.  People  are  to 
believe  in  the  gospel  (1 :  15),  in  Jesus  himself  (9:42),  and  in  God  (11 :22).  Faith 
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plays  an  important  role  in  Jesus'  healings  and  exorcisms  (2:5;  5:36;  9:23). 
Twice  he  says  "your  faith  has  made  you  well"  (using  sozo,  5:34;  10:52).^^  The 
lack  of  faith  in  Nazareth  affects  his  ability  to  do  miracles  (6:5-6).  Jesus 
criticizes  the  disciples  for  their  lack  of  faith  (3:40)  and  includes  them  in  his 
exclamation  against  that  "faithless  generation"  (9:19).  Yet  he  heals  a  boy  in 
response  to  his  father's  plea,  "I  believe,  help  my  unbelief!"  (9:24).  He  seems 
to  reward  any  degree  of  faith.  Faith  in  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  trust  in  God's  saving 
power,  present  in  Jesus,  which  leads  one  to  take  action. 

Jesus  specifies  in  8:34  the  actions  he  wants  people  to  take.  They  are 
to  deny  themselves  and  follow  him— actions  which  again  involve  a  turning 
away  from  and  a  turning  toward.  He  describes  these  actions  to  the  crowd,  not 
to  his  disciples  privately.  This  suggests  that  he  intends  them  to  be  conditions 
of  entrance  into  the  community  rather  than  optional  steps  taken  by  some 
believers.^^ 

To  deny  oneself  {aparneomai)  means  "to  say  no  to  one's  self  and  to 
surrender  oneself  totally."  The  same  word  is  used  for  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 
(14:30,  31,  72).^"  Jesus  tells  the  crowd  that  if  they  are  ashamed  of  him  and  his 
words,  he  will  be  ashamed  of  them  when  he  comes  in  glory  (8:38).  Their 
choice  seems  to  be  between  denying  themselves  and  denying  him.  Self-denial 
expresses  itself  in  a  radical  rejection  of  anything  that  would  cause  one  to  sin 
(9:42-48)  or  would  stand  in  the  way  of  discipleship  (10:21-22).  Its  ultimate 
expression  is  taking  up  the  cross—a  willingness  to  die  if  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  (8:34).  The  cross  here  is  literal,  referring  to  the  real  possibility  of 
death  by  crucifixion  or  other  means.  If  the  disciples  deny  their  Master  to  save 
their  own  lives,  they  will  lose  eternal  life  (8:35,  38).  This  challenge  is 
particularly  relevant  to  a  church  facing  persecution,  as  was  Mark's  audience  in 
Rome.^^ 

The  positive  counterpart  to  self-denial  is  following  Jesus.  Jesus  invites 
many  people  to  follow  him:  Simon  and  Andrew  (1:17),  James  and  John  ( 1 :20), 
Levi  the  toll  collector  (2:14),  anyone  in  the  crowd  (8:34),  the  rich  man  (10:2 1 ), 
blind  Bartimaeus  (10:49,  52),  and  a  number  of  women  (15:41).  It  is  probably 
not  an  accident  that  Jesus'  first  command  to  "follow  me"  comes  immediately 
.  after  his  announcement  of  the  gospel  (1 :  14-18).  The  command  is  central  to  his 
message.  In  8:34-38,  Jesus  makes  following  him  a  condition  of  ultimate 
salvation  in  his  coming  kingdom.  In  10:17  and  21,  "follow  me"  is  Jesus' 
answer  to  how  one  inherits  eternal  life.  When  Peter  says  that  the  disciples  have 
left  all  to  follow  him,  Jesus  promises  them  rewards  in  this  life  and  eternal  life 
in  the  age  to  come  (10:28-30). 

The  most  common  word  for  following,  akoloutheo,  is  used  sometimes 
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in  the  sense  of  external  following  of  Jesus  (which  the  crowds  can  do)  but  more 
importantly  in  the  sense  of  discipieship  to  him:  "akolouthein  signifies  self- 
commitment  in  a  sense  which  breaks  all  other  ties."  No  noun  form  exists  in  the 
NT.  The  NT  uses  the  verb  form  because  it  wants  to  express  an  action  rather 
than  a  concept.^^  The  present  tense  of  "follow"  in  8:34  (in  contrast  to  the  aorist 
tenses  of  "deny  themselves"  and  "take  up  their  cross")  suggests  "a  continuous 
relationship  in  contrast  with  the  decisive  acts."" 

Jesus'  call  to  discipieship  is  not  a  call  to  accept  and  pass  on  his 
teaching  (such  as  the  rabbis  would  make)  or  a  call  to  accept  a  philosophy  (such 
as  the  Stoics  would  issue)  or  an  invitation  to  pass  through  rites  of  initiation  (as 
in  the  mystery  religions).  "It  is  a  call  to  fall  in  behind  Jesus  and  go  with  him."'^ 
In  Mark's  Gospel,  the  word  akoloutheo  is  used  for  a  relationship  of  intimate 
discipieship  with  the  earthly  Jesus;  the  Fourth  Gospel  uses  it  in  12:26  to  imply 
a  continuing  fellowship  with  the  exalted  Lord.^^  The  word  is  used  exclusively 
for  following  Jesus:  "For  primitive  Christianity  there  is  only  one  discipieship 
and  therefore  only  one  following,  namely,  the  relationship  to  Jesus.  The 
demand  akolouthei  moi  in  Mk.  2:14  and  par.  is  a  Messianic  demand.  .  .  . 
Because  it  signifies  following  the  Messiah,  this  discipieship  is  essentially  a 
religious  gift,  akolouthein  means  participation  in  the  salvation  offered  in 
Jesus. "'° 

Although  the  earthly  Jesus  is  taken  from  them,  the  disciples  continue 
to  follow  him.  He  predicts  that  after  the  resurrection  he  will  go  ahead  of  them 
to  Galilee  (14:28),  just  as  he  had  gone  ahead  of  them  to  Jerusalem  (10:32),  and 
the  young  man  at  the  empty  tomb  confirms  that  this  is  so  (16:7).  The  ending 
of  the  Gospel  looks  forward  to  the  reunion  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  in  Galilee, 
as  they  become  followers  of  the  risen  Lord.^'  The  end  of  the  Gospel  thus 
creates  a  bridge  to  Mark's  audience—and  to  us. 

Salvation  as  Mark  presents  it  is  both  gift  and  demand.^^  It  is  first  of 
all  God's  gift  of  life  in  its  fullness,  the  life  of  the  age  to  come  (10:30). 
Salvation  is  "salvation  from  anything  that  might  hamper  the  development  of 
this  life,  whether  it  be  death  and  sickness  or  unbelief  and  sin. . . .  [This]  giving 
of  life  is  possible  only  as  one  follows  Him  who  gave  His  own  life  for  all."^^ 
The  gift  of  life  is  shown  preeminently  in  Jesus'  raising  the  dead  (5:35-43).^'' 

In  Jesus'  own  ministry,  and  in  the  ministry  of  his  disciples  as  his 
messengers,  both  demons  and  illness  were  overcome.  Jesus'  healings  and 
exorcisms  "declared  that  it  was  God's  intention  to  apply  salvation  to  man  in  his 
wholeness. "^^  In  the  healing  stories,  the  word  sozo  always  means  the  healing 
of  the  whole  person.^^  Jesus'  cleansing  of  the  leper  in  particular  shows  "the 
surpassing  nature  of  the  salvation  which  Jesus  brings  . .  .  Salvation  transcends 
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cultic  and  ritual  regulations,  which  were  powerless  to  arrest  the  hold  that  death 
had  upon  the  living,  and  issues  in  radical  healing."" 

Jesus  brings  freedom  from  bondage,  whether  to  illness,  demons,  or  sin. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  object  of  Jesus'  coming  (1:4;  2:1-12;  3:28;  4:12). 
Forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  a  central  feature  in  the  Messianic  ideas  of  first- 
century  Judaism.^^  Both  Jesus'  healings  and  his  offer  of  forgiveness  for  sins  are 
evidence  that  the  day  of  salvation  has  come.  His  table  fellowship  with  sinners 
(2: 15-17)  has  the  same  significance;  it  shows  "the  promise  of  wholeness  of  the 
age  of  salvation  and  the  forgiving  reconciliation  of  God  with  his  alienated 
people. "^^  Jesus'  table  fellowship  illustrates  the  reality  that  salvation  is 
primarily  the  gift  of  relationship  with  him.  It  also  serves  as  the  model  for  his 
new  reconciled—and  reconciling—community. 

But  the  gift  of  salvation  brings  with  it  the  demand  for  discipleship. 
Mark's  Gospel  never  suggests  that  discipleship  earns  salvation;  discipleship  is 
simply  the  only  appropriate  response  to  the  dominion  of  God  present  in  Jesus. 
Not  everyone  Jesus  heals  becomes  his  follower;  in  fact,  he  tells  the  Gerasene 
(or  Gadarene)  demoniac  not  to  follow  him  but  to  go  home  and  witness  to  his 
friends  about  what  God  has  done  (5:18-19).  Nevertheless,  the  Gospel  gives  no 
support  to  the  modem  notion  that  discipleship  is  an  optional  step  for 
particularly  spiritual  believers.  To  be  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  in  submission  to 
the  King. 

Disciples  are  called  to  live  with  Jesus  (3:14),  preach  as  he  preaches 
(3:15;  6:12-13),  forgive  as  he  forgives  (11:25),  and  serve  as  he  serves  (10:42- 
45)— in  essence,  to  be  involved  in  extending  the  salvation  he  brings.  Jesus'  call 
to  discipleship  means  "to  drop  in  behind  him,  to  be  ready  to  go  to  the  cross  as 
he  did,  to  write  oneself  off  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  importance,  privilege  or 
right,  and  to  spend  one's  time  only  in  the  service  of  the  needs  of  others.""" 
Given  the  OT  concept  of  salvation  as  rescuing  from  death,  Jesus'  call  to 
discipleship  is  unexpected  and  paradoxical:  "For  those  who  want  to  save  their 
life  will  lose  it,  and  those  who  lose  their  life  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel,  will  save  it"  (8:35).  Disciples  must  be  willing  to  die  in  order  to  live. 
They  may  have  to  forgo  physical  salvation  in  order  to  experience  eschato logical 
salvation."' 

Their  model,  of  course,  is  Jesus  himself.  The  scribes  and  chief  priests 
mock  him  on  the  cross,  saying,  "He  saved  others;  he  cannot  save  himself 
(15:31).  Their  view  of  salvation  is  purely  physical,  but  the  Evangelist  intends 
a  double  entendre.  The  one  who  had  raised  the  dead  could  have  come  down 
from  the  cross  and  saved  himself  (physically),  but  not  if  he  was  going  to  save 
human  beings  (spiritually)."^ 
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The  Evangelist  emphasizes  that  discipleship  to  Jesus  involves 
acceptance  of  suffering.  Following  Jesus  means  participation  in  his  fate.  This 
is  not  simply  an  imitation  of  his  example,  "but  exclusively  a  fellowship  of  life 
and  suffering  with  the  Messiah  which  arises  only  in  the  fellowship  of  His 
salvation.""^  Jesus'  teaching  about  his  coming  death  is  usually  coimected  with 
teaching  about  the  suffering  that  disciples  can  expect  for  his  sake  (8:31-38; 
10:32-40).  Master  and  disciples  are  identified  with  one  another:  "[Jesus'] 
destiny  requires,  as  a  divine  necessity,  an  acceptance  of  suffering  and  woe  (vs. 
31);  and  discipleship  equally  requires  a  close  identification  with  him  as 
corporate  Son  of  Man  and  servant  of  God  in  a  similar  fate.'""* 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  eschatological  life  the  Messiah  brings,  his 
disciples  must  be  wiUing  to  take  part  in  his  sufferings.  This  is  more  than  imita- 
tion; they  are  experiencing  part  of  the  Messianic  woes  that  must  take  place 
before  his  return.  The  Evangelist  makes  clear,  however,  that  the  suffering  of 
disciples  is  not  redemptive;  only  Jesus  gives  his  life  as  a  ransom  (10:45).''^ 

The  picture  of  salvation  in  Mark's  Gospel  offers  several  challenges  to 
modem  believers.  First,  it  provides  a  needed  corrective  to  the  view  of  some 
evangelicals  that  salvation  is  a  purely  judicial  transaction  that  has  no  necessary 
consequences  for  one's  behavior.  Evangelicals  have  been  right  to  stress  that 
salvation  is  by  grace  alone,  through  faith.  But  in  that  stress  we  have 
downplayed—sometimes  even  eliminated—the  demand  of  discipleship.  No  one 
could  develop  a  concept  of  salvation  without  Lordship  by  reading  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  The  authority  of  Jesus  as  exalted  Lord  is  not  less  than  the  authority 
of  Jesus  during  his  earthly  ministry;  surely  his  claim  upon  the  allegiance  and 
obedience  of  his  followers  is  no  less  now  than  it  was  then. 

Second,  this  Gospel  challenges  the  idea  that  salvation  is  a  purely 
"spiritual"  matter  that  has  no  impact  on  social  realities.  This  position  has  been 
argued,  for  example,  by  fundamentalists  who  think  that  social  action  is  no 
business  of  the  church.  It  has  also  been  advanced  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
inclusion  of  "male  and  female"  in  Galatians  3:28  refers  to  the  equality  of  men 
and  women  in  the  "sphere  of  salvation"  but  has  no  effect  on  social  roles.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  salvation  is  wholeness,  fullness  of  life  in  all  its  dimensions. 
It  calls  forth  a  response  of  complete  commitment  which  reorders  the  whole  of 
a  person's  life.  It  also  calls  disciples  to  ministry  within  the  church  and  mission 
to  the  world.  It  may  even  involve  suffering.  This  last  fact  is  not  news  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  today,  but  it  is  in  American  culture,  the  land  of  paved  parking 
lots  and  padded  pews. 

Third,  Mark's  soteriology  contradicts  the  view— common  in  our 
individualistic   American   culture— that   salvation   is    a   purely   individual 
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experience.  Although  people  respond  to  Jesus'  call  as  individuals,  they  do  not 
respond  in  isolation.  They  become  part  of  the  community  of  salvation.  Many 
in  America  who  regard  themselves  as  Christians  see  no  need  for  affiliation  with 
an  organized  body  of  believers.  Even  evangelicals  often  seem  to  regard  the 
church  as  an  afterthought  to  the  issue  of  personal  (i.e.,  individual)  salvation. 
Catholics  have  accused  Protestants  of  having  no  doctrine  of  the  church."^ 
Perhaps  an  inadequate  ecclesiology  is  the  result  of  an  inadequate  soteriology. 

Our  individualized  and  spiritualized  soteriology  affects  our 
presentation  of  the  gospel.  Many  American  evangelicals  think  that  salvation 
means  "accepting  Christ  as  personal  savior"  (language  that  is  foreign  to  the 
NT).  This  model  locates  the  individual  at  the  center  of  the  salvation  process, 
inviting  Christ  to  enter  his  or  her  sphere  of  influence.  By  contrast,  Mark's 
model  shows  that  people  must  deny  themselves  and  enter  Christ's  sphere  of 
influence  on  his  terms.  To  enter  the  kingdom,  one  must  give  absolute 
allegiance  to  the  king. 

Finally,  Mark's  soteriology  establishes  that  salvation  is  fundamentally 
relational.  Before  he  calls  disciples  to  serve,  Jesus  first  of  all  calls  disciples  to 
himself.  The  demands  of  the  gospel  take  place  in  the  context  of  this 
relationship.  Ultimately,  salvation  means  replicating  the  life  of  Christ  in  us. 
This  happens  not  just  by  imitation,  but  by  participating  in  his  life.  The  life  he 
brings  is  one  of  healing  and  wholeness.  It  reminds  us  that  the  gospel  is 
addressed  to  whole  persons,  whether  the  wounded  within  the  church  or  the  lost 
outside.  This  life  is  also  meant  to  be  lived  out  in  community.  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  shows  us  that  salvation  is  an  eschatological  reality  based  on  the  in- 
breaking  of  God's  dominion  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a 
living  relationship  with  the  living  Lord,  expressed  in  a  life  of  loving,  obedient 
discipleship  within  the  community  of  faith. 
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The  New  International  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Theology  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1986),  3:212. 

^Gerhard  Kittel  and  Gerhard  Friedrich,  eds.,  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New 
Testament,  trans.  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1965-76),  7:990. 
Mark  16:16  ("The  one  who  believes  and  is  baptized  will  be  saved")  is  textually 
suspect.  Furthermore,  its  connection  of  baptism  with  salvation,  its  formulaic 
character,  and  its  use  oi  sozo  in  a  strictly  theological  sense  are  at  odds  with  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel. 

^William  L.  Lane,  The  Gospel  According  to  Mark,  New  International  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1974),  64.  Guelich  (44) 
states  that  verse  15  could  be  translated  either  as  "come  near"  or  "arrived."  The 
kingdom  has  both  come  near  and  arrived  in  Jesus  himself  (44). 
'C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Mark,  Cambridge  Greek 
Testament  Commentary  Series,  ed.  C.  F.  D.  Moule  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1959),  35.  He  lists  such  passages  as  Is.  40:9;  41 :27;  52:7;  60:6;  61:1; 
Nah.  1:15;  Ps.  40:9;  96:2.  He  believes  that  Mark  sees  Jesus'  preaching  in  terms  of 
the  messenger  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Second  Isaiah,  except  that  for  Mark,  Jesus  is 
both  the  announcer  and  the  content  of  the  message.  See  also  Kittel,  2:728. 

'"Guelich,  xli-xlii. 

"Bruce  J.  Malina,  The  New  Testament  World:  Insights  from  Cultural  Anthropology 

(Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press),  45-47,  66-68. 

'^As  in  the  case  of  the  two  ages,  the  salvation  experienced  by  the  community  of 

disciples  is  inaugurated  but  not  yet  complete.  Indeed,  the  unflattering  portrait  of  the 

disciples  in  Mark  suggests  that  they  have  a  considerable  journey  ahead  of  them. 

'^France,  233.  For  Mark's  audience,  the  community  would  include  themselves  as 

Jesus'  disciples  and  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  (Best,  Gospel  as  Story,  91 ). 

''Lane,  370. 

'^See  Guelich,  47.  Brown  contends  that  Jesus  called  his  disciples  with  divine 

authority  as  God  called  the  OT  prophets  (1 :482). 

'^Luke's  addition  of  "to  repentance"  to  the  latter  saying  (Luke  5:32)  seems  to  dilute 

the  sense  of  relationship. 

■'See  Guelich,  157. 

''Lane,  167. 

''Ralph  P.  Martin,  New  Testament  Foundations:  A  Guide  for  Christian  Students,  vol. 
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1,  The  4  Gospels,  rev.  ed.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1975),  195. 

^"Guelich,  41 ,  43.  As  Lane  observes,  "Jesus  proclaims  the  kingdom  not  to  give 

content  but  to  convey  a  summons.  He  stands  as  God's  final  word  of  address  to  man 

in  man's  last  hour"  (66). 

^'Kittel,  4:1000,  1002;  Guelich,  17-20. 

^^Brown  states  that  the  person's  faith  "makes  effective  Christ's  saving  power" 

(3:212). 

^'Best,  Disciples,  10.  The  parallel  in  Luke  9:23  also  has  Jesus  addressing  the  crowd; 

the  parallel  in  Matthew  16:24  has  Jesus  addressing  only  his  disciples. 

^■•Brown,  1 :455.  Best  emphasizes  that  they  are  to  deny  themselves,  not  deny  things 

to  themselves  {Disciples,  8). 

"Best,  Disciples,  8-9;  Cranfield,  282;  France,  233;  Martin,  205.  Best  believes  that 

Luke's  addition  of  "daily"  to  the  saying  (Luke  9:23)  makes  the  expression 

metaphorical. 

^'Kittel,  1:213,214. 

"Cranfield,  282. 

^^Best,  Disciples,  7-8. 

2'Brown,  1:482. 

^°Kittel,  1:214. 

^^^QSi,  Disciples,  14. 

^^I  have  borrowed  these  terms  from  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New 

Testament,  2  vols.,  trans.  Kendrick  Grobel  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1951-1955). 

"Kittel,  9:639,  643. 

"Lane,  199. 

^^Lane,  209-210. 

^^Kittel,  7:990;  Brown,  3:212. 

"Lane,  89. 

^'Kittel,  7:991. 

"Guelich,  95,  104-06;  Cranfield,  84-85,  101;  Lane,  98-99;  Best,  Temptation,  Iviii. 

"•"Best,  Disciples,  13.  "[The]  call  to  follow  entails  a  call  to  mission,  to  being 

involved  in  the  rescuing  operation  that  Jesus  saw  as  his  own  task  in  life."  Ben 

Witherington,  III,  The  Christology  of  Jesus  (Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1 990),  131. 

"'Brown,  3:212. 

"^Cranfield,  456-57.  Lane  (311)  believes  that  the  Evangelist  describes  Jesus' 

submission  to  suffering  as  a  model  for  his  audience. 

'^Kittel,  1:214. 

''"Martin,  189,205. 

"'Best,  Temptation,  155;  Disciples,  13.  The  disciples  must  be  willing  to  suffer  with 

him  in  order  to  be  glorified  with  him  (Lane,  308). 

"^See,  for  example,  the  discussion  in  Timothy  George,  "What  I'd  Like  to  Tell  the 

Pope  About  the  Church,"  Christianity  Today,  15  June  1998,  41-44. 
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Keeping  Faith  Alive:  Practical  Concerns  for  Anabaptist  Identity' 
Dale  R.  Stoffer 

I  live  in  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  which  is  home  to  a  growing  Amish 
population,  many  of  whom  are  part  of  the  very  conservative  Swartzentruber 
Amish.  Their  buggies  have  no  windshields  and  they  have  stoutly  resisted  the 
usual  red  reflective  slow  moving  vehicle  signs  as  worldly.  On  any  given  day 
several  Amish  buggies  can  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  the  main  town  in  the 
county,  also  named  Ashland.  They  may  be  heading  toward  Wayne  Savings  and 
Loan,  or  Hawkins  Market,  or  Home  Hardware,  or  even  our  WalMart.  Though 
Ashland  still  retains  the  quaintness  of  small  town  America,  the  Amish  buggies 
nonetheless  provide  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  modem  life  that  surrounds  them. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  real  similarities  between  the  Amish  and 
us  English,  especially  those  of  us  who  still  trace  our  roots  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century  Anabaptist  movement.  We  are  both  faced  with  questions  of  vital 
importance  for  our  future.  What  effect  does  acceptance  of  various  features  of 
modem  culture  have  upon  our  faith?  Do  we  progress  into  modem  culture  only 
at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  some  essential  features  of  our  faith?  Have  some  of  us 
progressed  so  far  that  retum  to  some  of  the  core  values  of  the  Anabaptist  faith 
will  be  impossible?  Who  decides  how  far  and  how  fast  we  progress? 

Several  years  ago  I  reviewed  both  Carl  Bowman's  Brethren  Society 
and  Donald  Fitzkee's  Moving  Toward  the  Mainstream.  Both  tell  the 
remarkable  story  of  cultural  change  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  over  the  last 
150  years  during  which  the  church  "shed  many  of  the  peculiar  trappings  of  its 
plain-sect  heritage  to  plunge  into  the  American  Protestant  mainstream."^  But 
both  also  raise  very  unsettling  questions,  not  only  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  but  for  other  progressive  groups  in  the  Anabaptist  heritage  as  well. 
It  seems  the  more  we  progress  into  the  modem  mainstream,  the  greater  is  our 
uncertainty  about  who  we  are  and  what  our  mission  is. 

In  this  article  I  will  discuss  some  of  the  challenges  posed  by  our 
modem  and  postmodem  society  and  propose  some  responses  that  we  as  heirs 
of  the  Anabaptist  tradition  can  make  to  strengthen  our  Anabaptist  identity. 

Challenges  Posed  by  Modern  and  Postmodern  Society 

Traditionally,  the  Anabaptist/Brethren  faith  was  more  caught  than 
taught.  Our  faith  was  not  so  much  a  set  of  beliefs  or  credal  statements,  but  key 

*Dr.  Stoffer  (Ph.D.  Fuller  Theological  Seminary)  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Historical  Theology  at  A.T.S. 
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Gospel  principles,  as  the  Brethren  used  to  call  them,  that  were  learned  and  lived 
out  in  the  context  of  the  community  of  faith.  Principles  such  as  heartfelt 
devotion  to  Christ,  obedience  to  his  Word,  love  of  God  and  neighbor, 
nonconformity  to  the  world,  nonswearing,  and  nonresistance  were  modeled  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  everyday  life.  Without  doubt  the  subculture  formed  by  the 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  both  Europe  and  America  helped  to  reinforce  these 
corporate  values.  This  subculture  was  maintained  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century  in  America  through  the  retention  of  German  as  the  dominant  language, 
the  practice  of  settling  near  other  plain  people,  and  the  reading  of  a  common 
devotional  literature  derived  from  Anabaptist,  Pietist,  and  Puritan  traditions. 

The  education  that  was  prized  above  all  was  the  learning  of  the 
religious  values  by  which  the  community  lived  its  life  at  home,  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  world.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  privatized  faith;  Gospel 
principles  were  to  govern  life  in  all  its  facets.  Formal  education  beyond  a 
common  school  education  was  suspect  because,  it  was  feared,  it  might  lead  to 
pride  and  worldliness. 

Though  the  entire  socialization  process  of  home,  church,  and 
community  of  faith  ideally  reinforced  these  values,  the  primary  agency  of 
teaching  and  modeling  was  the  home.  Parents  generally  took  seriously  their 
responsibility  for  training  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  through  family  devotions.  Sunday  Schools,  in  fact,  were  initially  opposed 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  lest  they  preempt  the  primary  parental  role  in 
spiritual  education. 

By  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  Brethren  and 
Mennonites  were  advocating  that  the  church  should  move  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  culture.  Disagreement  over  this  issue  led  to  strife  and  division. 
Nonetheless,  during  this  century,  most  Brethren  and  Mennonites  have  now 
made  the  plunge  into  the  dominant  culture  in  America.  Differences  among  the 
Brethren  groups  derive  especially  from  the  form  of  Christianity  with  which 
they  aligned.  The  Grace  Brethren  have  been  most  influenced  by 
fundamentalism;  the  Brethren  Church  has  aligned  itself  with  evangelicalism; 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  generally  followed  the  lead  of  mainline 
Christianity.  In  each  case  we  have  either  left  behind  or  modified  important 
features  of  our  historic  faith.  Carl  Bowman's  Brethren  Society  has  thoroughly 
documented  this  transition  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Today  all  of  us  progressives  among  the  Brethren  and  Mennonites  face 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  in  our  history.  This  is  probably  as  much  due 
to  developments  in  American  culture  as  to  developments  in  our  churches.  As 
long  as  American  culture  retained  its  historic  foundations  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
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tradition,  the  sense  of  dissonance  between  our  faith  and  culture  was  minimized. 
But  with  the  development  of  a  post-Christian,  truly  secular  culture,  those  of  us 
most  influenced  by  our  culture  are  feeling  increasing  tension. 

Our  modem  and,  as  some  are  calling  it,  postmodern  culture  indeed  has 
certain  characteristics  that  are  especially  destructive  for  our  traditional 
Anabaptist  faith.  First,  it  has  had  an  atomizing  effect,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
family.  In  just  over  three  generations,  the  extended  family  has  become  the 
nuclear  family,  which  has  in  tum  become  the  fractured  family,  which  in  turn 
has  become  a  family  of  singles.  It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2001  more  than 
half  of  all  American  adults  will  be  single.^  It  is  little  wonder  that  loneliness  is 
one  of  the  defining  characteristics  of  our  age.  This  trend  has  severely 
undermined  the  primary  means  of  passing  on  our  faith— stable,  extended 
families  which  provided  the  spiritual  and  emotional  nurturing  necessary  for 
training  young  people  in  the  faith. 

A  second  modem  trait  that  is  severely  compromising  our  historic  faith 
is  pluralism.  We  need  to  distinguish  between  diversity  and  pluralism. 
Diversity  is  to  be  welcomed  in  the  Christian  faith,  both  because  it  recognizes 
that  we  do  not  all  share  the  same  gifts  and  abilities  and  because  it  allows  for 
differences  in  such  areas  as  worship,  music,  and  dress  which  are  peculiar  to 
given  cultures.  But  in  the  Christian  context  such  diversity  is  unified  around  a 
common  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  Pluralism,  while  celebrating  the 
differences  among  people  and  cultures,  has  no  common,  normative  center,  but 
recognizes  the  right  of  people  and  groups  to  define  truth  for  themselves.  The 
focus  of  pluralism  thus  tends  to  be  on  the  periphery,  with  each  special  interest 
group  being  given  equal  time  and  an  equal  voice  for  its  distinctive  message. 
Ironically,  groups  that  believe  in  normative  truth,  typically  religious  groups,  are 
silenced  in  public  discourse;  their  religious  beliefs,  they  are  told,  should  be  a 
matter  of  private  conviction  only.  Another  irony  is  that  as  the  periphery  is 
accentuated  and  the  center  weakens,  greater  polarization  within  society  occurs. 
The  result  is  not  greater  understanding  but  greater  fracture  and  animosity. 

Pluralism  is  detrimental  to  the  Anabaptist  heritage  because  the  core  of 
our  faith  has  been  uncompromising  commitment  to  Christ  and  his  Word.  It  is 
this  that  sent  so  many  Anabaptists  to  their  death.  There  is  a  normative  center 
to  our  faith  that  cannot  be  compromised  and  that  needs  to  define  our  lives  in 
both  private  and  public  settings. 

A  third  trait  of  our  modem  culture  is  related  to  the  previous  point. 
Authority  increasingly  rests  in  individuals.  They  alone  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  tmth  by  which  they  will  live  their  lives.  Donald  Fitzkee  has 
shovm  how  this  characteristic  has  played  out  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  with 
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regard  to  corporate  discipline: 

Once  the  authoritative  voice  in  the  church,  Annual  Conference  had 
ceded  power  to  districts  during  the  1910s  and  1920s.  The  1931 
decision  [about  transfer  of  membership]  fiirther  transferred  authority 
to  congregations,  who  were  freed  to  discipline  as  much  or  as  little  as 
they  pleased.  It  also  made  it  easier  for  members  to  "escape"  to  more 
forgiving  congregations,  presaging  the  day  when  individuals  would 
become  their  own  final  arbiters  of  truth." 

Both  Mennonites  and  Brethren  historically  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  church  without  discipline.  We  progressives,  however,  directing  the 
spotlight  at  the  cases  of  abuse  that  such  authority  has  led  to  in  the  past,  have 
gradually  dismantled  the  structures  of  accountability  and  discipline  within  our 
churches.  Our  tradition,  however,  tells  us  that  growth  in  Christian  maturity 
necessitates  a  disciplined  life.  Has  placing  all  authority  in  the  hands  of 
individual  Christians  resulted  in  a  stronger  church  today? 

A  fourth  trait  of  modem  culture  that  disturbs  me  as  a  historian  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  present.  Anything  that  has  been  around  for  more  than  one 
generation  no  longer  needs  to  be  taken  seriously.  Not  only  is  the  past  forgotten, 
along  with  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
acceptable  to  reconstruct  or  revision  the  past  to  support  one's  own 
philosophical  position.  I  can  remember  reading  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims'  first 
Thanksgiving  in  my  daughter's  second  or  third  grade  American  history  book. 
The  book  stated  merely  that  the  Pilgrims  gave  thanks  on  that  day.  There  was 
no  reference  to  whom  they  were  giving  thanks.  Invariably  in  the  English 
language  thanks  is  directed  to  someone  who  is  viewed  as  worthy  of  our 
gratitude.  In  omitting  any  mention  of  the  historical  fact  that  thanks  were  given 
to  God  on  that  day,  the  writers  of  the  text  were  being  politically  correct  but 
historically  deceptive. 

As  heirs  of  the  Anabaptist/Brethren  heritage,  we  can  discover  much 
of  who  we  ought  to  be  today  only  in  an  accurate  and  honest  reading  of  our  past. 
Much  of  the  confusion  that  present-day  Brethren  and  Mennonites  are 
experiencing  is  due  to  very  different  readings  of  our  heritage,  readings  that  are 
often  diametrically  opposed.  Carl  Bowman  has  demonstrated  very  thoroughly 
how,  during  the  last  sixty  years  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  key  Brethren 
principles  were  in  fact  turned  against  the  heritage  to  teach  something  quite 
different  from  their  original  intent.  At  one  point  he  states: 
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Respected  leaders  with  mainstream  leanings  circulated  a  new  version 
of  Brethren  tradition,  imbuing  traditional  symbols  with  new 
meanings,  compatible  with  emerging  social  and  moral  realities.  This 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  intentional  act  of  deception.  These 
leaders  simply  read  the  pages  of  Brethren  history  from  the  perspective 
of  their  missionary  and,  later,  ecumenical  interests,  latching  naturally 
upon  whatever  blended  with  their  evolving  moral  outlook.^ 

As  long  as  modem  philosophical  and  moral  commitments  serve  as  the 
hermeneutical  touchstones  for  interpreting  our  heritage,  confusion,  conflict,  and 
polarization  are  going  to  be  the  results. 

I  need  to  stress  that  the  future  of  the  Mennonites  and  Brethren  does  not 
lie  in  resurrecting  the  past.  As  much  as  we  might  like  sometimes  to  return  to 
the  past,  that  is  impossible.  Our  calling  is  to  live  in  the  present  and  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  culture  in  which  we  live.  This  same  reality  is  true  even  for  the 
Amish  and  Old  Order  groups.  But  our  heritage  provides  a  trajectory  to  guide 
us  through  the  shifting  winds  of  doctrine  and  philosophy  that  can  so  easily  blow 
us  off  course. 

I  am  glad  that  I  worked  on  my  doctorate  in  the  area  of  Brethren 
doctrine  and  practice  before  going  into  new  church  development.  I  was  able 
to  begin  a  new  congregation  in  suburban  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  my  concept  of 
the  church  already  formulated.  I  was  committed  to  incorporating 
Anabaptist/Brethren  principles  from  the  very  beginning,  and  these  principles 
have  guided  the  congregation  throughout  its  development.  Such  commitments 
as  wholehearted  dedication  to  Christ  as  Lord,  obedience  to  his  Word,  the 
cultivation  of  community,  the  practice  of  accountability  and  discipline,  love  of 
God  and  neighbor  became  the  standards  for  determining  program  and  structure. 

In  other  new  church  starts  in  my  denomination,  the  pastor  frequently 
had  not  worked  out  a  concept  of  the  church.  Without  a  clear  vision  of  its 
calling  and  purpose,  the  young  church  and  its  leadership  would  often  latch  onto 
a  succession  of  programs  and  structures  that  had  worked  in  other  churches.  All 
this  grab-bag  approach  to  program  did  was  to  further  confuse  the  situation. 
More  often  than  not,  such  congregations  foundered  or  died  because  they  had 
no  defining  principles  at  their  core. 

I  believe  this  is  where  many  of  us  as  Mennonites  and  Brethren  are 
today.  We  have  listened  to  the  sirens  of  modem  culture  only  to  founder  on  the 
rocks  of  pluralism,  individual  autonomy,  and  historical  myopia  and 
reconstruction. 
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Proposals  for  Strengthening  our  Anabaptist  Identity 

I  would  like  to  share  some  proposals  that  I  believe  can  revitalize  our 
Anabaptist/Brethren  identity  and  provide  clearer  direction  for  our  future.  These 
proposals  come  out  of  my  work  both  as  a  historian  and  theologian  in  the 
Anabaptist/Brethren  tradition  and  as  a  former  pastor  in  a  Brethren  congregation. 

Cultivating  an  Anabaptist  spirituality 

As  you  read  the  works  of  the  Anabaptists  and  early  Brethren,  you  are 
struck  by  the  devotion  of  these  people  to  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
commitment  formed  the  center  of  their  faith.  They  were  willing  to  risk 
everything,  even  life  itself,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  Word.  Typical  are  the 
convictions  contained  in  this  letter  from  Mermonite  Jaques  Mesdag  to  his  wife 
two  months  before  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  1567: 

O  my  dear  chosen  sister  whom  I  love  so  greatly  with  all  my  heart,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  describe  to  you,  I  think,  with  what  true, 
unfeigned  godly  and  brotherly  love  I  love  you.  .  .  .  [Yet]  I  am  still 
willing  to  resign  my  life  for  Him  who  gave  it  me,  if  it  shall  come  to 
this;  and  again,  if  it  be  His  divine  will,  that  I  am  to  remain  in  iron 
bonds  yet  for  a  long  time,  I  will  also  gladly  suffer  it  for  His  holy 
name;  for  He  suffered  so  much  for  us.^ 

This  irmer  spiritual  commitment  to  Christ  gave  reason  and  purpose  to 
Anabaptist  life  and  death. 

This  spiritual  life  was  cultivated  by  the  study  of  Scripture,  by  the 
singing  of  hymns  that  highlighted  Anabaptist  themes,  and  by  the  reading  of 
devotional  literature.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  English  as  their  primary 
language,  both  Meimonites  and  Brethren  in  America  would  have  read 
devotional  literature  of  late  medieval  mystical,  Anabaptist,  Pietist,  and  Puritan 
origin.  This  literature  helped  to  reinforce  the  Mermonite  and  Brethren  faith,  for 
it  provided  the  spiritual  underpinnings  for  their  distinctive  lifestyle. 

Significant  changes  occurred,  however,  for  the  Brethren,  and  I  expect 
the  Mennonites  also,  when  they  adopted  the  English  language.  The  devotional 
literature  that  had  fed  their  spiritual  lives  was,  for  the  most  part,  not  readily 
available  in  English.  They  adopted  the  devotional  literature  and  language  of 
revivalism,  the  Keswick  movement,  evangelicalism,  and,  eventually,  in  many 
Church  of  the  Brethren  circles,  mainline  Christianity.  Several  years  ago  a 
deaconess  in  the  church  I  served  in  Columbus  attended  the  funeral  of  the  father 
of  a  member  in  the  church.    This  man  had  been  raised  Amish  but  had  later 
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joined  a  conservative  Mennonite  congregation  outside  Plain  City,  Ohio.  The 
funeral  was  held  in  this  fairly  large  Mennonite  church.  The  deaconess  shared 
with  me  that  she  was  surprised  that  much  of  the  music  that  was  played  and  sung 
at  the  funeral  was  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  revivalist  music.  She 
had  assumed  that,  unlike  Brethren  Church  congregations  which  have  been 
influenced  by  revivalism  and  evangelicalism  for  over  a  century,  Mennonite 
congregations  had  remained  insulated,  for  the  most  part,  from  forms  of 
spirituality  in  the  broader  American  church. 

What  we  feed  our  hearts  and  souls  is  a  powerful  shaping  tool  for  our 
Christian  lives.  Though  Scripture  probably  remains  the  foremost  source 
shaping  our  spiritual  lives  today,  we  all  supplement  Scripture  with  other 
materials  that  color  our  reading  of  Scripture  and  influence  our  spiritual  outlook. 
At  a  conference  held  at  Elizabethtown  College  in  1994  entitled  "Whither  the 
Anabaptist  Vision?  New  Directions  for  a  New  Century,"  Sara  Wenger  Shenk 
gave  a  wonderful  address  which  she  called  "Remember  Who  You  Are,"  dealing 
with  passing  on  our  spiritual  heritage  to  our  children.  In  her  remarks,  she  spoke 
about  orienting  our  lives  around  determinative  stories  from  Scripture  and  from 
our  own  heritage,  such  as  those  found  in  The  Martyrs  Mirror  J 

There  is  a  great  need  today  for  us  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition  to 
reacquaint  ourselves  with  our  spiritual,  devotional  heritage.  Both  the 
Anabaptist/Mennonite  and  Brethren  traditions  have  a  rich  devotional  heritage 
that  has  largely  been  forgotten.  A  wonderful  service  to  our  communities  of 
faith  would  be  to  develop  a  body  of  literature  that  can  again  inculcate  those 
spiritual  principles  that  are  at  the  heart  of  our  faith. 

I  am  heartened  by  some  excellent  beginnings  in  this  area.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  publications  made  available  through  Good  Books,  notably 
Readings  From  Mennonite  Writings  New  &  Old.  For  several  summers  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  has  hosted  a  "Summer  Institute  for  Spiritual  Formation." 
One  of  the  objectives  for  the  institute  is  to  "develop  a  spirituality  rooted  in 
scripture  and  the  Anabaptist  believers'  church  tradition."  Another  example  is 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  "Dirk's  Exodus,"  at  Elizabethtown  College  in 
1996.  Written  by  James  Juhnke,  it  tells  the  story  of  the  Anabaptist  martyr,  Dirk 
Willems.  Though  the  Brethren  seem  to  be  lagging  behind  the  Mennonites  in 
this  area,  I  am  aware  of  efforts  by  Brethren  Church  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
laypeople  in  Indiana  to  develop  a  spiritual  retreat  program  for  Brethren 
patterned  after  the  Catholic  Cursillo  movement.  The  initial  retreat  of  the 
Brethren  Way  of  Christ,  as  it  is  called,  occurred  in  1991.  Individuals  such  as 
Phyllis  Carter  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Jerry  Flora  in  the  Brethren 
Church  have  also  sought  to  provide  both  formal  and  informal  experiences  of 
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spiritual  formation  in  their  respective  denominations  as  well  as  for  the  broader 
church. 

Being  nourished  by  a  common  devotional  literature,  with  a  common 
story,  could  serve  as  a  powerful  unifying  force  for  us  in  the  Anabaptist  heritage. 
The  Anabaptist/Brethren  faith  is  to  be  lived  from  the  inside  out.  Renewal 
among  us  must  therefore  begin  from  the  inside  with  a  renewed  focus  on 
discipleship  to  Christ  and  obedience  to  his  Word. 

Passing  on  the  faith  to  our  children 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  next  issue  of  significance  for  the  future 
of  us  in  the  Anabaptist  heritage:  passing  on  our  faith  to  our  children. 
Historically,  the  family  served  as  the  primary  training  ground  for  spiritual 
values.  Until  the  last  few  generations,  faith  was  learned  primarily  in  the  family, 
because  it  was  modeled  there. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  central  role 
played  by  the  family  in  the  religious  training  of  children.  First,  the  fear  held  by 
Old  Order  groups  that  Sunday  School  would  eventually  supplant  parental 
responsibility  for  the  spiritual  training  of  children  has  had  some  validity. 
Sunday  School  was  originally  meant  only  to  supplement  the  education  in  the 
home,  but  many  parents  have  abdicated  this  responsibility  to  the  Sunday 
School.  Christian  education  in  the  church  can  be  highly  effective,  but  only 
when  it  is  viewed  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  values  modeled  in  the  home. 

Second,  the  fracturing  of  the  American  family  through  divorce,  abuse, 
and  neglect  has  left  its  mark  even  in  Brethren  and  Mennonite  circles.  Third, 
parents  are  giving  less  attention  to  family  devotions  than  in  previous 
generations.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  hectic  family  schedules  many  of  us  lead 
as  well  as  to  a  lessened  commitment  to  spiritual  values  in  general  in  our  culture. 
Fourth,  the  socialization  process  for  our  children  is  being  increasingly 
dominated  by  secular  influences— peer  pressure,  schools,  the  media. 

How  have  these  factors  affected  Brethren  and  Mennonite 
congregations?  One  of  the  most  obvious  ways  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lower 
retention  rate  of  our  children  than  Old  Order  and  Amish  groups  have.  Have 
you  ever  wandered  into  one  of  the  churches  in  our  denominations  and 
wondered  where  all  the  people  40  years  and  younger  are? 

Reversing  the  adverse  cultural  influences  on  our  farhilies  is  not  going 
to  happen  overnight.  We  simply  cannot  tum  back  the  clock  to  when  the  church 
was  the  social  hub  of  life;  when  divorce  was  almost  unheard  of;  when  the  Ozzie 
and  Harriet  family  was  the  norm.  We -must  realistically  confront  the  realities 
of  our  contemporary  culture  on  several  fronts. 
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We  need  to  minister  to  the  growing  number  of  single  parent  families 
in  our  congregations.  Estimated  at  one-quarter  of  total  families  presently,  the 
percentage  of  single  parent  families  will  probably  continue  to  increase.  A  vital 
role  which  the  church  can  serve  in  the  lives  of  children  in  these  settings  is  to 
function  in  a  kind  of  foster  parenting  role  by  mentoring  children  one-on-one. 
For  several  years  the  youth  pastor  in  the  church  I  attend  maintained  a  mentoring 
program  in  which  adults  volunteered  to  work  with  a  young  person  who  was  in 
high  school.  The  program  involved  meeting  regularly  for  a  time  of  devotions 
as  well  as  for  social  activities,  and  building  a  friendship  through  sending  cards, 
offering  encouragement,  and  noting  achievements. 

Youth  programs  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  our 
churches  to  provide  positive  Christian  peer  pressure  to  counteract  secular 
pressures.  Youth  need  both  to  have  a  good  time  and  to  be  taught  the  spiritual 
values  that  we  consider  necessary  as  Christians  and  as  Brethren  and 
Mermonites. 

But  all  of  this  will  be  for  naught  unless  our  families  take  seriously 
their  God-given  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  training  of  their  children.  This 
ties  in  with  the  previous  discussion  on  developing  an  Anabaptist  spirituality. 
We  must  pass  on  our  spiritual  heritage  to  our  children  if  we  hope  to  retain  them 
for  both  Christ  and  his  church.  If  they  see  dissonance  between  what  is 
experienced  in  the  home  and  what  is  taught  in  the  church,  you  can  guess  which 
influence  will  usually  win  out. 

Until  several  years  ago,  my  family  had  been  using  the  Herald  Press 
Story  Bible  Series  by  Eve  B.  MacMaster  in  our  devotional  time  with  our 
children.  However,  when  our  children  reached  their  teenage  years,  we  faced 
the  problems  of  hectic  schedules  and  of  finding  age  appropriate  materials. 
Fortunately,  they  have  found  devotional  materials  that  they  now  use  in  their 
own  private  devotions.  I  do  miss,  however,  the  times  of  shared  devotional 
experiences.  I  share  my  own  struggle  both  to  say  that  I  know  the  difficulties, 
especially  as  children  grow  older,  but  also  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
continue  to  find  appropriate  means  of  sharing  our  heritage  and  faith  with  our 
children.  There  may  be  nothing  more  important  to  the  future  of  our  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  heritage  than  this. 

Education  that  serves  the  faith  community 

I  will  focus  my  thoughts  primarily  on  the  Brethren  in  this  section  both 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  their  educational  history  and  because  I  believe 
the  Mermonites  have  done  a  better  job  in  this  area  than  we  Brethren  have.  Both 
the  Anabaptist  and  Pietist  traditions  viewed  education  traditionally  with  some 
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skepticism.  They  rebelled  against  a  professional  elitism  that  viewed  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  as  being  the  domain  of  clergy  and  academicians. 
They  reacted  strongly  against  a  scholastic  approach  to  theology  that  raised  and 
debated  questions  of  little  or  no  relevance  to  the  life  of  the  church.  The 
Brethren,  in  concert  with  the  Pietists,  had  antipathy  for  the  idea  of  autonomous 
reason.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  for  example,  maintained  that  the  greatest  honor 
for  reason  is  when  it  is  "in  the  bonds  and  shackles  of  the  heavenly  wisdom"; 
outside  this  captivity,  reason  is  an  '"outlawed  harlot'  which  seeks  to  control 
Scripture."*  For  both  the  Anabaptists  and  Brethren,  reason  was  to  serve  faith, 
and  education  had  to  benefit  the  community  of  faith. 

Though  the  Brethren  came  to  accept  church  related  schools  by  the 
1860s,  the  Brethren  registered  concern  about  the  effect  such  education  would 
have  on  the  church  and  its  ministry.  There  was  fear  that  pushing  for  an 
educated  ministry  would  lead  to  the  end  of  the  free  ministry  and  to  a  salaried 
ministry  as  well  as  to  a  professional  elitism.  Some  of  these  fears  were  well 
founded  as  both  the  Brethren  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  moved 
toward  a  professional,  salaried  ministry.  Annual  Meeting  likewise  sought  to 
stay  out  of  the  education  business  and  insisted  that  "Brethren"  not  be  included 
in  the  name  of  the  schools  being  founded.  Individuals,  groups,  and  districts 
could  found  and  operate  schools,  but  the  denomination  itself  should  be  kept 
from  entanglements  with  these  institutions. 

The  schools  that  developed  among  the  Brethren  therefore  had  a 
somewhat  independent  status  from  the  begirming.  Though  Brethren  control 
was  maintained  through  the  boards  of  trustees,  the  colleges  were  not  owned  and 
operated  by  the  denomination.  In  time  Brethren-  related  colleges  have  moved 
away  from  their  church  ties,  a  trend  that  is  similar  to  what  has  occurred  in  many 
other  American  colleges  begun  originally  with  denominational  ties. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  developments  that  has  occurred  among 
Brethren-related  colleges  in  general  is  a  loss  of  any  sense  of  responsibility  for 
serving  the  needs  of  the  church.  This  development  has  arisen  both  because  of 
the  origins  of  these  schools  outside  of  direct  ties  to  the  denomination  but  also 
because  of  the  trends  in  higher  education  itself,  which  have  steered  educational 
institutions  in  increasingly  secular  directions. 

One  of  the  challenges  that  our  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the 
Anabaptist  and  Pietist  traditions  need  to  take  seriously  is  the  call  to  see  part  of 
their  reason  for  being  as  service  to  the  church.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  First,  during  the  last  several  generations,  educators  .in  Brethren  and 
Mennonite  circles  have  played  highly  influential  roles  both  in  setting  the  course 
for  their  respective  churches  and  in  serving  as  role  models  for  young  people. 
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This  position  of  influence  lays  upon  us  educators  the  responsibility  to  model  a 
true  love  for  the  church  and  for  the  Lord  that  reinforces  the  faith  of  our 
students.  I  am  frankly  concerned  that  our  brightest  and  best  students  no  longer 
aspire  to  be  pastors  and  missionaries  but  professors  and  church  bureaucrats. 
This  trend  mirrors  a  shift  that  has  taken  place  during  the  early  decades  of  this 
century.  Up  to  the  first  third  of  this  century,  the  outstanding  role  models  for 
youth  were  pastors,  church  leaders,  and  missionaries  whose  faithful  testimony 
in  life  caused  young  people  to  want  to  emulate  them.  Since  this  time,  educators 
have  increasingly  served  as  the  main  role  models.  In  my  own  life,  my 
professors  have  played  central  roles  in  my  career  choices.  I  don't  see  this  trend 
reversing.  I  would  challenge  Brethren  and  Mermonite  professors  in  our  church- 
related  colleges  to  view  our  roles,  not  in  the  secular  academic  model  of  being 
noncommittal  on  faith  issues,  but  as  encouragers  by  our  life  and  words  to 
students,  especially  from  our  own  denominations,  to  view  service  to  the  Lord 
and  his  church  as  a  noble  calling.  Whether  this  service  is  being  an  involved 
layperson  or  a  pastor,  missionary,  or  other  church  worker,  our  young  people 
need  to  be  challenged  with  that  calling. 

A  second  reason  why  our  educational  institutions  need  to  consider  part 
of  their  purpose  as  serving  the  church  is  because  our  Anabaptist/Brethren 
heritage  is  increasingly  becoming  history  rather  than  present  experience. 
Furthermore,  as  Carl  Bowman  has  demonstrated,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  distort  this 
heritage  to  fit  modem  values  and  trends.  The  academy  is  best  suited  for 
preserving  this  heritage  accurately  and  passing  it  on  to  coming  generations. 
Retention  of  this  heritage  is  so  important  because,  without  it,  we  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prevailing  philosophies  and  fads  of  our  culture.  We  will  have  no 
standards  of  discernment. 

I  commend  both  Bridgewater  and  Elizabethtown  Colleges  for  their 
commitment  to  this  very  effort.  The  Young  Center  especially  has  served  and, 
I  trust,  will  continue  to  serve  the  Anabaptist  and  Pietist  heritages  by  keeping 
alive  our  collective  stories  of  faith  and  making  these  stories  and  their  embodied 
truths  available  to  our  people.  My  own  commitment  to  beginning  a 
concentration  in  Anabaptism  and  Pietism  at  Ashland  Theological  Seminary  has 
been  an  expression  of  this  desire. 

I  encourage  other  educational  institutions  to  create  new  models  of 
education  that  are  able  to  tie  together  church  and  academy.  We  have  sought  to 
do  this  in  several  ways  at  Ashland  Theological  Seminary.  We  hire  new  faculty 
based  not  only  on  their  academic  qualifications  but  also  on  their  service  to  the 
church  as  pastors  or  missionaries.  In  a  course  I  have  taught  on  church  planting, 
I  involve  the  class  in  actually  starting  a  new  Brethren  church  as  part  of  the 
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experience.  We  have  also  hired  a  person  several  years  ago  in  the  area  of  church 
growth  and  evangelism  who  works  3/4  time  for  the  seminary  and  1/4  time  for 
the  denomination.  This  aids  the  denomination  by  providing  a  very  capable 
person  to  serve  in  this  field,  and  it  aids  the  seminary  by  keeping  his  skills 
honed.  The  seminary  also  works  closely  with  the  denomination  in  such  areas 
as  missions,  church  planting,  examination  of  candidates  for  ordination,  and  a 
mentoring  program  for  pastors  and  congregations. 

We  in  Anabaptist  and  Pietist  traditions,  of  all  denominations,  should 
be  asking  the  question  of  how  our  educational  institutions  can  serve  the  church. 
Part  of  our  birthright  is  revolt  against  education  that  is  divorced  from  the  life 
of  faith.  One  of  our  contributions  to  the  larger  American  church  is  to  model 
how  bridges  can  be  built  between  the  academy  and  the  church  to  strengthen  the 
work  of  each. 

Rediscovering  the  role  of  small  groups  in  the  church 

Both  the  Anabaptists  and  Brethren  were  small  group  movements  at 
their  start,  obviously  more  by  their  circumstances  than  by  intentionality.  Many 
of  the  dynamics  that  are  enhanced  by  small  groups,  such  as  close  community, 
mutual  accountability,  and  application  of  Scripture  to  life,  were  fundamental 
to  Anabaptist  and  Brethren  identity.  Though  today,  most  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  congregations  would  be  too  large  to  be  considered  a  small  group, 
nonetheless,  they  often  still  perceive  themselves  to  be  one  large  family  or  cell. 

As  the  pastor  of  a  new  congregation  in  suburban  Columbus,  Ohio,  I 
came  to  recognize  the  value  of  small  groups.  We  began  the  church  with  a 
commitment  to  small  groups,  so  we  didn't  have  to  face  the  challenge  of  having 
to  begin  them  within  an  existing  congregation.  I  discovered  that  small  groups 
could  more  effectively  foster  many  of  our  Anabaptist/Brethren  principles  than 
could  the  usual  Sunday  School,  worship,  and  prayer  meeting  format. 

They  could  quickly  develop  a  sense  of  community  in  which  genuine 
sharing  and  caring  could  take  place  and  the  priesthood  of  believers  could  be 
lived  out.  We  could  be  more  serious  about  Bible  study,  not  only  delving  into 
Scripture  at  a  greater  depth  than  most  other  church  services  would  allow,  but 
also  being  more  intentional  about  application.  Accountability  is  facilitated,  for 
one  is  more  ready  to  both  give  and  receive  counsel  when  relationships  of  trust 
have  been  built.  Small  groups  also  facilitate  leadership  training.  In  our  groups 
each  member  was  encouraged  to  lead  sessions;  thereby  they  were  able  to 
develop  skills  in  leading  prayer,  Bible  study,  and  group  discussion. 

Small  groups  can  thus  serve  as  a  significant  resource  for  renewal  in 
our  tradition.  They  are  consistent  with  our  heritage,  they  address  many  of  the 
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felt  and  actual  needs  of  Americans  in  general,  and  they  can  inculcate  very 
effectively  many  of  our  Anabaptist/Brethren  commitments. 

Conclusion 

In  his  book,  Transforming  Congregations  for  the  Future,  Loren  Mead 
shares  his  prescription  for  renewal  in  mainline  denominations.  He  describes 
part  of  the  renewal  process  as  building  a  boundary  between  the  community  of 
faith  and  the  world,  "not  for  the  purpose  of  separation  but  of  service."  He 
elaborates: 

We  are  called  to  reestablish  the  boundary  between  our  congregations 
and  the  society  around  them,  getting  clear  about  the  cultural  distance 
between  followers  of  the  values  of  this  world  and  followers  of  the 
gospel.  We  are  powerless  to  change  ourselves  and  the  world  if  we  are 
confused  about  what  our  community  stands  for.' 

The  powerlessness  some  of  our  communities  of  faith  feel  derives  from 
confusion  about  what  we  stand  for.  Mennonites  and  Brethren  have  a  rich  faith 
heritage.  It  begins  with  the  recognition  of  our  need  for  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ 
through  repentance,  faith,  and  baptism.  But  this  is  but  the  first  step  in  faithful 
discipleship  to  Christ,  which  is  fostered  through  cultivating  our  spiritual  lives 
through  prayer  and  Bible  study.  Through  this  process  of  love  of  and  obedience 
to  Christ,  we  are  increasingly,  by  the  Spirit's  power,  transformed  into  the  image 
of  Christ. 

But  our  faith  also  affirms  that  this  process  is  impossible  outside  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  church.  We  need  the  mutual  love,  caring,  and 
accountability  afforded  by  other  members  of  Christ's  body.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
context  of  the  body  that  such  gospel  principles  as  unity,  love,  forgiveness, 
forbearance,  and  respectful  submission  to  others  are  to  be  lived  out.  As  God's 
people  we  also  recognize  that  certain  boundaries  must  be  established  between 
the  values  of  the  world  and  the  church,  not  for  physical  separation,  but  for 
service  and  witness.  These  boundaries  are  maintained  by  nonconformity, 
nonswearing,  and  nonresistance. 

I  believe  that  we  as  heirs  of  Anabaptism  and  Pietism  have  much  to 
offer  a  needy  world  today.  We  have  a  wonderful  balance  between  the  inner  life 
and  outward  expressions  of  faith;  between  the  individual  and  corporate 
dynamics  of  Christianity;  between  witness  and  social  service.  But  we  need  to 
be  clear  about  who  we  are.  The  proposals  I  have  made  in  this  article  can  serve 
an  important  role  in  helping  us  gain  greater  clarity  about  our  identity.  As  we 
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give  attention  to  a  spirituality  consistent  with  our  own  biblical  heritage,  we  will 
develop  a  common  story  that  can  feed  our  hearts,  minds,  and  souls.  As  we 
share  our  faith  story  with  our  children,  we  will  ensure  that  our  story  will  be  told 
and  lived  in  the  future.  As  we  build  bridges  between  our  academic  institutions 
and  the  church,  we  will  be  able  to  more  faithfully  portray  our  story  and  develop 
role  models  who  can  funnel  promising  leaders  back  into  the  church.  As  we 
develop  more  small  groups  in  our  churches,  we  will  be  cultivating  a  resource 
that  can  serve  as  an  entryway  for  renewal  in  our  churches.  Through  these 
means  we  will  be  able  to  strengthen  the  core  beliefs  and  commitments  of  our 
faith  and  thereby  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  centrifugal  forces  of  our  culture 
that  tear  away  at  our  faith. 
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Judgment  Without  Wrath: 
Christus  Victor  in  "The  Servant  Parable" 

Elaine  A.  Heath* 

The  Paradox 

The  earliest  credal  statement  in  the  church  is  clear,  simple  and 
uncompromising:  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.'"  Because  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord"  Paul 
believes  the  church  can  and  should  stand  fast  against  temptation,  sin,  and  all  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  evil,  even  as  it  rejoices  in  the  sure  hope  of 
salvation.^  Persuaded  that  Christ's  triumph  over  death  is  the  historical 
begirming  of  an  eventual  and  total  healing  of  the  cosmos,  Paul  triumphantly 
proclaims: 

For  the  creation  waits  with  eager  longing  for  the  revealing  of  the 
children  of  God;  for  the  creation  was  subjected  to  futility,  not  of  its 
own  will  but  by  the  will  of  the  one  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the 
creation  itself  will  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  and  will 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  We  know  that 
the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in  labor  pains  until  now;  and 
not  only  the  creation,  but  we  ourselves,  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  groan  inwardly  while  we  wait  for  adoption,  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies.^ 

Yet  in  the  same  letter  Paul  warns  of  condemnation  and  judgment  as 
real  possibilities  for  people,  saying  that  "the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  wickedness  of  those  who  by  their 
wickedness  suppress  the  truth.""  Thus  Paul,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  reflects  a  mysterious  tension,  a  paradox  between  the  hope  of 
universal  redemption  and  the  possibility  of  hell. 

This  paradox  has  been  the  source  of  endless  debate  ever  since.  The 
debate  is  not  trivial.  Eschatology  is  the  final  outworking  of  the  rest  of  theology. 
It  is,  to  borrow  a  concept  from  the  business  world,  the  "vision  statement"  which 
charts  the  theological  course  for  everything  from  evangelism  to  ethics  to 
personal  piety. 

*Elaine  Heath  (M.Div.  ATS)  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Duquesne  University  and 
a  pastor. 
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Eschatology  which  attempts  to  resolve  the  biblical  paradox  between 
universal  redemption  and  the  possibility  of  hell  usually  requires  a  diminishment 
of  either  divine  mercy  or  divine  justice,  or  an  over-emphasis  on  human 
depravity  or  human  innocence.^  To  be  true  to  biblical  revelation  eschatology 
must  maintain  the  tension  of  the  paradox,  exploring  the  implications  with  a 
"both/and"  mindset.  Thus  Berkhouwer,  for  example,  acknowledges  the 
doxological  potential  in  universalism,  yet  soberly  questions  the  motives  behind 
it^:  "How  much  does  this  universalism  reflect  a  concern  for  solidarity  in  the 
common  dangers  that  confront  humanity  and  how  much  of  it  reflects  a 
minimizing  of  the  gravity  of  sin?" ''  Does  universalism  inevitably  lead  to  "cheap 
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Berkhouwer' s  question  was  the  central  theological  dilemma  for  Julian 
of  Norwich,  an  extraordinary  theologian  and  mystic  of  the  14th  century  whose 
thought  is  increasingly  vital  to  contemporary  eschatology.^  Julian's  theology, 
while  rooted  in  scripture  and  tradition,  arose  from  numinous  experience.  Julian 
was,  first  and  foremost,  a  "pray-er."  During  a  series  of  16  visions 
("showings")she  experienced  while  seriously  ill,  Julian  saw  to  her  astonishment 
that  God's  judgment  is  without  wrath,  and  that  it  will  heal  the  entire  cosmos 
and  make  all  things  well.  How  could  it  be,  Julian  wondered,  in  light  of  sin,  the 
devil,  and  traditional  teaching  of  the  church,  that  God's  judgment  would  be 
without  wrath?  Julian  wrestled  with  God,  unafraid  to  question  the  seeming 
contradictions,  unwilling  to  settle  for  superficial  answers: 

The  first  judgment,  which  is  from  God's  justice,  is  from  his  own  great 
endless  love,  and  that  is  that  fair,  sweet  judgment  which  was  shown 
in  all  the  fair  revelation  in  which  I  saw  him  assign  to  us  no  kind  of 
blame.  And  though  this  was  sweet  and  delectable,  I  could  not  be  fully 
comforted  only  by  contemplating  it,  and  that  was  because  of  the 
judgment  of  Holy  Church,  which  I  had  understood  before,  and  which 
was  continually  in  my  sight...  And  by  the  same  judgment  I  understood 
that  sinners  sometimes  deserve  blame  and  wrath,  and  I  could  not  see 
these  two  in  God. '° 

Bewildered  by  the  absence  of  God's  wrath  in  her  visions  as  well  as 
God's  silence  concerning  the  damned,  Julian  reports  crying  and  begging  God 
to  give  her  some  way  to  reconcile  the  tension.  She  believes  in  damnation  but 
cannot  see  it.  The  revelatory  experience  she  has  had  is  utterly  real."  Juhan  is 
fearful  of  relinquishing  her  belief  because  it  might  lead  to  theological  error  or 
sin,  and  because  it  would  contradict  Holy  Church.  God's  only  answer  to 
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Julian's  dilemma'^  comes  wordlessly,  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  "the  Servant 
Parable,"  which  though  incomprehensible  at  first,  becomes  the  central 
metaphoric  image  in  Julian's  thought.  This  parable  remains  vivid  in  her  mind 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  providing  an  unlimited  source  for  theological 
reflection.'^  The  fruit  of  Julian's  contemplation  is  her  only  extant  writing, 
Showings,  a  profoundly  christological,  trinitarian  theology.  Julian  wrote  it 
because  God  showed  her,  literally,  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord." 

In  the  discussion  that  follows  I  present  an  overview  of  the  Servant 
Parable  and  Julian's  interpretation  of  it,  followed  by  an  analysis  in  light  of 
scripture  and  tradition,  concluding  with  a  discussion  of  Julian's  relevance  to 
contemporary  eschatology. 

The  Parable'" 

As  Julian  looked  with  the  eye  of  her  spirit  she  saw  a  handsome  lord 
dressed  in  expansive,  blue  clothing.  His  pale  brown  face  and  lovely  black  eyes 
bespoke  compassion,  mirth,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  love.  Though  stately  and 
regal  his  presence  was  welcoming,  most  "familiar"  and  "courteous."  The  lord 
sat  in  a  vast,  empty  place,  alone  except  for  one  servant.  The  servant  wore  a 
thin,  shabby  tunic,  tattered  from  much  hard  labor,  yet  the  servant  himself  was 
youthful  and  fresh  as  if  he  had  never  worked.  The  servant's  sole  delight  was 
to  serve  his  lord. 

The  lord  asked  the  servant  to  carry  out  a  special  task—to  till  the  earth, 
grow  a  special  food  that  is  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  lord. 
Julian  marveled  that  the  lord  would  want  anything  from  the  earth  since  within 
himself  he  contained  everything,  including  "all  the  heavens."  The  servant, 
eager  to  carry  out  his  master's  bidding,  ran  happily  to  fiilfill  the  task.  In  his 
haste  the  servant  fell  into  a  dell,  causing  him  seven  great  pains:  severe  bruising, 
bodily  clumsiness,  physical  weakness,  mental  blindness  and  confusion,  the 
inability  to  rise  again,  profound  loneliness,  and  confinement  to  a  narrow, 
comfortless  place.  The  most  astonishing  pain  to  Julian,  was  the  servant's  utter 
aloneness  in  his  fallen  state.  The  servant  did  not  know  his  lord  could  see  him. 

The  lord  looked  on  with  great  compassion,  aware  of  his  servant's  fall, 
deeply  moved  at  the  suffering  of  his  beloved  servant.  The  lord  did  not  blame 
his  servant  for  the  fall  because  the  servant  fell  from  sheer  eagerness  to  serve  his 
lord.  Rejoicing  over  his  servant's  love,  the  lord  planned  a  reward  for  his 
servant  that  surpassed  what  the  servant  would  have  received  had  the  fall  never 
occurred.  Julian  records  the  unexpected  words  of  the  lord: 
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See  my  beloved  servant,  what  harm  and  injuries  he  has  had  and 
accepted  in  my  service  for  my  love,  yes,  and  for  his  good  will.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  that  I  should  reward  him  for  his  fright  and  his  fear,  his 
hurt  and  his  injuries  and  all  his  woe?  And  furthermore,  is  it  not 
proper  for  me  to  give  him  a  gift,  better  for  him  and  more  honorable 
than  his  own  health  could  have  been?  Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  be  ungracious.'^ 

And  in  this  an  inward  spiritual  revelation  of  the  lord's  meaning 
descended  into  my  soul,  in  which  I  saw  that  this  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  that  his  great  goodness  and  his  own  honour  require  that  his 
beloved  servant,  whom  he  loved  so  much,  should  be  highly  and 
blessedly  rewarded  forever,  above  what  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
not  fallen,  yes,  and  so  much  that  his  falling  and  all  the  woe  that  he 
received  from  it  will  be  turned  into  high,  surpassing  honour  and 
endless  bliss. '^ 

Julian  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  wonder  of  the  example  never  left  me, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had  been  given  as  an  answer  to  my  petition.'"^  For 
the  next  twenty  years  "less  three  months"  Julian  pondered  the  meaning  of  the 
parable  which  was  "full  of  secrets,"  as  is  the  case  "with  every  showing."'^  God 
told  her  to  pay  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  showing,  no  matter  how  small, 
for  every  aspect  of  it  had  revelatory  significance.  God  urged  her  to  contemplate 
this  vision  no  matter  how  "mysterious  and  ambiguous"  it  seemed,  for  in  due 
time  she  would  gain  insight  from  it.'^ 

Over  the  years  Julian  came  to  understand  that  the  lord  in  the  parable 
represents  God,  who  sits  in  a  barren  place  while  he  patiently  awaits  the 
perfecting  of  his  city.  The  city  is  all  people  who  will  be  saved,^°  for  God's 
intent  has  always  been  to  dwell  within  his  people,  just  as  his  people  dwell 
within  him.  Like  a  vivified  Rorschach  image  the  servant  is  simultaneously 
Adam  (all  humanity)  and  Christ.  At  one  level  the  servant's  fall  represents  the 
fall  of  humanity,  who  in  the  depths  of  their  heart  did  not  intend  to  transgress 
against  the  Lord  they  loved.  The  seven  pains  reflect  the  results  of  the  fall- 
alienation,  blindness,  fear,  suffering,  humanity's  inability  to  extricate  itself 
from  its  falleness.  At  another  level  the  servant's  fall  represents  Christ  "falling 
into  the  Virgin's  womb"  and  then  into  death  and  hell  in  order  to  redeem 
humanity.^'  Julian  marvels  because  "in  all  this  our  good  Lord  showed  his  own 
Son  and  Adam  as  only  one  man."^^ 

God  would  no  sooner  assign  blame  or  wrath  to  us,  Julian  argues,  than 
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he  would  to  his  own  beloved  Son,  who  has  taken  into  himself  for  all  time,  the 
fallenness  of  the  world.  In  his  utter  solidarity  with  all  humanity  Jesus 
experienced  crucifixion  and  death,  then  descended  into  hell  where  he 
performed  a  mighty  deed:  "he  raised  up  the  great  root  out  of  the  deep  depth, 
which  rightly  was  joined  to  him  in  heaven."^^ 

The  beginning  and  end  of  Julian's  theology  is  the  infinite  love  of  God, 
a  love  that  is  deeper  than  sin,  a  love  that  literally  unites  God  to  humanity 
forever.  While  Julian  never  fully  resolves  the  paradox  of  God's  mercy  and 
justice  co-mingled,  she  interprets  the  mystery  she  does  not  understand  in  light 
of  the  truth  she  knows.  God  may  be  trusted  with  the  unknown,  because  God  is 
trustworthy  with  the  known.  God  is  love.  This  is  the  basis  for  everything  else. 

Julian' s  eschatology  is  filled  with  hope  for  all  people,  for  God  does  not 
reveal  any  details  to  her  about  the  damned.'"*  His  overwhelming  message  is  one 
of  security  for  the  saved.  Julian  becomes  persuaded  that  no  persons  will  be  lost 
in  the  end,  even  though  she  believes  in  the  genuine  possibility  of  hell  for 
persons. ^^  Christians  can  be  confident  in  the  saving  love  of  God  even  though 
they  can  never  fully  overcome  sin  in  this  life: 

In  this  endless  love  we  are  led  and  protected  by  God,  and  we  never 
shall  be  lost,  for  he  wants  us  to  know  that  the  soul  is  a  life,  which  life 
of  his  goodness  and  his  grace  will  last  in  heaven  without  end,  loving 
him,  thanking  him,  praising  him.'^ 

A  "great  deed"  will  take  place  in  the  future,  a  mysterious  act  that  could 
never  be  guessed  and  that  Julian  herself  does  not  under  stand.  ^^^  This  deed  will 
consummate  the  final  healing  of  the  cosmos.  Because  of  this  hope  Christians 
should  not  preoccupy  themselves  with  questions  about  the  damned.  Instead 
they  should  contemplate  God,  whose  love  is  sure: 

And  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  life,  whenever  we  in  our  folly  revert  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  are  damned,  our  Lord  tenderly 
teaches  us  and  blessedly  calls  us,  saying  in  our  souls:  Leave  me  alone, 
my  beloved  child,  attend  to  me.  I  am  enough  for  you,  and  rejoice  in 
your  savior  and  in  your  salvation.^^ 

Every  aspect  of  Julian's  eschatology  is  woven  through  with  the 
Servant  Parable.  Her  concepts  of  purgation,  penitence,  and  bodily  resurrection 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the  parable.  Indeed  the  entire 
Heilsgeschichte  is  found  in  the  parable  although  this  was  not  apparent  to  Julian 
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for  many  years.  Because  of  the  centraUty  of  the  Servant  Parable  to  Julian's 
theology,  and  because  the  parable  is  first  and  foremost  her  subjective 
experience  of  God,  its  content  must  be  plumbed  in  light  of  scripture  and 
tradition.  This  kind  but  critical  analysis  was  Julian's  self-assigned  task.  To  that 
task  let  us  now  turn  our  attention. 


Analysis 

Due  to  the  breadth  of  the  parable,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  I  will  limit  the  remainder  of  my  discussion  to  two  themes  most  pertinent 
to  the  paradox  under  consideration.  These  themes  are  the  perfection  of  the  city 
and  universal  redemption. 

The  work  of  Christ  the  Servant  is  to  perfect  the  City~"all  who  will  be 
saved."^'  Christ  carries  out  this  work  by  becoming  one  with  Adam,  so  that  in 
God's  sight  there  is  no  distinction  between  Adam  and  Christ.  The  literalism  of 
this  aspect  of  Julian's  parable  is  quite  consistent  with  Pauline  theology: 

For  since  death  came  through  a  human  being,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  has  also  come  through  a  human  being;  for  as  all  die  in  Adam,  so 
all  will  be  made  alive  in  Christ... The  first  man  was  from  the  earth,  a 
man  of  dust;  the  second  man  is  from  heaven.  As  was  the  man  of  dust, 
so  are  those  who  are  of  the  dust,  and  as  is  the  man  of  heaven,  so  are 
those  who  are  of  heaven.  Just  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  man 
of  dust,  we  will  also  bear  the  image  of  the  man  of  heaven.^" 

For  our  sake  he  made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  so  that  in  him 
we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God.^' 

It  is  clear  in  Paul's  writing,  as  well,  that  justification  is  by  grace, 
through  faith,  because  humanity  is  incapable  of  extricating  itself  from  its  fallen 
condition.^^  So  the  breadth  of  Juhan's  conceptualization  of  Christ's  oneness 
with  Adam  is  consonant  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification. 

Julian  also  draws  upon  Aquinas'vocabulary  using  "substance"^^  to 
explain  the  inseparability  of  Christ  and  those  who  will  be  saved.  There  is  an 
inviolable  and  divine  "substance"  in  the  union  of  Christ  with  Adam  that  is 
found  in  the  deepest  will  of  those  who  will  be  saved.  Because  of  the  substance 
there  is  an  aspect  of  the  will  that  never  truly  wants  to  sin.^''  This  deepest  will 
against  sin  may  not  be  cognizant  to  the  one  who  sins,  as  symbolized  by  the 
fallen  servant's  mental  confusion  and  blindness.    Yet  by  grace  the  divine 
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substance  remains  in  the  will: 

We  have  all  this  blessed  will  whole  and  safe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
because  every  nature  with  which  heaven  will  be  filled  had  of 
necessity  and  of  God's  rightfulness  to  be  so  joined  and  united  in  him 
that  in  it  a  substance  was  kept  which  could  never  and  should  never  be 
parted  from  him,  and  that  through  his  own  good  will  and  in  his 
endless  prescient  purpose." 

The  maternal  grace  of  God  draws  and  protects  the  sinful  soul  from  the 
moment  the  soul  is  breathed  into  the  body,  Julian  writes. ^^  Within  our  very 
sensuality  (physicality)  exists  an  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
mysteriously  inclines  us  to  God." 

For  I  saw  very  surely  that  our  substance  is  in  God,  and  I  also  saw  that 
God  is  in  our  sensuality,  for  in  the  same  instant  and  place  in  which 
our  soul  is  made  sensual,  in  that  same  instant  and  place  exists  the  city 
of  God,  ordained  for  him  from  without  beginning.  He  comes  into  this 
city  and  will  never  depart  from  it,  for  God  is  never  out  of  the  soul,  in 
which  he  will  dwell  blessedly  without  end.^^ 

The  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit  drawing  the  soul  to  God  from  the 
moment  of  conception  has  its  roots  in  scripture^^  and  in  certain  early  patristic 
writers,  most  notably  that  of  Irenaeus,  for  whom  the  drawing  does  not  cease 
until  the  soul  is  made  divine.''"  Irenaeus'  doctrine  of  divinization  (which  is  vital 
to  Eastern  Orthodox  pneumatology)'"  surfaces  in  the  West  centuries  later  in 
Wesley's  doctrine  of  sanctification  ("going  on  to  perfection").''^  This  doctrine 
together  with  Wesley's  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace''^  arose  from  his  life 
experience  combined  with  his  work  as  a  patristics  scholar.  Both  are  compatible 
with  Julian's  image  of  the  soul  being  drawn  to  and  unified  with  God. 

Wesley,  however,  would  scarcely  agree  with  Julian's  conclusion  that 
all  will  be  saved  despite  the  possibility  of  hell.  Wesley  insists  that  hell  and 
damnation  are  realities  not  only  for  the  demonic  but  also  for  people,  and  that 
scripture  does  not  endorse  apocatastasis.'''*  Nor  would  Wesley  accept  Julian's 
teaching  that  sin  is  somehow  necessary  and  inevitable  in  the  Christian.''^ 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  Julian's  form  of  apocatastasis  is  that  it 
minimizes  the  seriousness  of  sin  for  people  and  for  God.  Yet  we  do  not  find 
trivialization  of  sin  in  Julian's  thought.  On  the  contrary,  her  visions  are 
centered  on  the  passion  of  Christ,  which  though  completed  with  glad  self- 
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giving,  was  incomprehensible  agony.  Julian  acknowledges  that  "our  failing  is 
dreadful,  our  falling  is  shameful,  and  our  dying  is  sorrowful,'"*^  yet  no  matter 
how  dreadful  our  condition,  the  "sweet  eye  of  pity  is  never  turned  away  from 
us,  and  the  operation  of  mercy  does  not  cease. '"'^  Christians  should  willingly 
accuse  themselves  of  the  sins  they  commit  and  genuinely  own  their  falleness, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  pain  it  costs  Christ.  The  reason  for  such  self- 
examination,  however,  is  not  to  lead  to  self-loathing,  but  rather  to  appreciation 
for  Christ's  great  love  for  us,  and  to  see  our  tremendous  worth  in  God's  eyes."*^ 

It  was  precisely  this  aspect  of  Julian's  theology—her  emphasis  on 
pervasive  divine  love—that  was  a  much  needed  corrective  to  the  christology  of 
her  day."''  Julian  perceptively  writes  that  it  is  easy  to  believe  in  God's 
omniscience,  orrmipresence,  and  omnipotence,  but  hard  to  truly  rest  in  God's 
infinite  love.^°  Belief  in  the  "three  omni's"  without  trust  in  infinite  love  leads 
Christians  to  fixate  on  their  sin  and  remain  terrified  of  God,  so  that  instead  of 
growing  in  grace  they  remain  stuck.  Love,  not  fear,  is  the  power  that  enables 
people  to  move  forward. 

For  this  reason  von  Balthasar  praises  Julian  as  a  supreme  example  of 
one  who  rightly  hopes  "that  all  men  may  be  saved":  "In  the  Middle  Ages, 
probably  no  one  ventured  farther  ahead  than  the  great  English  mystic  Lady 
Julian  of  Norwich."^'  In  the  same  vein  Earth,  who  resisted  presuming  the 
salvation  of  all  people  since  the  biblical  revelation  is  a  paradox,  muses  over  the 
loveless  phenomenon  of  Christians  bitterly  resisting  even  a  hope  for  all 
people. ^^  Likewise  Rahner  simultaneously  warns  against  presumption  either 
toward  the  damnation  of  some  or  the  salvation  of  all.^^  The  tension  of  the 
paradox  must  remain. 

Conclusion 

Juhan's  voice  is  gaining  an  increasingly  large  and  respectful  hearing 
in  contemporary  theology^",  including  among  evangelical  Protestants.^^  The 
reasons  for  her  importance  are  diverse.  To  begin  with  Julian  offers  a  genuinely 
Christian  mysticism  to  a  contemporary  church  immersed  in  religious  pluralism. 
Her  mysticism  is  profoundly  christological  and  trinitarian.  Julian's  theology 
rises  from  her  prayer,  yet  these  originary  experiences  are  shaped  by  and  refined 
in  the  purifying  light  of  scripture  and  tradition.  Thus  Julian  provides  for  us  a 
holistic  model  for  "doing"  theology— a  critically  important  contribution  for 
theology  in  a  post-modem  age. 

Julian's  eschatology  is  particularly  consonant  with  liberation 
theologies  in  that  the  final  outcome  for  the  cosmos  is  total  healing,  total 
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liberation  from  all  oppression.  Salvation  is  for  all  people  because  Christ  and 
Adam  are  one.  The  people  of  God  are  a  city .  Salvation  is  thus  an  experience 
of  healing  community,  where  old  divisions  no  longer  exist.  For  these  reasons 
and  because  of  her  rich  maternal  God  imagery  Julian  is  significant  to  feminist 
theology. 

In  the  field  of  pastoral  theology  Julian's  doctrine  of  the  healing, 
transforming  mercy  of  God  is  unsurpassed  in  holding  forth  hope  to  broken 
people.  Julian's  theology  abounds  with  healing  images:  Christ  as  our  clothing, 
our  safe  place,  our  kind  and  tender  Mother.  Julian  does  not  diminish  the 
existence  of  sin  in  the  world  or  its  devastating  effects.  Yet  she  communicates 
truth  that  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true— God's  love  is  deeper  than  sin,  deeper 
than  death  itself.  And  because  God's  love  is  that  deep,  any  wound  can  heal. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  theological  contribution  Julian  makes  to 
contemporary  theology,  however,  is  her  ability  to  embrace  paradox  and  critical 
thought,  simultaneously.  Julian  is  able  to  balance  these  two  because  she  is 
persuaded  that  behind  every  theological  paradox  is  the  God  who  is  love. 
Humanity  is  God's  bhss,  God's  reward,  God's  honor,  God's  crovm.^^  Love  is 
God's  meaning.  Because  love  is  God's  meaning  God  can  be  trusted  to  be 
loving  even  in  the  face  of  mystery,  paradox,  and  unknowing.  Julian's 
eschatology  is  an  example,  par  excellence,  of  theological  balance. 

This  is,  for  her,  the  heart  of  theology:  Not  solving  the  contradiction, 
but  remaining  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  peace,  knowing  that  it  is  fully 
solved,  but  that  the  solution  is  secret,  and  will  never  be  guessed  until 
it  is  revealed.  ^^ 

Julian  saw,  literally,  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."  Yet  the  Lord  of  her 
vision  exercises  authority  by  means  of  kenosis.  His  power  is  that  of  a  good 
mother.  When  he  returns  a  second  time  it  will  be  to  perform  a  "great  deed,"  not 
of  damnation,  but  of  redemption.  Julian  cannot  say  when  or  how  God  will  do 
this,  but  she  is  quite  certain  that  all  will  be  well. 
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Anne  Dutton: 
An  Eighteenth  Century  British  Evangelical  Woman  Writer 

JoAnn  Ford  Watson* 

This  article  is  presented  to  Dr.  Jerry  Flora  with  deep  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  in  honor  of  his  affirmation  of  women  in  ministry.  Specifically 
significant  is  his  appreciation  for  the  women  faculty,  staff  and  students  of 
Ashland  Theological  Seminary.  We  appreciate  his  support  of  women's 
contribution  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church. 

Anne  Dutton,  whose  maiden  name  was  Williams,  was  bom  in  1695  at 
Northampton,  England.  She  was  converted  at  age  15  and  joined  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Northampton,  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Under  his  pastorate, 
she  was  given  training  in  Bible,  religion,  and  musical  hymnody.  At  the  age  of 
22,  she  married  Mr.  Cole.  When  he  died,  she  then  married  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dutton,  a  Baptist  pastor.  In  1733,  they  settled  at  Great  Gransden,  just  west  of 
Cambridge,  England.' 

In  1743,  after  about  10  years  of  marriage,  Mr.  Dutton  went  on  a  trip 
to  America.  On  the  return  trip,  the  ship  went  down  and  he  drowned.  Anne 
Dutton  never  remarried  and  remained  at  Great  Gransden  until  her  death  in 
1765.  In  June  1998, 1  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Great  Gransden  and  to  see 
her  home  and  grave  site  in  Great  Gransden.  She  is  buried  in  the  garden  of  the 
house.  Her  house  was  used  as  a  meeting  house  for  the  congregation  before  the 
present  Baptist  Church  was  built.  In  1887,  a  stone  to  Anne  Dutton's  memory 
was  erected  in  the  present  church.^  Her  gravestone  states  that  she  wrote  25 
volumes  of  letters  and  38  other  published  works. 

Anne  Dutton  became  well-known  throughout  England  for  her  letters 
and  correspondence.  In  1 887,  Mr.  James  Knight  of  Southport,  England,  erected 
the  memorial  stone  in  her  honor  in  the  present  Baptist  Church  at  Great 
Gransden.  He  issued  a  volume  of  her  Letters.  At  his  death  it  was  reported  that 
he  gave  nearly  a  complete  set  of  her  works  to  a  Baptist  Chapel  near  Southport.^ 

In  her  Autobiography,  October,  1740,  Arme  Dutton  writes,  "The  Lord 
opened  a  door  for  me  to  write  many  letters  to  the  Methodists  and  likewise 
blessed  them  to  many  souls.'"*  She  came  in  touch  with  John  Wesley,  George 
Whitefield,  and  William  Seward  in  the  early  years  of  Evangelical  Renewal  in 

*Dr.  Watson  (Ph.D.  Northwestern  University)  holds  the  Gill  Family  Chair  in 
Theology  at  ATS. 
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England.  It  is  estimated  that  her  spiritual  letters  filled  twenty-five  printed 
volumes.  Rev.  J.A.  Jones  of  London  in  1833  states,  "Her  epistolary 
correspondence  was  most  extensive,  throughout  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Holland,  America  and  continuing;  so  that  after  her  death  several  sacks  full  of 
letters,  were  found,  which  were  all  burnt. "^ 

There  is  proof  that  Anne  Dutton  wrote  several  times  to  John  Wesley 
and  that  he  replied  to  her  letters.  In  John  Wesley's  diary  entries  he  refers  to  her. 
On  October  25,  1739  (Standard  Journal  ii,  299)  an  entry  states,  "Writ  to  Mrs. 
Dutton."  Again  on  June  25,  1739,  and  August  22,  1739,  and  December  23, 
1740,  it  is  repeated  each  time,  "Writ  to  Mrs.  Dutton."  On  December  4,  1740, 
an  entry  occurs,  "Read  Mrs.  Dutton's  book. "  On  January  6, 1 74 1 ,  he  also  writes, 
"Read  Mrs.  Dutton's  letters."  On  February  28,  1741,  there  is  another  entry, 
"Writ  to  S[ister]  Dutton."^ 

What  was  Anne  Dutton's  book  to  which  Wesley  referred?  Mr.  R. 
Heffer  of  Saffron  Walden,  England,  possessed  several  volumes  of  her  Letters. 
He  stated  that  in  1735  she  published  A  Discourse  Upon  Walking  with  God, 
which  had  a  wide  circulation.  Probably  this  is  her  work  to  which  Wesley 
referred  and  read.^  Wesley  regarded  Anne  Dutton  with  respect.  Her  work,  A 
Discourse  Upon  Walking  with  God,  is  in  the  archives  of  the  New  British 
Library,  London,  today. 

Anne  Dutton,  in  1743,  also  published  anonymously  a  booklet  entitled. 
Letters  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Wesley  Against  Perfection,  which  possibly 
shows  fiirther  correspondence  between  Anne  Dutton  and  Wesley.  Anne  Dutton 
was  a  Calvinist  and  opposed  perfection  as  attainable  in  this  Hfe.^  Anne  Dutton 
wrote  at  least  one  more  tract  against  Wesley's  doctrine  of  perfection.  In  1747, 
she  wrote  A  Letter  on  Perseverance.^  One  of  her  letters  to  John  Wesley 
survives  and  is  in  the  archives  of  the  New  British  Library,  London.  It  is,  "A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Wesley.  In  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  of  Absolute... 
Election,  Particular  Redemption,  Special  Vocation,  and  Final  Perseverance" 
(1742). 

Anne  Dutton  also  corresponded  with  George  Whitefield  on  more 
friendly  terms.  Whitefield  also  commented  on  the  influence  of  Anne  Dutton's 
A  Discourse  Upon  Walking  With  God.  Whitefield  paid  a  visit  to  her  at  Great 
Gransden,  as  recorded  in  his  Letter  301  in  his  Works.  Several  of  his  letters  to 
her  are  published  in  the  1771  edition  of  his  Works.'"  Whitefield  advertised 
Arme  Dutton's  works  in  his  paper.  The  Weekly  History,  and  published  her  letters 
to  John  Wesley  in  it  in  1741-1742.  The  Calvinist  views  they  both  shared 
contributed  to  their  friendship.  Whitefield  spoke  of  her  kind  letters." 
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William  Seward  also  wrote  to  Anne  Button  as  stated  in  his  Journal  of 
a  Voyage  from  Savannah  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  England 
(1740).  Seward  states, 

Wrote  several  letters  particularly  one  to  that  choice  servant  of  Christ, 
Mrs.  Anne  Button,  of  Great  Gransden...when  I  had  finished  the  letter 
I  providentially  read  one  I  had  from  her  in  May,  1739,  full  of  such 
comforts  and  direct  answers  from  what  I  had  been  writing  that  it  filled 
my  eyes  with  tears  of  joy."' 

Anne  Button  was  also  known  as  a  spiritual  writer  as  late  as  1761.  The 
archives  of  the  New  British  Library  lists  "Mr.  Sanddeman  Refuted  by  an  Old 
Woman,"  dated  1761.  Also,  as  late  as  1761,  Anne  Button  edited  a  work 
entitled,  "Bivine,  Moral,  and  historical  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse."  She 
was  also  a  hymn  writer.  She  is  given  a  paragraph  in  Julian's  Dictionary  of 
Hymnology.  A  line  of  her  poetry  possibly  inspired  B.  Beddome's  hymn,  "Faith 
Is  a  Precious  Grace."  Anne  Button  wrote  64  Hymns  Composed  on  Several 
Subjects,  published  in  London  in  1743.  The  first  verse  of  Hymn  42  states: 
"God  as  a  Father  dear  His  children  doth  correct.  Because  they're  full  of  failings 
here,  that  they  may  them  inspect."'^ 

There  is  a  biography  of  Anne  Button  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of 
Eminently  Pious  Women  (1804,  vol.  2).  The  revised  new  one  volume  edition 
by  S.  Burder,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1836,  gives  her  spiritual  experience 
of  conversion  and  a  portrait.''*  A  book  by  Anne  Button,  published  in  London 
in  1743,  entitled  y4  Brief  Account  of  God's  Gracious  Dealings  with  the  Author 
(Parts  I  and  II),  gives  her  account  of  conversion.  Part  III  of  this  work, 
completed  in  1750,  lists  her  publications.  This  work  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
New  British  Library,  London. 

Nineteen  sources  of  Anne  Button's  books,  letters,  articles,  and  hymns 
are  listed  in  the  archives  in  the  New  British  Library,  London  (See  the 
bibliography).  With  references  in  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Seward's  works  we 
know  of  her  immense  impact  upon  Evangelical  activity  in  18th  century 
England.  Her  spiritual  and  theological  contributions  to  Evangelicalism  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Anne  Button  remains  as  a  significant  historical  figure  and 
prolific  spiritual  writer. 

Endnotes 

'Roland  Austin  and  Arthur  WalHngton,  "The  Weekly  History,"  Proceedings  of  the 
Wesley  Historical  Society,  11  (1917)  part  2,  pp.  39-48. 
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^Ibid.,  p.  44. 

^Ibid.,  p.  44. 

'Ibid.,  p.  47. 

^bid.,  p.  44. 

^Ibid.,  p.  44.   The  Works  of  John  Wesley:  Vol.   19:  Journal  and  Diaries  1738-1743 

(ed.  W.  Reginald  Ward  and  Richard  P.  Hertzenrater;  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 

1990).  See  Appendix  A:  London  Diaries,  September  17,  1738-August  8,  1741.  See 

The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  A.M.  (ed.  Nehemiah  Cumock;  Vol.  2;  London: 

Epworth  Press,  1911). 

'  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  45,  and  Stephen  Stein,  "A  Note  on  Anne  Dutton:  Eighteenth  Century 

Evangelical,"  Church  History  44  (1975)  491 . 

"  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

'°  These  are  found  in  Letters,  Vol.  1 ,  pp.  91 ,  250,  277,  328,  449,  and  Vol.  2,  pp.  3 1 , 

32. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  47-48  and  Stein,  p.  489,  and  "Newly  Discovered  Letters  of  George 

Whitefield,  1745-46,"  ed.  John  W.  Christie,  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society 

nil  (1954)  69-90,  32/3  (1954)  159-86,  32/4  (1954)  241-70.  George  Whitefield, 

Letters  of  George  Whitefield,  1734-1742  (Edinburgh:  The  Banner  of  Truth  Trust, 

1976;  reprinted  from  The  Works  of  George  Whitefield  [6  vols.;  London:  1771- 

1772]). 

'2  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

'^  Ibid.,  p.  48  and  John  Julian,  ed.,  A  Dictionary  ofHymnody  (New  York:  Scribner's 

1892),  316. 

^* Eminently  Pious  Women  (ed.  Samuel  Burder;  rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia,  1836). 
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The  Following  are  Original  Manuscripts  of  Anne  Dutton's  Works 
Found  in  the  New  British  Library,  London,  England 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Gracious  Dealings  of  God,  with  a  poor,  sinful,  unworthy 

creature,  in  three  parts...,  1750. 
A  Discourse  Concerning  God's  Act  of  Adoption.  To  which  is  added  a  Discourse 

upon  the  Inheritance  of  the  adopted  sons  of  God,  1737. 
A  Discourse  Concerning  the  New  Birth,  1740. 
A  Discourse  upon  Walking  with  God:  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1735. 
Divine,  Moral,  and  historical  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  A.  Dutton,  ed.,  1761. 
Hints  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  1748. 

Letters  on  spiritual  subjects,  and  divers  occasions,  sent  to  relatives  and  friends,  1748. 
A  Letter  to  all  the  Saints  on  the  general  duty  of  love,  etc.  1742 
A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Wesley.  In  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  of 

Absolute... Election,  Particular  Redemption,  Special  Vocation,  and  Final 

Perseverance,  1742. 
Mr.  Sanddeman  Refuted  by  an  Old  Woman.  1 761 
A  Narration  of  the  Wonders  of  Grace,  1734. 
A  Narration  of  the  Wonders  of  Grace,  in  verse,  1734. 
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A  Poem  on  the  special  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  4th  ed.  Corrected 

byC.G.,  1818. 
A  Treatise  on  Justification,  1778  (author  is  given  as  Thomas  Dutton,  but  it  is 

attributed  to  Anne  Dutton) 
Also:  A  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr  [Erasmus  Middleton]  to  A[nne]  D[utton],  1735. 
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Every  Believer  as  a  Witness  in  Acts?  - 
in  Dialogue  with  John  Michael  Penney' 

by  Max  Turner* 

The  general  thrust  of  John  Penney 's  concise  and  lucid  contribution  is 
well  captured  by  the  publisher's  'blurb'  on  the  back  cover: 

This  book  argues  that  Spirit-baptism  in  Luke -Acts  is  essentially  a 
unique  event  at  Pentecost,  signaling  the  eschatological  reconstruction 
of  Israel  in  Zion  for  mission  to  the  nations.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy  is 
promised  universally  to  everyone  who  repents;  Christians  are  thus 
incorporated  into  faithful  Israel  and  empowered  for  witness  at 
conversion... 

Penny  comes  from  a  Pentecostal  church  (Apostolic  Church,  Australia), 
which  has  traditionally  read  Acts  through  the  doctrines  of  'separability '  (i.e.  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  an  empowering  for  mission,  distinct/separate  from  that  grace 
of  the  Spirit  involved  in  forgiveness  of  sins  and  entry  into  the  life  of  salvation) 
and  'subsequence'  (the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  granted  subsequent  to  'salvation'; 
perhaps  weeks,  months  or  more  afterwards). 

But  Penny's  careful  analysis  has  largely  been  able  to  avoid  the  trap  of 
interpreting  Acts  through  his  denominational  paradigm.  In  particular,  his  work 
offers  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  'subsequence' .  He  argues  instead  that 
Acts  2.38-39  represents  a  norm  in  which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  granted  at 
conversion-initiation.^  The  notorious  Samaritan  incident  is  abnormal  (as  the 
otherwise  uimecessary  parenthesis  in  v.  16  indicates),  the  exceptional  nature  of 
the  suspension  of  the  Spirit  from  conversion  and  baptism  being  bound  up  with 
the  Samaritan  believers  being  united  to  the  restoring  Israel  at  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  messianic  Israel,  the  apostles.^  As  for  the  Ephesian  'disciples',  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  their  knowledge  that  required  Paul  to  tell  them  that  the 
'coming  one'  was  Jesus  (19.4),  and  on  hearing  this  they  were  baptized  'into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus',  and  received  the  Spirit  without  further  sign  of  delay. 
So  in  what  sense  were  they  'Christians'  at  all,  when  Paul  first  encountered 
them?  In  any  case,  Paul's  question  in  19.2  "implies  an  expectation  by  Paul  that 
Christian  believers  were  [normally]  endowed  with  the  missionary  Spirit  at 

*Dr.  Turner  (Ph.D.  Cambridge)  is  Professor  of  New  Testament  Studies  and 
Vice  Principal  for  Academic  Affairs  at  London  Bible  College. 
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conversion,  and  his  immediate  response  to  their  surprising  lack  is  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  their  'conversion'.'"*  With  the  mainstream  of  Lucan  interpreters, 
therefore,  Penny  roundly  denies  'subsequence'  (except  in  the  sense  that  the 
Spirit  may  'subsequently'  repeatedly  fill  the  disciple  for  particular  occasions 
of  witness  and  empowering)  .^ 

But  what  of  'separability'?  On  this  issue  he  is  slightly  less  clear.  His 
regular  references  to  converts  receiving  the  'missionary  Spirit'  might  sound  like 
a  fresh  bid  in  favor  of  the  traditional  Pentecostal  doctrine,  and  this 
understanding  of  Penney '  s  position  could  draw  on  those  places  where  he  argues 
that  the  Spirit  brings  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  hearer  through  the  Spirit  inspired 
preaching  of  believers.^  In  so  far  as  such  statements  suggest  that  we  can 
distinguish  soteriological  functions,  performed  through  the  Spirit-imbued  word 
of  the  preacher,  from  the  believers'  own  'reception  of  the  (missionary)  Spirit', 
it  might  appear  that  he  is  arguing  for  'separability'.  At  other  points,  however, 
he  appears  merely  to  be  saying  that  while  Luke  shares  with  Paul  and  John  the 
soteriological  functions  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  his  primary  emphasis  is  on  the 
Spirit  is  missiological.  Hence  he  can  affirm: 

That  salvation  and  faith  are  not  directly  attributed  to  the  Spirit  is  not 
really  evidence  of  Luke's  exclusively  prophetic  pneumatology 
[contra  Menzies],  but  simply  arises  from  his  presentation  of  the 
exalted  Jesus  as  Lord  of  salvation.  While  Lukan  pneumatology  has  a 
primarily  missionary  emphasis,  .  .  .  Marshall  is  right  to  protest  the 
driving  of  a  wedge  between  Luke  and  Paul.  Luke's  distinctive 
emphasis  on  the  Spirit  as  initiating,  empowering  and  directing 
mission  cannot  be  held  to  exclude  any  knowledge  of  the  Spirit's 
saving  and  sanctifying  work.  Indications  of  these  .may  be  sparse 
because  they  lie  outside  of  his  emphasis,  but  they  are  not  absent.  That 
Stephen  is  described  as  'full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit'  points  to  the 
relation  between  the  two.  Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  the  ethical  focus  of  the  community  life  descriptions  at  the  ends  of 
chs.  2  and  4  is  associated  with  the  prominence  of  the  Spirit  in  these 
chapters.^ 

All  this  raises  the  interesting  question  why  Luke  might  expect  all 
believers  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  precisely  qua  'missionary'  Spirit, 
right  at  the  beginning  of  their  Christian  lives.  Would  one 'not  rather  expect  such 
a  gift  to  be  given  later,  as  to  Jesus  (at  Jordan),  and  as  to  the  disciples  at 
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Pentecost,  as  an  empowering  granted  to  mature  believers  for  a  somewhat 
specialized  ministry  .  Here  the  doctrine  of  'subsequence'  at  least  at  first  sight 
made  some  sense,  even  if  Penney  and  others  are  right  in  their  claim  that  it  is  not 
Luke 's  position.  Luke's  insistence  that  reception  of  the  Spirit  should  normally 
accompany  conversion-initiation  might  rather  suggest  that  he  saw  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  as  both  soteriological  and  empowering,  with  the  emphasis  as  much 
on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  It  suggests  that  he  may  have  conceived  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy  bringing  disclosure  of  God  and  of  his  will,  spiritual  wisdom  and 
its  associated  fruit,  and  various  types  of  invasive  speech,  that  bear  as  much  or 
more  on  the  believer's  own  'life'  of  salvation  and  worship  as  on  his  or  her 
'witness'.* 

There  would  be  room  for  this  within  Penney 's  construction,  but  he 
actually  pursues  a  quite  different  line  of  argument.  He  argues  instead  that  the 
'missionary  Spirit'  is  given  at  conversion-initiation,  because  for  Luke  the  very 
essence  of  Christian  life  is  participation  in  mission.  He  arrives  at  that 
conclusion  chiefly  through  four  arguments.^  First,  that  the  messianic  restored 
Israel  (=  the  church)  is  called  paradigmatically  to  the  role  of  the  Isaianic  servant 
-  that  is,  to  be  a  witness  to  God's  salvation  'to  the  end  of  the  earth'  (Acts  1.8  = 
Isa  43.12  +  49.6;  cf  Lk  2.32  and  Acts  13.37)  -  of  which  Jesus  is  exemplary.  '° 
Second,  the  majority  of  the  terms  used  for  Spirit-endowment  pertain  to 
'empowering'  for  such  witness."  Third,  the  Spirit  is  clearly  portrayed  first  and 
foremost  as  the  director  of  missions. '^Fourth,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  makes  all 
prophets,  when  the  latter  are  understood  in  the  Isaianic  sense  (Isa  40-66)  as 
bearers  of  good  news.  '^  Accordingly,  Penney  asserts:  "nothing. . .  supports  the 
argument  by  Turner  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  simply  the  'nexus  of  Christian 
life'  .'"'*  And  he  especially  objects  to  the  suggestions  that  "Even  when  prophecy 
is  extended  in  meaning  to  missionary  preaching  the  sum  total  of  people  exercis- 
ing it  in  the  church  must  have  been  relatively  small"  and  that  "such  a  gift  seems 
more  appropriately  received  in  spiritual  maturity  than  at  conversion.'"^  He 
responds:  "It  seems  Turner's  world  is  exactly  where  Luke's  message  needs  to 
be  heard.  New  Christians  may  not  be  the  best  theologians,  but  they  are  the  best 
witnesses  until  taught  the  barrenness  of  Sunday  church,  the  interior  life,  and  the 
holy  remnant.'"*  Elsewhere  he  suggests  that  Turner's  position  "reads  back  the 
moribund  state  of  the  Western  church  into  a  situation  which  Luke  portrays  as 
just  the  opposite,  where  even  persecution  results  in  ordinary  people 
'proclaiming  the  word'  (Acts  8.4;  11.19-21)."" 

Unfortunately,  on  these  points  Penney  has  simply  misrepresented  me. 
In  the  article  concemed  I  actually  opposed  the  view  that  the  Spirit  is  simply  the 
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'matrix  of  Christian  life','^  and  I  did  not  say  that  those  involved  in  prophecy 
and  'sharing  the  gospel'  would  have  been  few;  what  I  said  was  that  those 
involved  in  prophecy  and  missionary  preaching  would  have  been  relatively 
few.  Neither  Schweizer  nor  I  meant  by  the  latter  term  the  sort  of  informal 
conversational  'witness'  that  may  (or  may  not)  have  been  much  more 
widespread,  especially  amongst  recent  converts.'^  Permey  perhaps  also  needs 
to  recognize  that  my  'world'  was  the  same  sort  of  Pentecostal/Charismatic 
church  he  belongs  to,  with  the  same  fiery  priority  for  evangelism,  and  that  my 
initial  assumptions  were  that  Acts  teaches  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  all  as  an 
empowering  to  witness  (if  not  as  that  alone).  It  is  my  reading  of  Acts  that  has 
surprised  me,  and  challenged  my  initial  assumptions.  We  all  too  often  think  we 
'know'  Luke,  only  to  discover,  on  closer  examination,  we  are  a  stranger  to  him. 
So  let  us  return  to  the  real  arguments,  and  to  perhaps  what  is  the  main  issue 
between  us.  For  Penney  'the  bottom  line'  is  this:  "All  God's  people  are  'to 
prophesy'. .  .are  called  to  proclaim  the  story  of  God's  love".^°  I  would  suggest 
that  is  an  'idealistic'  position  which  goes  well  beyond  the  evidence  Acts 
presents.  As  we  shall  see,  Luke  gives  encouragement  enough  to  believers  to  be 
involved  in  the  spread  of  the  word,  but  he  does  not  imply  that  all  are  expected 
to  proclaim  it,  nor  that  the  essence  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  to  empower  such 
mission.  I  venture  the  following  eight  (closely  related)  theses  by  way  of 
response: 

1 .  The  identification  of  the  people  of  God  as  the  messianic  restored 
Israel  does  not  imply  that  all  become  prophetic  pro  claimers  of  the  good  news. 
While  we  may  affirm  that  Luke  considers  the  apostles  and  Paul  to  fulfil  the  role 
of  the  servant  to  Isaiah  43.10-12  and  49.6,  Luke  does  not  specifically  extend 
this  role  to  the  whole  church.  It  is  only  predicated  of  those  to  be  witnesses  (in 
the  special  Lucan  sense:  see  below),  the  twelve  (Lk  24.47-48;  Acts  1.8)  and 
Paul  (13.47).  Within  the  original  Isaianic  context,  the  point  is  not  that  all  Israel 
become  prophetic  preachers,  but  that  God's  restoration  of  Israel  will  maker  her 
(in  her  corporate  life,  worship,  and  service)  a  light  to  the  nations.  Nor  did  any 
Jewish  tradition  of  which  I  am  aware  reinterpret  this  to  mean  each  would 
individually  be  involved  in  prophetic  proclamation.  Nor  may  we  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  all  are  given  Joel's  'Spirit  of  prophecy'  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  become  'prophets',  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  give  inspired  'prophetic 
witness'.  To  say  'all  God's  people  are  to  prophesy'  means  all  'are  called  to 
proclaim  the  story  of  God's  love'  is  to  jump  the  gun.  It  greatly  oversimplifies 
what  it  means  to  receive  Joel's  promise  of  'Spirit  of  prophecy'  (which  not  just 
about  prophesying)  and  wrongly  identifies  prophesying  with  proclamation.^' 
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2.  We  cannot  appeal  to  Luke  24.48  and  Acts  1.8  to  justify  the  belief 
that  every  individual  believer  is  called  to  be  a  witness,  and  so  empowered  for 
it.  This  would  be  to  misunderstand  Luke's  use  of  witness  terminology?^  Luke 
largely  restricts  the  noun  'witness'  to  the  specially  appointed  teachers/rulers  of 
'Israel'  -  the  reconstituted  'twelve'  who  have  been  with  Jesus  from  John's 
baptism  to  the  ascension  ( 1 .22)  and  the  'thirteenth  witness',^^  appointed  by  the 
resurrected  Lord  himself,  Paul  (22.15).  These  are  all  'witnesses'  in  the  strong 
forensic  sense  that  they  are  qualified  to  bear  reliable  testimony,  and  are  divinely 
appointed  so  to  do.^"  Similarly,  Luke  uses  the  verbs  martyrein  (bear 
testimony/witness)  and  diamartyrein  (testify/bear  witness)  for  (quasi-)  legal 
testimony,  and,  when  speaking  of  witness  to  the  Christ  events,  only  in 
connection  with  the  thirteen.  Stephen  is  the  exception,  when  Paul  refers  to  him 
as  'your  witness'  (22.20)  in  connection  with  his  indictment  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  Jewish  leaders  at  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  own  trial.^^  Otherwise, 
Christians  are  called  'believers',  'the  way',  etc.,  but  never  'witnesses';  nor  is 
it  said  of  them  that  they  'witness'  to  Christ.  While  this  certainly  does  not  mean 
others  lacked  involvement  in  expressing  their  convictions  about  Christ  in  a  way 
we  might  much  more  loosely  call  'witnessing',  we  must  recognize  that  our  use 
of  language  is  not  the  same  as  Luke's.  And  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
expand  the  circle  of  'witnesses'  in  Lk  24.48  and  Acts  1.8  to  include  the  whole 
church.^^ 

The  function  of  the  key  transitional  passages  (Lk  24.44-49  and  Acts 
1.1-8)  is  to  assure  the  reader  that  the  'eyewitnesses'  -  the  very  people  who  can 
'bear  witness'  -  will  indeed  give  'reliable'  testimony  to  'the  things  fulfilled 
amongst  us'  (cf.  Lk  1 .1-4).  The  passages  also  make  two  other  significant  points 
bearing  on  our  inquiry:  (1)  Luke  is  at  pains  to  clarify  that  now  at  last  the 
disciples  also  fully  understand  all  they  need  to  know  about  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  all-important  lesson  in  OT  hermeneutics 
in  Lk  24.44-46,  and  of  the  forty  days  of  teaching  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc., 
in  Acts  1.3.  (2)  These  'eleven'  (Lk  24.33),  i.e.,  'the  apostles'  (Acts  1.2),  are  the 
ones  addressed  as  the  deutero-Isaianic  'servant- witnesses',  and  assured  they 
will  be  empowered  by  the  Spirit  to  continue  and  extend  the  Isaianic  mission 
Jesus  has  begun.'^Other  suitably  chosen  and  quahfied  'witnesses'  will  be  added 
(Matthias,  to  reconstitute  'the  twelve'  [Acts  1  .15-26];  Paul  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  things  he  'sees  and  hears'  in  the  Damascus  event;  22. 1 5).  But  new  converts 
are  not  'witnesses'  in  the  Lucan  sense;  nor  could  they  approximate  that  role 
until  they  have  been  well  brought  up  in  the  apostles'  teaching.  So  it  is 
misleading  to  talk  of  them  immediately  receiving  the  Spirit  qua  'empowerment 
for  witness',^^  or  even  as  'missionary  Spirit'.  That  may  be  the  Spirit's  ultimate 
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purpose  with  some  or  many  of  them,  but  initially  they  need  the  Spirit  if  they  are 
to  know  God's  presence  with  them,  if  they  are  to  be  led  in  discipleship  by  the 
'Spirit  of  Jesus',  if  they  are  to  receive  spiritual  wisdom  and  insight  into 
scripture  and  gospel,  and  if  they  are  to  join  in  the  charismatic  worship  and 
prayer  of  the  church.  In  that  sense  the  Spirit  brings  them  the  'life'  of  salvation, 
which  will  spill  out  in  mission,  so  it  would  be  truer  to  Luke's  vision  to  say 
converts  receive  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  first  and  foremost  as  the  'soteriological 
Spirit',  not  so  much  as  the  'missionary  Spirit'.  We  shall  come  back  to  that. 

3.  The  narrative  of  Acts  does  not  suggest  that  converts  were  usually 
immediately  involved  in  mission}"^ 'Lvik.t  does  not  think  all  (or  even  most)  new 
converts  were  immediately  impelled  to  witness  and  mission:  the  only  one  he 
records  as  doing  so  is  the  one  who  least  surprises  us;  Paul,  in  Acts  9.20.  When 
Luke  summarizes  the  life  of  the  earliest  church  he  tells  us  that  the  converts 
devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles'  teaching,  broke  bread  together,  prayed  and 
worshiped  joyfully  together,  and  had  all  things  in  common.  Their  corporate  life 
and  worship  was  admired  by  the  people  (Acts  2.42-47):  in  that  sense  all  were 
indeed  involved  in  some  sort  of  'witness'  (though  not  in  the  Lucan  sense).  But 
the  one  thing  we  are  not  told  is  that  they  'bore  (verbal)  witness',  or  'spoke  the 
word'  or  'spread  the  good  news',  or  whatever.  Rather  Luke  gives  the 
impression  within  the  'summaries'  that  it  was  almost  exclusively  the  apostles 
who  did  so  (cf  4.32-37;  5.12-16)^°;  it  is  they  who  preach,  work  signs,  and  have 
'the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God'  (6.2:  cf  4.33).  During  the  opening 
'Jerusalem'  phase  (Acts  1-8),  they  are  joined  in  this  by  some  specially  endowed 
people  like  Stephen  (cf.  6.8,10)  and  Philip  (8.5-40,  cf  'the  evangelist'  (21.8)), 
or,  on  one  unusual  occasion,  by  a  household  of  'friends'  of  Peter  and  John 
(4.23  (NRSV),  3 1 ).  And  a  similar  pattern  emerges  in  the  rest  of  Acts.  Of  course, 
Luke  does  not  mean  the  apostles  and  they  alone  evangelized,  but  at  the  same 
time  Luke  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  give  the  impression  each  believer 
receives  the  Spirit  primarily  as  empowering  to  evangelize.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  Samaritans,  or  Cornelius'  household,  or  the  Ephesian  twelve 
were  all  driven  out  by  the  Spirit  to  argue  and  convince  people  of  the  gospel  - 
indeed  there  is  no  evidence  any  of  them  were  involved  in  mission  (though  that 
some  were  may  be  surmised).^'  By  and  large,  it  is  the  twelve,  and  Paul,  and 
other  especially  gifted  workers  like  Barnabas,  John  Mark,  Silas,  Apollos, 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  Timothy  and  Erastus  (etc.),  that  do  the  verbal 
evangelism."  Luke  knows  of  some  others  too  (cf  8.4;  11. 19-20)"  -  probably 
of  far  more  than  he  indicates  -  but  of  congregational  evangelism,  or  verbal 
communication  of  the  gospel  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church,  there  is 
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virtually  no  mention  (similarly,  of  that  by  immediate  converts).  Such  is  surely 
odd  if  Luke  considered  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  essentially  to  be  'empowering  for 
mission'. 

4.  Luke's  portrait  of  the  apostles'  relationship  to  the  Spirit  is  not 
entirely  paradigmatic  for  that  of  immediate  converts  from  Judaism  (far  less  for 
converts  from  outside  it).  If  he  highlights  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  as 
an  empowering  to  witness,  that  is  because  the  expansion  of  the  gospel  is  a 
major  plot  in  Acts,  and  the  twelve  (especially  Peter)  are  the  leaders  in  this  (at 
least  as  far  as  Acts  15).  Similarly,  the  immediate  co-text  of  9.17  perhaps 
focuses  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  Paul  as  empowering  for  mission,  but  if  this  is  so 
(and  it  is  not  explicit)  it  should  not  surprise  us.  It  is  Paul's  witness  and  mission 
that  will  dominate  Luke's  account  from  chapter  13  onwards.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  Luke  thought  the  gift  was  granted  these  leaders 
as  missionary  empowering  alone.  Neither  Judaism  nor  early  Christianity 
prepared  for  such  an  idea.  While  Luke  does  not  pay  narrative  attention  to  the 
'inner  life'  of  his  characters,  he  leaves  hints  enough  he  thinks  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  essential  to  it.  John  the  Baptist  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  from 
birth  (1.15,  80)  long  before  he  will  experience  the  Spirit  as  the  power  of  Elijah 
to  restore  Israel  (1.17).  For  Jesus,  Luke  1.35  precedes  and  lays  the  ground  for 
Luke  3.22.  For  their  part,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have  certainly  experienced 
something  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  Jesus,  empowered  by  the  Spirit. 
But  with  Jesus'  death  and  return  to  the  Father,  they  may  have  precious 
knowledge  and  vibrant  expectation,  but  that  is  all.  Without  receiving  Joel's 
promise  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  as  the  author  of  revelation/disclosure  how 
will  they  continue  to  know  and  be  led  by  the  Father  and  the  risen  Lord? 
Without  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  as  the  author  of  charismatic  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding,  how  will  they  grow  in  their  understanding  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  how  it  relates  to  the  life  of  the  congregation,  including  their 
own?  And  how  will  they  be  motivated  to  the  new  congregational  life  of  service, 
love,  and  worship  that  was  so  evidently  lacking  before?  Without  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  they  receive  in  Acts  2,  and  left  once  again  with  nothing  but  their  own 
human  resources,  one  can  only  imagine  the  apostles  rapidly  grinding  to  a 
disappointing  halt,  and  living  with  nostalgic  memories  of  the  past,  tinged  with 
a  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  future.  As  we  have  argued  in  detail  elsewhere,  they 
need  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  order  to  enter  into  the  'life'  of 
salvation  promised,  but  not  yet  realized,  within  the  ministry  of  Jesus?''  But  this 
is  to  say  the  Spirit  is  the  'soteriological  Spirit',  as  much  as  it  is  the  'missionary 
Spirit',  even  for  the  apostles.  Far  more  so,  I  suggest,  for  immediate  converts. 

5.  For  Luke,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  which  converts  first  receive  as  the 
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'soteriological  Spirit',  may  become  'missionary  Spirit'  in  them.  This  is 
certainly  not  to  say  they  need  some  special  second-blessing.  It  must  be  obvious 
such  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  Spirit  of  prophecy  who  reveals/discloses  the 
Lord  and  gives  charismatic  wisdom/understanding  to  enable  the  life  of 
salvation,  can  -  by  the  very  same  gifts  -  lead  and  empower  the  disciples'  attempt 
to  spread  the  word  to  others.  Similarly,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  who  inspires 
charismatic  speech  as  praise  to  God  and  as  prophecy  directed  to  the 
congregation,  can  use  the  same  gifts  to  evangelize.  Disciples  may  have  repeated 
experiences  of  being  'filled  with  the  Spirit'  (2.4;  4.8,  31,  etc.),  or  of  watershed 
experiences  that  lead  to  new  phases  of  ministry  (e.g.,  Acts  22.17-21;  cf.  Lk 
3.21-22),  but  these  are  transparently  further  experiences  of  the  one  Spirit  of 
prophecy.  In  saying  the  'soteriological'  Spirit  may  become  the  'missionary 
Spirit',  then,  the  point  is  simply  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  who  commences 
their  experience  of  God's  salvation,  and  leads  them  deeper  into  it,  can  also  be 
expected  to  lead  the  disciple  outwards  to  others. ^^ 

6.  Luke  can  anticipate  some  or  many  of  his  readers  will  be  drawn  by 
the  Spirit  into  spreading  the  good  news  for  the  following  reasons  (of  increasing 
import):  (a)  As  already  intimated,  Luke  knows  of  others  involved  in  the  spread 
of  the  word  (8.4;  1 1.19-20).  The  many  added  to  the  church  in  Antioch  may 
have  been  the  result  of  Barnabas  own  ministry,  but  equally  may  have  included 
people  evangelized  by  the  strengthened  church  (11.31;  though  as  to  how  many 
may  have  been  involved,  we  have  no  clue);  similarly  16.5,  etc.  Likewise,  the 
multiplication  of  the  churches  in  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria  'in  the 
comfort/exhortation  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (9.31)  suggests  something  more 
corporate  than  the  work  of  single  evangelists.  The  co-text  implies  the  quality 
of  commitment  to  the  Lord,  and  the  evidence  of  God's  blessing  on  the  church 
was  a  significant  factor.  Here  soteriology  naturally  spills  over  into  missiology. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  some  were  actively  involved  in  mission  (though 
this  is  not  said;  and  there  is  no  hint  that  'all'  were).  Again,  we  might  point  to 
Luke's  mentions  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  word  of  the  Lord:  cf.  6.7; 
12.24;  19.20.^^  The  last  of  these  concems  the  Ephesus  period  ofPaul's  mission, 
and  in  19. 10  Luke  states  that  in  the  two  years  Paul  was  there,  'all  the  residents 
of  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord'.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  went  out  from 
Ephesus  largely  through  Paul's  co-workers,  through  gossip  about  spectacular 
incidences  (such  as  19.11-19),  and  through  the  reports  ofPaul's  dialogical 
teaching  in  the  hall  of  Tyrannus  (19.9).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  converts  made  by 
him  there  participated  in  this  spread  of  the  word,  whether  incidentally, 
deliberately,  or  even  by  joining  him  as  a  coworker  (as  was  perhaps  the  case 
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with  Epaphroditus).  We  need,  however,  to  be  cautious  where  Luke  is  silent. 

(b)  Luke  has  clearly  portrayed  the  universal  scope  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  the  salvation  it  announces."  The  progress  of  the  gospel  within  the  single 
generation  covered  by  Acts  has  by  any  account  been  remarkable. ^^  At  the  time 
of  writing,  however,  readers  will  be  aware  that  a  new  generation  must  learn  and 
proclaim  the  witness  the  apostles  have  given  (and  which  Luke  has  been  at  pains 
to  set  down,  in  a  semi-apologetic  form  that  itself  constitutes  something 
approaching  'witness'). ^^  The  mission  to  'the  end  of  the  earth'  remains 
incomplete''^,  and  as  it  is  God's  plan,  it  must  not  be  frustrated.'*' 

(c)  Luke's  narrative  in  Acts  has  also  undoubtedly  provided  his  readers 
with  heroic  models  in  Peter  and  John,  Stephen  and  Philip,  Barnabas  and  Silas, 
and  above  all  Paul.  While  the  first  two  and  the  last  had  unique  roles,  Stephen 
and  Philip,  Paul's  co-evangelists,  and  others  like  Prisca  and  Aquila,  Appolos, 
inter  alios,  provide  something  of  a  bridge  between  the  apostolic  ministry  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  readers.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  all  Paul's  other  co- 
travelers  (e.g.  20.4).  While  Luke  is  astonishingly  reticent  about  them,  the  reader 
may  assume  they  have  not  joined  Paul's  band  purely  for  the  sake  of  tourism. 
They  are  undoubtedly  supporters  and  workers  of  different  kinds,  and  esteemed 
names  in  the  communities  of  Luke's  readers.  The  author  himself  is  implicitly 
one  of  them  (so  the  'we'  passages),  and  his  commitment  to  mission  cannot  be 
doubted!  So  perhaps  even  these  rather  sketchy  characters  beckon  the  reader  to 
join  in  whatever  way  practicable  in  the  support  of  mission.  The  history  of  the 
reading  of  Acts  shows  how  effectively  it  has  stimulated  interest  in  mission,  not 
least  in  the  Pentecostal  movements  for  which  Acts  serves  very  much  a  canon 
within  the  canon. 

(d)  In  the  final  analysis,  Luke's  confidence  would  rest  in  what  he 
regarded  as  the  revealed  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God's  plan  will  not  fail, 
because  God's  Spirit  will  be  the  'driving  force  of  salvation-history'  in  the 
future,  just  as  he  has  been  throughout  the  events  described  by  Luke-Acts.  The 
different  aspects  of  this  were  most  perceptively  analyzed  by  Hans  von  Baer.''^ 
No  one  has  more  clearly  or  richly  expressed  the  Spirit's  role  within  the  Lucan 
narrative  as  the  initiator  and  driving  force  of  mission.  Over  against  the  Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche  Schule,  who  regarded  the  Spirit  in  Acts  as  little  more  than 
a  material  and  manistic  power  of  miracle,  von  Baer  was  able  to  show  that  for 
Luke- Acts  the  Spirit  was  first  and  foremost  the  author,  sustainer  and  power  of 
the  gospel  and  of  the  salvation  it  declares.  The  Spirit  prepares  for  the  period  of 
salvation  by  filling  the  Baptist  from  birth  (1.15,17,  80),  bringing  to  conception 
the  messianic  Son  (1.35),  sparking  his  recognition  by  prophetic  people  (1.41; 
67;  2.25-27),  and  filling  him  with  wisdom  (2.40-52).  Then  in  the  'period  of 
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Jesus'  he  comes  to  Jesus  partly  as  the  experience  of  divine  sonship  (3.22)  and 
holiness  (1.35;  4.1),  but  more  especially  as  empowering  to  'preach  the  good 
news'  of  salvation,  and  thereby  to  effect  it  (3.2 1-22;  4.14,18-21).  This,  for  von 
Baer,  is  the  great  idee  fixe  that  unites  the  period  of  Jesus  with  the  period  of  the 
church.  In  the  church  too,  the  Spirit  brings  the  sonship  and  salvation  which  is 
the  content  of  the  gospel,  but  also  grasps  the  church  with  joy  and  power,  and 
leads  it  headlong  into  mission  that  brings  the  benefits  to  others.  In  this  way,  as 
the  gateway  texts  (Luke  24.46-49  and  Acts  1.1-8)  indicate,  the  Spirit  becomes 
the  means  to  continue  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  Spirit  both  initiates  and 
confirms  each  new  (and  to  the  participants  often  surprising)  phase  of  the  mis- 
sion (Acts  2.1-39;  4.31;  8.17,  29,  39;  9.17;  10.19,44-47;  11.12,  15-18;  13.2-4, 
9;  15.8,  28;  19.21;  20.22-23),  and  even  provides  detailed  guidance  on  the 
directions  the  mission  is  to  take  (16.6-10).  In  all  this,  the  Lucan  reader 
understands  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  not  simply  for  the  benefit 
of  the  recipient  -  though  the  gift  is  certainly  that.  Nor  is  he  given  merely  to 
bless  and  strengthen  the  church  too  -  though  he  does  that  as  well.  But  the  Spirit 
will  always  also  encounter  individuals  and  the  church  as  the  driving  force  of  the 
mission.  Those  'full  of  the  Spirit'  can  thus  be  expected  to  be  bent  to  serve  the 
mission.  In  that  sense,  Penney  is  absolutely  right.  For  Luke,  the  Spirit  is  always 
the  'missionary  Spirit',  and  no-one  since  von  Baer  has  seriously  doubted  it.  For 
that  reason  the  Spirit  can  be  expected  to  raise  up  new  'Stephens'  and  new 
'Philips'  .  And  spreading  the  'good  news'  by  declaration,  argument,  and  other 
verbal  means  is  obviously  important  to  Luke.  So  he  may  expect  many  to  be 
involved  in  that.  But  the  crunch  is  this:  there  is  no  evidence  that  'many'  means 
anything  like  'all'. 

7.  Luke  is  no  egalitarian  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  not 
attempting  to  establish  that  all  have  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  primarily  as 
empowerment  for  mission,  far  less  that  all  are  empowered  as  witnesses.  In 
Luke,  as  in  Paul,  the  Spirit  brings  diverse  gifts  and  roles.  The  roles  of  the 
twelve  and  Paul  differ  from  that  of  James,  from  that  of  the  pastors  appointed  by 
the  Spirit  (20.28),  from  prophets  like  Agabas  ( 1 1 .28;  2 1 . 1 1 ),  let  alone  from  that 
of  individuals  like  Tabbitha  (9.36).  The  people  of  God  as  a  whole,  through  the 
plurality  of  congregations  indwelt  by  the  Spirit,  continues  the  powerfiil  saving 
ministry  of  Jesus,  but  that  does  not  mean  each  individual  has  the  same  'shape' 
of  service  as  was  his. 

8.  Though  Acts  has  more  to  say  about  the  spread  of  the  gospel  than 
other  subjects,  that  does  not  mean  Luke  gives  mission  a  higher  place  in  his 
pneumatology  than  the  relational  soteriology  the  mission  serves.    After  all, 
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what  is  the  mission  about?  It  is  about  bringing  men  and  women  back  into  a 
communion  of  love  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  it  is  about 
bringing  them  into  a  righteous  and  worshiping  people  of  God,  where  the 
alienations  that  have  plagued  the  world  since  the  fall  are  overcome.  Mission 
naturally  flows  from  this  soteriology,  and  serves  it.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  serve  the  mission,  but  they  are  also  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
soteriology.  For  all  the  great  points  his  work  makes,  I  think  Robert  Menzies  got 
it  profoundly  wrong  when  he  tells  us,  "The  disciples  receive  the  Spirit.  .  .  not. 
.  .  as  the  essential  bond  by  which  they  (each  individual)  are  linked  to  God; 
indeed,  not  primarily  for  themselves.  Rather,  as  the  driving  force  behind  their 
witness  to  Christ,  the  disciples  receive  the  Spirit  for  others.  "^ 

The  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  indeed  the  uniting  bond  of  love  between  the 
believer  and  God  (there  is  no  other  uniting  bond),  and  it  is  from  the  experience 
of  salvation  he  brings  that  mission  flows.  If  the  Spirit  does  not  bring  the  self- 
revealing  and  transforming  presence  of  Father  and  the  risen  Lord  to  the  disciple 
and  to  his  community,  but  only  empowers  and  directs  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
then  there  is  little  good  news  to  tell.  If  mission  becomes  the  dominant  element 
in  pneumatology,  it  will  inevitably  diminish  soteriology.  If  it  is  true  that  Luke 
does  not  expand  at  length  on  this  relational  soteriology  in  the  pages  of  Acts, 
that  is  because  he  has  done  so  throughout  the  Gospel  -  and  Luke  sees  what 
remains  mainly  as  'promise'  there  fulfilled  in  the  community  of  the  Spirit  in 
Acts  (cf.  esp.  2.42-47;  4.32-37,  etc.).'' 

As  we  noted  earlier,  Penney  does  not  follow  Menzies  in  entirely 
eliminating  soteriology  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  And  we  may  readily  agree 
with  the  proposition  enshrined  in  the  title  of  Penney's  work.  There  is  certainly 
a  'missio logical  emphasis'  within  Luke's  pneumatology.  But  the  weighting  and 
spin  Penney  puts  on  this  is  misleading.  Luke  does  not  suggest  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  every  convert  primarily  as  'empowering  for  mission';  far  less  does  he  think 
all  become  'witnesses'  from  conversion-initiation.  However  true  it  may  be  that 
'most  church  growth  occurs  around  the  newly  converted',"^  that  is  not  Luke 's 
message,  nor  even  plainly  visible  on  his  horizon.  In  conclusion,  I  agree  we  need 
to  find  ways  of  helping  the  church  today  to  face  the  radical  challenge  of  the 
missionary  emphasis  in  Luke's  pneumatology.  But  we  need  to  do  this  without 
suggesting  his  pneumatology  makes  it  the  immediate  and  prime  responsibility 
of  a//  verbally  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  That  looks  more  like  a  guilt  trip  than  an 
authentic  journey  into  the  Lucan  world. 

Endnotes 

'John  Michael  Penney,  The  Missionary  Emphasis  ofLukan  Pneumatology,  JPTS  12; 
Sheffield:  SAP,  1997.  The  work  began  as  an  Mth  thesis  at  Moore  Theological  College 
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(and  as  such  it  is  outstanding  in  quality).  Though  it  is  quite  short  (another  virtue!),  it 
raises  serious  questions  of  ecumenical  significance.  Hence  this  response  and  invitation 
to  dialogue. 

^  Missionary  Emphasis,  105. 
^  Missionary  Emphasis,  1 06- 1 07. 

'^  Missionary  Emphasis,  1 08.  Perhaps  the  word  'baptism'  would  be  more  accurate  than 
'conversion';  but  Penney  is  right  that  the  baptism  in  question  is  the  means,  expression 
and  focus  of  conversion.  See  esp.  J.D.G.  Dunn,  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit:  A  Re- 
Examination  of  the  New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  in  Relation  to 
Pentecostalism  Today  (London:  SCM,  1970),  chs.  4-9;  Robert  P.  Menzies,  The 
Development  of  Early  Christian  Pneumatology  with  Special  Reference  to  Luke-Acts 
(Sheffield:  SAP,  1 99 1 ),  ch.  11;  Max  Turner,  Power  from  on  High:  The  Spirit  in  Israel 's 
Restoration  and  Witness  in  Luke-Acts  (Sheffield:  SAP,  1996),  chs.  12-14. 
^He  also  challenges  traditional  Pentecostal  views  of 'initial  evidence'.  See  Missionary 
Emphasis,  104,  124. 

^Missionary  Emphasis,  67-69,  77,  88-89,  105. 
'Missionary  Emphasis,  90:  cf.  15.   1 10,  1 12,  120,  123. 

*See  Turner,  Power,  passim:  idem,  'The  Spirit  in  Luke-Acts:  A  Support  or  a  Challenge 
to  Classical  Pentecostal  Paradigms?'  VoxExll  (1997),  75-101. 
''A  fifth  argument  concerns  what  he  regards  as  the  centrality  of  the  'promise  to 
Abraham'  (i.e.  God's  promise  to  bless  the  nations  through  him  [Acts  3.25])  for  an 
understanding  of  Lucan  pneumatology:  Missionary  Emphasis,  83,  89,  91-94.  Penney 
identifies  the  promise  to  Abraham  with  the  'promise  of  the  Father'  (Lk  24.49; 
Missionary  Emphasis,  80),  and  sees  the  words  'to  you  and  to  your  children  and  to  all 
those  afar  off  as  'the  strongest  allusion  to  the  terms  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  so  far 
in  Acts'  (91).  But  these  words  are  actually  a  pesher  of  Joel  2.28-32,  partly,  using  the 
language  of  Joel  3.8  and  of  Isa  57.19  (where,  of  course,  'those  afar'  are  diaspora  Jews, 
not  Gentiles):  see  Power,  349  (and,  on  'the  promise  of  the  Father',  341-42,  note  66). 
'°  Missionary  Emphasis,  chs.  2,  4,  5  znd  passim. 

"  Missionary  Emphasis,  ch.  6.  Here  he  relies  quite  heavily  upon  M.M.B.  Turner,  'Spirit 
Endowment  in  Luke-Acts:  Some  Linguistic  Considerations',  Vox Evangelica  12(1981), 
45-63,  but  not  on  the  corrections  provided  by  Turner,  Power,  of  which  he  was  unaware. 
But  the  'universalizing'  direction  of  his  argument  is  not  confirmed.  The  terms  which 
most  clearly  denote  the  Spirit  as  'empowering  for  mission'  are  applied  to  Jesus,  the 
apostles,  and  occasional  figures  like  Stephen  and  Philip,  not  to  all  who  'receive'  the 
Spirit. 

''  Missionary  Emphasis,  116-118. 
'^  Missionary  Emphasis,  30-3 1,119. 

'■'  Missionary  Emphasis,  119.  He  purports  to  be  quoting  M.M.B.  Turner,  'The 
Significance  of  Receiving  the  Spirit  in  Luke-Acts:  A  Survey  of  Modem  Scholarship', 
7>/W2(1981),  131-58,  p.  149;  but  nothing  on  that  page  corresponds.  Nor  do  I  hold  the 
position:  it  is  rather  the  one  I  attribute  to  Dunn  (though  the  term  1  then  use  is  'matrix', 
rather  than  "nexus'),  and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  article  says  Gunkel,  Schweizer 
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and  Haya-Prats  were  right  to  point  out  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  'is  not  the 

matrix  of  Christian  "life"';  'Significance',  149. 

^^  Missionary  Emphasis,  120;  quoting  Turner,  'Significance',  149. 

'*  Missionary  Emphasis,  1 20.  The  same  charge  against  Turner  is  made  in  John  Penney, 

'The  Testing  of  New  Testament  Prophecy',  J/TIO  (1997),  35-84,  (56  n.l  10). 

'^Testing',  n.  110. 

'^See  footnote  14  above.  Similarly,  I  would  disagree  with  his  charge  that  I  have  read 

Luke-Acts  through  Johannine  spectacles  {Missionary  Emphasis,  1 20).  Rather,  I  read 

Luke,  John  and  Paul  in  the  light  of  their  different  developments  of  Jewish  ideas  of  the 

'Spirit  of  prophecy':  see  Turner,  Holy  Spirit,  chs.  1-8. 

'■^Penney  criticism  is  a  little  surprising  as  he  had  evidently  read  my  article  entitled,  'The 

Spirit  of  Prophecy  and  the  Power  of  Authoritative  Preaching  in  Luke- Acts:  A  Question 

of  Origins'  (NTS  38  [1991]  66-88),  where  1  define  preaching  in  terms  of  expository 

discourse/address. 

^"Coming  right  at  the  end  of  chapter  7  (and  followed  only  by  a  few  brief  pages  of 

conclusions)  this  is  quite  literally  'the  bottom  line':  see  Missionary  Emphasis,  121, 

(where  he  is  quoting  Vandervelde  and  Barr).  He  sets  the  quotation  after  one  by  Menzies 

which  repudiates  the  view  that  'while  all  experience  the  soteriological  dimension  of  the 

Pentecostal  gift... only  a  few  receive  gifts  of  missiological  power'. 

^'Penny's  dependence  on  Sandnes  here  involves  two  overlapping  confusions:  (a) 

prophets  may  be  leaders,  proclaimers  of  good  news,  etc.,  without  their  doing  so  through 

'prophecy';  (b)  many  may  'prophesy'  (and  experience  other  gifts  of  the  'Spirit  of 

prophecy')  who  are  not  prophets.    For  the  NT  writers  as  a  whole,  'prophecy'  was 

stereotypical  a  form  of  oracular  speech,  quite  distinct  from  spiritual  teaching,  preaching, 

etc.:  see  Turner,  Holy  Spirit,  ch.  12  and  idem,  'Authoritative  Preaching',  pa55//?2.  Luke 

does  not  equate  prophecy  with  evangelistic  proclamation. 

"See  the  summary  by  Peter  G.  Bolt,  'Mission  and  Witness',  in  I.  Howard  Marshall  and 

David  Peterson  (eds.)  Witness  to  the  Gospel:  The  Theology  of  Acts  (Grand  Rapids: 

Eerdmans,  1998),  191-214  (esp.  192-95).  On  the  unique  role  of  the  apostles,  see  also 

Andrew  Clark,  'The  Role  of  the  Apostles'  in  the  same  volume  (169-90). 

^^Cf.  C.  Burchard,  Der  dreizehnte  Zeuge:  Traditions-  und  kompositionsgeschichtliche 

Untersuchungen    zu    Lukas'   Darstellung   der   Friihzeit   des   Paulus,    Gottingen: 

Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1970;  Bolt,  'Mission',  203-210. 

^"•in  Acts  2.32,  Peter  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  of  which  'we  are  all  witnesses'. 

But  the  'we'  here  is  not  the  120,  but  identified  at  2.14  as  'Peter,  standing  with  the 

eleven'. 

"See  Bolt,  'Mission',  202-203. 

^^Penney  shows  awareness  of  Luke's  restricted  sense  (see  Missionary  Emphasis,  58-59), 

but  then  argues  ( 1 )  that  others  are  involved  in  witness  because  others  too  preach  and  (2) 

participation  in  the  Israel  which  has  the  role  of  the  Isaianic  servant  'makes  every 

Christian  a  witness'  (60).    This  is  to  confuse  issues.    Witnesses  may  preach,  but  in 

Luke's  view  that  does  not  make  all  who  preach  'witnesses'.  That  some,  other  than  the 

apostles,  'proclaim  the  word/good  news'  does  not  mean  that  all  are  expected  to.  That 

the  church  (more  especially  the  apostles)  has  the  role  of  the  Isaianic  servant,  does  not 
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mean  each  and  every  Christian  has  a  prophetic  task  to  declare  the  good  news.  The  role 

is  corporate  not  individualistic.  Warning  about  the  wrong  way  to  build  bridges  between 

the  apostles  as  witnesses  and  the  readers,  see  Bolt,  'Mission',  210-12. 

"That  there  are  others  'with  the  eleven'  at  Lk  24.33  does  not  mean  they  too  are 

addressed  as  'witnesses':  Acts  1 .2  reduces  the  group  to  'the  apostles' ,  as  does  Luke's 

narration. 

^'Cf.  the  title  of  Menzies'  semi-popular  edition  of  his  earlier  Development  (Robert  P. 

Menzies,  Empowered  for  Witness:  The  Spirit  in  Luke-Acts,  Sheffield:  SAP,  1994),  but 

also  regular  language  in  Penney. 

^'The  paragraph  below  is  similar  too,  but  expands,  an  earlier  one  found  at  Holy  Spirit, 

47. 

'°Penney  wishes  to  argue  that  the  Ananias  and  Sapphira  incident  brings  the  godly  'fear' 

(5.1 1)  that  swells  the  numbers  of  the  church  mentioned  in  5.14,  and  that  this  is  an 

incidence  of  the  Spirit  acting  through  the  missionary  community  {Missionary  Emphasis, 

1 18).  But  the  'fear'  in  v.l  1  more  readily  explains  the  hesitation  of  others  to  join  the 

group  (5.13),  and  what  Penney  omits  to  mention  is  that  between  5.1 1  and  5.14  we  are 

again  directed  to  the  signs  and  wonders  performed  by  the  apostles  (5.12).    Indeed, 

within  the  incident  in  question,  the  dramatic  work  of  the  Spirit  is  through  Peter,  not 

through  the  congregation.    So  I  do  not  see  how  this  incident  advances  Penney's 

argument. 

^'Stronstad,  Shelton  and  Menzies  have  variously  argued  that  (1)  the  laying  on  of  hands 

that  bestows  the  gift  (8.17  and  19.6)  is  an  ordination  for  mission,  (2)  the  gift  to 

Cornelius'  household  is  accompanied  by  the  same  prophetic  outburst  of. witness  to 

God's  great  deeds  that  served  the  evangelism  of  Acts  2,  and  so  marks  the  Spirit  as 

endowment  for  evangelism,  and  (3)  the  later  summaries  speak  of  the  growth  of  the 

church  in  Samaria,  Ceasarea  and  Ephesus,  and  so  identify  the  Spirit  given  to  the  groups 

concerned  as  empowerment  for  mission.   But  each  of  these  arguments  appears  to  be 

special  pleading:  see  M.  Turner,  "Empowerment  for  Mission"?  The  Pneumatology  of 

Luke-Acts:  An  Appreciation  and  Critique  of  James  B.  Shelton's  Mighty  in  Word  and 

Deed,  Vox  Ed  24  (1994),  103-22,  esp.  11 4- 17;  idem.  Power,  ch.  12. 

"Luke  knew  of  others  who  accompanied  Paul,  but  gives  no  clear  picture  of. the  nature 

of  their  involvement  (cf  especially  20.4):  we  learn  much  more  of  them  from  Paul's 

comments  in  the  epistles  (see  W.F.  Ollrog,  Paulus  und  Seine  Mitarbeiter,  Neukirchen: 

Neukirchener  Vlg.,  1979;  more  briefly,  E.E.  Ellis,  'Coworkers,  Paul  and  his'  in  Gerald 

F.  Hawthorne,  and  Ralph  P.  Martin  (eds.).  Dictionary  ofPaul  and  His  Letters  [Leicester: 

IVP,  1993].  183-89). 

"Acts  8.1  generalizes  that  'all'  were  scattered,  and  8.4  that  'those  who  were"  scattered 

went  about  preaching  the  word'.  But  the  latter  does  not  repeat  the  'all'  of  8. 1 ,  and  in  no 

way  suggests  that  'each'  preached  the  word;  merely  that  as  a  result  of  their  going  out, 

the  word  was  spread  (by  some).  The  description  of  Philip  which  follows  suggests  he 

(rather  than  others)  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evangelization  from  Azotus  to 

Caesarea  (8.40). 

^"See  esp.  Power,  chs.  1 1-14;  idem,  'The  Spirit  in  Luke-Acts',  88-96. 
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"Turner,  Holy  Spirit,  ch.  10. 

'^See  also  Brian  S.  Rosser,  'The  Progress  of  the  Word',  in  Marshall  and  Peterson  (eds.). 

Witness,  2\5-l2>. 

"See,  most  recently,  the  seven  essays  in  part  I  (='The  salvation  of  God')  of  Marshall 

and  Peterson  (eds.),  Witness,  and  the  literature  referred  to  there. 

'^See  Rosner,  'Progress',  pa^^/w. 

^'SeeBolt, 'Mission',  213-14. 

''°'The  end  of  the  earth'  could  just  possibly  be  Rome,  from  the  Palestinian  perspective 

of  1 .8  (so,  perhaps,  Ps.  Sol  8. 1 5);  but  Luke  has  a  much  wider  geographical  horizon  (see 

J.M.  Scott,  'Luke's  Geographical  Horizon',  in  David  W.G.  Gill  and  Conrad  Gempf 

(eds).  The  Book  of  Acts  in  Its  Graeco-Roman  Setting  [Carlisle:  Paternoster,  1 994],  483- 

544).  Besides,  Acts  13.47  provides  the  same  expression  but  as  part  of  a  citation  of  Isa 

49.6,  where  co-textually  it  must  mean  'to  all  peoples'  (the  whole  inhabited  world):  see 

Joel  B.  Green,  'Salvation  to  the  End  of  the  Earth:  God  as  the  Savior  in  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles',  in  Marshal  and  Peterson  (eds.).  Witness,  83-106  (85  n.5)  and  Rosner, 

'Progress',  217-21. 

'"See,  e.g.  John  T.  Squires,  'The  Plan  of  God',  in  Marshall  and  Peterson  (eds.)  Witness, 

17-39;  in  more  detail,  idem.  The  Plan  of  God  in  Luke-Acts,  Cambridge:  CUP,  1993. 

''^H.  von  Baer,  Der  Heilige  Geist  in  Den  Lukasschriften,  Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1926; 

or,  for  a  brief  summary,  see  Turner,  Power,  32-35. 

''^Robert  P.  Menzies,  The  Development  of  Early  Christian  Pneumatology  With  Special 

Reference  to  Luke-Acts  (Sheffield:  SAP,  1991),  207.  The  word  'not'  in  the  first  line  has 

curiously  been  dropped  from  the  quotation  in  Turner,  Power,  417. 

'^''Turner,  Power,  chs  10,13  and  1 4. 

''''Penney,  Missionary  Emphasis,  124. 
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Encountering  the  New  Testament 

k  Historical  and  Tiieological  Survey 
Walter  A.  Elwell  and  Robert  W.  Yarbrough 
Ten  years  in  the  making,  Encountering  the  New  Testament  estab- 
lishes a  new  standard  for  introductory  undergraduate  biblical 
studies  textbooks.This  full-color  volume  is  lavishly  illustrated 
and  offers  a  number  of  educational  enhancements:  sidebars, 
focus  boxes,  chapter  outlines  and  objectives,  study  and  review 
questions,  glossary,  annotated  bibliography,  and  an  available 
instructor's  manual  on  diskette.  This  textbook  is  also  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  offer  an  interactive  CD-ROM  study  aid  for  students. 
0-8010-2156-1  448  pages  $44.99  hardcover 

Encountering  the  Book  of  Genesis 

A  Survey  of  its  Content  and  Issues 
Bill  T.Arnold 

The  Book  of  Genesis  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
important  books  of  the  entire  Bible.  In  this 
upper-level  graduate  textbook.  Bill  Arnold 
moves  through  Genesis  section  by  section, 
exploring  its  main  themes  and  sorts  through 
the  difficult  interpretive  issues  as  well  as  care- 
fully addressing  the  issue  of  authorship.  Includes 
illustrations,  sidebars,  chapter  components    -. 
(outlines,  objectives,  key  terms,  and  study 
questions),  and  a  free  instructor's  manual 
available  on  diskette. 
0-8010-2177-4  256  pages  $24.99  hardcover 

Readings  from  the 
First-Century  World 

Primary  Sources  for  New  Testament  Study 
Walter  A.  Elwell  and  Robert  W.  Yarbrough,  eds. 
The  authors  offer  students  a  careful  selection  of  readings  to 
introduce  them  to  the  historical  and  cultural  environment 
of  the  first  century  world.  Readings  from  a  variety  of  genres 
give  insight  into  the  archaeological,  theological,  and  socio- 
logical background  of  the  New  Testament.  Among  the 
many  selections  are  works  by  Tacitus,  Josephus,  and  Philo.- 
0-801 0-21 57-X  272  pages  $19.99  paperback 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

III.  Christian  Ministries  Department 

This  volume  of  the  Journal  includes  the  third  in  an  ongoing  series  of 
bibliographies  covering  the  field  taught  at  Ashland  Theological  Seminary.  They 
include  foundational  works  for  disciplines  and  sub-disciplines  in  our 
theological  curriculum.  This  installment  features  works  on  (compilers'  name): 
Christian  education  and  discipleship  (Eugene  S.  Gibbs),  church  growth  and 
evangelism  (Ronald  W.  Waters),  homiletics  (Marvin  A.  McMickle),  leadership 
(Richard  Parrott),  missions  (Grace  S.  Holland),  and  music  and  worship  (Ronald 
L.  Sprunger). 

Christian  Education  and  Discipleship 

Anthony,  Michael  J.,  ed.  Foundations  of  Ministry.  Wheaton;  Victor  Books, 
1992. 

Ten  authors  set  out  to  cover  the  practice  of  Christian  education  in  the 
church.  The  four  parts  deal  rather  adequately  with  foundations  and  ministry; 
Christian  education  of  children,  youth,  and  adults;  organization  and 
administration;  and  specialized  ministries. 

Burgess,  Harold.  Models  of  Religious  Education:  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Historical  and  Contemporary  Perspective.  Wheaton:  Victor  Books,  1996. 

Five  models  for  Christian  education  are  set  forth  in  irenic  fashion.  Each 
model  is  carefully  presented  including  the  people  who  shaped  them.  A  grid  is 
also  given  for  comparing  the  models. 

Cully,  Iris  V.,  and  Kendig  Brubaker  Cully,  eds  .Harper's  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Education.  San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1990. 

This  is  a  one-volume  reference  that  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  everyone  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  Christian  education.  The  600  entries  by  270  experts  cover 
articles,  charts,  biographies,  diagrams,  and  many  other  topics  pertinent  to 
Christian  education. 

Gangel,  Kenneth  O.,  and  James  C.  Wilhoit,  eds.  A  Christian  Educator's 
Handbook  on  Adult  Education.  Wheaton:  Victor  Books,  1993. 

The  book  attempts  to  give  comprehensive  coverage  of  all  the  aspects  of  the 
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Christian  education  of  aduUs.  The  contributors,  twenty- five  of  them,  come  from 
the  evangehcal  spectrum. 

Gibbs,  Eugene  S.,  ed.  A  Reader  in  Christian  Education:  Foundations  and  Basic 
Perspectives.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1992. 

The  author  collects  primary  source  material  from  twenty-four  Twentieth 
Century  noteworthy  contributors  to  Christian  education.  Each  chapter  begins 
with  an  introduction  to  the  writer  and  then  a  selection  from  his  or  her  writings 
follow.  In  one  volume,  the  reader  can  sample  several  writings  on  education 
from  this  century. 

Groome,  Thomas  H.  Sharing  Faith.  New  York:  HarperCollins,  1991. 

This  work  applies  the  shared  praxis  approach  to  Christian  education.  This 
is  a  complete  reworking  of  his  previous  publication,  Christian  Religious 
Education.  Following  Part  I  on  "Foundations,"  there  is  a  very  thorough 
treatment  of  the  shared  praxis  approach  in  Part  II.  The  concluding  two  parts 
deal  with  the  application  of  this  approach  to  other  areas  of  ministry. 

Paymino,  Robert  W.  Foundational  Issues  in  Christian  Education:  An 
Introduction  in  Evangelical  Perspective.  2"^  ed.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books, 
1997. 

The  author  explores  with  the  reader  foundational  issues  for  evaiigelical 
Christian  education.  Each  generation  needs  to  do  this,  the  author  claims. 
Foundations  examined  are:  biblical,  theological,  philosophical,  historical, 
sociological,  psychological,  and  curricular. 

Roehlkepartain,  Eugene  C.  The  Teaching  Church:  Moving  Christian  Education 
to  Center  Stage.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1993. 

The  book,  written  for  pastors  and  coordinators  of  Christian  education, 
explores  the  findings  of  the  Search  Institute  study,  "Effective  Christian 
Education."  Findings,  a  faith  maturity  index,  and  worksheets  for  evaluating 
congregations'  effectiveness  are  included.  It  is  "must"  reading. 

Steele,  Les  L.  On  the  Way:  A  Practical  Theology  of  Christian  Formation. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1990. 

The  author  weaves  together  material  on  Christian  formation  from  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  Then  he  analyzes  and  critiques  several  theories  from 
psychology.  The  author  then  applies  the  principles  he  has  identified  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  education. 
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Wilkins,  Michael  J.  Following  the  Master:  Discipleship  in  the  Steps  of  Jesus. 
Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1992. 

This  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  outstanding  book  in  the  area  of 
discipleship.  It  draws  together  the  best  of  the  literature  on  discipleship  and  puts 
it  in  one  volume.  The  author  carefully  surveys  the  New  Testament  material  on 
discipleship  and  concludes  with  a  contemporary  application  of  the  biblical 
materials. 

Yount,  William  R.  Created  to  Learn.  Broadman  &  Holman,  Publishers,  1996. 
The  author  presents  a  religious  examination  of  educational  psychology  and 
introduces  "The  Disciplers'  Model."  It  is  filled  with  applications  appropriate  for 
Christian  education. 


Church  Growth  and  Health 

Crandall,  Ron.  Turnaround  Strategies  for  the  Small  Church.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1995. 

One  of  the  better  books  on  revitalization  of  smaller  congregations,  this  book 
is  based  on  a  study  of  one  hundred  congregations  from  a  variety  of 
denominational  backgrounds. 

George,  Carl  F.  Prepare  Your  Church  for  the  Future.  Grand  Rapids:  Fleming 
H.  Revell,  1992. 

This  book  describes  the  meta-church  approach  to  small  groups  as  one 
approach  to  outreach  and  discipleship. 

Guder,  Darrell  L.,  ed.  Missional  Church:  A  Vision  for  the  Sending  of  the 
Church  in  North  America.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
1998 

This  book  addresses  the  question,  "What  would  a  theology  of  the  church 
look  like  that  took  seriously  the  fact  that  North  America  is  now  itself  a  mission 
field?"  It  grows  out  of  the  ongoing  dialogue  of  scholars  and  practitioners  in  the 
Gospel  and  Our  Culture  network. 

Hunter,  George  G.,  III.  Church  for  the  Unchurched.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1996. 

Based  on  a  study  of  evangelistically  effective  church,  this  book  looks  at  the 
style  and  approach  of  congregations  that  are  reaching  secular  people. 
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McGavran,  Donald  A.  Understanding  Church  Growth,  y^  ed.  revised  and 
edited  by  C.  Peter  Wagner.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.,  1990. 

This  is  the  authoritative  work  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  Growth 
Movement  written  by  its  founder  and  revised  and  updated  by  one  of  its  second 
generation  leaders.  The  principles  contained  herein  are  applicable  around  the 
world. 

Morris,  Linus  J.  The  High  Impact  Church:  A  Fresh  Approach  to  Reaching  the 
Unchurched.  Rev.  ed.  Thousand  Oaks,  CA:  Christian  Associates  International, 
1998. 

The  author  writes  from  his  experience  in  starting  churches  in  Europe  that 
resulted  in  conversion  growth  among  post-Christian,  postmodern  persons.  His 
model  is  based  on  a  strong  theology  of  the  church  with  a  practical  application 
in  ministry. 

Regele,  Mike,  with  Mark  Schulz.  Death  of  the  Church.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan  Pubhshing  House,  1995. 

This  book  addresses  the  pressure  points  from  the  culture  for  change  in  the 
church,  with  particular  emphasis  on  postmodemity,  societal  structures, 
generational  shifts,  and  the  characteristics  of  church  members.  It  calls  for  the 
church  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  to  die  to  itself  and  thus  be  usable  by  God  to  reach 
a  changing  world.  The  authors  are  the  founders  of  Percept  Group  (formerly 
known  as  CIDS),  and  they  offer  many  charts  and  graphs  based  on  research 
through  that  organization. 

Schwarz,  Christian  A.  Natural  Church  Development:  A  Guide  to  Eight 
Essential  Qualities  of  Healthy  Churches.  Carol  Stream,  IL:  ChuTchSmart 
Resources,  1996. 

Based  on  a  study  of  1,000  from  32  countries,  this  book  approaches  church 
growth  from  the  perspective  of  eight  qualitative  aspects  of  congregations.  The 
author  also  identifies  six  biotic  principles  that,  when  applied  together,  have  a 
radical  impact  upon  ministry  decisions. 

Terry,  John  Mark.  Church  Evangelism:  Creating  a  Culture  for  Growth  in  Your 
Congregation.  Nashville:  Broadman  &  Holman  Publishers,  1997. 

This  book  surveys  a  variety  of  approaches  to  congregational  outreach, 
largely  from  a  traditional  church  approach. 
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Wagner,  C.  Peter.  Strategies  for  Church  Growth:  Tools  for  Effective  Mission 
and  Evangelism.  Ventura:  Regal  Books,  1987. 

The  author  surveys  the  key  issues  of  evangelistic  outreach  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Church  Growth  Movement.  This  is  a  basic  primer  written  by 
a  second  generation  leader  of  the  movement. 

Warren,  Rick.  The  Purpose-Driven  Church:  Growth  without  Compromising 
Your  Message  and  Mission.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1995. 
The  author  challenges  other  forces  that  drive  congregations  (tradition, 
finances,  programs,  events,  seekers)  and  explains  how  healthy,  growing 
churches  must  be  driven  by  a  five-fold  biblical  purpose.  The  concepts  the 
author  advocates  are  applicable  to  congregations  of  any  size,  even  though  he 
pastors  one  of  the  larger  congregations  in  America. 


Church  Planting 

Malphurs,  Aubrey.  Planting  Growing  Churches  for  the  2P'  Century:  A 
Comprehensive  Guide  for  New  Churches  and  Those  Desiring  Renewal.  Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1992. 

The  author  provides  the  biblical  and  practical  rationale  for  starting  new 
churches  and  highlights  a  variety  of  approaches  to  doing  so.  It  focuses  on 
preparation,  persormel,  principles,  and  the  process  of  church  planting. 


Evangelism 

Bama,  George.  Evangelism  That  Works:  How  to  Reach  Changing  Generations 
with  the  Unchanging  Gospel.  Ventura:  Regal  Books,  1995. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author's  study  of  twenty-three  evangelistically 
effective  churches  and  his  research  into  contemporary  American  culture.  He 
highlights  evangelistic  strategies  that  are  being  used  effectively. 

Green,  Michael.  Evangelism  in  the  Early  Church.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1970. 

This  is  an  older  book  but  it  contains  one  of  the  best  biblical  and  theological 
introductions  to  evangelism  available  today. 
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Hunter,  George  G.,  III.  How  to  Reach  Secular  People.  Nashville:  Abingdon 
Press,  1992. 

The  author  interviewed  over  1,000  secular  people  and  a  dozen 
congregations.  This  book  includes  broad  but  practical  principles  for  individuals 
and  congregations. 

Hybels,  Bill,  and  Mark  Mittelberg.  Becoming  a  Contagious  Christian.  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1994. 

The  authors  provide  a  contemporary  guide  to  relational  evangelism 
following  the  evangelism  training  model  used  at  Willow  Creek  Community 
Church.  One  of  the  most  helpfiil  sections  describes  six  different  approaches  to 
evangelism  based  on  personality  styles.  A  video  training  program  by  the  same 
title  is  also  available  and  is  excellent  for  use  with  laypersons. 

Kennedy,  D.  James.  Evangelism  Explosion:  Equipping  Churches  for 
Friendship,  Evangelism,  Discipleship,  and  Healthy  Growth.  4"'  ed.  Wheaton: 
Tyndale  House  Publishers,  1996. 

The  newest  edition  of  this  widely  used  evangelism  approach  includes  a  new 
section  on  friendship  evangelism  and  how  to  build  a  vision  for  worldwide 
discipling.  It  still  relies  upon  the  author's  two  diagnostic  questions  and  five- 
point  outline  of  the  gospel. 

Sjogren,  Steve.  Conspiracy  of  Kindness:  A  Refreshing  New  Approach  to 
Sharing  the  Love  of  Jesus  with  Others.  Ann  Arbor:  Vine  Books,  1993. 

The  pastor  of  the  Vineyard  Community  Church  in  Cincinnati  describes  the 
basic  approach  to  servant  evangelism  pioneered  by  his  congregation.  It  includes 
a  list  of  over  150  service  projects  designed  to  help  persons  without  the  gift  of 
evangelism  "show  God's  love  in  practical  ways." 

Strobel,  Lee.  Inside  the  Mind  of  Unchurched  Harry  and  Mary:  How  to  Reach 
Friends  and  Family  Who  Avoid  God  and  the  Church.  GrandRapids:  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1993. 

The  author,  a  former  atheist,  lawyer,  and  journalist  and  now  a  teaching 
pastor  at  one  of  America's  largest  churches,  offers  perceptive  insights  into  the 
mind  of  secular  people.  The  concepts  are  most  applicable  to  Baby  Boomers  but 
may  be  applied  to  other  generations  as  well. 
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Homiletics 

In  selecting  eight  books  in  the  field  of  homiletics,  I  am  suggesting  texts  that  I 
would  recommend  as  part  of  a  core  theological  library.  These  eight  books 
encompass  what  I  consider  to  be  the  four  major  study  areas  in  the  field  of 
homiletics:  sermon  design  and  delivery,  exegesis  as  a  step  in  preaching,  the 
history  of  preaching,  and  preaching  in  the  African  American  tradition.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  these  eight  books  as  much  as  I  still  do  (Marvin  McMickle). 

Craddock,  Fred.  Preaching.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1985. 

This  is  the  essential  text  for  the  study  of  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the 
sermon,  and  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  development  of  the  preacher. 
Craddock  seeks  to  guide  the  preacher  into  listening  more  carefully  to  the 
biblical  text,  and  being  sensitive  to  those  things  that  will  aid  the  congregation 
in  listening  more  carefully  to  the  sermon.  There  is  no  aspect  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  preacher  that  is  not  helpfully  addressed  in  this  book. 

Proctor,  Samuel  D.  The  Certain  Sound  of  the  Trumpet.  Valley  Forge,  PA: 
Judson  Press,  1994. 

The  strength  of  this  book  on  sermon  preparation  and  delivery  is  Proctor's 
strong  emphasis  on  the  traditional  use  of  the  dialectic  as  the  basis  for  the 
sermon's  design.  Here  is  the  basic  three  point  sermon:  thesis  (what  you  want 
to  assert  or  defend),  antithesis  (what  seems  to  contradict  or  stand  over  against 
your  thesis),  and  synthesis  (how  the  listener  should  bring  matters  to  a  final 
resolution.  Point  -  counterpoint  is  Proctor's  strength. 

Massey,  James  Earl  Massey.  The  Burdensome  Joy  of  Preaching.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1998. 

This  book  wants  the  reader  to  feel  the  necessity  of  the  preacher  being  an 
"Event  maker."  Massey  contends  that  a  sermon  ought  to  cause  something 
Christ-like  to  happen  within  the  lives  and  souls  of  the  listeners.  Sermons  are  not 
meant  simply  to  be  heard.  The  preacher's  job  is  not  fully  done  until  the  sermon 
has  helped  people  "experience"  the  grace  of  God. 

Robinson,  Haddon.  Biblical  Preaching.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1980. 

This  is  the  classic  text  on  expository  preaching.  His  definition  speaks  for 
itself.  "Expository  preaching  is  the  communication  of  a  biblical  concept, 
derived  from  and  transmitted  through  a  historical,  grammatical,  and  literary 
study  of  a  passage  in  its  context,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  first  applies  to  the 
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personaUty  and  experience  of  the  preacher,  then  through  him  to  his  hearers." 
Everybody  ought  to  read  this  one. 

Willimon,  Wilham,  and  Richard  Lischer,  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Preaching. 
Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1995. 

Here  is  a  great  collection  of  short  entries  on  the  biographies  of  great 
preachers  past  and  present,  biblical  and  theological  doctrines,  the  forms  and 
types  of  sermons,  and  practical  matters  such  as  the  use  and  care  of  the  voice. 
The  contributors  include  a  broad  cross-section  of  pastors  and  professors  of 
homiletics.  Thus,  this  book  has  both  the  substance  of  deep  scholarship  and  the 
immediacy  of  the  local  church.  It  is  an  invaluable  resource. 

Wilson,  Paul  Scott.  A  Concise  History  of  Preaching.  Nashville:  Abingdon 
Press,  1992. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  twenty  biographies  and  sermon  samples  ranging  from 
the  preaching  of  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  life  and  work  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  in  the  1960s.  Attention  is  given  to  four  eras  of  Christian 
preaching.  They  are  the  Early  Church  from  Paul  to  Augustine,  the  Middle  Ages 
from  Hildegard  of  Bingen  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  moves  to  the  Reformation  era 
stretching  from  Martin  Luther  to  John  Wesley.  It  ends  with  a  series  of  princes 
of  the  20th  century  pulpit,  including  James  S.  Stewart,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
and  King. 

Wiersbe,  Warren.  A  Treasury  of  Great  Preaching.  Grand  Rapids:  Kregel  Press, 
1993. 

This  is  the  definitive  one-volume  collection  of  sermons  from  pulpit  greats 
prior  to  the  20th  century.  The  preaching  of  Origen,  Savanarola,  Joseph  Parker, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  George  Whitfield  and  many  more  is  found -here.  Like 
Wilson's  book,  this  one  also  includes  a  very  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each 
preacher  including  the  context  in  which  they  worked.  This  book  welcomes  the 
reader  into  the  presence  of  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  all  time.  Its 
weakness  is  that  it  does  not  cover  any  contemporary  or  non-white,  non-male 
preachers. 

Achtemeier,  Elizabeth.  Preaching  From  the  Old  Testament.   Louisville: 
Westminster/ John  Knox  Press,  1989. 

If  we  are  to  "declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God"  as  Paul  suggests  in  Acts  20, 
we  must  preach  from  the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  themes,  .doctrines, 
personalities    and    theological    claims    found    there    are    essential    to    a 
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comprehensive  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  most  useful  part  of  this 
book  involves  the  five  reasons  the  author  gives  for  why  Christian  preachers 
must  preach  from  Old  Testament  material.  This  book  is  also  useful  in  doing 
exegesis  on  Old  Testament  texts. 


Leadership 

Bass,  Bernard.  Bass  and  StogdiU's  Handbook  of  Leadership:  Theory,  Research, 
and  Managerial  Applications.  New  York:  Free  Press,  1990. 

This  book  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters  and  is  divided  into  eight  parts. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  work  you  will  sit  down  and  read  from  cover  to  cover. 
However,  it  is  more  than  just  an  encyclopedia  of  research  findings,  and  the 
reader  will  certainly  benefit  from  tackling  a  chapter,  or  even  a  group  of 
chapters,  all  at  once  for  the  sake  of  comprehension  and  continuity. 

Dennis,  Warren.  On  Becomins  a  Leader.  2"*^  ed.  Reading,  MA:  Addison- 
Wesley,  1994. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  the  fruit  of  personal  interviews  with  sixty 
business  leaders  and  thirty  public-sector  leaders.  Two  essential  components  of 
leadership  emerged  in  these  interviews:  creating  a  vision,  and  translating  that 
vision  into  reality.  The  second  edition  contains  updated  examples  and 
elaborates  upon  the  original  analysis  by  emphasizing  the  following  six 
principles:  1)  Leadership  is  about  character.  2)  To  keep  organizations 
competitive,  leaders  must  help  to  create  a  social  architecture  capable  of 
generating  intellectual  capital.  3)  Realizing  a  vision  requires  conviction  and 
passion.  4)  A  leader  must  generate  and  sustain  trust.  5)  True  leaders  enroll 
others  in  their  vision  through  optimism.  6)  Leaders  have  a  bias  toward  action 
that  results  in  success. 

Bolman,  Lee  G.,  and  Terrence  E.  Dea\,_Leading  with  Soul:  An  Uncommon 
Journey  of  Spirit,  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass  Publishers,  1995. 

Join  one  beleaguered  executive  on  his  quest  for  passion  and  purpose. 
Permed  as  a  parable.  Leading  with  Soul  chronicles  the  journey  of  a  dispirited 
leader  in  search  of  something  more  than  a  healthy  bottom  line.  By 
rediscovering  his  own  soul,  he  learns  how  to  rekindle  his  spirit  and  that  of  his 
organization.  Interludes  between  chapters  explore  the  lessons  he  has  learned 
and  provide  practical  ways  to  apply  them  in  your  real-life  journey. 
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Heifetz,  Ronald  A.  Leadership  Without  Easy  Answers.  Cambridge,  MA: 
Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1994. 

These  thoughtful,  literate  reflections  on  leadership  are  intended  for  leaders 
as  well  as  those  who  look  to  them  for  answers.  Heifetz's  model  of  leadership  is 
a  social  contract  where  constituents  confer  power  and  resources  in  return  for 
leadership  and  guidance.  The  social  contract  between  leader  and  follower 
requires  insight  and  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  and  realistic 
expectations  on  the  part  of  the  follower.  The  transformation  of  a  dominance 
relationship  into  more  mutually  participative  social  contract  is  no  small  event- 
it  is  a  revolution.  The  five  strategic  principles  of  leadership  are:  1)  Identify  the 
adaptive  challenge.  2)  Keep  the  level  of  distress  within  a  tolerable  range.  3) 
Focus  attention  on  ripening  issues.  4)  Give  the  work  back  to  people,  but  at  a 
rate  they  can  stand.  5)  Protect  voices  of  dissent. 

Hersey,  Paul,  Kenneth  H.  Blanchard,  and  Dewey  E.  Johnson.  Management  of 
Organizational  Behavior:  Utilizing  Human  Resources.  7th  ed.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1996. 

This  readable  best-seller  has  brought  the  behavioral  sciences  to  life  for 
leaders  and  students  for  over  30  years.  Its  Situational  Leadership  and  One 
Minute  Management  programs  have  been  adopted  by  more  than  400 
companies.  Its  practical,  real- world  approach  still  facilitates  an  understanding 
of  the  challenges  of  managing  human  organizations.  Updated  and  containing 
three  new  chapters  this  seventh  edition  provides  readers  with  what  they  need 
to  motivate  and  lead  people  within  their  organizations. 

Hesselbein,  Frances,  Marshall  Goldsmith,  and  Richard  Beckhard,  eds.  The 
Leader  of  the  Future:  New  Visions,  Strategies,  and  Practices  for  the  Next  Era. 
San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass  Publishers,  1996. 

The  Drucker  Foundation  collects  thoughts  from  some  of  the  world's  best 
business  minds.  The  Leader  of  the  Future  contains  30  essays  by  business 
experts  such  as  Stephen  Covey,  Ken  Blanchard,  Sally  Helgesen,  and  Peter 
Senge.  Each  contributor  offers  a  perspective  on  leadership  and  a  glimpse  into 
the  future. 

Robbins,  Stephen  P.  Essentials  of  Organizational  Behavior.  5*  ed.  Upper 
Saddle  River,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall  Publishers,  1997. 

A  solid  text  on  organizational  behavior  now  in  its  fifth  printing.  New 
chapters  on  motivation  and  work  teams;  new  materials  on  the  Myers-Briggs 
Tjqje  Indicator,  virtual  and  boundaryless  organizations,  and  360-degree 
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performance  appraisals.  Concise,  clear,  and  thorough,  Robbins  combines  basics 
with  cutting-edge  theory  to  create  a  reference  every  human  resource 
professional  will  refer  to. 

Schein,  Edgar  H.  Organizational  Culture  and  Leadership.  2""*  ed.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass  Publishers,  1992. 

Focusing  on  the  complex  realities  of  the  '90s,  organizational  development 
pioneer  Edgar  H.  Schein  demonstrates  the  crucial  role  leaders  play  in 
successfully  applying  the  principles  of  culture  to  achieve  their  organizations' 
goals.  Leaders  and  founders  embed,  transmit,  and  employ  culture  and 
subculture  to  fulfill  organizational  goals.  Understanding  culture  is  crucial 
because  it  enables  leaders  to  introduce  new  technologies  to  the  organization  and 
to  manage  across  cultural  and  ethnic  boundaries.  The  essence  of  culture  lies  in 
shared  assumptions.  In  order  to  manage  culture,  a  leader  must  decipher  these 
assumptions.  Schein  recommends  enrolling  the  entire  group  in  the  task  of 
deciphering  and  interpreting  its  own  culture.  This  process  carries  risks:  The 
analysis  may  be  incorrect,  and  the  organization  may  not  be  ready  to  receive 
feedback  about  its  culture.  Ultimately,  the  leader  must  foster  a  "learning 
organization,"  which  contains  the  cultural  mechanisms  to  manage  and  diagnose 
itself.  Schein  shows  how  to  identify,  nurture,  and  shape  the  cultures  of 
organizations  in  any  stage  of  development,  and  presents  critical  learning  and 
practice  in  the  field,  including  work  on  subcultures. 

Senge,  Peter  M.  The  Fifth  Discipline:  The  Art  and  Practice  of  the  Learning 
Organization.  New  York:  Doubleday/Currency,  1990. 

The  author  proposes  the  "systems  thinking"  method  to  help  a  corporation 
to  become  a  "learning  organization,"  one  that  integrates  at  all  persoimel  levels 
in  differently  related  company  functions  (sales  product  design,  etc.)  to  "expand 
the  ability  to  produce."  Other  disciplines  described  include  "personal  mastery" 
of  one's  capacities  and  "team  learning"  through  group  discussion  of  individual 
objectives  and  problems. 

Senge,  Peter,  Richard  Ross,  Bryan  Smith,  Charlotte  Roberts  and  Art  Kleiner. 
The  Fifth  Discipline  Fieldbook:  Strategies  and  Tools  for  Building  a  Learning 
Organization.  New  York:  Doubleday/Currency,  1994. 

The  original  Fifth  Discipline  is  a  transformational  book  in  leadership  and 
organizational  behavior.  The  Fieldbook  takes  the  same  five  disciplines  and 
provides  practical  ways  of  understanding,  teaching,  and  applying  the  lessons. 
This  book  is  about  the  hard  work  of  implementation. 
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Seagal,  Sandra,  and  David  Home.  Human  Dynamics:  A  New  Framework  for 
Understanding  People  and  Realizing  the  Potential  in  our  Organizations. 
Pegasus  Communication,  1997. 

This  book  is  endorsed  by  Peter  Senge,  author  of  The  Fifth  Discipline.  The 
book  deals  with  five  personality  types  that  combine  to  create  a  learning 
organization. 

Whyte,  David.  The  Heart  Aroused:  Poetry  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Soul  in 
Corporate  America.  New  York:  Doubleday/Currency,  1994. 

David  Whyte  is  a  poet  impassioned  to  take  on  the  world  of  corporations.  He 
looks  at  the  underside  of  work,  the  side  that  does  not  fit  into  structure  and 
regulation.  Here  he  discovers  and  sets  free  the  creative  force  of  the  human  heart 
is  its  quest  for  meaning  and  purpose.  Through  story  and  poetry  and  story  he 
invites  the  reader  into  the  underworld  of  human  organizations  and  work. 


Missions 

Bosch,  David.  Transforming  Mission:  Paradigm  Shifts  in  Theology  of  Mission. 
Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1991. 

The  ultimate  in  surveying  how  God's  mission  has  been  understood  and 
carried  out  over  the  centuries.  Approaches  the  missions  outreach  of  each  era 
through  an  attempt  to  see  how  the  people  of  that  day  understood  God's 
commission  and  how  we  need  to  weigh  the  many  models  of  missions  today  in 
order  to  determine  our  whole  responsibility. 

Bryant,  David.  Concerts  of  Prayer.  Ventura,  CA:  Regal  Books,  1988. 

How  Christians  can  join  together  in  concerted  prayer  for  spiritual 
awakening  and  world  evangelization.  Contains  exciting,  and  practical 
presentations  on  prayer  action.  It  begins  with  Christians'  personal  spiritual 
fullness  and  ends  with  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  great  commission  for  the 
world. 

Hale,  Thomas.  On  Being  a  Missionary.  Pasadena:  Williarri  Carey,  1995. 

An  intensely  practical  and  interesting  study  of  missionary  life  and  work, 
including  call,  preparation,  cross-cultural  adjustment,  interpersonal  conflict, 
prayer,  family  life,  and  furlough  ministry,  by  a  missionary  medical  doctor  to 
Nepal.  Full  of  personal  experiences  and  applications. 
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Johnstone,  Patrick.  Operation  World:  The  Day-by-Day  Guide  to  Praying  for 
the  World.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1993. 

A  small  prayer  encyclopedia  that  opens  every  country  of  the  world  to  those 
who  want  to  know  what  God  is  doing  there.  Detailed  beyond  secular 
encyclopedias  in  the  area  of  religion  and  encouraging  in  the  description  of  the 
powerful  reality  of  God's  work  in  country  after  country.  Lists  specific  issues 
needing  prayer. 

Kraft,  Charles  H.,  Anthropology  for  Christian  Witness,  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis, 
1996. 

Profitable  insight  into  the  cultural  problems  of  communicating  the  Gospel 
in  six  divisions:  (1)  the  problem  of  diverse  cultures,  (2)  culture  providing  form 
and  meaning,  (3)  how  cultures  relate  to  the  non-human  universe,  (4)  human 
interactions  and  life  ways,  (5)  culture  in  change,  (6)  research  and  study  in 
cultural  settings.  Coverage  is  complete  and  is  written  for  practitioners.  It  will 
help  both  ministers  and  missionaries  understand  the  people  to  whom  God  has 
called  them. 

Smith,  Donald  K.  Creating  Understanding:  A  Handbook  for  Christian 
Communication  Across  Cultural  Landscapes,  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1992. 
Dr.  Smith  puts  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  at  our  disposal  in  the 
presentation  of  twenty-three  propositions  aimed  at  communicating  the  Gospel. 
Three  basic  positions  are:  ( 1 )  All  communication  is  cross-cultural,  (2)  Culture 
is  the  way  peoples  organize  life  experiences  to  develop  world  view,  and  (3) 
Communication  is  the  human  part  of  proclamation— the  God  part  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  producing  transformation. 

Ramachandra,  Vinoth.     The  Recovery  of  Mission:     Beyond  the  Pluralist 
Paradigm.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1996. 

A  fascinating  study  of  three  Asian  theologians  who  consider  themselves 
Christian  but  who  decry  the  exclusivism  of  the  Gospel.  Ramachandra,  himself 
an  Asian,  gently  ferrets  out  the  fallacies  of  their  positions,  shows  how  they  have 
been  influenced  by  the  West  they  criticize,  and  then  focuses  on  the  centrality 
of  Jesus  and  His  Gospel  for  the  whole  world. 

Tucker,  Ruth  A.    Another  Gospel:  Alternative  Religions  and  the  New  Age 
Movement.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1989. 

A  historical  survey  of  all  major  cults  and  many  minor  ones  showing 
theological  errors  and  sympathetic  ways  to  relate  to  adherents,  as  well  as  how 
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elements  of  many  false  religions  contribute  to  the  New  Age  movement. 

Tucker,  Ruth  A.  From  Jerusalem  to  Irian  Jay  a.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1983. 

The  journeys  of  ninety-nine  key  men  and  women  who  have  led  the  way  in 
missions  across  the  last  2000  years.  No  hero-worship,  but  honest  glimpses  of 
the  lives  and  struggles  of  these  missionaries,  representative  of  thousands  more 
who  make  up  the  history  of  missions. 

U.S.   Center  for  World  Mission.     Mission  Mobilizers  Handbook:     Key 
Resources,    Networks,    Ministries    and    Articles   for    Maximizing    Your 
Church/Fellowship's  Impact  on  the  Nations  of  the  10/40  Window  and  Beyond. 
Pasadena:  William  Carey,  1996. 
Just  what  the  extended  title  says. 

Van  Engen,  Charles.  Mission  on  the  Way:  Issues  in  Mission  Theology.  Grand 
Rapids,  Baker,  1996. 

A  grappling  with  current  concerns  in  the  theology  of  mission,  addressing 
such  issues  as:  the  relation  of  Bible  and  mission,  the  influence  of  context,  the 
missionary  church,  evangelical  and  conciliar  mission  theology,  modernity  and 
postmodemity,  and  the  pastor  as  missionary  leader. 

Winter,  Ralph  D.  and  Stephen  C.  Hawthorne,  eds.   Perspectives  on  the  World 
Christian  Movement:  A  Reader.  Rev.  ed.  Pasadena:  William  Carey,  1992. 

This  comprehensive  mission  survey  covers  all  aspects  of  missions  in  four 
divisions — the  biblical,  historical,  cultural,  and  strategic  perspectives.  Biblical 
articles  are  written  by  authors  such  as  John  Stott,  George  Ladd,  and  Arthur 
Glasser.  Historical  articles  speak  of  pioneers,  expansion,  and  present  status. 
Cultural  and  strategic  articles  alert  the  reader  to  classical  and  front-line 
developments.  It  is  a  comprehensive  collection  of  mission  material,  whose 
authors  read  like  a  Who's  Who  of  World  Evangelization.  (A  new  edition  is 
currently  in  process.) 


Music  and  Worship 

Eskew,  Harry  and  Hugh  R.  McElrath.  Sing  with  Understanding.  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1995. 

The  title  of  this  text  reflects  the  desire  of  the  authors  to  facilitate  the 
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heartfelt  singing  of  hymns.  This  is  done  by  drawing  attention  to  the  rich 
content  of  the  words.  The  various  musical  styles  of  the  hymns  are  also 
considered. 

Hustad,  Donald  P.  Jubilate  II:  Church  Music  in  Worship  and  Renewal.  Carol 
Stream,  IL:  Hope  Publishing  Co.,  1993. 

This  is  a  valuable  source  of  biblical  and  historical  information  regarding  the 
function  of  music  in  worship  and  evangelism.  In  this  revision  of  his  earlier 
work.  The  author  gives  considerable  attention  to  current  issues  in  church  music. 

Johansson,  Calvin  M.  Music  &  Ministry:  A  Biblical  Counterpoint.  Peabody, 
MA:  Hendrickson  Publishers,  Inc.,  1984. 

This  work  will  challenge  the  reader  to  think.  The  following  chapter 
headings  provide  some  idea  of  the  content:  Philosophical  Perspectives,  The 
Doctrine  of  Creation,  The  Imagio  Dei,  The  Incarnation,  The  Gospel  and 
Contemporary  Culture,  Faith,  Stewardship,  and  Music  and  Ministry. 

Liesch,  Barry.  The  New  Worship:  Straight  Talk  on  Music  and  the  Church. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1996. 

The  author  offers  resolution  to  the  worship  conflicts  that  short-circuit  the 
work  of  God.  His  writing  is  perceptive,  thought-provoking  and  inspiring.  For 
an  overview  of  the  material  see  the  author's  web  page: 
h  ttp :// w  w  w  .worshipinfo.com 

Martin,  Ralph  P.  Worship  in  the  Early  Church.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1974. 

This  work,  rich  in  scriptural  content,  will  contribute  much  to  the  reader's 
understanding  of  historical  worship  practices. 

Morgenthaler,  Sally.  Worship  Evangelism.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1995. 

The  author's  thesis  is  that  quality  worship  draws  people  to  the  Lord.  Her 

approach  shows  sensitivity  to  seekers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strives  for  depth. 


Osbeck,  Kenneth  W.   1 01  Hymn  Stories.  Grand  Rapids:  Kregel  Publications, 
1982. 

Learning  about  the  situations  that  inspired  the  writing  of  hymns  can  serve 
as  inspiration  to  worshipers.  This  can  also  be  instructive  for  the  work  of 
integrating  faith  and  life.  Other  great  books  by  the  author  include:  1 01  More 
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Hymn  Stories,  52  Hymn  Stories  Dramatized,  and  Amazing  Grace  (daily 
devotionals  on  hymns).  All  of  these  are  Kregel  publications. 

Spencer,  Donald  A.  Hymn  &  Scripture  Selection  Guide:  A  Cross-Reference 
Tool  for  Worship  Leaders.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1992. 

This  work  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  scriptural  content  of  hymns. 
Part  one  is  a  listing  of  hymn  titles  with  several  scripture  references  for  each 
title.  Part  two  is  a  listing  of  scripture  with  related  hymn  title(s).  It  also  includes 
a  topical  index  and  an  index  of  hymns.  This  is  a  must  for  pastors  and  worship 
leaders! 

Sprunger,  Ronald  L.  Want  to  Play  by  Ear?  A  Step-by-Step  Approach. 
Ashland:  Bookmasters,  Inc.,  1998.  (1-800-247-6553). 

This  is  for  keyboard  musicians  who  would  like  to  be  free  to  express  without 
being  bound  to  the  written  music.  This  is  accomplished  by  analyzing  (thinking 
about)  the  chords  we  hear  and  play,  and  applying  them  in  different  keys  and  in 
different  musical  styles.  CD  and  MIDI  file  included.  There  is  a  discount  on 
orders  placed  through  a  church  or  bookstore. 

Webber,  Robert  E.  Signs  of  Wonder:  The  Phenomenon  of  Convergence  in 
Modern  Liturgical  and  Charismatic  Churches.  Nashville:  Abbott  Martyn  Press, 
1992. 

The  theme  of  this  work  is  convergence.  The  author  sees  a  full  worship 
experience  as  one  that  is  informed  and  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the 
larger  body  of  Christ  that  transcends  Protestantism.  He  invites  us  to  look 
beyond  the  walls  built  through  centuries  of  church  practice.  1 

.  Worship  Old  and  New.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  jj 

1992.  i 

The  author  examines  the  biblical  roots,  historical  development,  and  the  \ 
theological  meaning  of  worship.    He  also  explores  ways  of  applying  old 
practices  to  twentieth  century  worship.   Although  it  is  intended  as  a  text  for 
seminary  students,  it  is  also  a  valuable  resource  for  laypersons. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
Bible  Windows  5.1.  Cedar  Hill,  TX:  Silver  Mountain  Software,  1997.  $195. 

Software  for  Bible  study  abounds  (see  reviews  by  Dr.  David  Baker  in  ATJ  29 
[1997]  99-103;  28  [1996]  1 12-125),  but  this  reviewer  has  found  none  to  surpass  the 
updated  release  oi  Bible  Windows  for  relevance  of  contents  and  overall  value.  The 
program  is  available  only  on  CD-ROM,  and  requires  an  operating  environment  of 
Microsoft  Windows  3. 1 ,  Microsoft  Windows  95,  or  higher  to  run,  and  a  system  with  at 
least  4  MB  RAM. 

The  designers  of  the  program  have  assembled  an  impressive  collection  of  texts. 
There  are  eight  English  translations  of  the  Bible  —  the  KJV,  AS  V  (1901),  RSV,  NRSV, 
God's  Word  translation,  Darby,  Webster,  and  the  Bible  in  Basic  English.  The  RSV 
includes  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha.  Luther's  German  translation  is  also  included. 
The  bundle  of  original  language  texts  is  complete:  Greek  New  Testament  (United  Bible 
Societies  text,  4""  edition),  Hebrew  Bible  {Biblia  Hebraica  Stuttgartensid),  and 
Septuagint.  These  texts  are  grammatically  tagged  for  full  parsing,  and  equipped  for  full 
interlinear  display.  Also  included  is  the  Vulgate  and  three  additional  Greek  New 
Testament  texts  (Textus  Receptus,  Westcott-Hort,  and  Tischendorf).  As  many  of  the 
above  texts  as  the  user  desires  can  be  installed  directly  onto  the  hard  drive  for  faster 
searches  and  the  like;  the  rest  will  still  be  available  through  the  CD.  The  program  comes 
with  three  Greek-English  lexica:  a  concise  dictionary  (Barclay  Newman),  the 
Intermediate  Liddell-Scott  Lexicon  (an  excellent  resource  for  both  biblical  and  classical 
Greek),  and  the  Louw-Nida  Lexicon  (which  groups  words  by  semantic  domain,  the 
premier  United  Bible  Societies  lexicon).  The  Brown-Driver-Briggs  Lexicon  and  a  more 
concise  Hebrew  glossary  provide  support  for  Hebrew  Bible  study. 

In  addition  to  strictly  Biblical  texts,  the  CD-ROM  contains  an  extensive  library  of 
Greco-Roman  and  early  Christian  literature.  The  thirty-eight  volume  collection  of  the 
Ante-Nicene,  Nicene,  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  (Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Polycarp,  Justin, 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  John 
Chrysostom,  and  many  others)  is  included,  as  well  as  the  complete  works  of  Josephus. 
A  truly  impressive  addition  is  the  Silver  Classical  Library  —  the  texts  which  provide  the 
reader  with  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  Greco-Roman  environment  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  which  are  all  too  frequently  overlooked.  Here  one  will  find,  in  English 
translation,  the  major  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripedes,  and  Aristophanes,  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  Homer,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Virgil,  the  histories 
of  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  and  Thucydides,  and  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  As  an  added  bonus, 
the  designers  of  Bible  Windows  5.1  have  included  a  collection  of  liturgical  texts  taken 
from  the  internet.  The  format  of  these  is  rather  rough,  but  the  texts  of  the  Anglican 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Divine  Liturgy,  the  Catholic  Mass,  and 
many  other  liturgical  resources  are  available. 

The  program  is  well  designed  for  working  with  the  original  language  texts  (as  well 
as  the  English,  of  course).  A  scroll  lock  function  enables  the  user  to  open  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  Septuagint,  and  an  English  version  and  read  through  a  Bible  passage 
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simultaneously.  The  main  biblical  texts  (Greek  NT,  BHS,  and  LXX)  are  grammatically 
tagged  so  that  parsing  help  is  instantly  available;  links  to  the  lexica  make  word  study 
easy  (and  rather  reliable,  given  the  choice  of  lexica);  an  interlinear  display  of  a  text  is 
always  just  a  click  away.  There  are  even  links  for  investigating  OT  allusions  and 
quotations  in  the  NT  (although  here  the  program  lacks  an  important  feature  —  it  takes 
the  user  automatically  to  the  Hebrew  OT  and  not  also  the  Septuagint).  At  any  point  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  one  can  open  all  nine  translations  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  program  has  complete  concordancing  and  search  capabilities.  The  use 
can  search  for  single  words  (whichever  language),  phrases,  combinations  of  words,  or 
run  grammatical  searches  (e.g.,  every  masculine  singluar  present  participle  of  e)rxomai). 
One  can  very  easily  copy  verses,  whole  passages,  or  search  results  from  Bible  Windows 
into  a  major  word  processor  (I  used  WordPerfect  for  Windows  7,  but  also  tested  it  a  bit 
on  WordPerfect  5. 1  for  DOS),  as  well  as  block  and  paste  selections  from  the  early 
church  fathers,  the  Greco-Roman  texts,  or  collection  of  liturgical  resources.  "Power 
mousing"  enables  the  user  to  employ  the  right-hand  mouse  button  for  common  search, 
copy,  and  reference  functions,  making  the  use  of  the  program  even  quicker  and  easier. 

The  program  is  also  structured  to  connect  with  Internet  resources,  most  notably  the 
Perseus  Project  (www.perseus.tufts.edu  —  well  worth  the  visit  from  an  internet  browser 
whether  or  not  you  acquire  Bible  Windows  5.1).  This  function,  which  requires 
Netscape,  allows  the  user  to  access  Perseus'  advanced  lexical  resources,  and,  while 
visiting  Perseus,  explore  their  vast  classical  library  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as 
English).  If  you  have  already  bought  into  Logos  Bible  Resource  Systems,  Bible 
Windows  5.1  can  also  link  up  to  the  lexica  and  commentaries  used  by  Logos  (boasting 
of  faster  and  easier  access  to  the  variety  of  lexica  than  Logos  itself). 

In  sum,  Bible  Windows  5. 1  offers  an  astounding  range  of  primary  texts,  tools,  and 
resources  for  Bible  study  (including  study  of  the  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  backgrounds 
of  the  NT,  as  well  as  the  history,  theology,  and  practice  of  the  early  church)  for  a 
surprisingly  low  price  (group  discounts  are  available  for  purchases  of  6  or  more  units). 
The  program  certainly  merits  serious  investigation  and  consideration  by  those  looking 
for  Bible  software.  David  A.  deSilva 


John  J.  Bimson,  ed..  Baker  Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Places,  Leicester/Grand  Rapids: 
InterVarsity  Press/Baker,  1 996,  3 1 9  pp.,  $29.99. 

The  subtitle  of  this  volume  ("Towns  &  Cities  -  Countries  &  States  -  Archaeology 
&  Topography")  well  explains  its  interest.  While  not  exhaustive  of  places  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  it  serves  well  for  the  major,  and  many  minor  ones. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  book  is  not  included,  but  will  prove  useful  for 
its  users.  In  1962,  InterVarsity  Press  in  England  published  The  New  Bible  Dictionary, 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  one  volume  dictionary  in  English.  It  was  issued  in 
a  new  edition  in  1980.  Initially  this  was  in  3  volumes  called  The  Illustrated  Bible 
Dictionary  (IVP/Tyndale  House),  including  lavish  illustrations,  drawings,  mafps,  etc. 
The  text  portion  of  this  was  released  as  The  New  Bible  Dictionary,  2nd  edition. 
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Textually,  this  volume  under  review  is  almost  exactly  the  relevant  NBD  articles  which 
have  only  minimally  been  updated,  if  at  all  with  many  of  the  IBD  illustrations.  A  third 
edition  of  NBD  was  released  this  year,  with  only  some  bibliographic  changes.  Some  of 
these  bibliographic  updates  appear  in  this  volume  as  well. 

Who  will  find  this  volume  useful?  It  is  attractively  laid  out  and  beautifully  printed 
so  would  interest  lay-people  and  so  would  find  a  good  place  in  church  libraries.  The 
IBD  would  appear  to  be  a  better  log,  however,  since  it  is  much  more  comprehensive 
(though  also  more  experience).  Those  who  own  the  NBD  will  be  frustrated  to  find  upon 
buying  this,  that  they  already  have  it  in  textural  form.  Serious  students  will  also  be 
frustrated  since  the  material  substance  of  the  book  is  already  over  fifteen  years  old. 

David  W.  Baker 


George  Carey,  ed..  The  Bible  for  Everyday  Life,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1996,  392 
pp.  +  index,  $20.00. 

This  volume  is  the  U.  S.  edition  of  a  book  previously  published  in  1 988  in  the  U.K. 
under  the  title  The  Message  of  the  Bible.  Twenty-nine  biblical  scholars,  mostly  from 
Great  Britain,  but  including  contributors  from  Brazil,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
U.S.,  provide  concise  summaries  of  each  book  of  the  Bible.  Some  names  will  no  doubt 
be  more  familiar  to  American  readers  than  others,  such  as  David  Clines  (Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes),  Hugh  Williamson  (1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  and  John 
Goldingay  (Psalms). 

The  format  for  each  biblical  book  consists  of  an  overview  of  its  message,  an 
outline  of  the  book,  and  a  selection  of  a  few  key  verses  with  commentary.  The  shorter 
books,  for  instance  Song  of  Songs,  most  Minor  Prophets,  Philemon,  and  2  and  3  John, 
are  presented  without  key  verse  commentary.  In  all,  about  200  Bible  passages  are 
treated,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relevance  of  the  Bible  for  today.  The  international 
viewpoint  of  some  of  the  contributors  offers  a  global  perspective  in  the  commentary  to 
the  relevance  of  the  passage.  For  instance,  the  commentary  on  1  Peter  2:21-25  reminds 
us  that, 

Traditional  Western  Christianity  has,  because  of  its  history,  seen  Jesus  mainly 
as  heavenly  Ruler  and  exalted  Lord.  So  Christianity  has  sometimes  become 
an  instrument  of  domination,  or  has  acquiesced  in  the  West's  colonial  or 
economic  dominance  over  other  nations... 

We  are  called  in  this  picture  of  Christ  to  be  not  rulers  but  servants,  on  the  side 
not  of  the  oppressors  but  of  the  oppressed.  And  having  before  our  eyes  the 
servant  Jesus,  we  must  be  a  servant  church,  becoming  in  the  world  a  ferment 
of  love,  peace  and  justice  (p.  279). 

Because  of  the  concise  nature  of  each  summary,  understandably  not  all  theological 
views  of  a  given  passage  find  representation.  For  instance,  in  the  commentary  on  Rev 
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20: 1-10  the  amillennial  perspective  is  presumed,  with  only  a  brief  acknowledgment  of 
other  interpretations. 

In  addition  to  the  summaries  of  each  biblical  book,  the  volume  contains 
introductory  articles  on  "How  to  Understand  the  Bible"  (dealing  with  rudimentary 
elements  of  hermeneutics),  "The  Book  of  Books"  (addressing  the  issues  of  the  authority 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible),  and  "Tracing  Bible  Origins"  (explaining  textual  criticism, 
biblical  languages,  source,  and  form  criticism,  although  these  critical  issues  are  not 
taken  up  within  the  discussions  of  the  books).  Eleven  attractively  drawn  maps  are 
interspersed  throughout. 

The  book  concludes  with  forty-eight  unsigned  articles  entitled  "Key  Beliefs"  with 
topics  ranging  from  theological  to  practical,  such  as  the  "Incarnation,"  "Jesus  the 
Messiah,"  "Marriage  and  the  Family,"  "The  New  Creation,"  and  "War  and  Peace." 
These  articles  strive  to  be  ecumenical  on  those  issues  where  Christians  have  deeply- 
seated  disagreement.  For  instance,  the  article  on  Baptism  discusses  the  sacrament  in 
terms  of  mutual  commitment  between  God,  the  believer,  and  the  church  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mode  of  baptism.  The  article  on  "Male  and  Female"  makes  no  attempt 
to  address  the  heated  issue  of  women's  roles  in  the  church,  but  discusses  male  and 
female  as  equal  in  God's  image,  created  to  be  together,  and  created  to  be  different.  The 
article  on  "Spiritual  Gifts"  takes  a  balanced  approach  that  neither  forbids  nor  demands 
exercise  of  the  gifts  today,  but  recognizes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  at  work  among  us 
giving  "gifts  which  match  our  needs  today"  (p.  381). 

This  book  provides  a  concise,  helpful  overview  of  the  Bible  and  its  major  themes. 
It  will  be  of  greatest  value  to  those  who  are  relatively  new  readers  of  Scripture  and  to 
Sunday  School  teacher  surveying  sections  of  the  biblical  canon.  For  private  Bible 
reading.  The  Bible  for  Everyday  Life  offers  a  solid  summary  that  could  profitably  be 
read  as  a  preface  to  devotional  reading  in  each  book  of  the  Bible. 

Karen  H.  Jobes.,  Ph.D.,  Westmont  College,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 


The  Collegeville  Bible  Study  Atlas,  CoUegeville,  MN:  The  Liturgical  Press,  1990,  20 
pp.  $6.95. 

David  F.  Payne,  The  Collegeville  Bible  Time-Line,  Collegeville,  MN:  The  Liturgical 
Press,  1990,  16  pp.  plus  centerfold,  $7.95 

Harry  Thomas  Frank,  td..  Atlas  of  the  Bible  Lands,  rev.  ed.,  Maplewood,  NJ:  Hammond 
International,  1997,  48  pp.  $12.95. 

The  first  two,  brief  study  helps  are  part  of  the  line  of  Bible  Study  products  from 
Liturgical  Press.  These  are  intended  as  companions  to  the  Collegeville  Bible 
Commentary,  which  is  available  as  a  single  hardcover  or  as  36  softcover  volumes,  each 
of  which  contains  the  complete  text  of  one  longer  or  several  shorter  Biblical  texts- 
including  the  Apocryphal/Deuterocanonical  books— along  with  extensive  annotations. 
The  Collegeville  Bible  Time-Line  contains  an  astoundingly  condensed  tour  of  Biblical 
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history  from  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  AD.  While  this  treatment 
often  crosses  into  over-simplification  (but  how  could  it  avoid  this?),  it  nevertheless 
presents  a  fine  overview  of  a  vast  stretch  of  time  and  civilizations.  The  centerpiece  of 
this  guide  is  a  fold-out,  semi-laminated  time  line  (eight  panels)  which  represents  world 
history  and  milestones  in  civilization,  Mediterranean/Levantine  history,  and  Israelite/ 
church  history  side-by-side.  As  a  resource  for  Sunday  school  or  a  lay  person's  first 
introduction  to  this  material,  this  thin  volume  is  to  be  commended. 

The  Collegeville  Bible  Study  Atlas  contains  14  maps,  many  of  which  cover  a  full 
page.  These  include  trade  routes  in  the  ancient  Near  East,  the  Exodus  and  Conquest  of 
Canaan,  the  Davidic  and  Solomonic  Kingdom,  the  Greek  world,  Jesus'  movements  in 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  Paul's  missionary  journeys,  and  modem  Jerusalem.  The 
Atlas  also  offers  inset  maps  of  a  reconstructed  Jericho,  Megiddo,  Jerusalem  in  the 
Solomonic  period,  Qumran,  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  Athens.  Artist's 
conceptualizations  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  and  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
together  with  diagrams  of  the  layout  of  each  temple,  are  also  included.  It  concludes  with 
a  page  of  time-lines  (which  chart  biblical  history  and  the  history  of  major  Levantine  and 
Greco-Roman  civilizations  with  2300  BC  to  160  AD)  and  an  index  of  place  names 
keyed  to  the  various  maps. 

The  Collegeville  Atlas  compares  unfavorably  with  Hammond's  y^r/as  of  the  Bible 
Lands.  Though  the  latter  is  almost  twice  the  price,  it  is  well  worth  the  additional 
spending  for  its  additional  maps  of  ancient  cities  and  sites  (Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Alexandria,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Masada,  Rome,  Antioch,  Caesarea,  Jerusalem  during  the 
Maccabean  period),  details  of  famous  battles  (Gilboa,  Michmash,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
in  70  AD),  and  additional  maps  (I  count  33).  These  maps  are  also  far  more  highly 
detailed,  including  pictorial  depiction  of  the  different  climatic  and  vegetative  zones. 
The  Hammond  Atlas  also  offers  a  wealth  of  photographs  of  places,  coins,  artifacts,  and 
inscriptions.  While  Collegeville  Atlas  includes  a  number  of  reproductions  of  coins  and 
artifacts,  these  pale  in  comparison  with  regard  to  quality,  number,  and  selection. 

David  A.  deSilva 


G.  S.  P.  Freeman-Grenville,  The  Holy  Land:  A  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Israel,  Jordan  and 
the  Sinai,  New  York:  Continuum  Publishing  Company,  1996,  224  pp. 

Looking  for  a  helpful  manual  to  enhance  your  time  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  or 
even  pondering  the  value  of  such  a  trip?  This  concise  and  easy  to  carry  book  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  There  are  hints  on  where  to  go  and  when,  how  to  get  there,  and  what  to 
wear.  There  are  historical  summaries  and  up  to  date  descriptions  that  unlock  the  many 
puzzles  apparent  in  the  present  mix  of  population  and  architectures  in  the  area.  There 
are  suggestions  for  itineraries  ranging  from  the  space  of  a  few  hours  in  Jerusalem  to 
tours  that  can  fill  weeks,  if  that  kind  of  time  is  available.  Something  of  the  tremendous 
richness  that  is  accessible  in  this  land—to  the  tourist,  and  even  more  to  the  pilgrim—is 
captured  in  very  usable  form  in  this  book. 

The  material  is  organized  in  eight  itineraries  inside  the  country  of  Israel,  one 
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through  the  country  of  Jordan,  and  one  in  the  Sinai  area  of  Egypt.  For  each  route  the 
significant  places  are  described,  along  with  facts  (that  Constantine  built  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  within  the  Roman  city  which  had  been  Jerusalem),  traditions  (the 
location  of  the  olive  garden  where  Jesus  prayed),  legends  (that  Moses  was  buried  at  Neb 
Musa  south  of  Jericho,  now  marked  by  an  empty  Islamic  mausoleum),  and  sometimes 
even  rumors,  that  add  to  one's  interest  and  understanding.  Scripture  references 
mentioning  various  sites  are  given,  as  the  author's  stated  purpose  is  to  bring  together  the 
earlier  history  of  Israel  and  the  places  connected  with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
visitor. 

For  preparation  ahead  of  time  and  actual  reading  on  the  spot  this  guide  is  excellent. 
It  provides  details  that  personal  guides  can  miss,  especially  in  Jordan  where  national 
guides  (legally  required),  though  very  knowledgeable  in  Jordanian  history  and  affairs, 
may  not  know  how  to  make  connections  with  biblical  history.  A  special  plus  are  the 
more  than  one  hundred  thirty  illustrations  which  include  modem  road  maps,  historical 
sketches,  typical  views  of  sites,  plans  of  ancient  cities,  and  layouts  of  buildings, 
complexes  and  gardens.  Even  with  the  excellent  coverage  provided  by  studies  at  the 
Jerusalem  International  University  (to  which  the  reviewer  led  a  study  tour  this  past 
summer),  this  book  adds  details  and  connections  that  are  invaluable.  Though  the  author 
admits  not  being  able  to  include  every  site,  this  is  an  excellent  guide  and  could  prove 
to  be  a  treasured  prompt  for  memories.  Grace  Holland 


C-B.  Costecalde,  ed..  The  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  illustrated  by  P.  Dennis,  New 
York/London:  Dorling  Kindersley,  1997,  384pp.,  $29.95. 

Dorling  Kindersley  is  justly  famous  for  its  beautifully  produced  and  irnaginatively 
illustrated  books,  and  this  is  no  exception.  This  volume  takes  excerpts  from  the  NIV 
and  helps  understand  the  story"  in  a  brief  comment  at  the  end  of  each.  It  also  supplies 
relevant  artwork,  with  annotations  tying  it  to  the  text,  photographs  of  relevant  scenes 
and  artifacts,  maps,  and  side  panels  which  provide  information  on  aspects  of  the  text. 

Brief  introductory  remarks,  with  helpful  illustrations,  discuss  "the  books  of  the 
Bible"  (the  differences  between  Jewish  and  Christian,  both  Protestant  aiid  Catholic, 
canons,  authorship,  textual  history,  etc.),  "covenants  of  the  Bible"  (Adam  and  Eve, 
though  the  term  is  not  used  there,  Noah,  Moses,  David,  and  Jesus),  a  map  of  Bible  lands 
and  the  text  and  dating  of  the  OT  (giving  the  Exodus  an  early,  15*  century  BC  date). 
A  number  of  individual  books  also  have  separate,  1  -2  page  introductions. 

The  readings  are  of  necessity  selective.  For  example,  in  Genesis  one  finds  parts 
of  probably  30%  of  the  text,  and  none  of  Leviticus.  In  the  NT,  Luke  seems  to  be  the 
main  Gospel  text  for  the  early  part  of  Jesus'  ministry,  while  Matthew  is  highlighted 
toward  the  end.  John  gets  very  short  shrift.  Acts  is  well  represented  and  six  chapters 
of  Revelation  are  included,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  of  Paul.  The  volume  concludes 
with  an  8  page  annoted  list  of  the  more  important  OT  and  NT  people,  an  index,  and  an 
acknowledgment  for  art  and  photography. 

The  book  is  a  delight  and  should  be  of  great  interest  for  families  with  children.  It 
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should  be  in  all  church  and  pubhc  libraries,  and  all  will  find  fascinating  illustrative 
material.  David  W.  Baker 


John  Barton,  Reading  the  Old  Testament:  Method  in  Biblical  Study,  rev.  ed.,  Louisville: 
Westminster/John  Knox,  1996,  xviii  +  294  pp.,  $25.00. 

Barton,  professor  of  biblical  interpretation  at  Oxford,  has  edited  an  edition  of  this 
work  published  in  1984.  The  main  body  of  the  original  was  left  relatively  untouched, 
with  two  new  chapters  discussing  new  approaches  such  as  reader-response  and 
deconstruction.  Arising  from  a  course  of  lectures  the  author  gives,  he  explains  his 
purpose  as  follows: 

A  part  from  the  obvious  aim  of  helping  students  to  understand  what  lies 
behind  the  often  puzzling  'methods'  used  by  Old  Testament  scholars,  I  was 
also  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  long-standing  interest  in  the 
relation  of  biblical  studies  to  literary  criticism. 

With  the  student  always  in  mind,  Barton  explains  various  methodologies  and  gives 
examples  of  them,  many  based  on  Ecclesiastes.  He  also  tries  to  show  the  logical 
connections  between  various  methods  and  the  order  in  which  they  might  be  approached. 
He  also  points  out  mind  the  danger  of  thinking  that  'method'  always  and  in  the  same 
way  applied  will  result  in  a  correct  interpretation.  He  would  rather  see  reading  the 
biblical  text  as  an  art  than  simply  a  reductionistic  science. 

Each  chapter  as  a  rule  begins  with  a  brief  "Preliminary  Reading"  section  other  with 
a  chapter  or  two  from  biblical  texts  and/or  introductory  textbooks.  A  "Further  Reading" 
section  of  2-5  articles  or  book  excerpts  follow  each  chapter  for  those  whose  interest  is 
piqued.  Topics  covered  include  source,  form  and  redaction  criticism,  the  canon  and 
canonical  criticism,  structuralism/semiotics,  "new"  literary  criticism,  "rhetorical 
criticism"  and  the  aforementioned  reader-response  and  deconstructionism.  Full  notes 
and  thirteen  page  bibliography  enhance  the  usefulness  of  an  already  very  useful  text. 

The  book  should  be  in  undergraduate  and  seminary  libraries.  It  would  make  a 
useful  introductory  textbook,  or  an  entfe  into  some  of  the  approaches  which  might  not 
be  entre  familiar  to  some  conservatives.  David  W.  Baker 


Bernard  F.  Batto,  Slaying  the  Dragon:  Mythmaking  in  the  Biblical  Tradition.  Louisville, 
KY:  Westminster/John  Knox,  1992,  248  pp. 

The  thesis  of  Batto's  book  is  that  "myth  is  one  of  the  chief  mediums  by  which 
biblical  writers  did  their  theologizing."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  "texts  from  all  periods 
and  of  virtually  every  literary  genre  reveal  that  biblical  writers  borrowed  old  myths  and 
extended  their  meanings  in  novel  ways  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  new  theological 
insights"  (p.  1 ).  With  this  single  assertion,  Batto  reflects  the  completion  of  the  paradigm 
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shift  away  from  the  older  Biblical  Theology  perspective  that  history  is  the  chief  medium 
of  Biblical  revelation.  Instead,  he  offers  this  volume  as  "a  case  study  in  the 
methodology  of  biblical  writers  in  using  myth  and  mythmaking  speculation  to  express 
their  most  profound  theological  insights"  (p.  4). 

The  author  is  careful  to  make  a  distinction  between  "mythopoeism"  and 
"mythopoetic."  The  former,  along  with  its  adjective  "mythopoeic,"  is  "myth-making." 
For  Batto,  this  denotes  the  process  by  which  new  myths  were  created  or  old  myths  were 
extended  to  include  new  dimensions.  But  "mythopoetic"  refers  to  symbolic  use  of 
mythic  images  in  artistic  literary  compositions.  As  such,  mythopoetic  asserts  that  the 
older  mythic  elements  have  lost  their  value  as  operative  myths  and  survive  only  as 
literary  images  (p.  12).  In  other  words,  "mythopoetic"  stresses  the  historicized  forms 
of  images  formerly  used  as  mythological.  Many  have  assumed  this  is  the  way  in  which 
mythic  images  were  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  Batto,  however,  attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  biblical  authors  adapted  older  myths  from  Babylonia  and  Canaan,  and 
consciously  applied  them  as  myths  to  new  situations. 

Chapter  1  ("Mythopoeic  Speculation  in  Babylon")  surveys  the  three  Babylonian 
epic  myths  Gilgamesh,  Atrahasis  and  the  Enuma  Elish.  Batto's  assumption  is  that  much 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  dependent  on  Canaanite  myth,  but  the  Primeval  History 
(Genesis  1-1 1)  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  mythic  traditions  of  Babylonia.  While  no 
one  can  deny  the  obvious  influence  of  the  Atrahasis  Epic  especially,  I  am  more  inclined 
to  admit  the  significant  historicizing  process  involved  in  Genesis  than  is  Batto  (i.e.,  the 
"mythopoetic"  connections  with  Babylonia).  In  chapter  2  ("The  Yahwist's  Primeval 
Myth"),  the  author  argues  that  the  Yahwist  created  a  new  primeval  myth  borrowing 
mostly  from  the  older  Babylonian  myth  oi Atrahasis.  This  was  the  first  Israelite  attempt 
to  define  the  place  of  humans  within  creation. 

With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  new  questions 
were  raised  about  the  Yahwist's  myth.  The  Priestly  writer  relied  on  the  common 
Semitic  combat  myth  preserved  in  the  Enuma  Elish  to  rewrite  the  myth  (Batto's  chapter 
3,  "The  Priestly  Revision  of  the  Creation  Myth").  Batto's  next  assumption  is  more 
daring  and  more  susceptible  to  charges  that  he  has  engaged  in  his  own  form  of 
"mythopoeic  speculation."  He  moves  to  the  exodus  narrative,  which  he  asserts  is  also 
a  reinterpretation  of  myth  as  a  second  act  of  creation  (his  chapter  4,  "The  Exodus  as 
Myth").  The  Egyptian  host  represents  not  an  earthly  enemy,  but  an  incarnation  of  the 
chaos  dragon,  reflecting  again  the  common  Semitic  combat  myth.  This  theme  was 
supposedly  promoted  within  Israel's  cult  (chapter  5,  "Crossing  Dry  Shod:  Mythopoeic 
Speculation  in  Cult").  Finally,  Ezekiel  developed  the  combat  myth  into  an 
eschatological  hope  in  order  to  portray  the  definitive  victory  of  the  Creator  over  chaos 
(chapter  6,  "Egypt  and  Gog  as  Mythic  Symbols  in  Ezekiel"). 

Of  course,  we  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  portions  of  theOld  Testament 
are  historicized  myth,  borrowed  from  Canaanite  (or  Babylonian)  culture  and  altered  for 
Israelite  ideology.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  Batto's  distinction  between  "mythopoeic" 
and  "mythopoetic"  is  impossible  to  maintain  and  is  nonsensical  because  it  can  neither 
be  proven  or  disproven.  The  question  becomes  one  of  evidence.  Upon  what  basis  can 
it  be  said  that  Israelite  authors  used  older  myths  from  Canaan  and  Babylonia  to  express 
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themselves  theologically  while  at  the  same  time  describing  events  that  took  place  in 
their  own  national  history?  This  is  an  especially  troublesome  part  of  Batto's  approach 
since  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  presented  as  historical  narrative  about  events  that 
occurred  in  Israel's  past. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Batto  has  correctly  analyzed  many  points  of  contact 
between  older  ancient  Near  Eastern  myths  and  the  Israelite  parallels.  But  at  least  three 
things  need  to  be  said  about  these  comparative  observations.  First,  the  literary  context 
in  which  they  have  been  preserved  is  markedly  different  in  these  two  cultures.  The 
ancient  Oriental  myths  were  normally  presented  in  poetic  form,  with  little  or  no 
historical  frame  or  point  of  reference.  Important  events  were  those  that  took  place 
outside  of  time  and  space,  and  the  literary  form  is  suitable  to  the  topic.  But  in  Israelite 
parallels,  even  the  Primeval  History  is  carefully  located  in  this  world,  beginning  in  the 
garden  "in  the  east"  where  a  river  flows  forth  with  four  branches.  From  this  point, 
events  of  the  Primeval  History  are  narrated  as  actual  events  in  this  world,  unlike  the 
literary  context  of  Enuma  Elish  and  Atrahasis. 

Second,  the  de-mythologized  myths  served  a  much  different  function  in  Israelite 
literature  than  the  myths  of  Babylonia  and  Canaan  served  in  those  respective  cultures. 
Enuma  Elish  and  Atrahasis  served  to  determine  the  destinies  (Akkadian,  wimtu)  for 
humankind,  and  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for  the  entire  cosmos.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  parallel  materials  serve  to  define  the  boundaries  for  relationship  with 
God,  subsequently  to  establish  the  national  covenant,  and  ultimately  to  prepare  for  the 
end-time  resolution  of  Israel's  relationship  with  God  and  the  other  nations  of  earth.  If 
these  are  really  myths,  as  Batto  would  have  us  believe,  their  function  is  unlike  other 
myths  of  the  ancient  world. 

Third,  Batto's  comparisons  between  Israel's  use  of  myth  and  that  of  her  neighbors 
become  especially  difficult  to  maintain  when  he  applies  his  methods  to  the  exodus  (his 
chapter  5).  The  evidence  here  is  strained  and  forced  into  a  preconceived  mythological 
straightjacket,  despite  the  fact  that  perfectly  acceptable  explanations  can  be  given  for  the 
historicity  of  the  events  in  question.  Indeed,  recent  archaeological  evidence  makes  it 
possible  to  reconstruct  scenarios  that  make  the  exodus,  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
wilderness  wandering  entirely  plausible  as  real  historical  events  (see  now  James  K. 
Hoffmeier,  Israel  in  Egypt:  The  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  The  Exodus  Tradition. 
[Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997]).  Ironically,  such  historical  reconstructions 
take  less  "faith"  to  accept  than  some  of  Batto's  mythopoeisms! 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  best  explanation  for  the  presence  of  Israelite  parallels  to 
the  ancient  Near  Eastern  mythic  texts  is  still  the  mythopoetic  one,  rather  than  Batto's 
mythopoeic,  or  mythmaking  explanation.  In  other  words,  the  ancient  Near  Eastern 
myths  were  occasionally  historicized  for  polemical  purposes,  and  used  as  a  literary 
means  of  contrasting  the  Israelite  view  of  God  and  the  world  with  the  other  views 
available  at  the  time.  The  Biblical  Theology  movement  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
stressing  the  role  of  history  in  the  Bible.  But  with  Batto,  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Bill  T.  Arnold,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 
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G.  J.  Botterweck,  Helmer  Ringgren,  and  Heinz-Josef  Fabry,  eds.,  Theological 
Dictionary  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  8,  \akad-mdr,  trans,  by  Douglas  W.  Stott,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1997,  xxiv  +  560  pp. 

Although  not  yet  complete,  TDOT  has  established  itself  as  an  indispensable 
resource  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  current  volume  contains  essays, 
written  by  many  of  the  top  scholars  in  the  field,  on  more  than  seventy  Hebrew  terms. 
The  format  resembles  that  of  its  New  Testament  counterpart,  the  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  entries  incorporate  a  number  of  features  that  make  the 
essays  more  accessible  to  the  non-specialist.  First,  all  Hebrew  quotations  have  been 
transliterated,  and  a  key  to  transliteration  has  been  provided.  Second,  many  common 
terms  are  given  their  own  entry,  so  that  one  does  not  always  have  to  identify  the  root  of 
the  term  in  order  to  find  the  entry.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  and  more  often 
derivatives  of  a  single  root  are  discussed  together  (as  in  TDNT).  These  features  will 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  frustration  for  those  accustomed  to  working  with  Hebrew,  but 
may  allow  others  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  information.  The  essays  themselves  are 
relatively  freeof  scholarly  jargon.  In  addition,  most  of  the  entries  contain  footnotes  that 
provide  an  excellent  bibliography  for  further  study  (although  a  majority  of  the  citations 
comprise  works  in  German  and  French).  All  in  all,  the  series  (and  this  volume  in 
particular)  provides  a  rich  resource  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  vocabulary. 

Daniel  L.  Hawk 


Leila  Leah  Bronner,  From  Eve  to  Esther:  Rabbinic  Reconstruction  of  Biblical  Women, 
Louisville,  Kentucky:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1994,  186  pp.,  $20.00. 

"Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  Her  value  is  far  above  jewels  . . .  [For]  strength 
and  dignity  are  her  clothing  (Proverbs  32)."  Sound  like  a  modest  proposal?  Well, 
according  to  rabbinic  folklore,  it  is  just  that:  a  proposal  for  modesty.  The  Rabbi's 
taught  that  women  should  follow  certain  biblical  models  to  become  women  of  virtue. 
Professor  Leila  Bronner,  a  Hasidic  Jew,  knows  well  those  female  characters  who  exhibit 
exemplary  behavior  and  even  better  those  who  do  not.  She  is  currently  a  professor  at 
the  Institute  of  Jewish  Studies  in  Los  Angeles.  Prior  to  this  position  she  taught  Biblical 
and  Religious  studies  at  Witwaterstrand  University,  Johannesburg  Africa.  Her 
scholarship  is  deeply  rooted  in  critical  analysis  and  feminism,  which  she  employs  as  a 
way  of  bringing  authenticity  and  fairness  to  scripture,  rather  than  a  platform  for 
opposition. 

In  her  book.  From  Eve  to  Esther,  she  analyzes  female  characters  in  scripture  as 
perceived  through  the  aggadic  (rabbinic  lore)  tradition  of  Talmud  and  Midrash,  instead 
of  the  typical  law  code  traditions.  Thus,  she  poses  an  old  question  with  new  insight: 
should  the  basic  Jewish  traditions  designed  to  canonize  women's  behaviors  be 
reexamined  and  reinterpreted?  Enveloped  in  folklore  and  feminism,  she  orchestrates  a 
unique  text  rich  with  both  rabbinic  hindsight  and  insight. 

Her  intent  in  writing  the  book  was  to  show  a  frequent  pattern  in  the  rabbinic 
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interpretation  of  female  stereotypes,  such  as,  weakness  and  sexual  allurement.  These 
stereotypes  were  used  to  formulate  codes  of  behavior  enforcing  female  confinement  to 
domestic  roles.  Among  those  codes,  the  overriding  themes  are  modesty  and  privacy. 
The  rabbis  say  that  a  virtuous  woman  is  one  of  modesty  who  hides  herself  from  the 
public  eye.  In  fairness  to  the  rabbis,  she  explains  they  could  not  help  but  view  biblical 
women  within  the  confines  of  their  own  culture. 

After  laying  a  groundwork  on  the  various  rabbinic  literature  and  defining  Jewish 
terms  which  the  average  reader  may  not  be  familiar  with,  she  spends  the  next  seven 
chapters  exegeting  various  women,  as  well  as,  the  rabbis'  interpretation  of  the  women. 
In  her  study,  she  reveals  some  of  the  rabbis'  inadequate  use  of  exegesis  to  create  those 
attributes  they  desired  their  females  to  emulate.  An  example  of  this  agenda  is  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Creation  story.  In  the  most  egalitarian  interpretation,  the  rabbis' 
believed  that  God  created  the  first  human  as  a  hermaphrodite.  The  male  occupied  the 
front  half,  and  the  female  the  back  half  The  rabbis'  placed  the  woman  on  the 
submissive  side  of  the  figure. 

Other  chapters  look  at  various  situations  such  as  the  rape  of  Tamar  and  the  courage 
of  Esther.  She  emphasizes  that  the  rabbis  were  able  to  recognize  heroism  and  virtue  in 
female  characters,  even  though  their  retellings  are  full  of  stereotypes  and  contradictions. 

Bronner  successfully  develops  and  substantiates  her  position  by  providing  solid 
definitions  of  Jewish  terminology  as  an  aid  to  readers  of  all  faiths.  The  book  brought 
new  insights  and  powerful  illustrations  of  wrongful  interpretation  to  old  arguments. 
Bronner  effectively  explains  those  discrepencies  in  Jewish  thought.  It,  thus,  reveals  the 
importance  of  critical  scholarship  in  light  of  old  tradition  and  preconceived  notions. 
The  mark  of  a  good  book  is  one  that  is  shared  with  friends  and  colleagues.  This  is  one 
of  those  books.  Sunny  Worthington 


William  P.  Brown,  Character  in  Crisis:  A  Fresh  Approach  to  Wisdom  Literature  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan/Cambridge,  U.K.:  William  P.  Eerdman's 
Publishing  Co.,  1996,  164  pp.,  $17.00  (paper). 

The  stated  aim  of  this  work  is  "...  to  demonstrate  that  the  idea  of  character 
constitutes  the  unifying  theme  or  center  of  the  wisdom  literature,  whose  raison  d'etre 
is  to  profile  ethical  character"  (p.  21). 

While  the  author  does  much  to  validate  the  existence  of  ethical  development  in  the 
wisdom  corpus,  hg  fails  to  substantiate  the  notion  that  such  reflection  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  biblical  writers'  intent.  If  anything,  the  book  helps  one  to  see  how  the  themes  of 
ethics,  integrity  and  character  transcend  the  intentions  of  the  biblical  writers  by  way  of 
sensus  pleniore.  Perhaps  that  is  a  more  compelling  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
character  in  the  wisdom  corpus  than  even  the  author  intended! 

That  possibility  notwithstanding,  the  strength  of  this  book  rests  in  its  reliance  on 
Scripture  in  establishing  a  framework  for  ethics  and  character  development.  The 
sections  examining  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  were  particularly  strong,  as  was  the  concluding 
section  on  the  Epistle  of  James.  For  this  reason  it  would  make  a  good  companion  text 
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in  either  an  ethics  or  an  Old  Testament  curriculum  but  would  prove  inadequate  as  the 
main  text  in  an  exploration  of  either. 

In  addition,  the  author's  regular  use  of  literary  categories  makes  this  book  useful 
to  those  interested  in  exploring  the  value  of  such  methods  in  biblical  studies. 

Glenn  A.  Robitaille 


Walter  Brueggemann,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Testimony,  Dispute,  Advocacy, 
Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1997,  xxi  +  777  pp. 

This  is  a  major  work,  by  a  leading  scholar,  written  throughout  with  lucidity  and 
passion.  In  an  obvious  sense,  it  sums  up  much  that  Brueggemann  has  been  speaking  and 
writing  about  in  recent  years.  Interestingly,  however,  it  does  not  take  the  form  that  we 
expected  from  some  of  Brueggemann's  preliminary  essays,  which  suggests  that 
Brueggemann's  preliminary  essays,  which  suggests  that  Brueggemann's  thinking  is  still 
developing  (a  point  which  both  admirers  and  detractors  need  to  bear  in  mind). 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  framed  by  a  retrospect  and  prospect  about  the 
discipline  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  which  shows  many  an  incisive  and  provocative 
insight.  One  primary  feature,  here  and  throughout  the  work,  is  a  passionate  resistance 
to  what  Brueggemann  sees  as  a  "too  easy"  Christian  approach  to  the  biblical  text,  in 
which  interpreters  are  inclined  to  know  (and  prejudge)  the  answers  before  they  have 
even  formulated  the  right  questions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  resists  recurrent  Christian 
attempts  to  downgrade  the  value  and  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  by  categorizing 
it  as  "law"  or  "promise,"  for  Christians  regularly  misconceive  the  nature  of  torah  and 
of  Israel's  cult,  and  ignore  or  downplay  the  disputatiousness  and  questioning  of  God  that 
is  so  important  within  Israel's  faith.  "Old  Testament  theology  must  live  with  that 
pluralistic  practice  of  dispute  and  compromise,  so  that  the  texts  cannot  be  arranged  in 
any  single  or  unilateral  pattern.  It  is  the  process  of  dispute  and  compromise  itself  that 
constitutes  Israel's  mode  of  theological  testimony"  (p.  710).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
insists  that  Christians  must  recognize  the  extent  of  common  ground  and  task  which  they 
share  with  Jews,  and  so  take  with  full  theological  seriousness  the  nature  of  Israel's 
witness  to  God  as  scripture  for  Jews  independently  of  Christ.  "If  we  are  to  interpret  the 
Old  Testament  in  our  circumstance,  it  is  clear  that  Jewish  faith  and  an  actual  Jewish 
community  must  be  on  the  horizon  of  Christians"  (p.  734). 

While  these  emphases  are  familiar  in  other  contemporary  O.T.  scholarship, 
Brueggemann  firmly  roots  them  in  a  postmodern  context  in  which  the  arrogant  claims 
of  Christian  "hegemony"  (as  Brueggemann  understands  classic  Christian  theology)  must 
become  more  humble  and  fully  recognize  their  position  as  one  claim  among  others,  with 
no  special  privilege.  Brueggemann  gives  further  sharpness  to  his  j5osition  by  a 
consistent  emphasis  upon  rhetoric  as  foundational  to  his  theology;  that  is,  Israel's 
language  about  God,  which  Brueggemann  suggestively  construes  in  terms  of  testimony 
(and  counter-testimony),  cannot  be  grounded  either  in  appeals  to  Israel's  history  (a 
move  both  similar  and  dissimilar  to  that  of  von  Rad)  or  in  appeals  to  ontology  (as  is 
characteristic  of  classic,  ecclesial  theology).  On  the  one  hand,  the  "fideistic"  nature  of 
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Brueggemann's  position  is  clear,  as  in  his  comments  on  Genesis  22: 1 6-1 8:  "Everything 
about  Israel's  life  in  the  world  depends  on  these  words  having  been  uttered  by  Yahweh. 
Of  course,  beyond  Israel's  insistence,  we  have  no  evidence  that  Yahweh  has  uttered 
these  words.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible  would  have  us  take  Israel's  word  as 
certification  that  these  promises  have  indeed  been  uttered  with  ensuring  power  and 
significance.  Beyond  such  testimony,  Israel  can  provide  no  warrants  for  the  claim,  and 
certainly  historical  research  cannot  touch  the  issue"  (p.  165f)-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  language  implies  particular  kinds  of  human  living:  "Yahweh,  as 
given  in  Israel's  testimony,  never  comes  'alone'  but  is  always  Yahweh-in-relation"  (p. 
409);  "the  drama  of  brokenness  and  restoration,  which  has  Yahweh  as  its  key  agent, 
features  generosity,  candor  in  brokenness,  and  resilient  hope,  the  markings  of  a  viable 
life"  (p.  562);  and,  in  short,  "justice  as  the  core  focus  of  Yahweh's  life  in  the  world  and 
Israel's  life  with  Yahweh"  (p.  735).  Thus  Brueggemann  sees  the  use  of  Israel's 
testimony  to  God  as  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  justice;  here,  and  not  in  history  or 
ontology,  is  that  which  grounds  testimony  in  reality. 

The  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  is  set  out  under  four  main  headings:  1) 
Testimony,  i.e.,  Israel's  primary  affirmations  about  God,  set  out  in  relation  initially  to 
those  verbs  of  which  Yahweh  is  subject,  though  also  with  particular  focus  on  the 
adjectives  of  Exodus  34:6-7.  Brueggemann's  presentation  here  breaks  fresh  ground; 
though  the  gain  of  seeing  the  "grammar"  of  Israel's  language  about  God  needs  to  be  set 
against  the  fact  that  the  narratives  and  poems,  within  which  this  grammar  is  set,  often 
receive  limited  attention  as  narratives  and  poems.  2)  Counter-Testimony,  i.e.,  those 
passages  where  Israel  recognizes  the  hidden,  ambiguous  and  difficult  character  of  God. 
3)  Unsolicited  Testimony,  where  fresh  ground  is  broken  in  discussion  of  the  nations  as 
Yahweh's  partner  (though  with  no  reference  to  the  basic  Hebrew  concept  of  "fear  of 
God,"  which  is  expected  of  the  nations  as  much  as  of  Israel).  4)  Embodied  Tesfimony, 
where  torah,  king,  prophet,  cult  and  sage  are  considered  as  mediafions  of  Israel's  life 
with  God.  This  overall  structure  works  reasonably  well,  though  it  is  surprising  only  to 
encounter  Election  under  Unsolicited  Testimony,  and  some  of  the  material  in  section  4 
lacks  the  freshness  of  some  of  the  other  sections.  As  always  with  Brueggemann,  there 
is  extensive  bibliography,  much  of  it  beyond  the  specialized  sphere  of  Old  Testament 
studies  (though  he  does  not  always  engage  with  the  works  cited;  for  example,  he 
continues  to  treat  Christian  "supersessionism"  towards  the  Old  Testament  and  Jews  as 
a  negative  and  undifferentiated  phenomenon  [e.g.,  pp  330,  449,  734f];  my  The  Old 
Testament  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  tries  to  break  new  ground  is  noted  [pp.  22,  414] 
but  its  arguments  are  ignored). 

Brueggemann  situates  Old  Testament  Theology  unambiguously  within  a 
postliberal  context  (p.  86).  He  is  clear  about  the  need  for  rooting  such  theology  in  a 
"community  that  is  unembarrassed  about  commitment  that,  in  the  pariance  of 'objective 
rationality',  may  be  categorized  as  bias  or  ideology"  (p.  743),  and  that  such  an 
undertaking  "is  not  in  principle  a  second-rate  or  secondhand  enterprise,  but  it  can  be  a 
serious  intellectual  and  moral  undertaking  that  is  not  enthralled  to  a  Cartesian  attempt 
to  think  without  body"  (p.  744).  There  is  a  clarion  call  to  the  integrafion  of  Old 
Testament  study  and  life  which  goes  way  beyond  the  standard  fare  of  Old  Testament 
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Theologies,  and  which  opens  us  vistas  vital  to  the  future  of  theological  study  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

This  is  therefore  a  work  of  biblical  study  which  needs  to  be  heeded.  There  will  be 
many,  not  least  in  the  USA,  whose  theological  and  political  positions  are  not  those  of 
Brueggemann.  All  the  more  important,  then,  to  engage  with  the  theological  and  moral 
issues  Brueggemann  raises  with  the  seriousness  which  they  require,  and  to  allow 
Brueggemann's  work  to  help  move  biblical  interpretation  into  fresh  categories  of 
understanding  which  can  help  us  escape  from  some  of  the  old  labels  and  trenches. 

Of  the  many  possible  issues  for  further  discussion,  I  select  one,  that  is 
Brueggemann's  detachment  of  Old  Testament  language  about  God  not  only  from  history 
but  also  from  ontology  (and  the  classic  Christian  theology  which  Brueggemann  sees  as 
prepossessed  with  ontology,  reductionism  and  control).  He  is  clear  that  is  theology 
means  "an  attempt  to  exposit  the  theological  perspectives  and  claims  of  the  [sc.  OT]  text 
itself,  in  all  its  odd  particularity,  without  any  attempt  to  accommodate  to  a  larger 
rationality,  either  of  modernity  or  of  classical  Christianity"  (p.  86).  This  means  that 
classic  Christian  concerns  about  the  "reality"  of  God  are  misplaced:  "I  insist  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  characteristically  Jewish,  that  God  is  given  to 
us  (and  exists  as  God  'exists')  only  by  the  dangerous  practice  of  rhetoric.  Therefore  in 
doing  Old  Testament  theology  we  must  be  careful  not  to  import  essentialist  claims  that 
are  not  authorized  by  this  particular  and  peculiar  rhetoric.  I  shall  insist,  as  consistently 
as  I  can,  that  the  God  of  Old  Testament  theology  as  such  lives  in,  with,  and  under  the 
rhetorical  enterprise  of  the  text,  and  nowhere  else  and  in  no  other  way  (p.  66).  So 
when,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  (a  character  within 
Israel's  rhetoric,  not  an  ontological  reality)  is  "sometimes  unreliable  and  notoriously 
cunning"  (p.  132),  needs  to  be  "talked  into  something  Yahweh  had  not  yet  entertained 
or  imagined  or  intended"  (p.  439),  and  displays  "negligence"  and  "mean-spirited 
irascibility"  (p.  560),  this  is  not  an  occasion  for  the  misplaced  Christian  question,  "But 
how  does  this  relate  to  the  God  in  whom  I  trust?",  but  an  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
denseness  and  daring  of  Israel's  testimony  and  to  resist  reductive  attempts  to  resist  or 
explain  away  such  language. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  basic  options  in 
Old  Testament  Theology.  One  is  to  hold  that  although  we  have  no  access  to  God  except 
via  the  language  of  scripture  and  appropriate  ways  of  living,  such  language  and  living 
are  media  of  engagement  with  a  reality  beyond  themselves  (a  "classic"  position).  The 
other  is  to  hold  that  the  language  and  living  themselves  constitute  the  reality  .of  God,  and 
that  there  is  no  "further  reality"  beyond  them  (a  "postmodern"  position).  Brueggemann, 
as  far  as  I  can  see  (unless  I  misunderstand  him),  has  opted  for  the  latter,  and  in  so  doing 
has  surrendered  something  that  Jews  and  Christians  alike  down  the  ages  {mutatis 
mutandis)  have  believed  to  be  integral  to  their  faiths.  For  it  is  only  when  you  hold  to 
the  former  position  that  classic  theology  can  be  recognized  for  what  it  truly  Is,  namely 
the  disciplining  and  regulating  of  testimony  to  God  so  that  it  may  be  faithful  and  true, 
rather  than  idolatrous  and  self-serving.  For  the  Christian  this  means  engagement  with 
the  truth  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  here  the  truth  of  God  and  humanity  is  known 
supremely.  The  fact  that  Brueggemann  can  so  easily  and  swe6pingly  dismiss  classic 
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Christian  theology  in  favor  of  a  rather  easy  appeal  to  contemporary  postliberal 
theologians,  suggests  a  failure  to  grasp  Christian  theology's  true  significance.  Do  not 
Eastern  Orthodox  theologians,  for  whom  a  critique  of  facile  ontology  is  basic  to  their 
apophatic  Trinitarianism,  have  something  to  teach  us?  Are  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Calvin 
and  Barth  really  such  men  of  straw?  (I  am  sure  that  Brueggemann  does  not  think  so,  but 
his  book  gives  the  impression.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book  Brueggemann  restates  his  concern  to  free  Old 
Testament  Theology  from  being  endlessly  seduced  "by  the  ancient  Hellenistic  lust  for 
Being,  for  establishing  ontological  reference  behind  the  text.  Thus,  for  example, 
Brevard  Childs  reaches  for  'the  Real'.  Perhaps  such  thinking  is  inevitable,  given  our 
Hellenistic,  philosophical  inheritance.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  Israel  is 
concerned,  is  that  if  one  believes  the  testimony,  one  is  near  to  reality.  And  if  not,  one 
is  not  near  reality,  for  the  Real  is  indeed  uttered.  Such  a  construal  will  not  satisfy 
modernist  historicism  nor  the  philosophically  minded...  It  may  well  be  that  I  have  not 
given  correct  nuance  to  these  matters  because  I  lack  knowledge  in  the  appropriate 
adjunct  disciplines.  I  have  no  doubt,  nonetheless,  that  Old  Testament  theology  in  the 
future  must  do  its  work  in  reliance  on  the  lean  evidence  of  utterance"  (p.  714). 

Three  comments  on  this.  First,  Brueggemann  misrepresents  Childs,  who  is  simply 
rearticulating  the  classic  Jewish  and  Christian  concern  to  speak  of  God  via  the  biblical 
text,  on  the  historic/classic/orthodox  assumption  that  there  is  more  to  God  than  biblical 
religious  language,  ancient  history,  and  contemporary  human  actions.  Secondly, 
Brueggemann  sees  only  history  and  philosophy  as  the  prime  disciplines  which  might  be 
offended  (and  about  which  he  confesses  that  he  may  be  insufficiently  informed),  with 
no  sense  that  theology  itself  might  be  a  discipline  which  could  take  exception  to  his 
dismissals  of  history  and  ontology.  Thirdly,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  "if  one 
believes  the  testimony,  one  is  near  to  reality."  But  how  is  one  to  assess  testimonies 
which  conflict?  This  is  the  classic  issue  of  truth  in  relation  to  language  about  God  that 
the  Old  Testament  itself  raises  in  the  context  of  true  and  false  prophecy.  Yet  about  this 
Bureggemann  has  little  to  say,  and  what  he  does  say  is  disappointing.  When  discussing 
divine  calling  of  prophets  (which  remains  a  kind  of  template  within  Christian  faith 
today),  he  can  only  say  that  these  "make  a  claim  of  authority  that  is  impossible  to  verify. 
That  is,  all  of  these  claims  and  uses  are  reports  of  a  quite  personal,  subjective 
experience.  No  objective  evidence  can  be  given  that  one  has  been  in  the  divine 
council...  No  verficiation  of  a  call  experience  is  possible"  (p.  63 1 ).  At  the  very  place 
where  one  needs  the  language  and  insights  of  moral  and  spiritual  discernment  -  the 
perrennial  primary  form  of  theological  hermeneutics  -  Brueggemann,  who  is  usually  so 
critical  of  Enlightenment  rationality,  himself  lapses  into  the  language  of  unreconstructed 
positivism,  with  its  neat  dichotomy  between  the  "objective"  (accessible,  public, 
discussable)  and  "subjective"  (inaccessible,  private,  non-discussable),  whereby 
encounter  with  God  (and  truthful  speaking  for  God)  is  relegated  to  the  insignificance  of 
the  latter.  Of  course,  Brueggemann's  major  emphasis  on  justic  and  community  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction.  But  I  suspect  that  something  rather  important  has  not  yet  been 
fully  thought  through. 

To  sum  up,  Brueggemann  is  rightly  trying  to  relocate  Old  Testament  Theology 
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within  a  context  that  is  more  truly  theological.  Yet  the  book  is,  in  my  judgement, 
insufficiently  rooted  in  the  disciplines  of  theology  to  be  fully  persuasive.  Why  a 
postliberal  Christian  theologian  who  wishes  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  Jewish  faith  should  thereby  feel  obligated  (in  effect)  to  marginalize  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  theological  work  in  a  manner  rather  similar  to  that  of  a  liberal  historian  is,  to  me 
at  least,  puzzling.  And  although  one  could  do  far  worse  than  an  account  of  God  rooted 
in  compassionate  and  just  contemporary  communities,  many  a  believer  may  still  feel 
shortchanged.  Indeed,  and  ironically,  the  very  reductionism  with  reference  to  God,  to 
which  Brueggemann  is  so  opposed,  will  be  felt  by  many  to  characterize  his  own  account 
of  God  which,  by  the  dismissal  of  history  and  ontology,  is  itself  thereby  reduced. 

Walter  Moberly,  Durham,  United  Kingdom 


J.    Andrew   Dearman,   Religion   and   Culture   in   Ancient  Israel,   Peabody,    MA: 
Hendrickson,  1992,281  pp. 

The  volume  examines  the  relationship  between  religion  and  culture  in  the  Old 
Testament  period.  The  author  has  organized  the  presentation  in  two  parts:  one 
sequential,  the  other  thematic.  In  Part  one,  Dearman  analyzes  Jsraelite  religion  and 
culture  in  three  chapters,  one  each  devoted  to  pre-monarchic  Israel,  the  period  of  the 
state,  and  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  communities.  Though  he  pays  careful  attention  to 
Israel's  cultural  material  where  pertinent,  his  chief  focus  here  is  on  the  narrative 
traditions  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the  Primary  History  (Genesis-2  Kings),  I  -2 
Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  1-2  Maccabees.  The  second  part  has  four  chapters 
devoted  to  the  following  topics:  covenant  instruction  in  Deuteronomy,  pre-exilic 
prophecy,  the  wisdom  movement  and  apocalypticism  (especially  as  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel) . 

In  a  general  introduction,  Dearman  defines  the  terms  in  his  title  that  are  admittedly 
tricky,  "religion"  and  "culture"  (pps  1-6).  In  an  effort  to  make  his  treatment  non- 
sectarian  and  as  objective  as  possible,  he  follows  the  noted  anthropologist,  Clifford 
Geertz  in  defining  the  terms.  "Religion"  is  accepted  as  "a  set  of  symbols"  acting  to 
establish  moods  and  motivations  of  individuals  by  formulating  a  general  order  of 
existence.  "Culture"  denotes  a  "pattern  of  meanings"  embodied  in  symbols,  which  are 
inherited  conceptions,  and  by  which  individuals  develop  their  knowledge  about  life. 
Obviously  then,  religion  and  culture  are  closely  intertwined  and  relate  to  each  other  in 
interesting  ways  Religion  is  often  shaped  by  the  particular  culture  in  which  it  is 
developed.  But  religion  can  also  shape,  interpret  and  critique  the  culture  to  which  it 
speaks.  Using  these  helpful  definitions,  Dearman  devotes  the  volume  to  exploring 
various  aspects  of  religion  and  culture  in  ancient  Israel.  Also  in  the  introduction, 
Dearman  is  considerate  enough  to  inform  the  reader  of  his  own  presuppositions 
regarding  some  of  the  most  controversial  developments  in  current  Old  Testament 
research.  After  a  brief  overview  of  recent  emphasis  on  sociology,  anthropology, 
archaeology  and  narratology,  Dearman  states  fiatly  that  he  "does  not  share  the 
skepticism  of  those  who  reject  the  historical  analysis  of  the  biblical  text,"  especially  with 
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regard  to  the  pre-monarchic  period.  This  is  an  especially  helpful  discussion  since  so 
much  of  mainstream  Old  Testament  scholarship  today  denies  there  was  an  ancient 
Israel,"  or  at  least,  that  we  can  reconstruct  its  history. 

Dearman'  s  volume  is  refreshing  in  the  current  context  in  which  so  many  scholars 
are  taking  extreme  positions  on  early  Israel.  After  carefully  maneuvering  his  way 
through  thorny  issues  such  as  the  Origins  of  Yahwism,  the  nature  of  Israel's  tribal 
confederation,  and  the  history  of  monotheism,  Dearman  critiques  the  current  situation. 
Many  scholars  today  reject  the  biblical  presentation  of  the  early  Israelites  as  "outsiders" 
(or  tribal  groups  who  came  from  beyond  the  borders  of  Canaan) .  Instead,  this  outsider 
status  takes  on  a  symbolic  value,  and  as  such,  it  contributes  to  the  religious  symbols  that 
became  part  of  the  culture  of  later  Israel.  Dearman  concludes  that  this  sort  of  skepticism 
toward  the  conquest  traditions  of  Israel  is  "an  overreaction  to  earlier  theories  that 
identified  tribal  Israel  too  closely  with  a  romanticized  notion  of  nomadic  outsiders" 
(page  49).  We  could  add  that  modem  historians  who  take  this  position  are  also  guilty 
of  a  common  mistake  called  the  "fallacy  of  misplaced  literalism,"  which  involves 
misconstruing  a  figurative  or  hyperbolic  account  as  literal  (D.  H.  Fischer,  Historians' 
Fallacies:  Toward  a  Logic  of  Historical  Thought,  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1970], 
58).  Too  many  modem  biblical  scholars  and  historians  assume  the  Book  of  Joshua 
narrates  a  massive  military  campaign,  including  the  burning  of  numerous  Canaanite 
cities.  These  scholars  then  proceed  to  deny  the  book  has  any  historical  point  of 
reference,  because  Palestinian  archaeology  has  not  attested  a  large-scale  military 
conquest  at  the  beginning  of  Iron  Age  1 .  In  point  of  fact,  Joshua  mentions  the  burning 
of  only  three  Canaanite  cities,  Jericho,  Ai  and  Hazor. 

As  elsewhere  in  his  book,  Dearman  provides  the  reader  with  fresh  interpretations 
on  many  points.  Rather  than  a  simple  strident  attack  on  current  biblical  scholarship,  his 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  interact  with  all  the  data  available  and  to  contribute  genuinely 
to  the  ongoing  academic  discussion  on  ancient  Israel  without  sacrificing  a  Christian 
perspective  on  the  text.  I  recommend  the  volume  to  readers  of  this  joumal  as  an 
example  of  moderate  evangelical  scholarship,  and  may  we  see  more  of  its  ilk  in  the 
future!  Bill  T.  Arnold 


William  W.  Hallo  and  K.  Lawson  Younger,  Jr.,  editors.  The  Context  of  Scripture,  vol. 
1,  Canonical  Compositions  from  the  Biblical  World.  Leiden/New  York:  E.J.  Brill, 
1997.xxviii  +  599  pp.,  $109.50. 

This  is  an  important  beginning  for  a  major  project  involving  the  literary  world  of 
the  Old  Testament.  For  years,  the  standard  major  resource  for  extra-biblical  texts  has 
been  J.B.  Pritchard's  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old  Testament 
(ubiquitously  known  as  ANET),  which  was  first  published  in  1950,  with  subsequent 
editions.  While  this  text  has  served  several  generations  of  scholars  well,  the  time  has 
come  to  provide  for  the  next  century  with  newly  discovered  texts  as  well  as  translations 
an  annotations  of  texts  previously  known  but  now  better  understood. 

The  volume   is  divided   into   five  main   sections,  dealing  with   'canonical 
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compositions'  translated  from  Egyptian,  Hittite,  West  Semitic,  Akkadian,  and  Sumerian. 
Each  has  four  subsections,  presenting  texts  in  which  the  focus  is  divine,  royal,  or 
individual,  as  well  as  a  concluding  bibliography.  Individual  texts  are  preceded  by  an 
introduction  to  its  contents,  textual  history,  and  significance.  The  translation  is  presented 
in  two  columns,  with  a  cross-reference  system  between  the  columns  to  relevant  biblical 
passages.  More  esoteric  matters  of  translation,  text,  history,  interpretation,  etc.  are 
presented  in  footnotes,  so  that  they  are  accessible  for  the  serious  student,  but  do  not 
distract  those  for  whom  they  might  be  less  relevant.  There  is  a  concluding  list  of 
references,  indicating  previous  publications  and  translation. 

Many  of  the  translations  are  fresh  for  this  edition,  though  some  appeared  first  in 
other  places,  some  from  as  early  as  1973.  In  addition  to  the  two  editors,  35  others  were 
involved  in  the  project,  from  the  US,  Britain,  Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium.  Many  are  well-known  as  leaders  in  their  field,  so  the  user  can  be  confident  in 
their  competence.  It  is  good  to  see  evangelical  scholars  well  represented  among  these. 

Prior  to  the  texts  themselves,  William  Hallo  provides  a  brief  preface  in  which  he 
outlines  the  history  of  the  present  project,  and  also  an  introduction  entitled  "Ancient 
Near  Eastern  Texts  and  their  Relevance  for  Biblical  Exegesis,"  in  which  he  discusses 
the  history  of  this  aspect  of  study,  as  well  as  its  methods.  While  brief,  it  is  a  helpful, 
readable  contribution,  as  are  all  of  Hallo's  writings. 

One  query  which  will  naturally  arise,  but  is  not  addressed  in  the  volume,  as  far  as 
I  was  able  to  determine,  is  the  definition  of  'canonical,'  the  subtitle  for  this  volume. 
Biblical  scholars  will  have  a  different  understanding  of  the  term  from  that  used  by 
students  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  texts  more  generally,  and  even  there  the  term  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Since  meaning  comes  from  context,  further  volumes  in  the  series  might 
be  able  to  serve  to  define  what  is  meant  by  'canonical'  when  comparison  can  be  made 
with  other  types  of  literature  which  will  be  included  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  term 
must  remain  puzzling. 

The  excellent  volume,  which  bodes  well  for  the  entire  series,  will  be  a  necessity 
for  the  library  of  all  seminaries,  Bible  colleges,  and  other  departments  and  schools  of 
religion.  It  will  probably  not  find  a  place  in  church  libraries,  or  those  of  most  pastors, 
but  will  need  to  be  consulted  by  all  Old  Testament  professionals.        David  W.  Baker 


Amelie  Kuhrt,  The  Ancient  Near  East,  c.  3000-330  BC.  2  volumes.  Routledge  History 
of  the  Ancient  World;  London/New  York:  Routledge,  1995.  782  pp.  $60.00. 

Amelie  Kuhrt,  Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  University  College,  London,  is  an 
expert  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  covered  by  these  volumes,  but  she  shows  an 
admirable  grasp  of  sources  from  all  of  the  periods  covered.  She  has  a  deft,  very  readable 
style,  and  has  provided  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best  recent  history  of  the  ancient  Near 
East.  She  ably  introduces  the  available  sources,  the  geography  and  chronology,  as  well 
as  looking  in  detail  at  the  socio-political  events  which  have  so  much  impact  on  the  Old 
Testament. 

This  is  not  a  biblical  history,  and  that  is  one  of  its  strengths,  showing  how  the 
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descendants  of  Abraham,  while  of  major  theological  import  for  Jews  and  Christians, 
played  only  a  relatively  minor  role  in  the  broader  history  of  the  area.  While  we  could 
wish  for  a  little  more  discussion  of  some  historical  events,  e.g.  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
she  seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  extra-biblical  information  sources.  This  is 
unfortunate,  since,  for  a  number  of  events,  the  Bible  is  the  only  extant  source  of 
information.  With  the  sources  she  does  use,  however,  Kuhrt  does  an  excellent  job. 

The  work  includes  a  comprehensive  bibliography  which  is  divided  up  by  chapter, 
and  an  index  of  topics.  An  index  of  ancient  sources  would  have  made  access  for  those 
with  an  interest  in  biblical  topics  somewhat  easier.  This  work  should  be  in  all  academic 
libraries,  and  serious  students  of  the  OT  will  find  it  enlightening  and  an  enjoyable  read, 
something  all  too  rare  these  days.  David  W.  Baker 


Bruce  V.  Malchow,  SocialJustice  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Collegeville,  MN:   Liturgical 
Press,  1996,  83  pp.,  $8.95. 

In  a  very  accessible  book,  Bruce  V.  Malchow  presents  the  issue  of  social  justice 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  A  professor  of  Hebrew  Bible  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Theology  in  Hales  Comers,  Wisconsin,  he  expounds  on  two  previously- 
published  articles  on  social  justice  in  the  Israelite  Law  Codes  and  Wisdom  Literature. 
This  work  now  encompass  the  other  OT  genres,  as  well  as  ancient  Near  Eastern 
literature.  It  is  his  premiss  that  just  as  Israel  adapted  the  surrounding  cultures'  views  of 
social  justice  to  its  own  unique  problems,  so  Christians  might  learn  from  Israel's 
experience.  The  author  suggests,  in  order  to  better  confront  the  problems  of  injustice 
facing  the  world  today,  Christians  would  benefit  by  examining  the  non-Christian 
thought  and  integrating  it  with  their  own. 

Professor  Malchow  examines  ancient  Near  Eastern  literature  to  give  the  reader  an 
overview  of  past  cultures'  concern  for  this  issue.  He  looks  at  non-Israelite  documents 
from  various  countries  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  from  Ur  to  Egypt.  Malchow  then  gives 
background  on  the  specific  development  of  Israel's  class  structure,  the  deprived  of 
society,  their  legal  process,  the  monarchy's  responsibility  in  maintaining  justice,  and  the 
Israelites'  perception  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Attention  is  then  given  to  the  various 
genres  of  OT  literature,  citing  examples  from  the  Law  Codes  of  Exodus,  Deuteronomy 
and  Leviticus,  the  Prophetic  Books,  the  Psalms,  Narrative  Works  and  Wisdom  Literature 
to  illustrate  the  authors'  treatment  of  this  issue. 

Malchow  offers  a  clear  overview  of  the  subject  of  social  justice  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  gives  the  reader  numerous  starting  points  for  more  indepth  study.  In  his 
concluding  chapter  he  restates  some  of  his  introductory  questions,  which  not  only  are 
left  open  for  the  reader  to  answer,  but  also  raise  additional  questions.  The  author  refers 
to  OT  texts  as  being  non-Christian.  Yet  Jesus'  ministry  to  the  various  oppressed  peoples 
of  society  had  its  foundation  in  OT  prophecy.  Is  Malchow  implying  the  Hebrew  Bible 
has  had  no  bearing  on  Christian  thought  in  this  area? 

While  showing  the  similarities  in  thought  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors  and  how 
Israel  adopted,  adapted,  and  transformed  Near  Eastern  ideas  to  its  own  situations,  the 
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challenge  remains  for  the  reader  to  determine  how  to  take  the  ground  work  given  here 
and  effectively  put  it  into  practice.  Social  injustice  is  not  just  an  issue  of  the  past  but 
one  against  which  Christians  today  must  struggle  if  they  are  "to  be  true  to  their  own 
traditions  and  ethically  responsible"  (p.  78).  Social  Justice  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  place  to  begin  to  understand  this  matter  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  God  and  His  work  here  on  earth.  Victoria  A.  Wheeler 


J.   W.   Marshall,   The   Ten   Commandments  and  Christian   Community,  Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania/Waterloo,  Ontario:  Herald  Press,  1996,  128  pp. 

This  short  study  aims  to  show  the  continuing  relevance  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments for  God's  people.  Presented  in  an  easy  to  read  style,  with  frequent  illustrations, 
many  drawn  from  the  author's  own  experience,  it  conveys  in  a  thoughtful  and 
challenging  manner  the  spirit  of  these  commandments.  Taking  each  commandment  in 
turn  Marshall  helpfully  highlights  its  significance  for  the  modem  community  of  faith. 

Although  the  style  of  presentation  is  decidedly  popular,  Marshall  is  obviously 
conversant  with  current  scholarly  discussion  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Much  of  this, 
however,  he  judiciously  omits,  preferring  to  focus  on  the  significance  of  each 
commandment  for  contemporary  Christians.  Marshall  focuses  sensibly  on  how  the 
commandments  address  broad  areas  of  behavior  and  thought,  reflecting  the  type  of 
community  that  God  desires  to  create.  The  sixth  commandment,  for  example,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  simple  prohibition,  "You  shall  not  murder';  it  covers  much  more  than 
intentional  homicide. 

While  Marshall's  study  is  obviously  the  result  of  extensive  reflection  and  is 
carefully  presented  throughout,  the  very  last  sentence  of  his  book  struck  this  reviewer 
as  lacking  the  same  consideration,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  Ten  Commandments  within  the  wider  context  of  God's 
redemptive  purposes  for  humanity.  Marshall  writes,  Tt  [The  Ten  Commandments] 
produced  a  stable,  vibrant  faith  community  then,  and  it  can  do  so  now,  as  God  continues 
to  call  the  faithful  into  community'  (p.  120).  Yet,  the  OT  reveals  that  the  Israelites 
rarely,  if  ever,  constituted  'a  stable,  vibrant  faith  community'.  Indeed,  it  was  this  very " 
failure  that  prompted  the  need  for  a  New  Covenant  (cf  Jer.  31:31-34;  Heb.  8:7-13), 
centered  on  Jesus  Christ's  sacrificial  death  and  the  regenerating  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  Ten  Commandments  alone  cannot  establish  a  wholesome 
community.  They  do,  however,  as  Marshall  indicates,  define  the  type  of  covenant 
community  that  God  wishes  to  create. 

With  this  brief  caveat,  Marshall's  study  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed  for  both 

highlighting  the  positive  aspects  of  what  are  normally  viewed  as  very  negative 

statements,  and  challenging  the  reader  as  regards  the  demands  of  Christian  discipleship. 

T.  D.  Alexander,  The  Queen's  University  of  Belfast,  N.  Ireland 
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David  L.  Petersen  and  Kent  Harold  Richards,  Interpreting  Hebrew  Poetry,  Guides  to 
Biblical  Scholarship,  ed.  Gene  M.  Tucker,  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  117  pp.,  1992. 

One  of  the  challenges  for  students  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  move  beyond  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Hebrew  narrative  (typically  acquired  in  Beginning  Hebrew)  to  a 
level  of  competence  with  Hebrew  poetry.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  is  in  poetic  form,  and  some  of  the  narratives  were  most  likely  written  in 
poetry  originally  (such  as  the  Book  of  Ruth).  This  little  volume  in  the  popular  series 
"Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship"  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  tools  available  to  expedite 
the  student's  transition  into  the  next  level  of  competence. 

The  basic  nature  and  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been  well  known  since 
Bishop  Robert  Lowth's  seminal  work  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  But  several  studies 
have  appeared  in  the  past  fifteen  years  that  have  challenged  accepted  scholarly  dogma 
concerning  ancient  Semitic  poetry  in  general.  Petersen  and  Richards  have  provided  here 
not  only  a  guide  to  the  recent  scholarship,  but  an  attempt  to  understand  Hebrew  poetry 
itself 

Chapter  one  opens  the  volume  with  the  problems  of  definition,  explaining  why  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  poetry  from  prose  in  the  Old  Testament.  Chapters 
two  and  three  treat  the  basic  features  of  Hebrew  poetry:  parallelism  and  meter.  Here  the 
authors  update  the  discussion  of  parallelism,  broadening  the  definition  and  using  the 
analytical  categories  derived  from  the  study  of  grammar.  Hebrew  parallelism  is  more 
than  mere  correspondence  of  semantic  elements.  Petersen  and  Richards  review  the 
involved  debate  over  the  possibility  that  Hebrew  poetry  uses  meter,  weighing  in 
decidedly  with  those  who  demur:  "Hebrew  poetry  possesses  rhythm,  not  meter... [0]ne 
may  read  Hebrew  poetry  looking  for  both  rhythmic  regularity  and  variety,  not  metric 
predictability."  (p.  47). 

Chapter  four  provides  a  brief  overview  of  recent  literary  discussions  of  Hebrew 
poetics,  emphasizing  specifically  simile  and  stanza,  with  examples  stemming  mostly 
from  Hosea.  They  are  impressed  by  the  diversity  of  literary  devices  open  to  the  Hebrew 
poet,  and  illustrate  the  interdependence  of  parallelism,  rhythm,  and  other  stylistic 
devices,  such  as  inclusios,  chiasm,  paronomasia,  etc.  The  final  chapter  offers  analysis 
of  selected  portions  of  Old  Testament  poetry  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  for 
interpretation.  Their  selections  include  a  variety  of  poetic  types:  Deuteronomy  32, 
Isaiah  5:1-7,  and  Psalm  1. 

Petersen  and  Richards  have  provided  a  service  to  all  of  us  interested  in  reading 
Hebrew  poetry.  They  go  beyond  a  mere  introduction  to  the  issues  by  providing  a 
helpful  survey  and  critique  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  secondary  literature. 
Particularly,  chapter  two  is  helpful  for  summarizing  how  recent  scholars  have  taken  us 
beyond  Lowth's  basic  categories  of  synonymous,  antithetic  and  synthetic  parallelism. 
We  now  have  to  recognize  that  approximately  twelve  percent  of  Old  Testament  poetry 
exhibits  nonparallel  lines,  and  the  simple  equation  between  poetry  and  parallelism  must 
be  abandoned.  The  recognition  that  Hebrew  poetry  and  prose  are  on  a  continuum  has 
led  to  a  new  approach,  relying  largely  on  the  application  of  modem  linguistics.  Petersen 
and  Richards  include  a  helpful  discussion  of  this  new  approach,  which  moves  beyond 
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the  poetic  line  to  words,  grammar,  sounds,  and  syntax,  so  that  now  we  must  speak  in 
terms  of  both  semantic  and  grammatic  paralleHsm.  Bill  T.  Arnold 


Rolf  Rendtorff,  The  Problem  of  the  Process  of  Transmission  in  the  Pentateuch,  Trans. 
John  J.  Scullion,  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament,  Supplement  Series  89, 
Sheffield,  England:  JSOT  Press,  214  pp.,  1990. 

This  important  volume  was  originally  published  in  Germany  in  1977  {Das 
iiberlieferungsgeschichtliche  Problem  des  Pentateuch).  Rendtorff  s  work  had  an 
immediate  impact  on  Old  Testament  studies,  serving  as  a  major  criticism  of  the 
Documentary  Hypothesis,  or  the  JEDP  theory.  The  volume's  appearance  in  English  is 
a  welcome  development,  making  Rendtorff  s  new  approach  available  to  students  just 
beginning  their  work  in  Pentateuchal  origins. 

Rendtorff  believes  the  tradition-critical  approaches  of  his  predecessors  in  Germany, 
especially  Noth  and  von  Rad,  was  incompatible  with  the  conclusions  of  classical  source 
criticism  as  defined  in  the  nineteenth  century  (and  canonized  in  the  Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis).  In  particular,  the  tradition-critical  method  of  moving  from  the  smallest 
units  of  the  text  through  the  larger  complexes  of  tradition  and  ultimately  to  the  final 
form  of  the  text  excludes  the  possibility  of  independent  literary  sources  such  as  J,  E,  and 
P.  Therefore,  the  traditional  understanding  of  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  must  be 
abandoned. 

Instead,  Rendtorff  argues  that  the  Pentateuch  was  comprised  of  large  strands  of 
material  that  have  been  joined  end  to  end.  The  primeval  history  (Genesis  2-11),  the 
Exodus  history  (Exodus  1-15),  the  Sinai  materials  (Exodus  19-24),  and  the  various 
cycles  of  patriarchal  narratives  were  brought  together  during  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Unlike  many  scholars  today  (see  for  example,  T.  L.  Thompson  and  John  van  Seters), 
Rendtorff  assumes  the  various  blocks  of  materials  in  the  Pentateuch  reflect  a  level  of 
actual  historical  events,  and  he  values  the  ancient  Near  Eastern  control  data  more 
seriously.  Rendtorff  suggests  P  and  D  redactions  of  the  whole,  but  in  general  he  argues 
against  the  classical  source  analysis  of  JEDP  and  its  tendency  to  atomize  the  text. 

Rendtorff  emphatically,  therefore,  abandons  the  notion  of  continuous  sources,  and 
prefers  to  begin  with  the  smallest  elements  of  tradition  and  to  attempt  to  show  how  these 
smaller  elements  were  used  to  construct,  first  intermediate  complexes  and  then  larger 
blocks  of  material,  each  with  its  own  theme.  The  larger  blocks  were  independent  of 
each  other  until  late  in  the  process,  when  they  were  combined  into  a  comprehensive 
narrative.  For  example,  Rendtorff  uses  the  obviously  central  themes  of  the  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  stories  of  Genesis  to  demonstrate  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
patriarchal  story  in  general,  and  its  over-arching  reworking  (see  pages  74-84).  He 
highlights  the  development  of  the  promise  of  Yahweh's  guidance  through  the  divine 
addresses,  and  combined  with  the  promise  to  become  a  blessing  for  others,  these 
elements  stamped  and  unified  the  patriarchal  stories.  The  final  product  in  Genesis  1 2-36 
is  an  independent  larger  unit,  which  has  been  reworked  theologically  in  different  stages. 
The  divine  promise  addresses  have  dominated  this  reworking  and  its  interpretation. 
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fitting  these  three  collections  into  one  composite  whole. 

Rendtorff  has  obviously  advanced  the  current  debate  over  the  validity  of  the 
conventional  JEDP  approach.  His  analysis,  however,  though  often  providing  fresh  and 
insightful  readings,  moves  us  in  the  direction  of  the  older  fragmentary  and 
supplementary  hypotheses  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Pentateuch,  in  his  approach, 
developed  through  time  as  the  stories  were  retold  and  linked  by  editors.  He  differs  from 
most  of  today's  scholars  in  suggesting  that  we  stop  referring  to  a  J-source  altogether. 
Though  he  has  not  been  widely  accepted,  he  has  certainly  called  the  conventional 
wisdom  into  question  and  forced  today's  Old  Testament  scholars  to  reconsider 
assumptions  previously  accepted  as  dogma.  Readers  of  this  journal  who  want  to  stay 
current  on  the  latest  trends  in  Pentateuchal  criticism  will  not  want  to  miss  the  English 
translation  of  Rendtorff,  and  it  is  necessary  reading  for  scholars  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  little  volume  would  also  be  an  important  acquisition  for  libraries  devoted  to  biblical 
studies.  Bill  T.  Arnold 


Martin  J.  Selman,  ]_  Chronicles:  An  Introduction  and  Commentary  and  2  Chronicles: 
A  Commentary.  Tyndale  Old  Testament  Commentaries.  Leicester/Downers  Grove: 
InterVarsity,  1994.  Two  volumes.  551  pp.  pb. 

The  Tyndale  Old  Testament  Commentaries  draw  on  Christian  scholars  and  target 
a  Christian  audience.  They  seek  "to  provide  the  student  of  the  Bible  with  a  handy,  up- 
to-date  commentary  on  each  book,  with  the  primary  emphasis  on  exegesis.  Major 
critical  questions  are  discussed  in  the  introductions  and  additional  notes,  while  undue 
technicalities  have  been  avoided"  (p.  5).  Martin  Selman's  work,  following  the  above 
guidelines,  is  not  a  highly  technical  commentary  for  the  critical  scholar,  nor  a 
homiletical  guide  for  the  preacher,  nor  a  devotional  reading  of  Chronicles.  It  will  best 
serve  the  serious  Christian  student  of  the  Bible:  1)  who  wants  an  informed  depth  of 
scholarship  with  much  detail,  but  without  getting  mired  down  in  the  technical  language 
and  debates  of  text,  source,  and  form  criticism,  etc.;  2)  who  wants  not  just  an  analysis 
of  details,  but  a  reflective,  theological  synthesis  of  the  Chronicler's  communication  to 
his  original  audience;  and  3)  who  wants  to  understand  how  the  message  of  Chronicles 
ties  into  the  themes  and  purposes  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  has  abiding 
meaning  for  the  community  of  faith  today. 

In  terms  of  format,  Selman  first  provides  a  seventy-page  introduction  to  Chronicles 
and  an  extensive  analytical  outline  of  its  contents.  The  reader  should  note  that  although 
the  volumes  in  this  work  are  titled  separately,  /  Chronicles  and  2  Chronicles,  the  second 
volume  cannot  stand  alone  since  all  of  the  introductory  matters  are  covered  in  the  first 
volume.  In  the  commentary  proper  he  presents  a  general  overview  of  the  content, 
themes,  and  theological  significance  of  each  major  section  and  then  begins  to  narrow 
his  focus.  For  the  major  subsections  he  begins  with  a  quotation  from  that  section  which 
provides  a  summary  of  its  main  theme  and  he  provides  references  to  parallel  passages 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  He  discusses  such  matters  as  he  Chronicler's  themes,  sources, 
structure,  and  flow  of  thought,  but  not  in  a  rigidly  formulaic  manner.  He  then  usually 
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moves  to  a  more  focused  look  at  the  smaller  subunit.  Again,  without  any  formulaic 
monotony,  he  integrates  a  discussion  of  the  text's  content,  function,  and  theological 
value  while  identifying  interpretive  problems,  bringing  in  matters  of  textual  concerns 
and  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  phrases  where  needed. 

Selman  is  well  immersed  in  Chronicle's  research  and  draws  on  the  recent  important 
works  of  de  Vries,  Japhet,  and  Williamson,  to  name  a  few.  He  brings  to  this  work  not 
only  the  standard  skills  of  historical-grammatical  biblical  scholarship,  but  he  also  draws 
as  well  from  scholarship  which  has  recognized  the  literary  structures  and  artistry  of 
Chronicles.  Moreover,  he  shows  that  he  has  lived  intimately  with  this  biblical  work. 

In  regard  to  introductory  matters,  Selman  does  not  particularly  break  new  ground, 
but  works  within  the  range  of  current  scholarly  opinion,  recognizing  diversity  where  it 
exists  and  entering  into  the  debate  in  places,  but  without  a  heavy  hand  and  dogmatism. 
He  sees  Chronicles  as  a  work  distinct  from  Ezra-Nehemiah  (p.  53)  and  as  the  work  of 
one  primary  author,  the  "Chronicler."  Accepting  the  latest  genealogies  and  lists  as 
primary  (with  some  question  as  to  how  many  generations  of  the  Davidic  lineage  are 
intended  in  1  Chron.  3 : 1 7-24  [pp.  70-7 1  ])  and  seeing  Chronicles  as  dependent  on  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  Selman  dates  the  work  to  the  late  fifth  century,  with  around  400  BC  as  the 
probable  time  of  composition  (pp.  70-71). 

The  most  unique  emphasis  of  Selman's  positions  is  in  regard  to  the  genre  and 
purpose  of  Chronicles.  With  others  he  sees  the  Chronicler  as  employing  a  historical 
methodology,  as  having  a  theological  bent,  and  as  sounding  like  a  preacher  in  places, 
but  Selman  concludes  that  the  main  task  that  the  Chronicler  set  out  to  do  was  exegesis, 
"to  offer  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  he  knew  it"  (p.  26).  Concluding  that  the 
Chronicler's  audience  was  expected  to  know  the  earlier  biblical  material  in  order  to 
understand  the  Chronicler's  message,  Selman  takes  a  synoptic  approach  to.  his 
interpretation  of  Chronicles,  providing  the  reader  with  the  parallel  passages  that  the 
Chronicler  is  interpreting,  and  explaining  to  his  reader  the  Chronicler's  interpretation 
of  the  work  of  God  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  Chronicler's  main  intention  according 
to  Selman  was  to  communicate  a  healing  gospel  message  by  demonstrating  the 
continuity  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel  in  the  past,  particularly  through  the  everlasting 
Davidic  covenant,  to  the  present  community  in  order  to  give  them  hope  as  the 
continuing  people  of  God  at  a  time  when  they  "lived  in  a  greatly  diminished  version  of 
the  Promised  Land"  (p.  44,  cf  pp.  9,  10,  26,  42,  45-65).  The  two  particular  foci  of 
continuity  for  the  Chronicler  were  the  everlasting  Davidic  dynastic  covenant,  associated 
with  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  institution  of  Solomon's  temple  as  the 
sign  of  God's  graceful  ever  readiness  to  forgive  and  restore  his  people  (27-3 1 ,  39,  44- 
65). 

Although  this  reviewer  would  disagree  with  some  of  these,  Selman  emphasized  and 
accepts  some  of  the  other  scholarly  positions  that  he  rejected  or  de-emphasized,  in  most 
of  these  cases  Selman  offered  arguments  that  were  thoughtful  and  that  helped  to  refine 
the  overall  scholarly  picture  of  the  Chronicler's  work.  Still,  a  few  matters  bothered  this 
reviewer.  First,  more  work  could  have  been  done  of  a  "literary"  nature.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  greater  sensitivity  to  the  various  kinds  of  narration  and  narrative 
comments  and  their  functions  and  I  would  have  liked  the  introduction  to  have  given  the 
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reader  more  guidance  in  what  to  look  for  to  become  a  better  reader  of  Chronicles. 
Secondly,  there  were  places  in  which  Selman's  Christian  theological  "spectacles"  saw 
more  theological  import  in  a  few  verses  than  seemed  supportable.  Also,  for  all  the 
emphasis  Selman  places  on  the  everlasting  David  dynastic  covenant  as  central  to  the 
Chronicler's  message,  he  nonetheless  claims  without  convincing  support  that  the 
Chronicler  did  not  intend  to  give  his  audience  hope  for  a  Davidic  king  resuming  the 
throne  or  for  raising  general  messianic  expectations.  In  conclusion,  however,  Selman's 
commentary  represents  a  very  well  researched,  thoughtful,  and  insightful  tool  to 
students  of  the  Bible.  Rodney  K.  Duke,  Appalachian  State  University 


Daniel  Berrigan,  Isaiah:  Spirit  of  Courage.  Gift  of  Tears,  Minneapolis:  Fortress 
Press,  196  pp.,  hb,  $17.00. 

Berrigan,  a  well-known  peace  activist  and  member  of  Plowshares,  offers  a 
poetic  rendering  (not  a  translation  as  he  claims,  p.  4)  of  selected  texts  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah.  He  classifies  this  effort  as  "an  exercise  in  pastoral  prophecy"  (p.  1).  Berrigan's 
goal  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  contemporary  world  is  much  like  the  one  described  in 
the  biblical  text— oppressive  and  opposed  to  divine  truth—and  so  still  in  need  of  that 
ancient  word.  One  term  best  describes  the  tone  of  this  book:  passionate. 

The  author's  discussion  of  Isaiah  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  four  deal 
with  passages  from  chapters  1-39,  the  last  two  with  the  message  of  consolation  in 
chapter  forty  and  the  four  Servant  Songs.  From  Isaiah  Berrigan  gleans  two  primary 
lessons.  First,  God  continues  to  communicate  through  his  chosen  ones  a  message  of 
justice  and  nonviolence  against  earthly  powers  and  a  perverse  culture;  the  prophet 
and  the  Servant  both  serve  as  models  of  steadfast  courage  to  speak  truth  in  the  public 
square,  no  matter  the  consequences.  At  the  same  time,  the  prophetic  word  also 
empowers  those  committed  to  peace  and  divine  justice  to  persevere  in  the  face  of 
inescapable  opposition  and  also  comforts  them  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  vindication. 

This  is  a  very  focused  approach  to  Isaiah  and  in  no  way  a  comprehensive 
commentary  in  the  traditional  sense.  Every  observation  and  application  revolves 
around  the  twin  themes  of  peace  and  justice.  Modem  appropriations  of  this  prophetic 
book's  concerns  that  continually  surface  are  those  involving  the  experiences  of  the 
Plowshares  community  in  the  North  American  legal  system  and  of  others,  such  as  in 
Central  America,  who  have  suffered  for  questioning  the  status  quo.  These  powerful 
paraphrases  and  fervent  exposition  do  fulfill  their  function:  to  force  the  reader  to 
seriously  reconsider  the  nature  of  government  policies  and  possible  Christian 
complicity  in  defending  a  misplaced  patriotism  and  a  consumer  society. 

Three  further  comments  are  in  order.  To  begin  with,  one  must  remember  that 
Berrigan  is  not  a  biblical  scholar.  Consequently,  there  is  the  occasional  error  in 
historical  detail.  The  most  glaring  mistake  surfaces  in  his  opening  comments  on 
14:4-21:  '"This  magnificent  mashal  was,  we  are  told,  in  all  probability  composed  by 
Isaiah  himself  against  Nebuchadnezzar"  (p.  47).  Second,  the  author  can  sometimes 
surprise  the  reader  with  a  different  understanding  and  presentation  of  the  biblical 
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material.  For  example,  the  Servant  is  portrayed  in  the  feminine  ('she',  'her'),  and  the 
notion  of  an  expiatory  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  in  Isaiah  53  is  rejected.  53:1-10 
are  said  to  be  the  witnesses'  account  of  the  Servant's  rejection,  a  rendering  both 
piously  vague  and  devoid  of  any  true  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  that 
repudiation.  Only  in  verses  11  and  12  does  God  speak  to  praise  the  Servant's 
commitment  to  justice.  Lastly,  Berrigan  does  not  stress  any  direct  connections 
between  the  prophetic  message  and  ethical  demands  and  the  person  of  Jesus.  For 
example,  the  Emmanuel  and  royal  hope  passages  of  Isaiah  chapters  7-11,  he 
mentions  in  passing,  were  applied  to  Jesus  by  Christians  "in  a  daring  midrash"  (p. 
43).  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Suffering  Servant  are 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  there  is  little  sense  of  a  direct  correlation;  rather,  these 
texts  stand  on  their  own  merits  to  help  school  all  of  God's  in  the  self-denying 
vocation  of  standing  for  truth. 

This  is  a  book  that  aims  to  disturb.  It  provides  the  reader  with  a  new  lens 
through  which  to  appreciate  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  to  begin  to  sense  the  breath  (and 
ongoing  relevance)  of  its  ethical  indictment.  All  may  not  agree  with  some  of 
Berrigan's  interpretive  moves,  but  none  can  fail  to  feel  the  impact  of  his  passion. 

M.  Daniel  Carrol  R.,  Denver  Seminary 


William  R.  Baker,  Personal  Speech-Ethics  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  WUNT  68, 
Tubigen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1995,  xvi  +  364  pp. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  surely  one  of  the  most  overlooked  book  in  the  New 
Testament.  Scholars  who  do  focus  on  it  tend  to  deal  with  the  age-old  question  of  the 
relationship  between  James  and  Paul  and  the  seeming  "antagonism"  between  the  two. 
Baker's  book  offers  a  refreshing  change  of  pace  as  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
concern  in  the  Epistle  over  the  tongue  and  speech. 

The  thesis  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  that  speech-ethics  is  a  major  concern 
in  the  Epistle  of  James.  This  is  shown  by  Baker  to  be  reflective  of  the  larger  concern 
of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  for  speech-ethics.  The  premise  is  that  James 
utilizes  common  ideas  found  in  much  of  the  literature  of  that  time  period  in  writing 
his  Epistle  while,  at  the  same  time,  adding  some  distinctively  Christian  thoughts. 
With  this  premise  in  mind.  Baker  does  a  masterful  job  of  surveying  ancient  literature 
that  might  have  had  an  influence  on  the  author  of  James.  Baker  looks  at  Near 
Eastern  Wisdom  literature,  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha, 
Qumranic  literature,  Rabbinic  literature,  Greco-Roman  literature,  Philonic  literature, 
and  New  Testament  literature  in  relation  to  speech-ethics. 

In  part  one.  Baker  focuses  in  on  the  rudiments  of  speech-ethics  by  looking  at 
the  sub-topics  of  controlled  speech,  listening,  words  and  deeds,  and  the  power  of 
words  as  presented  in  all  the  types  of  literature  listed  above.  He  then  applies  this  to 
his  exegesis  of  James  1:1-27.  Part  two  consists  of  exploring  the  ancient  literature  for. 
insight  into  the  evil  of  the  tongue.  Baker  uses  this  as  the  background  for  his  exegesis 
of  James  3:1-12;  4:1 -2b.    Part  three  deals  with  speech  in  inter-human  relationships. 
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The  sub-section  of  Old  Testament  literature  is  particularly  rich  as  Baker  addresses 
such  topics  as  gossip,  slander,  cursing,  partiality  and  reproof.  His  application  for 
James  consists  of  his  exegesis  of  James  3:18;  4:l-2b;  4:11-12  and  5:9.  Part  four 
concerns  speech  in  human  -  devine  (sic)  relationships.  This  becomes  the  backdrop 
for  his  exegesis  of  James  1:5-8;  4:2c-10;  4:13-17;  and  5:13-18.  Specifically  in  the 
analysis  following  his  exegesis,  Baker  focuses  on  praise,  prayer,  and  blasphemy. 
Part  five  consists  of  the  treatment  of  the  relationship  of  speech  to  truth  as  found  in 
the  ancient  literature.  His  exegesis  for  this  final  segment  consists  of  one  verse  - 
James  5:12. 

In  his  conclusion,  Baker  suggests  that  the  primary  influences  upon  James  come 
from  Jev^ish,  Greco-Roman  and  Christian  thought,  with  the  literature  of  the  New 
Testament  providing  numerous  parallel  ideas.  While  this  conclusion  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  student  of  New  Testament,  Baker  does  show  how  James  uniquely 
contributes  to  the  pervasive  topic  of  speech-ethics  from  a  Jewish-Christian  point  of 
view.  This  book  is  certainly  valuable  as  a  reference  guide  to  the  views  of  the  ancient 
world  concerning  the  tongue  and  speech,  and  his  detailed  exegesis  and  explanation 
of  the  passages  Baker  chooses  to  use  provides  new  ways  for  reading  the  Epistle  of 
James  on  its  own  merits.  Melissa  Archer 


David  R.  Bauer  and  Mark  A.  Powell  (eds.).  Treasures  New  and  Old:  Contributions 
to  Matthean  Studies,  Atlanta,  GA:  Scholars  Press,  1996,  xiv  +  454  pp.,  $34.95. 

This  volume  presents  a  collection  of  twelve  essays  incorporating  a  variety  of 
methodological  approaches  representing  the  broad  spectrum  of  modem  Matthew 
research.  Most  were  originally  written  for  and  presented  to  the  Matthew  Group  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  An  introduction  by  the  editors  locates  the  twelve 
essays  within  the  context  of  ongoing  scholarly  inquiry,  the  titles  of  which  are:  "The 
Sitz  im  Leben  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,"  Donald  Hagner;  "Matthew's  Understanding 
of  the  Temple  Tax,"  David  E.  Garland;  "Matthew  and  the  Law,"  Klyne  Snodgrass; 
"The  Literary  and  Theological  Function  of  the  Genealogy  in  Matthew's  Gospel," 
David  Bauer;  "Characterization  on  the  Phraseological  Plane  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,"  Mark  Powell;  "Power  and  Powerlessness:  Matthew's  Use  of  Irony  in  the 
Portrayal  of  Political  Leaders,"  Dorothy  Weaver;  "Wisdom  Passages  in  Matthew," 
Russell  Pregeant;  "Matthew:  Sermon  and  Story,"  Janice  Anderson;  "Matthew's 
Gospel  as  a  Test  Case  for  Hermeneutical  Reflection,"  Rudolf  Schnackenburg;  "The 
Final  Judgement  (Matt  25:31-46):  An  Exercise  in  'History  of  Influence'  Exegesis," 
Ulrich  Luz;  "A  Sound  Map  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  Bernard  Scott  and 
Margaret  Dean;  and  "Discharging  Responsibility:  Matthean  Jesus,  Biblical  Law,  and 
Hemorrhaging  Women,"  Amy- Jill  Levine. 

Because  they  were  written  for  the  academy,  a  number  of  these  essays  may  move 
at  too  rarified  and  esoteric  a  level  to  be  of  immediate  usefulness  to  the  non-specialist. 
For  example,  the  essay  by  Scott  and  Dean  presents  an  outline  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  based  on  an  analysis  of  repeated  Greek  sound  patterns.   While  the  ten  pages 
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which  discuss  that  outline  and  compare  it  with  those  promoted  in  recent 
commentaries  will  be  of  use,  the  sixty  pages  which  develop  that  outline  may  be 
wearisome.  Nevertheless  quite  a  few  of  the  essays  are  written  so  as  to  be  edifying  for 
the  pastor  or  teacher  of  the  Word,  and  indeed  treat  issues  of  central  importance  to  the 
interpretation  and  proclamation  of  Matthew's  message.  Hagner's  essay  on  the 
situation  and  needs  of  the  community  addressed  by  the  gospel  is  exceptionally 
useful.  He  seeks  an  understanding  of  the  community's  situation  which  honors,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  emphasis  in  Matthew  on  Jesus'  exclusive  mission  to  Israel  and  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  Torah  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  universal  vision  for  the 
gospel  reaching  to  all  nations.  This  essay  also  provides  a  balanced  view  of  the 
relationship  between  non-Christian  Jews  and  Christians  throughout  the  first  century, 
critiquing  the  common  view  that  the  so-called  "council  of  Jamnia"  signalled  a 
decisive  and  innovative  break  in  Jewish/Christian  relations.  Also  quite  illuminating 
is  Snodgrass's  analysis  of  Matthew's  interpretation  of  how  to  keep  Torah,  leading  to  a 
thoughtful  exegesis  of  5:17-20.  His  emphasis  on  Matthew's  linking  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  leads  him  to  conclude  that  Jesus  is  promoting  a  Torah-obedience  which 
places  the  values  of  "holiness  as  mercy"  in  the  center,  rather  than  the  "holiness  as 
separateness"  advocated  by  the  Pharisees.  His  reflections  are  worth  the  attention  of 
any  who  would  teach  or  preach  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  David  Bauer's  article 
on  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  stands  as  another  witness  to  the  meaningfulness  of 
these  carefully  designed  genealogies:  far  from  being  a  tired  list  or  mere  formality  at 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  the  genealogy  is  shown  to  be  pregnant  with  a 
theological  and  pastoral  significance  which  the  chapters  that  follow  underscore  and 
unpack.  Luz's  article  on  the  great  vision  of  the  last  judgement  (Matt  25:31-46)  also 
aims  at  providing  provocative  suggestions  for  the  application  of  this  parable  to  the 
modem  setting  of  the  church. 

The  volume  gives  a  wider  access  to  some  of  the  fruitful  work  which  "has  been 
done  in  a  comer"  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  those  wishing  to  explore 
more  fully  the  historical  setting,  structure,  and  exegesis  of  Matthew  will  do  well  to 
consult  this  volume.  David  A.  deSilva 


J.  Harold  Greenlee,  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism,  Peabody: 
Hendrickson  Publishers,  1995,  (Revised  edition,  1964),  160  pp. 

Greenlee's  monograph  enables  beginning  students  to  grasp  the  essential 
principles  of  New  Testament  textual  criticism  because  he  presents  the  information  in 
a  clear,  concise,  explanatory  manner.  This  helps  make  this  highly  technical  field 
accessible  and  understandable  not  only  for  a  seminary  student  but  also  for  an 
interested  lay  person.  For  example,  Greenlee  takes  time  to  describe  the  writing 
utensils  used  by  the  scribes  and  in  doing  so  enables  the  reader  to  visualize  what  the 
instrument  looks  like,  thus  arousing  the  interest  of  the  reader.  "To  make  a  reed  pen," 
the  reed  stalk  was  dried,  sharpened  to  a  point  on  one  end,  and  slit  somewhat  as  a 
modem  pen  point  is  split.    Beautiful  writing  was  possible  with  such  pens"  (12-13): 
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Greenlee's  writing  style  is  definitely  a  major  strength  of  this  book. 

Greenlee  moves  the  reader  through  the  concerns  and  principles  of  New 
Testament  textual  criticism  in  a  logical,  progressive  manner.  In  chapter  one,  he 
defines  textual  criticism  as  "the  study  of  copies  of  any  written  work  of  which  the 
autograph  (the  original)  is  unknown,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  original 
text"  (1)  and  then  explains  the  importance  of  New  Testament  textual  criticism.  New 
Testament  textual  criticism  is  necessary  because  the  original  writings  no  longer  exist 
and  all  we  have  are  numerous  copies  of  which  no  two  are  identical.  In  chapter  two 
he  discusses  topics  concerned  with  Paleography.  The  ancient  writing  materials, 
writing  utensils,  book  forms  and  handwriting  styles  are  explained.  Chapter  three 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  three  primary  sources  from  which  the  Greek  New 
Testament  is  reconstructed.  They  are  Greek  manuscripts,  translated  versions  of 
Greek  manuscripts  and  patristic  quotations.  Chapter  Four  explains  the  transmission 
of  the  text  and  the  variants  (changes)  that  naturally  accompanied  the  coping  of  texts. 
Chapter  five,  six  and  seven  present  a  historical  review  and  explains  the  establishment 
of  a  critical  New  Testament  Greek  Text,  a  very  helpful  segment.  However,  for  the 
seminary  student  and  Pastor-teacher  with  the  ability  to  work  with  a  Critical  Greek 
New  Testament,  chapter  seven  will  be  the  most  valuable  because  it  is  here  where 
Greenlee  explains  "The  Praxis  of  Textual  Criticism."  In  this  chapter,  he  explains 
how  to  read  a  critical  apparatus  and  introduces  the  student  to  the  important  symbols 
used  in  a  variety  of  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  including  UBS  4th 
edition  and  Nestle-Aland,  27  edition.  He  also  includes  a  helpful  selected 
bibliography  and  an  appendix  of  abbreviated  Latin  terms  and  their  meanings. 

Greenlee's  book  is  an  insightfully  helpful  introduction  to  New  Testament 
criticism  that  would  be  beneficial  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject.  One  does  not 
need  a  working  understanding  of  New  Testament  Greek  to  grasp  the  basic  principles. 
It  will  be  very  helpful  for  those  beginning  Greek  students  who  are  attempting  to  do 
textual  criticism.  The  selected  bibliography  highlights  important  and  more  technical 
works  for  those  who  desire  to  further  peruse  New  Testament  Criticism.  The  book 
could  be  used  in  a  small  group  bible  study,  or  Sunday  school  class,  thus  helping  the 
laity  better  understand  the  production  and  transmission  of  the  New  Testament. 

Ken  Archer 


Jacob  Jervell,  The  Theology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  New  Testament  Theology, 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996,  xiii.+  142  pp. 

Jervell  is  no  newcomer  to  Lukan  studies  and  those  familiar  with  his  previous 
work  will  not  be  surprised  by  this  attempt  at  theological  synthesis  with  reference  to 
Luke's  second  volume,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Long  a  proponent  of  the 
Jewishness  of  Luke  and  Acts,  here  he  maintains  that  "Luke's  main  interest  is  to 
demonstrate  the  church  as  the  one  and  only  true  Israel,  the  unbroken  continuation  of 
the  people  of  God  in  the  time  of  Messiah-Jesus"  (pg.  4).  Indeed,  in  arguing  for  his 
position,  Jervell  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "Acts  would  be  incomprehensible  to 
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Gentiles"  (p.  12). 

The  outline  of  the  book  is  largely  determined  by  the  focus  of  the  series  in  which 
it  appears,  New  Testament  Theology.  Thus,  two  introductory  chapters  treat  "The 
Author  and  His  Sources"  and  "Purpose  and  Historical  Setting."  Jervell  believes  that 
Acts  was  written  by  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  a  Jewish  Christian,  to  Christian 
Jews  under  pressure  from  other  Jews  in  order  to  assure  them  of  their  identity  as  the 
people  of  God  and  to  prevent  their  relapse  into  Judaism.  Pivotal  for  this  purpose  is 
Luke's  presentation  of  Paul,  since  Paul  and  the  churches  that  stem  from  his  mission 
constitute  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Luke's  position.  In  order  to  claim  that  the  church 
is  "restored  Israel,"  Luke  must  demonstrate  that  Israel  has  been  restored,  not  replaced 
by  Gentiles  within  God's  purpose,  and  that,  through  the  Jews,  Gentiles  also  receive  a 
share  in  God's  salvation.  Luke  draws  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  Acts,  including 
Scripture,  which  is  for  him  the  source  of  Israel's  history  but  also  of  the  story  of  Jesus 
and  the  history  of  the  early  church.  Luke  was  an  eyewitness  to  part  of  the  story  he 
recounts  (thus,  the  "we-passages"  in  the  latter  half  of  Acts);  additionally,  he  has 
access  to  oral  traditions  stemming  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church,  letters  or 
recommendation  for  missionaries,  reports  about  the  life  of  the  various  congregations 
on  which  his  narrative  touches,  and  traditional  elements  incorporated  into  the 
speeches  of  Acts. 

The  third  chapter,  "The  Theology  of  Acts,"  constitutes  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
book.  Here  Jervell  treats  in  considered  seriatim  the  following  topics:  God,  the 
Messiah,  the  divided  people  of  God,  the  Spirit,  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Scriptures,  the 
place  of  the  Twelve,  Paul,  salvation,  life  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  last  days. 
Each  of  these  is  developed  with  primary  reference  to  the  narrative  of  Acts,  though 
the  testimony  of  Luke's  Gospel  surfaces  from  time  to  time.  The  relevant  theological 
data  are  organized  around  the  central  theme  of  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  God. 
Jervell  declares  that  the  christology  of  Acts,  for  example,  is  distinctively  Jewish,  and 
that  "the  christological  frame  is  the  history  of  the  people  of  G6d"  (p.  34). 
Concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  the  restored  Israel,  he  contends,  "The  church  is 
a  church  primarily  of  Jews  and  for  the  Jews.  The  identity  of  the  church,  then,  is 
clear:  it  is  Israel,  the  one  and  only"  (p.  37).  The  law  is  the  sign  of  Israel  as  God's 
people  and  is  therefore  neither  altered  in  the  Lukan  narrative  nor  treated  to 
innovative  interpretation:  "Because  Jewish  Christians  are  the  restored  Israel, 
circumcision  and  law  become  the  very  marks  of  their  identity"  (p.  58).  And  so  on. 

It  is  in  this  central  chapter  that  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Jervell 's 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Acts  best  surfaces.  For  three  decades,  his  has  been  a 
significant  voice  in  calling  for  an  appreciation  of  Acts  within  first-century  Judaism 
and  not  as  a  Gentile-Christian  document  written  by  and  for  Gentile  Christians.- 
Today,  however,  his  mantra  has  less  force  or  appeal  precisely  because  others  have 
learned  from  him  to  nuance  their  positions  in  ways  that  account  for  more  of  the 
evidence  in  Acts.  Few  have  been  convinced  that  Luke  and  his  audience  could  only 
have  been  Jews,  or  that  the  converts  to  Christ  in  Acts  are  only  Jews  or,  at  best,  God-" 
fearers;  instead,  evidence  has  been  put  forward  that  might  encourage  Jervell  to 
nuance  his  own  position.  In  this  book,  however,  such  transformations  in  the  study  of 
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Acts  are  little  noticed.  Instead,  Jervell  continues  to  think  in  terms  of  a  three-stage 
development  of  Christianity—from  Palestinian  Jewish  Christianity  to  Hellenistic 
Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile  Hellenistic  Christianity—that  fails  to  account  fully  for 
the  diversity  within  Judaism  and,  by  extension,  within  early  Christianity.  Today,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  Jervell's  either-or  categories,  not  least 
within  Acts,  which  invites  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  message  in 
everwidening  circles  within  the  Roman  world. 

Jervell's  final  chapters  situate  the  theology  of  Acts  within  the  broader  New 
Testament,  describe  the  contribution  of  Acts  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Christianity, 
and  point  in  the  direction  of  the  contribution  of  the  theology  of  Acts  for  theology 
today.  With  reference  to  this  latter  agenda,  Jervell's  comments  are  disappointingly 
vague.  A  helpful  bibliography,  including  commentaries  and  more  focused  studies— is 
included  for  persons  interested  in  further  study  of  Acts. 

Jervell's  perspective  on  Acts  as  Luke's  theological  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  the  church  within  world  history  is  a  helpful  one,  and  there  is  much  to  learn  from 
this  synthesis  of  the  theology  of  Acts.  His  book  helps  to  fill  an  important  lacuna  in 
Acts-studies,  even  if  greater  balance  and  more  reflection  on  the  contribution  of  Acts 
to  the  constructive  theological  enterprise  today  would  have  made  it  even  more  useful. 

Joel  B.  Green,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary 


Irina  Levinskaya,  The  Book  of  Acts  in  Its  Diaspora  Setting,  The  Book  of  Acts  in  Its 
First  Century  Setting,  vol.  5,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Carlisle: 
Paternoster,  1 996,  xvi  +  284  pp. 

It  is  delightful  to  read  the  thoughtful  work  of  a  classicist  who  brings  her 
considerable  breadth  of  learning  and  erudition  to  the  study  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Levinskaya,  an  ancient  historian  at  the  Institute  of  History  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  recognizes  Acts  as  a  valuable  historical  work,  and  does  so 
without  negleting  the  canons  of  contemporary  historiographical  study.  Where  she 
parts  company  with  many  skeptics  from  within  the  modem  tradition  of  biblical 
studies  is  in  her  refusal  to  adopt  an  historical  positivism  that  assumes  a  necessary  and 
debilitating  dichotomy  between  theological  concerns  and  historical  issues. 

This  inquiry  into  the  "diaspora  setting"  of  the  Book  of  Acts  is  the  fifth  volume 
in  a  projected  six-volume  series,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  interdisciplinary 
perspectives  to  the  study  of  the  place  of  Acts  in  its  own  historical  context.  The 
particular  aim  of  this  contribution  to  the  series  is  to  gather  and  analyze  the  available 
evidence  on  the  diaspora  in  the  first  century  in  order  to  provide  the  background  for 
ongoing  discussion  of  Acts  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  diaspora.  Levinskaya's  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  with  the  first  seven  chapters  dealing  with  questions  of  Jewish 
identity  and  the  final  five  chapters  devoted  to  detailed  descriptions  of  Jewish 
diaspora  communities.  Three  appendices,  treating  conceptual  issues  and  providing 
additional  inscriptional  evidence,  together  with  a  selection  of  photographic  plates 
and  a  series  of  helpful  indices,  contribute  to  the  overall  usefulness  of  this  volume. 
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One  of  the  primary  obstacles  an  investigation  of  this  nature  must  overcome  is 
methodological.  As  Levinskaya  observes,  "the  first  century  is  extremely  poorly 
represented  by  epigraphic  evidence  and  among  excavated  synagogues  only  one 
belongs  to  this  period"  (viii-ix).  An  analogous  deficiency  exists  among  literary 
sources  for  Jewish  diaspora  communities  outside  of  Egypt.  Consequently,  the 
historian  is  faced  with  an  onerous  conundrum:  To  what  data  might  one  turn  to 
evaluate  the  historical  picture  one  finds  in  the  Book  of  Acts?  Levinskaya's  approach 
is  to  take  the  evidence  of  later  periods  both  seriously  and  cautiously;  she  is  especially 
drawn  to  inscriptions  originating  from  the  same  region  in  the  diaspora  even  though 
from  a  century  or  two  later.  While  admitting  the  inherent  unreliability  of  any 
reconstruction  of  an  earlier  period  based  solely  on  later  sources,  she  argues  that  one 
is  on  more  solid  ground  when  one  finds  earlier  source  material  (in  this  case,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  Book  of  Acts)  that  is  corroborated  by  later  evidence.  When  this  is 
also  supported  by  additional,  earlier  material,  so  much  the  better. 

Having  established  her  methodological  parameters,  Levinskaya  turns  first  to  the 
Jewish  world  in  the  diaspora  as  this  is  described  in  Acts.  On  this  subject,  she  avers 
that  the  question  of  who  was  and  was  not  a  Jew  was  an  important  one  in  first-century 
Rome,  and  that  this  boundary  consisted  in  two  parts,  a  religious  and  an  ethnic  one. 
This  historical  picture  coheres  well  with  the  picture  of  Jewish  identity  in  Acts. 
Secondly,  she  takes  up  the  issue  of  Jewish  proselytes,  taking  the  position  that 
Judaism  in  the  first  century  was  possessed  of  no  active  "missionary  strategy,"  but 
that  it  did  welcome  those  Gentiles  who  were  attracted  to  its  religion  and  practices. 
More  discussion  is  devoted  to  the  much-debated  evidence  for  "God-fearers"— persons 
who  figure  importantly  for  the  narrative  of  Acts  but  whose  historical  existence  has 
been  suspected  or  rejected  by  some  late-twentieth-century  scholars.  For  Levinskaya, 
the  Aphrodisias  inscription  tips  the  interpretive  balance,  proving  the  existence  of  a 
category  of  friendly  Gentiles  in  the  first-century  diaspora.  The  existence  of  such 
Gentile  sympathizers  corroborates  their  importance  in  Acts,  where  they  appear  either 
as  the  backbone  of  new  Christian  communities  or  as  fierce  impediments  to  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  mission. 

Throughout  her  discussion  of  Jewish  identity-Jews,  proselytes,  and 
sympathetic  Gentiles— Levinskaya  demonstrates  exemplary  care  in  her  weighing  of 
the  evidence.  She  also  turns  the  spotlight  in  helpful  ways  on  particular  issues  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For  example,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Jewish  identity, 
she  devotes  a  lengthy  treatment  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy  (Acts  16:1-3), 
arguing  that  Timothy's  identity  was  an  ambiguous  one.  Bom  to  a  Jewish  mother  and 
Gentile  father,  he  was  a  Jew  ethnically,  but  a  Gentile  in  terms  of  religious  practice. 
Against  those  who  insist  that  the  matrilineal  principle,  whereby  Timothy  would  have 
been  regarded  an  ethnic  Jew  on  account  of  his  mother,  did  not  exist  in  the  first 
century,  she  insists  that  later  rabbinic  legislafion  did  not  "come  from  the  blue"  but 
developed  over  time  in  response  to  the  tensions  of  Jewish  life.  From  her  vantage 
point,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  matrilineal  principle  in  rabbinic  law 
emerged  in  the  Jewish  diaspora  as  Jewish  communities  struggled  with  the  problems 
arising  from  interethnic  marriages,  influenced  by  Roman  law  which  privileged  the 
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status  of  the  mother  in  cases  of  marriage  between  a  citizen  and  noncitizen. 

In  the  final  section  of  her  study,  Levinskaya  turns  to  particular  Jewish 
communities  in  the  diaspora  mentioned  by  Luke:  Antioch,  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus, 
Miletus,  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium),  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Thessalonica,  Beroea, 
Athens,  Corinth),  and  Rome.  In  each  instance,  she  examines  what  is  known  of  these 
communities  from  especially  epigraphic  testimony,  indicating  that  the  available 
evidence  supports  the  general  picture  provided  us  by  Luke  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  It  is 
disappointing  to  find  no  treatment  of  Philippi,  particularly  given  the  curious  account 
Luke  provides  in  Acts  16,  with  Paul  and  his  companions  seeking  the  "place  of 
prayer."  Levinskays  notes,  however,  that  such  places  as  Philippi  have  appeared  on 
the  map  of  the  first-century  Jewish  diaspora  exclusively  from  the  pages  of  Acts;  the 
opportunity  for  comparative  historical  study  is  thus  limited. 

Some  of  the  material  published  in  this  series  has  disappointed  because  it  has 
focused  so  fully  on  "the  first  century  setting"  without  comparable  interest  in  locating 
the  Book  of  Acts  in  that  setting,  in  spite  of  the  series  title.  At  times,  particularly  in 
the  later  chapters  of  this  book,  Levinskaya' s  own  work  falls  prey  to  this  same 
tendency,  with  the  result  that  readers  of  Acts  might  reasonably  have  expected  more 
in  the  way  of  indications  concerning  how  this  data  bears  on  our  reading  of  Acts. 
This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  study  of  Acts  nonetheless,  especially  for  its 
thoroughgoing  examination  of  Jewish  identity  and  the  problem  of  the  "God-fearers" 
in  recent  study,  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  particular  texts  in  Acts,  and  for  the  way  it 
helps  overall  to  paint  the  sociohistorical  mural  against  which  we  might  read  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Joel  B.  Green 


Edward  P.  Meadors,  Jesus  the  Messianic  Herald  of  Salvation.  Tubingen:  J.C.B. 
Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  1995.  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament  2:72,  381  pps.  ISBN  3-16-146251-3 

This  book  is  a  revision  of  the  author's  Ph.D.  thesis  written  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  (1993)  under  the  supervision  of  Prof  I.  Howard  Marshall.  It  represents  a 
challenge  to  the  growing  scholarly  assumption  which  regards  the  Q  source  as  a 
"second  sphere  of  early  Christianity."  While  the  author  affirms  the  validity  of  Q  as  a 
Vorlage,  he  seriously  questions  the  hypothesis  of  a  distinct  Q  community,  the  Q 
source  as  a  document  composed  in  multiple  stages  which  reflect  differing  theological 
emphases,  and  the  supposed  conflict  between  the  christology  of  Q  and  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  A  concomitant  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  the  Q  tradition  is  based  on 
the  authentic  teaching  of  the  historical  Jesus. 

Chapter  1  presents  a  survey  of  the  study  of  Mark  and  Q.  The  rise  of  form 
criticism  had  a  decisive  impact  on  Q  studies.  With  the  contrast  in  forms  correlated  a 
contrast  in  christology.  The  lack  of  a  passion  narrative  soon  emerged  as  material 
evidence  cited  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  Q  represented  a  distinct  theological 
tradition.  A  growing  consensus  has  emerged  which  sees  Mark's  christology  as 
representing  the  orthodox  beliefs  of  early  Christians  who  attributed  redemptive  and 
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soteriological  significance  to  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection.  In  contrast,  the 
christology  of  Q  is  said  to  emphasize  Jesus'  role  as  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  final 
judgment. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  Q  community  is  the  subject  of  chapter  2.  The  author 
defines  what  scholars  are  saying  about  the  carriers  of  the  Q  tradition  and  he  weighs 
the  value  of  the  Q  community  hypothesis.  The  sheer  lack  of  historical  data 
supporting  the  existence  of  an  isolated  Q  community  or  series  of  communities,  the 
scarcity  of  qualitative  information  documenting  the  Sitz  im  Leben  of  its  supposed 
counterpart— the  Jerusalem  community,  and  the  unconscious  manner  in  which  Jesus' 
teaching  suddenly  becomes  community  pronouncement  are  all  cited  as  difficulties  for 
the  hypothesis  of  a  distinct  Q  community. 

The  author  attempts  to  show  that  many  characteristic  themes  of  Q  (wisdom, 
prophecy,  the  Son  of  Man)  are  present  equally  and  in  similar  ways  in  Mark. 
Meadors  makes  the  claim  in  chapter  3  that  there  exists  no  evidence  that  Q  or  the  Q 
community  ever  interpreted  Jesus  along  the  lines  of  a  "wisdom  myth"  or  proclaimed 
a  wisdom  christology  which  contrasted  in  some  fashion  with  the  general  portrait  of 
Jesus  as  proclaimed  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  chapter  4,  the  author  holds  that 
Jesus'  prophetic  demeanor  in  Q  accords  fully  with  the  role  Jesus  plays  in  Mark.  The 
author  addresses  the  contemporary  Son  of  Man  debate  in  chapter  6  and  gives  reasons 
for  the  view  that  Mark  and  Q  refer  to  the  Son  of  Man  in  ways  not  altogether 
dissimilar. 

A  comparison  of  themes  in  chapter  5  indicates  that  the  OT  and  Daniel  in 
particular  provides  the  most  likely  conceptual  background  for  the  major  components 
of  Jesus'  Q  sayings.  This  is  an  important  observation  in  response  to  tradition  critics 
who  isolate  and  interpret  Q  according  to  a  single  speculative  OT  or  Hellenistic 
tradition.  Because  wisdom,  prophecy,  eschatology,  and  apocalyptic  are  present  in 
Daniel--a  document  which  precedes  Jesus  chronologically— these  concepts  may  have 
been  amalgamated  already  within  Jesus'  perspective  of  his  own  ministry.  Hence 
modem  theories  which  attribute  an  individual  layer  of  redaction  to  a  single  theme 
may  be  considered  superfluous. 

The  kingdom  of  God  in  Q  is  taken  up  in  chapter  7  and  then  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  Mark  is  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Q  in  chapter  8.  In  analyzing  the  1 3 
kingdom  of  God  sayings  which  are  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Mark,  the  author  evaluates 
the  hypothesis  that  Q  bears  witness  to  a  radically  different  "kerygmatic"  response  to 
Jesus  as  opposed  to  Mark  which  orients  around  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  It  is  the 
author's  thesis  that  a  comparison  between  the  kingdom  of  God  sayings  in  Q  arid 
Mark  reveals  not  diverse  but  similar  traditions  with  compatible  conceptual  and 
background  features. 

The  final  chapter  9  poses  the  question,  "Is  Q  from  a  'Second  Sphere'  of 
Christianity?"  The  author  believes  that  there  are  good  textual  grounds  for  claiming 
that  Mark  and  Q  have  compatible  christological  and  soteriological  emphases.  The 
author  analyzes  the  appropriate  texts  to  see  if  indeed  diverse  incompatible  streams  of 
tradition  originally  shaped  the  form  and  content  of  Mark  and  Q.  According  to  the 
author,  Q  represents  a  simple  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  and  teachings  composed  by 
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eyewitness  followers  of  Jesus,  who  passed  on  their  memory  of  Jesus  said  and  did 
during  his  earthly  ministry.  The  Q  material  is  Jewish  in  background,  synoptic  in 
context,  and  dominical  in  origin  according  to  the  documents  in  which  Q  exists. 

Meadors  summarizes  his  conclusions  in  the  form  of  six  statements:  (1) 
Comparison  between  Q  and  Mark  indicates  that  Q  is  not  from  a  "second  sphere  of 
Christianity";  (2)  Q  and  Mark  are  compatible  in  areas  where  they  can  be  compared 
validly,  that  is,  in  the  themes  and  concepts  which  they  have  in  common;  (3)  The  Q 
material,  like  Mark,  is  unified  by  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus;  (4)  The 
overwhelming  evidence  of  OT  allusions  and  quotations  in  Q  demand  that  Q's 
conceptual  background  be  classified  as  Jewish;  (5)  The  content  of  Q  does  not 
provide  landmarks  for  its  division  into  separate  strata  of  community  contemplation; 
and  (6)  The  relationship  and  historical  development  of  Mark  and  Q  in  which  both  are 
considered  to  represent  basically  conservative  redactions  of  orthodox  or  mainstream 
tradition. 

Whether  the  author  succeeds  in  challenging  the  emerging  scholarly  consensus 
regarding  various  aspects  of  the  Q  source  is  for  the  reader  to  decide.  Meadors 
certainly  does  raise  important  questions  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  author 
demonstrates  that  many  of  the  hypotheses  of  a  "critical  orthodoxy"  regarding  the  Q 
source  are  subject  to  other  possible  interpretations.  Some  of  the  examples  employed 
to  show  that  Mark  and  Q  are  compatible  seem  a  bit  contrived  at  times.  However, 
there  are  many  excellent  exegetical  arguments  presented  throughout  the  discussion. 
The  book  rightly  calls  into  question  the  christological  incompatibility  of  Mark  and  Q 
and  whether  the  elaborate  theories  about  a  esoteric  Q  community  producing  a  muUi- 
layered  redaction  is  nothing  more  than  a  scholarly  construct  which  goes  beyond  the 
historical  and  textual  evidence.     B.  Keith  Brewer,  Drew  University  Graduate  School 


Vernon  K.  Robbins,  Exploring  the  Texture  of  Texts:  A  Guide  to  Socio-Rhetorical 
Interpretation,  Valley  Forge,  PA:  Trinity  Press,  1996,  x  +  148. 

The  Tapestry  of  Early  Christian  Discourse:  Rhetoric,  Society  and  Ideology,  London: 
Routledge,  1996,  xiii  +  278,  $19.95  (paper). 

Robbins  has  provided  for  the  reader  of  these  two  books  the  fruits  of  a  decade  of 
methodological  reflection,  which  should  be  welcomed  and  read  by  all  interpreters  of 
Scripture.  Socio-rhetorical  interpretation  is  not  merely  another  method  for  reading 
texts:  it  co-ordinates  multiple  approaches  to  reading  a  text  into  an  integrated  method. 
The  method  begins  with  the  understanding  that  texts  speak  within  contexts.  As  one 
discovers  the  contexts  within  which  the  text  was  written  and  read,  and  adds  these 
dimensions  to  the  reading  of  the  text,  the  closer  one  approaches  the  full  meaning  and 
impact  of  the  text  within  a  particular  setting  (in  the  exegetical  enterprise,  usually  the 
setting  of  the  first  hearers  and  readers).  Robbins  has  codified  contexts  for  reading 
under  four  categories:  inner-texture,  inter-texture,  social  and  cultural  texture,  and 
ideological  texture  (in  Exploring,  he  adds  a  fifth  —  sacred  texture).   Within  each  of 
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these,  one  will  find  recognizable  aspects  of  other  exegetical  disciplines.  The  poetry 
of  the  method  is,  again,  in  the  integration  and  dialogue  created  between  these 
approaches. 

Inner-texture  takes  the  interpreter  into  areas  regularly  associated  with  literary 
and  rhetorical  analysis.  One  looks  for  clues  within  the  text  itself  for  units  of 
narrative  or  thought  (opening-middle-closing  texture),  themes  of  interests  of  the 
passage  (repetitive  texture),  movement  within  a  story  or  argument  (progressive 
texture),  and  the  way  in  which  a  passage  seeks  to  be  persuasive  (argumentative 
texture).  This  can  be  further  expanded  through  attention  to  the  evocative  power  of  a 
text  in  a  number  of  arenas  usually  missed  by  those  who  are  focussed  on  intellectual 
content  alone  (aesthetic  or  sensory  texture). 

Inter-texture  calls  the  reader  to  look  for  other  "texts"  which  are  at  work  in  the 
primary  text.  Most  readers  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  accustomed  to 
investigating  "oral-scribal"  texture  in  a  very  basic  sense  (looking  for  quotations 
within  a  New  Testament  text  of  a  passage  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures).  Robbins' 
discussion  of  intertexture  introduces  us  to  the  complexity  and  richness  of  a  fuller 
view  of  inter-texture.  The  interpreter  is  called  to  look  for  recitation  (verbal  quoting, 
often  with  some  significant  modifications  of  the  original),  recontextualization  (using 
verbal  echoes  from  a  traditional  text  in  a  new  setting  without  indicating  a  quotation), 
and  reconfiguration  (the  patterning  of  larger  narratives  after  traditional  ones).  The 
interpreter  is  called,  in  this  enterprise,  not  to  limit  herself  or  himself  to  Hebrew 
Scriptural  intertexts,  but  to  explore  the  full  range  of  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  texts 
which  might  be  in  dialogue  with  the  passage  or  book  under  investigation.  But 
written  "texts"  are  not  the  only  meaningful  source  of  intertexture.  Our  exploration  of 
the  biblical  text  is  enriched  as  we  explore  the  cultural  intertexture  —  the  allusions  to 
or  echoes  of  cultural  phenomena  such  as  the  message  of  Stoic  and  Cynic  preachers, 
Roman  imperial  ideology,  Greco-Roman  theorists  on  education  —  and  the  social 
intertexture  ~  the  social  roles,  codes,  and  institutions  which  make  up  the  everyday 
context  of  the  readers  (e.g.,  honor,  patronage,  army,  athletic  competitions,  etc.). 
Finally,  historical  intertexture  enters  the  investigation  as  the  interpreter  looks  for 
references  or  allusions  to  the  fabric  of  historical  events  and  data. 

Social  and  cultural  texture  leads  the  investigator  to  focus  on  the  social  world  of 
the  readers  of  a  particular  text  and  how  that  text  locates  them  in  and  moves  them  to 
respond  to  that  world.  Here  Robbins  finds  it  helpful  to  consider  the  work  of 
sociologists  such  as  Bryan  Wilson,  who  has  classified  the  types  of  responses  of  a  sect 
to  the  larger  society  (conversionist,  introversionist,  reformist,  etc.),  and  to  determine 
what  types  of  response  to  the  society  are  present  in,  or  motivated  by,  a  text.  Within 
this  texture  one  is  also  invited  to  explore  the  "cultural  location"  of  an  author  by 
examining  the  relationship  of  the  values  prioritized  by  that  author  to  the  values  of 
other  groups  and  of  the  dominant  culture.  Here  again  the  cultural  scripts  of  the  first- 
century  Mediterranean  world  appear,  as  the  interpreter  is  asked  to  explore  how 
honor,  purity,  kinship,  and  patronage  codes  are  operative  in  the  text,  and  how  these 
scripts  contribute  to  the  shaping  of  the  readers/hearers'  responses  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  texture,  ideological  texture,  asks  the  investigator  first  to  look  at  his 
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or  her  own  convictions  and  commitments  concerning  the  text  and  the  world.  Why  is 
the  investigator  looking  at  this  text?  What  does  he  or  she  believe  about  the  text 
itself,  and  how  do  these  beliefs  shape  the  way  he  or  she  will  (even,  can)  read  the 
text?  How  does  the  interpreter's  social  location  affect  his  or  her  interpretation?  It  is 
imperative  for  the  interpreter  to  conduct  such  self-examination  (and  to  examine  the 
ideologies  of  the  interpreters  he  or  she  reads)  in  order  to  understand  what  he  or  she 
brings  to  the  text  and  how  the  ideology  operates  in  limiting  and  guiding  what  reading 
will  be  possible  for  the  interpreter.  Second,  the  interpreter  is  challenged  to  uncover 
the  ideology  of  the  author.  How  does  the  author  develop  his  or  her  authority  to 
instruct  the  readers/hearers?  How  does  the  author  lead  the  addressees  to  move  in  the 
direction  favored  by  the  author?  This  calls  the  interpreter  to  read  the  author  as 
shaping  reality  rather  than  merely  mirroring  reality,  and  to  inquire  into  the  interests 
which  motivate  and  effects  which  follow  such  shaping. 

Sacred  texture,  discussed  only  in  Exploring,  focusses  the  interpreter  on  the 
discourse  about  God  and  the  sacred  in  a  text.  Perhaps  the  most  important  effect  of 
including  this  chapter  is  to  remind  the  interpreter  that  sacred  texture  emerges  through 
the  study  of  the  other  textures.  Most  interpreters  deal  primarily  or  exclusively  with 
this  last  texture,  resulting  in  a  "disembodiment  of  their  sacred  texture  from  the 
realities  of  living  in  the  world"  (Exploring,  p.  130).  This  is  a  useful  caveat,  showing 
how  attention  to  the  disciplines  of  exegesis  reward  even  the  busiest  pastor,  who  must 
communicate  the  message  of  the  text  to  "the  realities  of  living  in  the  world." 

In  the  investigation  of  each  texture,  it  is  imperative  that  the  image  of  the 
tapestry  (textures  intertwined,  braided,  woven  together)  not  be  lost.  For  the  sake  of 
presentation,  each  texture  is  discussed  separately  from  the  others:  for  the  sake  of  an 
integrated  interpretation,  the  actual  practice  must  include  dialogue  between  the 
textures,  always  returning  to  consider,  for  example,  the  inner-texture  of 
argumentation  after  the  inter-texture  of  social  and  cultural  scripts  has  been  explored, 
or  to  ponder  social  and  ideological  texture  in  light  of  discoveries  made  within  the 
study  of  intertexture  (e.g.,  how  does  the  author  select  traditions  on  which  to  build, 
and  how  does  this  selection  reveal  his  interests  for  the  community's  self- 
understanding  and  response  to  the  world?).  If  practiced  in  this  mutually-informing 
way,  attention  to  the  various  textures  will  result  in  a  finely  nuanced  reading  of  the 
text,  one  which  is  certain  to  bring  forth  valuable  insights  for  the  application  of  these 
texts  to  the  new  inner-,  inter-,  social  and  ideological  textures  of  ministry  situations. 

While  both  books  will  introduce  the  reader  to  this  method,  the  two  differ  in 
some  significant  respects.  Exploring  functions  more  as  a  textbook  on  the  method 
itself,  introducing  the  reader  to  various  components  of  the  four  textures  and 
providing  ample  models  of  the  models  at  work  (mostly  taken  from  Mark  15,  which 
provides  continuity  from  section  to  section  and  shows  how  each  texture  adds  layers 
of  appreciation  and  understanding  to  the  same  text.  This  book  is  the  preferred  tool 
for  learning  to  apply  the  method.  Tapestry  reads  more  as  a  history  of  investigation, 
taking  the  reader  through  a  critical  review  of  the  work  of  dozens  of  New  Testament 
scholars,  showing  where  each  contributes  to  a  socio-rhetorical  reading  but  going  on 
to  show  how  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  socio-rhetorical  enterprise  would  have 
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taken  the  investigation  further.  This  second  volume  makes  for  richer  reading,  as  it 
delves  into  the  theoretical  aspects  of  socio-rhetorical  interpretation  more  deeply.  It 
also  provides  a  detailed  model  of  the  method  at  work,  this  time  using  1  Corinthians  9 
to  illustrate  the  fruits  of  the  avenues  of  investigation  opened  up  by  this  method. 

Socio-rhetorical  interpretation  is  still  in  its  formative  stages,  but  this  also  adds 
to  its  strength  and  usefulness  —  the  method  is  not  so  dominant  that  the  text  is  in 
danger  of  being  given  second  place  to  methodology.  Indeed,  socio-rhetorical 
analysis  consciously  centers  itself  on  the  text  (something  often  lacking  in  social- 
scientific  criticism)  while  still  enfleshing  that  text  in  the  real-life  concerns  and 
situations  of  authors  and  addressees.  Because  it  is  aware  of  the  many  contexts  in 
which  one  must  read  a  text  to  arrive  at  a  rich,  full  interpretation,  it  will  not  tend 
toward  the  reductionism  of  any  single  method  (e.g.,  too  narrow  a  focus  on  the 
lexical,  the  literary,  the  social,  and  so  forth).  These  two  books  are  strongly 
recommended  for  all  interpreters  of  the  Bible  as  essential  "continuing  education"  in 
the  art  and  science  of  interpretation.  David  A.  deSilva 


Sondra  Ely  Wheeler,   The  New  Testament  on  Possessions   Wealth  as  Peril  and 
OW«ga//o«,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995. 

Sondra  Ely  Wheeler  makes  a  useful  contribution  to  the  debate  about  method  in 
applying  the  NT  to  current  ethical  questions.  She  chooses  a  theme  (Possessions)  and 
a  number  of  selected  NT  texts  to  focus  the  question  of  method  and  give  it 
"concreteness  and  specificity."  After  a  critical  review  of  the  methodological 
approaches  of  Gustafson,  Birch  and  Rasmussen,  Verhey,  Hauerwas  and  Ogletree, 
(useful  for  those  well-read  in  ethics,  but  too  brief  to  offer  much  to  the  beginner)  she 
offers  her  own  constructive  proposal  and  then  plunges  into  the  chosen  passages. 

The  proposal?  The  NT  is  an  in-house  document  that  invites  those  who  have 
accepted  Jesus  as  Lord  further  into  the  particular  relationship  of  disciple  to  master. 
The  "ethical"  material  of  the  NT  is  "tertiary"  -  two  steps  removed  from  the  central 
concerns  of  the  canon,  which  are  first,  what  God  has  done  in  Christ,  secondly  the 
relationship  into  which  he  invites  us,  and  only  thirdly  specifics  of  behavior. 
However,  the  first  two  levels  of  the  NT  message  provide  the  reality  base  from  which 
its  value  claims  are  derived.  Though  tertiary,  these  ethical  values  are  essential,  as  the 
disciple  relationship  can  have  no  substance  apart  from  "concrete  acts  of  obedience." 
With  all  this  I  agree  heartily. 

She  then  sets  forth  4  common  patterns  of  moral  reasoning  from  theological 
principle  to  moral  demand:  the  imitation  of  God,  the  pursuit  of  holiness  as  a 
requirement  of  fellowship  with  God,  the  application  of  general  moral  principles,  and 
acting  wisely.  This  section  is  useful  discussion  for  any  student  of  NT  ethics. 

Wayne  Meek's  sociological  analysis  of  NT  ethical  behavior  is  introduced  next 
as  a  help  to  understanding  how  moral  injunctions  were  received  and  understood  in 
the  original  situation.  This,  says  Wheeler  is  an  essential  stage  in  discovering  how 
they  should  function  in  the  present. 
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Her  methodological  conclusions  (or  working  principles)  follow: 

1 .  Attention  to  the  whole  canon  with  a  weighting  of  ethical  instructions 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  weight  given  then  in  the  NT. 

2.  Frank  dealing  with  divergences  as  manifestations  of  different  norms,  or 
by  "reasoned  judgement  about  what  must  take  precedence." 

3.  NT  rules  must  be  taken  as  binding  (given  "presumptive  force")  unless 
there  are  particular  circumstances  causing  them  to  be  overridden. 

4.  The  unspoken  assumption  of  the  "moral  world"  which  lies  behind 

moral  instructions  must  be  recognized. 

5.  Exegesis  must  not  be  overridden  by  method. 

This  last  consideration  is  particularly  important  in  my  opinion,  and  my 
impression  is  that  in  dealing  with  her  exemplar  texts  Wheeler  does  in  fact  place  the 
emphasis  here. 

In  dealing  with  her  first  exemplar,  Mark  10:17-33,  she  proceeds  with  sensible 
caution  declining  to  base  conclusions  on  a  supposed  historical  background,  and  opts 
for  an  analysis  of  the  story.  My  feeling  is  she  gets  the  right  answer:  Mark's  focus  is 
discipleship,  not  possessions  -  "The  decisive  weight  of  this  passage  falls  on  wealth's 
feature  of  being  a  potential  obstacle  to  discipleship,  rather  than  on  the  need  to  give  to 
the  poor.. .it  is  not  the  state  of  being  wealthy  that  is  in  question,  but  the  fatal  state  of 
being  unable  to  abandon  wealth  to  follow  Jesus."(53)  Her  path  to  get  there  is, 
however,  questionable:  in  issuing  his  command  to  sell  Jesus  is  turning  from  the 
second  table  of  the  Decalogue  to  the  first;  loving  God  with  a  united  heart  "gives 
intelligibility  to  all  that  follows. "(45)  It  may,  but  does  it  arise  from  an  analysis  of  the 
text?  Her  next  stage  is  to  assert  that  love  of  God  takes  the  form  of  discipleship.  She 
is  on  firmer  ground  when  she  reasons  that  discipleship  at  that  moment  meant  the  road 
to  Jerusalem  and  death.  Why  Jesus  should  tell  the  man  to  go  sell  his  possessions  at 
that  moment,  however,  remains  mysterious.  The  proof  of  her  conclusion  is  there  in 
Mark,  though  she  appears  to  overlook  it:  Jesus  does  not  commend  those  who 
abandon  all  for  his  sake  and  the  gospel's  (house  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
mother...),  but  those  who  for  his  sake  leave  anything  ("house  or  brothers  or  lands"), 
and  of  course  they  are  promised  much  more  in  return  in  this  time. 

As  for  the  moral  use  of  the  story  in  today's  world,  she  makes  the  excellent  point 
that  unless  the  kingdom  of  God  is  understood  still  to  have  some  concrete  value  it  has 
no  moral  use  at  all:  "Without  a  concept  of  a  kingdom  that  can  command  allegiance, 
the  idea  that  wealth  might  compete  for  that  allegiance  has  no  purchase  or 
weight."(56) 

Other  key  NT  passages  on  possession  follow  with  preliminary  critical  remarks, 
a  literal  translation  of  the  passage,  discussion  of  structure  and,  relation  of  the  passage 
to  the  broader  themes  of  the  book,  and  finally  discussion  and  conclusion  about  the 
contemporary  moral  use  of  the  passage. 

Luke  12:22-34  is  correctly  (in  my  opinion)  seen  in  the  context  of  Jesus  desire 
that  his  disciples  should  be  liberated  from  fear,  though  she  overlooks  (also  in  my 
opinion)  the  fact  that  this  fear  arises  precisely  from  the  threat  of  persecution  and  loss 
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of  livelihood  which  following  Jesus  brings;  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  simple  wisdom 
discourse  on  the  possibility  of  a  fearless  and  generous  life  for  those  who  have  faith, 
but  a  desperately  necessary  assurance  to  those  who  decision  to  follow  Jesus  entails 
the  threat  of  deprivation. 

In  these  first  two  exemplars  Wheeler  makes  the  point  that  for  them  to  function 
ethically  in  the  modem  church  some  belief  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  real  blessing 
is  required.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  former.  With  the  latter,  the  focus  is 
rather  on  the  Father  who  can  be  trusted  to  provide-unless  one  understands  "treasure 
in  heaven"  as  the  kingdom.  At  this  point  Wheeler's  exegesis  is  thin;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  clarify  this  key  concept. 

The  criticism  of  insufficient  attention  to  careful  exegesis  can  be  made  at  other 
points  in  the  study.  The  chapter  on  2  Corinthians  8:1-15  is  in  many  ways  insightful 
and  enlightening,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  what  Paul  means  by  "equality," 
though  much  is  made  of  the  concept  in  later  chapters  and  suggestions  of  far-reaching 
social  consequences  advanced.  Indeed  there  may  be  a  violation  of  Wheeler's  own 
hermeneutical  method  (point  1)  here,  for  the  notion  of  equality  apart  from  this  text  is 
absent  from  the  NT  and  the  OT,  though  it  has  an  important  place  in  Greek  ideas  of 
friendship  (which  may  provide  the  key  to  its  use  by  Paul). 

Wheeler's  fourth  and  last  example  is  James  5:1-6  for  which  she  provides  a 
useful  and  to  my  mind  faultless  exposition. 

A  chapter  follows  in  which  she  attempts  to  summarize  the  teaching  on 
possession  of  Matthew,  the  Johannine  literature,  the  deutero-Paulines  and  the 
General  Epistles.  The  intention  is  sound:  to  place  the  teaching  of  individual  texts 
within  a  wider  canonical  context.  The  difficulty  is  the  brevity  which  necessitates 
doubtful  matters  of  extreme  importance  to  be  asserted  without  support.  For  example: 
in  Matthew  "both  Jesus  and  the  disciples  are  depicted  as  poor.. ."(109).  I  question 
whether  this  is  so. 

Chapter  8  unites  the  material  of  the  study  in  a  delineation  of  the  various  themes 
in  the  NT's  treatment  of  possessions:  "Material  wealth  is  problematic  because  it  is 
often  a  hindrance  to  heeding  the  gospel;  it  is  dangerous  because  it  is  a  temptation  to 
the  sin  of  idolatry;  it  is  suspect  because  it  is  frequently  the  result  or  the  means  of 
social  injustice,  finally,  its  disposition  is  a  matter  of  great  moral  weight,  as  the 
response  to  human  needs  is  a  sign  of  the  advent  of  God's  kingdom  and  a  test  of  the 
love  that  identifies  Jesus'  true  followers."(134) 

The  final  chapter  suggests  that  the  best  way  of  using  the  NT's  teaching  on 
possession  today  is  neither  as  a  set  of  rules,  nor  even  ethical  principles  of  fixed 
application,  but  as  questions  which  the  Christian  community  puts  to  those  who  share 
its  view  of  moral  authority.  Wheeler  very  helpfully  puts  some  of  these  into  concrete 
form  under  the  headings  of  Questions  about  Liberty,  Worship,  Justice  and  Care.  For 
this  approach  to  work-indeed  for  the  NT  to  work  as  an  effective  ethical  guide-she 
restarts  what  she  has  said  before;  there  must  be  a  Christian  community  whose  belief 
in  the  coming  kingdom,  saving  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  in  a  personal 
mission  which  follows  from  individual  redemption  shapes  its  moral  world. 
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Otherwise  much  of  the  call  to  a  different  way  with  possessions  has  no  rational 
foundation.  David  Seccombe,  South  Africa 


M.  E.  Boring,  Klaus  Berger,  Carsten  Colpe,  ed.,  Hellenistic  Commentary  to  the  New 
Testament,  Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1995,  633  pp.,  $69.95. 

Scholars  and  exegetes  have  long  realized  the  necessity  of  reading  the  New 
Testament  documents  against  their  Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  environments.  The 
linguistic,  philosophical,  theological,  social,  cuhural,  and  political  world  of  the  first- 
century  Mediterranean  provides  the  indispensable  context  which  allows  the  text  to 
have  meaning.  This  collection  of  Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  texts,  newly  translated 
and  expanded  from  the  original  German  edition  of  1984,  stands  in  a  long  line  of 
Biblical  reference  tools  which  seek  to  make  readily  available  these  background 
materials,  going  back  to  the  groundbreaking  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  of  J.  J. 
Wettstein  (1751-52).  Wettstein's  compendium  of  comparative  texts  focused  on 
lexicography  —  refining  our  understanding  of  the  semantic  field  of  a  particular  Greek 
word  or  phrase  through  seeing  that  entry  used  in  a  variety  of  other  ancient  texts  (an 
approach  which  survives  in  G.  Kittel's  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New 
Testament).  The  Hellenistic  Commentary  stands  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Religionsgeschichtlicheschule  ("history  of  religion  school")  which  rose  to 
prominence  in  nineteenth-century  Germany.  This  approach  looks  for  point  of 
contacts  between  the  forms  of  religious  expression  (concepts  and  actual  practice)  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  larger  Hellenistic  and  Greco-Roman  environment.  It 
is  interested  primarily  in  reconstructing  the  implicit  or  explicit  dialogues  between  the 
New  Testament  authors  and  other  shapers  of  first-century  religion.  The 
Commentary,  like  the  "history  of  religion  school,"  is  primarily  interested  in 
comparative  texts  which  bring  to  light  the  process  of  discussion,  differentiation,  and 
self-definition  occurring  among  the  early  church,  traditional  Greco-Roman  religion, 
mystery  religions,  philosophical  religions  (the  line  was  not  so  clear  in  this  period), 
magic,  other  Jewish  movements,  and  the  like. 

The  Commentary  is  organized  according  to  the  canonical  order  of  the  New 
Testament  literature,  presenting  976  extra-biblical  texts  for  comparison  with  single 
verses  of  or  larger  passages  within  our  twenty-seven  canonical  books.  This  is  not  a 
"commentary"  in  the  traditional  sense,  with  some  exposition  of  every  verse  of  the 
New  Testament:  rather,  comparative  material  is  simply  given  underneath  a  Scriptural 
citation,  with  some  annotations  drawing  out  some  possible  conclusions  about  the 
New  Testament  text  based  on  the  comparison.  The  only  snag  in  the  book-by-book 
outline  occurs  within  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  Comparative  literature  relevant  for 
parallel  passages  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are  located  within  the  section  devoted 
to  Matthew,  making  the  sections  on  Mark  and  Luke  remarkably  short.  A  newly 
compiled  Scripture  Index,  however,  makes  it  quite  easy  to  find  the  appropriate  places 
in  Matthew  where  Marcan  and  Lucan  parallels  are  discussed.  The  "Introduction  to 
the  English  Edition,"  together  with  the  translated  original  introduction  to  the  German 
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Edition,  provide  some  very  helpful  methodological  guidelines  and  cautions 
concerning  the  use  of  comparative  texts  and  the  safe  use  of  "parallels."  Scholars 
have  been  very  wary  of  using  parallels  to  argue  for  supposed  genetic  relationships 
between,  say,  Qumran  and  the  early  church,  or  mystery  cults  and  Pauline 
Christianity,  and  the  fruits  of  a  generation  of  such  methodological  reflection  and 
clarification  are  made  available  to  the  reader  in  these  introductions. 

The  actual  distribution  of  texts  is  rather  uneven.  The  four  gospels  are  given 
more  attention  than  the  other  twenty-three  books  combined.  John,  for  example, 
enjoys  seventy  pages  of  comparative  texts,  while  Acts  (a  longer  book  with  more 
points  of  contact  with  the  wider  Mediterranean  world!)  is  afforded  only  twenty-six. 
The  peculiar  slant  of  the  "history  of  religion  school"  often  provides  some  very 
helpful  background  information.  The  treatment  of  Revelation,  for  example,  is 
excellent.  Texts  illuminating  Roman  imperial  religion  and  ideology  are  given  in 
abundance,  so  that  John's  conversation  (really,  his  argument)  with  this  strain  of 
Mediterranean  religion  is  made  clear  for  the  modem  reader  and  irrefutably 
documented.  The  few  pages  which  are  allotted  Acts  are  also  very  helpful.  The 
reader  learns  from  these  Greco-Roman  texts  that  early  Jewish-Christian  criticism  of 
worship  even  at  the  Jerusalem  Temple  as  unsatisfactory  (cf  Stephen's  speech  in  Acts 
7,  and  also  the  argument  of  Hebrews)  reflects  a  wider  rejection  of  worship  bound  to 
artificial  representations  and  human-made  temples.  An  excerpt  from  Suetonius 
portrays  magic  as  receding  in  the  face  of  the  arrival  of  "true"  religion  (Augustus' 
revival  of  traditional  Roman  religion),  which  sheds  some  light  on  the  frequent 
portrayal  of  magicians  and  magic  losing  their  following  after  Pettr  or  Paul  has 
preached  the  gospel  (Acts  8:9-13;  13:6-12;  19:18-20).  Romans,  similarly,  receives 
helpful  clarification  from  a  number  of  comparative  texts:  Paul's  discussion  of  God's 
grace,  forgiveness,  and  justification  of  the  unrighteous  is  shown  to  be  conceptually 
quite  at  home  within  Judaism  (the  Qumran  Community  Rule),  and  so  the  reader  is 
forced  both  to  re-think  Judaism  (as  more  than  the  legalistic,  external  religion  that 
nineteenth-century  German  scholars  would  have  us  still  believe)  and  probe  deeper 
for  Paul's  distinctive  contribution. 

This  Commentary  will  thus  reward  the  patient  reader  with  such  insights  as  will 
drive  him  or  her  deeper  into  the  world  of  the  text  and  therefore  into  its  meaning.  The 
more  familiar  we  become  with  this  foreign  world,  the  less  we  will  be  likely  to  read 
our  cultural  and  religious  presuppositions  into  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the 
more  we  will  be  enabled  to  hear  it  on  its  own  terms.  I  cannot  fault  this  volume  for 
being  limited  in  scope,  but  a  word  must  be  said  about  its  particular  limitations.  The 
Commentary,  like  the  "history  of  religion  school,"  will  only  take  the  student  so  far. 
There  are  indispensable  backgrounds  to  reading  the  New  Testament  which  are 
completely  unrepresented  here.  These  areas  comprise  the  rhetorical  context  of  the 
ancient  world  and  the  cultural  context  of  its  inhabitants  —  without  which  our  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  will  be  quite  skewed.  For  example,  while  there  are  numerous 
texts  for  Phil  2:5-1 1,  showing  possible  parallels  to  the  Christ-hymn  (all  of  which  are 
a  bit  of  a  reach,  actually),  there  is  nothing  which  illumines  Paul's  use  of  political  and 
civic  language  to  create  a  sense  of  unity  among  the  believers  (an  illuminating 
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comparative  text  is  readily  available  in  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  48).  Similarly,  the 
"unchangeableness"  and  eternal  "sameness"  of  Jesus  in  Hebrews  is  often  read  by  the 
modem  reader  through  the  lens  of  fourth-century  Christology  as  belonging  to  a 
discussion  of  ontology:  a  citation  of  Dio,  Or.  74.4,  however,  would  show  the  modem 
reader  that  this  is  a  topic  more  at  home  in  the  ancient  world  in  a  discussion  of 
reliability  or  trustworthiness.  This  lack  of  coverage  becomes  even  more  crippling  to 
a  reading  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence,  where  the  rhetorical  practice  of  first- 
century  Sophists  and  their  followers  is  an  essential  background  to  understanding  the 
divisions  of  1  Corinthians  1-4,  and  the  low  evaluation  of  Paul's  apostleship  in  both 
letters. 

The  second  neglected  area  is  that  of  the  cultural  world  of  the  ancient 
Mediterranean.  That  which  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  authors  and  hearers  of  the 
New  Testament  is  a  critical  context  for  us  to  recover  if  we  are  not  to  read  what  we 
take  for  granted  (our  cultural  presuppositions)  into  the  text.  The  discussion  of 
Hebrews,  for  example,  is  very  strong  on  comparative  literature  for  the  concepts  of  a 
"son  of  God,"  a  "priestly  Messiah,"  and  an  eschatological  "Melchizedek"  figure,  but 
equally  illuminating  for  the  letter  would  be  some  discussion  of  patronage  and 
brokerage  in  the  ancient  world  (though  this  latter  is  intimated  in  a  text  which  speaks 
of  priests  as  securing  divine  gifts  for  the  people).  Troublesome  texts  like  Heb  6:4-8 
could  then  be  helpfully  illuminated  by  texts  which  speak  of  the  necessity  of  honoring 
and  remaining  loyal  to  one's  patron,  and  never  to  risk  exclusion  from  favor  by 
insulting  a  benefactor  (see  Dio,  Or.  3 1 .65). 

Of  course,  a  single  volume  cannot  be  expected  to  cover  all  the  necessary 
territory.  These  comments,  therefore,  should  not  be  taken  as  criticisms  of  the 
Hellenistic  Commentary  itself,  as  much  as  a  caution  that  a  true  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  always  depends  on  looking  at  more  aspects  of  the  ancient  world  than  can 
be  included  between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume,  and  an  attempt  to  map  out  some 
aspects  of  the  terrain  left  uncovered.  The  Commentary,  like  any  collection  of  ancient 
texts,  should  be  welcomed  and  used  with  gratitude,  but  must  also  lead  the  student 
ever  deeper  into  the  treasure  rooms  of  the  library  of  Greco-Roman  and  early  Jewish 
literature  as  the  place  to  find  the  best  conversation  partners  for  biblical  interpretation. 

David  A.  deSilva 


Douglas  R.  A.  Hare,  Mark,  Westminster  Bible  Companion.  Louisville,  Kentucky: 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1996.  x  +  230  pp. 

This  popular  commentary  credibly  "seeks  both  to  explain  the  biblical  book  in 
its  original  historical  context  and  explore  its  significance  for  faithful  living  today."  It 
aims  at  a  lay  audience,  but  offers  insights  that  will  be  helpful  to  pastors  and 
seminarians  as  well.  Each  section  begins  with  a  reproduction  of  the  NRSV  text, 
proceeds  with  clear  and  uncomplicated  textual,  philological,  historical,  and  narrative 
comments,  and  (usually)  closes  with  some  pastoral  comment  about  the  contemporary 
meaning  of  the  passage.  Hare  addresses  the  relevant  scholarly  issues  including  the 
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question  of  "the  Messianic  secret"  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  "son  of  man,"  though  he 
seems  less  interested  in  some  recent  work  on  genre  and  the  role  of  women  in  Jewish 
religion  and  culture. 

Because  of  the  relative  paucity  of  Jesus'  teachings  in  Mark  and  Mark's 
sustained  attention  to  the  passion  narrative  Hare  emphasizes  the  gospel's  portrait  of 
Jesus,  through  whose  "life  death,  and  resurrection  ...,  God's  love  for  us  becomes 
visible"  (p.  3).  He  adopts  and  frequently  refers  to  Kahler's  famous  dictum  that  Mark 
is  "...  a  passion  narrative  with  an  extended  introduction."  Hare  also  assumes  that 
Jesus  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

Hare  has  helpfully  and  sensitively  applied  his  understanding  of  the  historical 
context,  especially  of  first  century,  Palestinian  Judaism.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  in  the  light  of  the  prevalence  of  anti-Semitism  in  our  culture  and  can  be 
seen  in  his  treatment  of  purity  issues,  the  Pharisees  and  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  the  Romans  for  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  a  few  cases.  Hare 
seems  to  base  his  portrayal  of  first  century  Judaism  on  something  other  than  first 
century  sources  (for  example,  "the  scribes  appropriately  supported  their  rulings  by 
citing  precedents  and  earlier  opinions,  not  by  claiming  unmediated  authority,"  p.  28). 
Generally,  however,  his  attention  to  history  is  well-informed  and  sensitive  to  the 
distance  between  the  gospel's  first  readers  and  its  contemporary  readers  as  well  as 
the  distance  between  Mark  and  the  historical  events  themselves. 

In  spite  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  content  and  presentation  of  the 
commentary,  there  are  a  few,  minor  weaknesses.  Occasionally  Hare  offers  an 
interpretation  that  may  (or  may  not,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view)  be  a  little 
anachronistic.  For  example,  his  proposal  that  the  use  of  the  aorist  tense  in  1:11  may 
represent  a  conscious  rejection  of  adoptionism  seems  unlikely. 

Finally,  although  Hare  generally  maintains  a  coherent  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  as  a  whole,  he  often  neglects  the  coherence  of  the  gospel  by  treating  the 
contemporary  meaning  of  the  passages  rather  atomistically.  The  suggestions  are 
generally  helpful,  but  often  more  appropriate  to  the  particular  passage  taken  in 
isolation  than  to  the  passage  as  one  piece  of  the  larger  gospel.  For  example,  the 
casting  out  of  demons  by  Jesus'  disciples  is  taken  to  mean  that  "Today's  gospel  must 
likewise  be  clothed  with  concern  for  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed"  (p.  72).  This  obligation,  itself  quite  valid  and  important, 
overlooks  the  broader  message  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  inaugurated  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  characterized  by  victory  over  the  forces  of  evil,  in  which 
this  world's  social  norms  are  turned  upside  down  so  that  the  servant  is  the  greatest, 
the  last  is  the  first,  and  the  child  is  most  to  be  honored. 

Hare  is  to  be  thanked  for  producing  a  balanced  and  readable,  popular 
commentary  that  introduces  lay  readers  to  the  scholarly  issues  while  remaining 
focused  on  the  message  of  Mark.  J'atrick  A.  Tiller 
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Robert  H.  Stein,  Luke,  New  American  Commentary  24,  Nashville:   Broadman,  642 
PP- 

Sharon  H.  Ringe,  Luke,  Westminster  Bible  Companion.    Louisville:    Westminster 
John  Knox,  1995  $20.00 

Darrell  L.  Bock,  Luke  9:51—24:53.     Baker  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  3B.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1996,  1 162  pp.  $34.99. 

The  1990's  will  prove  to  have  been  a  fruitful  decade  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  commentaries  published  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Three  such  commentaries  are 
listed  above. 

Robert  Stein's  commentary  represents  solid  evangelical  scholarship  on  the 
Third  Gospel.  The  hallmark  of  the  work  is  Stein's  methodological  clarity.  He  has 
chosen  not  to  provide  yet  another  excavation  and  appraisal  of  Gospel  sources  and 
traditions.  Rather,  he  has  attempted  to  write  a  commentary  on  Luke.  To  this  end  he 
has  applied  composition  criticism  to  Luke's  text.  A  methodological  sister  to 
redaction  criticism,  composition  criticism  focuses  not  only  on  those  elements  in  the 
Gospel  that  may  be  directly  traced  to  Luke's  hand,  but  on  the  totality  of  Luke's 
Gospel  (and  Acts)  as  a  literary  whole.  The  goal  of  Stein's  commentary  is  "to  seek  to 
understand  what  the  author  of  Luke  1:1—24:53  wanted  to  tell  Theophilus"  (58). 

The  simplicity  of  Stein's  procedure  for  accomplishing  his  interpretive  goal  is 
apparent  in  the  organization  of  the  commentary.  Each  unit  from  the  NIV  text  is 
followed  by  three  sections:  Context,  Comments,  and  The  Lukan  Message.  Under 
"Context"  Stein  sets  forth  the  relationship  of  the  passage  to  its  literary  (and 
sometimes  historical)  context.  Depending  on  the  passage,  one  may  find  explanations 
of  a  passage's  function  within  its  immediate  context,  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  or 
against  a  specific  Old  Testament  background.  Often  the  passage  is  viewed  through  a 
Synoptic  prism  (comparison  to  Parallels  in  Matthew  and/or  Mark)  or  the  question  of 
historicity  is  entertained.  Although  these  two  lines  of  inquiry  are  not  in  themselves 
illegitimate,  they  tend  to  detract  from  Stein's  task  of  interpreting  what  Luke  has  to 
say  to  Theophilus  in  1:1—24:53.  Stein's  verse-by-verse  "Comments"  are  succinct, 
and  since  relevant  words  or  phrases  are  printed  in  boldface,  the  reader  may  easily 
find  comments  on  specific  points  of  interest.  Here  is  standard,  evangelical 
interpretation:  straightforward  commentary  marked  by  a  close  lexical  and 
grammatical  reading  of  the  Greek  text.  "The  Lukan  Message"  is  intended  to  be  a 
distillation  of  the  message  which  Luke  sought  to  convey  to  Theophilus.  It  is  usually 
no  more  than  a  collection  of  theological  themes  culled  from  the  passage,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  adumbrated  in  the  introduction  to  the  commentary.  Often 
these  segments  have  a  systematic  theology  "feel"  to  them  that  is  not  consonant  with 
the  nature  of  Luke's  project  as  a  work  of  narrative  theology.  Overall,  Stein  has 
produced  a  no-nonsense  commentary  whose  chief  value  lies  in  its  clearly-defined 
method  that  may  be  replicated  with  profit  by  preachers  and  students.  However,  Stein 
could  have  contributed  to  an  advance  in  Lukan  scholarship  by  employing  formal 
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literary  studies  (drawing  from  narratology  or  audience-orientated  criticism)  or  social- 
scientific  criticism  in  order  to  explore  how  ancient  readers  like  Theophilus  might 
have  apprehended  Luke's  narrative  world. 

Sharon  Ringe  has  written  an  accessible  commentary  on  Luke  that  will  not  only 
benefit  laypersons  with  no  formal  theological  education,  but  preachers  and  scripture 
scholars  as  well.  She  has  offered  a  fresh  interpretation  of  Luke  that  utilizes  a  variety 
of  critical  methods  and  grapples  with  the  Lukan  text  on  many  levels  (e.g.,  as  a  NT 
scholar,  as  a  contemporary  woman,  as  a  believer)  in  a  relatively  small  compass.  The 
commentary  employs  the  NRSV  text,  but  Ringe's  comments  evidence  a  familiarity 
with  the  Greek  text.  Like  Stein,  Ringe  concentrates  on  Luke's  work  as  a  literary 
whole;  but  she  advances  further  by  being  attentive  to  the  narrative  cues  within  the 
text:  narrative  setting,  characterization,  point  of  view,  etc.  She  also  incorporates 
insights  from  cultural  anthropology  to  assist  in  understanding  the  social  dynamics 
that  are  operative  in  Luke. 

Ringe  has  a  two-pronged  emphasis.  First,  she  believes  the  dominant  theme  in 
Luke  is  like  liberation  theologies'  "options  for  the  poor."  Second,  she  is  interested  in 
the  Lukan  portrayal  of  women.  Throughout  the  commentary  she  highlights  how  at 
the  heart  of  the  gospel  there  is  an  overturning  of  the  oppressive  structures  of  honor 
and  shame,  patronage,  and  economic  exploitation.  She  also  captures  the  full-orbed 
nature  of  salvation  which  goes  beyond  simply  the  salvation  of  "souls"  to  the 
reintegration  of  fragmented  lives,  the  restoration  of  individuals  into  communion  with 
God  and  their  neighbors,  and  the  demolition  of  protocols  of  behavior  that  enslave  or 
dehumanize.  This  broadly-conceived  salvation  is  made  evident  in  Ringe's 
elucidation  of  Jesus'  healing  miracles  as  acts  of  social  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  restoration.  However,  Ringe  reads  against  Luke  at  points  where  she  thinks 
he  has  not  been  sufficiently  liberated  from  the  dominant  world  view  that  the  gospel 
opposes.  She  criticizes  how  Luke  casts  slaves  and  women  in  their  customary  roles 
within  Greco-Roman  society,  hence  legitimizing  the  oppressive  systems  of  slavery 
and  patriarchy.  But  Ringe  unfairly  and  anachronistically  critiques  Luke  from  a 
modem  vantage  point.  She  does  not,  for  instance,  distinguish  between  "slavery  in  the 
ancient  world  and  that  in  nineteenth-century  America  (slavery  in  the  Greco-Roman 
world  was  not  universally  associated  with  low  status,  social  isolation,  or  poverty,  and 
could  even  present  opportunities  for  upward  mobility).  Ringe  could  also  give  Luke 
more  credit  for  his  "pro-woman"  stance,  even  though  it  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a 
twentieth-century  feminist  social  ethic.  All  in  all,  Sharon  Ringe  has  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  dialogue  with  the  Third  Evangelist  and  has  invited  her  contemporaries  to  do 
the  same  so  that  they,  too,  may  be  challenged  by  the  liberating  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Finally,  there  is  the  massive  second  volume  to  Darrell  Bock's  commentary  on 
Luke.  The  commentary  is  billed  as  historical,  exegetical,  and  pastoral,  and  it  seems 
to  live  up  to  the  first  two  of  these  objectives.  The  layout  of  the  book—including  the 
running  outline  at  the  top  of  each  new  section  and  the  use  of  shaded  text--is>pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  assists  the  reader  in  finding  particular  portions  of  the  commentary. 
Each  passage  is  discussed  in  six  sections:  First,  an  overview  of  the  passage;  second, 
a  discussion  of  sources  and  historicity;    third,  a  listing  of  the  identifiable  forms 
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within  the  passage,  an  outUne,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  themes  within  the  passage; 
fourth,  Bock's  literal  translation  of  the  passage  followed  by  verse-by-verse  exegesis; 
fifth,  a  summary  of  the  passage;  and  sixth,  additional  notes  devoted  primarily  to 
textual  questions.  The  summary  of  the  passage—intended  to  serve  the  pastoral 
function  of  answering  the  question.  How  did  Luke  want  the  reader  to  respond  to  this 
event  or  teaching?~is  more  often  than  not  only  a  summary  of  the  unit's  themes  and  is 
usually  repetitive  of  comments  made  in  sections  one  and  three. 

Bock's  work  differs  from  the  two  commentaries  reviewed  above  in  that  in 
several  senses  it  is  not  strictly  a  commentary  on  Luke  (to  borrow  Stein's  emphasis). 
First,  a  bulk  of  the  work  is  interested  in  establishing  the  historicity  of  the  traditions 
and  sources  from  which  Luke  drew.  Throughout  the  commentary  Bock  maintains  an 
ongoing  debate  with  the  Jesus  Seminar.  Second,  Bock's  commentary  is  nearly  as 
much  a  commentary  on  Matthew  and  Mark  as  it  is  on  Luke,  for  he  is  continually 
making  Synoptic  comparisons  which  could  be  easily  observed  in  a  Gospel  Synopsis. 
Third,  the  authentication  of  traditions  tends  to  downplay  the  uniqueness  of  Luke's 
own  creative,  interpretive  contributions.  The  singularity  and  artistry  of  Luke  is 
blurred  by  a  constant  concern  for  complementarity  among  Luke  and  his  sources. 
Fourth,  Bock  is  heavily  indebted  to  a  core  number  of  commentaries  on  Luke,  and  he 
frequently  presents  a  barrage  of  issues  and  theses  concerning  given  passages  from 
which  he  customarily  selects  one  or  two  options  which  he  deems  amenable  to 
conservative  approach  to  the  text.  Yet  Bock  has  thereby  performed  a  service  for 
students  of  Luke  by  making  accessible  to  English  readers  the  views  of  a  number  of 
German  scholars.  Above  all,  within  the  confines  of  his  own  historical  interests.  Bock 
has  aimed  at  being  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  He  has  not  forged  a  new  path  in 
Lukan  studies,  but  he  has  provided  a  compendium  of  past  historical-critical 
scholarship  that  has  been  brought  before  the  bar  of  conservative  judgement. 

Kevin  L.  Anderson,  London  Bible  College/Brunei  University 


Philip  Wesley  Comfort,  I  Am  The  Way,  A  Spiritual  Journey  Through  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1994,  212  pp. 

In  introducing  his  most  recent  study  of  the  Fourth  gospel  Philip  Wesley 
Comfort  comments  on  the  way  that  the  gospel  has  intrigued  him  and  been  his 
constant  companion  throughout  his  entire  Christian  journey. 

It  is  this  notion  of  a  journey  that  provides  the  conceptual  backdrop  for  I  Am 
The  Way.  Comfort  locates  the  concept  of  journey  as  a  key  to  unlocking  both  the  text 
of  the  gospel  as  well  as  its  effect  upon  the  reader.  The  gospel  itself  depicts  three 
journeys  -  the  journey  of  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father,  the  journey  of  the  disciples  into 
the  reality  of  God  and  therefore  eternal  life  and  the  journey  of  all  believers  towards 
the  full  enjoyment  of  God.  As  a  reader  Comfort  suggests  that  we  participate  in  this 
final  journey  as  he  has  discovered  through  his  many  years  of  reading  and  reflection. 

Following  a  brief  discussion  of  preliminary  issues  where  the  author's 
conservative  position  on  issues  of  authorship,  genre  and  audience  are  stated  Comfort 
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takes  the  reader  on  a  journey  through  the  gospel  commenting  along  the  way. 

Comfort's  love  and  appreciation  for  the  text  is  evident  throughout  and  this  is 
really  the  major  attraction  of  this  work.  There  are  insights  borne  out  of  a  lifetime's 
experience  with  the  gospel  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  God  speak  through  it  which 
are  well  worth  hearing. 

However  there  are  a  few  observations  to  be  made.  While  most  definitely  being 
significant,  the  theme  of  journey  fails  to  bear  the  weight  as  interpretative  key  that 
Comfort  would  have  it  do.  This  particular  study  falls  into  the  trap  that  awaits  any 
thematic  examination  of  such  a  complex  work  as  this  gospel  with  its  many  tightly 
related  themes—that  of  reducing  or  oversimplifying  that  complexity  to  an 
unnecessary  extent. 

In  terms  of  approach  Comfort's  book  appears  to  fall  between  a  number  of 
stools.  At  times  it  feels  like  a  devotional/spiritual  reading,  at  other  times  a  literary 
reading;  excurses  of  a  theological  nature  are  placed  within  the  narrative  flow  and 
there  is  also  some  helpful  exegetical  comment,  chiefly  confined  to  the  footnotes. 
This  leads  to  some  confusion  and  frustration  from  the  reader's  point  of  view.  The 
desire,  occasionally  felt,  for  more  rigorous  exegesis  and  more  extensive  explanation 
or  justification  taken  for  a  particular  position  jostles  with  an  appreciation  for  a 
spiritual  reading  which  is  in  turn  mingled  with  reservations  at  points  concerning  the 
method  used  to  derive  such  a  reading. 

The  ambiguous  approach  leads  to  an  unevenness  in  the  treatment  of  the  text 
which  is  at  times  disconcerting— an  inordinate  amount  of  attention,  comparatively 
speaking,  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  exegesis  of  14:2  for  example— not  a 
problem  in  its  own  right  but  why  here  and  not  elsewhere  when  other  controversial 
passages  are  dealt  with  in  relatively  summary  fashion,  e.g.  16:8-1 1? 

Having  expressed  these  reservations  however  it  remains  to  be  said  that  there 
remains  much  benefit  in  joining  Comfort  in  his  journey  through  John's  Gospel. 

W.H.  Salier,  Moore  Theological  College,  Newton,  Australia 


Douglas  J.  Moo.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  New  International  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.  Grand  Rapids,  MI  and  Cambridge,  UK:  Eerdmans,  1996. 

In  1991,  Professor  Moo  of  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  published  his 
commentary  on  Romans  1-8  in  the  now  defunct  Wycliffe  Exegetical  Commentary 
series.  Happily,  a  revision  of  that  work,  along  with  Moo's  discussion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  epistle,  has  now  appeared— all  1,102  pages— in  the  highly  respected 
NICNT  series,  replacing  the  long-outdated  volume  by  J.  Murray.  Since  Cranfield's 
publication  of  his  two  volumes  in  the  ICC  series  (1979),  we  have  seen  J.  D.  G. 
Dunn's  two  volumes  in  the  WBC  (1988),  J.  Fitzmyer's  large  volume.io,  the  Anchor 
Bible  series  (1993),  and  now  Moo.  Moo's  contribution  fits  well  among  these  other 
major  works;  in  fact,  it  is  needed  to  even  out  the  landscape. 

At  many  points  Moo  defends  and  reasserts  traditional  views  that  have  come 
under  criticism  in  the  two  decades  since  Cranfield.   At  the  same  time,  he  challenges 
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some  well-established  traditional  positions,  as  we  will  see  below.  His  comments  are 
thorough  and  precise;  one  easily  follows  the  reasoning  of  this  seasoned  exegete. 
The  massive  and  extensive  footnotes  testify  to  Dr.  Moo's  comprehensive  research  on 
all  significant  issues.  Only  rarely  does  the  reader  feel  that  Moo  has  stopped  too  soon 
without  sufficiently  explaining  a  text  or  an  issue.  An  example  for  me  occurs  in  his 
comments  on  10:21.  Surely  a  commentator  who  has  come  to  Moo's  conclusions 
about  God's  sovereign  election  of  some  for  salvation  and  of  others  to  damn  ought  to 
attempt  to  explain  God's  apparent  frustration  at  Israel's  "stubborn  resistance  to  that 
grace"  (p.  669).  But  such  slights  seem  few  in  the  commentary  overall.  This  is  a 
thorough  work  that  presents  the  author's  arguments  in  a  very  convincing  manner. 

A  most  telling  result  of  Moo's  exegesis  is  his  refusal  to  jump  on  the  E.  P. 
Sander's  bandwagon  of  what  J.  D.  G.  Dunn  has  called  the  new  perspective  on  Paul," 
BJRL  65  (1983)  95-122,  and  Romans  1-8,  WBC  (Dallas:  Word,  1989),  [xiii-lxii, 
inter  alia].  Moo  also  appears  to  reject  N.  T.  Wright's  perspective  on  the 
"righteousness  of  God"  [What  Saint  Paul  Really  Said]  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans; 
Cincinnati:  Forward  Movement,  1997].  Dunn  and  Wright,  formidable  British 
scholars,  represent  a  growing  movement  to  revision  the  Reformation-motivated 
(starting  with  Luther)  tendency  to  see  Jewish  legalism  as  the  "culprit"  against  which 
Paul  wrote  in  Galatians  and  Romans.  The  traditional  view  was  that  "works  of  the 
Law"  described  the  Jews'  attempts  to  earn  or  merit  righteousness  with  God.  Sanders 
[see  his  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism  (London:  SCM,  1977)],  Dunn,  Wright,  and 
others  have  argued  that  the  phrase  "convenantal  nomism"  describes  first  century 
Judaism's  relationship  to  the  Law  better  than  the  pejorative  "legalism"  that  grew  out 
of  Luther's  rejection  of  Catholicism.  This  new  perspective  understands  the  Jews' 
concern  for  obedience  to  the  Law  as  a  concern  to  "stay"  in  the  covenant,  not  to  earn 
their  way  into  it.  Their  mistake,  according  to  this  view— and  against  which  Paul 
directed  so  much  of  his  polemic— was  that  they  were  trying  to  impose  their  Jewish 
"boundary  markers"  (e.g.,  circumcision)  on  the  Gentiles,  rather  than  realizing  that 
God  accepts  Gentiles  via  faith  in  Christ  apart  from  such  "works  of  the  Law." 

Moo  finds  such  a  position  very  unlikely  in  view  of  his  exegesis  of  Romans.  On 
one  side,  even  if  the  convenantal  nomist  position  has  merit,  the  Jews  were  still 
working  to  stay  in  (even  if  not  to  gain  entrance  into)  the  covenant.  Paul's  point  is 
that  one  cannot  use  works  in  any  way  to  bring  about  justification.  But  Moo  goes 
farther  questioning  the  entire  construct.  He  argues,  ".  .  .  Palestinian  Judaism  was 
more  'legalistic'  than  Sanders  allows,  and  that  Paul  is  also  responding  to  Jews  who 
did,  in  some  sense,  think  to  be  justified  by  doing  the  law"  (p.  215). 

Likewise  Moo  goes  against  a  tendency  to  understand  the  genitive  case  use  of 
the  word  of  "Jesus"  in  the  expression  "the  faith  of/in  Jesus"  as  subjective  or 
possessive:  the  faith  or  faithfulness  that  Jesus  exhibits.  Moo  defends,  correctly  I 
think,  the  traditional  view  of  the  objective  genitive:  humans  place  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  object  of  the  faith.  Also,  he  finds  that  the  Greek  term  hilasterion  (3:25) 
inescapably  means  propitiation,  the  turning  away  of  God's  wrath  (p.  234f.),  against 
many  who  see  the  term  referring  to  expiation,  the  covering  or  removal  of  sin. 

A  short  review  can  only  tackle  a  few  matters.  One  striking  conclusion  of  Moo's 
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work  occurs  in  his  discussion  of  7: 13-25.  Going  against  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
traditions  and  most  modem  interpreters  (that  these  verses  describe  the  "normal" 
Christian  experience  of  struggle  with  the  flesh  in  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit),  after 
presenting  the  arguments  on  both  sides  Moo  concludes  that  they  rather  describe  and 
unregenerate  person.  Specifically,  Moo  says,  "Paul  is  characterizing  his  pre- 
Christian  situation  from  his  present  Christian  perspective"  (p.  450f.).  Though  he 
argues  cogently,  in  the  end  I  feel  he  fails  to  convince.  He  does  not  sufficiently 
account,  in  my  estimation,  for  the  placement  of  these  verses  in  the  overall  argument 
of  the  letter.  Why  discuss  his  pre-conversion  state  at  this  point?  After  all  Paul  has 
argued  in  chapter  6,  would  he  now  return  to  an  issue  he  dealt  with  in  the  early 
chapters:  viz,  the  pre-Christian  struggle? 

Importantly,  Moo  concludes  that  creation's  ultimate  destiny  is  transformation, 
not  annihilation  (see  pp.  516ff.).  Moo's  exegesis  of  the  "election"  texts  is  decidedly 
Calvinistic  and  Reformed.  On  the  question  of  what  means  "all  Israel  will  be  saved" 
(1 1 :26),  Moo  persuasively  contends  that  "Israel"  refers  to  the  nation  Israel  (or  at  least 
the  elect  within  Israel).  "All"  refers  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  not  every  specific 
individual  Jew.  "Salvation"  occurs  at  the  end  of  this  age  at  the  return  of  Jesus.  But 
salvation  is  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus;  Jews  will  not  find  salvation  by  their  faithful 
adherence  to  torah.  No,  there  will  be  a  mass  turning  of  Jews  to  their  Messiah  Jesus 
just  prior  to  his  return. 

If  you  don't  have  a  comprehensive  commentary  on  Romans,  Moo's  very 
accessible  work  should  figure  high  on  your  list.  If  your  only  critical  commentary  on 
Romans  is  Dunn,  you  need  Moo  as  a  counterweight.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  the 
beginner  or  the  popular  reader.  But  for  pastors,  scholars,  and  teachers,  It  will  serve 
as  a  reliable  guide  through  this  most  crucial  book  in  the  Bible.  Even  where  you 
decide  to  part  company  with  Moo,  you  will  know  clearly  what  is  at' stake,  for  he 
comments  not  merely  on  the  grammatical,  historical,  and  textual  significance  of  the 
issues,  but  he  draws  out  the  theological  implications  of  the  various  choices  and 
options.  William  W.  Klein,  Denver  Seminary 


Lewis  R.  Donelson,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  I  and  2  Timothy,  and  Titus,  Westminster 
Bible  Companion,  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1996,  viii  +  192  pp. 

In  this  entry  in  the  Westminster  Bible  Companion  series,  Lewis  R.  Donelson, 
Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
accepts  the  daunting  task  of  providing  lay  readers  with  concise  treatments  of  five  of 
the  most  theologically  and  critically  complex  writings  of  the  NT.  Two  convictions 
guide  Donelson's  treatment  of  these  epistles,  one  of  which  may  be  surprising  and 
disconcerting  to  many  readers  while  the  other  prods  readers  into  critical  reflection  on 
how  Christians  are  to  apply  the  ancient  sources  of  their  faith  to  very  different  modem 
situations. 

The  first  of  these  convictions  is  that  these  epistles  are  pseudonymous  letters 
originating  in  the  subapostolic  church  as  rearticulations  of  Pauline  theology  in 
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different  locations  and  times.  The  writers  of  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  each  give  distinct  readings  and  reformulations  of  Paul's  writings  while 
remaining  faithful  to  Paul.  Colossians  addresses  the  theological  issue  of  power, 
affirming  the  supremacy  and  victory  of  Christ  over  all  powers  in  the  universe  (8). 
Ephesians  is  a  commentary  on  Colossians  written  as  a  blessing  to  God  for  God's 
blessings  to  us  (59),  authored  by  a  student  of  Paul  who  used  Colossians  as  a  basic 
literary  and  theological  outline  for  his  own  work  (60).  The  Pastorals  were  written  by 
a  potent  moralist  who  viewed  certain  heretics  within  the  church  as  teaching  and 
practicing  a  form  of  Christianity  that  was  not  theologically  Christian  and  was  not 
leading  to  salvation,  for  which  the  author  urges  correct  teaching  of  the  apostolic 
gospel  leading  to  virtuous  living  (173). 

In  a  sort  of  appendix,  Donelson  addresses  the  question  of  authorship,  outlining 
in  broad  strokes  the  evidence  leading  to  his  conclusion  of  pseudonymous  authorship 
of  these  epistles  (182-89).  While  the  detail  given  in  support  of  pseudonymous 
authorship  of  these  epistles  (182-89).  While  the  detail  given  in  support  of 
pseudonymous  authorship  will  not  satisfy  many  adherents  to  this  position,  the 
evidence  Donelson  notes  in  favor  of  Pauline  authorship  is  given  very  short  shrift  and 
is  cursorily  dismissed.  While  more  detailed  treatments  of  the  evidence  can  be  found 
by  inquisitive  readers  in  the  provided  bibliography,  less  motivated  readers  might 
view  Donelson's  conclusions  as  the  final  word  on  the  matter. 

Donelson 's  second  conviction  is  closely  related  to  his  first  and  is  stated  at  the 
outset  of  his  work: 

All  Christian  theology  must  be  both  conservative  and  creative;  it  must  be 
both  old  and  new.  It  must  be  old  because  it  must  be  faithful  to  the  ancient 
truths  of  the  gospel.  It  must  be  new  because  the  gospel  requires  new 
formulations  in  new  moments.  To  conserve  this  living  gospel  we  must  say 
new  things  (1). 

Donelson  sees  the  authors  of  these  pseudonymous  epistles  as  exemplars  of  this 
principle.  Writing  in  the  name  and  authority  of  Paul,  they  take  the  substance  of 
Paul's  gospel  and  apply  it  to  new  situations.  Donelson  argues  that  we  today  must 
also  take  the  gospel  and  articulate  it  in  terms  applicable  to  our  own  time. 

Donelson  gives  some  excellent  examples  of  the  tensions  inherent  in  doing  this 
type  of  work.  In  discussing  the  issues  of  the  silence  of  women  in  church  in  1  Tim. 
2:9-15  (129-30)  and  of  hierarchical  power  structures  in  the  household  codes  of  Eph. 
5:21-6:9  (101-3),  Donelson  notes  that  these  texts  genuinely  conflict  with  our  cultural 
sensibilities  and  require  careful  reflection  for  contemporary  application. 
Unfortunately,  examples  of  such  application  are  few,  owing  primarily  to  space 
limitations  and  the  number  of  epistles  discussed.  The  major  impetus  for  Donelson's 
challenge  to  modem  believers  to  rearticulate  the  ancient  gospel  in  creative  ways  must 
come  primarily  from  the  examples  of  these  subapostolic  biblical  writers  rather  than 
from  illustrations  of  how  they  did  this. 

The  issue  of  psuedonymity,  however,  is  the  aspect  of  this  work  that  proves  most 
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troublesome.  This  book  may  be  the  first  exposure  to  the  issue  for  many  whose  own 
Bibles  introduce  these  letters  as  written  by  Paul.  While  Donelson  claims  that  the 
issue  of  authorship  plays  little  role  in  shaping  his  interpretation  of  the  letters  (185), 
the  book  itself  portrays  quite  a  different  picture.  Donelson's  argument  that  the 
gospel  tradition  must  be  reformulated  in  succeeding  generations  seems  to  rely  on 
pseudonymity.  If  the  Bible  itself  gives  evidence  of  subsequent  creative 
rearticulations  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  then  modem  readers  have  warrant  for  doing 
so.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  pseudonymity  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
arguing  this  case.  Would  it  not  equally  be  true  that  the  apostolic  gospel  needs 
contextual  articulation  if  such  articulations  came  from  the  apostle  himself  as  he 
encountered  different  situations?  Indeed,  if  Paul  himself  did  such,  would  not  an 
apostolic  exemplar  argue  at  least  as  strongly  for  this  practice  as  would  later  thinkers 
writing  pseudonymously?  Pseudonymity  is  not  prerequisite  to  Donelson's  argument 
and  its  interweaving  throughout  the  book  may  be  more  distractive  than  conducive  to 
his  program. 

More  troubling  is  the  candid  admission  that  these  biblical  writers  were  in  fact 
being  deceptive  to  their  audiences  by  claiming  to  be  "Paul."  At  several  points 
Donelson  highlights  the  fact  that  these  writers  wanted  and  needed  their  readers  to 
believe  Paul  was  writing  these  letters  and  the  autobiographical  details  and  personal 
greetings  were  designed  to  carry  off  this  deception  (e.g.,  54,  78-79,  1 17,  134).  What 
is  interesting  is  that  Donelson  is  quite  open  with  the  fact  that  no  examples  of 
accepted  orthodox  Christian  epistolary  pseudepigraphy  exist  and  that  when  such 
letters  were  discovered  they  were  rejected  (79).  Apparently  these  letters  were  the 
exceptions.  Nevertheless,  readers  of  this  companion  may  wonder  about  the  counsel 
to  lead  virtuous  lives  grounded  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  when  the  writers  of  these 
letters  themselves  were  intentionally  deceptive  when  composing  this  counsel.  Nor 
will  the  irony  of  the  command  from  the  fictitious  Paul  for  Christians  to  be  truthful  to 
each  other  be  lost  on  Donelson's  readers  (Eph.  4:25). 

Donelson's  book  offers  some  sound  elucidations  of  the  biblical  text  for 
laypersons.  But  this  fact  may  be  overshadowed  by  his  insistence  on  the 
pseudonymous  authorship  of  these  letters.  It  took  courage  to  present  this  work  to 
this  target  audience,  but  I  wonder  if  championing  this  position  will  not  ultimately 
undermine  his  important  conviction  that  all  generations  of  the  church  must  be  in 
creative  conversation  with  the  ancient  sources  of  their  faith.  Jeffrey  S.  Lamp 


Grant  R.  Osborne,  The  Hermeneutical  Spiral:  A  Comprehensive  Introduction  to 
Biblical  Interpretation.  Downers  Grove,  I L:  InterVarsity  Press,  1991.  499  pages. 

Grant  Osborne's  Hermeneutical  Spiral  is  one  of  the  better  recent  textbooks  on 
hermeneutics  written  from  an  evangelical  perspective.  A  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School,  Osborne  has  written  many  articles 
of  exegesis  and  biblical  theology.  His  hermeneutics  text  intends  to  take  the 
interpreter  from  inductive  Bible  study  through  exegesis  and  application  to  sermon 
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preparation.  The  book  is  particularly  aimed  at  pastors  because  of  Osborne's 
contention  that  "the  final  goal  of  hermeneutics  is  not  systematic  theology  but  the 
sermon"  (12). 

After  some  introductory  chapters,  the  volume  is  organized  according  to  general 
hermeneutics  (context,  grammar,  semantics,  syntax,  historical/cultural  background) 
and  special  hermeneutics  (genre  analysis).  Useful  chapters  follow  on  biblical  and 
systematic  theology  and  their  relationship  to  hermeneutics.  The  interpretive  process 
concludes  with  two  chapters  entitled  "homiletics"  that  cover  the  application  of 
Scripture  Appendices  provide  a  lucid  and  helpful  orientation  to  recent  discussions 
of  meaning. 

Osborne's  perspective  is  evangelical,  although  he  shows  an  awareness  of  (and 
engages  in  dialogue  with)  other  perspectives.  He  maintains  the  priority  of  the 
author's  intended  meaning  for  exegesis,  but  contends  that  the  goal  of  interpretation  is 
contextualizing  the  biblical  message  for  today  (6).  His  process  thus  moves  from 
"textual  meaning"  to  "contextual  meaning"  (14).  Like  many  evangelicals,  he 
employs  E.  D.  Hirsch's  distinction  between  meaning  and  significance  to  allow  for  a 
stable  meaning  with  multiple  applications. 

Both  the  exegetical  technique  and  the  application  model  are  heavily  influenced 
by  linguistics,  drawing  particularly  on  the  work  of  translator  Eugene  Nida.  In 
application,  for  example,  the  interpreter  is  to  determine  the  "deep  structure" 
(principle)  underlying  the  "surface  message"  and  then  apply  that  principle  to  parallel 
situations  today.  One  can  contextualize  at  either  the  general  or  the  specific  level 
(336-338).  Just  as  dynamic  equivalence  translators  take  seriously  both  the  original 
language  and  the  receptor  language,  Osborne's  approach  attempts  to  take  seriously 
both  "horizons"--that  of  the  biblical  interpreter  and  that  of  the  biblical  text. 

The  Hermeneutical  Spiral  achieves  its  aim  of  being  comprehensive.  Someone 
who  worked  through  the  entire  volume  would  have  a  good  grounding  in  recent 
research  on  hermeneutics  and  would  take  away  applicable  principles  and  practical 
techniques.  Osborne  tries  to  find  a  balance  between  information  and  transformation, 
beginning  with  his  declaration  that  hermeneutics  is  not  only  a  science  and  an  art  but 
also  a  spiritual  act  (5).  The  emphasis  he  gives  to  application  and  proclamation  assists 
this  aim.  However,  the  focus  on  homiletics  is  too  narrow  a  framework  in  which  to 
discuss  the  application  of  scripture;  it  may  turn  away  readers  who  would  benefit  from 
the  discussion. 

The  volume's  biggest  drawback  is  its  visual  presentation.  Pages  appear  dense, 
with  narrow  margins,  crowded  lines,  and  a  small  type  font.  The  eight-page  table  of 
contents  is  very  busy;  a  profusion  of  horizontal  lines  dividing  sections  and 
connecting  titles  with  page  numbers  makes  it  difficult  to  read.  The  appearance 
problems  make  the  sometimes  technical  discussions  even  more  daunting. 

This  book  would  be  an  excellent  resource  for  teachers,  intermediate  students,  or 
pastors  who  have  some  background  in  hermeneutics.  It  is  perhaps  overly  technical 
for  beginning  students,  and  it  is  rather  lengthy  and  academic  to  be  a  practical 
resource  for  sermon  preparation.  Brenda  B.  Colijn 
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Charles  J.   Scalise,  From  Scripture   To   Theology:      A    Canonical  Journey  Into 
Hermeneutics,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois:  InterVarsity  Press,  1996,  150  pp.  (paper) 

Scalise's  book  is  an  easy  to  read  introduction  to  theological  hermeneutics  which 
includes  a  very  extensive,  selected  annotated  bibliography.  He  creatively  presents 
his  information  by  means  of  a  "travel  motif  which  guides  the  reader  through  some 
thorny  territory  into  a  clearer  understanding  of  both  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
a  "canonical"  hermeneutical  model.  If  you  are  a  seasoned  traveler  of  this  territory 
then  you  may  want  to  read  his  earlier  more  academically  and  technically  argued 
work,  {Hermeneutics  As  Theological  Prolegomena:  A  Canonical  Approach,  Macon, 
Georgia:  Mercer  University  Press,  1994). 

In  "Beginning  the  Journey:  From  Bible  to  Doctrine",  Scalise's  helps  the 
beginning  traveler  prepare  for  the  theological  trip  by  addressing  important 
evangelical  theological  presuppositions  concerning  scripture.  He  concludes  this 
chapter  by  giving  an  overview  of  terrain  that  will  be  covered  in  the  remainder  of  the 
book. 

In  "Investigating  Old  Roads:  The  Bible  and  History"  Scalise  explains  ways  to 
prominent  twentieth  century  evangelical  routes  are  inadequate  for  the  task.  "The- 
Facts-of  Revelation"  or  data  for  propositions  approach  views  the  Bible  as  a 
storehouse  of  theological  facts  that  simply  need  to  be  logically  systematized  into  the 
doctrinal  presuppositions.  The  "Facts  of  Revelation"  approach  has  many  pitfalls,  the 
most  challenging  being  the  reduction  of  scripture  to  a  history  book,  thus  confusing 
historical  accuracy  with  the  truthfulness  of  scripture.  The  second  route  Scalise 
identifies  is  "The  Events-of-Revelation"  or  the  history  of  salvation.  This  approach 
also  has  many  obstacles,  such  as  reducing  revelation  to  the  saving  acts  of  God  and 
attempting  to  read  all  of  the  Bible  as  ancient  history.  This  chapter  would  help 
evangelical's  better  appreciate  the  many  difficulties  facmg  those  who  desire  to  move 
from  scripture  to  normative  theological  formulation. 

Scalise  suggests  that  a  better  mode  of  transportation  for  the  journey  of  traveling 
from  scripture  to  theology  is  a  slightly  modified  version  of  Brevard  S.  Childs 
canonical  approach  to  Biblical  interpretation.  He  explains  the  "canonical  approach" 
in  chapter  three,  "Discovering  a  Better  Route:  The  Bible  as  Canon"  and  further 
clarifies  the  importance  of  this  approach  for  evangelicals.  After  explaining  the 
interpretive  approach,  he  then  sets  out  to  show  how  the  canonical  approach  can  make 
the  transition  from  scripture  to  doctrinal  exposition.  The  Doctrine  of  God  is  a  test 
case.  Thus  Scalise,  a  seasoned  traveler  of  theological  hermeneutics,  becomes  an  able 
guide,  helping  the  novice  traverse  the  difficult  terrain  of  movirtg  from  scripture  to 
theological  exposition,  a  terrain  beset  with  pitfalls  and  obstacles,  many  of  which 
evangelicals  are  simply  unaware,  or  just  ignore.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  "reader- 
friendly"  presentation  and  examination  of  Child's  canonical  approach  for  biblical 
interpretation  or  simply  desiring  to  revisit  hermeneutical  concerns,  then  this  book 
would  be  a  helpful  guide.  Ken  Archer 
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William  Crockett,  ed.     Four  Views  on  Hell.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1996  (orig. 
1992).  192  pp,  $14.99  pb. 

The  Counterpoint  series  offers  an  evangelical  forum  for  the  discussion  of  hot 
topics  such  as  the  charismatic  gifts.  Each  major  viewpoint  is  presented,  and  then  the 
other  contributors  respond.  In  this  way  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  talking 
past  one  another,  or  casual  misrepresentation  is  lowered  (but  not  eliminated!). 

Evangelicals  had  become  used  to  familiar  terrain  in  the  views  of  hell.  Purgatory 
was  a  Catholic  invention,  conditional  immortality  ("conditionalism"  is  the  view  that 
humans  are  not  naturally  immortal,  and  thus  may  be  annihilated  in  hell)  was  limited 
to  a  few  Protestant  sects,  and  anyone  else  who  softened  on  eternal  fire  was  a  liberal. 
In  the  recent  decade  that  pattern  has  broken  down.  Today  all  sorts  of  opinions  may 
be  found  among  professing  evangelicals.  Most  notable  is  the  blooming  of 
conditionalism  among  some  leading  British  Christians.  Paradoxically,  the  newly 
evolving  Worldwide  Church  of  God  is  questioning  whether  its  conditionalism  was 
biblical  after  all. 

In  Four  Views  Clark  Pinnock  promotes  a  version  of  the  Conditional  View.  John 
Walvoord  and  William  Crockett  (a  New  Testament  scholar;  the  others  are 
theologians)  defend  traditional  approaches,  that  hell  is  everlasting  torment  either  in 
literal  fire  (Walvoord)  or  in  an  indescribable  state  that  is  represented  by  fire  and 
other  metaphors  (Crockett).  Zachary  Hayes  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Union 
supplies  a  fine  presentation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Incongruously  Hayes  says  little  about  hell,  but  he  does  spark  a  riveting  discussion  of 
the  role  of  apocryphal  literature  and  church  tradition  in  theology,  and  the  effect  that 
the  doctrine  of  justification  had  in  closing  down  purgatory. 

All  the  authors  look  at  biblical,  theological,  and  historical  material,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Walvoord  looks  at  all  the  right  passages,  but  his  essay 
comes  off  as  pedestrian.  He  also  fails  to  appreciate  that  Crockett's  so-called 
"metaphorical"  position  is  virtually  the  same  as  his  "literal"  one.  Pinnock  tends  to 
minimize  the  deep  roots  of  the  traditional  view,  trying  to  pin  its  popularity  on 
Augustine  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  while  asserting  (mistakenly)  that  early  works  such 
as  the  Didache  taught  annihilationism.  He  also  notes  that  hell  began  to  absent  itself 
from  evangelical  preaching  as  early  as  the  17th  century.  All  four  writers  address  the 
kerygmatic  obstacles  preachers  face  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  and  ask  after  the 
motivations  of  those  who  affirm  or  deny  eternal  torment. 

What  becomes  perfectly  clear  is  that  all  four  men  appreciate  the  need  to 
comment  on  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The  defenders  of  the  traditional  view  must 
argue  that  the  early  church  got  its  theology  straight,  while  Pinnock  must  counter  that 
history  is  not  that  clear-cut,  and  besides,  Protestants  are  not  supposed  to  revere 
tradition  anyway.  One  wishes  for  an  historical  overview  such  as  was  included  in 
Zondervan 's  The  Rapture  Question. 

This  volume  is  useful  as  an  introduction.  The  essays  are  clear  and  readable  and 
they  generally  stick  to  the  issues.  The  student  would  be  well  prepared  by  doing  some 
prior  lexical  study  of  aiaiios,  by  skimming  Matthew,  Luke  and  Revelation,  by 
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looking  at  the  relevant  portions  of  /  Enoch  and  Justin  Martyr's  First  Apology,  and  by 
savoring  the  Martyrdom  ofPolycarp. 

Gary  S.  Shogren,  Seminario  ESEPA,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 


Jacques   Dupuis,   S.J.,    Who  Do    You  Say  I  Am?     Introduction  to   Christology, 
Maryknoll,  New  York:  Orbis  Books,  1994,  194  pps  (paper) 

The  question  posed  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mark  8:29; 
Matt  16:15),  from  which  the  title  of  this  book  is  taken,  continually  calls  for  a  fresh 
response.  Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J.,  professor  of  theology  at  the  Georgian  University  and 
former  teacher  in  India,  contributes  to  the  ongoing  christological  reflection  with  this 
brief  but  comprehensive  and  well  articulated  introduction  to  "the  mystery  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  place  and  significance  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Christian  tradition  is 
distinct  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  comparative  religion  and  from  the  vantage  point 
of  Christian  faith.  The  person  and  work  of  Christ  stands  at  the  center  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Christian  theology  is  essentially  christocentric.  Christology  does  not  replace 
theology  in  that  "Christ-the-sacrament"  points  toward  the  mystery  of  God. 
Christology  leads  to  theology.  Christology  also  implies  anthropology  in  that  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  establishes  between  God  and  human  beioigs  a 
"marvelous  exchange"  by  which  humanity  becomes  partners  with  God. 

The  author  rejects  the  deductive  methodology  of  both  the  "dogmatic"  and 
"genetic"  or  "historical-evolutive"  approaches  to  christology  and  adopts  an  inductive 
method  that  begins  with  the  context.  The  hermeneutical  circle  is  replaced  by  triangle 
which  consists  in  the  mutual  interaction  among:  (1)  the  text  comprising  Scripture, 
Tradition  and  the  Church's  Magisterium  ("Christian  memory");  (2)  the  concrete 
context  comprising  the  entire  surrounding  cultural  reality;  and  (3)  the  interpreter 
defined,  not  as  the  individual  theologian,  but  as  the  local  church.  Contextual 
diversity  such  as  that  between  the  First  and  Third  Worlds  and  within  the  Third  World 
itself  calls  for  Christology  to  be  plural.  In  particular,  this  calls  for  a  Christology  of 
liberation,  inculturation,  and  religious  pluralism. 

Chapter  1  gives  a  general  survey  of  modem  christological  approaches  and 
evaluates  the  merits  and  limitations  of  them.  The  christological  approaches  studied 
fall  under  two  categories.  Some  are  concerned  with  biblical  christology;  others  refer 
to  theological  perspectives.  Those  approaches  concerned  with  biblical  christology 
include  historico-critical,  existential,  and  Christological  titles.  Those 'approaches 
which  refer  to  theological  perspectives  include  critico-dogmatical,  salvation  history, 
anthropological,  liberation  Christology,  feminist  liberation  Christology,  and 
Christology  in  interreligious  perspective.  After  discussing  them,  some  conclusions 
are  drawn  concerning  the  approach  that  is  followed  in  the  book.  This  is  done  by 
enunciating  five  principles:  dialectical  tension,  totality,  plurality,  historical 
continuity,  and  integration. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  proceed  in  chronological  sequence  as 
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Christology  is  traced  from  the  Historical  Jesus  through  the  Early  Church  and  then  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  councils  respectively.  Chapter  2  shows  that  Jesus  is  truly 
at  the  source  of  the  Church's  christological  faith  or  that  there  is  continuity  in 
discontinuity  between  Jesus'  implicit  Christology  and  the  explicit  Christology  of  the 
apostolic  Church.  The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  four  sections:  the  mission  of 
Jesus  with  the  Reign  of  God  as  the  central  theme,  the  personal  identity  of  Jesus 
implicitly  emerging  from  his  words  and  actions,  Jesus  facing  his  imminent  death 
constituting  an  implicit  soteriology,  and  Jesus'  resurrection  and  the  Easter  experience 
which  represents  the  irruption  of  eschatology  into  human  history. 

Chapter  3  follows  the  process  of  development  of  NT  Christology  through  two 
main  stages:  (1)  the  proclamation  of  the  Risen  Christ  in  the  early  kerygma;  and  (2) 
from  the  proclamation  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  the  confession  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Explicit  Christology  begins  with  Easter.  The  Christology  of  the  early  kerygma  is 
described  as  a  Christology  "from  below"  which  is  functional  in  nature.  The  organic 
development  from  the  functional  Christology  of  the  early  kerygma  to  an  ontological 
Christology  "from  above"  finds  expression  in  the  NT  by  the  concepts  of  preexistence 
and  incarnation  of  Jesus  in  the  kenosis  passage  (Phil.  2)  and  finally  culminating  in 
the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  in  the  Prologue  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  (1:1-18). 

The  development  of  postbiblical  christological  dogma  through  the  councils  of 
the  patristic  age  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  4.  The  exposition  is  limited  to  the  main 
christological  councils,  from  Nicaea  (325)  to  Constantinople  III  (681),  which  have 
influenced  significantly  the  evolution  of  the  christological  dogma.  For  each,  the 
historical  context,  the  significance  of  the  Church's  formulation  of  faith,  and  the 
abiding  actuality  today  of  both  questions  and  responses,  are  briefly  exposed.  The 
direction  a  renewed  Christology  should  take  is  described  in  terms  of  four  aspects:  the 
historical  with  an  emphasis  on  event  over  doctrine,  the  personal  or  trinitarian  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  the  soteriological  motive 
behind  the  Incarnation,  and  the  dynamism  of  faith  involving  mutual  interaction 
between  Christology  from  below  and  from  above. 

Chapter  5  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  human  psychology  of  Jesus  in  terms  of 
his  self-awareness  and  human  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  human  will  and 
freedom,  on  the  other.  The  respective  problems  of  unity-in-distinction,  knowledge 
and  nescience,  distinction-in-unity,  and  freedom  in  dependence  is  presented.  An 
attempt  is  then  made  toward  a  solution  of  each  of  these  problems  which  ultimately 
involves  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  both  the  reality  of  Jesus'  historical  human 
condition  and  his  personal  identity  as  Son  of  God  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel 
tradition. 

The  focus  of  chapter  6  is  on  two  different  dimensions.  One  consists  in  asking 
the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ  for  and  in  the  context  of  the  created  world  and  human 
history.  Another  consists  in  seeking  the  meaning  of  Christ  and  the  place  of  the 
Christ-event  in  the  vast  context  of  the  plurality  of  human  cultures  and  religious 
traditions.  The  first  way  of  seeking  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  God's  plan  leads  to  a 
cosmic  Christology;  the  other  calls  for  a  Christology  of  religious  plurality.  In  the 
section  on  Jesus  Christ  in  the  debate  on  religious  pluralism,  three  main  positions  are 
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distinguished:  (1)  the  ecclesiocentric  view  of  exclusivism;  (2)  the  theocentric  view  of 
pluralism;  and  (3)  the  christocentric  view  of  inclusivism.  The  inclusive  position 
alone  is  capable  of  holding  together  and  harmonizing  the  two  basic  axioms  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  are  obligatory  for  any  Christian  theology  of  religions:  (1)  the 
universal  salvific  will  of  God;  and  (2)  the  necessary  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
every  salvation  mystery.  B.  Keith  Brewer 


Millard  J.  Erickson,  How  Shall  They  Be  Saved?   The  Destiny  of  Those  Who  Do  Not 
Hear  of  Jesus,  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1996,  278  pp  pb,  $19.99. 

There  are  many  in  this  world  who  have  not  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  (arguably 
many  more  than  have  heard).  The  church  has,  from  its  earliest  days,  wrestled  with 
what  the  fate  of  these  people  is.  Are  all  such  people  condemned  to  eternity  in  hell? 
If  not,  on  what  basis  are  they  acceptable  to  God?  These  are  the  questions  which 
Millard  Erickson  addresses  in  this  book. 

The  first  half  of  Erickson's  book  is  a  survey  of  how  the  Christian  church  has 
variously  dealt  with  the  question  of  those  who  have  not  heard.  He  begins  by 
describing  traditional  Roman  Catholic  and  then  Protestant  exclusivism  (that  is,  the 
view  that  only  Christians  shall  be  saved).  Next  he  discusses  classical  universalism 
(the  belief  that  everyone  will  be  saved  regardless  of  religious  beliefs),  twentieth- 
century  pluralism  (the  belief  that  Christianity  is  not  the  only  true  religion),  and 
finally  Roman  Catholic  and  then  Protestant  inclusivism  (the  view  that  Christianity  is 
the  true  religion,  but  also  that  some  may  be  saved  outside  of  Christianity).  In  each 
case  Erickson  provides  examples  of  representative  authors,  and  then  suggests  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  that  system. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  provides  discussions  of  some  of  the  theological 
issues  involved:  the  extent  of  general  revelation,  the  possibility  of  conversion  after 
death,  the  biblical  requirements  for  salvation,  the  question  of  whether  Scripture 
indicates  the  how  large  the  number  of  those  saved  versus  those  lost  will  be,  and  the 
question  of  annihilationism.  There  are  few  surprises  here.  In  light  of  the  categories 
delineated  in  the  first  section,  therefore,  Erickson  may  be  described  as  a  fairly 
conservative  Protestant  exclusivist. 

This  reviewer  found  the  theological  discussions  in  the  chapters  under 
consideration  to  be  somewhat  disappointing.  First,  their  contents  may  for  the  most 
part  be  anticipated  without  difficulty  by  someone  familiar  with  his  earlier  Christian 
Theology.  More  bothersome,  however,  is  that  Erickson  seems  to  wobble  on  his 
central  issue.  In  his  critique  of  Protestant  exclusivism  he  writes. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  with  this  view  is  that  it  has  not  really 
grappled  adequately  with  the  problem  of  human  responsibility.  That  is  to 
say,  how  can  people  who  have  not  heard  the  gospel  be  without  excuse  if 
they  could  not  possibly  have  believed  and  if  such  belief  is  indispensable  to 
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salvation?  As  the  statement  of  the  position  usually  stands,  people  are 
condemned  for  failing  to  do  what  they  could  not  possibly  have  done  (63-64). 

The  problem  is  that  Erickson  never  directly  responds  to  this  issue  himself.  He 
suggests  at  one  point  that  those  who  have  not  heard  may  at  best  be  regarded  as 
"prepared  for,  but  still  in  need  of,  the  gospel"  (158).  He  later  writes  that,  since  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  "reality"  and  the  "only  basis"  of  salvation,  "only  belief  in  this 
would  suffice"  to  save  (193).  On  the  next  page,  however,  he  writes,  "it  must  be 
correct  to  say  that  on  some  level  persons  responding  to  the  God  of  general  revelation 
are  responding  to  the  true  God"  (194).  Salvation  requires  reliance  on  the  true  God, 
but  Erickson  leaves  open  the  question  of  how  much  need  be  specifically  known  of 
that  God.  He  concludes,  "Perhaps  there  is  room  for  acknowledging  that  God  alone 
may  know  in  every  case  exactly  whose  faith  is  sufficient  for  salvation"  (194).  This 
equivocation  seems  to  greatly  weaken  his  exclusivist  position. 

The  book  concludes  with  two  chapters  of  "practical  applications".  First, 
Erickson  considers  those  incapable  of  faith  (the  very  young,  the  severely 
handicapped,  etc.).  Erickson's  position  is  again  the  same  as  in  his  earlier  work,  that 
original  sin  is  not  imputed  until  actual  sin  is  volitionally  committed,  and  that  if  death 
occurs  prior  to  such  imputation  then  that  person  is  accepted  by  God.  Erickson  finally 
suggests  some  implications  of  his  views  as  regards  missions. 

Erickson  has  certainly  chosen  an  important  subject,  and  this  book  may  serve  as 
a  useful  introduction  to  both  historical  and  contemporary  responses  to  the  problem. 
The  second  half  of  the  book,  however,  where  Erickson  seeks  to  wrestle  with  the 
theological  issues  involved,  seems  light,  cursory,  and  ultimately  unsatisfying.  While 
Erickson  may  be  a  good  place  to  begin  one's  reading  on  the  subject,  the  discerning 
reader  may  feel  the  need  to  press  yet  farther.  (717)  tDavid  M.  King 


Stephen  C.  Evans,  IVhy  Believe?  Reason  and  Mystery  as  Pointers  to  God,  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1996,  154  pp.,  $13.00. 

I  vaguely  remember  reading  another  book  by  Steven  Evans  almost  twenty  years 
ago  when  I  first  started  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  I  must 
confess  that  book  did  not  bring  me  any  closer  to  embracing  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  perhaps  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  apologetics.  As  Evans  points  out,  apologetics 
can  do  no  more  than  remove  some  of  the  arguments  or  questions  that  prevent  us  from 
coming  to  the  point  of  surrender.  With  this  understanding,  that  Christianity  is 
ultimately  and  essentially  a  matter  of  surrendering  "our  selfish,  self-centeredness," 
Evans  points  out  that  such  surrender  requires  a  humility  that  reason  cannot  help  us 
with.  The  best  that  reason  can  do  is  to  take  away  some  of  the  obstacles  that  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  surrender. 

This  book  certainly  succeeds  at  removing  such  obstacles.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
mature  Christian  who  has  obviously  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking  about  these 
issues.     Not  that  the  book's  insights  are  exceptionally  deep,  this  is  a  popular 
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apologetics  and  not  written  to  philosophers  or  scholars.  Its  purpose  is  practical  rather 
than  theoretical.  Although  I  found  myself  underlining  and  noting  several  sections,  it 
was  always  with  the  thought  of  using  such  a  point  to  help  someone  who  was  facing 
such  an  obstacle  to  faith,  rather  than  for  a  future  scholarly  reference. 

The  thing  that  1  personally  found  most  appealing  was  that  this  apologetic  did 
not  rationalize  Christianity  to  death,  and  as  the  title  implies,  Evans  concedes  that 
aspects  of  Christianity  exceed  reason  and  are  true  mysteries.  But  although  they  are 
mysteries,  we  can  still  have  insight  into  them.  Evans  offers  such  insights  and  uses 
these  mysterious  aspects  of  Christianity  as  further  evidence  to  support  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  This  evidence,  however,  is  always  presented  as  what  Evans  calls  clues 
rather  than  proofs.  I  find  this  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
faith,  rather  than  a  heavy  handed  apologetic  which  stresses  the  rational  nature  of 
Christian  faith.  Evans  even  argues  that  God  would  not  want  to  provide  hard, 
compelling  evidence  for  his  own  existence.  Such  evidence  would  produce  a 
surrender  in  response  to  God's  power  and  might,  instead  of  the  surrender  of  a 
beloved  to  their  lover. 

I've  noticed  that  Evans  has  been  doing  recent  work  on  Kierkegaard  and  that 
seems  evident  in  this  work.  There  is  an  almost  existential  approach  to  apologetics 
that  is  refreshing  and  I  believe  brings  us  closer  to  the  ultimate  truth  of  Christianity. 

Although  many  parts  of  the  book  are  worthwhile,  like  his  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  evil,  or  his  analogy  that  explains  our  trust  in  God's  faithfulness,  the  best 
thing  about  the  book,  and  what  distinguishes  it  from  other  apologetics,  is  the  central 
and  abiding  theme  that  apologetics  is  not  about  winning  lost  souls  with  rational 
arguments.  The  lost  are  won  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  purpose  of 
apologetics  is  merely  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  that  might  stand  in  the  way. 

On  the  back  cover  of  the  book,  Arthur  Holmes  says  that  it  is  "one  of  the  best 
popular  apologetics  I  have  ever  seen."  I  concur.  This  is  an  easy  and  enjoyable  read 
which  takes  on  the  most  common  (and  some  not  so  common)  objections  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  answers  them  with  thoughtful  responses  that  are  true  to  the 
deepest  spirit  of  Christianity.  James  P.  Danaher,  Nyack  College 


Joyce  Hollyday,  Clothed  with  the  Sun,  Louisville:    Westminster/John  Knox  Press, 
1994,241  pp.,  $12.99. 

There  are  1 89  women  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Scriptures.  Joyce  Hollyday 
presents  some  of  them  in  her  collection  of  5 1  reflections  on  various  women  of  the 
Bible,  from  Eve  to  the  woman  of  Revelation  who  is  "clothed  with  the  sun."  Drawing 
from  her  global  travels  as  a  writer  and  activist,  and  through  her  work  with  survivors 
of  domestic  violence,  Hollyday  includes  compelling  stories  of  women  from  around 
the  world,  women  of  faith  who  "continue  to  claim  life  in  the  face  of  the  forces  of 
destruction"  (p.  xii). 

Clothed  with  the  Sun,  designed  to  be  read  throughout  the  year  is  appropriate  for 
individual  or  group  study.   Ten  sections,  comprised  of  five  lessons  each,  are  briefly 
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introduced  and  conclude  with  several  reflection  questions  for  prayer,  discussion,  or 
joumaling.  Each  lesson  includes  a  meditation  and  a  related  Scripture  passage.  The 
book  ends  with  a  special  ritual  of  closure. 

The  studies  look  at  women  of  patriarchy  who  lived  in  a  system  that  denied 
gender  equality.  They  were  faced  with  a  variety  of  injustices.  Some  were  victims  of 
male  abuse,  while  others  became  abusers  themselves  through  treachery  and  guile. 
Yet  the  richest  stories  are  of  women  who  responded  by  using  the  power  available  to 
them  to  challenge  and  change  legal  policies,  positively  impacting  history  through 
their  compassion  and  justice. 

Women  were  often  liminal  figures  in  biblical  society.  Still,  in  times  of  political 
upheaval  and  war,  they  courageously  defended  the  defenseless.  They  were  examples 
of  total  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  when  the  world  had  abandoned  them.  During 
his  ministry,  Jesus  transformed  and  restored  various  women  who  were  outcast 
through  illness,  shame,  or  foreign  nationality.  They  remained  closest  to  him, 
witnessing  the  despair  of  the  cross  and  the  hope  of  resurrection. 

Hollyday  writes  from  a  20*  century,  western  perspective,  which  in  many 
instances  needs  some  socio-historical  balance.  To  view  patriarchal  society  only  as 
bondage  for,  and  the  objectification  of  women  fails  to  take  into  account  the  political 
and  economical  ramifications  for  those  same  women.  This  reader  had  the  impression 
Hollyday  has  an  ax  to  grind  when  she  chooses  to  recount  others'  sexist  remarks 
rather  than  shed  new  light  on  the  characters.  For  example,  she  attributes  Solomon's 
numerous  wives  to  an  overactive  sexual  appetite  for  foreign  women,  without 
introducing  the  possibility  these  arranged  marriages  secured  international  alliances. 
She  makes  several  inflammatory  remarks  suggesting  women's  vulnerability  to  male 
dominated  subjugation  as  "foundational  to  religious  practice"  (p.  39),  and  done  with 
God's  blessing.  By  assuming  patriarchal  society  could  successfully  prohibit  women 
from  self-actualization  she  underestimates  the  spirit  of  women  in  general  and  the 
personal  victories  of  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  book. 

However,  this  book  offers  challenging  studies.  Hollyday  begins  by  considering 
the  maternal  imaging  which  God  uses  for  self-disclosure  and  adds  that  "when  the 
church  forgets  that  women,  too,  were  created  in  God's  image,  it  limits  not  only 
women  but  God  also"  (p.  4).  Personal  experience  with  oppressed  women  aids  her 
accounts  of  atrocities  suffered  through  the  ages  and  around  the  world.  The  section 
on  abuse  can  be  particularly  painful  at  times.  Although  a  sarcastic  tone  hangs  over 
the  first  half  of  the  book,  by  the  fifth  part  the  author  begins  to  offer  meditations  of 
ever-increasing  hope  and  joy  through  to  the  final  chapters. 

Hollyday  introduces  the  study  in  the  spirit  of  presenting  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  word  of  God.  While  a  mood  of  helplessness  clings  to  the  beginning 
lessons,  "each  has  a  pearl  of  wisdom  to  reveal  to  us"(p.  xii).  The  struggles  and 
victories  of  women  of  the  ancient  Near  East  are  also  contemporary.  Biblical  social 
justice  is  just  as  much  our  issue  today.  The  reader  must  work  through  his  or  her  own 
issues  in  the  course  of  these  studies.  The  one  who  finds  hope  in  the  face  of  despair, 
the  one  who  finds  wisdom,  will  find  life.  Victoria  A.  Wheeler 
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H.  Wayne  House,  The  Role  of  Women  in  Ministry  Today,  Grand  Rapids:     Baker 
Books,  1995,  $12.99. 

Wayne  House,  who  has  been  trained  both  in  theology  and  law,  has  reissued  an 
earlier  Thomas  Nelson  edition  (1990).  His  book  has  four  purposes:  to  examine  the 
arguments  of  evangelical  feminists,  to  present  his  own  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament's  teaching  on  women  in  ministry,  to  present  the  ministry  role  of  women  in 
the  ante-Nicene  church,  and  to  suggest  ways  women  can  serve  in  the  local  church 
(10-11).  In  effect,  he  gives  an  accessible  overview  of  the  various  often-discussed 
passages  which  evangelicals  study  when  concerned  with  women's  role  in  ministry, 
while  critiquing  the  positions  of  evangelicals  who  conclude  women  may  indeed  have 
a  God-given  authority  over  men.  Thus,  he  fits  in  the  same  genre  as  Susan  Fob's  1979 
Women  and  the  Word  of  God.-  A  Response  to  Biblical  Feminism. 

After  an  introduction,  he  begins  by  critiquing  evangelical  feminists  (ch.  2),  then 
he  discusses  the  place  of  women  in  ancient  times  (ch.  3),  the  value  Jesus  and  Paul 
placed  on  women  (ch.  4),  the  role  of  women  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  (ch.  5), 
Galatians  3:28  (ch.  6),  1  Corinthians  1 II  (ch.  7),  1  Corinthians  14  (ch.  8),  the  roles  of 
elder  and  deacon,  and  the  ways  women  can  minister  (ch.  9).  He  concludes  with  a 
brief  summary. 

The  refreshing  strength  of  this  book  is  House's  attempt  to  be  encouraging  to 
women  by  listing  the  roles  open  to  women  in  the  church.  Women  can  exercise 
nonauthoritative  ministry  roles  such  as  giving  their  testimonies,  coordinating 
visitation,  team  ministry  of  discipleship  and  counseling,  teaching  women  and 
children.  Christian  education  administration,  chairing  missions  committees, 
counseling  women,  serving  as  deacons,  reading  Scripture,  making  announcements, 
leading  songs,  and  offering  public  prayer.  However,  what  they  cannot  do  is  provide 
the  authoritative  proclamation  of  written  revelation  to  adult  males  in  the  capacity  of 
elder,  pastor,  or  teacher  of  Scriptures  or  of  theology  to  men  in  churches,,  colleges  or 
seminaries.  His  hermeneutic  is  that  whatever  parallels  public  prayer  but  is  not 
teaching  is  acceptable  for  women  to  perform  in  a  mixed  group  of  adult  men  and 
women. 

House  also  aims  to  write  an  objective,  open,  respectful,  "gentle  and 
accommodating"  popular  book  (10-11).  Objective,  open,  gentle  and  accommodating 
he  is  not,  but  his  goals  are  laudatory  and  generally  he  is  respectful.  Being  myself  an 
"evangelical  feminist,"  I  found  House,  rather  than  objective,  to  have  instead  a 
number  of  authoritatively  proposed,  oversimplified  statements,  be  somewhat  circular 
in  his  reasoning,  and  at  times  overusing  a  chain  of  secondary  quotations.  In  other 
words,  he  did  not  always  give  conclusive  evidence  or  rationale  for  his  views. 

For  example.  House  mentions  two  major  problems  with  evangelical  feminists:  a 
low  view  of  inspiration  and  an  improper  method  of  interpretation.  As  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Theological  Society,  I  can  appreciate  House  wanting  to  separate 
himself  from  exegetes  who  do  not  treat  the  Bible  as  consistent  and  reliable. 
However,  he  includes  in  his  grouping  of  those  with  an  improper  exegesis  simply 
people  who  disagree  with  his  conclusions  (19-20).  Certainly  only  a  few  evangelical 
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feminists  would  agree  that  Galatians  3:28  "is  tiie  only  real  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  letters  that  might  appear  to  prove  their  view  on  women"  ( 1 8).  Another 
generalization  House  makes  is:  "the  biblical  record  says  nothing  at  all  about  Christ 
considering  a  woman's  role  in  ministry  leadership"(21).  How  about  Christ's 
affirmation  of  Mary  learning  in  a  rabbinic  manner  (Luke  10:38-42)  or  the  angels 
sending  women  in  an  apostolic  manner  to  report  the  resurrection  (Matt.  28:7)?  Paul, 
he  says,  nowhere  ordains  women  as  overseers  nor  encourages  them  to  be  apostolic 
representatives  (21).  However,  Phoebe,  Prisca,  and  Junia  certainly  appear  to  be 
overseers  and  the  last  an  apostle.  His  disclaimer  on  Junia  was  especially  weak  and 
unclear  (87).  He  mentions  that  Gen.  1:26-28  "has  nothing  to  say  about  social 
relationships"  (22).  Evangelical  egalitarians  would  argue  that  giving  the  male  and 
female  the  same  command  to  rule  shows  they  have  "social  equality."  He  disagrees 
that  kephale  can  mean  "source,"  but  then  quotes  Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon  which 
includes  "life"  as  a  definition.  How  can  "the  idea  of  source  or  origin"  for  kephale 
have  "no  clear  example  in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament"  if  one  looks  at  Ephesians 
4:15-16  and  Colossians  2:19?  For  instance.  House  calls  Ephesians  4:15-16 
"metaphorical"  when  it  means  "grow  up  into  him,"  but  does  not  that  show  that 
"head"  therein  functions  as  a  source  of  life?  Moreover,  all  these  references  are 
metaphorical.  The  literal  head  is  not  a  "leader,"  but  a  physical  head  (28,  30).  How 
does  saying,  "God  is  the  origin  of  Christ"  deny  "the  full  deity  of  Messiah"  (31)? 
When  God  is  called  the  "source"  of  Christ,  evangelicals  consider  this  would  refer  to 
the  incarnation  (Matt.  1 :20). 

He  says  that  "no  evidence  exists  that  women  had  been  teaching"  in  Ephesus 
(44).  But,  outside  of  evangelist  Timothy,  I  Timothy  no  gives  no  evidence  that  men 
had  been  teaching  either.  How  can  he  say  no  hendiadys  may  be  found  in  Pauline 
literature  (46),  when  we  have  such  common  examples  as  "they  are  beloved  believers" 
(I  Tim.  6:2)?  He  expends  much  effort  arguing  that  in  the  orthodox  community 
"women  were  not  afforded  opportunity  to  occupy  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
church"  (93),  however,  what  about  Philip's  daughters,  prophets,  who  were  highly 
valued  in  the  early  church  (Eusebius,  History  III.31,  37,  39;  V.  18),  as  well  as  Bishop 
Theodora?  How  could  he  quote  Origen  to  say  that  neither  Deborah  nor  Hulda 
delivered  "speeches  to  the  people"?  How  could  Deborah  be  a  judge  and  never 
deliver  a  speech?  Hulda  spoke  not  merely  to  a  man  but  to  an  entire  government's 
leadership  (2  Kings  22:14-22)!  How  can  Paul  not  speak  to  "social  issues  or 
ramifications"  in  Galatians  3  (114)  when  he  strongly  reprimands  Peter  on  lacking  in 
orthopraxy  in  his  relation  to  Gentiles  (Gal.  2:1 1-14)? 

House  shows  more  effort  to  be  open  when  looking  at  the  practice  of  women 
praying  and  prophesying  in  1  Corinthians  1 1 .  However,  he  never  does  list  women 
exercising  a  "Spirit-controlled  gift  of  prophecy"  (125)  in  his  contemporary  examples 
(chs.  8-9).  His  difficulty  is  that  though  House  relates  prophecy  to  prayer  but  not 
teaching,  preaching,  and  church  leadership,  Paul  does  not.  Paul  lists  prophecy  as 
more  central  or  honored  than  teaching  (1  Cor.  12:27).  In  1  Corinthians  14  prophecy 
includes  teaching  (I  Cor.  14:3,  15-19).  Prophecy  certainly  is  church  leadership  (Eph. 
4:12).  And  nowhere  is  preaching  honored  over  prophecy.  How  could  someone  who 
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claims  their  words  come  right  from  God  be  less  authoritative  than  someone  who 
simply  causes  others  to  learn?  Thus,  House  concludes  with  the  aberrant  view  that 
"noninspired  public  teaching"  has  more  authority  than  "inspired  prophecy"  (158). 

According  to  House,  understanding  gar  as  "for"  is  extremely  rare  (I  Tim.  2:13; 
162),  however  A.  T.  Robertson  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  says:  "It 
is  best,  in  fact,  to  note  the  explanatory  use  first"  (1 190).  House's  views  on  women's 
silence  appear  somewhat  contradictory.  On  one  hand,  House  says  the  Greek  word 
for  "be  silent"  in  I  Corinthians  14:34-35  is  "different"  from  that  of  1  Timothy  2:1 1 
(42),  while  on  the  other  hand  House  says  "the  idea  of  quietness"  in  1  Timothy  2:  1 1 
"is  very  similar  to  the  teaching  of  Paul"  in  1  Corinthians  14:33-35  (164).  Nowhere 
does  House  address  the  fact  that  the  same  word-family  for  "quiet"  is  used  for  women 
and  for  the  whole  church  (I  Tim.  2:2,  12).  He  mentions  that  a  woman  "was  not 
allowed"  to  "rule  over  the  home"  (176)  but  does  not  discuss  wives  as  "lords  over  the 
house"  (I  Tim  5:14).  He  concludes  that  God  assigned  specific  roles  to  specific  people 
(186)  by  citing  examples  such  as  Saul  making  an  offering,  but  without  considering 
the  New  Testament  change  in  the  church  resulting  in  that  now  all  Christians  are 
priests  (I  Pet.  2:9). 

House  concludes  that  "today's  feminist  movement  within  'evangelical'  circles 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  social  agenda  undertaken  by  militant  feminists  in  general"  (193) 
without  showing  any  historical  connection  between  militant  feminists  and  all  the 
biblical  interpretations  with  which  he  disagrees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  historical 
evidence  shows  that  secular  feminism  is  an  outgrowth  of  Christian  feminism,  not  the 
other  way  around  (Goddess  Revival:  181).  Thus  1  did  not  find  it  "abundantly  clear" 
that  evangelical  feminism  "is  an  outgrowth  of  the  secular  feminist  movement"  (195). 
His  argument  is  more  along  the  line  of:  1)  we  differ  in  interpretation,  2)  my 
interpretation  is  correct,  3)  therefore,  any  other  view  is  from  worldly,  secular 
feminism. 

One  of  House's  most  daunting  statements  is  that  evangelical  feminists 
"frivolously  go  against  the  last  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  teaching  (heretical 
movements  excepted)  on  the  subject  of  women"(152).  The  problem  has  been  that 
every  evidence  against  this  statement  is  disagreed  with.  1  find  more  truth  in  House's 
statement  that  since  the  ancient  "world  was  primarily  a  man's  world,  the  shining 
personalities  of  noble  women  of  this  era  are  hidden  from  view"  (108). 

Aida  Besan9on  Spencer,  Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary 


Clark  H.  Pinnock,  Flame  of  Love:  A  Theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Downers  Grove: 
InterVarsity,  1996,  pp.280,  hb. 

This  is  not  only  a  stimulating  readable  account  of  the  subject  matter,  but  will 
also  serve  many  as  an  introduction  to  theological  method. 

The  book  begins  by  looking  at  "Spirit  and  Trinity,"  because  almost  everything 
Pinnock  wants  to  say  springs  from  this  ontology:  the  Spirit  is  the  one  who  bonds  the 
loving  fellowship  that  God  is  and  creates  access  to  the  Father  through  the  Son.  As 
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God  is  loving  relationality,  grace  is  primary,  and  creation  is  its  expression.  If  God, 
who  is  spirit,  also  has  Spirit  in  a  trinitarian  sense,  this  first  emerges  through  the  story 
of  Jesus.  But  it  was  left  to  the  Fathers,  especially  the  Cappadocians,  to  explore  this. 
Depending  on  Scripture,  they  fought  off  those  who  wanted  to  make  the  Spirit  less 
than  God,  or  less  than  personal,  or  just  a  way  of  speaking  of  the  one  God 
(modalism/unitarianism).  Yet  they  also  avoided  the  opposite  danger  of  falling  into 
tritheism.  How?  By  insisting  that  the  one  God  exists  precisely  as  the  profound, 
joyful,  self-giving  communion  in  love  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Within  this  it  may 
be  right  (with  Augustine)  to  call  the  Spirit  'the  uniting  bond  of  love',  as  long  as  that 
does  not  de-personalize  him,  but  rather  expresses  his  function  in  eternity,  in  creation 
and  redemption.  His  goal  is  to  introduce  human  beings  -  made  in  the  image  of  the 
trinitarian  social  God  -  into  full  union  with  God,  and  to  bring  them  to  express  the 
dance  of  the  Trinity  on  earth,  in  loving  fellowship. 

Chapter  2  turns  in  more  detail  to  the  "Spirit  in  Creation."  The  trinity  creates, 
not  out  the  need  for  servants,  but  because  'God's  being  as  shared  love  favors  the 
coming  into  being  of  created  communities'  (55).  As  'the  Lord  and  giver  of  life'  (Gen 
1:2;  2:7;  Ps  104:30;  Job  33:34,  etc.)  the  Spirit  is  also  the  sustainer  of  life  (cf.  Job 
34:14),  immanent  to  all.  For  Pinnock,  Gen  1:2  means  the  Spirit  is  Green,  always 
enhancing  the  world  as  the  expression  of  God's  glorious  love,  and  seeking  to 
overcome  the  chaotic  and  evil  introduced  through  the  fall.  In  terms  of  humanity,  the 
Spirit's  immanence  to  all  means  civilization,  culture  and  art  are  the  signs  of  the 
creative  'bond  of  love'  at  work  even  through  flawed  humanity.  All  this  means 
'redemption  does  not  leave  the  world  behind  but  lifts  creation  to  a  higher  level'  (54); 
the  Spirit  prepares  for  God's  Son,  who  is  the  exemplar  of  creation  in  God's  image, 
and  for  his  final  manifestation  in  new  creation. 

Next,  Pinnock  explores  the  implications  of  his  model  for  Christology  and 
Soteriology.  In  ch.  3,  "Spirit  and  Christology,"  Pinnock  argues  that  attempts  at 
Logos  christology  tend  to  dehumanize  Jesus.  In  many,  Jesus  can  do  it  all  on  his  own, 
because  he  is  God.  He  has  no  need  of  the  Spirit.  Instead,  Pinnock  follows  the  path  of 
Owen  and  Irving,  insisting  Jesus,  although  God,  came  in  the  weakness  of  true  human 
nature  -  knowing  the  Father,  combating  temptation,  and  experiencing  God's  power, 
only  through  the  Spirit.  As  in  eternity,  the  Spirit  is  the  bond  of  love  that  binds  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  history  -  and  so,  in  Jesus,  the  Spirit  prepares  for,  and  reveals, 
the  work  he  will  perform  in  us,  as  the  Spirit  of  God's  Son.  Over  against  some  'penal 
substitution'  theologies,  Pinnock  rightly  emphasizes  even  the  very  moment  of  the 
cross  as  the  ultimate  display  of  the  uniting  bond  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
between  the  Son  and  those  he  represents.  Ch.  4,  on  "Spirit  and  Church,"  then 
naturally  sees  the  church  as  a  continuation  and  recapitulation  of  Jesus'  sonship-by- 
the-Spirit  overflowing  into  disciples.  The  Spirit  is  not  merely  an  empowering  given 
to  the  church-in-Christ  for  mission  (though  it  is  certainly  this),  the  Spirit  also  con- 
stitutes the  Church,  bringing  her  to  birth,  and  nourishing  her.  Correspondingly,  ch.  5 
on  "Spirit  and  Union,"  rightly  challenges  Protestant  systems  that  express  salvation 
primarily  in  legal/forensic,  rather  than  relational  terms.  Justification  is  undoubtedly 
important,  but  only  as  the  gateway  to  reconciliation,  union  with  God,  and  the 
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deepening  life  of  sonship.  All  this  is  profoundly  pneumatological.  Christian  life 
begins  by  receiving  the  Spirit  who  alone  brings  us  into  union  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  subsequent  aim  of  the  Spirit  is  to  lead  us  deeper  into  Christ,  to  share  more 
thoroughly  in  his  holy  obedience  and  death,  and  (by  these  means)  also  in  the  (often 
charismatic)  power  of  his  ministry  and  resurrection. 

Ch.  6,  on  "Spirit  and  Universality,"  argues  that  neither  universalism  ('all  will  be 
saved')  nor  restrictivism  ('only  confessing  and  faithful  Christians  will  be  saved')  is 
truly  biblical.  The  Spirit  -  as  God's  outgoing  love  in  creation  for  communion  -  is  at 
work  to  that  end  wherever  love,  reconciliation,  and  holiness  appear:  in  Abraham  in 
Ur,  in  Cornelius  (before  Peter  brings  him  the  Gospel),  and  in  many  as-yet  outside  the 
community  of  confessing  Christianity  today.  'The  tension  between  universality  and 
particularity  is  eased  when  we  do  justice  to  the  twin  mission  of  Son  and  Spirit.  The 
truth  of  the  incarnation  does  not  eclipse  truth  about  the  Spirit,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
world  before  Christ  and  is  present  now  where  Christ  is  not  named'  (194).  But  P  also 
manages  to  avoid  the  danger  of  credulous  affirmation  of  the  worth  of  other  religious 
structures. 

Ch.  7,  "Spirit  and  Truth,"  tackles  the  question  of  the  development  of  doctrine. 
Pinnock  is  refreshingly  open  to  the  value  of  the  tradition  of  the  churches  -  and  to  the 
sort  of  spiritual  reflection  which  has  led  to  them  -  while  also  ably  securing  the 
primary  import  of  Scripture.  Understandably,  too,  he  thinks  interpretation  should  be 
a  community  function  (not  an  individualist  one). 

This  book  is  challenging,  yet  eirenic;  profound,  yet  with  simplicity.  A  must  for 
all  who  want  to  penetrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

Max  Turner,  London  Bible  College 


Esther  Dech  Schandorff,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  A  Bibliography  Showing 
Its  Chronological  Development,  2  vols.,  ATLA  Bibliography  Series,  No.  28, 
Lanham,  MD:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  1995,  1265  pp. 

Esther  Dech  Schandorff  s  two  volume  bibliography  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
outstanding  accomplishment!  She  has  compiled  an  astounding  list  of  resources  on 
the  subject  from  the  twenty  centuries  of  Christian  history.  It  will  be  the  standard 
work  for  years  to  come  for  those  wishing  to  research  this  doctrine. 

Volume  one  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
pertinent  publication  information  is  given  to  enable  one  to  pursue  a  source  in 
question.  Volume  two  arranges  entries  by  subject  divisions  in  eleven  chapters. 
Appendices  list  non-book  media  on  the  topic,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  three 
helpful  indices.  Researchers  will  want  to  consult  this  volume  to  focus  upon  aspects 
of  the  question  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

The  work  exhibits  great  breadth.  Not  only  are  biblical,  theological,  and 
ecclesial  aspects  of  the  topic  covered,  there  are  also  categories  for  literature,  drama, 
and  poetry  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Authors  of  the  western  world  across  the 
centuries  are   included   from  the  Catholic,  Orthodox,   and  Protestant  traditions. 
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Twelve  broad  theological  perspectives  on  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  are 
represented  in  the  listing,  helpfully  designated  in  volume  two  by  appropriate  codes. 
Over  one  hundred  twenty  North  American  academic  libraries'  holdings  are  reflected 
in  the  collection. 

Since  the  shelf  lists  used  to  assemble  the  bibliography  represent  American 
holdings,  one  should  not  be  surprised  to  discover  little  from  the  non-western  world. 
In  saying  this  I  am  not  criticizing  the  excellent  work  of  Esther  Schandorff.  All 
publications  must  work  with  self-imposed  limits  on  subject  matter.  Yet  it  is  an 
amission  that  should  call  for  a  companion  volume  on  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  areas 
of  the  church  not  covered  in  these  volumes 

This  publication  reminds  us  that  gratitude  is  due  to  others  besides  the  compiler 
of  these  volumes.  For  this  is  the  twenty-eighth  religious  bibliography  sponsored  by 
the  American  Theological  Library  Association.  With  each  additional  collection, 
scholars  and  students  of  religion  are  more  in  their  debt  for  providing  such  excellent 
resources  for  research.  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.  has  our  thanks  as  well  for  continuing  to 
publish  reference  works  for  a  limited  public.  For  everyone  involved,  a  hearty  well- 
done!  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


Michael  Bauman  and  Martin  I.  Klauber,  eds..  Historians  of  the  Christian  Tradition: 
Their  Methodologies  and  Influence  on  Western  Thought,  Nashville:  Broadman  & 
Holman  Publishers,  1995,  631  pp.,  $49.99. 

Early  praise  of  this  book  is  well  justified.  It  has  to  be  the  most  significant  book 
in  church  history  that  I  have  read  in  recent  years.  Twenty-eight  chapters, 
individually  written  by  a  diverse  cast  of  scholars,  present  studies  on  historians  who 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Christian  tradition.  Each  study  presents  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  selected  historian,  a  summary  of  his  major  writings,  an 
analysis  of  his  historical  methodology,  and  an  assessment  of  his  approach  to  church 
history  and  his  influence  upon  the  discipline. 

The  first  two  chapters  look  at  Old  and  New  Testament  historians:  the 
Deuteronomist,  the  Chronicler,  and  Luke.  Chapters  on  Eusebuis  and  Augustine 
follow  as  representatives  of  the  early  church.  Bede  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
medieval  church.  The  bulk  of  the  studies  (twenty-three)  fall  in  the  period  between 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  present.  Roman  Catholic  historians-John  Henry 
Newman,  Johann  Adam  Mohler,  Josef  Rupert  Geiselmann,  Christopher  Dawson,  and 
Hubert  Jedin—are  presented  fairly  and  with  appreciation,  as  are  all  the  persons  who 
comprised  the  study. 

While  individual  chapters  vary  in  style  and  substance,  they  maintain  a  high 
level  of  interest  and  information.  The  chapters  conclude  with  selected  bibliographies 
for  the  historian  being  studied,  and  with  informative  reference  notes.  So  much  is 
packed  into  each  study  that  one  is  well-advised  to  read  the  book  in  chapter  portions. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  of  the  book  is  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
historians  to  be  included.   More  should  have  been  done  with  the  patristic  period  as 
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well  as  the  medieval  and  renaissance  eras.  Georges  Florovsky  is  the  sole 
representative  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  Why  not  include  John  Meyendorff  or 
Alexander  Schmemann  as  additional  figures  from  the  Eastern  perspective?  For  a 
Broadman  and  Holman  production  it  is  surprising  to  note  so  few  who  represent 
Anabaptist,  Pietist,  and  Puritan  studies.  American  church  history  does  not  fare  as 
well  as  the  European  church  does.  Admittedly  a  book  of  over  600  pages  would  not 
be  helped  by  adding  additional  chapters  to  cover  all  concerns.  But  some  deletions  in 
areas  that  are  well-covered  might  have  created  room  for  some  of  these  neglected  and 
under-represented  areas. 

The  book  should  appeal  to  libraries,  professional  historians,  and  graduate 
students  in  church  history.  It  would  make  an  excellent  text  for  a  course  in  historical 
methodology.  The  reading  level  would  allow  for  many  others  to  enjoy  it,  if  they 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  try  it.  Everything  considered,  it  is  a  book  well  worth  its 
price.  Luke  L.  Keefer,  Jr. 


J.  C.  Fletcher,  et.  al..  Bill  Wallace  in  China,  Nashville  TN:    Broadman  and  Holman 
Publishers,  1996,  288  pp.,  $24.99. 

In  reviewing  this  book,  I  am  aware  of  two  converging  factors:  1)  I  grew  up  in 
an  Eastern  European  communist  country  where  Christians  experienced  daily  many  of 
the  realities  that  Bill  Wallace  experienced  in  China,  2)  this  year  (1997)  Hong  Kong 
is  being  returned  to  China  and  this  event  makes  some  believers  excited  about  the  new 
possibilities  of  evangelizing  China  and  this  event  makes  some  believers  excited 
about  the  new  possibilities  of  evangelizing  China,  while  others  are  anxious  about  the 
new  restrictions  that  will  be  imposed  upon  them. 

The  life  of  Bill  Wallace,  missionary  doctor  to  China,  can  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  Hearing  the  call,  obeying  the  call  and  finishing  the  call  as  a  martyr. 

Hearing  the  Call  -  Bill  Wallace  was  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wallace.  He 
lived  an  adventurous  childhood  and  youth,  showing  a  great  propensity  for 
mechanical  activities.  It  was  while  he  worked  on  a  car  on  July  5,  1925,  that  he 
received  an  unmistakable  call  to  become  a  missionary.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  received  his  MD  from  the  University  Medical  School  in  Memphis. 
On  July  25,  1935,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Southern  Baptist  as  a  medical  missionary 
to  the  Stout  Medical  Hospital  in  Wuchow,  South  China. 

Obeying  the  Call  -  Upon  arriving  on  the  mission  field,  Bill  Wallace 
concentrated  on  using  the  great  gifts  with  which  God  endowed  him.  The  hospital  in 
Wuchow  became  known  as  the  "life  of  China,  (90)  while  endearingly  the  Chinese 
called  Bill  Wallace  "Waa  I  Saang".  On  two  furloughs  home  he  had  opportunities  for 
lucrative  positions,  but  he  never  wavered  from  his  call.  During  his  tenure,  the 
hospital  was  bombed  by  the  Japanese,  it  had  to  be  relocated  with  great  difficulty  and 
had  to  be  defended  from  marauding  communist  soldiers.  When  the  communists  took 
over  in  1949,  five  out  of  the  eight  hospital  missionaries  decided  to  leave;  however. 
Bill  Wallace  decided  that  his  God-given  place  was  the  hospital.  "He  was  the  one  to 
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stay  on  in  the  face  of  the  unknown,  to  give  the  Stout  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
Baptist  witness  every  chance  to  continue  living  once  the  Red  blight  arrived."  (175) 

Finishing  the  Call  as  a  Martyr  -  Once  the  decision  was  made  to  stay.  Bill 
Wallace  experienced  the  wickedness  of  the  communist  system  which  in  the 
beginning  used  toleration  and  restraint.  This  short  stage  was  followed  by  forced 
parades,  wholesale  arrests  and  public  humiliating  trials.  The  communists  arrested 
him  for  being  a  chief  spy  (after  they  implanted  a  gun  under  his  mattress  before  his 
arrest).  At  the  public  trial  no  one  from  Wuchow  spoke  against  him,  but  the 
prosecution  countered  that  it  had  enough  evidence  to  imprison  him.  He  was 
discredited,  interrogated  at  length,  brainwashed  and  beaten.  The  communist  story 
was  that  Bill  Wallace  committed  suicide,  but  other  Christians  jailed  in  nearby  cells 
reported  that  he  was  viciously  beaten  during  the  night.  The  communists  buried  him 
in  an  unmarked  grave,  but  the  Christians  raised  a  monument  with  the  inscription, 
"For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ." 

In  the  foreword  Jerry  Rankin  writes:  "Bill  Wallace  symbolizes  all  that  is  right 
and  good  about  Christianity.  He  fought  the  good  fight.  He  gave  his  all.  The 
enemies  of  Christ  put  his  body  in  the  grave,  but  his  righteous  spirit  lives  on  to  inspire 
us  today  as  well  as  future  Christian  generations"  (x) 

Fletcher  does  a  superb  job  of  telling  a  great  story.  He  is  impressed  by  his 
subject,  but  this  is  not  hagiography.  The  author  lets  the  life  of  Bill  Wallace  show 
what  God  will  do  with  a  person  committed  to  Him.  Even  though  this  life  ended  in 
death,  it  was  a  meaningful  death  for  Bill  Wallace  and  for  those  who  witnessed  this 
sacred  event.  "It  seems  that  as  the  life  of  Bill  Wallace  was  used  for  the  healing  of  so 
many  thousands  in  South  China,  the  death  of  Bill  Wallace  has  been  used  throughout 
the  world,  but  especially  in  the  SBC  institutions  to  stir  churches  to  great  mission 
giving  and  people  to  respond  to  the  mission  call  in  their  lives." 

The  book  has  important  appendixes  and  questions  for  each  chapter.  It  can  be 
used  for  personal  reading  and  as  a  textbook  in  a  missions  course  in  college  or 
seminary.  Three  minor  items  could  be  added  in  future  revisions:  a  map  of  China  (or 
of  the  area  where  Bill  Wallace  worked),  an  English  translation  of  Chinese  words, 
and,  from  the  publishers  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  Baptist  Classics  Series. 

George  Hancock-Stefan,  Atlantic  Highlands,  NJ 


Jesse  C.  Fletcher.    The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  -  A  Sesquicentennial  History. 
Nashville:  Broadman  &  Hollman  Publishers,  1994,  xiv  +  463  pp.,  $29.99. 

This  concise  book  was  written  for  the  150*  anniversary  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  which  took  place  in  1995.  As  such,  it  was  written  to  celebrate  the 
accomplishments  of  a  denomination  that  has  received  scant  attention  in  regards  to  its 
importance.  This  omission  is  demonstrated  by  the  well-known  American  church 
historian  Sydney  E.  Ahlstrom  who  wrote  his  Theology  in  America:  The  Major 
Protestant  Voices  from  Puritanism  to  Neo-Orthodoxy  without  mentioning  one 
Southern  Baptist  or,  for  that  matter,  any  one  from  the  South. 
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Jesse  Fletcher  has  written  an  outstanding  introduction  about  the  Southern 
Convention.  He  mastered  a  vast  amount  of  information,  understands  the  functioning 
intricacies  of  this  organization,  has  been  involved  in  it  as  pastor,  professor,  historian 
and  educational  leader,  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  major  protagonists  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  had  the  first  manuscript  read  by  the  leading  denominational 
church  historians. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters:  Ch.  1 :  Roots  and  Reason,  1609-1845 
(pp.  9-41),  Ch.  2:  A  New  Connection.  1845-1865  (pp.  43-72),  Ch.  3: 
Reconstruction  and  Survival,  1865-1900  (pp.  73-108),  Ch.  4:  Defining  a 
Denomination,  1900-1927  (pp.  109-46),  Ch.  5:  Adversity  and  Challenge,  1927-1945 
(pp.  147-78),  Ch.  6:  The  Great  Advance,  1945-1964  (pp.  179-218),  Ch.  7  The 
Uneasy  Consensus  1964-1979  (pp.  219-57),  Ch.  8:  The  Battle  for  the  Gavel.  1979- 
1990  (pp.  259-305),  Ch.  9:  New  Initiatives,  1990-1993  (pp.  307-61),  and  Ch.  10: 
Foundations  for  the  Future,  1993-Forward  (pp.  361-88).  The  book  concludes  with 
four  helpful  appendixes,  notes,  bibliography  and  an  index. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  during  the  last  few  decades  has  been  known 
in  the  public  press  for  its  controversies  between  the  moderates  and  the  conservatives. 
Fletcher  analyzes  these  controversies  and  shows  that  there  have  been  mistakes 
committed  by  both  sides.  There  have  been  individuals  and  groups  whose  actions  are 
laudable  and  less  laudable.  While  Fletcher  may  end  up  being  criticized  by  both 
moderates  and  conservatives,  he  does  attempt  to  be  fair  in  his  assessments. 

Fletcher  demonstrates  that  in  spite  of  the  various  controversies,  the  major 
emphases  of  the  Southern  Convention  are  personal  evangelism  and  missions.  These 
foundational  realities  have  propelled  the  Convention  to  become  "a  people- numbering 
more  than  15  million  gathered  in  more  than  38,000  churches  organized  into  a 
national  organization  that  includes  work  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  over  120 
countries",  (p.  1) 

Fletcher  keeps  a  flowing  chronology,  while  evidencing  those  ideas  that  are 
being  repeated  or  new  ideas  that  become  a  part  of  the  denomination's  mainstream. 
Landmarkism  (according  to  Leon  McBeth,  the  concept  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  Southern  Baptists,  p.  60),  based  on  Prov.  22:28,  which  in 
its  incipient  form  insisted  that  only  Baptist  Churches  were  authorized  to  baptize  and 
to  serve  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  a  constant  source  of  friction,  refining  definition  and 
vitality  in  the  Convention  (pp.  60-6,  104-7,  114-5,  375-6,  386).  Biblical 
controversies  such  as  Cranford  Howell  Toy  controversy  (pp.  89-92)  who  produced  a 
major  crisis  at  the  Southern  Seminary  in  1879,  Ralph  Elliott  whose  publication  of 
Genesis  in  1961  forced  him  to  leave  the  Southern  Convention  and  join  the  American 
Baptist  Churches  Convention  (pp.  205-210),  and  the  editorial  difficulties  in  the 
Sunday  School  Board  (pp.  236,  310)  are  also  evidenced. 

While  the  congregational  democratic  style,  the  state  conventions  and  the  major 
boards  (Home  Missions,  Foreign  Missions,  Women's  Ministry)  are  of  great 
importance,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  made 
tremendous  strides  because  its  leaders  were  courageous  men  and  women  who  were 
able  to  envision  great  things  for  God.    James  P.  Boyce  and  John  A.  Broadus  are 
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foundational  in  establishing  seminaries  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  They 
were  followed  by  a  plethora  of  great  seminary  presidents  and  professors.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  continue  to  have  some  of  the  largest  seminaries  of  our 
days.  The  Foreign  Missions  Board  had  people  like  Lottie  Moon  (pp.  84-8,  124-6) 
who  the  Foreign  Missions  Journal  eulogized  in  1912  as  "the  best  man  among  our 
missionaries"  and  in  whose  memory  Southern  Baptists  collect  their  special 
contributions  for  missions.  Baker  James  Cauthen,  the  president  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Board  from  1953-79,  expanded  the  missionaries  appointments  300  percent 
and  started  new  missions  in  sixty-seven  countries.  Fletcher  summarizes  this  leader's 
impact:  "Cauthen  was  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  Southern  Baptist  life, 
and  Foreign  Missions  night  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  each  year  tended  to 
be  the  best  attended  and  the  most  emotionally  charged  session",  (p.  212).  This  is  in 
addition  to  those  pastors,  seminary  presidents  and  professors  who  were  chosen  as 
presidents  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  because  of  their  skills  and 
effectiveness  and  whose  names  are  well  known  today  such  as  E.  Y.  Mullins,  George 
E.  Truett,  Robert  E.  Lee,  W.  A.  Criswell,  Charles  Stanley,  Adrian  Rogers  and  others. 
There  are  other  longer  histories  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  that  one  can 
use  and  Fletcher  generously  evaluates  them.  There  are  shorter  works,  written  from  a 
more  selected  thematic  flavor.  Fletcher's  work  is  succinct,  celebrant  and  an  excellent 
introduction  into  a  denomination  which,  in  spit  of  all  its  controversies,  is  making  a 
great  impact  in  the  USA  and  throughout  the  world.  Laity,  seminary  students  and 
professors  will  greatly  benefit  from  reading  this  book.  The  only  drawback  that  I 
hope  will  be  remedied  by  the  publishers  in  future  editions  is  to  use  footnotes  rather 
than  endnotes.  George  Hancock-Stefan 


E.  Glenn  Hinson,  The  Church  Triumphant:  A  History  of  Christianity  up  to  1300, 
Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1995,  494  pages. 

This  volume  of  church  history  by  Baptist  church  historian  E.  Glenn  Hinson 
begins  in  the  first  century  and  ends  with  medieval  Scholasticism.  He  divides  this 
period  into  eight  parts:  cultural  contexts  and  the  New  Testament  period;  early 
expansion;  growth  under  persecution;  the  "Christianizing"  of  the  empire;  life  under 
the  barbarian  "invasions";  a  time  of  transition;  the  new  "dark  ages";  the  age  of 
reform;  and  the  thirteenth  century.  In  each  period,  the  book  describes  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  its  cultural  context,  and  the  developing  life  and  thought  of  the  church. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  reflect  recent  developments  in  historiography.  For 
example,  rather  than  equating  history  with  the  development  of  institutions  and  the 
acts  of  prominent  figures  (generally  male),  Hinson  gives  more  prominence  to  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people  and  the  contributions  of  women.  He  intends  to  emphasize 
history  over  doctrine,  although  he  does  cover  all  major  doctrinal  developments.  He 
also  wants  to  give  a  more  objective  treatments  of  groups  such  as  the  Valentinians, 
Montanists,  Novationists,  and  Donatists  which  are  often  labeled  heretical  and 
dismissed. 
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Hinson's  volume  fills  in  some  gaps  left  by  most  church  history  texts.  For 
instance,  it  follows  the  development  of  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  Christianity  rather 
than  ignoring  the  Eastern  church  after  the  early  medieval  period.  It  also  traces 
through  all  periods  the  development  of  spirituality.  Hinson's  interest  in  spirituality 
leads  him  to  give  a  more  positive  assessment  of  monasticism  and  the  school  of 
Alexandria  than  is  common  among  Protestant  historians. 

Hinson  brings  an  ecumenical  perspective  to  characteristic  Believers'  Church 
concerns.  For  example,  he  takes  issue  with  the  view  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine  was  the  fall  of  the  church.  Moreover,  in  response  to 
the  Baptist  principle  of  "voluntary  principle  in  religion"  (xii),  he  gives  special 
emphasis  both  to  persecution  of  the  church  and  to  persecution  by  the  church.  The 
Believers'  Church  interest  in  church-state  or  church-society  issues  is  reflected  in  the 
book's  recurring  theme  of  the  church's  struggle  to  retain  its  identity  while  reaching 
out  to  changing  cultural  settings. 

This  last  concern  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  narrative.  In  one 
discussion,  Hinson  contends  that  the  drive  toward  institutionalism  in  the  early  church 
was  not  a  negative  development  but  was  a  result  of  the  church's  understanding  of 
itself  as  a  "covenant  missionary  people."  Institutions  were  needed  both  to  instill  in 
believers  their  unique  identity  and  to  build  bridges  to  a  pagan  society.  Cultural 
accommodation  was  not  an  abdication  to  paganism  but  was  evidence  that 
Christianity  was  secure  enough  in  its  identity  to  adapt  to  new  contexts.  Its  ability  to 
contextualize  the  gospel  message  made  it  more  successful  than  its  competitors  (53). 
Hinson  has  explored  this  theme  more  fully  in  another  book,  Evangelization  of  the 
Roman  Empire:  Identity  and  Adaptability. 

Hinson's  broad  perspective  apparently  has  brought  him  into  conflict  with  some 
traditional  Baptist  institutions.  He  notes  in  his  preface  that  the  "takeover  of  the 
[Southern  Baptist]  Convention  by  a  fundamentalist  faction  precluded  publication  [of 
his  book]  by  Broadman  Press"  (xi). 

Despite  its  title  (The  Church  Triumphant),  this  is  not  a  triumphalist  or  sanitized 
portrait.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  stimulating  discussion  by  a  believer  who  loves  the 
church  yet  can  clearly  see  its  imperfections.  Its  theme  of  the  threat  and  opportunity 
of  contextualization  is  as  relevant  to  the  church  today  as  it  was  then.  Hinson 
achieves  a  good  balance  between  events,  persons,  ideas,  and  everyday  life.  He 
brings  in  helpful  insights  from  sociology,  and  his  descriptions  of  everyday  life  are 
rich  with  detail. 

The  double-column  hardback  volume  is  very  attractive  and  usable,  and  the  text 
is  a  pleasure  to  read.  To  orient  the  reader,  the  book  includes  a  chart  listing  emperors, 
popes,  and  patriarchs  with  their  dates.  The  topical  organization  of  the  book  helps 
focus  the  reader's  attention  on  important  developments,  although  it  means  that 
information  about  a  particular  historical  figure  (such  as  Tertullian)  will  be  spread 
across  several  chapters.  For  this  reason  the  book  would  be  more  effective  as  a  text  to 
read  through  than  as  a  reference  work.  It  does  contain  an  extensive  index,  however. 
This  would  be  an  excellent  text  for  church  history  courses  aimed  at  graduate  students 
or  upper-level  undergraduates.  Brenda  B.  Colijn 
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Glenn  Hinson,   The  Early  Church:   Origins  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1996,  365  pp.  ,  $18.95  (paper). 

One  of  the  challenges  facing  modem  believers  attempting  to  learn  about  the 
origins  of  their  Christian  faith  is  the  distance  which  exists  between  their  own  culture 
and  that  (those!)  in  which  the  faith  developed.  E.  Glenn  Hinson's  book  The  Early 
Church  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  bridge  over  that  distance  by  employing  what  is 
described  as  a  "socioinstitutional"  approach.  Hinson's  method  is  to  emphasize  not 
only  the  major  councils  and  controversies  but  also  to  explain  how  Christianity  was 
affected  by  (and  itself  affected)  the  culture  around  it. 

Hinson's  material  is  divided  into  five  main  periods:  Beginnings  to  70  C.E.,  70- 
1 80,  1 75-3 13,31 3-400,  and  400-600.  Hinson's  work  is  especially  good  at  tracing  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  its  Jewish  roots  through  its  development  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  providing  valuable  introductions  to  the  various  worldviews 
which  influenced  these  spheres.  He  carefully  traces  the  spread  of  Christianity  during 
each  of  the  periods  considered,  and  shows  how  life  within  the  church  changed  as  its 
role  in  society  changed.  Hinson  includes  material  (such  as  on  spirituality)  which  is 
often  left  out  of  shorter  introductions  of  this  sort,  which  means  that  even  readers  with 
some  familiarity  with  the  early  church  will  benefit  from  reading  this  work. 

There  are,  however,  some  shortcomings.  More  conservative  readers  may  chafe 
a  bit  at  Hinson's  dating  II  Peter  at  c.  130  (p.  101),  or  his  insistence  that  "[t]he  fact 
that  the  resurrection  was  suprahistorical.. .takes  it  beyond  the  historian's  realm  of 
competence  and  puts  it  into  the  realm  of  faith"  (39).  Also,  Hinson's  method  of 
emphasizing  socioinstitutional  information  occasionally  means  that  theological 
subjects  are  treated  too  briefly.  For  example,  in  Chapter  28  where  he  considers  the 
christological  controversies  of  the  sixth  century  Hinson  emphasizes  the  persons  and 
events  involved,  but  does  not  do  a  particularly  good  job  at  explaining  the  theological 
content  behind  the  controversies,  and  the  reader  comes  away  knowing  the  "whats" 
but  not  the  "whys".  Conversely,  Hinson  provides  a  thorough  description  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  (Chapter  29).  One  suspects  that  Hinson,  with  his  interest  in 
spirituality,  simply  found  the  latter  of  more  "practical"  interest  than  the  former. 

Hinson's  style  is  also  not  without  problems.  There  are  times  when  the  writing 
seems  flat,  and  when  the  book  seems  to  be  dragged  down  by  Hinson's  attention  to 
detail  (this  was  particularly  apparent  as  Hinson  carefully  traced  area-by-area  how 
Christianity  spread  out  over  the  empire  and  beyond).  Most  of  what  Hinson  includes 
is  interesting,  however  sometimes  he  allows  the  details  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  story, 
which  is  not  desirable  in  what  is  ostensibly  meant  to  be  a  popular-level  introduction. 
Finally,  Hinson's  reference  material  is  weak.  Although  he  provides  a  very  good 
bibliography  of  primary  sources,  his  bibliography  of  secondary  works  is  limited  to 
the  fourteen  works  actually  cited  in  his  text.  Much  better  would  have  been 
bibliographic  references  which  could  have  directed  the  reader  to  good  sources  for 
further  reading  on  the  subjects  covered.  Also,  there  is  no  index  at  all,  which  severely 
limits  the  attractiveness  of  this  volume  as  a  work  to  be  turned  to  for  future  reference. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  Hinson  has  written  a  solid  introduction  to  the  first 
centuries  of  the  church.  His  writing  is  clear  if  not  exciting,  and  he  has  been  largely 
successful  in  providing  a  bridge  by  which  the  modem  believer  can  understand 
something  of  the  dynamics  of  that  ancient  world  in  which  our  faith  developed. 

tDavid  M.  King 


Charles    E.    Hambrick-Stowe,    Charles   G.    Finney   and  the   Spirit   of  American 
Evangelicalism,  Grand  Rapids: Eerdmans,  1996,  xvii  +  317  pp.,  $15.00  (paper). 

Unlike  some  earlier  studies  of  Finney,  this  one  succeeds  in  tracing  thoroughly 
his  theological  and  social  connections.  In  doing  so  it  provides  a  more  carefully 
nuanced  portrait  of  "the  father  of  modem  revivalism"  and  challenges  some  of  the 
historical  stereotypes  accompanying  that  title.  Making  good  use  of  the  recently 
restored  full  text  of  Finney's  Memoirs,  the  Finney  papers  at  Oberlin,  and  Finney's 
many  articles  in  The  Oberlin  Evangelist  and  The  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review, 
Hambrick-Stowe  does  more  than  fill  out  our  picture  of  the  famed  revivalist:  In  line 
with  the  goal  of  the  series  in  which  it  appears  (Eerdman's  Library  of  Religious 
Biography),  he  brings  within  his  field  of  vision  as  well  the  broader  cultural  contexts 
and  religious  issues  surrounding  the  man.  In  particular,  as  the  title  suggests,  the 
author  sheds  helpful  light  on  the  American  evangelical  tradition,  a  culture  that 
shaped  Finney  deeply  and  was  ultimately  shaped  by  him  in  profound  ways  as  well. 

Hambrick-Stowe's  "dual  calling  in  life  as  a  pastor  and  an  academic"  has 
positioned  him  well  to  understand  Finney's  own  blend  of  careers.  It  no  doubt  also 
prompted  the  author  to  include  in  his  study  significant  aspects  of  Finney's  life- 
neglected  by  some  other  biographers— that  professionals  in  ministry  will  find 
familiar:  the  often-volatile  politics  of  religious  institutions;  the  ironies  of  theological 
controversy;  the  dilemmas  of  family  life  in  the  parsonage;  the  yeamings  to  flee  from 
highly-visible  public  performance  to  some  quiet,  forgotten  comer  of  the  world,  far 
from  the  burden  of  life  in  the  limelight. 

Again  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  series,  Hambrick-Stowe's  writing  is  clear 
and  readable,  "free  of  footnotes  and  academic  jargon."  The  loss  of  the  jargon  is 
welcome,  but  the  notes  are  sorely  missed.  Even  so,  the  author's  fine  bibliographic 
essay  makes  up  in  part  for  the  loss  and  in  itself  is  worth  the  purchase  of  the  book  by 
students  of  Finney  and  his  times— who  will  find  in  this  refreshing  study  as  a  whole  a 
useful  window  into  the  American  evangelical  soul. 

T.  Paul  Thigpen,  Southwest  Missouri  State  University 


Charles  Edwin  Jones,  The  Charismatic  Movement-A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Neo- 
Pentecostalism  with  Emphasis  on  Anglo-American  Sources,  2  vols.,  ATLA 
Bibliography  Series  No.  30,  Metuchen,  NJ:  Scarecrow,  1995,  1220  pp. 

The  researcher  is  forever  indebted  to  those  who  have  gone  before.    To  the 
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scholars,  librarians  and  archivists  who've  sought,  dug,  collected,  categorized  and 
preserved  the  researcher  must  tip  her  hat.  One  of  those  to  whom  the  Holiness- 
Pentecostal  researcher  is  indebted  is  Charles  Edwin  Jones. 

For  forty  years,  this  second  generation  Holiness  adherent  has  researched  the 
movement  and  its  sister  movement,  Pentecostalism.  Jones  began  his  work  at  Peniel- 
Bethany  College.  A  master's  degree  in  library  science  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1955  and  the  Ph.D.  in  history  was  granted  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1968.  During  that  time,  he  cataloged,  collected  and 
preserved  significant  works  of  history  for  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Brown 
University.  He  also  contributed  his  support  to  the  Nazarene  Archives  in  Kansas  City 
and  the  Wesleyan/Holiness  Studies  Center  in  Wilmore,  Kentucky. 

From  the  publication  of  his  senior  paper  at  Peniel-Bethany  on  the  Nazarene 
denominational  structure  until  the  publication  of  this  bibliography  on  the 
Charismatic  Movement,  Jones  has  been  a  significant,  if  not  "cutting-edge,"  voice  in 
Holiness  studies.  His  works  include  contributions  to  various  journals  on  Methodism, 
tongues-speech,  sanctification  and  Holiness  and  Pentecostal  spirituality.  His  greatest 
works  are  three  other  bibliographical  guides  in  the  ATLA  series  (Holiness 
Movement,  Black  Holiness  Movement,  and  Pentecostal  Movement). 

The  vital  function  of  the  ATLA  series  is  to  provide  reliable  and  extensive 
bibliographies  in  the  various  areas  of  religious  studies.  The  series  contains  guides  to 
the  Wesleys,  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  those 
by  Jones  (listed  above)  so  it  is  fitting  that  the  series  would  include  a  bibliography  on 
so  important  a  movement  as  the  Charismatic  Movement. 

Jones'  two  volume  work  contains  entries  divided  into  four  areas:  Part  I  -  the 
"transdenominational"  Charismatic  Movement  (i.e.  -  monographs  or  articles 
describing  the  movement);  Part  II  -  Denominational  and  Organizational  Responses 
(both  sympathetic  and  unsympathetic);  Part  III  -  Schools  (i.e.  -  L.I.F.E.  Bible 
College);  and  Part  IV  -  Biography  (listing  all  relevant  publications  relating  to 
prominent  persons  in  the  Charismatic  movement). 

This  is  an  enormously  helpful,  possibly  indispensable  work.  Jones  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  study  of  historical  theology.  The  college  and  seminary 
student,  as  well  as  other  researchers,  will  find  the  work  essential  for  establishing 
primary  sources  for  his  or  her  work  in  historical  theology.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  cost  of 
the  Bibliography  is  prohibitive  to  its  acquisition  by  most  students.  However,  it 
should  become  a  part  of  all  reference  libraries  committed  to  contemporary  religious 
studies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of  the  work  is  that  Jones  has  here,  as  in  his  other 
bibliographical  work,  included  grass-roots,  non-scholarly  contributors  to  theology. 
Spirit-movements  are  by  nature  movements  which  empower  women,  minorities  and 
laypersons.  These  movements  are  fringe  movements  and  those  on  the  fringe  (Arthur 
Blessit,  for  example,  who  carried  a  full-scale  wooden  cross  around  the  world)  have  a 
great  impact  on  the  theology  of  the  movement. 

As  with  any  volume  of  this  nature,  there  are  several  areas  which  should  be 
addressed.  Owing  to  its  layout  and  size  (containing  an  impressive  10,910  entries)  the 
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volumes  can  prove  to  be  a  bit  difficult  to  access.  One  must  pay  careful  attention  to 
Jones'  detailed  introduction,  which  explains  his  categorizations,  and  rely  heavily 
upon  the  table  of  contents  and  indices.  A  use  of  bold  print  or  othei  more  distinct 
ways  of  designating  major  headings  and  subheadings  would  have  made  the  work 
more  user-friendly. 

As  with  any  volume  of  this  nature,  there  are  several  areas  which  should  be 
addressed.  Owing  to  its  layout  and  size  (containing  an  impressive  10,910  entries)  the 
volumes  can  prove  to  be  a  bit  difficult  to  access.  One  must  pay  careful  attention  to 
Jones'  detailed  introduction,  which  explains  his  categorizations,  and  rely  heavily 
upon  the  table  of  contents  and  indices.  A  use  of  bold  print  or  other  more  distinct 
ways  of  designating  major  headings  and  subheadings  would  have  made  the  work 
more  user-friendly. 

It  is  evident,  both  from  the  introduction  and  the  work  itself,  that  Jones  has  not 
quite  understood  the  distinctions  between  the  Pentecostal,  Neo-Pentecostal, 
Charismatic,  Renewal  or  Restoration  movements  although  he  does  designate  entries 
as  either  non-Charismatic  or  Charismatic.  This  failure  is  surprising  given  Jones' 
general  knowledge  of  the  diversity  within  the  tradition.  The  categorizations  tend  to 
be  confusing  and  sometimes  misleading.  For  example,  in  Part  III  (Schools)  there  are 
listings  for  colleges  fitting  solidly  within  the  tradition  of  classic  Pentecostalism 
(Evangel  Bible  College,  Emmanuel  College)  but  others  (Lee  College,  Church  of  God 
School  of  Theology)  are  omitted.  First,  one  would  ask  why  are  the  Pentecostal 
schools  included  in  a  listing  of  Charismatic  schools?  Secondly,  if  Jones  hasn't 
chosen  to  make  the  distinction  where  it  regards  academic  institutions,  why  has  he  left 
out  prominent  Pentecostal  schools?  A  similar  problem  is  seen  in  Part  IV 
(Biography).  Those  persons  who  are  not  of  Charismatic  persuasion  are  designated 
by  an  asterisk.  However,  one  wonders  why  such  noted  non-Pentecostals  as  Francis 
Schaeffer  and  Hal  Lindsey  are  included  at  all.  Again,  there  is  a  blurring  of  lines 
between  classic  Pentecostals  (Ray  H.  Hughes  is  included)  and  Charismatic  leaders. 
Many  prominent  Pentecostal  scholars  of  the  past  two  decades  are  omitted  (Steven  J. 
Land,  John  Christopher  Thomas,  Roger  Stronstad)  while  others  are  included.  It  is 
possible  that  Jones'  research  was  completed  before  these  scholars  became  influential, 
but  this  is  nowhere  noted  in  the  text.  Therefore  the  reader  assumes  that  the  work  is 
current  as  of  1995. 

Since  he  began  his  life-work  forty  years  ago,  Jones  has  contributed  much  to 
scholarship's  understanding  of  the  diverse  and  inclusive  nature  of  Holiness- 
Pentecostal  studies.  This  work  further  contributes  to  that  understanding  and 
challenges  academia's  understanding  of  what  "doing  theology"  is  all  about: 

Kimberly  Ervin  Alexander,  Lee  University 
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Catherine  Wessinger,  ed.,  Religious  Institutions  and  Women 's  Leadership:  New 
Roles  Inside  the  Mainstream,  Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina,  1996,  $24.95. 

Catherine  Wessinger  has  edited  a  helpful,  informative  volume  giving  an 
overview  of  the  history  and  current  status  of  women  in  religious  leadership,  both 
ordained  and  nonordained.  After  presenting  an  overview  of  the  topic,  fifteen 
different  women  discuss  women's  leadership  among  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Jews.  These  chapters  are  roughly  arranged  chronologically  by  the  institutions 
which  addressed  women's  religious  leadership  earlier.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
chronology  of  key  events  for  women's  religious  leadership  in  the  United  States  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  a  subject  index  (for  a  total  434  pages). 
Wessinger's  main  conclusion  is  that  simply  admitting  women  to  religious  leadership 
positions  is  not  enough.  Denominations  need  to  use  institutional  resources  as  well, 
such  as  Women's  Studies  programs  at  seminaries  and  quotas  for  proportional 
representation  (p.  31).  The  book  is  helpful  as  a  resource  on  the  basic  historical 
events  relating  to  women  in  each  of  the  denominations.  Unlike  Women  and  Religion 
in  America  and  Women  of  Spirit,  it  includes  study  of  both  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  listing  by  denominations,  and  focusing  on  the  history  of 
women's  ordination. 

The  chapters  give  the  reader  a  good  sense  of  the  unique  issues  in  each 
denominational  movement  and  also  the  similar  issues  across  the  various 
denominations.  Especially  informative  were  the  chapters  on  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  Wesleyan/Holiness  traditions  by  Jualynne  Dodson  and  Susie  C. 
Stanley.  For  example,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  tradition  had  to  deal  with 
North-South  discrimination  based  on  socioeconomic  class  and  Roman  Catholic 
sisters  with  service  to  poor  versus  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  even  Unitarian 
Universalist  women  clergy  have  to  answer  the  same  arguments  as  do  evangelical 
women  clergy.  The  United  States'  late  1800's  "crisis  of  effeminacy"  after  years  of 
peace  resulted  in  men  having  fears  of  masculinity,  according  to  Cynthia  Grant 
Tucker,  which  affected  Unitarian  Universalist  clergy  (pp.  82-90).  Jewish  female 
rabbis  are  concerned  with  similar  issues  as  Protestant  female  clergy:  balance, 
intimacy,  and  empowerment  (p.  273  ff).  Ironically,  the  same  issues  conservative 
Jews  had  to  answer  in  this  century  (p.  313)  were  the  ones  apostle  Paul  had  to  answer 
(see  Beyond  the  Curse,  p.  47). 

The  book  documents  how  inaccurate  is  the  assumption  sometimes  heard  today 
that  the  church's  interest  in  women's  leadership  follows  the  twentieth  century  secular 
feminist  movement.  For  instance,  in  the  A.M.E.  tradition  Jarena  Lee  in  1809  was 
probably  the  earliest  Black  female  preacher  (p.  125).  The  holiness  movement  began 
in  1836  with  Sarah  Lankford  and  Phoebe  Palmer  (p.  349).  Women  were  active 
preachers  but  their  formal  standing  in  the  church  may  have  taken  time.  The 
Congregationalists  began  ordaining  women  in  1853  and  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  in  1889  was  the  first  seminary  to  vote  to  admit  women  to  all  courses  of 
study  (pp.  63-65).  Because  women  wanted  to  speak  out  against  social  sins,  such  as 
temperance,  their  leadership  by  the  church  was  questions.    Because  suffrage  and 
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temperance  were  not  an  issue  for  Anglicans,  the  issue  of  ordination  of  women  was 
delayed  (except  in  places  of  need  for  religious  leadership,  such  as  Hong  Kong)  (p. 
213). 

Another  possible  surprise  is  Virginia  Sullivan  Finn's  study  on  Roman  Catholic 
women.  Even  though  the  Vatican  has  reiterated  that  women  cannot  be  ordained  as 
priests,  85  percent  of  nonordained  parish  leaders  are  women  (p.  248). 

Rebecca  Prichard  gives  an  overview  of  feminist  study  on  John  Calvin  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Calvin  did  not  recommend  women  for 
ordained  religious  leadership,  however,  he  placed  Paul's  teachings  concerning 
women's  silence  among  the  Adiaphora  ("indifferent"),  texts  which  might  be 
interpreted  contextually  (p.  40).  Three  effects  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  on 
women  were  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  clergy,  authority  in  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  and  Scripture,  and  a  spirit  of  dissent. 

A  passing  error  in  a  synecdoche  of  the  whole  book.  Wessinger  notes  that  the 
NRSV  is  "the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible  that  accurately  translates  Romans 
16:7,  revealing  language  that  can  be  understood  as  naming  a  woman,  Junia,  as 
having  been  an  apostle"  (p.  27).  The  NRSV  came  out  in  1989.  However,  Helen 
Barrett  Montgomery,  who  is  herself  cited  in  Religious  Institutions,  in  1924 
accurately  translated  Romans  16:7:  "Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsfolk  and  fellow 
prisoners,  who  are  notable  among  the  apostles."  That  is  the  message  of  the  book  that 
is  startling.  Often  "reconstructionist"  history  is  a  more  contemporary  writing-OUT 
of  women's  early  and  active  leadership  in  religious  institutions  and  although  some 
denominations  have  become  more  open  to  women's  ordained  leadership  (Reformed), 
others  have  become  more  closed  (Southern  Baptist),  and  others  have  forgotten 
women's  early  and  active  nonordained  leadership  (United  Church  of  Christ)  because 
for  women  the  call  to  do  Christian  ministry  took  priority  over  the  recognition  of  their 
call. 

The  writers  range  among  a  variety  of  theological  positions.  The  editor, 
Catherine  Wessinger,  and  a  few  of  the  writers  (Unitarian-Universalist  ministry  and 
Reconstructionist  Rabbinate)  do  fall  in  a  more  liberal  camp,  assuming  that  practicing 
gays  and  lesbians  should  be  affirmed  by  the  church  (pp.  18,  296,  337)  and  heterodox 
is  acceptable  (pp.  50,  97,  296,  376).  If  readers  understand  this  perspective,  even 
though  disagreeing  with  it,  they  can  still  benefit  from  the  many  other  chapters  who 
do  not  voice  such  views.  Especially  helpful  is  the  chronology  with  key  events  for 
women's  religious  leadership  (pp.  347-401)  and  the  list  of  studies  on  Jewish 
teachings  and  liturgy  (p.  334ff).  Overall,  Religious  Institutions  and  Women's 
Leadership  is  an  informative  compendium  of  historical  data  as  a  reference  for 
today's  clergy,  scholars,  and  other  interested  people.  Aida  Besan^on  Spencer 


Howard   E.   Butt,   Jr.,  Renewing  American's  Soul,  New  York:   The  Continuum 
Publishing  Company,  1996,  264  pp.,  $19.95. 


I  must  admit,  he  won  me  over.  I  was  expecting  a  book  on  renewal,  i.e.,  revival,     i 
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Within  the  first  few  pages,  it  was  clear  that  the  book  focussed  more  on  psychological 
healing  than  on  the  kind  of  "renewing"  I  expected.  I  was  ready  to  turn  the  book  over 
to  someone  else  to  review,  but  Howard  E.  Butt,  Jr.  won  me  over.  He  did  it  with 
clear,  concise,  engaging  writing,  wealth  of  experience,  and  his  balance  of  personal 
experience,  psy-chological  insight,  and  Bible  study.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
the  author's  style: 

"If  you  don't  have  a  problem  in  the  world,  then  you  won't  like  this  book.  It's  for 
people  who  struggle  with  frustrations,  setbacks,  failures,  or  griefs.  It's  for  those  who 
wrestle  with  themselves  and  their  relationships  -  in  marriages,  families, 
organizations,  churches,  and  society  -  and  who  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  feel 
positively  or  think  confidently  about  what's  happening  to  them. 

Sound  familiar?  It  ought  to.  I've  just  described  everyone  except  Wonder 
Woman,  Superman,  Barbie,  and  Mickey  Mouse"  (p.  xi). 

Howard  Butt  is  a  business  man,  a  seminary  trained  lay  person,  and  the  veteran 
of  many  hours  in  psychiatric  help.  Through  his  church  contacts,  his  nationally 
known  Laity  Lodge  Retreat  Center,  and  his  activity  as  a  conference  speaker  and  with 
the  Layman's  Leadership  Institute,  Mr.  Butt  personally  knows  and  has  interacted 
with  many  of  the  people  that  have  helped  to  mold  the  Christian  community  in 
America.  This  book  is  an  attempt  at  synthesizing  theology,  psychology,  and  a  study 
of  I  Peter. 

"Nothing  in  these  pages  requires  technical  knowledge  in  either  theology  or 
psychology.  Nor  will  I  give  you  unchecked  theories,  off-the-wall  guesswork,  or  wild 
speculation.  In  both  theology  and  psychiatry,  my  views  represent  core,  classic, 
historic  orthodoxy"  (p.  xiii). 

Beginning  with  our  personal  "Bar-Jona",  he  leads  us  through  the  "circles"  of 
our  relationships  to  our  national  relationship  in  a  democratic  society.  He  is  true  to 
the  task  expressed  in  sub-title  of  this  book:  "A  Spiritual  Psychology  for  Home, 
Work,  and  Nation".  This  can  be  seen  in  the  outline  of  the  book:  Part  One  deals  with 
"Our  core  Relationships:  The  Good  Relational  Source,  Family,  and  Work."  Part  Two 
looks  at  "Relationships  Renewed:  Re-parenting  and  Re-childrening.  And,  Part  Three 
examines  "Relationships  and  Democracy;  Flex  Thinking:  The  Citizen  as  Player  - 
Coach". 

Mr.  Butt  presents  his  concepts  in  a  clear,  dynamic  manner  that  keeps  them  fresh 
and  relevant.  At  times,  I  felt  he  reads  too  much  psychological  terminology  into  the 
writings  of  Peter,  but  I  did  find  myself  continually  searching  Scriptures  to  see  for 
myself.  His  insights  on  American  culture,  submission,  leadership,  the  democratic 
process,  and  the  "battle"  of  the  sexes  are  all  worth  examining.  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  his  conclusions,  but  I  did  gain  fresh  perspectives.  Personally,  the  book  was  a 
joy  simply  to  experience  a  strong,  contemporary,  consistent,  apologetic  for 
Trinitarian  faith.  Walter  J.  Kime 
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Lawrence  S.  Cunningham  and  Keith  J.  Egan,  Christian  Spirituality— Themes  from  the 
Tradition,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey:  PauHst  Press,  1996.  216  pp.,  $14.95. 

Everyone  is  touting  the  word  "spirituality"  today,  wearing  it  boldly  like  a 
brand-new  outfit.  Manifest  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  colors,  spirituality  in  our 
culture  has  become  a  way  for  people  to  make  sense  of  and  put  order  into  their  lives. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  spiritualities  floating  about,  though,  what  do  we  understand  a 
spirituality  that  is  distinctly  Christian  to  be,  and  how  do  we  live  it  out?  In  their  book. 
Christian  Spirituality— Themes  from  the  Tradition,  Lawrence  S.  Cunningham  and 
Keith  J.  Egan  work  to  answer  these  questions. 

Cunningham  is  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Theology  at  Notre  Dame,  while 
Egan  is  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies,  and  founder  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Spirituality  at  Saint  Mary's  College.  They  approach  Christian 
spirituality  from  a  Catholic  perspective;  however,  they  do  so  in  a  way  that  is 
accessible  to  the  Protestant  reader.  Within  the  first  chapter  the  authors  tell  us  that  the 
core  of  Christian  spirituality  is  universal:  a  belief  in  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Accordingly,  they  go  on  to  say  that  developing  one's  spirituality  within  the  Christian 
tradition  is  a  matter  of  learning  how  we  can  best  walk  in  the  way  of  Jesus  in  order 
that  we  might  become  His  disciples.  "This  Christian  way  of  life  is  a  life  of 
discipleship"  (p.  10).  Cunningham  and  Egan  then  take  us  on  a  survey  of  themes 
which  our  church  fathers  and  mothers  used  to  nurture  their  own  spiritualjty.  Each 
area  is  dealt  with  concisely,  as  the  writers  describe  the  tradition  behind  each  theme. 
This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  how  each  can  be  a  method  for  coming  more  into  the 
presence  of  God,  so  that  one  might  further  their  walk  with  and  discipleship  to  Jesus 
Christ.  For  this,  according  to  the  authors,  is  what  developing  a  Christian  spirituality 
is  all  about. 

Upon  defining  Christian  spirituality  for  us,  the  authors  take  a  chapter  to  discuss 
the  centrality  of  the  usage  of  the  Bible  as  the  best  means  by  which  to  learn  how  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Next,  the  concept  of  our  being  on  a  journey  to  the  divine 
in  terms  of  our  Christian  faith  is  discussed.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  Cunningham  and 
Egan  talk  about  the  vital  topic  of  prayer,  and  how  a  Christian  should  pray.  From 
here,  the  authors  go  into  a  chapter  on  meditation  and  contemplation,  and  then  into  a 
chapter  on  asceticism.  They  give  us  a  proper  definition  of  these  three  concepts  as 
they  have  been  handed  down  through  the  ages,  and  explain  how  we  are  called  to 
practice  them  today. 

In  chapter  seven  the  authors  define  the  often-misunderstood  concept  of 
mysticism,  and  how  it  became  a  force  in  the  early  church.  We  are  invited  to  look 
into  what  the  mystics  and  the  mystical  tradition  might  have  to  say  to  us.  Chapter 
eight  explores  solitude  and  its  importance  for  our  lives.  "Moreover,  the  search  for 
God  and  the  discernment  of  important  decisions  in  life  require  reflection  and  prayer 
that  only  solitude  makes  possible"  (p.  160).  The  sacrament  of  friendship  is  discussed 
in  chapter  nine.  Cunningham  and  Egan  explain  the  spiritual  tradition  of  friendship, 
and  how  this  gift  of  God  needs  to  be  nurtured  within  the  Christian  church.  The  last 
chapter  of  their  work  concerns  the  Eucharist— its  many  names  and  what  it  should 
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mean  for  us  as  believers.  The  book  ends  with  a  lengthy  bibliography  and  a  thorough 
index. 

This  book,  in  its  clarity  and  concise  writing,  would  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of 
coming  to  a  beginning  understanding  of  the  topics,  particularly  since  many  of  them 
are  foreign  to  us  in  the  Protestant  tradition.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  perfect  tool 
for  the  beginner  to  get  a  good  working  definition  of  these  particular  themes  that  go 
into  the  concept  and  working  out  of  a  Christian  spirituality.  And  in  addition,  with 
the  exercises  for  each,  one  has  the  opportunity  to  practice  and  develop  them  for 
usage  in  one's  own  spiritual  life.  I  also  thought  this  book  would  be  an  excellent 
textbook  for  a  class  where  Christian  spirituality  is  being  dealt  with  from  a  beginner's 
standpoint. 

I  would,  though,  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  interested  in  Christian 
spirituality.  I  found  its  main  attraction  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  doesn't  read  like  a 
textbook  at  all.  One  could  read  this  book  devotionally  at  times,  with  its  Biblical 
truths  and  easy-to-understand  history  of  the  themes.  In  an  age  where  there  are  many 
spiritualities,  I  would  commend  this  book  to  anyone  seeking  after  a  definite  Christian 
spirituality.  Juliet  R.  Johnson 


Philip  Law  and  Tom  Wright,   The   Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Grand  Rapids:   Wm.   B. 
Eerdmans,  1996,  48  pp.,  $8.00. 

Philip  Law  and  Terry  Waite,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Psalms,  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans,  1996,  48  pp.,  $8.00. 

Bookstores  during  this  decade  have  seen  a  surge  of  small,  beautifully  made  and 
illustrated  volumes  on  "wisdom"  from  a  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical 
traditions.  Eastern  thought  has  particularly  been  favored  in  these  elegant 
publications,  the  size  and  beauty  of  which  immediately  suggest  that  they  be  used  for 
"devotional"  reading  or  meditation.  Now  Eerdmans,  in  cooperation  with  Lion 
Publishing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  made  available  a  series  of  very  attractive, 
slim  volumes  featuring  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  tradition.  All  are  composed  of 
thirty  selections,  suitable  for  a  month's  meditations. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Psalms  brings  together  passages  from  some  of  the  best 
known  hymns  of  ancient  Israel  (e.g.,  Pss.  1,  8,  42,  51,  63,  1 19,  139)  as  well  as  less 
familiar  selections.  Ordered  under  the  headings  of  "Adoration,"  "Meditation," 
"Confession,"  "Suffering  and  Hope,"  and  "Blessing  and  Joy,"  this  volume  introduces 
readers  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  Psalter's  voices  and  the  many  settings  in  which 
Psalms  may  be  employed.  Terry  Waite,  in  his  introduction,  points  the  reader  beyond 
this  sample  to  the  whole  Psalter,  indicating  how  the  full  canon  of  150  psalms  has 
been  used  in  personal  devotion  in  a  number  of  different  Christian  traditions:  after  this 
first  month's  taste,  the  reader  knows  where  to  go  for  more. 

In  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Tom  Wright,  a  noted  author  on  Christology,  presents 
Jesus  as  a  wisdom  teacher  of  the  highest  order.     Selected  sayings  of  Jesus  are 
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organized  under  the  headings  of  "True  Wisdom,"  "True  Happiness,"  "True  Prayer," 
"True  Love,"  and  "True  God."  At  times,  the  choice  of  including  a  particular  text  as  a 
reflection  of,  for  example,  "true  love"  is  itself  profound;  at  other  times  headings  may 
be  a  little  strained.  Similarly,  the  lack  of  narrative  context  (one  of  the  most  salient 
contributions  of  our  gospel  writers)  can  be  a  problem,  as  in  the  inclusion  of  John 
17:1-5:  this  passage  only  says  something  profound  about  "the  Glory  of  God"  if  one 
knows  that  Jesus  is  talking  about  his  approaching  passion.  Without  this  knowledge, 
something  important  is  missing  from  one's  meditation  on  that  prayer.  Nevertheless, 
the  collection  brings  together  some  of  the  best  known  teachings  of  Jesus,  and,  like 
the  collection  of  Psalms,  may  hopefully  awaken  a  renewed  hunger  in  the  reader  to 
return  to  the  Four  Gospels  in  their  entirety. 

In  a  decade  in  which  many  "seek  after  wisdom,"  these  books  may  be  a  useful 
tool  for  helping  friends  and  family  rediscover  the  richness  of  the  church's  heritage. 
They  are  ideal  as  gift  books,  being  printed  on  patterned  paper  and  generously 
illustrated  from  medieval  illuminated  manuscripts,  religious  paintings,  and  prints  of 
stained  glass  windows  —  not  an  inexpensive  outreach  tool,  but  one  which  should  be 
considered  for  one's  searching  friends.  Some  may  prefer  to  keep  this  gift  for 
themselves,  for  use  in  their  own  daily  devotions.  David  A.  deSilva 


Eugene  H.  Peterson,  Take  and  Read.   Spiritual  Reading:  An  Annotated' List,  Grand 
Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1996,  122  pp.,  (paper). 

Eugene  Peterson  is  one  of  the  best-known  names  in  American  devotional 
writing,  especially  among  pastors  and  church  leaders.  The  pen  of  "the  pastor's 
pastor"  has  produced  more  than  a  score  of  volumes  that  challenge,  provoke,  and 
inspire.  His  writings  make  clear  that  he  has  widely  and  deeply. 

Now  comes  a  book  that  describes  where  he  has  grazed  and  what  he 
recommends  for  others.  His  interest  is  Spiritual  Reading:  "leisurely,  repetitive, 
reflecting  reading.  In  this  we  are  not  reading  primarily  for  information  but  for 
companionship"  (p.  x). 

Take  and  Read  is  just  what  its  subtitle  says:  An  Annotated  List.  In  twenty 
chapters  Peterson  sets  out  his  favorite  authors  and  titles  in  the  following  areas:  the 
basics  ("books  I  feel  I  cannot  do  without"),  classics,  the  Psalms,  prayer,  prayer  books 
and  hymn  books,  worship/liturgy,  spiritual  formation,  spiritual  direction.  North 
American  spirituality,  novelists,  poets,  pastors,  Jesus,  mysteries,  commentaries, 
place,  saints,  sin  and  the  devil,  history,  and  his  own  writings. 

Clearly,  Peterson  has  foraged  widely,  and  he  recommends  the  same  for  any  who 
would  lead  the  North  American  church  into  the  third  Christian  millennium.  His 
favorite  writers,  listed  most  often  in  the  index,  are  Karl  Barth  and  C.  S.  Lewis. 
Behind  them  follows  a  ten-way  tie  between  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Frederick 
Buechner,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Kenneth  Leech,  Martin  Luther,  Martin 
Thornton,  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  Fredrich  (not  Frederick)  von  Hiigel,  and 
Alexander  Whyte.  Food  enough  here  for  a  lifetime! 
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Still,  one  can  wish  for  an  even  more  varied  menu.  For  example,  there  are  no 
categories  for  autobiography  or  missions  (either  history  or  biography).  Everyone 
will  have  their  own  favorite  authors  who  don't  appear  in  Peterson's  list;  among  mine 
would  be  the  American  Quaker  Thomas  R.  Kelly  and  the  British  missionary  Oswald 
Chambers.  And  I  question  including  The  Book  of  Common  Worship  (Presbyterian) 
while  omitting  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Anglican/Episcopalian).  The  latter  is 
surely  of  more  weight  both  historically  and  liturgically. 

"But  my  list,"  replies  Peterson,  "does  not  pretend  to  be  balanced  or  inclusive  or 
authoritative  in  any  way.  It  is  personal"  (p.  xii).  So,  for  those  would  learn  from  one 
of  America's  most-widely  read,  most-often  read  Christian  writers,  here  is  a  place  to 
begin.  This  is  a  lifetime  reading  plan  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  grow  in  mind  and 
spirit.  Perusing  it  is  pleasure;  pursuing  it  can  only  be  fruitful.  Jerry  R.  Flora 


Tricia  McCary  Rhodes,  The  Soul  at  Rest:  A  Journey  into  Contemplative    Prayer, 
Minneapolis:  Bethany  House  Publishers,  1996.  224  pp. 

Several  years  ago  I  could  not  answer  a  seminarian  who  asked,  "Where  are  the 
Protestant  contemplatives?"  Now,  at  last,  an  evangelical  has  surfaced  to  write  about 
the  journey  into  contemplative  prayer.  Tricia  McCary  Rhodes,  a  veteran  of  a 
quarter-century  of  Christian  ministry,  has  produced  an  excellent  handbook  for  those 
willing  to  walk  with  patience  beyond  the  ways  of  praying  found  in  most  Protestant 
churches. 

The  Soul  at  Rest  moves  toward  its  goal  through  eight  chapters:  (1)  The  Journey 
Begins;  (2)  Meditative  Prayer;  (3)  Scripture  Praying;  (4)  Listening  Prayer;  (5) 
Recollective  Prayer;  (6)  The  Prayer  of  Detachment;  (7)  Prayer  Through  the  Dark 
Night;  and  (8)  Contemplative  Prayer.  Each  chapter  contains  explanation  and 
exercises  for  five  days,  although  the  author  suggests  that  readers  set  their  own  pace, 
lingering  where  they  need  to.  Scattered  through  the  book  are  insets  treating  some 
intriguing  or  puzzling  matters  (e.g.,  wandering  thoughts;  meditation— Christian  vs. 
Eastern;  visualization  and  new  age  practice;  the  marks  of  a  dark  night) .  The  author's 
wide  reading  shows  in  names  throughout  the  chapters,  notes  for  documentation,  and 
books  for  further  reading  at  the  end  .  Her  chief  resource,  however,  is  Scripture,  and 
she  peppers  the  pages  with  biblical  teaching  and  reference  .  She  also  draws  upon  her 
own  experience,  letting  us  into  her  brokenness  in  missionary  service,  the  anguish  of 
infertility,  adoption  after  years  of  waiting,  and  other  personal  challenges. 

We  can  illustrate  Rhodes's  approach  through  her  chapter  on  listening  prayer. 
Day  One  addresses  how  God  speaks,  asking  that  we  put  aside  preconceptions  and 
attend  to  impressions  of  the  heart.  Day  Two  takes  up  "God's  part":  God  is  present, 
reveals  truth,  opens  our  ears,  and  touches  our  deepest  soul.  Day  Three  follows  with 
"my  part":  becoming  still,  preparing  heart  and  mind,  listening  to  God's  voice,  and 
responding.  (The  practice  exercise  is  a  meditation  on  Elijah's  experience  at  Mt. 
Horeb.)  Day  Four  offers  help  with  hearing  God,  while  Day  Five  discusses  our 
difficulties  in  doing  that.    We  need  to  pay  the  price,  face  painful  issues,  develop  a 
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i 
trained  ear,  and  obey  when  God  speaks.  Toward  the  chapter's  end  she  writes  a  lyric  '. 
paragraph:  "Daily  battles  with  obedience  will  be  won  only  as  we  answer  life's  larger  : 
question:  Whose  life  is  this?  It  is  His!  To  whom  do  I  belong?  I  am  His!  He  may  have 
to  remind  me  a  thousand  times  a  day,  but  I  am  His!  The  inner  prayer  journey  • 
establishes  this  over  and  over  .  When  I  am  completely  His,  I  am  more  concerned  i 
with  submission  than  satisfaction,  with  abandonment  than  enjoyment,  with  \ 
obedience  than  success  .  These  are  the  evidences  of  a  hearing  heart"  (p.  107). 

The  Soul  at  Rest  reaches  its  goal  with  Rhodes's  chapter  on  contemplative 
prayer.     Here,  as  before,  she  rightly  lifts  the  banner  of  obedience:  "The  most 
important  prerequisite  to  Contemplative  Prayer  is  your  level  of  commitment  to    i 
obedience"  (p.  198).   She  describes  how  to  prepare  for  such  praying,  then  once  again   | 
shows  wisdom  in  stating,  "This  kind  of  prayer  is  not  easily  dissected  into  steps  and   ' 
procedures.   I  feel  completely  at  a  loss  trying  to  write  about  it,  but  I  can  share  some   i 
things  that  will  help  lead  you  to  the  water's  edge  .   Like  teaching  someone  to  swim— 
you  will  have  to  get  in  the  water  to  really  learn"  (p. 203).  She  addresses  the  question   ■ 
of  intimacy  with  the  Almighty,  noting  that  Scripture  uses  many  diverse  images  for   i 
God.  She  then  devotes  the  last  two  "days"  to  the  matters  of  silence  and  loving  God  . 
"Silence  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  discipline  for  evangelical  Christians...   Yet  the   i 
very  holiness  of  God  demands  silence..    There  is  no  Contemplative  Prayer  without 
silence  and  there  is  no  silence  without  fervent  discipline"  (p.212).    At.  the  last  she   ' 
simply  writes,  "This  is  a  private  part  of  the  journey—no  one  else  can  go  along  .   But   : 
many  have  journeyed  before  us  and  their  words  are  like  road  signs  pointing  the  way"   ' 
(p.    215).    So  the  book  concludes  with  nearly  two  dozen  quotations  on  loving  God   '■ 
drawn  from  her  wide  reading,  and  then  her  own  coda:  "The  journey  has  truly  just   ! 
begun"  (p.221).  ' 

Both  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  commended  for  producing  this  fine  manual.   I 
Visually  and  tactilely  this  small  sewn  hardback  is  a  pleasure  .  It  does  contain  errors,   ] 
however,  in  style  and  substance,  and  could  profit  from  more  careful  editing.    For  ' 
example,  the  subtitle-which  appears  on  the  dust  jacket  and  the  copyright  page- 
should  appear  on  the  title  page  as  well  .   The  Jesus  Prayer  was  not  introduced  by  a 
17th-century  Russian  peasant  (p.54);  it  is  much  older,  but  a  19th-century  Russian   ; 
book  popularized  it  in  the  West.   Rhodes  is  not  alone  in  taking  Revelation  3:20  out 
of  context  and  making  it  refer  to  a  private  relationship  rather  than  congregational  life   I 
(p.85).    Francois  Fenelon  was  not  martyred  for  his  faith  (p. 86),  unless  one  speaks   ' 
metaphorically  from  the  controversy,  misunderstanding,  and  isolation  he  suffered  .    \ 
Throughout  the  book  David  is  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  all  the  Psalms,  but  in  the   ] 
traditional  Hebrew  titles  less  than  half  of  them  bear  his  name  .  It  is  also  doubtful  that 
Lamentations  was  written  by  "the  teenage  prophet  Jeremiah"  (p.   1 1 7f  ) .  Lawrence 
of  the  Resurrection  was  a  lay  brother,  not  a  priest  (p.  122);  John  of  the  Cross—   I 
although  treated  with  savage  cruelty  by  members  of  his  own  order— was  not  martyred   I 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term  (p.  1 66);  and  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck-whose  dates  are   i 
given  in  Chapter  One— belongs  to  the  14th  century,  not  the  13th  (p. 220).    Finally,   | 
nineteen  books  are  suggested  at  the  end  "for  further  reading,"  followed  by  seven   , 
titles  of  "Catholic  perspective"  (p.   223f    ).    But  more  than  half  of  the  first  group   i 
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come  from  Catholic  authors,  so  the  basis  of  the  categories  is  unclear  . 

A  number  of  stylistic  errors  also  mar  the  book;  for  example,  bom/borne,  its/it's, 
lay/lie,  and  who/whom  are  all  confused  at  least  once.  Antecedents  of  pronouns  are 
occasionally  unclear,  as  on  p.90,  where  "God"  should  be  used  to  avoid  confusion 
with  "a  fool."  And  we  should  be  encouraged  to  linger  in  Christ's  presence,  not 
languish  (p.  158). 

All  these  errors  are  mentioned  because  this  is  a  good  book~a  very  good  book- 
and  it  deserves  correction  in  a  second  edition  .  I  read  it  entirely  through  twice  in 
preparing  to  write  this  review,  and  I  will  read  it  again  .  I  know  of  nothing  else  quite 
like  it  from  an  evangelical  author,  and  I  commend  Tricia  McCary  Rhodes  for  her 
heartfelt  and  heartening  work  .  There  are  indeed  Protestant  contemplatives,  and  she 
is  among  them  .  May  their  tribe  increase!  Jerry  R  .  Flora 


Arthur  J.  Magida,  ed..  How  To  Be  a  Perfect  Stranger:  A  Guide  to  Etiquette  in  Other 
People's  Religious  Ceremonies,  Woodstock:  Jewish  Lights,  1996,  417  pp.,  $24.95. 

This  is  a  fascinating  and  useful  book  which  could  find  a  welcome  place  in 
church  and  seminary  libraries.  The  editor  contacted  clergy  and  religious  experts 
from  20  different  groups  (Assemblies  of  God,  Baptist,  Buddhist,  Christian  Science, 
Churches  of  Christ,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Episcopalian,  Greek  Orthodox,  Hindu,  Islam, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Jewish,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Mormon,  Presbyterian,  Quaker, 
Roman  Catholic,  Seventh-Day  Adventist  and  United  Church  of  Christ)  for 
information  on  their  respective  group.  The  selected  data  is  presented  under  the 
headings:  1.  History  and  Beliefs,  2.  Basic  Service,  (looking  at  attire,  behavior, 
guidelines,  vocabulary,  etc.),  3.  Holy  Days  and  Festivals,  4.  Life  Cycle  Events 
(birth,  initiation,  marriage,  funerals  and  mourning),  and  5.  Home  Celebrations. 

Each  of  us  knows  that  our  own  tradition  is  treated  somewhat  simplistically  in  a 
book  such  as  this,  but  that  is  the  goal  of  the  book—to  be  an  introduction  to  outsiders 
in  order  to  make  them  feel  more  comfortable  in  visiting  worship  centers  of  traditions 
not  their  own.  May  we  make  them  feel  welcome  when  they  visit  us. 

David  W.  Baker 


William  Edgar,  Reasons  of  the  Heart:  Recovering  Christian  Persuasion  (Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1996).  127  pages.  $7.99 

William  Edgar's  brief  book  provides  an  accessible  and  helpful  reassessment  for 
modem  readers  of  the  project  of  apologetics.  "Christians  have  grown  so  used  to  their 
own  language,  terms,  and  culture  that  they  have  become  isolated  from  those  who 
surround  them."  (p.  12)  Calling  his  book  "an  apology  for  apologetics,"  Edgar  seeks 
to  look  with  new  insight  at  some  very  old  questions  facing  the  Christian  apologist. 
Reasons  of  the  Heart  is  a  call  for  Christians  to  take  seriously  the  charge  of  I  Peter 
3:15  to  "be  prepared  to  offer  a  defense  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,"  but  to  make  that 
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defense  with  "gentleness  and  reverence." 

Edgar  argues  that  there  never  was  "a  golden  age"  of  Christian  dominance  in 
America,  nor  is  there  a  "golden  present"  in  which  advances  in  communication  make 
apologetics  and  evangelism  easier  or  more  efficient  than  in  the  past.  He  notes, 
however,  that  post-modem  critique  has  eroded  confidence  in  the  Enlightenment 
standard  of  rationality  that  has  held  sway  in  western  thinking  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  The  void  left  by  the  loss  of  monolithic  reason  can  be  filled  with  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel. 

Warning  his  readers  to  avoid  the  trap  of  cheap  impact,"  Edgar  argues  that 
integrity  and  credibility  characterize  all  good  apologetics.  He  pleads  against  "mere 
evangelism,"  preaching  salvation  from  punishment  for  sin.  Rather,  our  apologetic 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  whole  person.  As  both  a  lover  of  art  and  a  former 
member  of  the  L'Abri  fellowship,  Edgar  brings  to  apologetics  a  refreshing  sensitivity 
to  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  human  existence.  A  decidedly  rhetorical  orientation  marks 
Edgar's  writing  as  well,  as  he  urges  readers  to  adapt  apologetics  to  their  particular 
audiences.  In  order  to  appreciate  "the  wonder  of  the  way  God  actually  works,"  we 
must  recognize  that  he  uses  real  people  to  bring  the  gospel  to  other  real  people. 
Though  Edgar  is  clear  that  "apologetics  is  about  argument^"  the  life  of  the  apologist 
is  also  an  inherent  aspect  of  witness.  "None  of  us  lives  anywhere  close  to 
perfection,"  he  writes,  "but  to  an  apologist  a  sound  spiritual  life  is  never  a  luxury." 
(p.  40) 

Edgar  provides  a  clear  and  thorough  overview  of  "the  larger  biblical  mandate" 
for  doing  apologetics.  The  biblical  case  for  faith  is  rooted  in  God's  own  argument 
against  sin.  "Apologetics  is  possible  because  God  has  made  a  successful  case  against 
sin  and  guilt,  which  were  bom  by  his  own  Son."  (p.  45)  Because  enthusiasm  for  the 
project  of  apologetics  has  faded,  we  need  reminding  that  arguing  for  the  faith  is  not  a 
human  but  a  divine  idea.  Moreover,  persuasion  in  the  service  of  evangelism  is  an  act 
of  love  rather  than  of  conquest.  "Many  Christians  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  there 
is  something  indecent  about  strong  words.  But  speaking  the  truth  forcefully  is  not 
necessarily  unkind;  in  fact,  it  can  be  the  kindest  behavior  toward  another  human 
being  who  does  not  know  the  truth."  (p.49) 

Edgar  stresses  that  one  "point  of  contact"  with  non-believers  is  "the  knowledge 
everyone  possesses  of  God's  reality."  All  people  are  "hiding  from  the  God  they 
really  know."  Thus,  when  we  bring  people  the  truth  of  the  scriptures  we  are 
"appealing  to  what  they  know  but  deny."  But,  it  requires  discernment  to  understand 
the  particular  point  of  resistance  of  any  particular  individual.  Stressing  a  step  in 
apologetics  he  calls  "homecoming,"  Edgar  helps  his  readers  to  see  that  the  apologist 
calls  an  alienated  culture  to  come  home  to  God.  At  the  same  time,  "in  doing 
apologetics  we  should  strive  to  understand  someone's  position  from  within."  That  is, 
making  the  gospel  plausible  to  a  particular  individual  means  a  degree  of  sympathetic 
contact.  The  telling  of  the  gospel  to  which  an  artist  responds  may  be  different  from 
the  telling  to  which  an  engineer  responds.  Themes  to  which  Christians  should  be 
sensitive  in  evangelism  range  from  the  love  of  humor  to  the  fear  of  death. 

Toward  the  end  of  Reasons  of  the  Heart,  Edgar  turns  his  attention  from 
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developing  a  biblical,  audience-centered  theory  of  apologetics  to  answering  specific 
questions  commonly  posed  to  the  apologist.  Though  he  does  not  spend  many  pages 
in  answering  objections  to  Christianity,  Edgar  does  an  admirably  economical  job  of 
addressing  a  number  of  the  most  popular  ones.  In  an  accessible  style  that  is 
nevertheless  scholarly  in  tone,  Edgar  answers  the  "religion  as  illusion"  argument  of 
Freud  and  Marx,  and  provides  a  balanced  and  biblical  overview  of  the  problem  of 
evil. 

Edgar  is  almost  obliged  to  deal  with  the  age's  biggest  single  objection  to 
Christian  belief-that  Christianity  is  exclusive  and  narrow  in  its  rejection  of  other 
possibilities  for  spiritual  liberation.  Though  all  people  have  an  inherent  "capacity  for 
the  divine,"  and  though  there  are  insights  in  all  faiths,  there  also  are  deep  and  serious 
flaws  in  the  world's  religions.  At  the  same  time,  the  apologist  must  recognize  that 
doubters  raise  objections  to  Christianity  for  a  variety  of  personal  motives  that  often 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a  search  for  religious  truth.  In  the  final  analysis, 
"various  non-Christian  religions  may  have  many  virtues,  but  at  the  deepest  level  they 
cannot  make  atonement  and  thus  cannot  truly  lead  one  to  God."  (p.  90)  Christians 
need  to  "lead  the  charge  in  commending  variety  because  we  know  from  creation 
itself  that  God  loves  to  paint  with  a  many-colored  palette."  But,  this  does  not  mean 
that  Jesus  is  incapable  of  representing  a  woman,  an  African  or  an  Asian.  A 
"philosophical  abstraction"  could  not  represent  a  human  being,  but  Jesus  as  God's 
son  can,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a  particular  race  and  bore  particular 
gender. 

In  the  apologetic  project  some  question  are  more  central  than  are  others. 
Though  we  may  debate  a  variety  of  issues.  Christian  faith  is  "fundamentally  a  matter 
of  rightly  understanding  who  God  is  and  how  we  should  relate  to  him."  (p.  112) 
Edgar  returns  ultimately  to  the  basic  commitment  of  all  sound  Christian  apologists: 
that  "knowing  God  through  faith  is  the  goal  of  apologetics,"  but  that  faith  "is  not  an 
irrational  leap."  (p.  114)  In  the  final  analysis,  some  question  do  not  receive  answers 
on  this  side  of  Heaven,  but  the  call  to  do  responsible  apologetics  stands  as  a  biblical 
mandate.  Edgar's  book  is  a  helpful  addition  to  the  dialogue  about  the  place  of 
apologetics  in  contemporary  Christian  evangelism.  His  aesthetically  attuned  and 
audience-centered  treatment  of  apologetics  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  juridical  and 
evidence-centered  approach  that  has  received  so  much  attention  in  the  past. 

James  A.  Herrick,  Hope  College 


Alister  McGrath,  Explaining  Your  Faith^  2"**  ed..  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  1995, 
152  pp.,  $9.99. 

If  Christianity  is  so  great,  why  isn't  everyone  a  Christian  and  why  do  Christians 
shy  away  from  evangelism?  Alister  McGrath  addresses  such  issues  in  this  updated 
book  on  Christian  apologetics.  Who  better  to  write  an  intelligible  book  on 
evangelical  issues  than  Alister  McGrath'?  McGrath  is  a  tutor  at  Wycliffe  Hall, 
Oxford,  a  research  lecturer  in  theology  for  Oxford  University,  a  professor  of 
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systematic  theology  at  Regent  College,  Vancouver,  and  an  evangelical  theologian. 
As  a  committed  atheist  during  his  early  years  in  Northern  Ireland,  he  knows  the 
issues  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  nonbelievers,  such  as,  why  believe  in  a  religion  whose 
followers  know  as  little  about  the  faith  as  the  nonbeliever?  In  this  book,  the  author 
attempts  to  help  the  reader  better  understand  and  explain  the  faith  that  he  or  she 
believes  in  so  strongly. 

McGrath  finds  purpose  for  this  book  based  on  I  Peter  3:15  which  instructs 
Christians  to  "always  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  everyone  who  asks  you  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  which  you  have."  He,  thus,  arranges  the  book  into  three 
parts  to  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of  presenting  and  defending  the  gospel.  The 
first  section  addresses  the  issues  that  relate  to  the  human  experience,  such  as, 
conveying  the  attraction  of  the  gospel  based  on  human  need.  For  example,  in  a 
discussion  on  loneliness  the  author  writes  that  "loneliness  in  an  inevitable  result  of 
being  cut  off  from  God  through  sin  (p.  28)."  He  uses  the  most  common  elements  of 
the  human  struggle  and  identifies  with  them  in  light  of  the  need  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Secondly,  the  book  addresses  four  aspects  of  the  gospel  which  often  pose  difficult 
questions  for  the  nonbeliever:  Jesus,  his  divinity  and  personhood;  the  resurrection 
and  its  possibility;  the  salvation  story,  myth  or  truth;  and  God,  three  in  one. 

The  last  section  addresses  those  difficulties  posed  by  modem  culture,  one  of 
those  being  the  role  of  women  in  Christianity.  This  new  addition  to  the  book  asks  if 
women  are  really  oppressed  by  religion?  The  author  provides  an  effective  argument 
against  such  notions.  He  concludes  that  when  one  understands  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
she/he  finds  how  liberating  Christianity  proves  to  be.  "The  New  Testament  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  a  theoretical  equality  amongst  Christians,  (p.  148)." 

McGrath's  arguments  were  uniformly  presented,  allowing  the  author's  main 
ideas  to  flow  through  the  issues  addressed.  McGrath  is  eloquent  in  speech  and 
theory,  stressing  the  prevailing  theme  of  an  attractive  gospel,  which,  though 
complex,  is  fairly  simple  and  openly  accessible  to  all.  Aside  from  the  frequent 
typographical  errors,  the  book  is  another  great  accomplishment  for  McGrath. 
Perhaps  his  crowning  achievement  was  to  present  the  beauty  of  the  gospel  in  light  of 
the  human  experience. 

Alister  McGrath  has  provided  readers  with  a  powerful  tool  for  witnessing. 
Since  we  are  all  called  to  evangelism,  this  book  breaks  down  the  barriers  that  often 
prevent  believers  from  sharing  the  Gospel.  It  gives  Christians  who  lack  basic 
foundational  knowledge  an  inside  look  at  how  one  can  effectively  reach  today's 
society.  I  highly  recommend  this  book  to  believers  at  all  levels  of  understanding. 

Sunny  Worthington 


Kelly   Monroe,   ed..   Finding   God  at  Harvard:   Spiritual  Journeys  of  Thinking 
Christians,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1996. 

The  author,  Kelly  Monroe,  served  as  chaplain  to  graduate  students  at  Harvard 
University  for  seven  years.  She  has  compiled  writings  of  forty-two  faculty  members. 
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former  students  and  distinguished  lecturers  at  Harvard.  These  essays  provide 
evidence  that  the  Christian  faith  can  survive  and  even  flourish  in  a  rigorous  academic 
community.  The  book  includes  refreshing  and  insightful  essays  that  seek  and 
discover  Christian  truth  in  the  Harvard  milieu. 

The  collection  of  essays  spans  a  wide  variety  of  topics  including  "Questions 
and  Turnings,"  "A  Crisis  of  Meaning,  and  the  Need  for  Change,"  "The  Recovery  of 
Love,  Family  and  Community."  Contributors  include  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn, 
Robert  Coles,  Nicholas  Wolterstorff,  Elizabeth  Dole  and  Mother  Teresa.  Editor 
Monroe  hopes  the  book  expresses  "large  thoughts  about  life,  both  deep  and  wide." 
Enjoy  meeting  through  these  writings  a  variety  of  people  including  professors, 
alumni,  scientists,  philosophers,  athletes,  medical  doctors  and  others.  I  would  say 
that  on  the  whole  this  book  tackles  a  cynical  stereotype  of  the  "academic 
community"  in  reference  to  matters  of  faith. 

A  highlight  of  the  essays  was  written  by  Robert  Coles,  the  eminent  Harvard 
social  anthropologist  and  research  psychiatrist  who  wrote  of  his  life-changing 
encounter  with  a  little  girl  named  Ruby  Bridges.  Coles  was  observing  the  child 
psychiatrist  of  this  young  black  elementary  student  who  was  the  first  black  student  to 
attend  an  all-white  school  in  New  Orleans.  Coles'  description  of  this  young  girl 
walking  through  angry  crowds  of  protestors  is  unforgettable.  Little  Ruby's  prayers 
for  those  who  were  persecuting  her  were  life  changing  for  Coles.  What  a  wonderful 
reminder  that  the  discovery  of  truth  can  be  found  through  those  who  are  lonely  and 
hurt  and  vulnerable. 

Philosopher  Nicholas  Wolterstorff  writes  of  his  personal  loss  of  a  25  year  old 
son  who  died  in  a  mountain  climbing  accident.  Wolterstorff  writes:  "The  modem 
Western  practice  is  to  disown  one's  grief;  to  get  over  it,  to  put  it  behind  one,  to  get 
on  with  life,  to  put  it  out  of  mind,  to  insure  that  it  not  become  part  of  one's  identity. 
My  struggle  was  to  own  it,  to  make  it  part  of  my  identify:  if  you  want  to  know  who  I 
am,  you  must  know  that  I  am  one  whose  son  died.  But  then  to  own  it  redemptively. 
It  take  s  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  own  one's  suffering  redemptively;  one  never 
finishes  learning." 

Monroe  muses  that  the  better  title  for  the  book  might  have  been  "Found  by  God 
at  Harvard."  It  is  a  marvelous  assortment  of  essays  affirming  the  exploration  of  truth 
in  the  academic  setting.  Cliff  Stewart,  Abilene,  Texas 


Jan  Heller,  Human  Genome  Research  and  the  Challenge  of  Contingent  Persons, 
Omaha:  Creighton  University  Press,  1996,  182  pp.,  hb,  $24.95. 

Heller's  work  is  timely.  The  Human  Genome  Project  (HGP)  is  the  federal 
mandate  to  map  all  the  genes  of  the  DNA  molecule,  which  make  up  the 
chromosomes  in  each  human  cell.  This  project  began  in  1990  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  the  year  2005.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  bird.  Due  to  the  advent  of 
supercomputers  and  their  astounding  ability  to  process  huge  amounts  of  information, 
this  is  one  federal  project  that  may  not  just  come  in  on  time,  but  might  actually  finish 
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ahead  of  schedule. 

The  HGP  offers  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of:  future  sufferers  of  genetic 
disease  (which  currently  number  1 0%  of  the  population)  may  be  able  to  have  their 
disease-causing  gene  removed  for  a  healthy  one.  Thus,  the  HGP  truly  offers  hope  to 
the  hopeless.  It  also  poses  grave  risks.  Any  manipulation  of  a  patient's  own 
replicating  genetic  material  results  in  its  effects—good  or  bad— passed  down  to  the 
succeeding  generations.  And  that's  where  Heller  comes  in.  His  two  pronged  thesis 
is  an  investigation  of  how  HGP  is  likely  to  affect  future  generations;  second,  how 
such  effects  should  influence  our  own  evaluation  of  the  HGP  here  and  now. 

Heller  deserves  praise  for  being  pro  active.  All  too  often,  theologians  and 
ethicists  lead  us  in  laments  after  the  fact;  such  crocodile  tears  have  no  place  in 
dealing  with  genetic  technology,  ethics,  and  Christian  theology.  It's  nice  to  read  a 
book  ahead  of  the  curve.  One  of  Heller's  (and  my)  concerns  is  regarding  the  future 
of  the  HGP,  specifically  how  the  various  stages  of  the  project  will  unfold.  In  short, 
phase  two  of  the  HGP  is  the  diagnostic  stage,  the  place  where  the  pinpointing  of 
genetic  disease  reaches  the  zenith.  If,  for  whatever  reason,  the  momentum  of  the 
HGP  would  then  slow,  trapping  society  between  diagnosis  and  cure,  then  whole 
hosts  of  horrifying  scenarios  could  play  themselves  out.  Medicine  would  have  the 
ability  to  scare  people  to  death,  informing  them  of  an  unstoppable  disease  bearing 
down  on  them,  powerless  to  affect  a  cure.  Or,  companies  would  no  doubt  have 
access  to  personal  files  (the  myth  of  confidentiality  being  what  it  is),  pruning  their 
work  force  to  weed  out  the  future  unfit.  This  "therapeutic  gap"  is  of  course  operative 
now,  but  hardly  in  the  scale  envisioned  by  Heller  and  others  for  the  future. 

Thus,  contingent  future  persons  have  real  claims  upon  us  here  and  now.  It  will 
be  these— the  yet  unborn— who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  financial  and  personal  costs; 
their  desires  and  concerns  need  to  be  added  to  the  ethical  question.  I  recommend  this 
work  for  reflective  pastors  and  ministers,  as  a  companion  text  for  college  bioethics, 
or  as  a  much  needed  wake-up  call  for  thoughtful  lay  people.  This  is  the  time  for 
Christians,  other  people  of  faith,  and  thoughtful  people  of  all  persuasions  to  sit  down 
and  think  this  thing  through.  It  may  certainly  be  that  what  will  happen  with  the  GNP 
cannot  be  envisioned;  but  that  should  not  come  about  because  no  one  tried.  Heller's 
text  makes  us  truly  without  excuse.        Michael  McKenzie,  Ph.D.,  Liberty  University 


Gilbert  Meilaender,  Bioethics:  A  Primer  for  Christians,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1996,  131  pp.,  $10.00  (paper). 

As  one  whose  field  is  ethics,  I  know  I'm  biased,  but  Bioethics  (the  study  of 
ethics  applied  to  the  issues  of  medicine)  is  surely  one  of  the  more  difficult  subjects  to 
tackle  from  a  faith-based  perspective.  Technology  is  advancing  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  and  the  believer  obviously  wants  to  remain  faithful  to  her  faith.  It  is  never  easy 
to  connect  changing,  often  volatile  issues  with  an  unchanging  Christian  perspective. 
Meilaender  pulls  no  punches  in  stating  his  lofty  aims:  he  is  "speaking  normatively 
on  behalf  of  the  church  ...  I  have  tried  to  say  what  we  Christians  ought  to  say  in 
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order  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  that  has  claimed  us  in  Jesus"  (xi).  Thus,  he  is  going 
far  beyond  descriptive  ethics,  even  pushing  the  envelope  of  normative  ethics  in  his 
tone.  Such  a  volume  can  have  no  real  place  in  addressing  those  in  the  secular 
academe-something  Meilaender  understands  quite  well.  Here  is  no  book  that 
reaches  across  boundaries  of  faith,  but  rather  one  whose  audience  is  intended  to  be 
deliberately  Christian. 

This  book  by  a  Christian  for  Christians  reminds  one  very  much  of  John  Frame's 
Medical  Ethics:  it  takes  to  task  the  trio  of  secular  bioethical  principles—autonomy, 
beneficence,  and  justice— critiquing  them  not  only  in  terms  of  content,  but  as  to  their 
barrenness.  As  Meilaender  reminds  us,  such  principles  neither  arise  nor  are  defined 
in  a  vacuum.  They  sprout  in  communities,  and  Meilaender  points  us  in  the  direction 
of  the  Christian  community.  And,  like  Frame's  treatment,  Meilaender's  is  openly 
"deontological"  in  focus  (actions  are  either  right  or  wrong  in  themselves;  we  need 
not  focus  on  results  to  evaluate  moral  actions). 

The  book  is  organized  topically  along  much  the  same  lines  as  other  treatments: 
Procreation,  Abortion,  Genetics,  Suicide,  Refusing  Treatment,  are  all  covered  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  giving  Christians  the  breadth  if  not  depth  in  the  131  page 
book.  The  problem  of  painting  with  such  a  broad  brush  is  that  one  risks  missing  the 
depth  that  at  times  is  so  often  needed.  In  the  question  of  procreation,  or  instance, 
Meilaender  brings  up  the  problematic  issues  when  third  parties  are  brought  into  the 
procreation  process  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  third  party  donating  sperm).  Meilaender 
points  out  the  confusing  signals  that  this  may  send  to  the  child  (i.e.,  confused 
lineage),  then  reminds  us  that  adoption  too  may  be  vulnerable  to  such  confusion.  His 
solution?  Not  to  let  adoption's  principal  aim  become  the  "providing  of  children  for 
those  who  want  them  but  are  unable  to  conceive  them"  ( 1 8).  To  do  that,  according 
to  Meilaender,  puts  adoption  on  the  same  slippery  slope  as  artificial  reproduction. 

Meilaender  is  not  convincing  here.  As  one  who  is  adopted,  by  those  who 
"could  not  have  children,"  I  wonder  what  possible  motives  Meilaender  wants  for 
those  childless  couples?  Surely  it  is  naive  and  rather  far-removed  to  assume  that 
such  couples  ought  to  be  carried  away  by  altruism,  adopting  babies  for  the  babies' 
sakes.  And,  it  is  unclear  at  best  how  the  practice  of  adoption  can  have  any  motives 
or  aims  at  all.  I  suspect  that  those  engaged  in  the  supply  side  of  the  adoption  process 
are  engaged  in  it  for  a  whole  host  of  motives— bad  and  good— and  as  far  as  the 
prospective  parents  go,  Meilaender's  treatment  simply  lacks  the  depth  and  coverage 
that  the  complex  subject  demands. 

The  use  of  "primer"  in  the  title  indicates  that  Meilaender  understands  full  well 
that  his  work  is  merely  the  "jump-off  place"  for  further  forays  into  bioethics.  For 
such  a  mission  it  is  well-suited.  And,  if  one  keeps  in  mind  its  other  limitation— that 
this  work  is  not  intended  to  reach  across  the  secular  ocean— this  text  might  be  a 
decent  choice  for  Christian  adult  education. 

Michael  McKenzie,  Ph.D.,  Liberty  University 
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Gilbert  Meilaender,  Letters  to  Ellen,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1996,  pp.  ix  +  93 
(paper). 

Letters  to  Ellen  by  Gilbert  Meilaender  contains  a  compilation  of  caring, 
imaginative,  letters  of  a  mother  to  a  daughter  as  she  begins  life  at  a  college  away 
from  home.  There  is  something  about  reading  letters  that  allows  one  to  imagine  the 
situation  and  the  response.  Good  parental  advice  given  in  a  way  that  is  attractive  to 
both  students  and  parents  entering  this  stage  of  life.  One  finds  the  truth  of  these 
letters  to  be  cleverly  thought  provoking... and  gentle.  Perhaps  a  special  teacher  friend 
might  enjoy  a  copy  of  this  book  too?  Curious  footnote:  all  of  Meilaender's 
references  to  pastors  are  negative.  He  has  a  wholesome  view  of  the  church,  but  does 
a  bit  of  carping  on  clergy.  The  author  is  a  professor  of  religion  at  Oberlin  College. 

Cliff  Stewart,  Abilene,  Texas 


R.   Randall  Rainey,  S.J.,  and  Gerald  Magill,  eds.,  Abortion  and  Public  Policy, 
Omaha:  Creighton  University  Press,  1996,  254  pp.,  hb,  $24.95. 

It  is  saying  little  or  nothing  new  to  make  the  point  that  Catholics  have  long  been 
the  ones  most  involved  in  the  abortion  debate.  It  is  more  arguable—although  I  do 
hold  to  it—that  the  Catholic  contribution  has  maintained  its  hegemony  in  the 
discussion  (at  least  in  terms  of  depth  and  scope  of  discussion).  Abortion  and  Public 
Policy  is  a  collection  of  essays  given  at  a  conference  in  St.  Louis,  and  retains  the 
depth  of  scholarship  and  flavor  of  moral  thinking  that  has  characterized  Roman 
Catholic  social  thought. 

In  addition  to  depth,  the  book  gets  high  marks  for  its  breadth.  Governor  Bob 
Casey,  who  gave  the  keynote  speech  at  the  conference,  takes  the  listener/reader  on  a 
historical  and  political  journey,  made  well  worth  it  for  his  frankness  and  honesty. 
Other  notable  essays  include  Lisa  Sowle  Cahill  on  her  analysis  of  public  policy  vis-a- 
vis  Catholic  commitment.  In  an  irenic  tone  she  notes  well  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  that  "abortion  is  a  broad-based  social  problem  demanding  a 
multi-pronged,  complex  .  .  .  solution"  (159).  Thus,  Christians  know  (or  ought  to) 
that  being  pro-life  entails  more  than  simple  sign-waving,  yelling,  or  even  fjraying.  A 
good  Catholic  (a  good  Christian  for  that  matter)  understands  that  alleviating  the 
social  and  financial  pressures  which  bear  down  upon  the  poor  will  not  only  make 
abortion  more  rare,  but  serve  to  show  our  own  understanding  of  our  Lord's 
command  regarding  the  "least  of  these." 

Abortion  and  Public  Policy  is  a  good  read.  More  importantly,  it  is  an  essential 
read  to  gauge  what's  going  on  amongst  Catholic  moral  thinkers.  It  would  make  an 
interesting  choice  as  a  supplemental  text  for  an  applied  ethics  course,  or  one  dealing 
with  religion  and  public  policy.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  book  worth  reading.  Abortion 
truly  is  the  issue  that  won't  go  away;  Abortion  and  Public  Policy  reminds  us  of  the 
demands  that  won't  go  away.  Michael  McKenzie,  Ph.D.,  Liberty  University 
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Terry  Schlossberg  and  Elizabeth  Achtemeier,  Not  My  Own:  Abortion  and  the  Marks 
of  the  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans  Publishing  House,  1995.  137  pp., 
$8.99,  pb. 

Terry  Schlossberg  is  director  of  a  Presbyterian  Pro-Life  agency,  and  Elizabeth 
Achtemeier  teaches  Bible  and  homiletics  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia. 
They  call  on  Christians  to  display  the  distinctive  "marks  of  the  church."  These  are 
not  specific  beliefs,  but  how  the  church  consistently  lives  out  what  it  believes.  The 
marks  are  the  Word  rightly  preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  administered,  discipline 
lovingly  practiced,  and  practical  ministry  to  others. 

They  begin  with  an  insightful  examination  of  cultural  values  (like  individualism 
and  relativism)  influencing  the  acceptability  of  abortion.  Throughout  history  the 
church  has  unanimously  and  consistently  opposed  abortion,  yet  today  some  churches 
condone  it,  and  many  decline  to  address  it.  Yet  for  these  authors,  abortion  raises 
issues  that  are  central  to  the  church's  mission  and  values. 

The  first  mark  of  the  church  is  its  dependence  on  Scripture.  Schlossberg  and 
Achtemeier  defend  Scripture's  authority,  and  reject  feminist  and  postmodern 
hermeneutics.  "The  principal  reason  the  church  has  lost  its  Scriptures  is  because  it 
does  not  read  them  and  think  about  them,  systematically,  day  after  day"  (p.  23). 
Refreshingly,  they  do  not  focus  on  passages  which  debatably  address  fetal 
personhood.  Rather,  they  show  how  abortion  is  incompatible  with  undeniably 
biblical  principles:  God  as  the  Creator,  Owner,  and  Lord  of  all  life;  the  giftedness  of 
life;  and  the  purpose  of  life.  Abortion  "denies  that  a  child  in  the  womb  has  a  purpose 
planned  for  him  or  her  by  God;  that  God  wants  that  child  to  join  his  earthly  family 
and  enjoy  his  company;  that  God  wills  for  that  child  ro  serve  his  lordly  will  and  so 
honor  his  name;  that  God  desires  to  hear  that  child's  voice  raised  to  him  in  loving 
praise"  (p.  33). 

The  authors'  treatment  of  the  second  mark  of  the  church  will  find  less 
consensus  among  evangelicals.  They  claim  that  in  water  baptism  God  forgives  the 
baptized,  restores  his  relationship,  and  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit.  Baptism  gives  the 
child  a  future.  "But  for  the  aborted  child,  there  is  no  future.  There  are  only  a  few 
brief  weeks  in  the  haven  of  the  womb  and  then  extinction"  (p.  41).  This  view  of 
abortion  causing  annihilation  is  not  supported  scripturally.  Neither  do  they  address 
the  implication  that  children  dying  in  miscarriages  meet  a  similar  fate.  However, 
their  view  of  baptism  as  a  commitment  to  welcoming  strangers,  including  the 
unborn,  will  find  more  widespread  agreement.  Similarly,  many  would  agree  with 
viewing  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  time  to  remember  our  creation  in  God's  image,  his 
sovereignty  over  us,  and  our  hope  in  a  future  without  suffering  and  death. 

The  treatment  of  the  third  mark  is  excellent.  Schlossberg  and  Achtemeier 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  church  discipline  for  preserving  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  Word,  the  importance  of  growth  in  God,  of  intimate  fellowship,  and  of  protecting 
people  from  sin.  This  includes  a  rejection  of  legalism.  Instead,  Christians  should 
commit  to  obeying  God's  moral  standards  in  gratitude  for  all  he  has  already  done, 
and  in  response  to  his  love.   This  section  is  written  sensitively,  with  a  realistic  view 
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of  church  discipline's  difficulty.  The  healing  people  need  from  abortion  (and  any 
sin)  requires  confession  and  admission  of  guilt,  along  with  forgiveness,  which 
requires  openness  about  abortion's  wrongness. 

The  fourth  mark,  service  of  others,  is  where  the  book  gets  very  practical. 
Women  in  crisis  pregnancies  need  practical  help.  "By  unstinting  care  for  women  and 
their  unborn  children  the  church  can  testify  to  the  world  that  there  are  no  unwanted 
children"  (p.  109).  Crisis  pregnancy  services  meet  these  needs,  but  thousands  of 
unwanted  children  also  await  adoption  and  foster  care.  They  also  call  on  the  church 
to  repent  of  its  callousness  to  rape  victims,  which  leads  to  some  of  the  "hard  cases" 
regarding  abortion. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  appendix  concisely  describing  the  medical  details 
needed  for  an  informed  discussion  of  the  biology  of  the  unborn.  This  book  provides 
a  thoroughly  theological  treatment  of  abortion  and  how  the  church  should  respond. 
It  should  be  read  by  all  Christians,  especially  those  who  don't  find  themselves 
particularly  concerned  about  abortion. 

Donal  P.  O'Mathuna,  Mount  Carmel  College  of  Nursing 


J.  Philip  Wogaman  and  Douglas  M.  Strong,  eds.,  Readings  in  Christian  Ethics:  A 
Historical  Sourcebook,  Louisville:  Westminister/John  Knox,  1996,  xi  +  382  pp. 

Philip  Wogaman  and  Douglas  Strong  have  done  all  of  us  a  wonderful  service  as 
editors  of  these  selected  readings  in  Christian  moral  reflection.  The  reason  for  this 
book  is  made  clear  by  the  editors  in  the  Introduction--"The  lack  of  a  historical  base 
for  contemporary  moral  discussions  has  been  fostered  by  the  misperception  common 
among  theological  students  that  the  academic  disciplines  of  Christian  ethics  and 
church  history  belong  in  different  spheres— the  one  concerned  with  normative 
questions  derived  from  the  challenges  of  today  and  the  other  concerned  with 
descriptive  information  derived  from  the  issues  of  yesterday.  The  representation  of 
these  fields  as  academic  polar  opposites  is  a  caricature,  of  course,  and  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  Until  the  twentieth  century,  both  history  and  ethics  were  understood 
generally  as  parts  of  the  larger  field  of  theology.. .the  rise  of  the  social  sciences  int  eh 
later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  encouraged  church  history  and 
Christian  ethics  to  develop  self-consciously  as  separate  disciplines,  each  eager  to 
protect  its  own  academic  territory"  (p.  ix). 

This  book  is  a  wonderful  attempt  to  hold  together  moral  reflection  with 
historical  study.  The  editors  stress  the  significance  of  primary  documents  as 
reminders  that  we  are  part  of  a  great  conversation  through  the  centuries  with  those 
who  sought,  as  we  seek,  to  live  the  Gospel  faithfully  (pp.  x-xi).  With  that  in  mind 
the  book  then  presents  to  us  many  different  essays  in  moral  reflection  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  from  the  last  two  millennia.  Each  essay  is  prefaced  by  a  helpful  introduction 
to  the  author  and/or  the  particular  work. 

After  the  introduction  the  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  part  highlighting 
a  certain  period  of  Christian  history.     Part  one  "Early  Christianity,"  highlights 
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documents  from  Clement's  First  Letter  to  Augustine's  Against  the  Manichaeans. 
Also  present  in  this  section  is  the  quite  significant  Didache,  TertuUian's  Apology, 
and  Origen's  Against  Celsus. 

In  part  two  "Medieval  Christianity,"  one  can  read  excerpts  from  Aquinas' 
Summa  Theologica,  and  Julian  of  Norwich's  Showings.  In  addition  the  editors 
included  The  Church  by  Jan  Hus,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux's  work  On  Loving  God. 

Part  three  concentrates  on  the  Reformation  era.  There  are,  of  course  the 
standard  writings  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  there  are  certainly  other  essays  worth 
reading— r/je  Schleitheim  Confession,  and  William  Penn's  Fruits  of  Solitude. 

In  part  four,  "Christian  Ethics  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries" 
Wogaman  and  Strong  have  included  essays  by  several  philosophers  who  have  had  a 
formative  effect  of  modem  moral  and  philosophical  reflection-John  Locke, 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher  and  Leo  Tolstoy.  In  addition  there  is  an  essay  by  Charles 
Finney,  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  and  Frederick  Douglas,  Life  and  Writings. 
It  is  in  this  section  that  the  author's  Methodism  comes  to  the  foreground  as  they 
include  four  essays  by  John  Wesley  (one  of  them  naturally  is  A  Plain  Account  of 
Christian  Perfection). 

In  the  final  section,  part  five,  Wogaman  and  Strong  include  essays  on 
"Christian  Ethics  in  the  Twentieth  Century."  Walter  Rauschenbusch  begins  this 
section  with  three  essays,  and  there  are  essays  by  some  of  the  theological  giants  of 
this  century—  Barth,  Bonhoeffer,  Tillich  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  The  diversity  of 
these  essays  really  stands  out  in  this  chapter  as  the  editors  include  works  from  four 
different  Popes,  Rosemary  Ruether,  Carl  Henry,  James  Cone,  and  John  Howard 
Yoder,  to  name  a  few.  One  should  not  miss  the  wonderful  essay  by  Georgia 
Harkness  in  this  section  entitled  Women  Ministers. 

Readings  in  Christian  Ethics  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  many  shelves  of 
moral  reflection.  There  is  not  enough  emphasis  in  theology  on  primary  sources,  and 
here  in  this  book  some  of  the  more  significant  ones  on  moral  reflection  are  close  at 
hand. 

My  hope  is  that  it  won't  be  too  long  before  W/JKP  publishes  Readings  in 
Christian  Ethics,  Volume  Two.  Allan  Bevere 


James  M.  Bamett,  The  Diaconate:   A  Full  and  Equal  Order,  rev.  ed..  Valley  Forge, 
PA:  Trinity  Press  International,  1995,  xviii  +  253  pp. 

This  book  argues  for  a  restoration  of  the  diaconate  as  'a  full  and  equal  order'  of 
ministry  within  the  Episcopalian  churches.  The  first  part  claims  to  trace  the  origin, 
development  and  decline  of  the  diaconate  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  century.  The 
second  part  pleads  for  the  recognition  of  the  diaconate  as  a  life-long  vocation  rather 
than  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  priesthood.  As  an  office  with  distinct  liturgical, 
pastoral  and  charitable  functions  it  is  claimed  that  the  diaconate  will  effectively 
symbolize  the  church's  servant  role. 

It  is  not  often  that  one's  disagreement  with  a  book  begins  with  the  first 
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paragraph,  where  we  read,  'The  first  principle  of  that  [so.  pre-Nicene]  church  was 
that  it  was  laos...  There  was  no  word  to  distinguish,  in  the  sense  of  today,  between 
clergy  and  laity,  because  no  word  was  needed  or  appropriate.'  (p.  1)  This  seems  to 
me  nonsense  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  fact  that  iaity'  is  derived  from  laos  tells 
us  nothing  about  what  that  word  means  or  'should'  mean  at  any  later  time.  Second, 
being  the  people  of  God  never  prevented  Old  Testament  Israel  from  having  a 
separated  priesthood.  Third,  if  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  speak  about  clergy 
and  laity  this  reflects  of  rudimentary  nature  of  their  churches'  or  organization  rather 
than  a  principled  objection  to  office.  Distinctions  are  already  visible  within  the  New 
Testament  which  led  inevitably  and  apparently  without  protest  to  a  separated  and 
ranked  ministry,  which  is  clearly  present  as  early  as  Clement  and  Ignatius.  Fourth,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  evidence  Bamett  wrongly  supposes  that  the 
churches'  development  was  the  product  of  ideas  alone,  rather  than  contemporary 
social  realities.  This  way  of  thinking  was  typical  of  biblical  theology  in  the  middle 
years  of  this  century  (when  this  book  was  first  written)  but  now  looks  sadly  out  of 
date. 

Bamett  claims  that  his  understanding  of  ministry  derives  from  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  the  church  as  'organic'  and  therefore  not  hierarchical,  though  he 
stops  short  of  saying  that  the  idea  of  office  is  incompatible  with  that  of  a  charismatic 
church.  However,  if  by  'organic'  he  means  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a 
body,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  this  excludes  hierarchy.  Ancient  writers  like  Philo 
definitely  saw  the  body  as  a  hierarchy,  the  limbs  and  organs  dependent  on  the  head 
for  direction  and  supply,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  metaphor  develops  between 
Romans  and  Ephesians.  Paul  sees  the  gifts  as  ranked  (I  Cor  12:28),  'some'  being  for 
the  equipment  of  the  rest,  and  all  under  the  Head  (Eph  4:1 1-16).  The  language  of 
gift  is  a  theological  interpretation  of  the  social  reality  that  we  see  emerging  from 
those  in  Thessalonica  'who  are  over  you  in  the  Lord'  (I  Thess  5:12),  through  the 
overseers  and  deacons  of  Philippi  (Phil  1:1),  to  the  presiding  overseer  and  (his) 
deacons  in  the  Pastorals  (I  Tim  3:1  ff.).  Bamett  would  have  done  well  to  take  more 
nofice  of  John  Collins'  book  Diakonia  (Oxford  U.P.,  1990),  which  shows 
conclusively  that  the  essential  connotation  of  the  word  'diakonos'  was  that  of  agent, 
representative  or  assistant  of  someone  else  -  in  this  case  of  the  overseer.  The 
principle  that  some  need  to  take  care  of  administration  and  charitable  work  so  that 
others  can  preach  and  pray  is  clearly  spelt  out  in  Acts  6:1-7,  which  whatever  its 
original  reference  is  clearly  used  by  Luke  to  legitimate  a  distinction  of  function  and 
order. 

If  Bamett's  handling  of  the  New  Testament  evidence  is  flawed,  there  is  a  more 
fundamental  problem  with  his  case  as  a  whole.  On  the  one  hand  he  wants  to  argue 
that  all  Christians  are  ministers  by  reason  of  their  baptism,  and  that  all  ministers  are 
equal,  and  on  the  other  he  wants  to  maintain  a  threefold  order  of  ministers,  who  are 
apparently  to  be  'ordained'  as  others  are  not  (p.  206)  and  as  Protestant  deacons  are 
said  not  to  be  (p.  156),  and  to  restore  an  order  of  deacons  who  are  clearly  subordinate 
to  the  priests  and  bishops.  In  the  restored  order  deacons  will  have  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Gospel,  leading  the  prayers  and  administering  the  cup  (which  are  by  no 
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means  to  be  done  by  priests  or  layman),  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  preach,  preside  or 
pronounce  absolution,  because  these  belong  to  the  priesthood.  Deacons  are  also  to 
wear  distinctive  liturgical  vestments  (but  not  clerical  dress!).  Whatever  dubious  pre- 
Nicene  precedents  are  advanced  for  this  the  practical  effect  will  be  plain:  deacons 
are  privileged  above  non-ordained  Christians  but  enjoy  lower  status  than  (full) 
priests.  Bamett's  proposed  diaconate  may  be  a  full  order,  but  only  by  Orwellian 
double-speak  can  it  be  described  as  'equal'.  The  confusion  which  is  everywhere 
evident  in  this  book  is  due  to  a  desire  to  hold  onto  a  charismatic  egalitarianism 
attributed  (wrongly,  in  my  view)  to  the  New  Testament  with  a  Catholic  view  derived 
from  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries.  It  cannot  be  done. 

R.  Alastair  Campbell,  Spurgeon's  College,  London 


Harold  G.  Koenig  and  Andrew  J.  Weaver,  Counseling  Troubled  Older  Adults:  A 
Handbook  for  Pastors  and  Religious  Caregivers,  Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon  Press, 
1997,  256  pp.,  $32.95. 

The  author  Fran9ois,  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (1678),  wrote  "Few  people 
know  how  to  be  old,"  and  Drs.  Koenig  and  Weaver  might  add,  "And  few  within  the 
church  know  how  to  help  them."  Koenig,  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 
Internal  Medicine  at  Duke  University,  and  Weaver,  an  ordained  United  Methodist 
minister  and  Clinical  Psychologist,  have  written  a  comprehensive  psychological 
work  to  aid  pastors  in  their  diagnosis,  intervention,  and  referral  of  older  adults  with 
"mental  and  emotional  disorders."  This  book  seeks  to  address  a  burgeoning  issue  of 
irrefutable  importance  to  the  church,  that  is,  the  "graying"  of  America. 
Unfortunately,  I  fear  it  is  directed  to  the  wrong  audience. 

This  book  is  founded  upon  the  premises  that  1.  America  is  graying  and  the 
church  is  even  more  so,  2.  older  adults  are  more  involved  in  religious  activities  and 
appear  to  benefit  greatly  from  such  involvement,  3.  older  adults  struggling  with 
psychological  disorders  are  unlikely  to  receive  needed  mental  health  assistance  but 
they  are  apt  to  speak  to  their  pastors  about  their  concerns,  and  4.  unfortunately, 
pastors  are  poorly  prepared  to  aid  older  adults  in  dealing  with  their  psychological 
issues.  The  authors'  conclusion  is  that  pastors  need  assistance  in  diagnosing, 
intervening,  and  especially  referring  these  older  adults  for  mental  health  treatment  for 
"As  in  the  past  the  church  has  reached  out  to  vulnerable  groups  in  society,  so  again 
the  church  must  respond  to  the  brewing  mental  health  crisis  ahead."  (p.  22). 

This  conclusion  is  developed  in  the  book's  three  major  sections.  Part  I 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  demography  of  older  adults  and  their  religious  beliefs 
and  behavior.  Part  II,  which  comprises  75  percent  of  the  book,  presents  29  case 
studies  and  case  discussions  of  older  adults  suffering  from  various  psychiatric 
disorders  such  as  "Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Disorders"  and  "Delirium."  Part 
III  is  titled  "Resources"  but,  more  accurately,  it  presents  the  authors'  plan  for  pastors 
and  their  churches  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  congregants. 

The  book's  importance  lies  in  the  authors'  expertise  in,  and  exposition  of,  the 
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mental  and  emotional  disorders  of  older  adults;  in  their  recognition  that  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  are  conducive  to  sound  mental  health,  rather  than  antithetical  to 
it;  and  in  their  attempt  to  equip  pastors  and  the  church  for  aiding  ailing  seniors.  The 
case  studies  are  succinct,  often  poignant,  and  contain  a  generous  dose  of  Biblical  and 
spiritual  concepts,  explanations,  and  "interventions."  The  "Treatment  within  the 
Faith  Community"  and  "Resources"  sections  associated  with  each  vignette  should  be 
especially  helpful  to  pastors  and  others  within  the  church  who  are  called  upon  to 
assist  troubled  seniors. 

However,  in  reading  the  book,  I  was  left  with  the  impression  that  the  authors' 
emphasis  upon  "enhancing  diagnostic  and  referral  skills  for  clergy  working  with 
older  persons"  (p.  20)  is  tantamount  to  a  transformation  of  pastors  into  quasi- 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  and  that  such  an  endeavor  constitutes  an  unwarranted 
metamorphosis,  i.e.,  "a  marked  change  in  appearance,  character,  condition,  or 
function"  (The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Third 
Edition,  1997).  Throughout  the  "Pastoral  Care  Assessment,"  "Relevant  History," 
"Diagnostic  Criteria,"  and  other  sections  accompanying  each  vignette,  psyfhological 
terms  and  concepts  dominate  which  the  pastor  is  called  upon  to  become  familiar 
with.  In  addition,  he  or  she  is  called  upon  to  employ  principles  of  clinical 
interviewing,  collect  clinical  observations,  apply  differential  diagnostics,  perform 
treatment  planning,  exercise  differential  therapeutics,  and  engage  in  a  myriad  of 
other  mental  health  activities  (that  these  activities  are  extremely  challenging  for  most 
mental  health  professionals  working  with  older  adults  does  not  seem  to  deter  the 
authors  from  their  counsel). 

Perhaps  the  greater  concern  is  definition  of  the  primary  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  pastor,  especially  in  his  or  her  ministry  to  hurting  congregants. 
While  the  authors  briefly  discuss  their  view  of  the  pastor  as  the  "people's 
'representative'  before  God"  who  is  to  '"teach"  and  "show  them  the  way  to  live,"'  (p. 
233),  such  functions  are  given  little  attention,  in  contrast  to  the  aforementioned 
clinical  activities.  While  there  is  little  doubt  in  this  reviewer's  mind  that  pastor's 
could  conduct  clinical  activities  such  as  interviewing,  observing,  diagnosing,  and  the 
like,  and  do  so  quite  ably,  the  nagging  question  is  whether  they  should.  Given  the 
importance  of  other  pastoral  responsibilities,  the  many  demands  upon  a  his  or  her 
time  and  energies,  and  the  existence  of  sufficient  mental  health  professionals,  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  general  principles  of  "diagnosis"  and  referral,  building  upon 
what  pastors  already  know  and  what  mental  health  professionals  can  do,  might  be 
more  reasonable  and  effective.  That  pastors  are  not,  and  need  not  become,  "junior" 
psychiatrists,  that  their  gifts  and  ministrations  are  best  employed  in  other  areas,  is  my 
major  objection  to  an  otherwise  sound  work.  Rather  than  directing  this  book  toward 
pastors,  a  better  audience  might  be  Christian  mental  health  professionals  who  could 
work  with  pastors  to  promote  greater  cooperation  and  a  more  effective  ministry  in 
conjunction  with  the  church.  Then  a  modified  work  directed  toward  pastors  in  terms 
of  general  principles  of  recognition  and  referral,  perhaps  building  off  principles  of 
sound  spiritual  "health"  might  be  better  received  and  implemented. 

The  authors  are  correct  in  their  assertion  that  the  aged  population  is  flourishing, 
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especially  within  the  church,  and  that  faith  can  be  a  powerful  "remedy"  for  the  ills  of 
the  elderly.  However,  to  increase  the  number  of  seniors  in  the  church  who  "know 
how  to  be  old,"  it  is  this  reviewers  opinion  that  Biblical,  pastoral,  and  other  spiritual 
"tonics"  need  as  great  a,  or  greater  prescription  than  psychiatric  ones. 

Michael  F.  Reuschling,  Ashland  Theological  Seminary 


Thomas  E.  Levy,  ed..  The  Archaeology  of  Society  in  the  Holy  Land,  New  York:  Facts 
on  File,  Inc.,  1995,624  pp. 

In  January,  1993,  an  international  symposium  entitled  "The  Archaeology  of 
Society  in  the  Holy  Land  -  New  Perspectives  on  the  Past"  was  held  at  the  University 
of  California,  San  Diego.  This  volume  represents  a  form  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
event.  Included  are  thirty-two  chapters  by  thirty  contributors  from  Britain,  Canada, 
France,  Israel  and  the  US,  who  include  some  of  the  key  figures  in  contemporary 
Syro-Palestinian  archaeology. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  main  sections.  The  first,  "Approaches  to  the  Past," 
is  methodological  discussing  the  physical  and  geographical  characteristics  of  Israel,  a 
brief  history  of  its  inhabitants  through  time,  a  history  of  its  archaeological 
exploration,  and  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  society  and  social  change  which 
might  be  analyzed  archaeologically.  The  remaining  sections  are  arranged 
chronologically,  including  studies  of  the  area  from  its  earliest  prehistoric  periods  (to 
8000  BC),  developing  society  (to  3500  BC),  Israelite  settlement  (to  1050  BC), 
Israelite  kingdom  to  Roman  empire  (to  AD  324),  and  Christianity  and  Islam  (to  AD 
1914). 

Lavishly  illustrated  with  charts,  timelines,  line  drawings,  site  ground  plans,  and 
photographs  (almost  exclusively  in  black-and-white),  the  volume  fulfills  the  promise 
of  its  title  admirably.  The  aim  is  not  in  the  end  strictly  archaeological,  but 
sociological,  illuminating  the  life  and  settings  of  people  with  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  settlement  patterns,  tools  used,  crops  and  livestock  managed,  religion, 
burial  practices,  etc.  Its  goal  is  to  present  the  scope  of  the  history  of  the  area,  so 
those  whose  sole  interest  is  the  biblical  period  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  to  the 
fall  of  the  Second  Temple  will  find  only  a  quarter  of  the  book  dedicated  to  this 
period,  but  even  those  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  land  had  a  past  and  future  beyond 
this  relatively  narrow  scope. 

The  usefulness  of  the  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  voluminous  (55  page) 
bibliography  and  an  index  of  subjects.  The  chief  interest  in  archaeology  rather  than 
Bible  is  shown  by  a  lack  of  Scripture  index  (or  of  any  ancient  sources),  as  well  as  the 
scarcity  of  biblical  references  within  the  text  itself.  The  work  should  be  in  every 
library  where  biblical  content  and  background  is  studied  at  any  depth.  It  would  be  a 
good  textbook,  though  most  seminaries  would  probably  need  to  supplement  it  with  a 
more  biblically  based  study.  David  W.  Baker 
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Bill  Hybels  and  Mark  Mittelberg,  Becoming  a  Contagious  Christian  ,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1996,  223  pp.  Hardback,  $12.99. 

The  central  thesis  of  Becoming  a  Contagious  Christian  is  identified  clearly  in 
the  first  chapter:  "God  wants  us  to  become  contagious  Christians,  people  who  will 
first  catch  His  love  and  then  urgently  and  infectiously  offer  it  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  consider  it"  (23).  Hybels  believes  that  most  Christians  are  deeply  aware  that  we 
are  on  this  planet  for  something  more  than  just  fulfilling  the  chores  of  everyday 
living.  That  "something  more"  is  wholehearted  involvement  in  "God's  plan  to  spread 
His  grace  and  truth  person  to  person  until  there's  an  epidemic  of  changed  lives 
around  the  world"  (23). 

Section  One  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  challenge  of  helping  Christians  move 
from  thinking  about  evangelism  to  actually  doing  it.  Hybels  believes  that  believers 
long  to  be  contagious  Christians  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  but  may  not  be  sure  how  to 
go  about  it,  or  of  the  risks  and  costs  involved.  Motivation  to  learn  and  work 
diligently  at  this,  claims  Hybels,  will  come  when  we  truly  understand  how  much 
people  matter  to  God,  and  that  they  should  matter  to  us  as  well.  After  detailing  both 
the  rewards  and  costs  of  being  a  contagious  Christian,  Hybels  concludes  that  the 
rewards  are  high  and  the  costs  relatively  low,  especially  when  the  costs  are 
considered  to  be  investments  that  pay  permanent  dividends. 

Sections  Two  through  Five  are  devoted  to  the  "how  to"  question  and  explain  in 
detail  the  author's  formula  for  being  a  contagious  Christian:  High  Potency  (the 
attractiveness  of  a  life  characterized  by  authenticity,  compassion  and  sacrifice),  plus 
Close  Proximity  (actually  getting  close  enough  to  irreligious  people  to  have 
relationships  with  them),  plus  Clear  Communication  (knowing  and  being  willing  to 
speak  forth  the  gospel  message),  equals  Maximum  Impact  (winning  people  to  faith  in 
Christ).  There  is  an  abundance  of  practical  help  and  suggestions  for  growth  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

Hybels  grounds  his  appeal  for  contagious  Christianity  solidly  in  the  Bible. 
Through  numerous  examples  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  book  of 
Acts,  he  argues  convincingly  that  being  a  contagious  Christian  is  not  just  a  nice  thing 
to  think  about,  but  is  a  divine  mandate  for  those  who  are  serious  about  following 
Jesus. 

Bill  Hybels  and  Mark  Mittelberg  are  well  qualified  to  write  a  book  such  as 
Becoming  a  Contagious  Christian.  In  addition  to  being  contagious  Christians 
themselves,  which  is  evidenced  through  the  numerous  personal  illustrations  and 
stories  throughout  the  book,  they  pastor  a  church  which  has  adopted  the  challenge  of 
reaching  irreligious  people  for  Christ  as  its  central,  unifying  vision.  Bill  is  the  senior 
pastor  of  Willow  Creek  Community  Church,  South  Barrington,  Illinois,  and  Mark 
serves  Willow  Creek  as  the  director  of  evangelism.  Both  are  deeply  involved  in 
stimulating  and  training  other  believers  to  become  contagious  Christians.  This  book 
enables  their  expertise  and  passion  to  influence  a  larger  Christian  audience. 

In  the  chapter  entitled,  "Contagious  Christians  and  Contagious  Churches," 
Hybels  makes  some  statements  which  illuminate  the  desperate  need  for  a  book  of  this 
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type,  but  which  also  undermine  his  basic  conviction  that  most  Christians  "long  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  to  be  contagious  Christians"  (13).  He  points  out  that,  although 
there  are  a  few  shining  exceptions,  most  churches  are  not  contagious  churches. 
"They  just  go  on  week  after  week,  trying  to  retain  their  numbers,  meet  their  budgets, 
and  maintain  the  status  quo.  They  have  no  real  vision  for  reaching  lost  people  and 
showing  them  the  way  to  God  because  they're  too  busy  debating  internal  policies  and 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  in-house  strife"  (200). 

Hybels  seems  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  churches  are  collections  of 
individuals,  and  that  the  values  of  a  church  will  reflect  the  values  of  its  individual 
members.  I  would  argue  that  most  churches  are  not  contagious  churches  because 
most  Christians  do  not  place  a  high  value  on  being  contagious  and  winning  others  to 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  bought  into  the  individualistic,  materialistic  mind 
set  of  secular  America  and  are  too  busy  doing  their  own  thing  to  bother  with 
irreligious  people.  Perhaps  Hybels  should  have  been  a  little  less  optimistic  and  a 
little  more  forceful  about  the  obligation  Christians  have  to  order  their  lives  around 
the  values  articulated  by  the  words  and  example  of  the  One  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost. 

However,  for  those  whose  hearts  truly  do  bum  with  the  same  love  buming  in 
God's  heart  for  irreligious  people,  this  book  is  essential  reading.  It  outlines  a 
contemporary,  relational  approach  to  sharing  faith  and  winning  people  to  Christ  that 
produces  results  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  personality  type  or  communication  style. 
I  share  the  author's  hope  that  more  and  more  Christians  will  catch  the  vision  and  give 
themselves  wholeheartedly  to  God's  purposes  for  those  who  follow  Jesus. 

Marlin  Birkey 


Craig  A.  Loscalzo,  Evangelistic  Preaching  that  Connects.     Downers  Grove,  IL: 
InterVarsity  Press,  1995,  177  pp.,  $1 1.99. 

Evangelistic  preaching  is  often  a  misunderstood  and  misused  mode  of 
communication.  Most  of  us  get  the  picture  in  our  minds  of  a  fire  and  brimstone 
moral  tirade  being  shouted  by  the  evangelist  of  the  hour.  That,  however,  is  rarely 
evangelistic  in  nature  nor  does  it  connect  very  well  with  the  ones  it  is  intended  to 
persuade.  The  human  initiative  is  not  what  establishes  evangelism.  Craig  Loscalszo 
contends  that  a  proper  understanding  of  the  role  we  play  in  evangelism  must  be 
acquired  through  the  Incarnation.  Only  when  God  interacts  with  the  preacher  does 
real  preaching  take  place.  It  becomes  evangelistic  in  nature  when  the  good  news  of 
God  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  hearer  who  likely  has  little  or  no 
understanding  of  biblical  or  theological  concepts. 

Being  a  preacher  himself,  an  associate  professor  of  Christian  preaching  and 
international  instructor  on  preaching,  Loscalzo  is  well-suited  for  the  challenge  of  this 
book.  He  also  reveals  himself  a  student  of  preaching  as  he  deals  with  the  preaching 
of  others  throughout  this  book  and  includes  the  evangelistic  sermons  of  two  others 
for  the  readers  edification.   The  reader,  who  is  laboring  alongside  the  author,  learns 
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from  the  experience,  continuing  education  and  depth  of  knowledge  of  one  engaged  in 
a  hke  task.  Though  written  to  an  obviously  narrow  audience,  this  is  a  needed  book 
in  the  life  of  the  church  for  the  dedicated  evangelistic  preacher.  Wliile  much  has 
been  said  about  evangelism  in  general,  evangelistic  preaching  has  been  taken  for 
granted. 

Loscalzo  uses  a  systematic  process  from  defining  evangelism  and  preaching  to 
the  final  product  of  the  evangelistic  sermon.  It  is  not  a  dogmatic  process,  however, 
but  a  natural  flow  for  the  preacher  to  come  in  contact  with  who  they  are  as  a 
communicator  of  the  gospel  and  how  the  listener  needs  to  hear  to  be  effectively 
reached.  The  reader  is  reminded  of  key  aspects  of  preaching  such  as  the  difference 
between  propositional  and  transformational  preaching  and  what  effective  persuasion 
really  consists  of 

The  gospel  is  at  the  heart  of  what  the  evangelistic  preacher  communicates.  It  is 
a  mistake,  though,  to  understand  the  gospel  as  relating  only  to  the  events  surrounding 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  some  confusion  and  even  avoidance  of  evangelistic 
preaching  has  resulted  from  perceptions  of  what  evangelistic  sermons  are  ^supposed 
to  look  and  sound  like.  Loscalzo  maintains  that  there  is  no  one  style  or  form  of 
evangelistic  sermon,  but  the  preacher  must  realize  that  the  form  of  the  sermon  does 
play  a  part  in  the  shape  and  function  of  that  sermon.  He  goes  on  to  help  the  reader 
understand  those  forms  and  the  function  they  play  with  the  listener  as  the  sermon  is 
delivered. 

Before  dealing  with  how  to  look  at  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  terms 
of  evangelistic  preaching,  the  author  provides  a  brief  overview  of  his  preferred 
process  for  sermon  development.  While  containing  nothing  unusual  or  novel,  it  is 
brief  and  helpful  for  the  student  of  preaching  to  review  the  elements  of  sermon 
preparation.  From  this  basis  of  development  Loscalzo  moves  into  promoting  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  as  profitable  for  evangelistic  preaching. 
Several  helpful  insights  on  particular  passages  are  included  as  examples  to  help  in 
understanding  exactly  how  one  can  approach  the  Scriptures  with  a  mind  toward 
evangelism. 

After  including  four  entire  sermons  for  the  reader  the  author  closed  with  some 
thoughts  on  the  art  of  ending  the  sermon,  a  part  of  the  sermon  many  stumble  over. 
Taking  into  consideration  denominational  and  congregational  standards  of  practice, 
the  challenge  is  given  to  use  various  and  appropriate  approaches  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sermon  in  keeping  with  the  thrust  of  the  sermon  itself  Various  modes  of 
invitation  and  response  opportunities  can  be  used  by  the  skillful  preacher. 

I  found  Craig  Loscalzo's  work  to  be  both  beneficial  and  refreshing.  This  is  not 
another  dogmatic  approach  to  sermon  development.  Nor  is  it  a  part  of  the 
confrontational  evangelism  school  of  thought.  It  is  a  way  of  viewing  Scripture  and 
sermon  preparation  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  life  of  the  listener  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  God.  I  found  it  particularly 
interesting  that  the  author  is  deeply  committed  to  traditional  aspects  of  worship  and 
church  life.  Usually  the  contemporary  and  evangelistically  minded  associate  that 
position  with  mostly  anemic,  dull  and  un-evangelistic  preaching.   Clearly  that  is  not 
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Loscalzo's  heart  for  preaching.  He  sees  the  possibility  of  incorporating  the 
contemporary  with  the  traditional  in  order  to  educate  the  seeker  about  the  elements  of 
the  faith.  Jim  Cuckler 


Lesslie  Newbigin,  The  Open  Secret:    An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Mission, 
Revised  edition,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995,  192  pp. 

How  does  one  critique  Lesslie  Newbigin?  With  his  decades  of  experience  as  a 
missionary  in  India,  years  of  service  with  organizations  like  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  and  countless  contributions  as  an  evangelical  thinker  and  writer 
on  missions,  who  wants  to  challenge  this  updated  call  to  lift  up  the  missionary  nature 
of  the  church? 

Beginning  with  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  ending  with  the 
concern  of  the  Gospel  among  the  religions,  the  writer  proceeds  unfalteringly  through 
issues  such  as  the  mission  of  the  triune  God,  mission  as  faith  in  action  (proclaiming 
the  kingdom),  mission  as  love  in  action  (sharing  the  life  of  the  Son),  mission  as  hope 
in  action  (bearing  the  witness  of  the  Spirit),  the  Gospel  and  world  history,  mission  as 
action  for  God's  justice,  and  church  growth,  conversion,  and  culture. 

Newbigin  states  in  the  outset  that  this  volume  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  or 
to  satisfy  the  scholar  who  deals  with  the  whole  range  of  missiological  studies.  It  has 
been  prepared  as  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  presented  to  men  and  women  with  limited 
study  time  preparing  for  missionary  service.  The  book,  then,  is  highly  practical.  It's 
development  is  exceptionally  clear  and  coherent.  Points  are  often  numbered  to  help 
the  reader  follow  the  process  of  thought,  yet  the  subject  matter  is  not  dry  and 
tedious,  but  relevant  and  invigorating.  The  writer's  faith,  fervor,  and  concern  come 
through  in  each  chapter. 

The  book's  greatest  strength  lies  in  it's  unashamed  presentation  of  the  Lordship 
of  Christ  in  approaches  that  are  compassionate,  gracious,  and  open  to  learning.  In  a 
field  where  some  scholars  seem  to  be  on  an  ever  more  accommodating  surrender  of 
the  unique  message  of  the  Gospel,  this  is  encouraging.  Time  is  also  given  to  the 
need  for  bearing  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  hope  for  the  future  which  this 
witness  engenders. 

The  strong  emphasis  of  this  study  on  contemporary  issues  may  also  be  its 
weakness.  In  focusing  on  the  questions  which  missionary  candidates  could  have 
arising  out  of  differing  views  of  some  mission  theologies  today,  less  time  had  to  be 
spent  on  broader  issues  such  as  the  Scripture's  emphasis  on  reaching  all  the  nations 
and  the  condition  of  those  without  Christ.  Grace  Holland 
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Lee  Patrick  Strobel,  Inside  the  Mind  of  Unchurched  Harry  &  Mary:  How  to  Reach 
Friends  and  Family  Who  Avoid  God  and  the  Church.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1993.  236  pp.,  paper. 

Lee  Strobel  graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia  with  a 
degree  in  Journalism.  He  worked  as  a  reported  for  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  some 
smaller  newspapers.  During  his  newspaper  career,  he  earned  a  law  degree.  As  of  the 
latest  printing  of  this  book,  Strobel  was  a  teaching  pastor  at  Willow  Creek 
Community  Church  in  South  Barrington,  Illinois. 

Strobel  is  uniquely  qualified  to  write  a  book  that  illustrates  the  myriad  of 
thoughts,  reasons,  and  rationalizations  that  go  through  the  minds  of  individuals  who 
are  unchurched.  Strobel  makes  it  plain  through  his  illustrations  that  he  was  the 
stereotypical  "Unchurched  Harry."  For  the  early  part  of  his  adult  life,  Strobel  was  an 
unbeliever.  When  informed  by  his  wife  that  she  had  become  a  "follower  of  Jesus 
Christ"  he  was  resistant,  if  not  outright  hostile  to  the  idea.  He  made  every  excuse  to 
himself  and  others  why  he  should  not  invest  himself  in  it.  Finally,  with  a  reporter's 
zeal  and  a  lawyer's  analysis,  he  decided  to  investigate  the  truth  and  viability  of 
Christianity.  In  his  investigation,  Strobel  asked  the  hardest  questions  and  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  incomplete  answers.  This  book  is  about  what  a  skeptic  thinks  of 
Christianity  and  the  church,  written  by  a  former  skeptic. 

Unchurched  Harry  and  Mary  was  not  written  specifically  for  pastors  but  for 
anyone  who  is  a  committed  Christian  and  desires  to  evangelize  friends  and  family.  It 
is,  however,  a  valuable  resource  for  pastors  and  churches.  While  many  books  have 
been  written  about  the  attitudes  of  Americans  toward  church  and  God  (Strobel's 
book  cites  many  of  them),  this  one  has  condensed  the  actual  usable  facts  of  the 
situation  and  provided  usable  solutions  to  the  problems.  It  does  speak  to  the 
intended  audience  and  successfully. 

Strobel  begins  by  establishing  his  credibility  and  suitability  to  write  such  a 
book  by  detailing  his  own  journey  to  God.  He  provides  an  apologetic  for  the  most 
frequent  arguments  against  the  case  for  Christianity.  With  that  established,  he  then 
proceeds  through  many  of  the  most  prevalent  attitudes  of  non-believers  toward 
church  and  the  reasons  behind  them.  Finally,  he  provides  valuable  strategies  and 
examples  for  reaching  out  to  the  unbeliever  and  drawing  them  to  a  church  where  they 
will  hear  the  Gospel.  He  cites  the  activities  and  experiences  of  such  churches  as 
Willow  Creek  and  Saddleback  which  have  been  successful  at  ministering  to  the 
unchurched  by  anyone's  standards. 

The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  the  blend  of  secular  and  Christian  research, 
sociology,  psychology,  psychology,  demography,  and  personal  experience.  Strobel 
would  probably  be  considered  biased  by  the  world  simply  because  he  is  a  Christian. 
He  has  managed  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  and  strategies  for  reaching  the  lost 
without  being  overly  critical  of  established  churches.  He  recognizes  that  our  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place  but  our  efforts  are,  many  times,  just  spinning  our  wheels  and 
may  possibly  be  doing  more  damage  than  good.  Strobel  conveys  the  message  that 
the  unsaved  do  not  always  stay  that  way  because  they  are  perpetually  hardhearted.  In 
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many  cases,  we  as  the  church  have  lost  our  voice,  and  the  unchurched  do  not  hear  a 
cogent,  coherent,  viable  message  coming  from  our  camp. 

I  have  found  Unchurched  Harry  and  Mary  to  be  insightful  and  useful.  It  is 
easily  understandable  by  Joe  Average  and  provides  useful  details  and  solutions  for 
reaching  the  unchurched.  This  book  has  rung  true  with  me  because  of  the  numerous 
times  I  have  heard  exactly  the  same  arguments  as  Strobel  relates  from  unchurched 
friends  and  family.  I  believe  my  efforts  as  an  outreach  pastor  can  be  enhanced  by  the 
recommendations  found  here.  I  will  not  say  that  Strobel's  book  "would  make  a  fine 
addition  to  any  pastoral  bookshelf"  I  think  we  have  too  many  fine  books  on  our 
bookshelves.  Let  us  stick  this  one  in  our  pocket  or  briefcase  or  handbag  and  use  it  to 
take  the  Gospel  to  Unchurched  Harry  and  Mary  and  show  them  how  relevant  and 
necessary  God  is  to  them.  Scott  Daniel 


Vinoth  Ramachandra,  The  Recovery  of  Mission:  Beyond  the  Pluralist  Paradigm, 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1996,  293  pp.,  $25.00. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  practitioner  who  nevertheless  appreciates  the 
philosophical  approach  to  mission,  there  could  not  be  a  more  encouraging  work  on 
missions  on  the  scene  today.  Vinoth  Ramachandra  has  approached  such  popular 
themes  as  mystery,  pluralism,  liberation,  gnosis,  and  religious  experience  first 
through  the  eyes  of  one  east/west  and  two  eastern  religionists  who  write  about  Christ 
and  Christianity. 

As  a  south  Asian  himself,  Ramachandra  is  able  to  summarize  and  interpret  the 
writings  of  these  theologians  in  terms  understandable  to  minds  less  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  eastern  thought,  giving  us  a  good  grasp  of  their  philosophies.  He  does 
so  with  appreciation  for  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  approach  and  then 
compares  these  with  one  another  and  with  some  of  the  leading  developments  in 
Western  theological  thought.  With  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  Leslie  Newbigin  to 
bring  balance  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  he  suggests  areas  that  need  even  further 
development. 

Ramachandra  then  turns  to  the  person  of  Jesus  as  shown  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  utilizing  recent  New  Testament  scholarship  and  noting  that  pluralist 
theologians  give  little  serious  attention  to  him.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  unavoidable  "scandal"  at  the  heart  of  all  Christian  theology  that  takes  Jesus 
seriously.  Ramachandra  further  "delves  into  the  biblical  and  early  patristic  tradition 
to  articulate  an  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  a  message  whose  universality  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  its  uniqueness." 

In  view  of  this,  the  final  chapter  deals  with  missionary  practice— the  question  of 
how  the  gospel  should  be  passed  on  in  a  world  caught  up  in  pluralism.  Affirming 
that  "if  the  biblical  story  is  true  in  the  sense  that  it  claims  to  be  true,  then  it  is  true  for 
all,"  Ramachandra  makes  an  appeal  for  recognition  of  such  issues  as  equality  before 
God,  cultural  pluralism,  gospel  integrity,  the  pain  of  genuine  tolerance,  humility  and 
self-sacrifice,  suffering,  and  gospel  radicalness. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reader,  the  power  and  beauty  of  expression  of    The 
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Recovery  of  Mission,  to  say  nothing  of  its  clarity  of  discussion  of  absolutely  critical 
issues  in  mission,  make  this  an  invaluable  addition  to  missiological  thought  today. 

Grace  Holland 


Harold  W.  Burgess,  Models  of  Religious  Education:  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Historical  and  Contemporary  Perspective,  Wheaton,  IL:  A  BridgePoint  Book,  Victor 
Books,  1996,  300  pp.,  $17.99. 

In  1975  Burgess  published  an  important,  though  slim,  volume  with  Religious 
Education  Press  that  grew  out  of  his  doctoral  work  at  Notre  Dame  University.  It 
presented  four  perspectives  on  religious  education  using  the  aspects  of  aim,  content, 
teacher's  role,  student,  environment,  and  evaluation  as  categories  of  analysis.  The 
current  work  is  based  on  the  same  categories.  With  these  the  author  describes  the 
perspectives  he  calls  the  classical  liberal  model,  the  mid-century  mainline  model,  the 
evangelical/kerygmatic  model,  and  the  social  science  model.  For  the  first  three 
theological  considerations  are  normative  and  for  the  fourth  social-science,  teaching- 
learning  psychology  is  normative.  In  the  previous  book  the  classical  liberal  model 
was  called  the  social-cultural  approach.  The  mid-century  mainline  model  was  called 
the  contemporary  theological  approach.  The  evangelical/  kerygmatic  model  was 
called  the  traditional  theological  approach.  The  chapters  have  been  largely  rewritten 
and  reflect  thinking  characteristic  of  the  intervening  twenty  years.  However,  persons 
who  have  read  An  Invitation  to  Religious  Education,  the  1975  book,  will  recognize 
much  in  the  current  book. 

Excellent  new  material  in  Models  of  Religious  Education  include  a  chapter  on 
theory  and  practice,  a  chapter  on  the  historical  background  for  the  twentieth-century 
models,  and  one  that  concludes  the  book  with  brief  introductions  of  current  writers 
who  are  making  diverse  contributions  to  the  field. 

Burgess  describes  the  liberal  model  as  rooted  in  the  liberal  theology  common  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  feels  it  was  joined  and  strengthened  by 
the  progressive  education  movement.  It  is  identified  with  John  Dewey,  George  Coe 
and  William  Clayton  Bower.  He  sees  the  object  of  faith  becoming  scientific  rather 
than  metaphysical.  Salvation  is  directed  toward  society  rather  than  the  individual. 
Teaching  is  oriented  toward  life  through  social  action.  The  mid-century  mainline 
model,  according  to  Burgess,  grew  from  neo-orthodox  theology  and  the  religious 
education  movement.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  H.  Shelton  Smith,  and  Randolph  Crump 
Miller  are  associated  with  this  model.  Emphasis  in  this  model  is  given  to  the 
Christian  community  and  relational  group  activities. 

The  evangelical/kerygmatic  model  is  seen  by  the  author  as  a  renewal  of  certain 
parts  of  the  historical  prototype  that  he  identifies  with  the  first  seventeen  or  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  gets  its  energy  from  a  vision  of  a  revealed  message 
that  must  be  faithfully  communicated.  Lecture  or  preaching  are  the  ideal  teaching 
methods. 

Burgess  says  that  the  social-science  model  is  rooted  in  the  teaching-learning 
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process.  While  theology  is  seen  as  important  to  the  model,  as  content,  it  is  not 
normative.  How  learners  learn  and  how  best  to  teach  are  more  important  to  the 
process  of  religious  education.  Teachers  using  this  model  accurately  will  try  to 
achieve  learning  goals  while  putting  together  biblical,  social,  cultural,  and 
environmental  factors  within  the  learning  process.  James  Michael  Lee  is  the  lone 
theorist  identified  with  this  model.  His  writings  form  the  reference.  Lee's  approach 
is  largely  behavioristic.  He  was  chair  of  the  department  within  which  Burgess  did 
his  doctoral  work. 

This  is  an  important  book  for  Christian  educators  and  for  the  church.  It  helps  to 
give  structure  to  a  field  that  often  is  not  well  understood.  It  seems  that  most  people 
who  went  to  Sunday  School  as  children  believe  they  are  experts  on  education  in  the 
church.  Burgess'  book  will  help  inform  those  individuals  about  the  breadth  of  the 
field  and  allow  them  to  see  philosophical  and  theological  foundations  upon  which 
much  church  education  activity  is  based.  The  new  material,  not  found  in  the  1975 
volume,  should  be  especially  useful  for  professionals. 

Even  though  Burgess  says  in  the  earlier  book  that  there  are  other  approaches  to 
religious  education  that  draw  heavily  upon  the  social  sciences,  the  only  manifestation 
of  this  is  Lee's  behavioristic  system.  Books  such  as  Nurture  That  is  Christian  by 
Wilhoit  and  Dettoni,  Teaching  for  Spiritual  Growth  by  Downs,  Becoming  Adult, 
Becoming  Christian  by  Fowler,  Pilgrims  in  Progress  by  Plueddemann  and 
Plueddemann,  On  the  Way  by  Steele,  and  Teaching  for  Reconciliation  by  Habermas 
and  Issler,  to  mention  a  few,  present  perspectives  on  Christian  education  that  are 
based  very  much  on  social  science,  even  though  they  tend  to  see  theology  as  equally 
important.  Eugene  S.  Gibbs 


David  Lyle  Jeffrey.  People  of  the  Book— Christian  Identity  and  Literary  Culture. 
Grand  Rapids,  MI:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1996,  381  pp. 
$37.00. 

Truth  might  rest  in  anything  from  a  better  job  for  some  to  a  good  meal  for 
others,  but  whatever  mantra  you  choose,  the  heart  still  yearns  for  God.  Today,  as  we 
live  in  an  era  where  many  writers  struggle  to  pre-empt  God  from  their  work,  David 
Lyle  Jeffrey  gives  a  few  good  reasons  why  they  shouldn't  even  try.  In  his  People  of 
the  Book— Christian  Identity  and  Literary  Culture,  Jeffrey  winds  us  from  the 
beginnings  of  our  literary  history  in  the  Western  world  to  the  present,  by  way  of  a 
path  that  is  steep,  but  worth  the  hike.  At  the  end  of  the  trail  he  has  accomplished  his 
purpose,  giving  his  readers  a  sense  of  how  important  a  role  the  Book,  our  Bible,  has 
played  in  the  formation  of  our  literary  tradition  in  the  West. 

As  Jeffrey  throws  out  the  names  of  such  greats  as  St.  Jerome  and  Chaucer 
within  the  first  three  pages  of  his  preface,  he  states  that  "the  Bible  was  preeminently 
'the  Book,'.  .  .  the  foundational  text  which  gives  rise  to  a  whole  world  of  books."  (p. 
xiii)  The  author  then  goes  on  throughout  the  course  of  his  work  to  give  examples  of 
those  who  have  based  their  writings  upon  the  Bible.  Hence,  these  writers  are  known 
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to  Jeffrey  and  to  us  as  People  of  the  Book— authors  who  fed  their  souls  upon  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures. 

David  Lyle  Jeffrey,  a  professor  of  English  literature  at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
has  authored  many  books  and  is  the  general  editor  of  the  reference  work,  A 
Dictionary  of  Biblical  Tradition  in  English  Literature.  The  author  begins  this 
present  work  by  taking  us  on  a  complex  tour  of  literary  theory,  where  Jeffrey  comes 
to  the  point  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  book  is  based—the  Text  reads  us,  not  vice 
versa.  God,  the  ultimate  Author  of  the  Bible,  is  the  Divine  Translator  of  our  lives, 
and  the  Bible  should  be  read  as  such.  As  a  variety  of  writers  throughout  the  ages 
have  grounded  their  works  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  seems  Jeffrey  asks  that 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  read  by  these  too,  as  these  "People  of  the  Book"  have 
handed  them  down  to  us.  To  illustrate  this  point,  within  the  span  of  his  book,  Jeffrey 
pencils  out  moderate  sketches  of  authors  and  their  works  that  we  might  be  "read  by," 
covering  the  prophets  and  Paul  to  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine;  Dante  and  Wyclif  to 
Chaucer  and  Goethe;  Bunyan  and  the  Puritans  to  the  likes  of  Coleridge  and  Matthew 
Arnold;  and  Melville  and  Hawthorne  to  Howard  Nemerov,  Margaret  Atwood,  and 
Flannery  O'Connor  of  our  generation. 

Jeffrey  also  provides  a  memorable  chapter  on  how  the  Bible  and  some  of  its 
first  advocates  led  to  the  literacy  and  evangelization  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  It  was 
these  first  missionaries  who  allowed  the  tribes  to  combine  the  culture  they  knew  with 
the  Biblical  mandates  so  that  the  Gospel  might  be  understood  through  their  own 
experience.  One  story  the  author  elaborates  on  is  that  of  Caedmon.  An  illiterate 
peasant,  Caedmon  is  given  the  gift  from  God  to  expound  on  Biblical  narrative 
through  the  use  of  the  oral  poetry  that  was  typically  recited  during  the  feasts  of  the 
people.  It  was  through  such  means,  as  Jeffrey  discusses,  that  an  illiterate  people 
group  came  to  hear  the  truths  of  Christ  and  the  Bible,  and  literacy  was  spread. 

Jeffrey  delves  also  into  the  discussion  of  a  literary  consciousness  that  has  been 
uniquely  Christian  until  recently.  He  does  this  through  the  example  of  several 
writers.  The  author  has  a  chapter  on  symbolism  as  well,  complete  with  pictures  to 
show  how  reading  the  Bible  was  illustrated  in  artwork  as  a  sign  of  virtue.  Also, 
Jeffrey  discusses  authentic  narrative  and  how  spiritual  autobiography  became  a  force 
in  literary  culture;  and  he  takes  a  chapter  to  discuss  the  centrality  of  the  Bible  upon 
American  literature.  From  here,  the  author  writes  of  the  American  myth  versus  the 
Biblical  tradition,  and  how  well  we  have  stood  up  in  light  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book. 

Jeffrey  ends  his  work  by  stating  that  one  can  tell  how  much  our  literary  culture 
has  been  influenced  by  the  Bible  by  applying  the  theory  of  the  broken-hearted 
reader— one  who  reads  with  the  idea  of  repentance  in-mind.  We  should  open 
ourselves  to  the  text  and  the  authority  of  god  within  it.  Even  today  as  writers  persist 
on  leaving  God  out  of  their  works,  there  is  often  still  an  examination  of  conscience 
within  the  text,  which  leads  back  to  an  accountability  to  God.  We  are  to  act  upon 
this  accountability  and  embody  the  Word  as  the  People  of  the  Book  do,  so  that  God's 
Word  might  become  a  source  of  healing  to  all. 

I  found  this  book  spoke  to  me  in  its  witness  to  the  Bible's  impact  upon  the 
literary  identity  of  our  culture.  It  is  a  thought-provoking,  knowledgeable  survey,  and 
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a  resource  tool  for  anyone  whose  interests  and/or  study  lies  in  the  field  of  literature 
and  the  Bible.  However,  its  one  challenge  lies  in  its  usage  of  language— it  is  rather 
academic  and  a  bit  too  advanced  for  the  most  part.  For  example,  "As  a  credal 
manifestation  of  post-Romantic  hermeneutics,  complete  with  due  acknowledgments 
of  Nietzsche,  Bloom's  paradigmatic  'either/or'  is  designed  to  establish  a  tactical 
symmetry:  an  authorial  antagonist  is  more  or  less  custom-constructed  to  focus  the 
critic-protagonist's  deconstructive  creativity."  And  this  is  only  page  two!  Such 
technical  language  and  immense  usage  of  vocabulary  throughout  sometimes  distracts 
the  reader  from  finding  the  gems  within  the  book's  pages.  However,  I  would 
encourage  the  pilgrimage  through  its  mountainous  regions  to  find  such  treasures  of 
truth  if  one  is  all  interested  in  the  subject  matter.  David  Lyle  Jeffrey  gives  us  some 
reasons  why  we,  as  People  of  the  Book  ourselves,  should  try.  Juliet  R.  Johnson 


Jon  R.  Stone,  Latin  for  the  Illiterati:  Exorcizing  the  Ghosts  of  a  Dead  Language, 
London:  Routlegde  Press,  1996,  xv  +  201  pp.  $15.95. 

While  it  is  increasingly  rare  for  one  to  hear  a  dash  of  Latin  spice  up  a 
conversation,  one  can  still  find  the  occasional  italicized  words  in  a  scholarly  book 
which  suggest  that  fossilized  fidbits  of  Latin  still  thrive  in  academia.  Indeed,  with 
the  proliferation  of  movies  revolving  around  law  courts  (vivat  Johannes 
Grishamusl),  we  find  that  even  Harrison  Ford  may  drop  a  few  words  in  Latin  here  or 
there  (in  Regarding  Henry  he  warns  his  sullen  daughter  that  qui  tacit  consentire 
videtur).  So  perhaps  Stone's  volume  will  not  be  entirely  without  use. 

Latin  for  the  Illiterati  contains  an  alphabetically  organized  dictionary  of  over 
3,500  Latin  words  and  brief  phrases,  over  1,500  longer  phrases  and  sayings,  over 
300  abbreviations,  a  list  of  Latin  place  names,  and  finally  an  English-Latin 
dictionary.  The  lists  of  Latin  words  and  sayings  covers  a  broad  spectrum.  It  covers 
slogans  or  terms  important  for  theology  and  Church  history  {e.g.,  sola  fide,  fdioque, 
the  pax  Dei),  but  the  bulk  of  the  list  will  be  of  greater  use  to  those  involved  in 
classics,  law,  theatre,  medicine.  Many  of  the  phrases  recorded  here  are  the  catchy 
ethical  admonitions  for  which  Greco-Roman  moralists  were  famous. 

If  you  are  regularly  engaged  in  reading  philosophy,  theology,  or  Umberto  Eco 
(whose  Name  of  the  Rose  was  liberally  seasoned  with  Latin),  this  volume  will  be  a 
welcome  vade  mecum.  Its  use  does  not  have  to  be  limited  to  one's  deciphering  of 
obscure  abbreviations  or  terms  in  Christian  Theology  or  Church  History  assignments 
—  it  will  provide  you  incidentally  with  Latin  phrases  for  many  occasions.  Enjoying 
the  fellowship  of  good  friends?  Look  around  at  them  and  say,  Ubi  amici,  ibi  opes 
("where  there  are  friends,  there  is  wealth").  Is  a  parishioner  holding  up  the  line  at  the 
communion  rail?  Pronounce  a  stem  Aut  bibat  aut  abeat  ("either  drink  or  depart"). 
Kirby  salesperson  refusing  to  leave?  Dismiss  him  with  a  terse  Natura  abhorret  a 
vacuo  ("Nature  abhors  a  vacuum").  Mea  culpa.  David  A.  deSilva 
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